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ORGAN C'Opymw, Gr., Srganum, Lat., ail instrument), 
tin; noblest of musical instruments, whether considered in 
regard to the grandeur and beauty of its sounds, the variety 
of its powers, or the sacred, purposes to which it is usually 
dedicated. It. consists of a vast number of metallic and 
wooden pipes, divided into different stops, the wind being 
admitted into the pipes from a bellows, and is played on by 
means of a key-board. The machinery of an organ, which 
is rather complicated and exceedingly curious, has been de¬ 
scribed in the preceding article. 

Originally the word organnm had a very extensive mean¬ 
ing, and signified nearly every kind of instrument, for 
whatever purpose employed. By degrees it was confined 
1o instruments of music; afterwards it was applied only 
to those of the pneumatic, or wind, kind; and finally it 
was exclusively used to designate that ‘world of sounds* 
which we call the Organ. It. can hardly bo doubted that 
this instrument may be traced to PanVpipcs, or the Syrinx. 
It must soon have been discovered that the air may be 
forced into a closed cavity, and then distributed at will to 
one or more tubes; and pursuing the contrivance a little 
further, something like a modern organ was likely to he 
produced. Indeed Merseiino, in his Harmtmit* Universelle , 
mentions an anlient monument in the Matlei Gardens in 
Rome, on which appears the representation of a pneumatic 
organ. It is a small chest placed on a table. In the front 
is a female figure playing on a number of keys, and on 
the other side is a man blowing into the box with a pair of 
bellows exactly like those in present use. In Hawkins's 
History (i. 403) is an engraving of this, from a copy found 
among the papers of Haym, the author of a history of anticut 
medals. St. Augustin, in his Comments on the 5lith Psalm, 
alludes to instruments inflated by bellows. In the same 
passage he also gives us to understand that ofgan was a 
generic term, including every species. ■ Organa,* he says, 
4 dicuntur omnia instrumentmiisicorum,’ &c. 

The descriptions left us by different authors of the musi¬ 
cal instruments of the early part of the middle ages, and the 
representations of them on several monuments, prove that 
attempts were made at several periods to improve them. 
Much thought was expended in discovering the best method 
of introducing air into the pipes of their organ. For this 
purpose a fall of water was employed, and also what must 
be understood to have been steam. William of Malms- 
bury describes the manner in which the latter was used, 
lie says, 4 The wind, being forced out by the violence of the 
hot water, tills the whole cavity of the instrument, which, 
from several aporlures, passing through brass pipes, sends 
forth musical noises.* At length bellows were employed 
for the purpose, which were either worked by water or by 
hand. The application of these two powers led to the dis¬ 
tinguishing terms hydraulic and pneumatic, or water-organ 
and wind-organ; though, in point of fact, the ultimate 
result was the same in both. The inventor of the former, 
which historians call an hydraulicon, is ascribed toClesibius 
of Alexandria, who lived about u.c. 150-120. [Ctksihius.J 
Vitruvius is the first writer who gives any account of an 
organ of that kind. 

The period when the organ was introduced into the 
churches of Western Europe is very uncertain. PopeVi- 
talian is supposed to have been the first to admit the in- 
P.U., No. 1039. 
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strument, about the year 070; bujt the earliest account to be 
at nil relied on, of the introduction of this instrument in 
the West, is, that $bmU the year 705 the Greek emperor 
Copronymus sent one as a present to Pepin, king of France. 
In the tune of Charlemagne however organs became com¬ 
mon in Europe. That prince had one built at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in 812, on a Gieek model, which the learned 
Benedictine, Bedos do Cellos, in his vast but useful and 
excellent work, L'Art du Facteur des Orgues con¬ 

siders to have been the first that was furnished with bellows, 
without the use of water. 

Before the tenth century organs were not only common 
in England, but exceodtrd, both in si/e and compass, those 
of the Continent. St. Dunstan gave one to the abbey of 
Malmsbury, in the reign of Edgar. El leg, bishop of Win¬ 
chester, obtained one for his cathedral in ( .)5 1, which was the 
largest then known. This is described, in eight Latin 
verses, by Wolstan, the learned monk of Winchester, in the 
tenth century, of which Mason, the poet, in his Essay 
on Instrumental Church Music, gives the following trans¬ 
lation :— 

* Twelxr pair of l>i‘llmvs, r.uitfM in statt'il row. 

An? joint'd :iliu\«\ and fouiltvii moiv Indtm . 

Tltfsi* tliir full f »n*f of si'vi'iity mrn ri'ipiiic. 

Who Pfiisidt-^ toil, a in l |>h'iiti'oifsly |>c*i’S|>ir«*: 

Harh nidiii:' till all tin* wind In* pivst 

111 llu* cUi-e c-oiitiurs of lli’ imaiiubiMil rhrst. 

On which four hundred j.ipes in onlei rise. 

To bellow forth that blast the ehord supphe-i.’ 

The translator adds an explanation by no means un¬ 
necessary: 4 We are not,* he says, 4 1 think, to imagine 
that these stout bellows-blowers kept their bellows in action 
all the time the organist was playing. I rather think that 
his performance did not commence till they had filled the 
chest completely with wind, which he was afterwards to 
expend by due degrees, as he found occasion.' 

The organ was at first very rude in its construction, and 
extremely limited in its means. The keys were four or 
five inches broad, and must have been struck by the 
clenched hand, in the manner of the carrillons: the pipe* 
were of brass, harsh in sound, and the compass did not 
exceed a dozen or fifteen notes in the twelfth century ; and 
to accompany the plain-chant, no more were rcr|uired. 
About that time half notes were introduced at Venice, 
where also the important addition of pedals, or foot-keys, 
was first made in 1470, by Bernhard, a German, to whose 
countrymen we owe many improvements of the instrument; 
though iu excellence of finish they have been surpassed by 
our English builders 

Few particulars are recorded concerning the organs of 
this country, from the Reformation to t he time of Charles I. 
Camden mentions one at Wrexham, and Fuller has ’ etui 
strangely misguided in describing it to have had pipes of 
gold." It shared the general fate of organs in 1G4I ; and 
the old York organ, lately replaced l»y a new instrument, 
was one of the very few that escaped the organor lasts of 
those times. At the Restoration it appeared that only 
four organ-builders of eminence survived, a circumstance 
which led to the introduction of foreign artists,—of Bernard 
Schmidt (commonly called Father Smith), and his two 
nephews, with the elder Harris, and his son Renat us. An 
account of the dispute between these tw r o family parties 
is amusingly related in Burney's Hist., ii., 437. Each 
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' eroded an organ in the Temple church, ns a (rial of ability: ] 
Blow and Purcell displayed Smith's, and Moils.*Lully (not 
the groat compQSbr) that of the Harris’s. The lord diall¬ 
ed lur JeftVies at length decided in favour of Smith. The 
principal Organs of the latter are -the Temple; Clmst- 
C'hureh ann St. Mary’s, Oxford; Trinity College, (.';un- 
hridge; St. Margaret’s, Westminster; Si. Clement's Danes; 
Southwell Minster; Trinity Chureh, Hull; and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Harris’s organ, after being rejected by the Tem¬ 
plars, wa-. divided; part was erected in St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
imrn, and part in Christ-Church, Dublin. This last portion 
was afterwards removed to Wolverhampton. His other j 
principal instruments are those at St. Mary-Axe*; St. | 
Bride's; St. Lawrence, Cheapsido; and Doncaster. Hi 
however, from *mno unexplained cause, was commissioned 
to make twice as many organs as his competitor. The 
Sjirctufnr, No. 052, s;i)s that lie was ambitious of building 
an organ (hr the metropolitan cathedral. We have however 
no reason to regret that his wish was not gratified. 

To these celebrated mechanicians succeeded Sohreidcr, 
Smith’s son in law, who built the organ in Westminster 
Abbey, and that at St. MartinVin the-Fields, the latter a 
present from (Jeorge 1. as churchwarden : Siieizlcr, Byficld, 
&r.; and at a later period, Crcc, Avery, who most success¬ 
fully imitated Smith: Cray, Film-, ism. 

The tone of the pipes of Mu- old builders- depending on 
what is technically called the rnir. ,■//»•—lias never been ex¬ 
celled by later maker*: hut in |.«,mt of Inurh , and mecha¬ 
nism generally, the moderns are much supcn.ii to their pre¬ 
decessors. In mechanical skill and dcl.cati finishing the 
Kngli.-Ji organ-builders far surpass their cniuiueiital rivals, 
while in tone they at least equal them; Hut the costliness of 
our materials and high rate of wages render the organs of 
this country much more cxpensi\e than those of (Germany, 
or even of France; though the profits of the builders do not 
hear the same proportion to their prices that is thought rea¬ 
sonable in most other manufacturers. It has been truly 
observ'd, that ‘ notwithstanding the imposing enumeration 
of so many stops, the large organ* of llie Continent are in¬ 
ferior in the choice and vai.ety of them to the best English 
instruments;' a part being in fact but. half stops, and se¬ 
veral only ab-mrd imitations of other musical instruments, 
and rarely, if ever, used by scientific organists. 

Tin* following i* a list of some of the largest and most 
c.lebrated foreign organs, from (-rosso's Arrount of the York 
! 'shrill , IvJ.’J, 4 collected, 1 he says, 4 from many sources, and 
enriched with some additions communicated by the liev. 
C. 1. Latrobe.’ 

stoju., Pijms. 

Seville cathedral . . 100 5300 

linerlitz, in Upper Lusatia . 82 3270 

Hamburg, St. Midiael’s . • 0" 

(9 pipes of Hi feet, and 3 of .'$2) 
Amsterdam, the old church . 04 

Weingarten, a Hemdictino monastery 
inSmihia . . .00 0000 

(7 pipes are of 10 feet, and 3 of 32) 
'fours cathedral • . . 00 

Haarlem . . . 00 0000 nearly 

(m t) f these pipes are Hi feet, and 2 of 32: the greatest 
diameter being la inches. It is 108 feet high, and 
00 bread.) 

.Most . • . . 53 

Leri in, Si. Peter’s . . 00 

Vienna, St. Michael’s • . 40 

Koine, St. John Lateral! . . 30 

Baltiuiniv, in America . .30 2213 

Mr. (now Sir John) Barrow, in his ‘Tour’ (1830), men¬ 
tions a new organ erected in the church of St. Lawrence, in 
Rotterdam, containing 000n pipes, which, according to his 
calculation, is 150 feel in height. 

Our English church organs are numerous, and generally 
well toned. Though we have none Containing so many 
nominal stops as a few on the continent can boast, yet 
we po*se-s some which, in regard to the greater calibre of 
the pipes, and power of every kind, surpass any foreign in¬ 
strument. Chief among these are the new organ in York 
Cathedral, and that in the town-liall of Hirminghain. 

The York organ, built by Elliot and Hill, contains 5G 
stops all through, besides fi copula stops. The number 
of pipes is 4200. The largest metal pipe is 32 feet in 
length and 20 inches in diameter : the largest wooden pipe 
is 27 feet long, 3 wide, and 2rJ deep. This, the builder 


boasts, would contain twelve pipes and two gallons of wine. 
Both pipes gi\e c, three octaves below the second spin 
the base. It has 3 rows of keys, and 2 octaves of pedals. 
The width of this instrument is 70 feet, and its height in 
proportion. The old York organ, burnt m 1829, was the 
largest, in the kingdom; it had 3254 pipes distributed among 
52 stops. 

The Birmingham organ, built by Ilill, and completed in 
1830, is, as regards size and power, the rival of Unit at York, 
though the latter is superior in both, hut not in quality. 
This is 35 feet wider, 15 deep, and 45 high. The swell-box 
alone is the size of a moderately large church-organ. It 
has 40 real stops, about 3000 pipes, 4 rows of keys, and 2 
octaves of pedals. The largest metal pipe L 35 feet, long 
and 21 inches in diameter, formed, as all the metal pipes m 
this instrument are, of zinc only. The weightof the whole is 
about 40 tons. 

The organ in Si. Paul's cathedral contains 1707 pipes, 
divided into 2S stops; 3 rows of keys, 2 octaves of pedal-., 
and the largest, pipe is 22 inches in diameter. That in West¬ 
minster Abbey has 2S stops, and 152 1 pipe*: 3 rows of 
keys, and double diapasons for the pedaN. At Exeter is an 
organ, built by John Loosemore, in HiiJO ; its largest pipes 
are 15 inches in diameter. The organ at Lvnn, made by 
Snctzler, lias 30 stops, and among them is a iht/ciiu/o , ihcre 
first introduced. Creen built those at Canterbury, Windsor, 
Lichfield, and Salisbury. That in Iving’s-College Chapel, 
Cambridge, was built by Avery. The organ at Yarmouth, 
erected in 1740, has 29 stops. St. Peter's, at Leeds, contains 
the same number, with 3 rows of keys, built bv Messrs Crceii- 
vvood of that place. The new churcii of St. Luke, Chelsea, has 
been provided with an organ, made by Nicholls, containing 
33 stops and 1870 pipes. But the largest instrument in 
London is that of St. Sepulchre, which contains >_\,(»0 pipes, 
divided into 40 stops; though when that at, Christ's Hos¬ 
pital (made bv Hill) is finished, it will he inurh supcri«.i\ 
in number of pipes and power, to any in the metrnpulb. 
The large organ in St. Patrick’s, Dublin, was tak«n in ..in- 
of the ships of the Spanish Armada, and presented to that 
cathedral by queen Elizabeth. 

The Ihirrrl-Organ is an instrument by which ino*l of the 
effects of a small keyed organ are produced by certain ma¬ 
chinery. Instead of keys for the lingers, the ke\s, if so 
I hey may he called, are inside llie organ, and acted on by 
means of a cylinder, or barrel, pi/tnrtl, or *1 udded, in a paiti- 
culnr and singularly curious manner. This barrel is made 
to revolve by a winch, and in those of an expensive kind by 
wheel-work moved by a spring. 

The Apollomcon is an instrument which combines in 
itself the keyed and barrel organ, and which has delighted 
and astonished all who have heard it. The Apolluiiicon to 
which v\e allude, will, we fear, soon be either removed 
from this metropolis, or he * resolved into its elements.’ As 
some description of it may hereafter be found u. oful, as a 
part of musico-mechanical history, we refer the reader to 
the article Apollon ifov, and to the Harmonicon (ix. 9). 

(Mcrsenne; V Art dll Ftirtrur drs Or<now ; Hawkins; 
Crosse’s i’ork Festiml; Millin ; Jhmnnnirun.) 

O'RG ANON. It is not possible to give a definition of any 
science which shall convey its full import, and particularly 
to a person who does not already know what :t is. This 
difficulty will be experienced by any one who attempts to 
give a definition of Logic. Without then attempting a de¬ 
finition, or admitting the completeness or correctness of any 
definition hitherto given, it maybe sufficient, for the purpose 
of showing what that matter is about, which we are dis- 
couring, to say that logic is conversant about, the formal 
laws of thought, and that it is not conversant about the 
matter which is subjected to such laws. 

This thing, whatever it may be, about which logic, is con¬ 
versant, is presented to us, and is considered by us generally 
under the form of language. Whatever are the operations 
of the mind which are involved or contained in the exercise 
of thought, those operations may be generally expressed by 
language. It is assumed here, that by whatever names we 
designate the relation of the various consecutive and con¬ 
nected trains of ideas which pass through the mind, this 
relation is in all minds essentially the same. When two 
persons then possess a common language, one of them can 
express in this language, with a certain degree of accuiacy, 
the various consecutive and connected trains ofideas which 
have passed through his mind with respect to any matter or 
matters. Another person, who* to use the common expres- 
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simi, understands this language, (‘an, through this medium, 
communicate with the other person's mind; and if the cx- 
pio.M-in of such ideas has been accurately made according 
to the form of the language, and if they are properly inter¬ 
preted, the pei>ou who hears or reads what the other has 
written or said, may in his own mind perceive the same va¬ 
rious consecutive and connected trains of ideas which the 
writer ur speaker has experienced. If language can effect 
this, it follows that the mental operations or processes in 
the two individuals are connected and assimilated by virtue 
of their both being conformable to the same general laws, 
it is however the laws of thought about which logic is con- 
MT.-aut, and with language no further than as being the 
form of expression in winch the thoughts of others are made 
known to us, and by which we are enabled to compare those 
thoughts with our ow n. 

Under the article Lvnciuagk it has been staled in a 
Moral way what language is; hut mainly as to the materials 
of winch it is composed. It; remains now to consider its form. 

What is called a sentence comprehends in its simplest 
form a subject and a predicate, with something by which a 
relation between the subject and the predicate is expressed. 

4 AI en die ’ is a sentence, in which 1 men’ is the subject, of 
which ‘ dying’ or 4 death’ is predicated, that is, in this sen¬ 
tence a judgment is expressed. The sentence indicates 
that two Ik it ii ms are present to the mind, 4 men* and ‘death.’ 
\\ Imi the relation is which the mind really contemplate.-, 
L- l'p ' i) these two things, and how it is possible for tho 
mind to contemplate this or any other relation between two 
thin belongs not to the present inquiry, nor to the province 
nl !-'gu. it will he siillicicnt to observe, that this judgment 
it relation does not express or mean, as some writers say, 
u;i\ r I'jrri’mittl or (fiMi^nrmrtt/, between the two notions, 
or that (MU'of them belong* or does not belong to the other; 
nor is it the rm/iptirison in the mind of these two notions, 
ai b aM, logit ally considered, it is not the comparison ill the 
min i of the two notions as to the matter of them. 

The : entcnee * men die* may also he expressed thus,—- 
4 men are mortalwhere mortal is the predicate. The gram¬ 
matical rcl 1 1 ion between ‘men 1 and 1 mortal,* which is the 
'tinhoiic icpreseiitation of that conceived by the mind, is ex¬ 
pressed in our language by the substantive \erh ‘are,’ which 
i* accordingly, in such wuitenees a* this, called the copula. 
In M'iui: languages, a* the Latin and (Jrcek, which are rich 
in terminations, the relation between ‘men* and 4 mortal* is 
aho expressed by a termination attached to the word ‘mortal,’ 
in addition to the copula, as 4 homines sunt, mortales;* and 
sometimes the copula rst is omitted. When there is not a 
enpula, either in the form of the verb* to he* or in some other 
\crh of equivalent meaning, the copula is either expressed 
solely by the order of the words, which is the case with tho*o 

'uagea which, like the English, have few terminations, 
m* the copula is expressed by a verbal termination which 
has a certain relation of fitness to the nominal termination, 
as in Latin and (ireek, and in some eases by the order of 
the words also, as ‘homines moriuntur.* The copula in 
it; oil’ has no meaning ; its office is to indicate that the sub¬ 
ject and the predicate of the sentence are contemplated at 
mice, and each in some relation to the other, in that opera¬ 
tion of the mind of which the words 1 men are mortal* is 
the visible or sensuous sign. But the subject itself may be 
qualified by an attribute, or the generality of the subject 
(which according to the common interpretation of language 
is understood when it is not limited) may be restricted or 
confined by the use of appropriate words, as, ‘dying men are 
prophetic, 9 or * some dying men are prophetic.’ Again the 
predicate may in like manner be qualified or limited; a>. 

4 lie writes,' ‘ he writes a letter,’ ‘ he writes letters sometimes.’ 
Thus every sentence, however complicated it may appear, 
•ible to 1 he form of subject, predicate, and copula. 

* A tall man on horseback in complete armour was seen 
■* losing a deep and rapid river on a winter’s day,’ and other 
•indices of the kind with which ordinary hooks of nar- , 
lalive abound, may all be reduced to a simple form. It 
is tine that the number of ditfereiit things or notions which j 
Mich a sentence brings before the mind often create a j 
degree of confusion, and render the apprehension of the ■ 
ailinnatioii or negation, which every simple sentence con¬ 
tains, a matter of some dillieiilty; and this is particularly 
the case when a sentence so constructed brings before the 
mind not material objects with which we are familiar, hut 
notions which express things which are not subject to the ( 
cognizance of the senses. And hence it happens that argu- j 


mentativc discourse is not always the most difficult to appre¬ 
hend. Indeed the dilliculty of apprehension is sometimes 
greatest when the discourse consists of a long series of pro¬ 
positions in which under one set of circumstances one tiling 
is aHinned or denied, or commanded or forbidden: and 
under another set of circumstances other thingsarc affirmed 
or denied, or commanded or forbidden; or when tilings 
are stated, affirmatively or negatively, with a great many ex¬ 
ceptions and limitations. A perusal of a modern act of par¬ 
liament will show that this is so. 

Sometimes there may appear to he, and in fact may be, a 
difficulty even in a very simple sentence, as to the resolution 
of it into subject, predicate, and copula. The discussion «.f 
this matter belongs to the doctrine of proposition*; hut so 
much may he here said, that so far as all propositions me 
contemplated ill their formal and not their material character, 
they agree in this, that the subject, is \iewed as something 
either co extensive with or included in the predicate. Both 
the form of language and the form of thought of which lan¬ 
guage is merely the exponent, forbid us to contemplate a 
subject in a greater extent than its predicate’. The .scnteiwc 
* I hope to succeed* is thus reduced (Whatclv's 

P. M) *— 

null. 

To succeed is what 1 hope; 

which is the Mime thing as ‘success is m\ hope;’ and tin* 
remark is made ‘that an infinitive (which the author ha* 
already defined to he a noun substantive) is never the pie 
licate, except when another infinitive is the subject.’ B 
we may just as well express the proposition thus : - 

Mill. JMVil. 

What I hope is to succeed; 
that is ‘ my hope is success.* Now as both ‘ hope* and ‘ suc¬ 
cess* are general terms, that is, are words capable of being 
applied severally to an infinity of particular things, and as 
neither hope nor success arc? conceived In the mind in 
any relation of subordination to one another, a,* that 
either of containing or contained, or of species and genus 
[CiExrsJ, it is indillercnt whether we Use the phrase my 
! hnptt (Mib.) is surrrss (pred.), or success (sub.) is my hope 
! ( pred.). But tins sentence, we conceive, would by most people 
be reduced thus 

sub. 1'ifil. 

I hope to succeed ; 

where ‘ hope of success’ is that which the subject, ego, pre¬ 
dicates of itself, that is, these word.* indicate a menial opera¬ 
tion in which the subject (it matters not whether eoiiiein- 
jdating itself or contemplated by another) is viewvdMog icallv) 
j simply as irifhin certain limits of predication. 

Every simple sentence w hich is intelligible is reducible to 
the form A is or is not B; hut it should he* observed that the 
former sentence has two meaning*, as ahead y observed. It 
may mean either that A is contained in B, or that A i* co¬ 
extensive with B, where A is the .subject, and B the predi¬ 
cate, and is the copula. It is important to hear in mind ihi-. 
double meaning of the sentence 4 A is B.* If it should he 
said that * A is B* may also mean ‘ A contains B.* w. 11 
then say that B i* contained in A ; and *o we are whore wo 
were before. In ordinary language the ambiguity of the 
form A is B is sometimes removed by words of limitation, as 
‘all,* ‘every,* ‘some;’ hut frequently then* arc no Mich Words 
used, and the consequence is ambiguity. 

The sentence ‘ A is not B ’ may mean either that A is 
not oo-extensivo with B, or that no part of A is contained in 
B, or that some part, of A is not. contained in B- hut 
ambiguity also is generally avoided in common speech by the 
use of words of limitation, or hy attaching the negative to 
the subject. It. is obvious that negative propositions are 
subject to more ambiguity than atlirmativo propositions. 
Negative propositions have given logicians much trouble, 
and it is clear that we only obtain a dear notion of their im¬ 
port by a tacit reference to affirmative propositions. In itself 
a negative proposition has no meaning; by the very sup¬ 
position of its being negative, it excludes the notion of all 
siguificaney; and yet by means of such propositions we at¬ 
tain to knowledge. The Stoics (who seem to have had a 
logic of their own) called such a sentence as ‘ Pleasure 
is not good’ an atlirmative sentence also: their reasons for 
this are stated, though somewhat obscurely, by Apuleius. 
(Philosophy of Plain , lib. iii.) 
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Simple sentences are generally combined in written or 
spoken discourse in sucli a manner that the whole mean¬ 
ing of the speaker cannot be reached except by considering 
two or more sentences together. Sentences may be so com¬ 
bined. either iu the way of co-ordination or sub-ordination, 
but this distinction, which is made by Dr. Becker in his ex¬ 
cellent Germ »n grammar, though it is applicable to some 
extent to all ; ngunges, is perhaps more particularly appli¬ 
cable to the (b-rmnn language than to our own. Two sen¬ 
tences jjre combined by way of co-ordination when they are 
connected by such a conjunction as and, as ‘ he eats and 
drinks/ when* wc have two distinct sentences, each of which 
contains a separate and independent affirmation; but we 
«-annot reach the whole of what is said of the subject ‘he/ 
without contemplating the two sentences together. The 
conjunction ‘hut* i- also often used to unite co-ordinate 
sentences, as ‘h ■ speaks German, hut not fluently/ where 
the sentence beginning with ‘hut* limits the generality of 
the former assertion : and the whole sentence does not differ 
in meaning from ‘ispeaks German, and he speaks Ger¬ 
man not fluently.’ Subordinate sentences are connected 
with the principal simIimcc in a great variety of ways, 
among which the union > y means of the pronouns and 
words of pronominal ongi ; is perhaps the most frequent: ns, j 
4 1 do not know when he will come;* ‘i e lives luxuriously, 
while olhers are starving.* 

In both cases, both ihe combination of co-ordinate sen¬ 
tences and the combination of a subordinate with a principal 
sentence, certain words are used, which arc generally dis¬ 
tinguished from other words which conned sentences, by 
the name of causal; such are in English, ‘for/ ‘therefore/ 

then/ and ‘since* (not as words indicating time), * because/ 
and some others. All languages have words which corre¬ 
spond iu meaning to these words. Now it is the combination 
of sentences produced by such words as these which gene¬ 
rally makes up a largo part of discourse, writlen or spoken. 
"When the discourse is bare narration of facts, it is often 
little more than a succession of affirmative or negative pro¬ 
positions, but so connected and expressed as to render the 
discourse more pleasing than if the propositions were enun¬ 
ciated separately and in their simple form ; but still not 
logically connected. Besides the ornament and variety 
winch we are enabled to give l»y written discourse to mere 
narrative, there is generally ft kind of coherence or sequence ) 
in the bare fads of narration, which, when some facts are 
known, can be anticipated by the hearer or reader, and this 
again helps to render the language of bare narration less | 
tedious. | 

But when discourse is not limited to bare narration of j 
fads, it assumes a form which still move interests the hearer 
or reader, and keeps his intellectual powers in constant ex¬ 
ercise. Here the discourse does not barely communicate 
something from the writer to the reader: it does more; it 
is constantly addressing itself to those faculties of the reason 
which the reader and the writer have in common, and it is 
constantly proceeding on the assumption that a great num¬ 
ber of universal propositions are admitted to lx; true bv the 
reader and the writer. Thus, if we say of a certain man— 

4 lie is not liked, because he is presumptuous/two things arc 
affirmed; first, that a ‘ certain man is not liked;’ second, 
‘that he is presumptuous.* But by the use of the word 
4 because/ the writer means to aflirm something more than 
the truth of the two propositions; for we may suppose it 
possible to affirm many propositions of a man without con¬ 
sidering the propositions related to one another in any othe 
way than as all relating to one man as the subject. The 
words 4 because he is presumptuous * are designed by the 
writer to express some connection with or relation to 4 not 
being liked/ which connection or relation must exist in the \ 
mind of all other persons as well as in his own, or it cannot j 
be understood. Now, what is that connection which he and 
all mankind, and a large part of mankind unconsciously, 
contemplate when this compound sentence is enunciated? 
The subject of the whole sentence is some given person or 
individual who is said 4 not to he liked/ a proposition uni¬ 
versally intelligible. He is said 4 to be presumptuous/ 
which is also universally intelligible. Now, the word 4 be¬ 
cause* has this office:—it introduces something to the 
reader’s notice to which the universal judgment of mankind 
attaches the notion of dislike; something which is followed 
by dislike; something without which there may be dis¬ 
like, out with which there must be dislike; that is, 
mast be in this sense: the reader docs not know the 


individual spoken of,, and thereforo does not know that he is 
disliked till he is told so; but he knows something of that 
individual, namely his presumption, and ho also knows that 
lie dislikes a presumptuous individual. lie therefore un¬ 
derstands the writer, and he admits that statement which is 
introduced by the word ‘ because’ as a reason (to use the 
common expression) why the man is disliked. He has in 
fact assented to the universal proposition that * a presump¬ 
tuous man is disliked / lie has already mentally formed for 
himself a general i;ulc that all presumptuous people are 
disliked, and it is by virtue of himself and the writer ac¬ 
knowledging this universal affirmation as true, that he col¬ 
lects the writer’s meaning. But there is no logical inference 
here ; there is no syllogism. 

The speaker or writer might however say, all that ho 
knew of a certain man was ‘ that he was presumptuous;* 
and ho might add to the sentence, and * therefore I conclude 
that lie is disliked.’ If the reader or hearer assented to the 
conclusion introduced by the word ‘therefore/ he would as¬ 
sent to t he following mode of stating what he had heard :— 

1. All presumptuous persons are disliked. 

2. This man is a presumptuous person. 

3. Therefore he is disliked, 

which is called a syllogism, and is one of the most common 
forms of a syllogism, in which the first part, or major pre¬ 
miss, is not expressed. The greatest part of written and 
spoken discourse is either in this form or in that of a con¬ 
secutive series of syllogisms, called, by logicians, sorites. 

The first two propositions arc generally called the pre¬ 
mises^ and the third is called the conclusion; and in 
such a syllogism everything which is called a conclusion 
| is deduced, or considered as deduced, from two other pro¬ 
positions, one of which, as already observed, is commonly 
suppressed, hut is referred to by such a word as ‘ because/ 
therefore/ &c. It is however very clear that, nothing is 
proved even by a syllogism. In the common form of lan¬ 
guage something is affirmed particularly as a fact, and 
something is said in the way of a conclusion. The mind 
perceives no reason why this conclusion is made in the par¬ 
ticular instance, more than it should he in any other given 
instance of the same kind. But while something is in form 
concluded particularly, something is by implication affirmed 
universally. A person not accustomed to analyse liis own 
thoughts may not always he able to discover what is that 
universal affirmation which contains the particular conclu¬ 
sion ; hut if the argument, as it is generally termed, be ex¬ 
pressed in the complete form of a syllogism, he at once per¬ 
ceives what universal proposition must be admitted or 
proved, in order that the particular one shall he true ; if ho 
has already given his assent to the proposition as stated,with¬ 
out a clear conception of the extent of the admission which 
he will he considered to have made, he is enabled by means 
of the syllogistic form to examine more clearly that mental 
operation which to him was before confused. The conclusion 
of the syllogism proves nothing . as an inference or illation 
it necessarily fallows from the premises, that is, the mind 
cannot conceive it otherwise; and in this operation it is 
subjected to laws of thought which are irresistible. "When 
the truth of the premises is ascertained or admitted (which, 
for the purpose of argumentation, is the same thing) the 
conclusion, which before was logically correct, now becomes 
also true. All discourse of the kind called argumentative, 
indeed all discourse so far as it contains inferences, may be 
reduced to the form of a series of syllogisms, from which it 
will appear what universal affirmations or negations are im¬ 
plicitly contained in the discourse. It will also show what 
universal affirmations or negations are used as a means of 
attaining to other affirmations or negations which are not 
true unless the first are true, and which when attained be¬ 
come the premises of other conclusions. Discourse of the 
argumentative kind has for its object to establish particular 
things, or things which are comprehended witliin other 
things. Particular things, so far as they are the objects of 
sensuous perceptions, arc directly established by evidence, as 
for instance, the qualities of any material object; but there 
are many things which arc not susceptible of this kind of 
evidence^ and of which there is no evidence but the universal 
consent of mankind. In an argumentative discourse there¬ 
fore the writer who has particular things to prove, alleges, 
expressly or by implication, universal truths, and he affirms, 
either expressly or by the implication of language, that the 
particular things are contained within the universal. If the 
reader assent to the universal truths, and also admit that 
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the partioAilar things are contained therein, the writer accom¬ 
plishes his purpose, and his demonstration is complete. He 
is said to have deduced something, or to have made a de¬ 
duction. If all written or spoken discourse were in the 
form of perfect syllogisms, there could be little confusion or 
dispute about what is called the premises and the conclu¬ 
sion, for the whole matter would be so placed before the 
reader, that he would always perceive the general propo¬ 
sition within which it is affirmed that the particular is in¬ 
cluded. It is then the general condition of every syllogism 
imperfectly expressed, that when we are speaking of what 
we call one thing, we are in effect speaking of maiiy things : 
for that which is asserted of one can equally be asserted of 
all things of the kind, and it is not possible to conceive it 
true of one without conceiving it true of all. 

Some writers have observed that the causal conjunctions 
are employed to denote respectively cause and effect, as well 
as premiss and conclusion; as in the following examples: 
— 1 This ground is rich because the trees on it are nourish¬ 
ing ;* or, ‘ the trees are nourishing, and therefore the soil 
must be rich ;* where the conjuctions because and therefore 
are considered to be used to denote the connection of pre¬ 
miss and conclusion. But in the following sentences, 4 the 
trees flourish because the ground is richor, 4 the ground is 
rich, and therefore the trees flourishthe same conjunc¬ 
tions, il is said, are used to denote the connection of cause 
and effect; and it is added that in the latter case 4 the lux¬ 
uriance of the trees, being evident to the eye, would hardly 
need to bn proved, hut might need to be accounted for ;* and 
as to the former case, it is remarked, 4 that the luxuriance of 
the trees is not the cause of the soil's fertility, but only the 
cause of mi/ /{intiring it.' 

Now in the expression, 4 the trees are flourishing, and 
•''crnfnre the soil must be rich* (if fur must be we write is, 
winch ought to be done), it may he meant to affirm, either 
that the trees are flourishing, and that the quality of the soil 
is unknown ; or it may he meant that the trees are llourish- 
iiu\ and that the sod also is rich. In the former case the 
richness of the soil is concluded, according to the common 
expression, from the suppressed premiss of the invariable 
coincidence of nourishing trees and rich soil, and as the 
world knows or says (which for the present purpose is the 
same thing) that a rich soil is necessary in order that trees 
may flourish, the richness of the soil is in fact, according 
to the common notion of cause and effect, here also con¬ 
sidered to be the cause of the luxuriance of the trees, 
if we look to the matter of the syllogism. In the latter 
case, if both things are affirmed, both that the trees flourish 
and that the soil is rich, the same thing is affirmed as in the 
sentence 4 the ground is rich and therefore the trees 
flourish and in both these cases, when the two propositions 
are considered as affirmations, not connected in the way of 
conclusion, nothing more is effected by the word therefore 
than to suggest the notion of the invariable coincidence of 
*iourishing trees and rich soil. 

The Conclusion of the ’ ground being rich because the 
trees on it are flourishing * (the richness of the ground iu 
question not being known otherwise than by the trees) can¬ 
not be made except from the premiss, 4 wherever trees 
flourish, there the ground is rich.* Now though it may be 
true that 4 wherever trees flourish, there the ground is rich,’ 
it may not be true that 4 wherever the ground is rich, 
there trees flourish,* for the ground may be rich, and covered 
with water in which trees will not flourish. But if we 
affirm that 1 the trees flourish because the ground is rich,’ 
we affirm both 4 that the trees flourish* and 4 that the ground 
is rich,’ which again is nothing more than affirming by im¬ 
plication that 4 wherever trees flourish, there the ground is 
rich,* leaving it, as before, possible that there may be rich 
ground where trees do not (for some reason or other) flourish. 

Nowit is said that in the former ease, where a Conclusion 
is made, the luxuriance of the trees is considered to bo the 
cause of my knoiling the fertility of the soil; that is, iu 
the conclusion, 4 the ground is rich because the trees on it 
are flourishing 4 the ground is rich* is my (concluded) know¬ 
ledge, and because is there used to express cause and effect, 
as between 4 flourishing trees* and 4 my knowledge.* In 
the latter case, where both propositions are affirmative, but 
neither of them in the way of conclusion, it is said that the 
luxuriance of the trees does not require proof but requires 
to be accounted for; that is, richness of soil and luxuriance 
arc here considered in the relation of cause and effect. 
According to this, a relation of cause and effect, though not 
of the same cause and effect, is indicated iu both cases by 


the word because; and in the former case the richness of 
the soil is considered to be proved also. 

This is rather perplexing, but perhaps the perplexity may 
be got rid of thus:-— 4 The ground is rich, because the trees 
on it are flourishing,’ is necessarily true, if it is also 
true that 4 wherever trees flourish, there the ground is 
rich;* but this general proposition must be proved in some 
way or assumed, in order that the logical conclusion may 
also be a true conclusion. 4 The trees flourish, because iho 
ground is rich:* here both facts arc proved or assumed 
(which for the present purpose is the same thing), and it 
is also affirmed by implication that 4 wherever trees flourish, 
there the ground is rich.’ The difference between the two 
sentences then is this : the former affirms that a particular 
soil is rich, if soil is always rich under similar circumstances; 
and the reduction of the expression to the complete syllo¬ 
gistic form shows us what must he proved or assumed in 
order that the conclusion shall be true in this particular 
case. The latter affirms the particular thing to be true, 
which in the former is only true upon a certain condition; 
and it also affirms by implication the truth of this certain 
condition. The former is a syllogism, because that which 
is said of the whole may bo said of a part. The latter is 
nothing more than the implicit statement of a general pro¬ 
position contained in the explicit statement of a particular 
instance: it is no logical inference; it. is no logical induc¬ 
tion; it is simply a statement of a thing being true in a 
certain case, with an implicit assertion that the same thing 
is true in all similar cases; in other words, the form of lan¬ 
guage implicitly contains the affirmation of a general pro¬ 
position, which can only he the result of an induction in the 
nun-logical sense of that term. 

The difference between logical Deduction and Induction 
is explained in the article Induction. But it will not be 
out of place to say a few words on the subject here. In the 
Deductive Syllogism, we proceed from the whole to its 
parts, from the thing containing to the things or some of 
the tilings contained; and this is true notwithstanding it is 
not so expressed in the common form of language. Tor the 
particular conclusion, as already observed, is the thing which 
in ordinary language is said to he proved; but there is no 
demonstrative evidence to the mind, except it is shown that 
the particular conclusion is contained in a general proposi¬ 
tion. The deducli\e syllogism as already explained shows 
what this general proposition is, and tin’s general pro¬ 
position is assumed to be true, or is known to be true in 
some other way thy induction, properly so called, for in¬ 
stance) than by means of the syllogism. But there is 
another mode of operation by which the mind can proceed 
from particulars to generals; hut this, which may he called 
the Inductive Syllogism, is no syllogism, that is, no neces¬ 
sary conclusion, unless nil the particulars are enumerated, 
or assumed to he enumerated ; and in this consists the dif¬ 
ference between the Inductive Syllogism and Induction, or 
what is sometimes, hut, we think, not with strict propriety, 
called Inductive Reasoning, which however is no operation 
of reason, but one of the understanding only; or, to prevent 
disputes about terms, it is not the same mental process as 
that of the Logical Induction, for its conclusion is not ne¬ 
cessary. This Induction then, which leads us from tin* 
observation of one or more like facts to make a general 
assertion which will comprehend like facts not observed, 
is u material illation of quite a different character from 
the other. This process has sometimes been absurdly con¬ 
sidered as a peculiar discovery of modern times, though it 
must have been practised by the first man w! i ever made 
use of his eyes. The process of investigating and collecting 
facts which are among the phenomena of the material world, 
has been greatly improved in modern times. 

That syllogistic form which is properly called Inductive 
(lirayioyh) is explained, though very briefly, by Aristotle 
(A/udyt. Prior., ii. 2d; Topic., i. 1‘2), and is not confounded 
by him with the material induction of a general law or rule 
from the examination of a number of particular cases of 
a like kind.* 

If we wish to prove syllogistically the mortality of a given 
individual John, we say— 

AU nir*n am mortal; 

Joint is a man ; 

Therefore John is mortal. 

Now this eonclus.on is necessary, because 4 John* is con- 

* ’Efr/iywyv p'*v ovv tanv. Kid o IK Jiraywyf/c trvWoynrfwc, 
rb $ia roit t Tfpov Siinpov dVpoe r<p /tin i'p o yWoyiaaaSat. 
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tamed in ‘all men.* But suppose wo wish to prove our 
I»riinary proposition, Unit ‘all men are mortal,’ what is the 
plonks that we must follow ;’ We may ailirm .mortality of 
all men who have died, hut we cannot atlirin it of all who 
are living and who shall live, lor tlint i.i the thing to be 
proved. ' This is a case in which there can he no logical, 
that is, no necessary conclusion. 

Dr.Whalely says (p. 2 J f J) 4 that in the process of reason¬ 
ing by which we deduce from our observation of certain 
known cases an inference with respect to unknown ones, 
we are employing a syllogism in barbara with the major 
premiss suppressed; that being always substantially the 
same, as il a.*serl.s ‘that whatever belongs to the individual 
or individuals we have examined, belongs to the whole class 
under which thuy come.* 

And lie further says that induction, 4 so far forth as it is 
an argument (which has previously, in the same .work 
(p. f>0), been defined to he a ‘syllogism when regularly ex¬ 
pressed), m.iv of coiu>u ho staled s}llogistically; but so 
far forth a*, it is a pn>co\s nj i/npury to obtain the promises 
of that argument, it is oi‘ course out of Iho province of 
l-igic.* Hot a m llogi.MU will he equally gooil (p. It) if wo 
sui) 4itute ai hitrary s\ mhuln for he terms, without any re- 
g.ud to the things signified h, i u-m ; and (p. *21) 4 every 
cuiiel usioii is deduced fiorn.t \o i.ther propositions or pre¬ 
mises.* This hi- called inductiou ih ui, stated svllogistically, 


other words, it is not tho matter in hand to investigate and 
collect facts for a particular purpose, and then not to uso 
them for that purpose. 

In this so-called syllogism then wc have a suppressed 
major of this form, ‘.that which is true of some is true ot 
all,’ which must mean either ‘.everything which is true ot 
some is true of all,* or, ‘this one thing which is true ot 
some is true of all.* In the former case, the suppressed 
major expresses a general proposition, which wo must esta¬ 
blish in order that our illation, which is logically correct, 
may be true materially; but then this is not the proposition 
which we profess to he desirous to establish, and, more than 
that, it cannot be established by the facts investigated ami 
collected. If it means that this one thing which is true ot 
some is true of all, this is nothing more than to make the 
conclusion the major premiss, and so to conclude the con¬ 
clusion from itself. It cannot be supposed that. l)r. Whatoly 
has any such absurd meaning as this: hut his language 
capable of this meaning. lie does however mean either 
this or the other ; and it is not easy to say which is the less 
logical meaning of the two. 

A few more words seem necessary on another passage in 
Dr. Wliately’s work, by way of clearing the way to a right 
comprehension of the province of logic. It has been al¬ 
ready observed that discourse or speech generally assumes 
the form of a syllogism with one of tin.* premises sup-- 


nmii out lobe nothing different u‘om a proper syllogism: pressed; which is by many modern logicians called an 


if the premise^ arc true, the ci>nclu»ion is necessarily true. 
The s) ll.igisui thou has done nothing, ;>ud it leaves the 
pieces of mquin precisely where it was before the induc¬ 
tion was put into this so-called syllogistic form. 


enthymemo.* 

Dr. Whately observes that the entbymome (the enthy- 
meir.e of modern logicians) 4 is not strictly syllogistic, i.e. :N 
condusiveness is not apparent from the mere form of tlu* ex- 


iMjnins a few more words, as it has been pression, without regard to the meaning of the terms; because 


declared to he ‘a just, and, so far as we are aware, an ori¬ 
ginal remark ; and its consequences are extremely impor¬ 
tant.’ {Il'csf minster l\cricn\ No. I/, p. I tit*.) 


it is front tfait we form our judgment as to the truth of the 
suppressed premiss. The expressed (qu. suppressed) premiss 
may bo true, and yet the conclusion false.’ The reason here 


The deducing an inference from lads investigated and given why the (so-called) ent by memo is not strictly sWlo- 
eollceled is said to be an argumentative process, and, like ghaic is, that we form our judgment of the truth of the sup- 


ullicr arguments (that is, syllogisms), capable of being syl- 
logistii-ally expressed. If it is a syllogistic process, it is im¬ 


pressed premiss from tne meaning of the terms. This is a 
singular reason. The truth of the suppressed premiss lias 


douhicdly susceptible of the strict s\ llogistic form. Now'this nothing to do with the validity of the conclusion as an in- 
so called inference is the making a universal adirination fercnec. If the suppressed premiss were expressed, the 
founded on a number of particulars; and if it is a syllogism, question as to the conclusion would he, not whether the sup- 
thu imivi-ial aUinmitiu:i is tlu* conclusion ; and it it is asyl- pressed premiss were true, but whether il necessitated the 
lo^m. the conclusion i .s necessary. The conclusion is by conclusion If the conclusion is already made and one jm o- 
tho supposition a conclusion from certain known things as miss only staled, the truth of the suppressed premiss is not 
to other unknown things; and the universal conclusion is, the matter in question, but only what it is; and when we 
that s.iineilmm »>, true of lt»o unknown thing 1 , which is known have uscortiuned w hat the premiss must be in order that 
to »k* Inn! t'l mo known umy -; in ollii-r wonts, dial, tills , tho conclusion nnv l>o i .... .'.wv .. „ .1 

incihi/jg is true I,oil. of iho known and the unknown I 1,^! may ho valul as an inference. we may then 

ihings. Now 111 order to attain this syllogistic conclusion , n !!,;!“.I ,ll « premiss is true. Ihc expressed 

il iss.ud tiial. we employ a s\ llogi.ifi. in which the uriiur 1 C|l 1 I1^0, 1>t? llUii aml th " wiidusion false, fur flic proper 

premiss is of this form: everything which is true of the ^ l |T rtIssefl P^miss is virtually involved in the conclusivm 
known is true of the unknown; ..r everything which is true nil ! wcc ? P. roiu '**- Besides, the mere form of the 


10 no irm* 01 mr unown miu<: ill imiiit wonis, dial tins , tlu* rniirlnuinn nm- • a .. „ . 

moil,ing is true ho,I, of U10 known and the unknown I 1 “ T } 1 : ? mfcwsn <*. we may then 

1 hingN. Now 1,1 order to attain this syllogistic conclusion , J , • I f he-suppressed preuuss is true. Ihc expressed 

11 iss.ud llial. w(? employ a si Hoggin. 111 which the uriiur 1 oa,ino1 h V [lUKi an<1 th*? conclusion false, for file proper 

premiss is of this form: everything which is true uf tho ^ l |T rtIssefl P^iniss is virtually involved in the conclusivm 
known is true of tin* unknown; ..r everything which is true P^miss Besides, the mere form of the 

ot the known is true of the known and the unknown. nm ih ,lldlca 1 , ° ,ho ? lI PP«sscd premiss ; if it did 

To take Dr. Wliatel) ’s own example: ‘from an ekarni- ^ ». the incomplete syllogism, tho 

nalim. «r tho history of aiv.sr.il tyrannies, and linding tluvt £ Xa-d “? ,m ! lon discourse, would be incapable of being 
ear!, el I a m was ot short diirali.ni. wo .•oucludo that tho \‘rV‘ ll ‘° f °" 11 ®*. a cowplelo syllogism. If we suv 
; ;.ii.e is/z/.v/y „> Urn case wilh all tyrannies.’ And it. is said ~nrc«ihn T t ' S , B ’ whlch “ the »« o/orm of the 

liat m such syllogisms ns these, we assume ‘ that trftulnvr fhi. L n ?' V ^ at ll . MJ » u PP^ssed premiss is, B is C. 
belongs In Hie individual or individuals Unit we art; examining ‘,7 ’ B18 contained in or is eo-extensive with <J; and everv 


belongs to the individual or individuals that we are examining , ‘ S ’ B “ co,,t » in °d ln or is eo-extensive with C; and 

belongs to the class under which they come.’ Now this TT* wl 1 I0 . cal1 comprehend the notion of a < mtaui.mi 
universal allinnation is a proposition' to hr proi'al in )!,!!!.?, u';, 1,8 contai,, cd parts will understand what is 
some way or other. If it be assumed, it is the major of a °*?,L a U ; 18 ex l u : ei>s ® d . m this form : A is contained in C 


deduetive sjllogisni, and the conclusion is logically noeos 
sary. and also true, if the major is true. But‘how ii 
tins major to bo established, by virtue of which we an 


is the major of a . a ■ B *l ,r . uw » Q ln l *»» 8 >»>r«n : A is contahied in C 

is hmieaR! neeos- ^ n ’ S COnt ?‘ n , C ' 1 ir ‘ «•. * ««an had found that 

ie But how is ’l 11 *’ c,,ldd he contained in another (second) tiling, 

of Which we are " S ot, ‘ e r/second) thing were contained in a third, ho 


ni.ijui hi uu usumusnuii, uy virtue or which wc arc ... n i \ - U * n ™ » mini, ne 

to have a logical illation and a true conclusion? It is hulm Uunl 11 ' !; .'wn 7 1'^ i 1 " 8 ° ,1C thing " as ^"““'‘.ed 
admitted that m induction, properly so called, a general, ,, ■ , ° f “8 expression would lie, it is 

sect our sylloiti.hi tl.ot ,l„cooclu.ioil^la bi.toJSl „f toTo” f "vn »*! T 

inference, i. bo « irnc„„„„ufa, to.4 

tins more general premiss. But the object of the true in- h* a vc nil somethin^ i„ Common F Th .X 1™ Lu 


this more general premiss. But tlu- object of the true in¬ 
duction is to establish the general truth from particular 


have all something in common. They have only something 
in common so far as they are all capable of being reduced 


.. I 1 • • » , . » in uv •»» aiv UJtl t/ttUHUIV Vi ucillg 

hicis ilnu arc known ami invcsiigateu. It, m tho case sup- u common form or forms; that is, a pure logic is formal 
posed, the sjllogisui \alu , the particular tacts are useless ; * ltlia8beeu ^ )SCTV0( \ \ )y a i ea rucd writer (• KiUn\mrj?h Beview,* No. U5) 

tiiO Conclusion IS logically good, aiUl It uccomes materially that this i» not the mcnniuK Of llte entiiymeme of Ariblollo, whitdi is quii« 
true when the more general proposition is estahiished which trm-; nor u it ihc meamug ot flic cnUiymomo at cieoto. Tt.o toiw-\,i K 

uue >>n i o iy 1 *. •» • „ l ,\ « i • * i* ai • . 1 sages may bo rctcimi lo as showing Iho menuingo of the old enthymemo 

contains Vho conclusion. But it IS not tlu. object of the m- ( y kp ^{, lir jaa). which seems U> have beeu taken Viy diffcreal wvilers iniiif- 
vcsligalum and collection of facts to establish a proposition i r oscut mUoUo (AnaUjt Prurr., n. 27); Cicero e^usi. 13, uy, 1*. 

different from and more general than that for the establish- I mctrius Phah-reus (rr^i The enthymcme of Doeihiue 

ment of which, tho facts arc investigated and collected; in u the modemeuthymeme (Cuuamt* in del To? ic., 1., c, a.) 
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only. Neithef the syllogism nor its parts regard the mat¬ 
ter, and the propositions which enter into the syllogism 
are only the object of logic so far as they are connected 
bv is and is not And since all propositions, when viewed 
solely as the parts of a syllogism, must bo capable of being 
reduced to the same form or forms, it follows that all propo¬ 
sitions as logical elements connected by is and is not are 
only viewed in that way in which the reason does, and must 
because it does, view all things which are so presented to 
ihe mind independently of the matter, namely, with rela¬ 
tion to the notion of a containing whole and contained parts. 

If this exposition seem tedious, the fault is with those 
who, while they profess to teach pure logic, confound it both 
with an applied logic and with other things also. 

There seems to us another error in Dr. Whatcly, which 
is worth noticing: lie says, 4 No conversion is employed for 
any logical purpose, unless it ho illative; 1 and he adds, 

4 the reader must not suppose from the use of the word 
“illative, 1 * that this conversion is a process of reasoning; it 
it is in fact only slating the same judgment in another 
form.’ Now if we say A is B, meaning that A is contained 
in B, it is a logical consequence or conclusion, though not 
a syllogistic one, that B is not. contained in A. In this 
rase then there can he no unlimited logical conversion 
of the proposition. If A is co-extensive with B, then B 
is co-extensive with A; in which case there is a logical 
conversion. The laws of thought necessitate the non- 
conversion in the one case and the conversion in the other; 
and if these are not logical conclusions, there is no such 
thing ns a pure logic or reasoning. 

It is generally said that logic toadies us to reason cor¬ 
rectly, or that, it shows the process which takes place in the 
mind when a man does reason correctly. It is however 
difficult to admit the accuracy of this sfatenioiH. If a man 
reasons at all, in the strict logical sense, he reasons correctly. 
Language is seldom expressed in the form of syllogisms, and 
it is not usual to express, in any way, both the propositions 
from which we deduce a conclusion. We generally ex¬ 
press ourselves by way of a conclusion and one premiss. 
Now this being so, the suppressed premiss may always he 
discovered by somebody, though the speaker or writer may 
not always he able to discover his own suppressed premiss. 
The conclusion and one premiss being given, the suppressed 
premiss is also given, for the conclusion and the expressed 
premiss necessitate the proper suppressed premiss. They 
who say a man argues incorrectly, when he states a conclu¬ 
sion and one premiss only, assume lliat his suppressed 
premiss is not that suppressed premiss which the two data 
require, hut some other. But if some other, it is impossible 
that they can find it out, and therefore they cannot confute 
him. It is only because the suppressed premiss (perhaps 
not known to {lie speaker) pointed to by the data, is the 
real one, that we can confute the speaker. We show what 
the suppressed premiss is, and then we are in a condition to 
dispute it, and to ask him for proof of it. A man then does 
lift son correctly when he reasons by a conclusion and one 
expressed premiss. The syllogistic form shows us what the 
premiss must be, that is, it leads to tho full interpretation 
of the speaker’s meaning. But suppose a man expresses all 
the terms of a syllogism, and his syllogism is vicious, is it 
vicious because he reasons wrong, or because lie lias given 
a meaning to some of his terms which other people do not, 
or has altogether mistaken them ? We think that his reason¬ 
ing, as surh , is and must be correct. His apprehension may 
he and often is wrong. In this view, reusoning, as reasoning , 
is always correct reasoning. It has been objected to this by 
a friend, that many persons who are not familiar with 
logical considerations, on being asked whether, if every A 
is B, every B is also A, will admit this conversion to he true. 
It is then ilskod if, in admitting this, they reason correctly. 
The answer to this difficulty is furnished by the objector, 
who goes on to say, that if the person who admits this con¬ 
version is asked the same question as to a material con¬ 
version, such as, every goose is an animal, he immediately 
perceives that he cannot say every animal is a goose. This 
shows that his apprehension of the expression, every A is 
B, was incorrect, that is, he did not understand it, hut took 
it to mean something different from what the person inteuded 
by it who put the question. 

In argumentation the conclusions are the matters which 
are directly disputed; but the suppressed proposition is 
generally the real matter in dispute, or the meaning of a 
term is tho matter in dispute. The use of logical forms 


consists in showing fully and explicitly what is expressed 
imperfectly and only implicitly in the common form of lan¬ 
guage; and its use is nut n hit tlu* less because it. neither 
teaches to reason nor convicts our reason of error. Its use 
is to indicate to us all the formal elements and conditions 
of dependent truth. It points out. to us and leads us to the 
consideration of the several propositions which d.M-.uirs,? 
contains, and from the consideration of the several proposi¬ 
tions it leads to the terms, and there it leaves us. 

The cause of this confusion between logic and lnetaphysir 
is obvious, and lies in the necessity which all men feel nl‘ 
a metaphysie of some kind or other. (tenoral terms 
and general propositions, the elements of every material 
syllogism, are deeply fixed in the mind long before its 
consciousness is awakened to the cognizance of the ope 
rations of the reason; and in many minds this consciousness 
is never called into existence. Logicians clearly perceive 
the value of the syllogistic tonus as an aid and a formal 
help in analysing tlie reasoning process in a given case: 
they also see or feel that the reasoning process in itself 
is not knowledge?, but they see that it is a means to know¬ 
ledge. Its barrenness in itself is confounded with its 
productive powers when exercised on a material, and hence 
they have come to confound its opera*ini' energies with its 
products; as if a man should confound his tools with that 
which is produced by his tools operating on his materials. 

A pure logic will lead all men to a met.iphyMc, for a pun* 
logic lias its use in its applications. A nmtaphysic, as a 
system, if it does not contain a logic, will lead to tin* results 
of most systems of metaphysie, that is, to none at all. 

Thus it appears that the study of logic is perhaps the 
proper introduction to a mctapliy>ic: and it wvre much to 
he wished that all who have written on the latter had lir I 
been subjected to the discipline of the former. 

The forms of the Svm.ogism are considered under that 
article, consistently with the plan of this work. In the 
mean time, till we have some sysleni of logic in our lan¬ 
guage which is founded upon and grows mil of some philo¬ 
sophical system, it. is better for the student to study only a 
purely formal logic, which is independent of any philoso¬ 
phical system, and to apply il to his various studio-;. F r 
such purpose, a small pamphlet Mich as lVuf.-->nr jJe 
Morgan’s ‘ First. Notions of Logic, preparatory to the Nii.dy 
of Geometry,* London, JM.W, seems to us the only kind of 
hook in our language that can he safely recommended. 

Tho quest ion, What is Logic? has been a matter of much 
dispute. It has also been disputed whether loeic is ji sci¬ 
ence or an art, or both—an idle question, which may hr 
safely left undecided. It is more important in determine what 
is comprehended in the term logic, and this lias partly been 
attempted here. It is also of some impot lance to show 
that the notions of this science do not. appear to have b«*ni 
very exact among the Greeks and Romans, which may he 
one cause of the traditional confusion as to the limits 
of logic, which has been so common in modern limes. 
It may be also useful to show what logic is coma ivod to bo 
by some modern writers. 

There is no definition of logic in the extant works of 
Aristotle; and if we deduce from his Organon, as we now 
have it, our notion of what the term comprehends. \u- sh iil 
Kind that it contains a great deal which does not belong to 
logic as it has been understood by those who have formed 
the most, exact notions of it. If we should at tempt to 
ascertain what logic is from the writings of :11 v. ho have 
writtcu on logic, it will he found impossible to form any 
exact notion of its limits and object*. 

Dialectic is distinguished by Cicero (7b/>?cr/, k 2) from 
Topic. ‘All exact argumentation,’ he observes, * consists of 
two parts, one comprehending invention(utiain inveniendi), 
and the other judgment (alteram judicandi).’ lie aligns 
to Aristotle pre-eminence in both, and speaks uf the Stoics 
as having especially applied themselves U) the latter, winch 
they named Dialectic. But tho dialectic of the Stoics was 
certainly not confined to pure logic, ns appears from what 
Cicero says in his treatise 4 On the Orator * (ii. and also 
from the statement of the Stoical opinions*a* to dialectic, 
by Diogenes Laertius, in his Life of Zeno of Cuium. 
The Stoic dialectic seems to have comprehended logic and 
more, as will hereafter appear; and yet it comprehended 
less than the logic, of the Peripatetics* 

* See also the Ui,cofolil diusiun of lMiih*i»i>hy hy 1 •iojjf'iies I. iertiu* (7W- 
wiiwm), into Vhysic {(jwcHKOP )t Kline. (ifiucuv), awl llialcctic (SutXtKTifoP), 
Zeuo of Elea vr»u considered a# the founder of dialectic. 
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In Dr. Whately’s treatise, as may bo collected from a 
comparison of various passages, logic seems to bo convert¬ 
ible with syllogistic. To reason, in the strict sense of 
the word, is to make use of arguments (p. 18); an 
argument, when vegularly expressed, is a syllogism (p. 55); 
and logic is the science and the art of reasoning (p. 1): 
from which it follows that to syllogiso and to reason are 
convertible, and that logic is the theory of the syllogism (p. 
73).* This seems to be the meaning of the author, and if 
such be the proper notion of logic, it must be admitted that 
the boundaries of the science are very limited indeed. But 
limited as they really are, in this view of the subject, the 
exercise of reducing argumentation to syllogistic forms still 
contains more than those may bo inclined to suppose who 
have not been disciplined in this practice. 

It may be worth while to notice whut Dr. Whately says 
of tho word argument . ‘Every argument,’ he observes, 
‘consists of two parts, that which is proved, and that by 
means of which it is provedand he adds in a note, that 
this is the strict technical sense of the word argument, but 
that in popular use argument is often employed to denote 
tho latter of these two parts alone, ilut this is a mistake: 
the popular use is the correct use. as it is in many other 
cases. When a man is said to • use a good argument, he 
urges or suggests something which is cither proved or uni¬ 
versally admitted, and the goodness of his argument con¬ 
sists in its being applicable to the matter in hand, and 
obviously comprehending within it something which it is his 
object to establish or prove. He who argues well, possesses 
the inventive faculty us defined by Cicero. It is his busi¬ 
ness to establish one or more things, and to command the 
assent of his hearers by presenting to their minds such 
propositions as only need to be presented in order to com¬ 
mand assent, and which arc comprehensive enough to em¬ 
brace the particular things which lie has to establish. The 
argument, in the popular sense, is the premises of the 
syllogism; or it is the middle term; and it is accordingly 
explained by Cicero (Tnpica , *2) to he * ratio, quao rci 
duhioe faciat fuiutn,* the reason , which gives credibility 
to a thing that is doubtful. Of course that which is 
proved or to bo proved cannot he an argument within 
Cicero's meaning of the term. Dr. Whately himself say9, 

‘ that which is used to prove tho question, if stated hist (as 
is often done in common discourse), is called the reason' 
But it is equally the reason whether placed first or last, and 
is called the reason with strict technical propriety, whatever 
may be the place which it occupies in discourse. The proper 
name for the syllogism is argumentation, of which the two 
premises are the argument; and this is the sense in which 
antient logical writers understood argumentation and argu¬ 
ment. 

The meaning of the term Logic is explained by Kant with 
his usual clearness. Logic is the science of the laws of 
thought. Logic maybe considered from two points of view, 
us General or Special. General logic comprehends only 
tho necessary laws of thought, without which there can be 
no exercise of the Understanding, and it has no reference 
to any difference in the objects to which it is applied. 
Special logic comprehends the rules of thinking rightly on 
any givon subject. General logic again is either Pure or 
Applied logic. In the former we abstract from all empirical 
conditions under which our understanding is exercised, as 
for instance, tho influence of the senses, imagination, me¬ 
mory, &c. A General and Pure Logic has consequently 
only to deal with pure d priori principles, and is a canon of 
the Understanding and of the Reason, but only in respect 
to the formal pari of its use; tho matter which is its object 
may be either empirical or transcendental. A General 
Logic is called Applied when it has reference to the rules 
of the exercise of the Understanding under the subjective 
empirical eonditions, which we learn from psychology. It 
lias consequently empirical principles, though it is so far 
General that it has reference to the exercise of the under¬ 
standing without any distinction of objects. In General 
Logic consequently, the part which comprehends the pure 
doctrine of tne Reason must be absolutely separated from 
that which is Applied, though still General Logic. The 

• Dr. Whately say®,• The third operation of the miud, monely, reasoning (or 
discourse) eApieimt-'d lu words, is argument : and an argument, suited at Juft 
length and in its itfgpUr farm, is called a syllogism; the third purl or logic 
therefore treats of the eyllugiim* The other two parts, which are briefly 
treated by Dr. Whately, are—c. 1, *0f the operations of the mind and of 
terms ;* atul c. 2, * Of propositionsbut they are eery incomplete, and, as we 
think, very deficient in logical precision, There ie a Supplement to c, X. 


first part only is properly a science, though brief and dry, 
as the regular exhibition of an elementary view of the 
Understanding must be.* In this science then logicians 
must always bear two rules in mind: — 

1. As General Logic, it abstracts from everything which 
the understanding contains as knowledge, and from all dif¬ 
ferences in its objects, and it has only to do with the pure 
form of thought. 

2. As Pure Logic, it has no empirical principles, and con¬ 
sequently derives nothing (as has been sometimes supposed) 
from psychology, which therefore has no influence at all on 
the canon of the understanding. It is a demonstrated 
science, and everything in it must be absolutely d priori 
true. (Kant, Critih der Reinen Vernunft , p. 55. &c., ed. 1828.) 

By Applied Logic, Kant understands an exhibition of the 
understanding and the rules of its necessary exercise in 
conrreto , namely, under those accidental conditions of the 
subject which may assist or impede its exercise, and all 
which arc only empirical data. It treats of attention, its 
impediments and consequences, tho origin of error, the 
state of doubt, conviction, &c. 

General logic then abstracts from all our knowledge, 
that, is, from all relation of our knowledge to an object, 
aud contemplates only the logical form in the relation 
of the parts of our knowledge to ouu another, that is, 
the form of thought generally. So far as truth is con¬ 
cerned, since logic is eouversunt only about the general 
and necessary rules of thought, the criterion of its truth 
must lie in these rules; and whatever contradicts them is 
false, for logic would then contradict itself. Vet though a 
logic may be consistent, that is, not self-contradictory, yet 
it may be contradictory to the object; consequently the bare 
logical criterion of truth, namely, the conformity of know¬ 
ledge with the general and formal laws of thought and of 
the reason, is th e conditio sine qua non , and consequently 
the negative condition of all truth. Further however logic 
cannot go, and any error which alfccts not the form, but 
the matter, logic has no means of detecting. 

A recent German writer has viewed logic in a somewhat 
different light, and given it a wider range. The difficulty of 
presenting anything like an adequate view of the principles 
of Hegel by a few extracts must be the apology for this im¬ 
perfect attempt; the obscurity of the exposition, if such it 
shall appear, may be partly though not entirely due to our¬ 
selves. 

‘ That which is generally understood by the term logic, is 
viewed altogether independent of any metaphysical signifi¬ 
cation. In its present condition this science has no subject- 
matter (inhalt) in the sense in which subject-matter is con¬ 
sidered as a reality and as a truth in the ordinary accepta¬ 
tion of the term. But it is not for this reason a formal 
science which is devoid of truth. The region of truth how¬ 
ever must not be sought for in that material which people 
expect to find in logic, and to the want of which its unsa¬ 
tisfactory nature is usually attributed; but the emptiness of 
logical forms rather lies in the way in which they are con¬ 
sidered aud handled. So far as logical forms, considered as 
determinate notions, are disjointed from one another, and 
not bound together iu organic unity, they are dead forms, 
and have not in them the spirit which is their living con¬ 
crete unity. Thus viewed, they have no solid subject- 
matter (inhalt)—no matter which of itself would be a real 
substance (gehalt). The subject-matter which is looked for 
in logical forms is nothing else than a firm foundation and 
concretion of these abstract determinations; and such a 
substantial essence is usually sought for beyond the bounds 
of the science. But the logical reason is itself the Substantial 
or Real matter, which unites in itself all abstract determina¬ 
tions, and is their solid absolute concrete unity. There was 
no need then to look far for a subject-matter, as it is usually 
called; it is not the fault of logic if it anpears empty, but it 
is the fault of the way of considering it.' 

• In forming judgments and conclusions, when the opera¬ 
tions are especially referred to and grounded on the quan¬ 
tity of the notions, everything rests in an external difference, 
in a mere comparison, and becomes a pure analytical pro¬ 
cess and calculation void of all ideas. The deduction of the 
so-called rules and laws of conclusions in particular, is not 
much better than a handling of sticks of different lengths in 
order to sort them out and tie them up according to their 
magnitude—nothing else than the child’s game of select¬ 
ing and putting together the pieces of a picture which is 
composed of parts. This exercise of thought has accordingly 
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not unaptly been compared with arithmetic, and arithmetic 
has been compared with it. In arithmetic, numbers are 
considered independent of any notions, a3 something which, 
independent of their equality or inequality, that is, indepen¬ 
dent of their absolute external relation, have no signification, 
as something which neither in themselves nor in their 
relations express a thought. When it is mechanically 
ascertained that J multiplied by } make this operation 
contains just as much and just as little thought as the 
ascertainment whether in a given figuvu this or that conclu¬ 
sion can be made.' 

Ilegel remarks, that with respect to the formation of an 
individual mind, logic may bo compared with grammar. 
Both logic and grammar are something different for him 
who first approaches them and science in general, and for 
him who comes back from the sciences to them. He who 
begins to learn grammatical forms and rules, secs in them 
nothing but themselves' he who has mastered a language, 
and compares it with other languages, is in a capacity to 
understand the full force of these rules and forms. Through 
the grammar he can reach the expression of the mind, the 
logic. The case is the same with a mail’s first introduction 
to logic: its signification is limited to itself. Logic must 
be first learned as something which a man comprehends 
and understands, hut in which extent, depth, and further 
meaning are not discovered. It is not till wo have a deeper 
acquaintance with the other sciences that the logical becomes 
for the mind, subjectively, not a mere abstract universal, but 
u universal which comprehends within it the abundance of 
the particular: just as the same moral maxim in the mouth 
of a youth, even if he understands it correctly, has not the 
signification ami the comprehensive meaning which it has 
iu the mind of a man oflong experience, to whom the words 
convey the full force of the expression. Thus the logical can¬ 
not be fully estimated until it is made the result of experience 
in the sciences: it then presents itself to the mind as the 
universal truth, not as a particular knowledge coexistent 
with other matter and realities, but as the essence of all 
other knowledge. 

• I>ogic has been defined (by Hegel) as the science of the 
pure thought, which has for its principium (princip) the 
pure knowledge (wissen); not an abstract, hut a concrete 
living unity; and concrete in this way, that iu it there are 
undeniably opposed to one another the consciousness of u 
.subjective self-existence, and a second such existence, an ob¬ 
jective; and that existence is known as a pure Notion in 
itself, and the pure Notion is known as the real existence. 
These then are the two momenta which are contained in 
the logical. But they are only known as existing insepa¬ 
rably, and not each in the consciousness as existing by itself; 
but it is only by virtue of their being also known as dif¬ 
ferent (yet not self-existing) that their unity is not abstract, 
empty, and inactive, but concrete. 

‘This unity constitutes the logical principium (princip) as 
its element, so that the development of this difference, which 
is always iu it, takes place within this clement. Thus the 
entire notion is to be considered iu the one case as existing 
Notion, in the othei* as Notion simply: in tho former case 
it is notion by itself of reality or existence; in the latter it 
is notion as such, self-existing notion. 

* Logic will therefore he divided into the logic of the notion 
as existence, and of the notion as notion; or, to make use 
of the common though very indefinite and ambiguous ex¬ 
pressions, into the objective and subjective logic. 

‘Consistently with the fundamental olemeut of the unity 
of the uotion in itself, and the connected inseparability of 
its momenta, these momenta must be viewed also in their 
mutual relations, so far as they are different, and so far as 
the notion is considered with respect to a difference. Hence 
arises a sphere of Mediation (vermittlung), or of tho notion 
as a system of reflective determinations, that is, of the ex¬ 
istence passing into the internal existence of the notion, 
which, in this way, is not viewed as such by itself, but is 
aficclcd by the immediate existence as by a thing properly 
external to itself.* This is the doctrine of the essence 
(wosen), which stands between the doctrine of existence 
and of the notion; but in the general division of Hegel’s 
work it is placed under the objective logic, inasmuch as, 
though the essence is certainly tho Internal, yet the cha¬ 
racter of the subject is expressly appropriated to tho Notion. 

llegel’s division therefore is into the objective and sub¬ 
jective, or, more distinctly, into:— 

J. The Logic of Existence (Die Logik des Scyns) 

P. C., No. 1010. 


2. The Logic of Essence (Die Logik des Wescns). 

3. The Logic of the Notion (Die Logik des Beg riffs). 

( WissensehuJ't de.r Logik , erster bund, 18 :> 2 .) 

It may be useful to show in a general wav what tho 
Organon of Aristotle, as we now have it, contains. The 
name Organon, or Instrument, was not given by Aristotle, 
but is of a date posterior to him. 

The following synopsis is given by Giulio Pad, iu his 
edition of the Organon:— 


Login in con¬ 
versant nlxmt 
the Syllo¬ 
gism. Ac- ( 
cordingly the 
Org.uion ex¬ 
plains. 


«... « . (With reference to pri 
• V’* in) mury Notion... . . 
°! * S i llo | With rif.wnce to ws- 
giMU. ^ comlury Notions. . , 

f Generally. 


. The Cairo on irs. 

. Ou Interpretation., 
The I*iu or Analytic*. 


, The Svllo- 


f Demonstrative. • . Tho Vostkhior 
. . Analytic*. 

gism. j socially.< Dialectic..Tho Tone 

ophistic. Ou Sophistic 

Llenciii. 

With this tabular view the following general description 
of the contents of the Organon of Aristotle, by an able 
writer, will be intelligible. ‘ The incorrect notions which 
have prevailed ami still continue to prevail in regard to tho 
“ nature and province of logic, v< are, without detract ion from 
his merits, mainly to he attributed to the example and au¬ 
thority of the philosopher himself. The book of Categories, 
as containing an objective classification of real things, is 
metaphysical, not logical. The two books of Posterior Ana- 
lytics, as solely conversant about demonstrative or necessary 
matter, transcend the limits of the formal science; and the 
same is true of the eighl books of Topics, as wholly occu¬ 
pied with probable matter, its accidents and applications. 
Even the two books of the Prior Amity tics, in which tho 
pure syllogism is considered, are swelled with exirnlogical 
discussions. Such, for example, is the whole doctrine of 
modality of syllogisms, as founded on the distinction of 
pure, necessary, and contingent matter; the consideration 
of the real truth or falsehood of propositions, ami the power 
so irrelevantly attributed to the s\ llogism of inferring a true 
conclusion from false premises; the distinction oftheeiithy- 
nieuie through the extra formal character of its premises, 
as a reasoning from signs and probabilities; the physiog¬ 
nomic syllogism, &c. &,e. The same is true of tho hook on 
In ter pr elution. ( 7 rtpi jiiyrurtc); and matters arc even 
worse with that on Fallacies ( Sop/ii.stic Klcnchi). if Aris¬ 
totle therefore did more than any other philosopher for the 
progress of the. science, he also did more than any other to 
overlay it with extraneous lumber, and to impede, its deve¬ 
lopment under a precise and elegant foim. Many of ns 
.successors had tho eorrcelest views of tho object, and scope 
of logic ; and even among the schoolmen there wore minds 
who could have purified the science from its adventitious 
sediment, had they not been prevented from applying their 
principles to details by the implicit deference then exacted 
to the precept and practice of Aristotle.’ (Fdinburgh 
Review, Apnl, 1 8.1.1.) 

It may indeed he strongly suspected that the various 
treatises which compose the Organon contain interpola¬ 
tions. Further, what we now have are only a part of the 
logical works of Aristotle ; and even this part does not ex¬ 
hibit simply a logical system, properly so called, hut rather 
a system of argumentative discourse. 

We may remark of the. Categories that attempts have 
been made to found a philosophical s)slem upon them, as 
explained by Aristotle. They contain, us is obseived by Dr. 
Whalely, the explicit statement that though a pi unary sub¬ 
stance signifies a particular thing, as 1 a particular man,’‘a 
narticularhor.se,’ the general term ‘man or ‘horse’ (which 
lie calls a secondary substance) only appears to denote a par¬ 
ticular thing, but in fact dues not; for the thing is not one, 
as in the case of a ‘ particular man,’ but is said of many 
(v. J 6 , cd. Put*.). This is a clear statement that general forms 
do not indicate realities, but are only the expression of tbo 
mode in which the mind is affected. 

In the Prior Analytics it has been stated that the pure 
syllogism is considered: the introductory chapter of the FirsL 
Book states in a general way the objects of the science as 
conceived by Aristotle, and is expre.-sed with his characte¬ 
ristic clearness. 

| 4 It is proper,* says Aristotle, 4 first to stale about what 

the inquiry is, and to what the inquiry belongs, namely, de¬ 
monstration and demonstrative science. Then wo must 
define Proposition {ir^wramc). Term and Syllogism 

(ffeXXoyKr/ior); and what is a perfect and what an imperfect 

Vol. XVII.— C 
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syllogism. Next, what is meant by one thing being or not 
bring in the whole of another, and what, we mean by a thing 
being predicated of all or none. A proposition then is a 
sentence (Xoyoc) which allinns or denies something of an¬ 
other thing; and this either universally, or particularly, 
or indefinitely. By universally, 1 meau where it applies to 
all or none; by particularly, where it applies to part 
nr not a part, or not to all; and by indefinitely, where 
it. applies, or does not apply, without anything being deter¬ 
mined as to the whole or part. The demonstrative {ano- 
htKTtKri) proposition differs from the dialectic (foaXticriici)). 
The demonstrative is an assumption of one side of the ques¬ 
tion, namely, the contradiction; for he who demonstrates 
does not interrogate, hut he assumes; hut the dialectic is 
an interrogation as to the contradiction.* This how¬ 
ever makes no difference with respect to the syllogism in 
either case, for both hew'lio demonstrates and he who inter¬ 
rogates syllogise by assuming something to he predicated 
or not to bo predicated of another thing. Consequently a 
syllogistic proposition will be simply an affirmation or denial 
of one thing with respect to another, in the way already 
mentioned ; and a proposition will be demonstrative if it is 
true, and obtained by means of tie original hypothesis. A 
dialectic proposition is, with respe- i io thi* question, an inter¬ 
rogation about denial; hut to him who syllogises it is the 
a.'Mimpliou of that which is appirent and probable, as it is 
shown in the Topic.a. What then is a proposition, and in 
what respect a syllogistic, demonstrative, and dialectic pro¬ 
position differ, will he accurately stated in what fallows (in 
the ‘ Analytica Rostmnra ’); hut for the present purpose 
what has been already said is sufficient. 

‘I call Term that into which a proposition is resolved, as 
the predicate (to KoTnyoporfu roc), and that of which predi¬ 
cation is made, with the addition or not of ‘being,’ or ‘ not 
being.* A syllogism discourse, in which certain things 
lining laid down, something different from these things no- 
eessanlv results by virtue of those premises (Tip tooth tlrat). 
And I mean hv the words * by virtue of the premises,’ that 
this something results by reason of them (rid mom): and 
* by reason of them ’ means that no other term is needed in 
order to this necessary result. Now, 1 call that a perfect 
syllogism which requires nothing else besides what is as¬ 
sumed or granted in order that the nece^-nry conclusion 
may appear. I call that an imperfect .syllogism which re¬ 
quires one or more things which are of necessity by virtue 
of the given terms, hut are not assumed in the propositions. 
For one thing to be said to be in the whole of another, and one 
thing to be predicated of the whole of another, is the same 
thing; and I mean by predication of the whole of a thing, 
when one cannot conceive any part of the one tiling (the 
subject) of which the oilier cannot be predicated; and the 
like w hen the predication is of no part of a thing.’ 

It was apparently the object of Aristotle in bis so-called lo¬ 
gical treatises, as we now have them, to make a perfect system 
of argument at i ve discourse, and not merely a logical (properly 
so called) system. It is probable that if all his works of tins 
class were extant, and arranged according to bis ow n method, 
we should see still more clearly that the whole was not con¬ 
sidered a logical system (as the term logic is strictly under¬ 
stood), hut that a logical system (as the term is strictly un¬ 
derstood) was contained in it. "Whether Aristolle or any 
other person put the existing hooks of the Organon to- 
grlher, neither the author who conceived them in con¬ 
nexion with one another, nor any one else, considered them 
as forming a pure logical or even a pure dialectic trea¬ 
tise, but a treatise on argumentation. And ibis is clear 
enough from an examination of the contents of the 
Organon, and the remarks of Cicero ( Tnpira ) and his 
eoninumtatov Boethius, who was himself a writer on 
logic. Boethius, who uses the term Logie, informs us 
that tlio Peripatetics understood this term as Cicero 
understood it, and Cicero delines it to ho ‘ disserondi diligcu" 
ratio,’ or 'an exact method of argumentation.’ The Peri¬ 
patetics, he adds, understood logic to consist in invention 
and judgment; but the Stoics, who neglected invention, 
considered it to consist in judgment only, w hich they dis¬ 
tinguished by the name of dialectic. Thus the logic of tlio 
Peripatetics was larger than the logic of the Stoics. The 
logic of the Peripatetics consisted, first of topic ov invention, 
winch teaches the method of easily discovering arguments: 

* Ti)v aaXtKTtkijv ^rifrn'iytiv oorrav too op3oir tiaXtyrn^^ 
7rf()i Ttor tv tmorijva KM CtKOKparst Xoytov. (Diug. T.avrt, Zi no, vii, # 
c. 34.; 


and Boethius remarks that Aristotle in his ‘Topica’ treats of 
the 1 maxima) propositions’ (called lori), which are uni¬ 
versal propositions, of undoubted truth, which need no 
demonstration, or probable propositions, and from which 
we descend to the conclusions of the syllogism. Judg¬ 
ment is more particularly exercised in making conclu¬ 
sions (in colligendi rat ion e), but inasmuch as all argu¬ 
mentation and syllogising depend on and are constructed of 
propositions, we have to consider both the matter of propo¬ 
sitions and their connection. As to the matter , w r e have to 
consider whether the propositions are true, or necessary, or 
probable, or sophistical. As to the connection, wc have to 
consider the union and the composition of the propositions, 
which may he called the form of the arguments. Logic 
then consists of invention, and of the conclusions from inven¬ 
tion, or the form of the argumentation. The part which 
treats of invention supplies the instruments or means for 
invention, and, as already observed, is called Topice. The 
part which relates to judgment supplies certain rules for 
discerning or separating (discerneiuli), and is called Analy¬ 
tic: so far as it treats of ihe connection or union of propo¬ 
sitions, it is called Analytic Prior ; so far as it treats of the 
inventions themselves, it is called Analytic Posterior, when 
it is engaged about discerning necessary arguments; hut 
when it is engaged about false and deceptive arguments 
(cavillatoriu), that is, sophistical, it is called the Klenelii. 
Boethius then concludes that Aristotle treated of logic in a 
more complete manner than the Stoics, ‘since he treated 
of the two things besides which there is no third, namely 
invention and judgment, while the Stoics neglected inven¬ 
tion and only furnished us w ith the instruments of judg¬ 
ment.’ 

This statement of what tlio logic of Aristotle was, may 
help to remove certain long-rooted mistakes on the matter. 
Dr. Whatcly, who confines logic to the pure syllogism in 
his theoretical view' of the subject, though not in his prac¬ 
tical exposition of it, says that ‘ with the exception of Aris¬ 
totle, hardly a writer on logic can be mentioned who has 
clearly perceived, and steadily kept in view throughout, its 
real nature and object.* And he remarks that even Aris¬ 
totle is not entirely exempt from the error of mistaking the 
nature ol logic and extending it to subjects with which it 
has no proper connection. Now the fact is that Aristotle’s 
logic, being what we have here explained it to he, is a very 
different thing from what it appears to he considered to 
be by many. To say that Aristotle is not entirely exempt 
from the error above mentioned is rather a singular expres¬ 
sion, when three-fourths of his Organon have nothing at all 
to do with the pure syllogism. In fact Aristotle’s Organon, 
and his logic as explained by Boethius, are much more 
like Watts’s much-ahused ‘Right Use of Reason’ than like 
what many modern writers take them to be. 

There is a short but not a satisfactory account of the 
contents of Aristotle’s Organon by Dr. Thomas Reid, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1 sOfi. It may however serve to give the reader some 
notion of the contents of the work. The best account of it 
is said to be by Barlheleniy St. Hilaire, La Lngique iVAria- 
tote , 2 vols. 8vo. 

The controversial tone of this article, in a work of this 
description, may require a word or two of apology. Until 
the limits of Logie are better defined, the subject must he 
controversial, for the question What is Logic 1 * must con¬ 
tinually recur. The work with reference to which these 
remarks are chietly made has long had a great circulation, 
and has taken the placo of former treatises, which is a 
sufficient reason why the errors of that work, if such they 
l)e, should he pointed out. In various parts of his work. 
Dr. Whatcly has explained with sufficient precision what 
he considers Logic to be: ho has in fact defined it os the 
pure syllogism, irrespective of all material considerations. 

| But in the execution of his plan he continually perplexes 
the render with considerations as to the matter of proposi¬ 
tions and terms; and he transcends the narrow limits 
within which the science, as lie understands it, is confined. 
It cannot he supposed that a writer, however able, can so 
fur deviate from a scientific method without serious pre¬ 
judice to his work* 

Two reviews of Dr. Whately’s treatise have fallen under 
our notice, one of which appeared in tile ‘Westminster 

• The edition of Hr. Whntoly's 1 Lo^ic ’ referred to in this article i« tlm 
fourth. The writer did not know flint there wsi» a sixth, which contains some 
Icw'Jdtorniions. till this article was ready for tlio pros*. The leader should 
refer both to the fuuith and to the sixth editions. 
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Review* for January, 1828; the other in the * Edinburgh 
Review * lor April, 183:». The former shows that Dr. 
Whately is nut alone in some of those opinions which we 
consider erroneous. The latter is from a master-hand, who 
is well acquainted with both antient and modern writers on 
logic and philosophy. To this article we are much and 
d.-eply indebted. 

Several treatises on logic have appeared in Germany, 
which profess to exhibit the subject according to a strictly 
scientific method. Among these may be mentioned Kiese- 
w oiler's ‘ Grundriss einor Allgcmcincn Logik nach Kan- 
tisrhen Gruudsalzcn,’ &c. f Berlin, 1791. 

A complete catalogue of logical treatises would be very 
long; and the value of the catalogue would hardly com¬ 
pensate for its length. Writers have formed their notions 
of the science with more or less precision, but have seldom, 
if ever, kept w ithin their own limits; and this is a difficulty 
which is inherent in tlio subject. If confined to the ban 
allirmation or negation of propositions expressed by is or 
7.v not (considered simply as determinations of quantity), 
and to the pure syllogism, the theory of logic is soon ex- 
luilisted, and as a science it is comprised within very narrow 
limits. If we once transcend those bounds, we enter into a 
wider sphere, in which this formal logic becomes a mere 
point. To ascertain the full import of the words is and is 
// >t in a proposition is the highest aim of philosophy. 

ORIBA'SlUS (’()(Ki/Idmoc, or ’<> piftaaiotj), an eminent 
piiNsiciiiu and the intimate friend of the emperor Julian, 
was born at Sardes, the capital of Lydia, according to 
Suidas and Pliilostorgius {Hist. EccJes ., vii. la), or rather, 
according to Eunapius (De Vii is Philosnph. et Sojihist.), 
who was liis contemporary, at lVrgamum, a celebrated city 
of Mysia, nml the birthplace of Galen. After enjoying 
the advantage of a good education, he became a pupil of 
Zeno, an able physician of Cyprus, to whom the emperor 
J uliau addressed a letter still extant. (Epist.M.) Oriba- 
sius soon became so famous in the practice of his pro¬ 
fession as to induce .Julian, upon being raised to the rank 
of Caesar, to take him with ltitu into Gaul as his physician, 
A.D. 85.0. Eunapius seems (in ail ambiguous passage) to as>ert 
that, it was partly by the assistance of Oribasius that Julian 
was declared emperor, and says that he has given the parti¬ 
culars of the transaction in another of his works, which is 
lost. But however this may he, it is certain that they were 
upon the most intimate terms, as is proved by one of Ju¬ 
lian’s letters address'd to Oribasius, which still lomains 
( Ejnst. 17), and is at the same time a monument of their 
superstition and pagan idolatry. When Julian succeeded to 
the empire, on the death of Constanttus, a.d. 3f» 1, he raised 
Oribasius to the rank of q urns tor of Constantinople (Suidas), 
and afterwards sent him to consult the Oracle of Delphi, 
W'hence he brought back the celebrated unswer, that the 
Oracles had ceased to utter predictions. (Cedrenus, 
Chronic., p. 304, ed. Paris, 1647.) Oribasius accompanied 
the emperor in his expedition against Persia, and was pre¬ 
sent at his death. (Philoslorg., too. cit.) He afterwards 
fell into disgrace through the envy of his enemies, had all 
his estate confiscated, and was banished by Valentinian und 
Valens. He supported his misfortunes with fortitude, and 
by his medical talents gained so much love and reverence, 
that the barbarians (as they are called) began almost to 
adore him as a god. At last the emperors, feeling their 
loss of his professional skill, recalled him from banishment, 
restored his confiscated fortune, and loaded him with 
honours. He was still alive when Eunapius, who was his 
intimate friend, wrote his account of his life, which is placed 
by Lardner (Heathen Testimonies , tfc.) about the year 400 
(Isidor. Pelusiot., Epist ., lib. i., p. 437, ed. Paris, 1638, fob), 
and as this was more than fifty years after his attending 
Julian in Cuul, ho must have lived to a good old age. 
There are in the Greek Anthology two epigrams written in 
honour of him (lib. i., p. 85, and lib. iv., p. 486). 

He was the author, according to Suidas and Photius, of 
several works which are no longer extant. A Commentary 
on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates goes under the name of 
Oribasius, but it is manifestly spurious. The author, who 
appears to have been a Christian, quotes the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, and says in the preface that he wrote his work by 
order of Ptolemy Euergetes. It is of little value, and was 
first published at Paris, 1533, 8vo., ed. Jo. Guinterius An- 
dernacus, Lat. The Greek text, if it exists at all, has 
never been published. 

We possess three works bearing the name of Oribasius, 


which are generally considered to he genuine, viz.: 1, avra* 
y<oyal uirnucfu, ‘ Collect a Medicin.vha •/, nrro^ir, ‘Synop¬ 
sis ad EusiaiIlium 3, ivirotutrro, ‘ Kuporista ad Euna- 
piuui,’ or ‘l)e facile Parabilibus.* The first of these works 
was composed, as we learn from the preface or dedication 
preserved by Photius, at the command of Julian while 
they were in Gaul together, and consisted originally of 
seventy books, according to Photius ( Hiblioth ., cod. rex vii.), 
or. us Suidas says, of seventy-two; whence it is also called 
opiiKnvrafi l/3\ixj, ‘ Libri lxx,’ Of this large work, which 
consisted almost entirely of extracts from Galen and 
other authors, we possess rather more than one-third 
part, namely, books 1-15, 21, 25, 43, 41, 45, 46, 47, 48, 
49, and 50.* They are extremely valuable, both as contain¬ 
ing passages from authors whose works are no longer extant, 
and also as serving frequently to correct and explain differ¬ 
ent sentences in Galen’s works. It would be impossible 
here to give anything like a complete analysis of so large a 
work, and perhaps this is the less necessary as it contains 
but little original matter ; but it may be useful to give a 
general idea of its contents, mentioning at the same lime 
anything that may appear especially worthy of notice. The 
first five books treat of Dietetics; lib. vi. contains directions 
about sleep, exercise, friction, &c.; lib. vii. is on venesec¬ 
tion, arteriolomy, cupping, purging, and emetics (he says 
that the effects ol* hellebore were first tried upon dogs and 
afterwards upon men, and that be cured by men us of it a 
woman atfeeled with cancer): lib. viii. is about chsters, 
with some more remarks on hellebore and emetics; Id), 
ix., on climate, winds, &c., and also on external applica¬ 
tions; lib. x., on natural and artificial baths, containing a 
particular account of the oil baths and oil and water baths; 
the five following books are on Materia Mcdiru: the 
twenty-fourth und twenty-fifth books contain a complete 
system of anatomy and physiology, taken almost en¬ 
tirely from Galen's great work, ‘lie Usu Parlium Cor¬ 
poris Huniani.’ It should here however be noticed tb.it 
Oribasius is the first author who gives an account of 
the salivary glands, which appear to have been over¬ 
looked by Galen ; at least no description of them is to 
be found in any of his extant anatomical works. The pas¬ 
sage in Oribasius occurs lib. xxiv., cap. 8, and is as fol¬ 
lows: ‘On each side of the tongue you will find tin? orifices 
of file vessels called salivary large enough to admit the end 
of a probe; they have their original the root of the tongue, 
where there are the glands of the same nature, for the 
vessels arise from them in the same way as arteries, by 
means of which the salivary moisture lubricates the tongue 
itself, and all the adjacent parts of the mouth.’ The 
above seventeen books were for some time supposed to he 
all that remained of the fc/Jfyi/jfcovra/Ji/lXoc. They first ap¬ 
peared in Latin about 1550, Venet., s. a., Svo., ed. J. Bapt. 
Rasarius, ap. P. Manutium, Aldi F. The first fifteen books 
were published, Mosqum, 1808, 4to., Gr. and Lat., ed. Mai- 
tlnoi, under the title ‘XXL Veterum et Clarorum Me- 
dice rum Grrocorum Variu Opuscula,’ &c. Of the twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth hooks there is a good edition, Lugd. 
Bat., 1735, 4to., Gr. and Lat., ed. G. Dunduss, with tlu$ tide 
‘Orilmsii Anatomica ex Libris Galeni,* &c. Cocchi however 
published, Florent., 1754, fob, Gr. and Lat., in his edition of 
the collection of surgical works by Nicetas [NicktnsI, two 
works by Oribasius, wtpi icarayfiartoi/, ‘ De Fractal is,’ and 
7rfpi kfrqi 0()7//i(tnop 9 * De Luxatis,’ which he conjectured to 
be the forty-sixth and forty-seventh books of the crwayiaydt, 
and at the same time lie expressed his opinion that the 
forty-third and forty-fifth books bad long been before the 
public under the title ‘De Laqtieis et Macliimimentis Chi- 
vurgicis cx Horace et Heliodoro,* contained in ‘Vidi 
Vidii Chirnrgia,’ fob, Paris 1514, and in the twelfth vol, 
of Charticr’s edit, of llippcrr. and Galen. Angelo Mai has 
lately discovered in the Vatican library part of lib. xliv., . 
1 JJe Abscossilnts;’ lib. xlv. 1 De Variis Tumoribnshb. 
xlviii. ‘ De LnqueL;’ lib. xlix. ‘ De Machinamentis,* und 
part of lib. 1., * De Pudendorum Morbis.’ These lie lias 
published in the fourth vol. of ‘ Class. Auetor. e Vatic. 
Codie. Edit./ Hvo., Rom in, 1831. The contents of the last-' 
mentioned books are sufficiently expressed by their titles, 
nor is there anything in them deserving of particular notice. 

. The second of the extant works of Oribasius (called 

• K. K. Dietz wtatex in tlie preface to his unedited * Scholia in Hippocr. et 
Gal./ Sec. (Regim. Priuw., 8vu. t ISH-t, i l vols.), that he di-rovered lw«i more 
hooks that had boeii overlooked by Mai, bni Uoe* m»t Kpccify v hir.h they uiv. 
These he intended to insert in their proper places in the new edition of (Juba* 
sius which he Mas preparing fox the press at the time of his dcuth. 

C/ 2 
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MvoJ/ic, ‘ Synopsis,’ and addressed to his son Eustathius) | 
liiM.sls of nine* hooks, which, as wo learn from the preface, 
composed after the former woi k, and is an abridgement 
fit. In the first hook he treats of various kinds of c\er- 
i.se, baths, external applications, cupping, scarification, 
'aching, &c.; he also gives directions lor choosing which 
ein in the arm to open in phlebotomy, and says that it is 
angerous to touch the median, on account of the proxi¬ 
mity of the nerve; that arteriotomy should he performed on 
he temples or behind the ears. He next gives (lib. ii.) a 
ist of simple drugs with their properties; lib. iii. treats of 
.lusters and other external medicaments; lib. iv., of materia 
nodica; lib. \\, of diseases of women and children, &c.; lib. 
;i M of fevers, contagion, &c.; lib. vii., of surgery; lib viii., 

Hseason of the head, eyes, and ears, lycanthropia, and hydro¬ 
phobia; lib. ix., diseases of the thorax, abdomen, kidneys, 
See.; also on diabetes, in which disorder he recommends 
sudorific*. The Greek text of this work has never been 
published; a Latin translation by J. Hapt. Rasarius ap¬ 
peared, Vouch, 1554, Hvo., ap. 1*. Manulium. 

The third extant work by Orihasius hears the title of 
Ivvitiittrra, ‘Do facile Parabilihus,' and is addressed to his 
friend Ennapius (though some copies i\. the time of Photius 
read Fugcniusu at whose desire* it was composed, and who 
is probably the author of the 1 Vit*c Phiiosoph. et Sophist.' 

It consists’of four hooks, which seem »o he a short abridge¬ 
ment, of his great work, chiefly taken from Galen, Dioscovides, 
•and llufus Ephesius. It genuinenessisboubted h) Spiengel. 
Of this work also the Greek text lias never been published. 
A Latin translation by . I. Sichard came out, Basil, 15*2'J, 
ful, and another by J. Hapt. Rasarius, Venot., 1558, Hvo. 
Rasarius also published, Rim’ 

of hts Usmsluimus of all the works of Orihasius, which are 
inserted in tin* first, volume of the 1 Medicie Artis Prin- 
ripes,’ by H. Stephen*, Puri*, 15(17, - tom. fol. 

Orihasius has been called ‘Galen’s ape,’ and it is true 
that, he seldom contradicts him ; hut he has also inserted in 
his works so much that is original, that it is surprising that 
lie should have confined himself to the office of a mere 
compiler. 

ORIOIIALCUM. or AIJRICHALCIJM, one of the an- 

tienf names for brass. [Hkass.] 

O'RK.'OU. | Vn rniiD.K.J 

ORIEL. The origin of this term is very obscure, and j 
lias hitherto baffled all etymologists. Some have supposed 
it to he derived from Oricnx, as if windows of this descrip¬ 
tion were first introduced in an eastern aspect; of which j 
there is no proof, nor indeed any probability. Others again 
have derived it from o rare, through the low Latin word 
ontlnritthwi , signifying a small oratory or prayer-closet, to 
which use such bays within chamber* may have been occa¬ 
sionally applied. The term Oriel however is thoroughly 
established, and the meaning now affixed to it is sufficiently 
clear and precise. It is applied to that particular kind of 
hay-window which is made to project from the upper story 
of a building. The distinction therefore between a hay 
and ail oriel is this: by the former is understood a project¬ 
ing window, or rather a project ion pierced with window 
openings in its entire width, and rising immediately from 
the ground, whether it he confined to the lower part of the 
building or carried up through one or more stories above 
the ground-floor ; by the latter, a bay which does not descend 
to ihe ground, hut is suspended over the fare of the wall 
beneath it. Oriel accordingly corresponds with the German 
terms Rrkerfenstcr and Chorfvaster, which are almost the 
onlwonos of similar import in any foreign language. This ab¬ 
sence of a name for it is accounted for by the thing itself 
being scarcely known in the architecture of other countries, 
and m our own it occurs only in our Domestic Gothic or Tudor, 
such form of window being very rare indeed in ecclesiastical 
structures. In our domestic, which also comprises eol- 
legiato architecture, it is a beautiful and valuable feature, 
and one which admits of very great diversity of design, and 
also imparts much variety and liveliness of effect to a build¬ 
ing, more especially if there he ground-bays likewise, the 
two kinds of projection both harmonising and contrasting 
with each other. 

Internally there is no distinction between Bays and Oriels, 
inasmuch as both the one and the other form a recess whose 
sides are filled with windows. But greater variety of plan 
occurs in oriels than in bays, which are usually more spacious 
as to breadth and of shallower proportions as to depth; 
they are also either rectangular in plan, or form three sides 


of an octagon, whether a regular one or not; whereas curved 
forms arc of frequent occurrence in the plans of oriels, and 
occasionally combined with straight ones. Yet as similar 
plans do occur in bays, no real distinction can be founded 
upon such accidents of design. Thornbury Castle, Glou¬ 
cestershire, contains an example of a bay of very unusiol 
character, both in respect to plan and elevation, its plan in 
the upper part being different from that of the lower, and 
in some degree projecting over it, as is indicated in tlio an¬ 
nexed figures, the first of which describes the plan of the 
lower, the other of the upper floor. 



Though these figures will suffice to give sotno general 
notion of the forms, for a complete illustration of this sin¬ 
gular specimen we must refer to the ‘Second Series of 
Pugin’s Gothic Examples;* merely adding here, that, con¬ 
sidered singly, the plans have a picturesque complexity, and 
that such quality is greatly enhanced by their being com¬ 
bined. 

Hays generally terminate in either a plain or embattled 
parapet; but oriels are for the most part made to show some 
sort of roof, either rising behind or resting upon the mould¬ 
ings which serve as their cornice. Occasionally this roof 
or cmwn is rendered an ornamental part of the design, and 
terminated by some kind of finish. Oriels may therefore 
he described as consisting of three distinct parts, viz. the 
supporting portion, consisting of a series of mouldings, 
splayed off so as to come down to a point below, somewliat. 
after the manner of a corbel (for which member we would 
accordingly suggest cnrM-sf.no/ or corbel-base as a signifi¬ 
cant and very convenient term); 2udly, the body of the 
oriel, consisting of the window-apron or window-parapet, 
and the window-openings themselves, the former of which is 
almost invariably panelled so as to correspond with the lights 
themselves, whereby the whole is made to consist of a series 
of panels, 1 hose in the lower range being blank or solid, the 
others perforated and glazed ; 3rdly, the crown or roofing, 
occasionally including under that term the ornamental 
finish, of whatever kind it. may he, above the windows, when 
that happens to form a conspicuous termination to the 
design, as is the case with the semicircular oriel at Great; 
Clmlfield, where the parapet is formed by a rich bandeau, 
or crown of strawberry-leaf ornaments or Tudor-flowery 
with open work between them. (For drawings of this beau¬ 
tiful example and all its details, see Walker’s Manor-House 
at Great Chat field.) 

The corbel-stool admits of very great variety and freedom 
of treatment, it being sometimes formed of few and bold 
mouldings and surfaces, at others of numerous and delicate 
ones. Neither does it invariably approach to a point at its 
termination, hut finishes horizontally, and in some in¬ 
stances in a line as wide as the central division of the win¬ 
dow. In fact there is such great diversity of design in 
respect both to the general form and design of the curbed- 
stool, lliat it is impossible here to enumerate all the varieties. 
In some oriels this part is made to assume the form either 
of a single or double pendant; in others the mouldings are 
in somewhat a similar fashion, being made to slope down¬ 
wards instead of being carried horizontally. These pendant¬ 
like supports sometimes rest upon or seem to spring from 
armorial shields, carved heads, or other ornamental devices: 
neither are instances wanting of the corbelling resting 
upon a column or some kind of shaft, for which member 
the suitable denomination would be corbel-shaft or corbel- 
stem. In some later examples, again, of the Elizabethan 
period, instead of being supported beneath by corbellings, 
tne window rests upon large trusses or brackets ; windows 
of this description however partake very little of the cha¬ 
racter of oriels, and can hardly be described as being of the 
same class. Some distinctive term therefore for windows 
of that sort would be useful, as would likewise some others 
in order to express various particulars which, for want of 
thenveannot he pointed out without more or less of circum¬ 
locution. The term jutting-window might be adopted for 
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that, species of upper window, which, although situatoil like fifteen additional sets of rooms were built on the south side 
the oriel, merely juts out from the surface of the wall, and of Bishop Robinson’s wing. 

forms scarcely any recess within the room. On the other Between Carter's and Robinson’s Buildings stands the 
hand, where a window, either hay or oriel, forms an unusually library, begun in 1788, from a design by Mr. James Wyatt, 
deep recess or distinct alcove to an apartment, having its one of the most chaste buildings of its kind in Oxford. * 
ceiling defined from that, room instead of being in con- The patronage of Oriel College consists in the rectories 
liuuution of it, such window might, as regards the interior, of Ufton Ncrvct in Berks, Plymptree in Devon, Burleigh 
he very well described as a tow-win dew, which term in Essex, and of Cromhall and Tortworth in Glouroster- 
wouhl at once describe the difference between it and the shire; the vicarage of Coleby and the rectory of St. Peters 
ordinary bay; the example of the two oriels at Great Chalfield, Saltiicctby, in Lincolnshire; the curacy of Morton Pinck- 
wliich has been above referred to, perfectly answers to ncy, in Northamptonshire; the vicarage of St. Mary the 
such term, as they form an alcove nearly as deep as Virgin, in Oxford; the cv-acy of Swayneswicko and the 
wide, have an enriched vaulted ceiling, and are set within vicarage of Twiverton, in Somersetshire; the rectory of 
an arch whose mouldings serve as a frame to the whole Clialdrington, alias Cholderton, in Wilts; and the vicarage 
recess. of Aberford, in Yorkshire. 

Although no such work has hitherto been attempted, a The number of members upon the college books, Dec. 31, 
monograph on hays and oriels might be rendered one of 1838, was 327. 

great interest. The materials for it are abundant, and many (Chalmers's Colleges and Halls of Oxford , vol. i., pp. 77- 
fino examples might, he collected from various colleges at 87; Ingram’s Memorials of Oxford; Oxford Univ. Cairn- 
Oxford, as Baliol, Lincoln, Magdalen, All Souls, St. dar % 1839, pp. 230-23.3.) 

John’s, &c. ORIFLAMMK. [Banner.] 

Niiruberg also furnishes some interesting spccimons'of ORl'GENES (Upiyto/c), commonly called by English 
such windows, several of which are to be found in Ileidel- writers Origen, was horn in Egypt in the year 184 or 185 
off’s ‘ Niirnbergs Baudenkmale der Vorzeit,’ including that a.d. Porphyry states that lie was born of heathen parent* 
in the Plarrhof of St. Scbald, so greatly extolled by Dr. and brought up in the Greek religion, hut this is denied by 
Dibdin on account of its bas-relief pannels. I Eusebius. He received instruction from Clemens of Alex- 

ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD, was founded by king' andria, then a catechist at Alexandria, and at a later period 
Edward J1. in 1320, on Iho suggestion of Adam de Brume, j lie attended the lectures of the celebrated philosopher Am- 
his almoner, for a provost and ten fellows. The number of ; luonius Saceas. In the year 202 his father Leonidas suffered 
follows has been since increased by various benefactions, j martyrdom. Though not quite seventeen years old, Origen 
Four, for the counties of Somerset, Dorset, Wilts, and J was hardly restrained liy the care of his mother from offering 
Devon, were added by John Frank, master of the rolls, I himself also to martyrdom. He sent a letter to his father 
who died a.d. Mil; one for the old diocese of Worcester, ; in prison, containing this sentence:—‘Take heed, father, 
by John Carpenter, bishop of Worcester, about the year ! that you do not change your mind for our sake/ After his 
H7G; one for the old diocese of Lincoln, by William | father’s death, Origen was supported for a short time by a 
Sinvth,- bishop of Lincoln, 1607; and two by Richard j rich lady of Alexandria, but lie soon became able to imiin- 
Dudley, chancellor of the church of Salisbury, 162!). Queen i tain himself by teaching grammar. At the age of eighteen, 
Anne, in 1712, annexed a prebend of Rochester to the ! Demetrius the bishop of Alexandria put him at the head of* 
provostship forever. Several exhibitions and scholarships j the catechetical school in that city, to the duties of which 
have been founded in this college by different benefactors, i otlicc lie devoted himself entirely and with great success, 
namely, three (for bachelors of arts) by Dr. Robinson,' During this period he supported himself by the sale of his 
bishop of London, 1718; six by Richard Dudley, above ! library of anlient authors for a daily stipend of four nholcs, 
mentioned, and Mr. St. Anthony; four under the will of! which he received from the purchaser. Wo are not tol'd 
Tlenrv, duke of Beaufort. 17-14; two under that of Mrs. j how long this payment was continued. In his twenty- 
Ludwell, 1761; and two were established by the Society, ; lirst year, having taken up the opinion that the words of 
1 js 38. The foundation now consists of a provost and i our Saviour ( Ma/f/trn\ xix. 12) ought to he uudcrMood 
eighteen fellows, with seventeen scholars and exliibi- literally, lie castrated himself; in later life he confessed his 
lienors. error in this matter. Soon after this be learned Hebrew, 

This college took the name of Oriel from a large mos- a thing very unusual at that time (Hieron., J)a Vir . /////s7., 
suage, situated partly in the pariah of St. John Baptist, in c. 66); but his knowledge of the language was never very 
Oxford, and partly in St. Mary’s parish, called La Oriole, j great. About the year 212 his preaching reclaimed from 
which was granted to the provost and fellows, in 1327, by tho Valentinian heresy a wealthy person of the name of 
king Edward III., to which they removed at that lime from Ambrose, who afterw ards assisted him materially in the puh- 
the tenement in St. Mary’s parish, where they had been lication of his Commentaries on the Scriptures. He was 
first established. The hospital of St. Bartholomew, near sent by Demetrius into Greece upon some ecclesiastical bu- 
Oxford, with all its appurtenances, was also granted to the sincss.and on his way thither, in 228, lie was ordained a pres- 
college by king Edward 111., at Adam de Brume’s request, i byter at Caesarea in Palestine. This circumstance excited the 
chiefly as a place of retirement for the Society in times of ! jealousy of Demetrius to such a degree, that when Origen re¬ 
plague. turned home lie found that prelate violently opposed to him ; 

Among the eminent persons educated at this college he therefore left Alexandra and retired to Ca*sarea in 231- 
were:— Archbishop Arundel; Reynold Pecoc.k, bishop of Demetrius held two councils at Alexandria upon thisoccasion, 
Chichester in tho time of Henry VI.; Bishop Butler, author by the first of which Origen was forbidden to teach or even 
of the 4 AnalogyBarclay, the translator of Brandt s 4 Ship to appear in the city; by the second, lie was depo-ed from the 
of Fooles ;* Cardinal Allen ; Sir Walter Raleigh; Prynne; office of presbyter, and perhaps excommunicated. Dome- 
Chief Justice Holt; and Dr. Joseph Warton. trius moreover sent letters to most of the churches, in conso- 

No part of the piesent buildings of this college is of an quence of which Origen was condemned by the bishop of 
earlier date than 1620, when the southern and western Rome, and by all others except those of Palestine, Arabia, 
sides of the antient quadrangle were rebuilt. The hall and Phoenicia, and Achuia. Jerome states that these prococd- 
chapel, which are on the eastern side of the quadrangle, ings were not taken because Origen w as guilty of anv heresy, 
were rebuilt, between 1637 and 1642. About or soon after but solely from jealousy of his eloquence and reputation, 
this time, the north side was reconstructed, and made While Origen resided at Caesarea, he was resorted to by per- 
uniform with the other three sides. The hall is ascended sons from the most distant places, who were anxious to 
by steps, under a semi-hcxagonal porch, above which, in hear his interpretations oi the Scripture. Among his 
niches in the main building, are statues of Edward II., disciples were several who afterwards rose to great ein incite 
Edward III., and tho Virgin^and Child. in the church. His advice was now eagerly sought for. 

Besides this quadrangle, on the east and w ? est sides of the Mammroa, tho mother of the emperor Alexander Severn s, 
garden are two handsome buildings: that on the cast was sent for him to Antioch that she might converse with him 
built in 1719, at the expense of Dr. Robinson, bishop of on religion; and at a later period he had a correspondence 
London, before mentioned; that on the west, called Carter’s with the emperor Philip and his wife Severn. At two 
building, was constructed in 1729, in pursuance of the will synods which were hold about this time in Arabia he again 
of George Carter, D.D., for some time provost, who be- enjoyed the success, rare indeed in religious controversy, of 
queathed his whole property to this college, partly for this convincing his opponents: those were, Bervllus, bishop of 
purpose, and partly to purchase advowsons, lu 1817 Bostra in Arabia, who denied the pre-existence of Christ, and 
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some who ho.n this opinion that the human soul dies with 
the hud v, and will be revived with it again at the resurrec¬ 
tion. He also paid visits tu the churches of Rome and 
Athens ; the former of these visits was some time before he 
left Alexandria, and the object of it was, as he himself tells 
us, ‘to see the most antient church of the Romans.’ When 
he was sixty years old he permitted his discourses to bo 
taken down iu short hand, and in this way above a thousand 
of his homilies were preserved. 

it was about this time that he wroto an answer, in eight 
hooks, to I he objections brought against Christianity by 
Celsus, a philosopher who lived in the reigns of Hadrian and 
the Antonines, in a work entitled ‘The True Word’ (Aoyoc 
*AX^tb/c). The objections of Celsus, as they appear from the 
answer of Ongen (for the work itself is lost),are of a frivolous 
and malignant character, and the work of Origcn has been 
esteemed b>th in ancient and modern times, not only as a 
satisfactory answer 1o his opponent, but as one of the best ! 
apologies for the Christian religion that have been written | 
by the antients. 

In the Dec tan persecution (a.i>. 250) Origen was impri¬ 
soned and suffered great tortures. lie died shortly after 
his release from prison* some say at Tyre, in a.d. 253, in Iho 
sixty-ninth or seventieth year of his age. 

Origen is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable men 
among the antient Christian writers. His talents, elo¬ 
quence, and learning have been celebrated not only by 
Christian writers, but by heathen p lulus >phers, including 
Porphyry himself. Jerome calls lmn ‘ a man ol immortal 
genius, who understood logic, geometry, arithmetic, imi.de, 
grammar, rhetoric, and all the sects of the philosophers ; 
so that he was resorted to by many students of secular 
literature, whom he received chiefly that he might embrace 
tin; opportunity of instructing them iu the faith of Christ.* 
(Dr I '//*. Jilust , c. 51.) Elsewhere he calls him the greatest 
teacher since the apostles. We find this same Jerome how¬ 
ever at a later period of his life violently attacking Origen 
and approving of the persecution of his followers. Sulpicius 
Severn* says that in reading Origen’s works he saw many 
things that pleased him, hut many in which he (Origen) was 
undoubtedly mistaken ; hi! wonders how one and the same 
man could be so dilleient from himself; and adds, ‘where 
he is right, he has not nil equal since the apostles ; where 
he is iu (he wrong, no man Inis erred more shamefully.’ i 
(Dialog., i. 3.) All ngiee that he was a man of an active I 
and powerful mind and of fervent piety, fond of investigating : 
truth, and free from all mean prejudices, of the most pro- j 
found learning and of the most untiring industry, llis whole 
life was occupied in writing, teaching, and especially iu ex¬ 
plaining the scriptures. No man, certainly none in antient 
times, did more to settle the true text of the sacred writings 
and to spread them among the people, and perhaps few have 
introduced more dangerous principles into their interpreta¬ 
tion. For, whether from a defect in judgment or from a 
fault iu his education, he applied to the holy scriptures the 
allegorical method which the Platonists used iu interpreting 
the heathen mythology. He says himself that ‘ the source 
of many evils lies in udhering to the carnal or external part 
of scripture. Those who do so shall not attain to the king¬ 
dom of Cod. Let us therefore seek after the spirit ami the 
substantial fruit of the word, which are hidden and myste¬ 
rious.’ Ami again, 4 the scriptures arc of little use to those 
who understand them as limy are written.’ 

In the fourth century the writings of Origen led to violent 
controversies in the church. Kpiplmnius, in a letter pre¬ 
served by Jerome, enumerates eight erroneous opinions us 
contained in his works. Ho is charged with holding here¬ 
tical notions concerning the Son and the Holy Spirit; with 
maintaining that the humau soul is not created with the 
body, hut has a previous existence ; that iu the resurrection 
the body will not have the same members us before; and 
that future punishments will not be eternal, hut that both 
fallen angels and w icked men will he restored at some dis¬ 
tant period to the fuvour of (Sod. (Ilieron., Adv t /?*{/’., lib. ii., 
tom. iv M p. 403.) These opinions were not generally held by 
his followers, who maintained that the passages from which 
they were drawn had been interpolated in his writings by 
heretics. In 401, Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, held a 
synod, iu which Origen and his followers were condemned, 
and the reading of his works was prohibited; and the monks, 
most of whom were Origenists, were driven out of Alex¬ 
andria. Ilis opinions were again condemned by the second 
general council of Constantinople, in a.d. 553. 


The most important works of Origen were his editions 
of the Hebrew’ text and Greek versions of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, which were the results of a diligent collation of 
manuscripts. The ‘ Tetrapla’ contained the four Greek 
versions of Aquila, Symmaelius, the Septuagint, and Tlieo- 
dotion, arranged in four columns. The addition of the 
Hebrew text in one column, and of the same in Greek cha¬ 
racters in another, formed the ‘ Ilexapla.’ Of this great 
work only a few fragments remain, the best edition of which 
is that by Montfaueon, in 2 vols. ibl., Paris, 1713. Of his 
other works, which wore so numerous that one uuthor states 
that lie wrote six thousand volumes, the greater number 
have perished. Ilia ‘Stromata' and 4 Principia’ (mpi apxuw) 
illustrated the doctrines of Christianity according to his pe¬ 
culiar method of interpretation. The 4 Stromata * was in 
ten purls, and illustrated tho doctrines of Christianity by 
comparing them with the opinions of the philosophers. 
Three fragments of this work are preserved by Jerome*. 
The 4 Principia’ was in four hooks, but we only possess a 
short notice of it iu the 4 Myriobhm’ of Photius (cod. viii.), 
an extract in Eusebius (Contra j\h tree Hum Aun/nnnm /, lib. 
i. f one or two in Justinian's Letter to Mela, and sonic frag¬ 
ments in the ‘ Philocalia.’ Rutiiius, in the fourth century, 
made a Latin translation of the 4 Principia,* which is still 
extant; but Rufmus has, by his own confession, added so 
mm h to Origin's work, that it cannot be taken as a fair 
exhibition of hi* opinions. Indeed all the extant works of 
Origen are very much corruped. 

We have still in Greek his treatise 4 Of Prayer,’ his 
| 4 Exhortation to Martyrdom,* his 4 Apology for the Christian 
• Religion,' an Kpistlo to Africamis, another to Gregory 
■ Thaumaturges, and fragments of a few other epistles ; part 
j of his ‘ Commentaries on the Bnoksof the Old and NewTcsta- 
! muni ;* 4 Philocalia,’ containing extracts from his works made 
by Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil the Great; and in the 
' ‘Calcine’ there are many notes ascribed Lo Origen, which 
! H net however considers to be spurious. Several of his 
j works remain in Latin translations, made by Jerome 
! and Rutiiius, hut chiellv by ihe latter. Complete lists of 
1 his extant works are given by Huot, Cave, Bnsnage, I)u 
j Pin, and Tillemont, and by Fahrieiiis in the Hi hi. Greet'., 

| v. i., 2ft. The standard edition of his whole works is that 
j of Du la Rue, in 4 \ols. i‘4., Paris, 1733. 

(I[net, Origeniuna; Lardner’s Credibility, part ii., chap. 
38, and the authorities quoted by him; Mosheim’s Ecclesi¬ 
astical History .) 

ORl'GEN ES, also a pupil of Amnion ius Saceas, must, bo 
distinguished from the other Origen. Longinus and Por¬ 
phyry mention three of his works, entitled, ‘On Daemons,’ 
the * Demiurgus,’ and ‘Galieuus.* 

ORIIIUELA, a city of Spain, and the chief town of the 
(listriel of Onhuela, in the kingdom of Valencia. It is 
situated in 38 u 8' N. hit. and 1° W. long., and lies on the 
banks of the Segura, in an extensive plain at the foot of a 
lofty mountain of limestone, which overhangs it precipi¬ 
tously on the north. This plain, or huerta, as it is called, 
is about 17 miles from east to west, and about 5 miles iu 
average breadth from north to south. It is bounded on tho 
north and south by ranges of hills and mountains hare of 
trees, on the east by the Mediterranean, and on the west by 
the huerta of Murcia, of which it is a prolongation. The 
I soil is a rich clay, with a mixture of sand in some parts, 
resting on a stratum impervious to wuter. On the cast. 

I ern side are many strips of sand, which tile Segura has 
deposited in its overflowings, but these are of small moment 
in comparison with the exceeding fertility of the rest of the 
huerta, which is esteemed the richest and most beautiful 
in Spain. * Tho orange trees of the huerta,* says Minano, 
‘besides their utility, embellish the scenery and give balmi¬ 
ness to the air; ever charming by the brilhunt green of their 
foliage, by tho multitude and fragrance of their flowers, and 
by the beauty of their fruit, they form delightful orchards, 
alternating with groves of mulberries and other fruit-trees. 
Delicious is it to repose beneath these shades, where the 
taste, the eve, and the smell receive impressions equally 
grateful. The murmuring of the waters which llow through 
the trenches, the variety of fruits, tho gaiety of the pea¬ 
santry, and the purity of the sky, give rise to elevated ideas, 
so that some foreigners have fancied they here found the 
delicious spots depicted by Milton in his “ Paradise Lost.” * 
Fig and pomegranate trees, silver elms, and cypresses diver¬ 
sify the vegetation of the huerta, while clumps of date-palms 
towering above all impart an oriental character to. the 
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scenery. The huerta yields? also abundance of hemp, /lax, noco continues a wide river, running in a western direction 
wheat, barley, canarv-secd, lucerne, maize, and vegetables; along the southern base of tin? Parime mountains, until it 
with wine, oil, silk, and barilla, and a Hurds pasturage to approaches GS W W. long*, when it. is joined by the Atabapo 
cattle of all sorts. It is deservedly called 4 the Garden of from the south and by the Guaviare from tlu; west. From 
Spain,* a distinction due to its delightful and salubrious cli- the confluence of the last-mentioned riven* its course lies to 
mate, the industry of its inhabitants, and the abundance of the north, along the western base of the Parime Mountains, 
water which is conveyed to every part of it by means of arti- and in this part its navigability is interrupted lry the Rau- 
ficial canals, making it independent of the sky for its dales of Maypures and Atures, between 5“ and 5° to' N. hit. 
supply of moisture, and giving rise to the proverb— The Raudales are a peculiar kind of cataract. Thu great 

* Mum o no Uuevn, volume of water does not descend at once from a consider- 

Trigu on orihuela/ able height, as in the Niagara river, nor does it traverse a 

(Rain or no rain, narrow opening between rocks, like the Amazon in the Pun go 

In orihueitt there ingrain.)* do Manseriche, but the bed of the Orinoco at Maypures and 

The population of the huerta, which contains twenty-nine Atures, which is nearly 8500 feet wide, is divided into nu- 
towns and villages, amounts, according to Antillon, to rnerous narrow channels by rocks and rocky islands, between 
nearly 00,000, of whom about 25,550 belong to the city of which the water runs with great rapidity, and forms a suc- 
Orihuelu. The city is four leagues distant from Murcia, cession of small cascades. The highest of these cascades 
four from the Mediterranean, nine from Alicante, the same does not exceed nine feet, and the river descends in about 
from Cartagena, and thirty from Valencia. It is the see of six miles only about thirty feet by all the cascades of iho 
a bishop, and its chapter comprises live dignitaries, seven- Raudale of Maypures. But the velocity with which the con- 
toon canons, twelve prebendaries, and twelve semi-prelum- fined body of water runs in the narrow channels renders it 
danes: it has also a collegiate chapter at Alicante. Besides impossible to ascend the raudalo. The Raudale of Atures is 
iis caihcdral, Orihuela has three parish churches, two more only half a mile long, and of a similar description. Below 
without the walls, and live dependent churches; nine con- these raudales the river continues to How between low hut 
vents of monks and three of nuns (suppressed in IK35), two , rocky hanks. Opposite the mouth of the river Meta, whie 
hospitals, a foundling hospital, a house of refuge, a theatre, joins it from the west, is a powerful whirlpool round an is 
a public granary, a cavalry barrack, a post-office, and seven Kited rock, called the Stone of Patience, from the circum 
itiUM. Its institutions for public instruction are a university, stance of its generally taking two days to pass it at low 
comiecled with 1 lint of Valencia, a seminary, and two water. 

colleges, in all which education is much neglected. Some distance farther down the whole bed of the river is 

The city is divided by the Segura into two parts, which narrowed by rocks, which advance into it from both sides, 
communicate by two bridges. It is also divided into four and the stream (lows rapidly through the Narrow of Bara- 
wards. In form it. is long and narrow, winding round the gium, which is 181)3 yards wide. But before it readies l)n* 
b;e;o of the mountain La Muela, which overhangs it. The mouth of the Apuro river it leaves the rocky country, ami 
•.Ireels are straight and broad, hut unpined. The public no other impediment to navigation occurs, except the Boon 
buildings are not worthy of notice, but the private houses del Inferno, near Muitaco, a whirlpool produced by a ledge of 
an* f»r the most part regular and tolerably handsome; and mck, which however does not cross the whole bed of the n\cr, 
the general aspect of the city is cheerful and agreeable. nor prevent vessels of three hundred tons burthen from ns- 
Tlie inhabitants of Orihuela are noted for their super- rending as far as the mouth of the Apure. From the june- 
stitioii and demoralization; and also for their industry, lion of iho A pure the course of tin* Orinoco lies eastwards 
Though they arc for the most part agriculturists, the to the point where it empties itself into the Atlantic < >coan. 
city has a thriving commerce, and manufactories of linens. In Ibis part of its course the navigation for boats is rendered 
hals, soap, and starch, some tanneries, eleven Hour-mills, dangerous by the Heating rafts, which consist of forest-trees 
and more than 100 oil-mills. Its annual contribution to torn from their natural scat by the inundations of the river, 
the exchequer is only 2700/. and covered with aquatic plants. Near the town of Ango*- 

Orihuelii is one of the most antienf cities of Spain, having tura the river again runs between rocks for a short distance, 
existed before the time of the Carthaginians. It passed hut though in one place it is not more than 710 yards wide, 
from their hands into those of tho Romans, Goths, and this narrow (Angostura) may be passed without danger. 
Moors successively ; and in A. n. 1057 was made the capital Below Angostura vessels of considerable burthen may as- 
of one of the petty kingdoms into which the khalifate of ceml iho river with the trade-wind, which blows constantly 
Cordoba was divided. It was soon re-anne\od to the king- from November to May, but it is necessary to avoid tho nu¬ 
dum of Cordoba, and in 1228 was included in the kingdom rnerous sand-banks, which are dangerous when the water is 
of Murcia, then established by Alien II ud. Il fell into the low, especially after the month of January. These? sand 
hands of the Christians in 1205, when it was taken by bunks aro also subject to change's. 

James I. of Aragon. Several islands occur in the Orinoco below Angostura. 

(Minline; Antillon ; Labordc, 77?//. Di'sn'ip.dtil'Espagnr.; They arc generally of moderate size, partly low and partly 
Townsend’s Jmntry through Spain; Iuglis, Spam in la3t); rocky. The rocky islands belong to the Fannie Mourn 
Mariana. Hist, (it?//, do Hspatia.) tains, along tho northern base of which the rim* flows in 

OKI LI-ON. [Bastion.] the lower part of its course. About 130 miles from its 

ORINO'CO, a large river of South America, which has its mouth the delta of the Orinoco begins. The river sends olf 
origin, according to the most recent information, not in the to the north a branch, which soon divides into a great num- 
enlro, but on the southern declivity of the eastern part her of other branches, all known by the general name of 
of the mountain system called Parime, but its source j Boras Chicas (small mouths). They are all narrow when 
has never been visited by Europeans, nor has any in- compared with iho principal branch of the river, called Boca 
formation respecting it been obtained from the natives, tie Navies, but most of them are deep enough to admit, ves- 
It is supposed that this river rises near 64° W. long, sels of considerable size. Of late the*e blanches have been 
and between 3° and 4° N. lat. Humboldt advanced much frequented by smugglers, but they can only be 
np the stream as far as the mission of Esin era Idas, and ho I gated under the guidance of the Indians who inhabit tin? 

that some monks had penetrated several miles farther j islands of the delta, and who aro well acquainted with the nil 
to the confluence of the river Chiguire, where the Orinoco is rnerous channels which the river has formed in the soil al 
so narrow that tlio natives have made a bridge over it of vial soil of the delta. The Bocas Chicas empty themselves 
creepers at the foot of a cataract. Above this fall the country partly into the Atlantic nnd partly inlo the Gulf of Faria, 
is in possession of the Guaic.as, a race of aborigines of rather between the continent of South America and tho island of 
white complexion, who prevent foreigners from advancing Trinidad. Ton of them aro ratlier large rivers: their names 
farther into the inouuluiu region. Schomburgk confirms enumerating them from east to west, are Cano de Lauran, 
this account. Cano do Nuina, Cano Chico do Mariusas, Cam. Grande do 

At this point the river runs in a general western direc- Mariusas (navigable), Cano do Mucarco (navigable), Cano 
tion, and several miles farther down it divides into two arms, de Cucuina (narrow*, but deep), Cano de Pedernales (navi- 
of which that which flows to the south-west is called Cassi- gable),. Cano de Matiamo Chico, and Cano do Manamo 
quiari, and after a vapid course of nearly one hundred miles Grande. The three last mentioned fall into the Gulf of Pa- 
jmns the Guainia, or Rio Negro,thus forming a natural water- ria. The llocade Navios,or principal branch of the Orinoco, 
communication between the Orinoco and Amazon, into which runs eastward to tho ocean, and is divided for a distance 
latter river the Guainia falls. [Brazil, #VftP|UKKi^e channels by a scries of islands 
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which lie nearly in the middle of t host ream. These channels ! mountains of Caracas. Almost all the rivers descending 
are known by the Indian names of Zacupana and Imalaca, j from the last-mentioned range unite at one place, a little 
and their eastern extremity is not (juite thirty miles from Cape i above St. Jay me, and form a large body of water, which. 
Bn rima, which is situated at the mouth of the river. Both are about thirty miles lower down, falls into the Apure, about 
navigable, but that on the south, called the Channel oflma- fifty miles from its mouth. All these rivers are navi- 
tiica, though wider has less water; it is however commonly gable through nearly the whole of tlieir course, but aro not 
used by large vessels. Each of these two channels is more navigated, as they drain the Llanos,.a country rich in pas- 
than two miles wide, and the whole width of the river, in- ■ forage but without agriculture. The Apure itself however 
eluding the islands, considerably exceeds five miles. From | is navigated up to its junction with the Rio San Domingo, 
this point farther down, the breadth continues to increase, and the latter is then navigated to a small place called To- 
and at the mouth, between Punta Barima on the south and ! runes, at some distance south of the town of Varinas. The 
the island of Cangrejos on the north, it is move than sixty j agricultural produce of the countries along this part of the 
miles wide. The navigable channel, which lies in the middle, : Andes is thus brought down to Angostura, and thence ex- 

is crossed by a sand bar with seventeen feet of water, and I ported to Europe. 

in brcudlh varying from two miles and a half to three miles 1 Among the rivers which join the Orinoco from the right, 
or a little more. Within the bar the water deepens on the j only the Caroni requires to be mentioned; it drains a long 
side of the island of Cmigrcjus to four and live fathoms, and valley in the Parimc Mountains, rising east of the source of 
the navigable channel is more than twelve miles wide, j* the Orinoco, and north of the upper branches of the Rio 
Though no arms branch olF from the Boca de Navies to i Branco, an uHluent of the Guainia, in the Sierra Pacaraitna, 
Hie south, the low country which extends from the Punta ! and running mostly in a northern direction. The current is 
Barima to the mouth of the Essequibu river, and is watered ' very swift, and much interrupted by rapids; near its mouth 
by several small streams, is traversed by narrow natural it descends by a cataract fifteen feet high: but the wide 
canals called etabbos, which generally He parallel to the ! valley through which it flows is rich in agricultural products, 
shores of the Atlantic, and connecting the small streams, ! which include every kind of interlropical fruits and grains, 
constitute an internal water-conum^hcatiou for small boats ■ and the Cascarilladel Ango*tura {Jiotrplandiana trifoliata). 
between the Orinoco and Pumeroou rivers. \ The Caroni runs more than 300 miles. The whole course 

The tributaries of the Orinoco are very numerous, and \ of the Orinoco, so far as it is known, is estimated by Hum- 

many of them have both a long course and a great \ohime of buldt to he nearly 1300 miles, or equal to that of the 

water. Those which join it on the left aro navigable through Danube. 

nearly the whole of their course, and are rarely impeded by j The tides aro perceptible as far as Angostura, or nearly 
rapids; some of them aro already navigated. But the rivers j 250 miles from its mouth, in the month of April, when the 
which fall into it on the right, originating on the elevated : river is lowest. At the confluence of the Caroni, more than 
region of the Parimu Mountains, descend from them by mi- j 150 miles from the mouth, the water at that time rises 
morons rupids and cataracts, so us to be, at least Ibr a great | fifteen inches. During the rainy season the Orinoco inun- 
part of their course, entirely uuflt for navigation. We shall ; dates the greatest part of the Llanos, or plains which lie to 
only mention a few of them. I the north of it, and likewise a portion of the plains which 

The Guaviare rises near 3°N. lat., in the declivities of the extend west of its middle course to the base ol* the Andes. 
Paramo dcSumma Paz, a portion of the great chain of the j Immediately after the vernal equinox the rising of the water 
Andes, but. the upper part of its course is not known. Ac- < is perceptible: at first it rises slowly, only an inch in 
cording to information collected from the native tribes which j twenty four hours, and sometimes the river sinks again in 
inhabit the adjacent country, this river, like the Orinoco, j April. It attains its highest level in July, and remains sta- 
dividos into two branches, of which one running south-east ! tionary from the end of July until the ‘20th of August, when 
joins the Uupcs, an upper branch of the Guainia, or Rio it begins to decrease progressively, but more slowly than it 
Negro, so as to constitute another natural water-commmii- ■ increased. It is lowest in January and February. At An¬ 
imation between the two water systems of the Orinoco and I gostura the mean rise does not exceed twenty-four or twenty- 
Amazon. This branch is said to have been once navigated I five feet, hut in the upper part of its course it rises several 
by a Portuguese, Cuhuqucnn, and is accordingly called the ‘ feet higher. 

Channel of Cahuquena. The lower course of the Guaviare (Humboldt’s Personal Narrative, fyc. ; Depon’s Voyage 

does not seem to oppose any obstacles to navigation, but as no d la Par tie Orientate de la Terre Ferine dans PAmeriqun 

European settlements have yet been established on the Meridionale ; Schomburgk, London Geographical Journal, 
hanks, it is only navigated by the native tribes. 1* falls into vol. x.) 

the Orinoco near 4° N. lat., after a course of more than 500 ORIOLE {Oriolus) the name used by Linnaeus and authors 

miles. generally to designate a genus of Mkruj.iu.k, which the 

The Rio Meta, which joins the Orinoco near 6° N. reader will find characterised in that article. [Vol. xv., 
lat., originates with its numerous branches in the Andes east p. 123.] 

of Bogota, tho capital of New Granada, and is said to he navi- Woods and thickets are the haunts of tlio Orioles; and 

gable for about too miles from that town, hut it is not used, there they live in pairs, congregating however for their 
The most northern of its atlluents however, the Rio Casa- autumnal migration. Their nests are very artificially framed, 
imre, is navigated, as it originates not far from one of the and constructed at the extremities of the branches of high 
most frequented mountain-passes of the Andes, that of trees; insects, with different kinds of berries and other soft 
Toxitlo, which loads to the valley of the Rio Sogumozzo, fruits, form their food. The prevailing colour of the plumage 
north of Bogota. English manufactured goods, sent from of the males is yellow, and this character is constant in the 
Trinidad, are carried up the Orinoco, Meta, and Casanaro, greater number of species known. The females differ much 
and over the tnountuin-pass to Bogota and the adjacent from the males, their plumage exhibiting greenish or tar- 
tracts. The course of the Rio Meta exceeds 500 miles, and n is lied yellow tints; and the young in early life always 
that of the Casanarc perhaps 300 miles. resemble the females. Their moult is simple and or- 

Thc Rio Apure, which joins the Orinoco between 7° and 8” dinary. 

N. lat., likewise from the left, enters it by a great number of Geographical Distribution of the Genus .—Asia, Africa, 
channels, and brings to it the waters of innumerable large islands of the Indian Archipelago, and Southern and Eastern 
streams, which partly originate on the eastern declivity of the Europe. 

Andes north of (j a N. laC and partly descend from the south- Example, Oriolus galbula, the Golden Oriole . 

urn slope of the maritime mountains of Caracas. This river Description.*—Male —Golden yellow, a blackish brown 

receives all the waters which descend from a mountain-range spot between the eye and the bill; wings and tail black ; a 
more than 500 miles in length. The Apure itself rises in the yellow spot on the quills, not far from the middle of the 
Sierra de Merida, and runs more than too miles along its base wing when closed; and the tail-feathers terminated with yel- 
to the south-west, and afterwards from west to east, collecting low; bill reddish maroon; iris red; feet bluish grey. Lengt h 
in its course all the waters which descend from the Andes, rather more than ten inches. Mr. IIoy agrees with Mr. 
Before it joins the Orinoco, after a course of about 450 miles, Yarrell that the male does not obtain its brilliant yellow and 
it enters an extremely low and level country of considerable black till the third year. 

extent, which for several months of the year is changed into Female .—Greenish olive above; greyish white with a 
a temporary lake. Through this alluvial country it has cut yellowish tint below, where the plumage is marked by some- 
a number of channels, by which it discharges its own waters wluit distant greyish brown short stripes or dashes disposed 
and those brought down by olkcjr fjvdrs from the maritime longitudinally; wings brown bordered with olivaceous grey, 
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tail olivaceous tinged with black; yellowish beneath with a 
brownish black mark, somewhat in the form of an irregular 
Y ; no dark streak behind the bill and the eye. 

The Young of the year resemble the female; but the 
longitudinal stripes of the lower parts are more numerous 
and deeper in colour; bill blackish grey and iris brown. 

Variety, with black spots on a brilliant yellow ground. 

This is supposed by Bclon and others to be the XXtopitov 
of the Greeks: Galgulus, Vireo, and Oriolus , Lut., and the 
Virus of which Pliny (book x., c. 33) speaks as suspending 
its nest on a twig of the topmost branches of a tree, after 
the manner of a cup. It is the Bertjuq/iga , Hr u ft ola. Gal - 
bvdro, Gar belli i, Uiullone , and Gravulo gentile of the modern 
Italians; and Rigogolo commune of the Stnr. degl. Ucc. ; 
Turin/ of the Spanish ; Lnriot , Compere Loriot , and Orio 
of ihe French; Gelbe Ruche , Gelbnr Pirol, Der Pyrold , 
tVirdnral , &c., of the Germans and Netherlander; Gout - 
merle of the Low Dutch; IVitwall of Willughhy and Ray ; 
and y Fui/alchm felon of the ancient British. 

Habits, Rejn'oduetion , t\V.— The Golden Oriole is, upon 
tin* whole, a shy bird, haunting lonely groves and thickets 
on the skirts of woods, excepting in the fruit season, when 
it always frequents orchards, to the no small loss of the 
owner. It is difficult to get near them, though they are 
sometimes approached hy the sportsman under the de¬ 
ception of his imitative whistle; but it requires great ac¬ 
curacy both of lips and ear to perform this fraud, for the 
least mistake, or one false note, will send the bird off 
at once. The food consists of insects and their larva), 
berries, and fruits, among which figs, grapes, and cherries 
are favourites. The whistle of the oriole is loud but Hute- 
like, and Pechstein expresses the sound by the word puhlo. 
The cup, ur rather saucer-shaped nest, is formed of wool and 
slender grass-stems, and placed ill the fork of a branch, 
usually towards its extremity. The old French quatrain 
says, 

* On flit qii'un linmnu! mu* 1«* nid ne trciiv;!, 

I)u I.nviot, lofpH'l no t'lu-t piMiilu, 

A un ruin rail, aussi t»sl *u.?ppntlu, 

Voyla pouvquoy cu din* on coiitrouvn.’ 



Nest of Golden Oriole. 


The eggs are generally four or five, purplish white with 
a few ash-grey and claret spots , and the female watches 
over them with such maternal care, that it is said she will 
suffer herself to be taken rather than abandon them. In 
this country nests have been taken in Suffolk and Norfolk. 

Geographical Distribution .—Sweden, where it occasion¬ 
ally breeds; some of the districts of Russia, Germany, Hol¬ 
land, I ranee, Spain, and Italy; Malta (on the southward 
migration to Africa), Greece, Egypt, Tunis, Tripoli, and the 
whole north coast of Africa; Trebizond, and Smyrna. In 
a note to Pennants British Zoology, by J. L., it is stated 
that it is common in India under the name of Pitluck or 
Peel tick , and that drawings of both sexes were sent from 
Oude to Lord Valentia; but these were probably specimens 
of Oriolus aureus so often received from India, a species 
which, though in some degree like the Oriolus galbula , is 
dMinct from it. 

In our own country the Golden Oriole has been found in 
Hampshire, Devonshire, Cornwall, near Manchester, near 
Lancaster, near Walton in Surrey and near Godalraing, at 
P. C. # No. 1041. ° 


Cheshunt (Ilorts), near Saxmundham in Suffolk, in Nor¬ 
folk, at Tynemouth in Durham, and in South Wales. It 
has been seen, though rarely, in Ireland, but never, as far 
as w f c can learn, in Scotland. 

The bird can only bo considered us an occasional summer 
visitor in Britain, where it first appears in April, returning 
in September. The Prince of Musignano slates ( Spree hi a 
Comparativo) that it arrives near Rome in the spring, and 
departs in the autumn. 

Utility to Man .—The Gulden Oriole gets very fat after 
its summer feed of fruits. Willughby saw many of them 
in the poulterers’ shops at Naples, and says that 4 it hath 
very delicate llesh, and yields wholesome nourishment 1 



fJolilnn Oriolo. 

Lower figure, male *, upper figure, female. 


ORIOLPNAL [Merui.id.k, vol. xv., p. 123.] Mr. 
Swainsoit slates that the Oriolince live in small flocks, *fly 
well, and frequent high trees, among the foliage of which 
they seek for caterpillars, soft insects, and fruits. ( Classifi¬ 
cation of Birds , vol. ii.) 

ORPON (Constellation). We have already noted the 
appearance which the Greek astro mythological system has 
of being an application of existing fables to a subdivision of 
the stars derived from the East, mixed perhaps with the 
Oriental allegories, imperfectly understood. The trivial 
character of the myths hy which the Great Bear and Orion, 
perhaps the two most remarkable constellations in the 
heavens, are accompanied, is enough of itself to upset any 
claim to high antiquity for the s\stem abo\e noted. We 
owe this brilliant cluster, according to Ilyginus (of whose 
two or three very slight stories this is the most striking), to 
the fraternal solicitude of Apollo that his sister Diana 
should remain unmarried, or at least that sho should not 
marry one Orion, a son of Neptune according to some, or 
of a rather curious parentage according to others. The 
deity above mentioned, when persuasion had failed, hit 
upon a method of preventing his sister’s match, as follows, 
lie asserted that she could not hit a black object which ap¬ 
peared in the sea at a distance; and she, being a good 
markswoman, showed him immediately that she could. 
This black object however was the head of her lover, w ho was 
swimming at the time; and the end of it was that, accord¬ 
ing to custom, he was immediately gazetted as a constellation, 
with his club and lion’s skin. 

Orion is surrounded hy Eridanus, Canis Major, Gemini, 
Auriga, and Taurus. The position of his belt, with respect 
to Aldcbaran and Sirius, ami the proximity of Procyon, 
Castor and Pollux, the Pleiades, &c, render it difficult to 
foiget and unnecessary to describe this part of the heavens. 
The list of stars is as follows: a and /3, of the first rnagni- 

Vol. XVII.— D 
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tude, were? frequently railed Betelguosc or Bctclgcux, and ! 
Rigol, corruptions from Arabic names; y was called Bol- 
latrix. 
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59 ° 21' N. lat., and between 2° 22' and 3° 25 W. long. 
They are divided from the mainland of Great Britain by the 
Pentium! Frith, which is 5$ miles wide at its eastern en- 
1 trance between Duncan>by Head and Borough Point in 
; the idand of South Ronaldsha. The llux and retiux of the 
j water during tho run of the tides through this strait is 
broken by the Pent land Skerries, which lie a little more 
j than 4 miles to the north-east of Duncansby Head, and 2J 
j miles south of the island of South llonaldsha ; and farther 
j westward by the islands of Swona and Stroma, the latter ot 
j which lies within li mile of the shore of Caithness. A strong 
! current is thus produced running at the rate of from three 
j to nine miles an hour in various parts of the Frith at one and 
j the Mime time; a circumstance which causes so much sea 
I in gales of wind as to render the strait very dangerous to 
deep-laden vessels. There are two lighthouses erected on 
the Great Pentium! Skerry, and another on Dunnet Head, 
on the south side of the western entry to the Frith, with tho 
•assistance of which the strait may bo navigated with com¬ 
parative safety in moderate weather. 

The group consists of 67 islands and islets, 27 of which 
are inhabited; the remainder, called holmes, are only visited 
during tlie summer for tho preparation of kelp or as pas¬ 
ture grounds. Tho largest; of these islands, called Pomona, 
or Mainland, extends from south-east to north-west, about 
IS miles, and divides the group into two portions. The 
islands between Pomona and the mainland of Great Britain 
are called the South Isles, iml those north of Pomona the 
North Isles. Eight of the South Islands and three Skerries 
and fifteen of the North Isles are permanently inhabited. 
Thef contained in 1831 a population of*28,847, viz.: 

St»uill tsl«*»s. Inli. 

Swona and Pentium! Skerry 82 

Smith Ronaldsha . . 2,265 

Buna .... 357 

Flota and Kara . . . 369 

Hoy.- 1,388 

Givmsuy . , . . 225 

i.'opiushay .... 7 

Pomona, or Mainland . . 15,787 

II unda .... 5 


j 

OIllSSA. [Ill MU’STAN.] 

OlilSSAN LANGUAGE. [Hindustan, vol. xii., p. 
227.] 

ORITHY'IA. (Crustacea.) [Oxysiomi-.s.] Oritliyia, 
or Orythia, as it is incorrectly w ritten, is also the name for 
a genus of Medusariati Pulinogrades. [Piti.mociuada.] 

ORIZONTE. Tile name of this artist was Joint Francis 
Von Bloemen, but. tin* Betitvogel Society, consisting of 
Flemish painters resident at Romo, gave him the name of 
Orizonte, from the hot ami vapoury air of his pictures, it 
being their custom to give to every new member, on his in¬ 
troduction, a name expressive either of any perfection or 
defect ill his figure and countenance, or some peculiarity in 
his style, or singuluril) in his character. Orizonte was horn 
in 1056, at Antwerp, but studied and always resided in 
Italy. The palaces of the pope and of the nobility at Rome 
posTtcss abundance of his works, both in fresco and oil. 
The composit ion of his landscapes and the character of bis 
trees are almost always in the style of Poussin ; but the 
general tone is a dark green with i cast of red. IT is selec¬ 
tion of subjects is alwajs picturesque, and the pencilling 
bold; but his pictures are not always equally finished. As he 
advanced in age his style degenerated into mannerism, 
but his originality will alwa\s entitle him to a place in the 
first rank oflaudscape painters, lie died in 1740, at the 
age of eighty-four. 

ORKNEY ISLANDS, THE, are a group of islands be¬ 
longing to Great Britain. They are situated north of the 
north-eastern extremity of Scotland, between 5S W 44' and 

* tt 1 , TT*, IT 3 , IT 4 , ir\ ami tt 6 of buyer are (j, tt’, r, 7r a , Z, ami s 
tn modem cata 1 

t 80 walked by f lamstewl, and denoted by ; it blmukl have been 62 . 


Ninth Isles. 

Sliapiusha . 

Gairsa 

Weir . . . 

Kgilsha 

Roiisa • • 

Eli hallow . • 

Ed a and Fara 
Slronsa, Papa Stronsa, 
Lingliolui 
Satida 

North Ronaldslia 
Papa Westra • 

Westra . . 


• • 


• • 


and 


809 

69 

93 

228 

921 

20 

756 

1,071 

1,839 

522 

330 

1,702 


28,847 

Some of the islands have rocky shores presenting abrupt 
precipices towards the west, and rise in low rounded bills 
covered with heath, and with a considerable depth of peat- 
mould. Others are low and fiat, with sandy shores. There 
are no trees on any of the islands, with the exception of a 
lew of small size in the neighbourhood of the town of 
Kirkwall, although at some remote period they would ap. i ar 
to have been covered with wood, from the numerous remains 
found imbedded in the peat mosses. 

The geological character of these islands is very simple; 
the whole group, with the exception of a small granitic dis¬ 
trict near Stromness, consisting of rocks belonging to tlie 
old red-sandstone formation. The prevailing rock is a spe- 
eies of sandstone ilag, much charged with argillaceous 
matter, it occurs in distinct strata, usually slightly inclined, 
forming hills of small elevation inland, which however often 
present very magnificent cliffs round the coasts. The colour 
varies from pale greenish to blackish grey. Occasionally 
it contains bitumen, and it is the repository of remarkable 
fossil fishes. 

Connected with the sandstone fiag are beds of common 
sandstone of a yellowish or tile-red colour. It forms the 
chief part of the mountains of Hoy, the highest point in 
Orkney, and also several headlands in Pomona and Kdu. 
Dykes ofbasult and greenstone traverse these rocks in Hoy 
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Pomona, &c., and a bod of basalt was noticed by Dr. r i'raill 

in Huy. 

Tin: granite tract appears in the form of a chain of mo¬ 
derate hills, occupying a length of six miles, and a breadth 
of from one to hall' a mile, and ends at Stromness. It is 
everywhere in immediate contact with a coarse conglome¬ 
rate, consisting of nodules of ouartz, and fragments of 
granite and sandstone, imbedded in an arenaceous base. 
The granite, conglomerate, and sandstone flag, above no¬ 
ticed, strikingly resemble the corresponding rocks in Caith¬ 
ness and Sutherland. Fossil fishes occur rather plentifully 
in Pomona, in the lower beds of a quarry of sandstone flag. 
The fishes from Caithness and Orkney approach one another 
very nearly, but among the latter are several new species 
ami e\cn genera. Two of the most remarkable are named, 
by Agassiz, Cheiraeantlius and Cheirolepis. (Traill and 
Agas.-iz, Kcj/orts of the Hr Him Association for 1831.) 

According to a rough estimate, the surface of the islands 
is 1 flu,OM) acres, of which less than one-third is cultivated , 
and tiMid as pasture; the remainder is a waste or covered | 
with waier. The island of Sundu, which is Hat and low, 
is the mosL fertile, and accordingly is called the granary 
of tin* Orkneys. Whirl Hill, on the island of lloy, has an 

ex at m mi of Iflflfi feet, and is considered the highest land in 
the islands; Wide ford Ilill on Pomona also rises to a eonsi- j 
do ruble elevation. Tin* coasts of Pomona and the South j 
Isles are very irregular in their outline, and contain several j 
mm* ure and spacious harbours. 

As tlu* Orkneys lie open to the wide expanse of the 
Allan!io, and are exposed to the western gales, which are j 
the prevalent winds, the climate is rather wet. than cold. ! 
Frost raiely continues for several days in suLvcs.-doii, and 
the harbours are open all the your round. The winter is dis¬ 
agreeable on account of the frequent rains, sleet, and 
storms, and it is usually prolonged far into the spring, 
which season also is veiy damp. The summer is generally 
fuse and j leasaiil, the heat being very moderate and the 
weather steady. The early part of the autumn is likewise 
agreeable, Iml in November I lit! bad weather commences. 

The M'il of some of the islands is of inferior quality, hut 
that of others is excellent. Agriculture i* limited to the 
raising of oats, and that kind of barley which m Scotland is 
culled bear, or big, and to the cultivation of potatoes, tur¬ 
nips, and a few olher vegetables. Owing to the proprie¬ 
tors having turned their attention for many years exclu¬ 
sively to the kelp manufacture, agriculture has been greatly 
neglected; hut of late grout improvements have taken place, 
and the opening of a regular steam communication with 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh has given a great stimulus to the 
raising of green crops and rearing of cattle, for winch the 
islands are peculiarly adapted. Owing to the wetness of 
the climate and the lateness of the summer, wheat is not 
found to answer, hut oats, bailey, and big or hear, are ex¬ 
ported in considerable quantities. Cattle are numerous, but 
small: on several of the larger farms tin; Angus and short- 
liorned breeds have been introduced with success. Horses 
are abundant, but small. Sea-fowl abound on most 
of the smaller islands. Many families subsist entirely on 
the produce of their fishing; cod, herrings all(l lobsters 
abound along the coast, and seals are common. It has been 
conjectured that the islands derive their name from the seal, 
or*', in the language of the Northmen, signifying a seal. A 
few years ago"the inhabitants derived a great profit from 
the preparation of kelp. But for the last five or six years 
the manufacture has been almost extinct, the article having 
been quite superseded in the soap and glass works by the 
carbonate of soda made from common salt. During the 
war the price of kelp has been so high as 20/. a ton, and tor 
many years it was never below 12/. Latterly it has sold for 
aboiit 3/. or 41. a ton, which hardly pays the labour of 
making it and sending to market. The little kelp which i> 
still made is used chietly in the preparation of iodine. 
Owing to the extinction of the kelp manufacture a com¬ 
plete change has taken place in these islands. Under the 
old system the mass of the population were, in all but name, 
serfs attached to the soil, being bound to labour at kelp- 
making for the landlord in exchange for a miserable cot¬ 
tage and little patch of land, and living from year to year 
without hope or prospect of bettering their condition, Ihc 
failure of the market for kelp in fact eraaneinoted them, a* 
their labour ceasing to he valuable to the landlord, they were 
left at liberty to employ it in any occupation which they 
found most advantageous. The consequence lias been a 


groat extension of agriculture, and the vise of the herring- 
tMiory, which had been entirely neglectnl, into a branch of 
industry of great importance. Upwards of ;«o boats, with 
six men each, and of the average, value, with their nets, of 
130/. or 140/., are now employed in this fishery, and the 
number is rapidly increasing. In favourable years from 
30,0d0 to 50,000 barrels of herrings are exported, and from 
20,000/. to 30,000/. are divided among the fishermen and their 
families. The cod-fishery also, which is prosecuted in the 
months of May and J tine, before the great shoals of herrings 
appear on the coast, is fast rising into importance, and al¬ 
ready brings from flood/ to 7U0l>/. annually into the country. 
The lob*oer-li>herv is also carried #, un, but is of minor im¬ 
portance. 

The inhabitants are of Scotch and partly of Norwegian 
descent. While the islands belonged to Norway and Den¬ 
mark, many Norwegians settled on them, and their lan¬ 
guage was exclusively in use. But since the islands have 
been annexed to Scotland, a great change has taken place, 
and the Norse language has been long extinct. A few 
relics of the l T dal tenure, the univeisal tenure of land 
among the free nations of the north, may still he found; 
ami there arc instances of families who occupy small 
patches of ground which have descended from father to son 
from time immemorial. In character, manners, and lan¬ 
guage t he inhabitants of these islands now ditier little from 
the Scotch lowdanders. They are generally intelligent, edu¬ 
cated, and moral. The competition between the United 
Scecders, who constitute about a third part of the population, 
and the established church, has done much of late years to 
extend the means of education and diffuse a spirit of religi¬ 
ous zeal. There are few parishes which have not at least 
two schools. The women find some occupation in straw- 
platting. A number of young men leave the country 
to enter the merchant navy, and often rise to h< mas¬ 
ters and mates of vessels, being in general sober, honest, 
and able lo read and write. Formerly a considerable 
number went to America in the service uf the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, hut since the junction of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company with the Noith West Company, Canadians 
have been exclusively employed. A few men also go 
every year with the whale-ships to Davis’s Straits, hut, owing 
to the rapid increase of the herring and cod fisheries of late 
years, the number who leave the islands in search of em¬ 
ployment is considerably diminished. 

It. appears that, the Orkneys were early taken possession 
of by the Normans, and they remained subject to the kings 
of Norway and Denmark till the year 1408, but had their 
own kings or earls, who governed them as independent*so¬ 
vereigns. The Orkneys were the general rendezvous of tiiu 
piratical Heels which so often devastated the coasts of Eng¬ 
land and France. Kollo, the conqueror of Normandy, and 
ancestor of William the Conqueror, was an earl of Ork¬ 
ney. In 140.s the islands wen? pawned to Scotland fbr 
50,000 llorins, and the pledge has never been redeemed. 
From the year 1471 the earls of the island became depend¬ 
ent on Scotland, and from that time were considered like 
other chieftains of the Scottish clans. 

Kirkwall, situated on a hay on the north coast of Pomona, 
is the capital of the islands. The cathedral of St. Magnus 
at Kirkwall is one of the most remarkable specimens of 
middle age architecture in Scotland; it was limit by Olave, 
king of Denmark. It is in good repair and still used as the 
parish church. Close to the cathedral are the ruins of the 
bishop’s palace, and of the palace of Earl Patrick Stewart, 
the last feudal earl of Orkney, who was executed for high 
treason in the reign of James I. The town consistaof one long 
narrow street, but contains several good houses and slue's. I t 
has been recently' lighted with gas. The population in 1831 
was 3721. It has ten schools and a considerable hade in 
the produce of the island. In 1835, 78 vessels, of 4238 tons, 
navigated by 32<i seamen, belonged to this port. In 1831 
the shipping which left the port amounted to 824S tons, and 
J 0,304 tons entered. The town has some distilleries. 

Strom ness, situated towards the south-western extremity 
of Pomona, has also a good harbour. It contained in 1831 
a population of 2521, and it has considerable trade: about 
3 (Mi vessels annually enter the harbour. 

Though there arc several other good harbour*, they are not 
used, except by fishing-boats ; the best, in Orkney is Inga- 
nes Bay for all classes of vessels. The principal stations for 
the herring-fishery are St. Margaret’s Hope in South Ro- 
ualdsha and Strcnzic in Stronsa. On the island of Hoy therg 
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is* an excellent and spacious harbour, oalled Long Hope. 
The Afewnrtrv of Orkney and Shetland, consisting of this 
group and the Shetland Isles, sends one member to par¬ 
liament, and the town of Kirkwall, which is a royal borough, 
returns a member together with Wick, Dingwall,. Tain, 
Crotparthy, and Dornoch. 

(Peterkin’s Notes on Orkney and Zetland; Neill's Tour 
tfi Orkney and Zetland ; Stanley’s Voyage to the Orkneys; 
Sheriff's Agricultural Report of the Orkneys; Various 
MS. Communications.) 

ORLAY, BERNARD VON, called Bernard of Brussels, 
was born in that city about the year 1490. He went to 
Rome when he was very young, where he had the good 
fortune to become a pupil of Raphael. On his return to 
Brussels he was appointed principal painter to the governess 
of the Netherlands, and was likewise employed for many 
years by the emperor Charles V. 

The style of his design was noble, and his tone of colour¬ 
ing very agreeable. He very frequently painted on a ground 
of leaf-gold, especially if he was engaged on a work of im¬ 
portance, a circumstance which is said to have preserved 
the freshness and lustre of his colours: in his hunting pieces, 
in which he introduced portraits of Charles V. and the 
nobles of his court, he usually took the scenery from the 
forest of Soignies, which afforded him ample variety. 

He was engaged by the Prince of Nassau to paint sixteen 
cartoons, as models for tapestry, intended for the decoration 
of his palace. Each cartoon •contained only two figures, a 
knight, and a lady on horseback, representing some mem¬ 
bers of the Nassau family. These cartoons were designed 
in an elevated style worthy of a pupil of Raphael. The 
cartoons were afterwards copied in oil, by Jordaens, by the 
prince’s order. The chapel of a monastery at Antwerp had 
a celebrated picture of the Last Judgment by this master: 
we are not certain whether it is still there, or has been lost 
or destroyed in the scenes of revolution and confusion of 
the last half-century. B. von Orlay died in J56U, aged 
seventy. 

As this artist is, wc believe, little known in England, we 
subjoin a few brief notices from Dr. Waagen’s • Arts and 
Artists in England,'respecting pictures which he saw in 
English collections: ‘In Devoir-hit e-house, Neptune and 
Amphitriic, and Cupid with the Indent, a very carefully exe¬ 
cuted little picture, here ascribed to Luca Penni, blit, beyond 
all doubt, a work of that Flemish scholar of Raphael * ‘At 
Chiswick: 1, a female portrait, very delicately painted, kept 
under glass, and, without any reason, said to he Petrarch’s 
Laura; *2, a female figure in profile, called Cleopatra, on 
account of a serpent on the bosom: lmt the expression of 
indifference in the fine and handsome face does not corre¬ 
spond with the character.’ In the Liverpool Institution: a 
Holy Family, admirably executed, after a composition by 
Leonardo da Vinci. At Chatswortli: the Presentation of 
the Virgin in the Temple, a very rich composition, ascribed 
to Jan van Eyck; but many parts of which, says D.Wnagen, 
'strongly remind me of the admirable Bernard wu Orlay.’ 
At Keddlesion llall, the seat of Karl Scarsdale: the Virgin 
with the Infant Chr.st, who blesses St.John in the pre¬ 
sence of Joseph and Elisabeth: the figures are three-quarters 
the size of life. Dr. W. -ays that next to the Pietil, hi the 
museum at Brussels, this is the finest picture that lie is 
acquainted with by this eminent master. At Lord Spencer’s, 
at Althorpe: a bust of Anne of Cloves, very carefully 
puinied. 

ORLE'ANOIS, or ORLE'ANAIS, L\ one of the pro¬ 
vinces or military governments into which, before the Re¬ 
volution, France was divided. It was bounded on the north 
and north-east bv the government of L’lle de France, on 
the east liy Champagne and Bourgogne, on the south east 
by Nivernois, on the south by Bcrri or Berry, on the south¬ 
west by Touratne, and on the north-west by Maine and a 
small part of Normandie. It took its name from Orleans, 
its capital [Orleans], and comprehended the subordinate 
districts of OrWkinais, properly so called, chief town Orleans, 
p. 40,161 ; Le Gatinois Orleanois [Gatinois], chief town 
oiitargis, pop. 67SI ; Le Blnisois or Blcsois [Blksois and 
Buns], chief town Blois, pop. 13,138; La Sologne, chief 
town Romorantin, pop. 0985; and La Beauce or Beausse 
[Bkaussr], which comprehended the three subordinate 
districts of ^ Pays Chartrain [Chartrain], chief town 
Chartres, pop. 14,439; Le Dunois [Dumois], chief town 
Chdteaudun. pop. 6401 ; and Le Yendumois, chief town 
Venddine, pop. 7771. The province of Orleanois is now 


divided into the departments of Eure et Lorn, Loir et 
Cher, and Loirkt. Small portions of it are comprehended 
in the departments of Nievrb, Seine et Oise, and 
Yonne. It included the three bishoprics of Orleans, 
Chartres, and Blois, all of which still exist. The bishops are 
suffragans of the archbishop of Paris. 

Orldanais, properly so called, was conterminous with 
Beauce on the nortn, north-west, and west, Gatinois on 
the north-east and east, Sologne on the south, and Blcsois 
on the south-west. It comprehended, besides Orleans, the 
towns of Beaugency, pop. 4883; ChtUeauneuf, pop. 3100; 
Meung, pop. 4030; and Pithiviers, pop. 3957. It is at 
present included in the department of Loiret, except a very 
small portion which is in the department of Eure et Loir. 

The district of Ori&mais, in the wider application of the 
term, was for the most part included in the country of 
the Carnutes, and in the Roman province of Lugdunensis 
Qiuirta, or Senonia; a portion of it was included in the 
territory of the Senones, in the same province: both these 
were Celtic nations. It was one of those parts of Gaul 
which remained longest in the hands of the Romans; but 
after the defeat ofSyagrius by Clovis, it fell into the 
hands of the Franks. The part south of the Loire 
was probably already in tlic bands of the Visigoths, from 
whom it was soon after taken by the Franks. It was pro¬ 
bably included in the kingdom of Orleans under the sons 
of Clovis, and in that of Neustria under the later descend¬ 
ants of the same monarch. Part of it at least was included 
in the domains of Hugues Capet, before his accession to the 
tit rone of Fiance, upon which event it became part of the 
domains of the crown. 

ORLK'ANS, a town in France, capital of the department 
of Loiret, situated on the right bank of the Loire, 05 miles 
in a direct line south by west of Paris, or 71 miles by the 
road through MontllnVy, Elampcs, and Artenay; in 4"° 55' 
N. lat. and 1° 53' E. long. 

Orleans is a town of considerable antiquity. We arc of 
opinion, with D’Anvdlc, that it was the Genahum of Ctusar, 
in opposition to the opinion of those who would fix Genabum 
at Gien. (See nrl. ‘Genabum,* in the ‘ Index Geographieus,’ 
subjoined to the edition of Coosar in Lcmaire's * Bibliotheca 
' lassicu Latina , Paris, 1822.) This Genabum was a trading 
town of the Camules, a Celtic people, and was the scene of 
the outbreak of the great revolt, of the Gauls against Ctcsur, 
in the seventh year of his command. The Carnutes, under 
the command of two desperate leaders, Cotuatus and Cone- 
todunus, assembled in the town, massacred the Romans 
who for commercial purposes were residing there, among 
whom was one of the officers of Caesar’s commissariat, and 
despatched the intelligence with unexampled vapidity to the 
surrounding states. In consequence of this outrage. Caesar, 
earlv in the ensuing campaign, attacked the town, which he 
plundered and burnt. (Caesar, De Bello Gallico , lib. vii., 
c. 3, 11.) It seems to have recovered from this disaster, and 
iu the time of Strabo, who calls it r>jwi£oy, was again the 
emporium or trading town of the Carnutes. At a subseque nt 
period it was made the capital of a separate district, and re¬ 
ceived the name of Aurehani, as it is commonly supposed 
from the emperor Aureliun, but this we think very doubt¬ 
ful. The modern name Orleans is obviously derived from 
Aurelianijor, as it was written in the middle ages indeclinably, 
Aurelianis. 

In the devastating invasion of Attila (a.d. 451) that bar¬ 
barian penetrated as far as Orleans, which he besieged. 
The town had been strengthened with new fortifications, and 
was bravely defended by the townsmen and the garrison unt il 
it was relieved by the timely approach of the Romans and 
Visigoths under Aetius and Theodoric. Orleans subse¬ 
quently passed into the hands of the Franks, and became 
the capital of one of the kingdoms into which their territories 
were so frequently divided. In subsequent centuries the 
town was the object of tho hostility of the Saxons and Nor¬ 
mans, the latter of whom twice captured it (a d. 855 and 
805). It was the capital of a county which was included 
in the territories of the dukes of France, and on the acces¬ 
sion of H ugucs Capet, who had inherited that duchy, became, 
one of the most important places in the immediate dominion* 
of the crown. It was at a later period (a.d. 1428) besieged 
by the English under the regent Bedford [Bedford. John, 
1)vkk of], hut the siege was the limit of their successes. 
They w’ero obliged to raise it with disgrace, and never after 
recovered their superiority. [Arc, Jeanne d\] At this 
time the town gave the title of duke to a branch of the housa 
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of Valoi9 v winch afterwards came to the throne in the person 
of Louis XII. 

In the religious wars of France in the sixteenth century, 

he prince of Cond6, leader of the Huguenots, early in the 
struggle possessed himself of the town of Orleans*(April, 
1562). In less than a year (February, 1563) it was besieged 
by the duke of Guise at the head of the Catholics; but nis 
assassination (Guise or Guyse, Dukes of] prevented the 
capture of the place. At the peace concluded soon after, it 
was restored to the king. In 1567 it was surprised on the 
renewal of hostilities by La Noue, a Huguenot captain. The 
captors did much injury to the cathedral and the other 
churches. It came afterwards again into the hands of the 
Catholics, and in the massacre of St. Bartholomew (a.d. 
1572) a number of Huguenots, variously stated at from 
300 to 1800, perished at Orleans. 

The town stands in a plain gently sloping down to the 
river: the circuit of the ramparts, now converted into a 
promenade, forms an arc of a circle about two miles and a 
half to three miles in extent. The side of the town along 
the bank of the Loire, representing the chord, is about a 
mile and a half, and the length of the principal line of street 
from the entrance of the Paris road into the town on the 
north side to the bridge over the Loire, nearly perpendi¬ 
cular to the chord, is about three-quarters of a mile. 
Orleans is surrounded by numerous country-houses, and 
has large suburbs, of which that of Olivet (not to he con¬ 
founded with the little town of Olivet three miles off) is 
on the south side of the river. Some parts of the town are 
well laid out, with wide and clean streets and well-built 
houses. The line of street from the Paris road to the bridge 
is on the whole the finest, especially that part which lies 
between La Place du Martroy (the principal square in 
Orleans, adorned with a coarsely executed pedestrian statue 
of Jeanne d’Arc) and the bridge. But iht parts to the 
right and left of this line of street are ill laid out, ill built, 
and ill paved; and the buildings in the eastern part of the 
city are the most wretched possible. The bridge over the < 
Loire is above 1000 feet long, and consists of nine arches, 
of which the centre has above 100 feet span. There is a 
tolerably handsome quay near the bridge; and between the 
bridge and the suburb of Olivet is a public walk. This 
suburb abounds with country-houses and with nursery- 
grounds. 

The cathedral of Sainte Croix is one of the finest in 
France. It was rebuilt after its being ruined by the Hu¬ 
guenots. The rebuilding was commenced by Henri IV., 
hut the editicc has only been finished (if indeed it be yet 
complete) since the restoration of the Bourbons. r lhe 
architecture has excited much admiration, especially that 
of the principal entrance; and the two towers of the front 
are said to surpass in elegance and lightness the finest spe¬ 
cimens of Gothic architecture. The church of St. Agnau, 
the finest except the cathedral, is a beautiful Gothic build¬ 
ing, hut is imperfect. The nave was destroyed by the 
Huguenots, and the steeple was demolished not long since. 
The church of St. Pierre lc Puellier, the oldest in the 
town, is remarkable only for its antiquity. There are a 
town-hall; a court-house (Palais de Justice ), a handsome 
modern building; a building in which is deposited the 
public library of above 20,000 volumes; and a plain theatre. 
The botanic garden is little more than a public walk. 

The population of Orleans in 18.31 was 40,161; in 18.16, 
it was 40,272. The commercial prosperity of Orleans is not 
equal to what it was formerly. Its refining-houses for sugar 
were more busily engaged before the rise of this branch of 
industry in Paris; and the manufacture of hosiery for ex¬ 
portation to the Levant has also declined. The preparation 
of vinegar, the bleaching of wax, are still actively carried 
on; and blankets and cotton counterpanes are manufac¬ 
tured. To these articles of manufacture may he added 
cotton and woollen yarn, fine woollen cloths, tiannels, liats, 
tiles, rasps, and other tools, glue, chamois and other leather, 
tin, and earthenware. There are breweries and dyehouscs; 
and round the town are numerous nursery-grounds. The 
neighbourhood produces some excellent wine. Trade is 
carried on in the above articles, and in brandy, corn, Hour, 
wool, saffron, fire-wood, timber, planks, coals, groceries, 
and spices. The navigation of the Loire, and the commu¬ 
nication with the Seine and its branches by means of the 
canals of Orleans and the Loing, contribute much to the 
trade of the place. 

There are a Couv Royale and several other judicial and 


fiscal government offices; an exchange, a chamber of ooni- 
merce, and other institutions connected with trade; au 
Acadernie Universitaire; a society of sciences, belles-lettres, 
and arts; a royal college or high school; free schools*'for 
drawing, architecture, geometry, and mechanical science 
as applied to the arts; courses of instruction in medicine; 
a museum of natural history, and two large libraries. 
Orleans is the seat of a bishopric, the bishop of which is a 
suffragan of the archbishop of Paris: his dioceso consists of 
the department of Loiret. 

The arrondissement of Orleans comprehends an area of 
029 square miles, and includes 10G communes: it is divided 
into fourteen cantons, or districts, each under a justice of the 
peace. Tim population in 1831 was 137,820; in 1836, it 
was 141,637. 

ORLEANS NEW, the capital of the stale of Loui¬ 
siana, is situated on the eastern hank of the Mississippi, 104 
miles from its mouth following the course of the river, and 
about 90 miles in a direct line from the Gulf of Mexico ; in 
29° 58 ; N. lat. and 90° 9' W. long. The city is in the most 
favourable situation for the prosecution of the trude of one 
of the most important parts of the North American Union, 
being near the mouth of the great outlet to the valley of 
the Mississippi. It is already the emporium of the vast 
region which is drained by that river, the Missouri, the Red 
River, and their tributaries, and in future years, when set¬ 
tlements shall have extended through that fertile region. 
New Orleans may become the greatest commercial city of 
the West; there is no place in Europe or America which 
lias equal natural facilities of internal navigation. The 
rapidity with which the population and commerce of the 
city have increased during the last 30 years, and especially 
since the introduction of steam-vessels upon the great 
western rivers, has been most remarkable; and this not¬ 
withstanding the disadvantages of the place being un¬ 
healthy. The population of New Orleans, which was 
17,242 in 1817, was 27,146 in 1820, and in 1830 amounted 
to 46,310. The number of French inhabitants is about 
equal to that of the Americans, but the French predominate 
in the old town, where many of the storekeepers are unable 
to speak English. There are many Spaniards, ubout 12,000 
slaves, 5000 free persons of colour, and 14,000 strangers 
from all parts of the world. In lw<)3, when the territory 
was bought by the United States from France [Jkffkuson], 
the number of inhabitants did not exceed 10,000. New 
Orleans was founded hv the French in 1717 ; it was ceded 
to Spain in 1763, with the rest of Louisiana; hut was re¬ 
stored to France in 1801, and purchased by the United 
States in 1803. 

The French language is perhaps as much spoken as the 
English. The principal theatre is French; it is in the old 
town, is large, and well attended. The American theatre is 
in the suburbs. Billiard-rooms, gambling-houses, and lot¬ 
tery-offices are in great numbers, especially in the old town. 
Some of the newspapers are in English, some in French, 
and some are half in English and half in French. 

New Orleans is built in the form of a parallelogram, con¬ 
sisting of six complete squares, with suburbs, called fau¬ 
bourgs. The streets in the old city are about 40 feet wide; 
many of them are unpaved, hut have wide and convenient 
footpaths. The houses near the river are of brick, but in the 
rear of the town many are built, of wood. During the hottest 
months of the year the city is exceedingly unhealthy, and 
many of the wealthier inhabitants leave it at. that season ; 
of those who remain, a large proportion ure carried off 
yearly by yellow fever. The climate is however more fatal 
to Europeans who are new coiners than to natives • and 
perhaps in addition to the insalubrity of the place, we must 
take into account the dissolute mode of life of many of the 
inhabitants as one cause of the great annual mortality. The 
disease is most probably caused by the marshy nature of 
the soil in which the town stands, and the exhalations with 
which the air is consequently loaded. This disadvantage is 
hardly susceptible of remedy, because the city stands a few 
feet below the level of the Mississippi, the waters of which 
are kept in their channel by an artificial mound, or levee, 
which extends for nearly 100 miles along the bank. The 
sickly season extends through the months of July, August, 
and September. The niusquitos are in vast numbers. Every 
bed in every respectable house is provided with a musquito- 
curtain. 

The cathedral is the only public building at all imposing; 
it has four towers, and massive walls ornamented witll 
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figures of saints in tho niches. The*© is a large * Chanty 
Hospital,’ which provides liberally such articles as ure 
needed by the sick poor, and relieves every year from 8000 
to <*000 patients. There arc also three orphan asylums tor 
supporting, educating, and putting out in the world desti¬ 
tute orphans: two of these institutions are well endowed, 
and the whole are woll supported by the richer inhabit¬ 
ants. 

In the environs there are large plantations of sugar, cot¬ 
ton, indigo, and rice, which are cultivated in a very ported 
manner. There are pomegranates, magnolias, myrtles, and 
tho fragrance of the orange groves, when the trees are in 
blossom, is delicious. 

A canal, opened in 1837, connects New dkleans with 
Lake Pontcliurlrain. It is 4$ miles long, and cost nearly a 
million of dollars. Another canal, called the Caron delet 
canal, connects the Mississippi with Lake Pontcharlraiu 
through the river Saint John. La ^ourclie Canal extends 
from near New Orleans to Berwick Bay; the length, in¬ 
cluding the natural navigation, i 5 miles. A railroad, 
4i miles long, connects New Oil-'ans with Lake Pout- 
eluutrain. This work is perfectly straight, and with a dif¬ 
ference in the level of only Hi me hes throughout : it has 
cost hall' a million of dollars, and produces an adequate re- 
lurn. At tin? terminus of this line on L.ke Pontchavtrain, 
an artificial harbour and breakwater have been cou*! noted. 
The Currolton railroad connects the city with Carrol ion, (> 
miles distant, and with Lafayette, 2 miles distant. The en¬ 
tire length of the main line and branches is \ I \ miles: 
this work has been very profitable to the projectors. A 
third railroad, 1) miles long, connects New Orleans with 
the Bayou Si John. Several other lines oi railroad are in 
progress. 

New Orleans is supplied with water by a public company, 
which has laid down 12 miles of pipes. The water is pumped 
from the river to a reservoir 30 feet high, where it is al¬ 
lowed to settle, and is thence distributed through the city. 
Tlie city water-works is another establishment, used in the 
hot season only to pump water from tho river and to convey 
it in open channels through the streets. A draining com¬ 
pany has erected two .steam-engines for draining the swamps 
between the city and Lake Pniitchurtraiii, by which means 
an extent of about 35 square miles of land is reclaimed 
with great advantage to the adventurers, and benefit to tho 
health of tho inhabitants. 

The shipping, registered and enrolled, that belonged to 
the port of New Orleans, in were id the burthen of 

bl,710 tons. The vessels that entered and cleared in that 
year were as follows: — 
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81.1,»-. 
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American 

503 95,833 

032 

1 i 7,838 

Foreign 

210 50,294 

l!>0 

-18,1 10 

Total • 

713 110,127 

822 

195.948 


The import and export trade of the stale of Louisiana, 
nearly the whole of which cen.ivs at New Orleans, was as 
follows, m the year ending 3Ulh September, 183S :— 

lmi'xUs. l-:\|mr'.4. 

P«.lhr . ])i 41 ;us. 

In American vos- Donnvtic pro- 

s(ds • 7,342,014 duee • 30,077,031 

Foreign do. • 2,104,101 Foreign do. . 1,121,714 

Total 9,400,808 Total 31,302,218 

The greater part of the douicstie produce exported con¬ 
sisted of cotton. 

New Orleans is distinguished for the courageous and 
Bucces-ful defence which it made against the English in 
January, 1815. The English were commanded by Sir 
Edward Pakonham; the American defence was conducted 
by General - Jackson. A breastwork was raised in front of 
the city, and strengthened by bales of cotton, which were 
brought in great quantities. Behind these cotton-bugs 
General Jackson placed picked rilk men, each of whom had 
one, two, or three men behind him to load his lilies. The 
English were first exposed to a terrible fire of artillery within 
lmli' cannon shot, and afterwards to the rifles ami .small- 
linns of the Americans. The British are understood to have 
had between iu,u00 and 12,mb) men iti this engagement, 
and the Americans between 3000 and 4uuo. The British 
lost between MHj\) and 4000 men ; the Americans had only 
Six or seven wounded. Sir Edward Pakeuham was killed/ 


ORLE'ANS, HOUSE OF, the title of a branch of the 
royal family of France, which lias three times originated in 
the younger son of a king, and has twice obtained possession 
of the crown. 

I. The first House of Orleans sprang from Louis, second 
suvviv ing son of Charles V., the earliest prince who ap 
pears to have borne the title of Duke of Orleans, and who, 
after playing a conspicuous and not very creditable part in 
the troubles which agitated the reign of his inibecile’bro- 
ther Charles VI., was assassinated at Paris, in 1407, by his 
cousin and rival John, surnamed Sam Pear, duke of Bour¬ 
gogne. The results of this crime were most disastrous to 
France, which was filled with violence and bloodshed by 
the conflict of the two factious of the Bourguignotis and 
Aruiuguacs : the Orleans party being distinguished by the 
latter title, from their leader, tho count of Armagnac, who, 
as father-in-law of tho young duke of Orleans, undertook 
to protect his cause, and avenge the murder of his father. 
The history of the first duke of Orleans is also memorable 
for his marriage with Valentina Visconti, daughter of Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti, duke of Milan, which eventually gave 
the house of Orleans pretensions 1o that duchy, and pro¬ 
duced the Italian wars of Louis XII. and his successors for 
its possession. 

The life of Charles, second duke of Orleans, was remarka¬ 
ble ehietly for his having lieen taken prisoner by the Eng¬ 
lish at the battle of Azincourt, in consequence of which 
he suffered a long captivity, together with his younger bro¬ 
ther John, count of Angouleme. Illinois, the famous 
‘ Bastard of Orleans,* and progenitor of the house of Lon- 
guevillo, was his illegitimate brother. 

Louis, son of Charles, and third duke of Orleans, was ex¬ 
posed, during the reign of Louis XL, to the splenetic jea¬ 
lousy of that gloomy tyrant, whose deformed daughter 
Jane he was compelled to marry: but on the death of 
Charles VIII., and the failure of the direct lino of Valois, 
in 1498, tho duke of Orleans succeeded to the crown by the 
title of Louis XII. On bis own death, without male issue, 
in 1515 [Lons XII.|, liis cou.-in Francis, count of Angou- 
lenie, to whom he had given his daughter Claude in mar¬ 
riage, ascended the throne, under the title of Francis 1. ; 
and the royal succession thus devolved upon the second 
branch of the House of Valois-Orleans—or line of Valois- 
Anguiilfune, as it has been called—which contributed Ilvo 
sovereigns to France, viz. Francis I., Henry II., Francis II., 
Charles IX., and Ilenry III. 

The following table will show the descent of the first 
house of Orleans. 


Charles V. Lis Sauk+1380. 


Cti mu.es VI. + I 122. Louis, duke of Orleans.-(-1407. 


Chaiu.es V1I.+14G 1. Charles, Duke of John, Count of 
I Orleans. + 1405. Angoulouie.+1 if*7. 


Louis XI. +1483. I j 

I LouisXII.+ 1515. Charlust Count of 

I AngoulOme+1495, 


Charles VIII.+ 149S. 


Claude, married FrancisI.+] 547. 
to Francis I. 

II. The only prince of the second House of Orleans 
was Jean Baptiste Gaston, the younger of the two sons of 
Henry IV. and Maria do’Medici, who was born in 1 fid8, 
created duke of Orleans in IG26, and died in |(»Go. Of a 
vain and unquiet, weak and heartless character, his life was 
a series of troubles and disgraces, which were caused prin¬ 
cipally by his own misconduct. During the reign of his 
brother Louis XIII, he was continually engaging in in¬ 
trigues und conspiracies against Cardinal Richelieu: and, 
on their failure, purchased safety by his own humiliation 
and tho base sacrifice of his unhappy accomplices. In 
1G2G lie countenanced a plot against the life of the cardi¬ 
nal ; and, on its detection, abandoned the Count do Chulais, 
one of the principal otllcers of his household, to the ven¬ 
geance of the minister, who had his head struck oft*. Five 
years later, Gaston retired front court on some new quarrel 
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with Richelieu, increased the displeasure of his brother by 
contracting a marriage with Marguerite, sister of the duke 
of Lorraine, and finally withdrew into exile at Brussels, 
leaving his adherents again exposed to tho persecution of 
the cardinal. At length, he re-entered the kingdom in 
open arms against the royal authority, but persevered in 
hostilities only until he was defeated at the combat of Cas- 
telnaudary, in which his principal partisan, the duke of 
Montinorenci, was made prisoner: when he obtained pardon 
for himself, without security for his captive friend, who was 
brought by the relentless Richelieu to the block. Gaston 
indeed on this catastrophe retired again in terror to Brus¬ 
sels; but with his usual levity he was, after some time, induced 
to abandon his Spanish protectors and return to the court. 
Being entrusted with the command of an army against the 
Spaniards, he formed, in 1G36, in conjunction with the 
Count dc Soissons, another plot to assassinate the cardinal, 
caused the failure of the design by his irresolution, and oil 
its exposure lied to Blois, but was soon after again reconciled 
with the court. The birth of a son to Louis Xlll., by 
giving an heir to the monarchy, diminished tho importance 
of the Duke of Orleans in the state; and ho fell into com¬ 
parative obscurity for some years, until, in 1642, it was 
discovered that he had entered into a treasonable treaty 
with Spain, for the subversion of the monarchy and the 
murder of the cardinal. The mean-spirited duke saved 
his own life, according to his custom, by the most abject 
submission, and by betraving his accomplices, among 
whom the young Marquis de Cinq Mars, a favourite of 
Louis Xlll. himself, and Francois Auguste De Thou, 
son of the famous historian, were the principal victims. 
Gaston himself, on this occasion, did not escape without 
the loss of tho honours due to his birth, lie was deprived 
ul* his guards and his principal domains, and banished from 
the court. But the death of Richelieu and of Louis Xlll. 
shortly changed the aspect of affairs; and in the minority 
of his nephew. Louis XIV., the Duke of Orleans was called 
to the post of lieutenant-general of the kingdom, under the 
regency of the queen mot her, Anne of Austria. Ho gained 
some credit in the campaign of 16 14 against the Spaniards, 
and for a time supported the government of the regent and 
her minister Cardinal Mazarin. But the absurd commo¬ 
tions of the Frondt* soon tempted the characteristic levity of 
Gaston; and he allied himself, against the court and Maza¬ 
rin, successively with the Prince of Condc and with the par¬ 
liament of Paris. The latter body were moved by his cabals, 
though Louis XIV. had now attained his majority, to ap¬ 
point him anew lieutenant-general of the kingdom, as tho 
same title had been factiously conferred on the Duke do 
Maycune in the time of the League. But the filial triumph 
of Mazarin and the close of the civil wars produced lbr 
Gaston the usual fruits of his vacillation and perfidy; and 
in 165*2 he was banished from the court to Blois, where he 
passed the remaining eight years of his life in molt ilka I ion 
and contempt. 

Gaston had no male issue; but he was the father, by his 
lust marriage, with the heiress of Montpensier, of the prin¬ 
cess who inherited that title, and who figured so conspicu¬ 
ously in thor»e,,stlunge political scenes of her times, of which 
she has left her own memoirs. Louise de Montpensier, 
known among her contemporaries as ‘ La Grande Made¬ 
moiselle, 1 merited that designation as much by her aspiring 
character ns her illustrious birth. She shone conspicuously 
in that galaxy of high-born French women who, more dis¬ 
tinguished for their masculine spirit and wit than for the 
becoming virtues of their sex, ruled the ascendant through- 
jut the political storms of the Fronde. While heroes and 
statesmen bartered their honour and policy for the smiles 
d beauty, while fortresses were surrendered to fair ladies* 
3>es, and treaties were made and broken with lovers* vows, 
hese female Warriors and politicians openly appeared in tho 
samp and the council. Gaston of Orleans, in a style as 
nuch serious as burlesque, addressed a letter to *Mesdamcs 
ho countesses, marcchules-dc camp in tho army of my 
laughter against Mazarin.’ With more boldness than her 
ather, the Grande Mademoiselle showed her prowess by 
urning the guns of the Basilic against the royal troops to 
^over the retreat of the forces of Oondti. ‘ That discharge 
las killed her husband,’ said Mazai in, in allusion to her well 
viiown anxiety to espouse her cousin, the young king Louis 
£IV., whose regard was for ever alienated lrorn her by this 
mtrage. After having aspired to be queen of France, and 
laving refused the hand of several other sovereigns, Made¬ 


moiselle de Montpensier finished, at the mature age of forty- 
four years, by desiring to raise a private nobleman, tho 
Count de Lauzun, to the rank of her husband and the title 
of duke of Montpensier. Louis XIV. first granted and 
then unkindly retracted his consent to the union; notwith¬ 
standing which it was privately concluded in 1670, an 
offence for which Lauzun suffered a ten years’ imprison¬ 
ment. After she had obtained his release, by the sunifico 
of her finest domains to a natural son of the king, tho 
princess found her marriage neither recognised at court nor 
nappy in itself; and she closed, in 1693, a life of strong 
passions, embittered by the disappointment both of politi¬ 
cal ambition and personal affection, 

III. The progenitor of the third and existing House of 
Orleans was Philip, second son of Louis XIII. and Anne 
of Austria, who was born in 1640; received the title of 
duke of Orleans, on the death of his uncle Gaston, in 1660; 
and succeeded to the duchy of Montpensier, by the be¬ 
quest of La Grande Mademoiselle, in 1693. II is career was 
by no means distinguished: hut he is said to have had sumo 
taste for letters; and he served with honour in several of tho 
most glorious campaigns of tlie reign of Louis XIV. lie 
was twice married; first, to his cousin Henrietta of Eng¬ 
land, daughter of Charles I., and, like himself, a grandchild 
of Henry IV.; and secondly, to Elizabeth of Bavaria, 
daughter of the Elector Palatine. The circumstances which 
attended the sudden death of his first wife, a princess cele¬ 
brated for personal graces, in tho tlower of her age, cast 
upon him the horrid suspicion of having poisoned her: a 
charge however apparently as unfounded in itself, as tho 
imputed crime was at variance with the whole tenor of his 
character, which, though he was too much addicted to tho 
pleasures of sense, was mild atul good natured. By the 
Princess Henrietta, Philip had two daughters, one of whom 
became the queen of Charles II. of Spain, and tho other, 
through her marriage with Victor Amadeus 11. of Savoy, 
transmitted to the House of Sardinia, after the extinction of 
the male line of Stuart, as'much vain pretension to the in¬ 
heritance of their crown as could he conveyed by mere 
descent in opposition to constitutional law. By his second 
marriage Philip had, besides a prince who died young, and 
a daughter, the son, of his own name, who, on his death in 
1701, succeeded him in his titles. 

This was the celebrated Regent Orleans, of whom Vol¬ 
taire has declared, that * famed for his courage, his wit, ami 
his pleasures, he was horn for society even more than fur 
public allairs, and was one of the most amiable men that 
ever existed.’ The severer judgment of history has branded 
the memory of PhiliplI., dukeof Orleans, with the reproach 
of unbounded personal and political profligacy: and tho 
fatal example both of his private life and public adminis¬ 
tration encouraged that corruption of moiais in France, 
which, becoming aggravated throughout the licentious reign 
of Louis XV., unquestionably produced the worst o.ecw, 
of the Revolution. Nature had endowed Philip II. of Oi¬ 
lcans with great abilities; hut, his irtimi. was earls labile. i 
by the lessons of his tutor, the able and infamous Duboi> f 
who was afterwards, under his regency, a cardinal, his 
favourite, and prime minister. Philip was a pn.lkienl in 
many sciences and accompli. diluents : in the inniln*m;ii 
in poetry, music, sculptuic. and painting. IF* bed like¬ 
wise m his youth displayed coiisuh rahie lalenN i r war, 
and some ambition to attain equal iueiuM in ;ol . 
and arms. He was wounded on sox oral * sig¬ 

nalised himself at. the hat lies of N.ciuLejque and ,\c twiii- 
del), commanded the French arni:e.> wiili courage and. 
activity in Italy and Spain during the Succession Mar, and 
in the latter country established m> much reputation a ul 
influence, that Louis XIV. is said to have suspected Inin of 
a design to supplant Philip V. on the throne of that king¬ 
dom. This and other causes of jealousy led Louis XIV., 
in anticipation of his great-grandson’s minority, to meditate 
the exclusion of Philip of Orleans from the regency. But 
the death of the aged monarch prevented the completion of 
this plan: the duke quietly possessed himself of the go¬ 
vernment, and grievous as were the vices of his admini-tril¬ 
lion. he was guilty of no ambitious attempt to ubu < the 
rights of the young king. His frame was worn mu by 
debauchery before he had quite completed his fiftieth yea-; 
and a sudden death terminated Ins career in 1 72.!. He had 
been married during the life of Louis XIV. to Francoi-e 
Marie de Bourbon, styled Mademoiselle do IJlois, natural 
daughter of that monarch and Madame de Montespan, 
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by whom he had one son, horn in 1703, and several 
daughters. 

Louis duke of Orleans seemed at first disposed to emulate 
the vice# of his father, whose better tastes for letters aiul 
science lie also inherited. But his marriage with a princess 
of Baden, to whom he became tenderly attached, weaned 
him from early habits of dissipation; and her premature 
death, in 1720, affected his mind so deeply, that he withdrew 
from the world to a monastery. In this retreat he divided 
the remainder of his life between works of charity, religious 
exercises, and literary studies; and here, in 1742 , he (dosed 
an existence dignified with every virtue that could adorn a 
recluse. Louis left a son and daughter, of whom the for¬ 
mer, Louis Philippe, horn in 172 . 1 , was his successor in the 
family honours. His life was remarkable only for his mili¬ 
tary service, ill the earlv pari of which he fought with gal¬ 
lantry at the battles of Dot!ingen and Fontcnoy, and sub¬ 
sequently in some'of the affairs of the Seven Years* War. 
lie married a princess of the House of Conti, by whom he 
had a son and a daughter, and died in I7H.>. 

Louis Philippe Joseph, tins only son of the last duke, who 
was horn in 17 17 , and known during hi* father’s life as 
Duke do Chari res, became afterwards more unhappily dis¬ 
tinguished as the Duke of Orleans of the National Assem¬ 
bly, the Louis Egaliic of the Convention, the instrument 
and the victim of the French Revolution. Naturally gifted 
with a handsome person and superior talents, he hud dis¬ 
figured both mind ami body by a youth nf debauchery; 
and in maturcr years his infamous reputation exposed him 
at tin; court of Louis XVI. to a contempt which he hut too 
well repaid with deadly hatred to the person and family of 
that monarch. In the year 1778 he was present in the 
naval action between the squadron of Admiral Kcppel and 
Count d’Oi villiers off Cape Ushunt; and he was ace used of 
having behaved in that engagement with such shameful 
cowardice, that, instead of receiving the advancement to 
which ho aspired in the sea service, he was appointed 
colonel-general of hussars, a post created for him by the 
court with the intention, as it was said, of covering him 
with ridicule. Having, in 1 785 , succeeded to his father’s 
title, he eagerly entered upon a political earner, of which it 
seems to have been the object, by acquiring popularity, to 
revenge his injuries upon the court and to raise himself 
into power, lie proved himself however utterly destitute of 
the quulitios of a revolutionary leader, and was soon over¬ 
whelmed in the political tempest which he endeavoured to 
direct. At the commencement of the Revolution he 
arrayed himself on every occasion against the royal autho¬ 
rity : during the progress of events which raised the Jacobin 

a into power, lie became their associate, and dupe; to 
ir homage to their opinions as a member of the Na¬ 
tional Convention, he solicited urnl obtained permission to 
renounce the mime of his family and assume that of 
Egalite; and finally, after having voted for the death of 
Louis XVI., he was himself drugged to the scaffold towards 
the close of the year. 1793. lie was married to Louise 
Marie do Bourbon-Penthievrc, daughter of the duke de 
Pcnthicvre, grand-admiral of France, by whom he left one 
son, the present King of the French, and a daughter, styled 
Mademoiselle d'Orleuns. 

{I'Art dt» verifier tea Dates; Sismondi, Histoire des 
Franpais; Me moires de Mademoiselle de Montpensier; 
Voltaire, Siedes de Louis XtV. et XV.; Tliiws, Histoire 
le la devolution Franpaisr, See.) 

ORLOFF. G. [Pktkr III. ok Russia.] 

ORMOND, the name of a large territory in the Irish 
county of Tipperary; and from thence tho title of a noble 
house, Koantiont and illustrious, that its orisrin has been, 
perhaps fancifully, ascribed to the ducal blood of Nor¬ 
mandy, before the conquest of England. But it is certain 
that this family, having become established in Ireland, and 
distinguished by many services to the crown, as well^as by 
several noble intermarriages, was recognised in that coun¬ 
try, from the very beginning of the thirteenth century, as 
holding the hereditary office of royal cup-bearer or butler: 
from which, whether then or at an earlier period, their 
sirname appears to have been derived. Edmund le Botillor 
was raised by Edward II. to the earldom of Garrick; his 
son James, who espoused Eleanor Bohun. granddaughter 
of Edward I., was created by Edward 111. earl of Ormond; 
and the issue of that marriage, a second James, called, from 
his royal des« 'the noble earl,' filled the dignity of 
Lord Justice of Ireland, tho government of which kingdom 


was administered under various titles by several of his 
descendants. 

The distinguished individual however of the race was 
Jamks Butler, Duke of Ormond, justly described by his 
biographer as ‘ one of the ablest statesmen, most accom¬ 
plished courtiers, and worthiest persons of the age in which 
he flourished. 1 He was born in London in 1610; and, not¬ 
withstanding the splendour of family dignities which he 
was destined to augment, his youth was passed under cir¬ 
cumstances sufficiently adverse to have obscured the career 
of a less energetic spirit. His grandfather, Walter, earl of 
Ormond, who had succeeded to the title only collaterally, 
was exposed to the tyranny of James 1., and imprisoned for 
several years, because he refused to submit to an unjust 
award of that monarch in behalf of one of his Scottish 
favourites. Sir John Preston, created lord Dingwall, to 
whom the king had compelled the late earl to marry his 
daughter, and was now resolved to convey the family estates. 
The eldest son of Earl Walter married, against his consent, 
a daughter of Sir John Poyntz; and being drowned in 
crossing the Irish Channel, during his father’s life, left 
without provision a large family, of which James Butler, 
the future duke, was the eldest son. When Earl Walter 
was thrown into prison, his grandson and heir, young 
James, now styled viscount Thurles, was arbitrarily seized 
in wardship by the crown, but, with some care for his in¬ 
struction, committed to the tutelage of archbishop Abbot; 
the only benefit by which the king may have designed to 
mitigate his cruel oppression of the family. The arch¬ 
bishop is said to have neglected the general education of his 
charge; but ho caused him to be well instructed in the 
Protestant faith, to which we have the testimony of Burnet, 
in other respects not his panegyrist, that he staunchly ad¬ 
hered throughout his life. 

On the death of James I., Earl Walter having recovered 
his own liberty and the guardianship of his heir, then in his 
sixteenth year, the young Lord Thurles began soon after to 
figure at court, where ho paid his addresses to his kins¬ 
woman, Lady Elizabeth Preston, and having engaged her 
affections, succeeded, not without many difficulties, in ob¬ 
taining the royal assent to their union. This marriage, 
which took place in 16*29, and seems to have been produced 
as much by mutual attachment as policy, was however not 
the less fortunate in reconciling differences which had been 
fatal to both their families; and, in 1032, Lord Thurles 
succeeded, on his grandfather's death, to tho earldom of 
Ormond. 

It was at this time that Lord Wentworth, move unhappily 
distinguished under his later title of Strafford, entered on 
1 he government of Ireland ; and the spirited and honour- 
aide deportment of the young earl of Ormond soon at¬ 
tracted so much of his notice as to lead him to prophesy, 
with characteristic penetration, that ‘ that young nobleman 
would make the greatest man of his family.’ Iii subsequent 
years, the upright and generous devotion of Ormond to tho 
service of the crown and country won the respect even of 
the overhearing Strafford; and after his own ruin, one of 
his last requests to his royal master was, that his blue rib¬ 
bon of the Garter might be bestowed upon his friend I^ord 
Ormond. On the breaking out of the Irish Rebellion of 
1640, Ormond was appointed by the lords-justices to the 
command of the royal troops; and throughout the disas¬ 
trous period which followed, he continued/amidst the fury 
and jealousy of factions, embittered both by political and 
religious hatred, to pursue with unshaken integrity and 
moderation a course of true patriotism and fidelity to his 
duty. With very inadequate forces, he repeatedly defeated 
the rebels, near Dublin, at Drogheda, at Kilrush, and at 
Ross ; but notwithstanding these services, in the course of 
which he was thanked by the Long Parliament, and raised 
to the dignity of marquis by the king, he was so ill sup¬ 
ported on all sides, that he was unable longer to sustain the 
unequal conflict in which he had engaged. There were now 
no fewer than five parties in Irelandthe Protestants and 
Roman Catholics well affected to the king, but opposed to 
each other; the Protestants favourable to the parliament¬ 
ary cause; the Papists under their priests wholly devoted 
to the court of Rome; and the Scotch Presbyterians of the 
north, who had their separate interests and feelings. The 
exertions of Ormond being paralysed by the dissensions 
which prevented the majority of these factions from uniliug 
against tho common enemy, he wfas compelled, in 1643, to 
conclude a treaty for a cessation of arms, which, on account 
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of (lie previous barbarities committed by tlic Irish rebels, 
excited great dissatisfaction in England. 

Throughout the next four years, during which the civil 
war was raging in England, Ormond, who had been in¬ 
vested by Charles I. with the nominal^dignity of lord-lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland, contrived in some measure to hold that 
kingdom for his master, and even to detach forces to liis 
aid. But when Charles bad fallen into the hands of his 
enemies, the position of the lord-lieutenant in Irolaml 
against the Roman Catholics having become completely 
untenable, he resigned his authority by treaty into the 
hands of parliamentary commissioners, and proceeded to 
render a satisfactory account of bis conduct to the king, 
then a prisoner at Hampton Court. From thence he retired 
to France; but still directing his attention to Ireland, and 
receiving encouragement from the portion of the Roman 
Catholics best affected to the crown, he again landed in that 
kingdom, and endeavoured to restore the royal authority. 
Notwithstanding every gallant effort however, he was de¬ 
feated in an attempt to besiege the parliamentary forces 
under Colonel Jones in Dublin ; and Cromwell himself soon 
after landing in Ireland with an overwhelming force, Or¬ 
mond was finally obliged, at the end of the year 1050, to 
evacuate the island and withdraw to France. From this 
time until the death of Cromwell, during which interval he 
was frequently reduced to great straits for the common 
necessaries of life, Ormond was actively and variously em¬ 
ployed in many important and dangerous missions for his 
exiled king, Charles II.; and, on the Restoration, he ac¬ 
companied Charles to England, and was rewarded for his 
sufferings and services by his elevation to the ducal title and 
other honours. 

Tho remainder of tho life of the duke of Ormond was 
passed, though not without some troubles and reverses, in 
ihe dignified enjoyment of a high rank and spotless reputa¬ 
tion. These could not always protect him from the royal 
caprice and the base machinations of court intriguers ; and 
during the reigns of Charles II. and James II., lie was twice 
a;;ain possessed and deprived of the government, of Ireland, 
which he administered for many years with admirable ac¬ 
tivity, wisdom, and justice. It was in the interval of his 
long tenure of this high office, that, in 1G70, a singular and 
atrocious outrage was committed upon his person in the 
streets of London by that notorious ruffian Colonel Blood, 
who, with live accomplices, waylaid him as he was returning 
from a state dinner in the city, and dragged him from his 
coach, with the intention, as it was believed, if he had not 
been rescued, of hanging him at Tyburn. Blood, who had 
been engaged in a plot to seize the castle of Dublin during 
Ormond's government, of Ireland, pretended that he was 
resolved to retaliate upon the duke’s person for the exe¬ 
cution of some of his associates on that occasion: but it 
was strongly suspected that the villain had been insti¬ 
gated to his audacious attempt by tho prolligatc duke of 
Buckingham, the hitter enemy of Ormond; and so con¬ 
vinced was his gallant son, the earl of Ossury, of the guilt 
of Buckingham, that, soon after, at court, seeing that noble¬ 
man standing by the king, he laid to him, ‘My lord of 
Buckingham, I know well that you are at the bottom of this 
late attempt of Blood’s upon my father; and therefore 1 give 
you fair warning, that if my father conies to a violent end 
by sword or pistol, if he dies by tho hand of a ruffian, or 
by tho more secret way of poison, I shall not be at a loss to 
know the first author of it. I shall consider you as the 
assassin; I shall treat you as such; and wherever I meet 
you, I shall pistol you, though you should stand behind the 
king’s chair. And I tell it you now in his Majesty’s pre¬ 
sence, that you may he sure I shall keep my word.’ 

Ormond himself was remarkable for some pithy sayings. 
When ho was ungratefully abandoned to the malice of his 
enemies by Charles II. in his first government of Ireland 
after the Restoration, he contented himself with saying to 
the king, that ‘though it would never trouble him to 
be undone for his Majesty, yet it would he an insupportable 
affliction to he undone by him.’ And when Blood had been 
made prisoner in his attempt to seize the regalia, and 
Charles, strangely infatuated, if not disgracefully intimi¬ 
dated, by the language of the ruffian, whom curiosity led 
him to visit in the Tower, sent to Ormond to desire that he 
would forgive Blood, for reasons which Lord Arlington 
should tell him, the duke drily replied to that nobleman, 

‘ that if the king could forgive the offender for stealing the 
crown, he might easily forgive the attempt upon his life; 
P. C., No. 1042 


and that if such was his Majesty's pleasure, that was for Inin 
a sufficient reason, and his lordship might spare the rest. 
Ormond lived unmolested for many years after this flagitious 
attempt, though he had tho mislortune to survive the noble- 
minded Ossory; and lie himself died, full of u\ir$ and 
honour, in the year 1GS8. 

Of his numerous children, tho eldest who grow to man¬ 
hood was Thomas, earl of Ossory, the worthy son of Midi a 
father, and eulogised by Burnet as *a man of great ] on«u,r, 
generosity, and courage.’ He was also gifted witl mauv 
intellectual accomplishments; was equally distinguished 
throughout the reign of Charles JI. far his military services 
by sea and land; and would probably, if his life had been 
spared, have proved himself even a more perfect character 
than his parent : hut lie died of a violent fever in HiSe, at. 
the premature age of forty six jears. He was the lather 
of James, second duke of Ormond, who inherited several 
of the generous and chivalric qualities of his house, and took 
a conspicuous share both in the military achievements and 
civil dis-ensiotis of the reigns of William 111. and Queen 
Anne. But. when driven from England, on the aeee-sn n of 
George l., by the persecution of Ins political antagonists, ho 
embraced tho cause of the Pretender; and being conse¬ 
quently attainted, he sullied his lame by engaging in Ihe 
service of the national enemies of his country, and accept¬ 
ing from the king of Spain the command of an alxnlivo 
expedition for the invasion of Great Britain. 

(Carte’s Life, of the Duke of Ormond; Burnet's History 
of hi ft own Time; Biographia Rritannicu , art. ‘Butler.’) 

O RMSK l RK. [Lancashi rk] 

OUMUS, or more properly HORMUZ, is an island at the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, near 27° N. lal. and jG° Mu' 
ft. long. It is about ten miles from the Persian coast, and 
about twelve miles in circumference. Its form is nearly 
circular, and its appearance from the sea is broken and 
rugged. It is a mere barren rock, without vegetation. The 
surface, which is entirely without soil, exhibits the singular 
stratification of the island ; the conical shape and isolated 
position of ihe numerous small hills of winch the island 
consist!?, lead the spectator to attribute its origin 1o volcanic, 
agency. The rugged hills which line the eastern shores of 
the island are covered far a considerable distance from their 
base with an incrustation of salt, which in some places is as 
transparent, as ice. In other places the surface is covered 
with a thin layer of dusky rod coloured earth, which owes 
its colour to the oxide of iron, with which the whole surface 
of the island is impregnated. Even the sand on the sea¬ 
shore is composed of tho finest particles of iron, pulverised 
by Ihe waves. As the island contains no fresh-water 
springs, the inhabitants use the rain-water collected in se¬ 
veral tanks, which were constructed perhaps some MOO years 
ago. There is excellent anchorage on the north-eastern 
shore, opposite the town, where a vessel maybe sheltered 
from all winds within half a mile of the shore. The fortress 
is situated about MOO yards from the shore, on a projecting 
point of land, which is separated froth the bland by a moai. 
On the plain which stretches from it to the hills, and is 
about two miles wide, arc the ruins of the once famous town 
of Hormuz. The Imam of Muskat has now possession of 
the island; he farms it from the king of Persia, and has a 
garrison of 100 men in tho fortress, lie derives a revenue 
from the salt, which is exported in large quantities. In 
1S‘27, the number of inhabitants was estimated utflfao, all 
of whom were employed in collecting salt or in lb hi tig. 

The name of Harmozia occurs in Arrian’s 1 1 idica,’ 
where however it does not denote the island, hut a town 
situated opposite to it on the continent of Persia, on the 
river Anamis, now. called Minaw. The name was al.ct- 
wards transferred to the bland, which, according toOusehy, 
was previously called Jcrun. In antient times it seems oniy 
to have served as a place of retreat to the inhabitants of the 
adjacent shores in times of invasion or civil comtnolion. 
Albuquerque took possession of the island in 1507, and of 
tho town, which was then on it, with the view of preventing 
the Arabs who inhabited tho shores of the Gulf from 
sending aid to the petty sovereigns on the coast of Malabar, 
with whom they carried on a lucrative commerce. The 
consequences of this event were much more favourable to 
the Portuguese than Albuquerque had imagined. The in¬ 
habitants of the shores of the Persian Gulf finding that 
their commerce with Hindustan was entirely cut off, the 
Portuguese made Ormuz the deposit of all kinds of Indian 
goods, and managed their affairs so well, that in a short 
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time Ormuz became a populuus and rich commercial town. 
The buildings covered a space three miles in length along 
the sea-shore, and two miles in width. The town contained 
4000 houses and 40,000 inhabitants, and its commercial re¬ 
lations extended over all Persia and Mesopotamia to Bok¬ 
hara and Samarkand inTurkistan. The loss of Ormuz was 
one of the first signs of the decline of the Portuguese power 
in India. In 1622, Shah Abb'is the Great took it from 
them, in which enterprise he was assisted by the English 
with a squadron of nine sail of the line. He expelled the 
Portuguese, demolished the town, and transferred its com¬ 
merce to Gombroon, or Bunder Abbas, on the mainland of 
Persia, nearly nppu-ite to Orinus. Gombroon continued to 
bo the piineipal commercial town on the Gulf (if Persia 
until the middle of the List century, when Aboushehr took 
its place. 

(Ousclcj *s Trarrts in rnrinns ('outlines in the Rost, §-r. ; 
Kinneir’s (Jen»ruphirul Memoir; Kemptlionic ‘Oil the 
Eastern Shores of the Persian Gulf,* in London (Jcogra- 
lJural JonrnnL vul. v.: and Wlntelock 4 On the Islands and 
Coast at the Entrance of the Gulf of Persia,* in London 
(Senjjrntjditi'id Jourtnd\ v«»l. viii.) 

ORNE, a department in tlie nortln n part of France, 
bounded on the north by the departmc.it >fCalvados, on the 
north cast, by that, of Eure, on the. oast and south-east by 
that of Eure ct Loir, mi the south b> those of Sarthe and 
Mayenne, and on the west by that of Mauchc. The de¬ 
partment ha* an irregular oblong figure; the greatest di¬ 
mension is from east to west, from the neighbourhood of 
Longny to that of Passuis near Doinfiont, 84 nubs: the 
greatest breadth from noilli to south is from near La Fort ft 
Frencl to I lie* contact of the three departments of Orne, 
Sartbe, and Eure ct Loir, .0(1 miles, [t is comprehended 
between ls u in' and Is 57' N. lat., and 0° 5‘J' E. and 0'52' 
TV. long. Tin* iiivii of the department is estimated at 2361 
square miles, being \ery little less than the average area of 
the French departments, and railier exceeding the conjoint 
areas of the English counties of Kent and Surrey. The 
population, in 1831, was 441,8*1 ; in 1830 it was 44.*i,GSS, 
showing an increase in live years of lM)7, or less than half 
per cent., and giving 183 or 184 inhabitants to a square 
mile. In amount, of population it is inferior to either of 
the above mentioned English counties, and in density of 
population very far below' them. Alcngoii, the capital, is 
105 miles in a direct line west-south-west of Paris or 
115 miles by the road through Versailles, Drcux, and Mor- 
tagne. 

The department is traversed in tlie direction of its length 
by tlm mountains which form the prolongation of the Ar- 
moneun chain, and which separate the basin of the Loire 
from the basins of the Seine and the various snnll rivers 
that How into the English Channel. The western side of 
tin* department is occupied by the primitive and other rocks 
which underlie the coal-measures. Coal is not found, at 
least not worked. The valleys of the Sart he and Orne are 
chiefly occupied by the formations which intervene between 
the chalk and the new red-sand*tone; and the eastern sub? 
of the department is overspread by the chalk which encircles 
the Pans basin. Mines of iron and manganese are worked 
in several places: gold was once found, but the working of 
the mine has been long given up. Granite of a fine grain, 
limestone, freestone, while and grey marl, kaolin for porce¬ 
lain anfFclay for earthenware, sand of various kinds suited 
for glass-works, and the crystals of quartz known as the 
Aloncon diamonds, are dug. There are several medicinal 
springs, the most important of w hich are those of Bagnoles 
near Juvigny, in the arrondissement of Domfront. There 
are twelve iron works in the department, in which are ten 
furnaces for smelting pig-iron, and thirty forges for pro¬ 
ducing wrought-iron. Charcoal is almost exclusively em¬ 
ployed as fuel in these works. 

There are no navigable rivers in the department. The 
Mayenno bus its source uml some part of its course ju*t 
within the southern border; and the Vfte, the Vareiiue 
(with its feeder the Egramei, and the Sarllie, tributaries of 
the Mayenno. also vise in the department, in or upon tlie 
border of which the Sarthe has the first 35 miles of its 
course. Tlie Huiue, a tributary of the Sarthe, and the Com- 
lneauchc and the Memo, feeders of the 11 nine, rise in this 
department, and water its eastern part. The Mavenue and 
its tributaries oolong to the system of the Loire. The Eure, 
the Itoti, the Rillc, the Charentonne, and the Gruil, all 
which belong to the system of the Seine, rise on the eastern 


side of the department. The Orne rises near Sftez, and 
Hows nearly 40 miles before it quits the department: its tri¬ 
butaries, tlie Thouane, the Ur«, the Cance, the Udon, the 
Rouvre, and the Nuircau, and the Vcre, a feeder of the 
Noiicau, belong to this department. The Dives and the 
Toucqties. with its tfceder the Vie, rise iu the department. 
The Orne, the Dives, and the Toucques llovv into the Eng¬ 
lish Channel. There are no navigable canals, and the de¬ 
partment is entirely destitute of internal navigation. 

There are eight Routes Royales, or government roads, 
having an aggregate length of 201 miles, viz. 85 iu good 
repair, J13 out of repair, and G unfinished. The principal 
road is that from Paris to Rennes and Brest, which enters 
the department on the east side, and passes through Tou- 
rouvre, Mortagne, Le MMe, and Alcncon. about 12 miles 
beyond which it quits the department. Roads lead from 
Alonoon in one direction to Lc Mans, in the department of 
!'Sarthe; in another, by See/ and Gave to Rouen, in the 
department of Seine Inferieure, with a branch from it at 
Seez by Argenfan to Falaise and Caen, in the department 
of Calvados. A road front Caen to Mayenne and Laval 
(Mayenne) passes through FIcrs and Domfront, in the 
western side of the department; and a load from Paris to 
Alem;on by Chartres and Nogent-le-Rolrou (Euro et Loir) 
passes through Bello me in the souineastern corner. The 
Routes Dcpurtemcntules, or departmental roads, have an 
aggregate length of 294 miles, viz. 1*3 in repair, G out of 
repair, and 105 unfinished. The bye-roads and paths have 
an aggregate length of above 1500 miles. 

The climate is temperate: westerly winds are predomi¬ 
nant, and bring with them mists and ruin. Agriculture is 
in a backward condition, the cultivators clinging to old 
usages with considerable tenacity. The whole surface of 
the department is estimated at more than 1,500,000 acres, 
of which about 800,000 acres, or above half, are under the 
plough. The principal grain cultivated is oats, the produce 
of which exceeds the average produce of France in the pro¬ 
portion of 4 to 1. In wheat and barley the produce is 
below the average of France, in rye and muslin, or mixed 
corn, considerably below, and iu potatoes still more so; but 
in buckwheat the preponderance is proportionately almost 
as great us in oats. About 25,000 acres are occupied as 
orchards and gardens : the growth of apples for cider is very 
great, though perhaps not equal to what it was before the 
Revolution. As no wine is grown, cider is the common 
drink, and in abundant years a portion of it is distilled into 
brandy. Pulse, hemp, and llax are raised; plums are 
grown in considerable quantity ; and some beet-root lbr the 
manufacture of sugar. There are about 300,000 acres of 
meadow land, and heaths and open pasture-grounds to the 
extent of 45,000 acres. The meadows, especially in the 
valleys of the Toucques and the Vie, produce abundance of 
grass, and furnish food fur the horses and horned cattle, in 
the number of which this department is pre-eminent. The 
horses are of the best Norman breed, and the horned cattle 
are generally of good breed. The butter and cheese, ex¬ 
cept the cheese of V 7 imoutiers, which is in good repute, are 
of inferior quality. Thefroxen for fattening are brought 
from the departments of La Vendee, Deux Sevres, and 
Mayenne: the finest beasts are sent to Poissy (Seine et 
Oise) for the supply of Paris. The number of sheep rather 
exceeds the average of France, but the breed and manage¬ 
ment have been very much neglected: folding them is little 
practised. The introduction of the Merinos and the cross¬ 
ing of the breed w ith them have led to some improvements. 
Swine are numerous, and are almost entirely destined for 
the supply of Paris. In the arrondissement of Argentan, 
poultry, especially geese, are much attended to, and their 
Hash and their quills and feathers form important articles 
of produce Bees are kept. There are about 180,000 acres 
of woodland. Small game are tolerably abundant; the 
partridges of Domfront are ill high repute. The rivers 
abound with fish. 

The department is divided into four arrondissements as 
follows:— 


Alem;on 

s. 

Sq. 

Miles. 

400 

Population. 

1831. 1836. 

73,198 72,443 

Cow 

mum 

95 

Argcnhm 

N. 

723 

113,955 

113,233 

190 

Domfront 

W. 

482 

128,948 

131,745 

94 

Mortagne 

K. 

750 

125,780 

126,207 

155 



2364 

441,881 

443,688 

534 
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There are thirty-six cantons or districts, each under a 

justice of the? peace. 

The arrondissemont of Alen^on contains the towns of 
A Ion «;on (population, in 1831, 13,448 for the town itself, or 
14,019 for the whole coninnme; in 1836, 13,934 for the 
commune [Alkn<;on] and Le Mule, on the Sartlio ; Suez 
(population 3675 for the town, 5019* for tho whole com¬ 
mune), on the Orne; Carrouges, on the Udoti, a feeder of 
the Orne; and Essey, between Lc MOle and Suez. Suez, 
probably the capital of the Saii, an antient Celtic people, 
was of more importance in the ninth century (when it was 
destroyed by the Normans) than it is at present, in the sub¬ 
sequent centuries it sufibred severely in the wars of France 
with the dukes of Normandie and the English. Its prin¬ 
cipal edifice is the cathedral, a Gothic building of the twelfth 
century, adorned with sculptures and paintings. The 
townsmen are engaged in the manufacture of embroidered 
muslin and other cotton goods. There are a college and an 
agricultural society. Charlotte Corday was bom at Suez. 
Le MtMo is a tolerably handsome town of one street along 
the road from Paris to Aleueon and Rennes. The inha¬ 
bitants amount to about 1500. At Carrouges the manufac¬ 
ture of an embroidered muslin is carried on. 

In the arrondissementof Argentan are—Argentan (popu¬ 
lation, in 1831, 5612 for the town, or f* U7 for the whole 
commune; in 1836, 5772 for the commune) [Arckntan] 
and Ecouehe, on the Orne; Grand Mortice, on llieThouane, 
a lender of the Orne; Briouze, near the Rouvrc, another 
feeder of the Orne ; Hanes, between the Tliouane and the 
Rouvrc; Kxmes, Chambois, and Trun, on the Dives; 
Yimoutiers, on the Y r io; Mbrlorault, Gacc, and Le Sap, on 
or near the Toucques; and KehaulVou, St. Kvrmilf, and La 
Ferte Frencl, on or near the Chaivntonne. Vimoutiers i* 
the centre of a district in which 20,000 persons are engaged 
in the manufacture of stout bleached linens. There are 
several lanyards in the town, which has a population of 
about 3700. The village of Saiute llonorinc do Guillaume, 
west of Argentan, has a population of 2000, who are engaged 
in quarrying and working granite; and at Le Pin, near 
Argentan, is an extensive establishment for improving the 
breed of horses. Before tho Revolution, this establishment 
was maintained in great extent and completeness, and per¬ 
sons resorted to it from all parts of France, and from Eng¬ 
land, Spain, Germany, and Italy, to purchase saddle-horses 
or hunters. It was suppressed in the early period of the 
Revolution, but its suppression led to a great, degeneracy in 
the horses of Normandie, and it was re-established during 
the consular government. 

In the aiToudisscmcul of Domfrnnt are—Doinfront. (popu¬ 
lation, in 1831, 1511 for the town, or 1873 for the whole 
commune; in 1836, 2417 for the commune) and St. Gervais, 
on the Varenno; Zonlay, on the Egramo; Flors (popula¬ 
tion 1616 town, 4368 whole commune), on a branch of the 
Vcrc; Tinchebray (population 3264 town, 3413 whole com¬ 
mune), on the Noircau; La Corneille, near the Rouvrc; 
Com tone and J uvigny-sous-Andaine, on or near the 
Maveiine, and La Ferte Mace (population 2122 town, 
4613 whole commune), on a branch of the same river. 
Donifront is situated on tho summit of a steep rock, through 
a cleft in which, 200 feet deep, the river Varenno Hows. 
Tfcc townsmen .manufacture coarse linens and other woven 
fabrics. At Flers and La Ferte Mace cotton goods are 
woven, and at the latter box-wood snuffboxes are made. 
There are iron-works and paper-mills at Tinchebray, which 
has some historical interest as the scene of the battle which 
transferred the duchy of Normandie from Robert, eldest 
son of William the Conqueror, to his younger brother and 
competitor Henry I. of England. 

In the arrondissemeut of Mortagne are—Mortagnc (popu¬ 
lation, in 1831, 47^8 town, 5158 whole commune; in 1836, 
5692 commune), noar the head of the Commeauche; Tou- 
rouvre, near tho bank of the same river, and Lotigny on 
one of its feeders; Mauves and R6tnalard or Regmalard, 
on the Hume; Bellcme (population 3264 town, 3413 whole 
commune), on the Mfltne, a feeder of tho Hume; Moulius- 
la-Marche, near the head of the Sartlie; and L’Aigle (popu¬ 
lation 4712 town, 5412 whole commune), on tho Rille. 
Mortagne is on the summit and the eastern slope of u hill, 
the height of which has been estimated (but probably with 
exaggeration) at 1UU0 feet. It is walled, and entered by live 
gates, adjacent to which are as many suburbs. The prin¬ 
cipal street is of considerable length audof a good width ; it 
runs along the road from Paris to Brest, and near its western 


end is the parade, the principal open space in the town 
Mortagne is the residence of many genteel families, and 
abounds willi mansions and good bouses, which, together 
with the length and width of its principal street, lead tra¬ 
vellers to think it of greater extent and importance than 
it really is. The numerous shops arc well furnished, 
and with articles of luxury or convenience not commonly 
kept in towns of the same size; with these articles it sup¬ 
plies places larger than itself. The great want of the town 
is of water. It is supplied from fountains at the fool of tin* 
hill, from whence the water is carried and sold to the in¬ 
habitants. The principal church is in a commanding situa¬ 
tion: it is of Gothic architecture, and its massive tower, 
surmounted with ‘a quadrangular dome,’ forms a striking 
object at a distance. There is an hospital or almshouse, 
with u pleasant garden attached; but has not (unless 
lately established) either a theatre or public walk. There 
are some linen and cotton manufactures; the linens are 
suited ior exportation to the colonies. There arc two 
Weekly markets, and several yearly lairs, two of them 
considerable horse-lairs. Mortagne was nntienlly the enpiial 
of the province of Le Perehe, and a place of strength: it 
suffered much in several wars, and in the war of tlm 
League was pillaged by one party or (ho other twenty-two 
times in less than lour years. A few miles from Mortagne 
is a Tiappist convent, re-established with additional aus¬ 
terities since the restoration of tho Bourbons. At Tou- 
rouvre, which has about 1500 to 2000 inhabitants, are iron 
and g!a«s works: at Longny, which has about 2500 to 3000 
inhabitants, there are iron-works, and trade is carried on 
in cattle and horses. Remakird or Regmalard, with about 
1 700 inhabitants, is pleasantly situated, and is the seat of a 
small trade in hemp and hides. Bellcme is on a hill: it 
consists of one principal street along the road from Chartres 
and Nogcnt to Alcn<;on. It was formerly a place of strength, 
and sustained several sieges. The inhabitants manufacture 
some table and other linens, cotton goods, and paper; and 
trade in agricultural produce, and in wood obtained from 
the forest of Bellcme, one of the bent in France Ibr the lino 
trees which it produces, though not of great extent. At 
Moulins-la-Marehe lirc-arms are manufactured. L’Aiglc 
is pleasantly situated on the slope of two hills, and is sur¬ 
rounded by walls and a ditch. It is probably the busiest 
manufacturing town in the department. The puis and 
knitting and sewing needles made here arc known all over 
Fiance; and a great quantity of curtain-rings, iron, steel, 
steel and copper wire, wiles fur pianos and other small 
hardwares are made. Stockings, hats, laces, tape**, woollen 
and linen fabrics, leather, and paper are also manufaclured. 
There are live )early fairs. 

The population of tho towns, when accurately given, is 
front tlie census of 1831 ; and, when not ollierwi-e .-.perilled, 
is that of the whole commune; when given approximately, 
it is from Dubinin's Pint: irons dr Paris (ad. Inj*;, or 
Yaysse do Villiers\s Jfinrraire Drscri/ifi/' (1821 - 1822). 

The principal manufactures in the department are those 
of iron and hardwares in the arrondissements of Mortagne 
and Argentan; lace, linens, and cottons in those of Alem;on 
and Doinfront.; haircloth, pottery, glass, paper, and leather. 
Many of the inhabitants resort, every vear to the neighbour¬ 
ing departments to follow their business as stone-eultei.s, 
hemp-cumbers, gardeners, hawkers of liaireloili, &e. This 
custom of migration has diminished since the Revolution. 

The department constitutes the diocese of »Si.vz. ihc bishop 
of which is a sullragan of the arrhhi.-Jiop of Rouen. It 
is in the jurisdiction of the Coin* Roy.de and the Academic 
Utiiversifairo of Caen ; and in the fourteenth military divi¬ 
sion, of which Rouen is the bead-quarters. It returns seven 
members to tho Chamber of Deputies. In respect ol edu¬ 
cation it is above tho average of Franco; of the young men 
enrolled in tho military census oi 1828-29, 45 in every 100 
could read and write. 

At the time of tlm Roman conquest this part of France 
was included chiefly in the territory of the Saii (who weir 
irubably tli« Kssui of Ciesar), hut portions of it. appear m 
lave been included in the respective territories of the Baio- 
easscs, the Viducasses, the Lcxovii,the Aulerei Kbuiovi'rs, 
the Carnules, the Aulcrci Ccnomani, and the Diublmtcs. 
The-'O were all Celtic nations, and were conipft.liendrd in 
the Roman province of Lugdunensis Sectmdu, except the 
last three, who were included, the Aulerri-Ccnoinani and 
tho Diablentes in Lugdunensis Tertia, and the Carnules in 
Lugdunensis Quarta. The only antient town known to 
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have c\Mc 1 within its boundary was Sail, now Suez. Some 
Homan antiquities Jmvc been fuiind ; among them are some 
iii-« i iplinns near a mineral spring in the forest of BolW'mc. 
In tl Kf middle ages 1 his district constituted Le Pays 
d’Hoidme and La Campagno d’Alenfon ; it also formed 
part of Leg Pays do la Catripagne, d'Oucho, dc Li<»uviu, and 
do Boccuge, all in Normandie. The arrondisscment of 
Montague formed part of the comity of Porclie. The 
country sull'ered much from the wars of the Normans and 
the English in France, and from thu religious wars of the 
sixteenth century. 

ORNITII1CI1N1TES, Professor Hitchcock!s name for 
the footmarks of birds impressed on the surface of sanrl- 
htonc in tli«; valley of the Connecticut. [Gkallatorkh, 
vol. xi., p. The following will bo read with interest 

as being connected with this subject:— 

In a paper read before the Geological Society of London 
on the 1.0th May, 183.0, l)r. Mantcll staled that soon after 
bis attention Mas directed to the fossils of the Wealden, lie 
discovered in the strata of Tilgate Forest several slender 
bones, which, from their close resemblance to the tarso¬ 
metatarsal hones of certain (Jraflrc, or Hinders, he was 
induced to refer to Birds. Tim correctness of this opinion 
was nnorwards doubted, in consequence of the so-called 
bones of birds found at Stonc-ficld being iseertairicd to be 
the osseous remains of Hteiodaetyles. Subsequently how¬ 
ever l)r. Mantcll discovered specimens of a more decided 
character, and submitted them to Baron Cu\ier during his 
last visit to England ; and that distinguished zoologist pro¬ 
nounced them to have belonged to a Wader, probably a 
species of Arden, Doubts were, notwithstanding, still en¬ 
tertained, not only whether these remains did really belong 
to any of the Ardcidrc, but whether they were re terrible to 
Birds at all. The specimens having been placed by Dr. 
Mantcll in the hands of Professor Owen, that acute com¬ 
parative anatomist pointed out. one hone as having un¬ 
doubtedly belonged to a Wilder. This fossil lie declared to 
ho the distal extremity of a left tnrso-metatarsul bone, and 
it presented the articular surface, or place of attachment, of 
the posterior or opposable toe. Other specimens of long 
hones were conceived by the professor to ha\e belonged to 
a more erpetoid form of bird than is now known. 

This examination confirms Dr. ManlelTs previous views 
of the existence of the remains of birds below the chalk, 
mid the fossils described by bim are the oldest remains of 
the class at present, discovered. (GVo/. Proc., vol. ii.; Urol, 
Trims., vol. v., '2nd series.) 

OKNITMOCK'PIIALUS. Sommmng* name for the 
extinct Samian form termed Pin odachjlus by Cuvier. [Ptk- 
linriACTY UK.j 

(>RNlTUO r LOG Y, the science which teaches the natural 
history and arrangement, of birds. The term is derived 
from the Greek words "O/me, 1 ornis,’ a bird, and \6yoQ, 

4 logos,' a discourse; signil\ing literalh * a discourse upon 
birds.' [Bums. | 

CRN P IT! OPUS, is a genus of small papilionaceous 
annual plants, found in pastures and wild places in Europe. 
They are characterised, among other things, by a cluster of 
curved pods which are jointed something like a bird’s toe, 
on which account they are called bird's-foot trefoil. The 
species found in this country is a plant from two to six 
inches high, with pinnated leaves and small white liowors 
striped with red, and is of no economical importance; but 
in Portugal occurs the O. .safirns, an annual growing as 
much as two or three feet high, with stems as succulent and 
nutritious as those of vetches or lucerne, and cultivated in 
that country as food for cattle under the name of Scrru- 
dil/n. It succeeds in blowing sand, and is capable of yield¬ 
ing an abundant pioduco in the poorest, soils. The writer 
of this nnic formerly saw it grown to some extent in the 
sandy land almnt Tlielfnrd, and the crop of herbage at that 
time was nmM abundant: it does not however seem to have 
been introduced inio j'cneral cultivation. 

ORNITIIORM YNU11US. Blumetibaelfs name for that 
extra ordinal) quadrupedal form. The Duckbill, or Duckbilled 
Plat opus. Platypus aunt inns of Shaw; Malian gong, Tam- 
hrect, and (accmdiug to the French) Monflengong of the 
natives of New South Wales ; Hater-mule of the English 
colonists. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that when this animal was 
first sent from New Holland to this country, it was received 
by zoologists •* ith caution amounting to suspicion. The 
angular beak, which occupied the usual place of the mouth. 


startled the observer when it appeared as the organ of a 
hairy quadruped ; nor was it till one or two more specimens 
arrived (from Governor Hunter, we believe, and addressed 
to Sir Joseph Banks) that naturalists were ready to allow 
that this beak was naturally attached to the body. 

Upon a form so a normal conjecture was busy, more espe¬ 
cially as to that part of its organization relating to repro¬ 
duction. Was it oviparous or viviparous ? Dkl it suckle its 
young ? These were questions constantly asked, and an¬ 
swered as such questions generally will be, in the absence 
of autopsy and direct experiment, with considerable tact and 
loarning by the supporters of the different theories, but with 
no satisfactory result. Evidence however gradually carao 
in, and fortunately fell into the hands of those capable of 
using it; and we notv know, principally by the enlightened 
labours of Professor Owen, that the Ornithorhynchus is an 
ovoviviparous animal, that it suckles its young, and that its 
proper place is among the Monolrnuata, or Monotremcs, a 
group to which no animal hitherto discovered belongs, ex¬ 
cepting that which forms the subject of this article and 
Echidna. [Echidna; Monotrkmks] 

Both these forms appear to have been first presented to 
the public by Dr. Shaw: — Echidna under the appellation 
of Myrmecophaga aculcata ; and the Duck-billed animal 
under the name of Platypus an at inns. This was at the 
close of the eighteenth century: at the commencement of 
the present, Blumenbuch described the latter form more 
at large under the title of Ornithorhynchus ; ancl Mr. Home 
(afterwards Sir Everard) gave an account of some anatomical 
peculiarities connected with the head and beak, in Phil. 
Trans. (1S00). Sir Everard’s subsequent papers on the 
anatomy of Echidna and Ornithorhynchus ( Phil . 'Trans., 
1SU2) went inure at large into the subject, and disclosed nu¬ 
merous allinities between two forms differing much in ex¬ 
ternal appearance. He therefore grouped them both under 
the same generic name; and at the same time expressed 
his opinion that the generative process differed considerably 
from that of the true Mammalia , resting that opinion on 
the peculiarities of the organs destined for reproduction, 
and on the absence of nipples in both species, especially in 
the female Ornithorhynchus . 

GeollVoy St. Hilaire was not tardy in adopting the opinion 
of Sir EVcrard. lie constituted a new order for these 
strange forms, and a hasty dissection having led him to 
conclude that the genital products of both sexes, as well 
as the urine and finces, lmd their issue by a common out¬ 
let, he gave to that order the name of Monotremcs . II is 
inferences were, that both mammary glands and nipples 
were wanting, and certain accounts of the discovery of eggs 
of the Ornithorhynchus * strengthening his belief in the 
oviparous character of the Monotremes , he separated that 
order from the Mammalia. 

A penetrating mind like Cuvier’s could hardly fail of be¬ 
ing particularly attracted by these anomalous forms. The 
Myrmrcophuga aculcata of Shaw was soon removed by the 
great ami acute French zoologist from the true Ant-eaters 
(among which its first dcscribers, deceived by external ap¬ 
pearances, had placed ii), and separated under the name of 
Echidna , by which it is still known. Following out tho 
anatomy of that form as well as of Ornithorhynchus , he saw 
their mutual relations, and adopted Geoffrey's group and 
name, but did not exclude the tribe or family from the 
Mammalia. 

The opinions of Ceoflroy were strenuously opposed by 
Okcn and De Blainville. The former even conjectured 
that the mammary glands would he found in the cloaca . 
The latter, in a learned dissertation upon the place which 
Echidna and Ornithorhynchus ought to occupy in the sys¬ 
tem, expressed his confidence that tho mammary glands 
would l>e ultimately detected, and his opinion that the 
animals themselves approached closely t<^ the Marsupialia . 

We now arrive at a period when the thick darkness which 
overshadowed this interesting subject began to be dispelled 
by the light derived from a further supply of subjects and 
consequent anatomical investigation. Professor Meckel 
(1824, i82f») determined the existence of the matumary 
glands, and showed, particularly in liis work of tho lat¬ 
ter date (Monograph on Ornithorhynchus paradoxus ), 
that they were largely developed in the female. Their 
situation, size, form, and lobular composition are accurately 
described. lie was not able to inject the gland, and did 

• T.cttfr of Mr. Ilillf • I/mn.TMti *.. 4 vol. xili.; Mi m. du Mu*., loro. xv.; and 
of I'rofot^or Grout., «fun. da St. jV<if., tom.xwu. 
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not accurately know the dxact termination of the ducts, but 
he noticed certain small eminences in the middle of the 
areola, and announced that they were without doubt the 
orifices of those ducts. So far Meckel satisfactorily proved 
the relationship of the Ornithorhynehus to the Mammalia 
in general, but his reasoning led him to conclusions unfa¬ 
vourable to the identity of their mode of reproduction. Ho 
argued that the difference between the production of living 
young and of eggs is in reality very small and not essen¬ 
tial, that birds have occasionally hatched the eggs within 
the body, and, in effect, given birth to a living chick; con¬ 
cluding that as the generation of the Marsupialia closely 
resembles the oviparous mode, it is highly probable that 
the method of generation of the Ornithnrhynrhus, which 
approaches still nearer to birds and reptiles, might be analo¬ 
gous in proportion. 

The clear and authentic demonstrations of Meckel were 
not sufficient however to dispel the doubts which still hung 
over the subject in the minds of some. It is hard to some 
natures to give up preconceived opinions, and M. Cleol- 
fmy St. Hilaire, who had subsequently dissected a female 
Ornithorhynehus, stoutly combated* the evidences adduced 
by Meckel of the mammifomus nature of the animal, and 
brought the whole of his acumen to bear on the inferences 
of the latter, in his attempt to invalidate them, lie denied 
that the subcutaneous glands pointed out- by Meckel were 
mammary, urging that they had none of the characters of 
a true mammary gland—that lie had compared them with 
the same parts in the human subject and in the Marsupials, 
and that their texture was totally different—that they con¬ 
sisted of a multitude of ran*inns placed side by side, and all 
directed to the same point of the skin, where were to be 
seen only two excretory entires, and those so small that the 
head of the least, pin would not enter them, and that there 
was no trace of nipples. Ho further slated that, in the in¬ 
dividual examined by him, which had the appearance and 
proportions of an adult female, the gland was not more 
than one-fourth as large as in Meekers specimen, observ¬ 
ing that when a mammary gland is fully developed, an en¬ 
largement. of nil its constituent parts is effected, and the 
nipple acquires additional size even before the commence¬ 
ment of lactation, and remarking that no such appearance 
has been noticed in ()rnithorhynchns . Professor Gcoffroy, 
having ihus denied the inferences of Professor Meckel, had 
to account for the use of these glands, and he considered 
them .as analogous to the glands upon the Hanks of aquatic 
reptiles and fishes destined to secrete a. lubricating fluid, or 
to the odoriferous follicles of hairy quadrupeds, more espe¬ 
cially those on the sides of the abdomen in the Shrews. 

To these strictures Professor Meckel replied, and was 
supported by Professor Von Baer. 

Wc now arrive at the highly interesting papers of Professor 
Owen, which may be considered as having settled this much 
agitated question. The first of these, * On the mammary 
glands of the Ornithorhynehus paradoxus was read before 
the Royal Society (21st June, 1822), and is published in 
* Phil. Trans.* for 1832, part ii.; the second, ‘On the ova of 
the Ornithorhynehus paradoxus ,* was read before the same 
Society oil the' 19th Juno, 1834, and is published in ‘Phil. 
Trans.* for 1834, part ii.; and the third, ‘On the young of the 
Ornithorhynehus paradoxus ,’ was communicated to the 
Zoological Society of London, on the 27th May, 1834, and is 
published in the first volume of the ‘Transactions* of that 
Society. Wc say no more of these excellent memoirs here, 
as we shall presently have occasion largely to draw upon 
them. 

Organization. 

The dental formula of Ornithorhynehus may thus be 
«> _.» 

noted:—molars, * " 

It is to be borne in mind that these organs are not true 
teeth ; their structure will be explained under the section 
which treats of the digestive organs; but as they perform, 
as far as their conformation will allow, the offices of teeth, 
and are placed in tho situation usually allotted to the mo - 
lares in Mammals, the expression 4 dental formula’ is not 
inapplicable. 

Skeleton. —The cranium, though widely differing from 
that of other mammals, approaches more closely to the 
cranial tvpe of that class, as Cuvier observes, than to any 
other. It is rounded, wider than it is high, and without 
• Ann. dit Sc. Nat., tcin. ■ «. 
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cither sagittal or occipital crest. It is narrowed and Battened 
between tho orbits, which are small and directed upwards. 
The muzzle afterwards becomes fiat toned and widened again, 
and presents on each side a small hook or process above the 
suborbital hole ; it then becomes bifurcate, and its two Bat¬ 
tened and slightly-divaricating branches tcVminate each by 
an involute kind of hook. The zygomatic arches are recti¬ 
lineal and high vertically, and at their upper border is a 
marked post-orbitary apophysis. Under their anterior base 
the maxillary bone forms a nearly horizontal Battened sur¬ 
face, to which the two molars adhere. Their posterior base 
above the glenoid facet is pierced w ith a hole which commu¬ 
nicates from the temple to the occiput. The entire palate is 
plain, and is continued (narrowing suddenly behind the mo¬ 
lars) to the oval holes; up to this point the septum of the 
nostrils remains bony. The tympanic cavities are very small, 
and hidden as it were under the mastoid apophysis in the 
form of a small crest, Cuvier could only detect in his speci¬ 
mens two clear sutures ; that which divides the anterior 
hooks, and that which separates the maxillary from the 
palatine hones. The position, the implantation of the teeth, 
and the passage of the suborbital canal well define the 
maxillary hone. The hook-like bones, which are as it were 
set in them anteriorly, appear to be the intermaxillary 
bones. Between them there is suspended, in the midst of 
the cartilages of the upper mandibles, a small bone, which 
has an upper plane divided into two by a furrow, a lower 
plane notched on each side, and a vertical plane uniting 
the two others. In the neighbourhood of this hone the 
nostrils are pinreed, and it may he taken to represent tho 
nasal bones and the palatine portion of the intermaxillary 
bones. In the anterior angle of the orbit is a very small 
lachrymal and a large suborbital hole. This last gives 
origin to a canal which opens in front of the small hook on 
the side of the muzzle ; it is divided into two by the lateral 
cartilage of the beak. There comes besides from this canal 
a hole which opens in the palate under the preceding, and 
another which, after having formed a long canal, opens at 
the side of the intermaxillary bone, and consequently hi tho 
edge of the osseous beak. Between the first of these three 
suborbital holes, a little higher, is a small hole which com¬ 
municates with the aperture of tho orbit., pierced in fror' of 
the optic, and which Cuvier believes to be analogous to the 
anterior orbital hole. The first lie thinks answers the supra¬ 
orbital hole in mini. Tho single liolo analogous to the 
spheno and pterygo-polatine is pierced in 'the lower part of 
the orbit, a little behind the suborbital canal. It enters also 
in the nasal canal and in the palate near the first molar. 
The optic hole is very large and the sphcno-orbital equals 
it; the oval hole is very large uud distinct. Between tho 
two oval holes are two membranous spaces. There aro 
behind two very large holes at the place of tho eoudy- 
lodians, but Cuvier supposes that they comprise also tho 
jugulars. Internally the inequalities are hut little marked. 
The sella, which is but little elevated, is hollowed out in the 
middle by a longitudinal canal, and terminated backwards 
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by a flinoid and very elevated lamina. The most curious | 
infernal part is the ethmoidal fosset f which is small and lias I 
only a single hole of no great size for the olfactory nerve, 
iind perhaps another very small one; on each side are 1 
pares, purely membranous, to separate it from the canal of I 
tin; suborbital nerve. The three semicircular canals project f 
far inwards and intercept a very remarkable hollow. liere 
may he traced many characters in which the skull of the | 
Omithorhynchus approaches those of birds. The bony ten- \ 
torium is scarcely perceptible, but there is—and this is very ! 
remarkable—a largo longitudinal osseous falx. 

In the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons {Phy¬ 
siological Series, No. 1010, A) is a longitudinal section of | 
the head, showing the bony septum narium , and some fila¬ 
ments of the olfactory nerve descending upon it; also the 
external nostril, the long nasal passage, with its anterior | 
inmunieation with the mouth by the foramen incisivum , 
and its posterior aperture beneath the basis cranii . In the 
cavity of the cranium may be observed the bony falx, (Cat,, 
vol. iii., part i.) 




Skull of ()rmthnrhym>liu«. 



Lower jaw of Qrnithothynrhus, seen from above. 

Anterior Extremities. —In both of the Monotremes the 
most remarkable part of their osteology is perhaps the 
shoulder, which answers to that of Birds , and still more to 
that of certain Lizards . The external surface of the scapula 
is concave, so that it is far from adapting itself to the ribs. 
Its form and relative position will lie hotter explained by 
the cuts than by words. The whole of what may be termed 
tho sternal apparatus appears to be formed more after the 
model of tho Saurians than after that of the Mammals: 
indeed it very much resembles that of the Ichthyosaurus 
flmrniYosAURlis, vol. xii.. p. 431], and, like it, is admirably 
adapted for an animal destined to collect its food at the 
bottom of lakes and rivers, and requiring machinery to 


enable it to rise continually to the surface for a supply of 
air. 



Sternal apparatus of Ornitliorhvnclius two thirds of the natural s«o. # 

The bones of the arm and forearm, &c. imvo nothing so 
remarkable about them as to require particular description, 
especially as their conformation and relative position will bo 
seen below; but it is deserving of notice that the carpus 
reminds the observer of tho same part in the Carnimnt . 
The number of the phalanges is the same as in the other 
mammals, two for the thumb and three for the fingers. 

Posterior Extremities. —The pelvis and posterior limbs of 
the Monotremes are framed more according to the marsupial 
type; and the animal presents the supernumerary bones 
which are articulated to tho pubis and embedded in the 
muscles of tho abdomen, and are characteristic of that group. 
Their locality is the same and they are as well developed 
as in the opossum [Marsupialia, vol. xiv., p. 458]: they 
are remarkable for the width of their base, which occupies 
nearly the wholo of the anterior border of tho pubis. But 
besides these marsupial bones there are in the external part 
of the pubis of the Omithorhynchus two external pointed 
apophyses, olio directed outwards, the other forwards. The 
ossa ilii arc short, prismatic, and a little enlarged on their 
anterior border, tho pointed tuberosities of the ossa ischii 
are directed backwards, and the ischium itself is not soldered 
to the sacrum as in tho other Edentata; the three hones 
join as usual at the cotyloid fossa, but it is to be remarked 
that the pubis and ischion equally concur to form tho sym¬ 
physis , so that this part of the pelvis is very largo and 
divided crucially by their suture. The oval holes are mode¬ 
rate and very nearly round. The cotyloid fossa is not notched 
on the side of the oval hole, but in the Echidna its bottom 
is not. ossified, and a great aperture is left in that part of the 
skeleton. In the Echidna the os sacrum consists of three 
vertebrae; in the Omithorhynchus it is composed of two 
only. Tho femur of tho latter has no projecting crest, as 
in Echidna ; in both animals it is short, wide, and very much 
flattened. The crests of the tibia are not strongly marked ; 
that of the Omithorhynchus is arched or bent, and the 
animal ordinarily turns its leg like tho seals ( Phocce ) and 
lizards, so that the nails are directed backwards, the tibia 
and the great toe being towards the outsido, the fibula and 
tho little finger towards the inside. The fibula is nearly 
straight, very distinct, and tolerably strong, and luis on the 
outside of its upper extremity g, largo compressed apophysis 
which is elevated considerably above the head of the bone 
offering an extensive surface for the insertion of the muscles. 
Here may he traced some analogy to the Cheiro/wd Mar- 
supials , which also have tlio fibula very wide above and fur¬ 
nished with a supernumerary bone, which is elevated above 
the head of the fibula. In tho tarsus the analogy is more to 
the mammals than the reptiles. In the Echidna there is 
an astragalus, an os calcis , a scaphoid bone, a cuboid bone , 
three cuneiform and two supernumerary bones; in the Or- 
nithorhynchus there is ono more, the cuboid bone being 
separated into two. The os calcis of the latter presents a 
short and blunt tuberosity, and its form is nearly square. 
The number of the bones of the five toes is the same as in 
the mammals, and the claws are more curved than those of 
the fore feet. 

Bones of the Trunk. —Though the anterior part of the 
sternum and shoulder in the Monotremes bear a resemblance 

• Tift* Hrui* and the nkeleton are taken from a specimen in the museum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, by permission of the Museum Committee. 
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to those of the Lizards, tho rest of that portion of the skele¬ 
ton exhibits a conformation analogous to that of quadrupeds. 
The composition of the sternum is effected by successive 
pieces, and not by a cartilaginous dilatation as in the Sau- 
rians, or a disk composed originally of five pieces as in Birds. 
There are four of these pieces without reckoning either the 
Y-shaped bone or the xiphoid cartilago, which in the Or¬ 
nithorhynchus is ossified and forms a fifth, making six in 
all. The piece which immediately follows* the Y-shaped 
hone is larger than the others, and in the Ornithorhynchus 
exhibits traces of longitudinal division. The stornal portion 
of tho ribs is ossified as well as the other, as in Birds, and 
is joined to the sternum by a cartilaginous portion, but 
there is no recurrent apophysis to the dorsal ribs as in 
Birds. The sternal portion of the fifth and sixth ribs is very 
much dilated in tho Echidna , and it is also very much 
dilated hut not ossified in the five or six first false libs; these 
dilatations extend as far as the eighth in the Ornithorhyfi¬ 
chus, and become imbricated or laid over each other like 
tiles. In both genera tho three last false ribs have only very 
small inferior portions. In Echidna there aro six true ami 
nine false ribs on each side ; in Ornithorhynchus there are 
two more false ribs, hut only two lumbar vertebra*, whilst 
Echidna has three. Both genera have seven cervical verte¬ 
bra*, like the rest of the Mammals. In Echidna they are 
Hat below, hut have a sort of median crest in that direction 
in Ornithorhynchus , and in the latter, even in the adult 
state, may he still discerned tho sutures which unite tho 
transverse apophyses to the body of the vertebra*; here 
again is an analogy to the Reptiles. The four first dorsal 
vertebra) in the latter genus have also small inferior crests, 
which are wanting in Echidna ; and in the caudal vertebra) 
a still greater difference exists ; Echidna has only twelve, 
rapidly diminishing conically, whilst Ornithorhynchus lias 
twenty at least, with large and dilated transverse apophyses, 
forming a depressed tail, which reminds the observer of that 
of the heaver. The spinous processes throughout have hut 
little elevation, especially in Ornithorhynchus . The verte¬ 
bra*, with the exception of those of the neck, do not retain 
the sutures which join their parts longer than those of other 
Mammals. 

1 tone of the Tongue .—It might have been expected that 
some traces of reptile organization would he found in the 
os hyoidcs, hut that hone is constructed after the maimuife- 
rous typo; it is indeed connected in a singular manner with 
the thyroid cartilage, which is itself singularly divided into 
four lobes. (Osse metis Eos sites, ike.) 



Skeleton of Ornitliorliyndiu*. a, tin* supernumerary bone*. 


Digestive System .—In the museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London (Physiological Series , No. 323, B) 
will he found the lower mandible and jaw, with the tongue, 
larynx, &c. of an Ornithorhynchus . On each side, between 
the coronoid process and tho plicated membrane of the jaw, 
is a horny substance in the form of a molar tooth; that on 
the right side has been removed to show the vascular sub¬ 
stance on which it is based, the elevations of which corre¬ 
spond with the surface of the tooth. Anterior to these are 
two other and more elongated horny ridges, which may he 
also considered as teeth. (Cat; vol. i.) Tho teeth in the 
upper jaw are of the same horny substance; the appear¬ 
ance and situation of both will be seen by a reference to tlie 
cuts at page 29. In the same museum and series. No. 
541, A, is the stomach, in which the cardiac and pyloric 
orifices are closely approximated, as in the stomachs of birds. 
Tho greater part of the cavity extends beyond these orifices, 
and increases as it descends into the abdomen. The parietes 
are thin ; the two layers of muscular fibres run in opposite 
directions, and aro thickest along the curvaturo of the py¬ 
lorus. No. 753, A, exhibits the cloaca. In this preparation 
the rectum is laid open posteriorly, to show its termination 
at the fundus of the outer or common cavity, just behind the 
orifice of the genito-urinary cavity; and two patches of 
glands arc to be seen, one on either side of the faecal orifice. 
The genito-urinary cavity is laid open anteriorly, showing 
the orifice of tho urinary bladder at its fundus and those of 


the ureters and oviducts at its sides. White bristles aro 
placed in the former, black ones in tho latter, which are 
nearer tho urinary bladder than the orifices of the ureters are. 
No.541,C, exhibits tho pyloric end of the stomach oK Echidna. 
(Cat., vol. i.) 

Generative System .—We must now recal tho attention of 
our readers to the mammary glands, as connected with this 
part of the organization of tho Ornithorhynchus. 

In five apparently adult and full-grown Ornilhorhynchi 
examined by Professor Owen, these glands presented as 
many different degrees of development. In one of the speci¬ 
mens they were even larger than in that dissected by Meckel, 
measuring in length respectively 5J inches, in breadth 2, 
and in thickness half a line. In another specimen they did 
not exceed 1J inch in length, and were only live lines in 
breadth and half a line in thickness. The other individuals 
exhibited mammary glands of sizes intermediate between 
these two. The number of lobes composing each gland 
amounted from 150 to 200 ; they were elongated, subcylin- 
drical, disposed in an oblong flattened mass, and converged 
to a small oval areola situated in the abdominal integu¬ 
ment between three and four inches anterior to tho cloaca, 
and about an inch from the mesial line. The lobes in tho 
smaller glands preserved the same breadth to near the points 
of insertion, hut in the larger ones they were broadest at the 
free extremity, measuring three or four lines across, and 
becoming narrower to about one-third fiom the point of in¬ 
sertion, where they ended in slender ducts. The lobes were 
almost all situated to the outer side of tho areola, and con¬ 
sequently converged towards the mesial line of the body. 
The panniculus car nos us was interposed between the glands 
and tho integument, closely adhering to the latter, hut con¬ 
nected with the glands by loose cellular membrane. Tins 
muscle was hero nearly a line in thickness; its fibres were 
longitudinal, and, separating, left an elliptical space for the 
passage of the ducts of the gland to the areola. 



Portion of the int<Mfium*nt from the iibtlnirifu of Oinitlimliynclmii purmluxu* 
with the hairs removed *;o as to exhibit the ui.wnnmry aivoln, (Owen, Vhu* 
Trans.) 

Professor Owen further observes, that the areola (when 
tho hair which covers it has been removed) can only 
distinguished on the external surface of the skin by the 
larger size of the orifices of the ducts as compared with 
those for the transmission of the hairs, and, occasionally, by 
being of a deeper colour than the surrounding integument. 
The orifices of the ducts thus grouped form an oval spot, 
which in the specimen with the largest glands measured 
five lines in length and three in the short diameter. In that 
with the smallest glands the areola was I raced with a lens 
to nearly the same extent in the long diameter, hut it was 
much narrower. From the minuteness ot the orifices of 
the ducts in the specimens with the small glands, the situa¬ 
tion of the areola could hardly lie detected without pre¬ 
viously dissecting the gland; whilst in those in which the 
glands arc fully developed, the areola is easily discovered or 
the removal of the hair by a practised eye. In none of the 
specimens examined by Mr. Owen was the surface on which 
the ducts terminated at all raised above the level of the 
surrounding integument; and he conceives that the elcva. 
tion li£.e a millet-seed in Meckel’s specimen was accidental, 
and not essential to the structure of the part, Mr. Owen 
having observed similar risings in the integument it different 
distances from the areola, hut not in the areola itself. Tho 
orifices moreover appeared of nearly equal sizes, not any o* 
them being calculated to suggest the idea of its being com 
mon to many ducts or lobules, us might be inferred fromM 
Geoffroy’s description. 
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MittftiiftiMl vitnv of flu* mnnmmry areola, allowing tho orifice* of the duel* of 
tin* Kl.imluJar lobule*. (Owen, Phil. Trans.) 

Professor Owon slates that, on corny, mossing the glands 
in a specimen in the museum of the Zoological Society of 
London, where they had arrived ut the maximum of develop¬ 
ment, minute drops of a yellowish oil, which afforded neither 
perceptible taste nor smell, except what was derived from 
the preserving liquor, escaped from those orifices. An 
attempt to insert the smallest absorbent pipe into these 
orifices fuilod; but Mr. Owen, having thrust it into the 
extremity of a lobule, perceived, after a few unsuccessful 
efforts, the mercury gradually diffusing itself in minute 
globules through the parenchyma of tho lobule ; and at the 
distance of an inch from the place of insertion it had evi¬ 
dently entered a central duct, down which it freely ran to 
the areola, whore it escaped externally from one of the 
minute orifices just described. This process was repeated 
on most of the lobes with similar results. Some of the 
lobules injected by tho reilux of tho mercury through the 
anastomosing duet were dried, and various sections examined 
niiero^opically by Mr. Owen produced tho following results. 
At the greater end the lobules are minutely cellular; these 
cells become elongated towards the centre of the lobule, 
and, ns it grows narrower, form minute tubes which tend 
towards and terminate in a larger ecutrul canal or lvccp- 
lacle from which the excretory duct is continued. When 
nninjeetod, the entire lobule might, Mr. Owen observes, 
be readily imagined to be composed of minute tubes; but 
he adds, that it is difficult to imagine bow the lobules can 
have been considered as hollow cacums or elongated fol¬ 
licles. On making a section of the curium through the 
middle of the areola, the ducts were seen by Mr. Owen to 
converge slightly towards the external surface; but there 
was no trace of an inverted or concealed nipple, as in the 
Kangaroo. 

The differences in the state of the female organs of gene¬ 
ration observed in the Ornithorhynchi, presenting the differ¬ 
ent conditions of the abdominal glands above described, 
were such as to indicate that the period of the full activity 
of those glands was subsequent to that of the uterine func¬ 
tions; whereas, on the hypothesis of their being scent- 
glands, the relation should have been reversed. 

The following cut exhibits the mammary gland fully 
developed. 



Mammnrv fflnul of Orniihuthyuclnis, reduced below the natural use. (From 
Ofti'jx, Phil'. Trans.) 

The passage of the seminal fluid in the .male is by a dis¬ 


tinct channel through the penis, though Cuvier denied this. 
(Dr. Knox and Sir Everard Home.) 

The female organs are well displayed in the following 
preparations preserved in the museum of the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons. No. 2734, A (Physiological Series) ex¬ 
hibits the female organs and cloaca of an Ornithorhynchus 
in the unexcited state. The loft ovarium, an irregular, semi¬ 
elliptical, flattened body, has a wrinkled and slightly granu¬ 
lated surface; it is attached to one angle of the wide aper¬ 
ture of the oviduct; tho margins of the aperture are ex¬ 
tremely thin, and arc without flmbriations, as in the Ovi- 
para. The wavy convolutions of the oviducts, and the com¬ 
paratively straight course of the uteri as they pass along the 
connecting duplicatures of the peritoneum, are seen on both 
sides. The whole extent of tho cloaca is laid open, showing 
the projecting thickened margins of the uterine orifices, be¬ 
tween which is the outlet of the urinary bladder, where a 
bristle is inserted. Just below tho junction of the rectum 
with the urethro-scxual canal are the orifices of tho anal 
follicles, in two lateral groups. No. 2731. H, of tho same 
series, shows the female organs and cloaca in a state ready 
for impregnation. The left ovarium is crowded with numer¬ 
ous ovisacs in various stages of development; two of which 
are conspicuously larger than the rest, and project in a 
greater part of their circumference from the surface of the 
ovary. One of these ovisacs (Graafian vesicles) has been 
laid open and the ovulum with the surrounding granular 
layer and fluid removed; the other remains entire. Tho 
peritoneal capsule of the ovary is divided and turned back 
from the ovary. The ovarian ligament and the junction of 
one of its extremities with that of the oviduct appear at the 
highest point in the preparation. The dilated commence¬ 
ment of the oviduct, or Fallopian tube, with its wide and 
simple slit-shaped aperture, are left entire. They are adapted 
to receive the whole ovarium. The contracted part ol the 
oviduct is laid open, showing the irregularly wrinkled or 
flocculent character of its lining membrane. The right ova¬ 
rium and ovarian ligament are extended in the preparation 
transversely below the left. Tho ovary, which presents 
itself as a slight granular enlargement of the ligament, con¬ 
tains, nevertheless, many perfect ovisacs and germinal 
vesicles, which might, possibly, be developed so as to be 
susceptible of impregnation. The right oviduct, which is 
much shorter than the left, presents a similar structure. 
Both uteri arc laid open, and are equally developed: they 
are lined by a thick membrane disposed in very minute 
oblique wrinkles, and its different colour, due to its greater 
vascularity ns compared with that- of the oviduct, is still per 
ceptible. Tho muscular tunic becomes stronger at the 
cervix, and continues to increase in thickness to the os 
uteri, which projects, like the os tinea' in ordinary Mam¬ 
malia, and also, like the oviduct in the turtle (Chehmia 
ftIydii$) t \\\[o the commencement of the urethro-sexual canal, 
and is traversed, in the virgin state, by a transverse band or 
hymen. Above and between the ora tine® appears the 
orifice of the urinary bladder; and below' them are the out¬ 
lets of the ureters, in which bristles are inserted. This 
arrangement of those orifices corresponds exactly with that 
in Chelonia . The lining membrane of the urethro-sexual 
canal is disposed in irregular longitudinal rug®, which 
slightly converge to the place of its junction with the rec¬ 
tum, which is seen at the back of the preparation. The 
common external passage of the cloaca is laid open, and the 
clitoris and its elongated pveputium turned to one side: tho 
bilobed clitoris is exposed at the’ back part of the prepara¬ 
tion, und a bristle is passed through the preputial orifice, 
which is situated just within the anterior verge of the com¬ 
mon external outlet of the cloaca. (Cat., vol. iv.) This 
preparation is figured by Professor Owen, in Phil. Trans . 
(1832), pi. xvii., to which memoir we refer the student for 
further particulars. The season of copulation is at the 
latter end of September or the beginning of the month of 
October. The precise period of gestation and the condition 
of the excluded product, strictly speaking, still remain to bo 
determined; but in the first week in December, Mr. G. 
Bennett found in a nest of an Ornithorhynchus three small 
naked embryos, not quite two inches in length, and which 
he therefore supposed, with apparently good ground, to 
have been recently born. Tho young Ornithorhynchi were 
not preserved, for want of the necessary means of preserva¬ 
tion. But Dr. llume Weatherhead presented to the Zoolo¬ 
gical Society of London two young specimens a little further 
advanced than those found by Mr. Bennett. They were of 
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different sizes. The smallest rather exceeded two inches 
in length, measured from the end of the bill to the end of 
the tail in a straight lino. The largest was double that size, 
and was one of the two young Omithorhynchi taken with the 
mother from a nest on the banks of the Fish River by Lieut, 
the Honourable Lauderdale Maulc, and kept alive for about 
a fortnight by that gentleman. These specimens were 
placed in the hands of Professor Owen for examination, and 
form the subject of his paper in the first volume of the 
Transactions of the Zoological Society . Our limits will 
not permit us to follow the Professor throughout this inte¬ 
resting memoir, to which we refer our readers; but there are 
some points which must be noticed. The stomach of the 
larger specimen was found full of coagulated milk. On 
carefully inspecting the whole contents with a lens, no por¬ 
tions of worms or bread could be detected; which, Mr. 
Owen observes, solves the doubt entertained by Lieut. 
Maule as to whether the mother nourished this young one 
with the food which was given to her for her own support, 
or with the secretion afterwards discovered to escape from 
the mammary pores; for the mother having been killed by 
amdent on the fourteenth day after her captivity, it was 
observed, on skinning her while yet warm, that milk oozed 
through the fur on the stomach. A portion of the coagu¬ 
lated milk from the stomach of the young one was diluted 
with water and examined by Professor Owen under a high 
magnifying power, in comparison with a portion of cow’s 
milk coagulated by spirit and similarly dilated. The ulti¬ 
mate globules of the Ornithorhynchus's milk were distinctly 
perceptible, detaching themselves front the small coherent 
masses to form new groups: the corresponding globules of 
the cow’s milk were of larger size. With the milk globules 
of the Ornithorhynchus minute transparent globules of oil 
were inter mixed. So far the experiment may be considered 

b 



Smnlln sprrimeti of young Oinirhorliyiu-lui.V; //, nostril*; b, prominence on 
tli** upper bunk; r, the vent ; J, the orifice mid rudimentary wpur of the land 



Larger young specimen of OrnirhorhytichuH ("two views’!; n t tho nostrils; 
b t the prominence on the upper beak ; c , the ryes; d, the ears; «, vent; f t ori¬ 
fice mu! rudimentaiy spur of hind loot j g, membrane at the base of the mail- 
dihlctf. (O wvu.Znol. Trans.) 

to have been decisive; but, to prevent the possibility of 
doubt. Professor Owen took a little mucus, and added a 
drop of water to it, when it instantly became opaque; and 
its minutest divisions under the microscope were into 
transparent angular flakes, entirely different from the regu¬ 
larly formed granules of the milk of the Ornithorhynchus. 

Tho circumstances particularly worthy of attention in 
these young animals are, the total absence of hair, the soft 
and llexible condition of the mann'blcs, and the shortness 
of these parts in proportion to their breadth as compared 
with the adult, as Mr. Owen pointeU out. The tonpju*, 
which in the adult is lodged far back in the mouth, ad¬ 
vances in the young animal close to the end of the lower 
mandible, and its breadth is only one line less in an individual 
four inches in length than it is in fully grown animals; a 
disproportionate development which is plainly indicative, as 
Mr. Owen remarks, of* the importance of the organ to the 
young Ornithorhynchus , both in receiving and swallowing 
its food. 



Front view of maudiblns of the same, h little open to frhow the tongue ; a, 
iifs-till*; b. prominence of the upper hank; c. tho ryes; d, the enrs; g, tho 
membeme ut the ba&e of the maudiblus; h, the tongue. 



M%gnift«d Aspire of the hind-foot of the female, shov ing the rudimentary 
•P«r./. projecting from the socket. 

P. C, No. 1043. 


On the middle line of the upper mandible, and a little 
anterior to the nostrils, there is a minute fleshy eminence, b 9 
lodged in a slight depression. In the smaller specimen this 
is sunounded by a discontinuous margin of the epidermis ; 
with which substance therefore, probably from its having 
been shed, of* a thickened or horny consistence, the caruncle 
had been covered. There is no trace of this structuie in 
the upper mandible of the adult, and Professor Ov en regards 
it as analogous to the foetal peculiarity of the horr y knob 
on the upper mandible of the bird. lie does not however 
conceive that this remarkable example of the affinity of 
Ornithorhynchus to the feathered class is indicative o.’ its 
having been applied, under the same circumstances, to 
overcome a resistance of precisely tho same diameter as 
that for which it is designed in the young bird, since all this 
knowm history of the ovum of Ornithorhynchus points 
strongly to ils ovoviviparous development. Lieutenant 
Maule a communication not only showed that the fluid se¬ 
creted by the abdominal glands is inilk, but also that the 
ova of Ornithorhynchus attain the size of a large musket- 
ball, and, like the eggs of the ovoviviparous reptiles, have a 
sofi outer covering. The supposed portions of cgc-shell 
found by Lieutenant Maule in the nest were probably por¬ 
tions of excrement, coated, as in birds, with the sails of the 
urine, that secretion and the ficccs being expelled by tho 
same orifice. The situation of the eyes, r, is indicated in the 
young bv the convergence of a few wrinkles to one point; 

Vol. XVII.-F 
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but the integument is continuous, and completely shrouds 
the eyeball. Upon this Professor Owen remarks that the 
absence of vision in the young animal affords strung evidence 
of its being confined to the nest, there to receive its flourish * 
merit from the dam; and this is, he observes, corroborated 
by the cartilaginous condition of the hones of the extremi¬ 
ties, and by the general form of the body: the head and 
tail are closely approximated on the ventral aspect, requiring 
force to pull the body into a straight line; and he adds that 
the relative calamity of integument on the hack and belly 
shows that the position necessary for progressive motiou is 
unnatural at this stage of growth. 

Nervous System and Senses .—The senses of hearing and 
seeing appear to he sutliciently acute in the adult Orni 
thorhynchi . Smell and taste must, also exist in considerable 
perfection. (Ante, p. .'10.) The extremities of the man¬ 
dibles are probably endowed with an acute sense of touch. 

Food , Habits, $c.- Lieut. Maule fed the female which lie 
kept in captivity on worms and bread and milk. Mr. 
G. Bennett, in his paper 'On the History and Habits of the 
Ornithorhynehus pttrado.rus' ( Zonl. 'Frans., x ol. i.), gives 
the following account of one when feeding, which he had 
secured by a cord fastened to the hindleg:— 1 It was ex¬ 
ceedingly lively, swam in the centre ot tho stream, and 
appeared in excellent health and spirits. The water at one 
part of the river being very (dear, 1 saw its motions distinctly 
under tho water. On diving, it sank speedily to the bottom, 
swam there for a short distance, and then rose again to tho 
surface; it ranged the hanks, guiding itself in its progress 
according to the impressions received by the mandibles, 
which appeared to me to be used by it as very delicate 
organs of touch. It seemed U> feed well; for whenever it 
inserted its beak into the mud, it evidently procured some 
food from thence, as, oil raising the head, after withdrawing 
the beak, the mandibles were seen in lateral motiou, as is 
usual when the animal masticates. Although several 
insects wore basking and fluttering about the surface of the 
water, close to it, no attempt was made to capture them, 
either from its not seeing them, or from its preferring the 
food which the mud afforded. The motions of the mundibleg 
in this animal, when seeking its food in tho mud and water, 
are the same ns those of a duck when feeding in similar 
situations. After feeding, it would lie sometimes on tho 
grassy bank, and at others partly in and partly out of the 
water, combing and cleaning its coat as usual with the claws 
of tho hind foot. After permitting it to swim, feed, and 
clean itself for an hour, it was replaced, although with great 
reluct an co on its own part., in its box: it did not however, 
as before, betake itself to repose, but commenced and con¬ 
tinued a scratching on the sides of the box/ The same 
author states that these animals feed on the minute 7V.$- 
tacea which may be found about the water-plants and iu 
rivers. On examining the cheek-pouches or the stomachs 
of these animals, he always observed the food to consist of 
river insects, very small shell-fish, &c., which were con¬ 
stantly found comminuted and mingled with mud or gravel, 
probably to aid digestion. River weeds have also been 
found in their pouches, and the natives say they feed on 
them also. In the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
are preserved tho debris of insects belonging to a genus of 
the Naureridrv , which were found in the cheek-pouches of 
an Ornithorhynehus. (Physiological Series, No. 541, B.) 
We owe to Mr. G. Bennett, who has contributed so much to 
our knowledge of the natural history of this anil other scarce 
animals, a description of the burrows of these extraordinary 
creatures. They were traced up a bank of a river, where, 
amongst some long grass, the entrance of a burrow was 
discovered, and the internal construction of it was laid open 
by digging. The entrance was large, particularly when 
compared with the width of the passage continued from it, 
measuring one foot three inches in depth, and one foot one 
inch in breadth. As it receded from the entrance, the burrow 
became narrower, being about the usual breadth of the 
animal when uncontracted. ‘After having traced it,* con¬ 
tinues Mr.fBennott, ‘ for the distance of ten feet four inches, 
and having just delved down upon it so as to perceive it 
still continuing its course up the bank, the beak and head 
of a Water Mole were seen protruding for an instant from 
tho upper part, as if it had been disturbed from its repose, 
and luid come down to seo what we were about with its 
habitation. I. only remained for an instant; for, as soon 
as it beheld us, * * it immediately turned up to take refuge 
ir that part of tho burrow which yet remained unexplored. 


In turning roundliowcver it was seized by the hind leg and 
dragged out. The animal appeared very much alarmed 
when it was hauled out of its subterraneous dwelling: it 
discharged its urine (which had rather a strong odour) uud 
its farces when first caught, which I attributed to fear, for 
this is not usual with other living specimens that 1 have 
since seen. It uttered no sound, nor did it attempt to bite; 
and proved to be a full-grown female. When I held the 
unfortunate Platypus in my hands, its bright little eyes 
glistened, and the orifices of the ears were expanded and 
contracted alternately, as if eager to catch the slightest 
sound, while its heart palpitated violently with fear and 
anxiety. * * This animal uttered, when disturbed from its 
sleep, a noise something like the growl of a puppy, but per¬ 
haps in a softer and more harmonious key. Although quiet 
for the greatest part of the day, it made efforts to escape, 
and uttered a growling noise during the night. 1 But wo 
•must return to the burrow, the distance of the entrance of 
which from the water's edge was live feet. It ran lip the 
hunk in a serpentine course, approaching nearer to the sur¬ 
face of the earth towards its termination, at which part the 
nest, composed of dried grass, and weeds strewed over tho 
floor, is situated; hut none had been as \et made in this 
burrow. - The termination, of tho form shown in the cut, 
measured ono foot in length by six inches in breadth. Mr. 
Bennett found the whole extent of the burrow, from tho 
entrance to the termination, to be twenty feet by actual 
measurement, lie observes that the burrows are siluated 
above the usual river height, but do not appear to he uboto 
the extensive floods of the river, which frequently lake place 
during the winter season. 



llurmw of Omitliorhynrliu*. (Redurctl from Bonnot t. Zonl. Trans.') 

The reader will find information of much interest in Mr. 
Bennett’s paper, particularly with regard to the habits of 
two full-furred young ones, a male and a female, which he 
kept for some time. They were taken from the nest, which 
consisted of river-weeds, the epidermis of reeds and small 
dry fibrous roots strewed over the Hour of the cavity, which 
was large enough to contain the mother and her young: 
theso are from two to four in number, but most usually 
tw*o. 

Description .—Authors generally describe two species, 
viz. Ornithorhynehus rufus , and Ornithorhynehus fu*cus ; 
hut the probability is that they are but varieties of one 
species, if indeed the difference may not be merely that of 
age or sex. The males are rather larger than the females, 
and Mr. Bennett considers the average length to be from 1 
foot f> inches to 1 foot K inches. Am ale shot in the Yas 
river measured, from the extremity of the inaudible to the 
extremity of the tail. I foot 7j inches, and a female shot in 
the same river was 1 foot 7 inches, measured in the same 
way. The following is an abridgment of his description. 
Body depressed, partaking in some degree of the characters 
of the Otter, the Mole, and the Beaver, covered by a fine 
long thick hair, beneath which is a finer, short, very soft 
fur, like the two kinds of hair found in the Seal and Otter. 
Colour uliove, light black, varying in shades according as it 
is seen in a stronger or weaker light; beneath, where the 
fur and hairs are finer, ferruginous, varying in intensity 
according to age. Tail flat, broad, and inclining on each 
side abruptly off 1 at the termination, beyond which the long 
hairs project : on its upper surface tho hair longer and 
coarser than elsewhere. In young specimens its under sur¬ 
face, as Wttll as tho lnnd and fore legs near the feet, colored 
by fine silvery white hair. Below the inner angle of the 
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eye (which is small, but brilliuut and of a light brown co¬ 
lour) a small spot of light or pale yellow colour. External 
orifice of the ear situated near the upper part of the cxtornal 
angle of the e>e. This orifice is seen with difficulty in dead 
specimens. Head rather Hat; mouth furnished with two 
projecting flat lips or mandibles resembling the bill of a 
Showier Duck [Duck, vol. ix., p. 178], the lower of which 
is shorter and narrower than the upper, and has its internal 
edges channelled with numerous stricp, resembling in some 
degree those seen in the bill of a Duck . The central por¬ 
tion of the mandibles is a bony continuation from the skull, 
and anteriorly and laterally a cartilaginous substance, per¬ 
fectly moveable, extends from the bony portion to tho dis¬ 
tance of jibs of an inch. Colour of upper mandible above, 
when seen in an animal recently taken out of tho water, 
dull dirty greyish black, covered with innumerable minute 
clots, while the cartilaginous expansion around the mandiblo 
is smooth and soft. Under part of upper mandible pale 
pink or flesh colour, as well as the internal or upper surface 
of the lower mandible, tho under surface of which last is 
sometimes white, sometimes mottled; tho former mostly in 
young specimens ; the latter usually in adults. At the base 
of both lower and upper mandibles a transverse loose fold 
or Hup uf integument, similar in colour to the skin covering 
the mandibles. This is continued in the upper mandible 
very nearly to the eyes.* Feet five-toed and webbed. In 
the fore feet the web extends a short distance beyond the 
claws, is loose, and falls back when the animal burrows: 
daws strong, blunt, the two lateral shorter than the three 
middle ones. Hind feet short, narrow, turned backwards, 
and, when the animal is at rest, somewhat resembling a 
fin; their action is backwards and outwards: first toe very 
short, and the nails of all curved backwards, and longer and 
sharper than those of the fore-feet; the web does not ex¬ 
tend he) oml the roots of tho claws. The spur of the male 
(the female is destitute of this organ) is moveable, turned 
backwards and inwards, and situated some distance above 
tlie claws, and rather towards the internal part of the 
log. 

We cannot quit this part of the subject without calling 
the reader's attention to the beautiful organization of the 
foie-foot of the Ornithnrhynchus. In the museum of the 
College of Surgeons {Physiological Scries , No. ‘281, A.) 
one of these fore-feet is preserved, and the natatorial mem¬ 
brane will be seen continued for some distance beyond the 
extremities of the toes, and gathered into folds at each toe. 
These folds are concave towards the palm, and are sup¬ 
ported behind by the strong elongated claws, presenting a 
form of surface admirably adapted for striking the water 
with effect. 

The spur of the male lias been pretty generally considered 
as a weapon of offence and a very venomous one ; but Mr. 
G. Bennett's experiments go far to prove that this idea is 
unfounded. He thus relates his experience in the case of 
a wounded male just taken out of tho water; ‘Having 
heard so much related about the injurious effects resulting 
from a puncture by the spur, I determined to avail myself of 
tlie opportunity to ascertain the correctness of the assertion. 
The wounded state of the animal presented no objection to 
the experiment, as in one published account, in which tho 
poison is reported to have produced such terrible effects, the 
animal was also mortally wounded. As soon therefore as it 
became lively, I put its “ poisonous spurs ” to the test. I 
commenced by placing my hands in such a manner, when 
seizing the animal, as to enable it, from the direction of the 
spurs, to use them with effect: the result was that the 
animal made strenuous efforts to escape, and in these efforts 
scratched my hands a little with the hind claws, and even, 
in consequence of the position in which I held it, with the 
spur also. But although seized so roughly, it neither darted 
the spur into my hand, nor did it even make an attempt so 
to do. As however it had been stated that the creature 
throws itself on the back when it uses this weapon (a cir¬ 
cumstance not very probable to those who have any know¬ 
ledge of the animal), I tried it also in that position; but 
though it struggled to regain its former posture, no use was 
made of the hind claw. I tried several other methods of 
effecting the object I had in view, but as all proved futile, 

I am convinced that some other use must be found for the 
spur than as an offensive weapon. 1 have had several sub- 

• Mr. Bennett thinks that thU may afford some protection to the eyes when 
the animal is engaged in bartowfng or seeking its food. Sir Everatd Home 
considers that the folds are apparently destined to prevent the beak from being 
pushed iutc the soft mud beyoud these parts. I 


sequent opportunities of repeating the experiments with 
animals not in a wounded state, and tho results have been 
the same.’ 

Place in the System.—Dr. Shaw referred Ornithorhyn - 
chus to the Bruta of Linnaeus, and Professor Blumenbach, 
less correctly, to tho Palmata in his system, placing it be¬ 
tween the Otter and tho Walrus. Lamarck, Van der 
Hoeven, and Professor Geoffrey St.Hilaire characterised the 
Monotremata as aclass intermediate between quadrupeds and 
birds. The basis of the last-mentioned arrangement was tho 
presumed want of mammary glands. Cuvier, as we have seen, 
more philosophically, admitted the forms into his ‘ R^gno 
Animal' as a tribe or family of his order Edentata . M. de 
Blainville considered the Monotremata as most closely np 
proxiuiatcd to tho Marsupialia. Meckel arranged them 
among the Mammalia , next to the Edentata. Mr. Gray, 
in his ‘Outline,’ placed Echidna and Ornithnrhynchus in 
the 5th subfamily (Ornithoryncimi*) of his 4th family 
{Das y pi dee). This fifth subfamily being immediately 
preceded by the Myrmecophaginec. J. B. Fischer, in his 
‘ Synopsis,’ arranges the two forms at the end of the 
Bruta , which are immediately succeeded in his work by 
the Belluec. M. Lesson makes the Monotremata the se¬ 
cond and last tribe of the order Edentata: and the same 
situation is assigned to them by Mr. Swainsun. Mr. Owen 
arranges them in the Ovuviniparous Subclass of Mammals, 
and, in the course of his valuable papers, exhibits their 
allinities to birds, reptiles, the Marsupial animals, and the 
ordinary mammiferous type. 

Tho following cuts are taken from Mr. G. Bennett's pa¬ 
per in the 4 Transactions of the Zoological Society.' 



Oruitlioryndius fording. 



O-nithorhynchus sleeping. 
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Orntlhorliynrliira coml/mi; lUrif with ill • c!aws ,f tlio liiml foot. 

"We cannot close this article without advening to the sub¬ 
ject of it as a satisfactory instance of the rapidity and accu¬ 
racy of the progress of modern investigation. When this 
extraordinary animal was first brought over, we find Dr. 
•Shaw, in 17‘Jfi, noticing the scepticism with which it was 
received, not only as pardonable hut laudable; almost doubt¬ 
ing tin? testimony of his own eyes with respect to the struc¬ 
ture of the animal’s beak, yet confessing that he can per¬ 
ceive no appearance of any deceptive preparation; adding 
that the edges of the rictus, the insertion, Sec., when tried 
by the test of maceration in water, so as to render every 
part completely moveable, seem perfectly natural; and con¬ 
cluding by a statement that the most accurate examination 
of export anatomists could not discover any deception in 
that particular. The form is now ns familiar'to us as most 
of our European animals, and with regard to its organization 
and natural history, it is perhaps better known than many. 
OttNCJS. (Manna ] 

ORORANCHA'CE.dS area natural order of Monope- 
tnlous exogenous plants, growing parasitienlly upon the 
roots of other species, and, as is very usual in such eases, 
producing no true leaves, hut furnished with brown or reddish 
scales in their place. They have a did) minions structure, 
irregular flowers, and a superior ovary with four or more 
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A plant of Ar.optanthutf uoiflorus. 1, n corolla »lit open; 2, the ovary with 
fto stylo ana »tif ran; 9, tbt tame, cut across to show thy placcutation, 


parietal placenta), which spring up from the surface of the 
carpels in parallel linos covered with microscopical seeds 
containing a minute embryo lying in abundant albumen. 
On account of their didynamous monopotalous flowers, they 
are usually stationed by systematical writers in the vicinity 
of Scrophulariaceoc, but in many respects they correspond 
better with the typical form of Gentianacero. In this coun¬ 
try the order is represented by the genus Orobanche itself, 
tlie various species of which, called Broom rapes, are found 
in fields, upon the roots of broom, furze, hemp, clover, bed- 
straw, See. 0. rubra , the handsomest of them, has hitherto 
been discovered only upon basalt and trap rocks in the 
Hebrides and adjacent shores, and near Belfast. The 
quality of these plants seems to be generally astringent, but 
they have boon little investigated. 

ORO'DES. [Crassus] 

ORONTES. [Syria.] 

OROONOKO. [Orinoco.] 

ORO'SIUS, PAULUS, a presbyter of the Spanish 
church, was born in the latter part of the fourth century, 
probably at Tarracona. About a.d. 414 he proceeded to 
Africa, for the purpose, as it seems, of consulting St. Au¬ 
gustin on several controverted points of belief, which 
were then discussed by the sects of the Priscillianists and 
the Origenists, especially concerning the nature and origin 
of the soul. (' Consultatio sive Commonitorium Orosii ad 
Augustinum do errore Priscillianistarum et Origenisturum,’ 
together with Augustin’s answer, 1 Ad Orosium contra 
Priscilliauistas et Origenistas,* both in the collection of the 
works of St. Augustin.) V rom Africa, Orosius proceeded to 
Palestine with u recommendation from Augustin to Jerome, 
who was then living at Bethlehem. While in Palestine, 
Orosius wrote a treatise against Pelagius, who was at that 
time spreading his opinions concerning original sin and 
grace, • Liber apologcticus contra Pelugiutn do Arbitrii Liber- 
tate,’ which is annexed to the ‘History’ of Orosius. From 
Palestine, Orosius returned to Hippo Regius, to his friend 
Augustin, and from thence to Spain. He now began to 
write his ‘History of the World,’ a work which he seems 
to have undertaken at the suggestion of Augustin, to 
whom it is dedicated. The history ends with the year a.d. 
410, about, which time it appears to have been completed. 

The calamities which had befallen the Roman empire, 
and above all the capture and pillage of Rome by Alaric, 
a.d. 410, nirorded to the heathens and to Symmachus, 
among the rest, a pretence for accusing the Christian re¬ 
ligion of being the cause of all those disasters, and of 
saying that since the abandonment of the old religion of the 
state, victory had utterly forsaken the Roman arms, it 
was for the purpose nf replying to these accusations that 
Orosius wrote his history, which may be considered in 
part as an apology for Christianity against the Pagans, 
as the title, which has been found in several MSS., ex¬ 
presses,—‘ Ad versus Pnganos Historiarum libri vii.’ in 
some MSS. the title is, ' De totius Muudi Calamitatibus in 
others, 4 De Cladibus et Miseriis Antiquorum,’ &e. The work 
consists of seven books, divided into chapters. It begius 
with a geographical description of the world, then treats of 
the origin of the human race according to the Book of Gene¬ 
sis, and afterwards relates the various accounts of the mytho* 
logists and poets concerning the heroic ages. Then follows 
the history of the early monarchies, the Assyrian, Babylo¬ 
nian, and Persian, the conauests of Alexander, and the wars 
of his successors, as well as the early history of Rome, the con¬ 
tents being chiefly taken from Trogus Pompeius and Justi- 
nus. The fourth hook contains the history of Rome from the 
wars of Pyrrhus to the fall of Carthage. The fifth book com¬ 
prises the period from the taking of Corinth to the war of 
Spartacus. Orosius quotes his authorities, several of which 
are from works which are now lost. The narrative in the 
sixth book begins with the war of Sulla against Mithridates, 
and ends with the birth of our Saviour. The seventh book 
contains the history of the empire till a.d. 416, including a 
narrative of the taking and sacking of Rome by Alaric, 
which was the great event of the age. 

Orosius intermixes with his narrative moral reflections, 
and sometimes whole chapters of advice and consolation, ad¬ 
dressed to his Christian brethren, and intended to confirm 
their faith amidst the calamities of the times, which, however 
heavy, were not, as he asserts, unprecedented. The Ro¬ 
mans, he says, ip their conquests had inflicted equal if not 
greater wrongs on other countries. His tone is that of a 
Christian moralwt impressed with the notions of justice, re 
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tribution, and humanity, in which most of the heathen his¬ 
torians show themselves deficient. Ho deprecates am¬ 
bition, conquest, and glory gained at the expense of human 
blood and human happiness. As an historian, Orosius 
shows considerable critical judgment in general, though in 
particular passages he appears credulous, as in chap. x. of the 
first book, where he relates from report that the marks of 
the chariot wheels of Pharaoh’s host are still visible at the 
bottom of the Red Sea. As an instance of the incidental 
value of the passages taken by Orosius from older writers, 
see Savigny, Das Uecht des Besitzcs , p. 1 76. 

King Alfred made a free translation of the History of 
Orosius into the Anglo-Saxon language, which has been 
published by Dairies Barrington, with an English version of 
if, «vo., London, 1773. 

One of the best editions of Orosius is that of Leyden, 4to., 
173ft, with Haverkamp’s notes. 

ORPHEUS (”Op 0 fi»c), a poet,musician, and philosopher, 
whose name is very prominent in the early legends of 
Greece. The traditions respecting him arc remarkably ob- ( 
score. According to Cicero ( De Nat. Door., i. 3 ft), Aristotle I 
believed that no such person as Orpheus the poet had ever I 
existed; hut perhaps he only means that the poems ascribed 
to Orpheus were spurious: he is mentioned as a real person 
by several of the early Greek writers—the lyric poets Ibycus 
■uid Pindar, the historians Hcdlanicus and Pherecydcs, and | 
the Athenian tragedians: ho is not mentioned by Homer or j 
Hesiod. Some antient writers reckon several persons of j 
this name, and Herodotus speaks of two. In later times, a 
number of marvellous stories were connected with his name. 
The following is an outline of the legendary history of Or¬ 
pheus. His native country was Thrace. It is a remarkable 
fact that most of the legends respecting Greek civilization 
an* connected with the Thracians, who, in later times, spoke 
a language unintelligible to the Greeks, and were looked 
upon by them as barbarians. Muller explains this by 
pointing out that Ihe Thracians of these legends were not 
the same people as those of the historical period, but a Greek 
race, who lived in the district called Pieria, to the cast of the 
Olympus range, to the north of Thessaly, and to the south 
of Enmthia or Macedonia. (‘History of the Literature of 
Greece,’ in Library of Useful Knowledge, p. 26.) The time 
at which he lived is placed by all writers not long before the 
Trojan war, and by most at the period of the Argonautic 
expedition, about twelve or thirteen centuries before Cluist. 
He was the son of Apollo and the muse Calliope, or, accord¬ 
ing to other accounts, of Oenger and a muse. The poets 
represent him as a king of Thrace, but the historians are 
gem rally silent about his station. According to Clemens j 
of Alexandria, he was the disciple of Mustcus, but tlio more 
common accounts make him his teacher. He was one of 
the Argonauts, to whom he rendered the greatest services 
by his skill in music; the enchanting tones of his lyre made 
the Argo move into the water, delivered the heroes from 
many difficulties and dangers while on their voyage, and 
mainly contributed to their success in obtaining the golden 
fleece. (Orphei Argonantica.) After the voyage, he returned 
to the cavern in Thrace in which he commonly dwelt. He j 
is said by some authors to have made a voyage to Egypt be 
fore the Argonautic expedition. 

Orpheus had for his wife a nymph, named Eurydice, who 
died from the bite of a serpent as she was Hying from Aris- 
tfleus. Orpheus followed her to the world beneath, and by 
the power of his lyre induced Pluto and Proserpine to restore 
his wife, but upon the condition that he should not look 
back at her till he had past the boundaries of Pluto’s realm. 
He broke the condition, and she vanished from his sight. 

Ilis death is differently related. The most common ac¬ 
count is that he was torn in pieces by the Thracian women 
at a Bacchic festival, in revenge for the contempt which he 
had shown towards them through his sorrow for the loss of 
Eurydice. (Apoll., i. 3 ; Virg., Georg., iv. 454.) His limbs 
were scattered over the plain, but his head was thrown upon 
the river Hebrus, which bore it down into the sea as far as 
Lesbos, where it. was buried. The Muses gathered up the 
pieces of his body, and buried them at Libethra, where the 
nightingale was said to sing over his grave tnoro sweetly 
than in any other part of Greece. His lyre was placed by 
Jupiter among the stars. 

The poets and fabulists have attributed to Orpheus many 
great improvements in the condition of the human race. 
Nearly all the antient writers state that he introduced into 
Greece the doctrines of religion and the worship of the gods, j 


The foundation of mysteries is ascribed to him. (Aristopb., 
Ranee , v. 1030; Eurip., Rhesus . v. 915; Plato, Prolog 
p. 216.) Herod, (ii. 81) speaks of Orphic and Bacchic mys¬ 
teries. These mysteries seem to have been different from 
those of Eieusis. [Orphica.] Some writers say that the 
Orphic mysteries were introduced from Egypt into Greece; 
others think that they sprung up in Thrace, and that they 
preceded the worship of Dionysus, which was of foreign 
origin, and that the destruction’of Orpheus by the Baccha¬ 
nals represents the victory of the new over the old religion. 
The foundation of social institutions and the commencement 
of civilization is ascribed to Orpheus. (Horat., De Art. Poet ., 
| v. 391.) Aristophanes says that be taught men to abstain 
from murder {Route, v. 1030). He is said to have been the 
author of many fables. A passage in an epigram, to which 
however no authority can be attached, ascribes to him the 
discovery of letters. (Fabric., Bib. Grcec ., i., p. 173.) The dis¬ 
covery of many things in medicine is ascribed to Orpheus 
(Plin., xxv. 2); and the recalof Eurydice from the lower 
world is sometimes explained as referring to his skill in this 
art. lie was said to have been a soothsayer and enchanter. 
In Lesbos there was a famous oracle of Orphcis. The most 
remarkable of the legends concerning him are those which 
relate to his skill in music. The fable that by the tones of 
his lyre he drew around him wild beasts, trees, and stones, 
is very old. When, according to a later story, ho descended 
into the infernal regions to recover Eurydice, his music en¬ 
chanted the world of shadows and suspended the torments 
of the damned. A share in the invention of the lyre is at¬ 
tributed to him : he received it from Anollo with seven 
strings, and added to it two more. According to Plutarch, 
he was the first who accompanied the lyre with singing. 
The fable that after his death his lyre tloated to Lesbos, is a 
poetical mode of representing the skill of the natives of that 
island in lyric poetry. He is said to have embodied his re¬ 
ligious and philosophical opinions in poems, but the works 
ascribed to him are without doubt spurious. [Orphica.1 

ORPHEUS (Ornithology). [Mekulid.c, vol. xv., p. 122; 
Mocking Bird.] 

O'RPHICA, certain works falsely ascribed to Orpheus, 
which embodied the opinions of a class of persons whom 
Miiller thus describes These were the followers of Or¬ 
pheus (o* 'OptfuKoi ); that is to say, associations of persons 
who, under the guidance of the antient mystical poet Or¬ 
pheus, dedicated themselves to the worship of Bacchus, in 
which they hoped to find satisfaction for ail ardent longing 
after the soot lung and elevating influences of religion. 
The Dionysus, to whose worship these Orpine and Bacchic 
rites ( rii ’OptfuKa Ktt\n\fitva Kai Bmrxueu, Herod., ii. ftl) wore 
annexed, was the Chthonian deity Dionysus Zagreus, closely 
connected with Demetcr and Cora, who was the personified 
expression, not only of the most rapturous pleasure, but also 
of a deep sorrow for the miseries of human life. The Orphic 
legends and poems related in great part to this Dionysus, 
who was combined, as an infernal deity, with Hades (a doc¬ 
trine given by the philosopher Heraclitus as the opinion of 
a particular sect); and upon whom the Orphic, theologers 
founded their hopes of the purification and ultimate immor¬ 
tality of the soul. But their mode of celebrating this wor¬ 
ship was very different from the popular rites of Bacchus. 
The Orphic worshippers of Bacchus did not indulge in un¬ 
restrained pleasure and frantic enthusiasm, but rat her aimed 
at an ascetic purity of life and manners. Tim followers of 
Orpheus, when they had tasted the mystic sacrificial feast 
of raw liesh torn from the ox of Dionysus (w/zo^/ym). par¬ 
took of no other animal food. They woie while liu...n gar¬ 
ments, like Oriental and Egyptian priests, from whom, as 
Herodotus remarks, much may have been borrowed in tho 
ritual of the Orphic worship.’ (’History of the Literature 
of Greece,* in the Library of Useful Knowledge, n 231, 
&c., where the reader will find a full account of the Orphic 
theology.) 

Of tlie Orphic writers the most celebrated are Onorvm- 
critus, who lived under Pisistratusandhis sons, and Cercops, 
a Pythagorean, who lived about b.c. 504. Works ascribed 
to Orpheus were extant at a very early period. Plato men¬ 
tions several kinds of Orphic poems; but he intimutes that 
they were not genuine. Aristotle speaks of them as lhe 
so-called Orphic poems (rd KaXovptva). In later times 
all manner of works on mysteries and religion were ascribed 
to Orpheus. There are also Orphic poems later than the 
Christian sera, which are difficult to be distinguished from 
those of earlier times. In Fabriciiis’s ‘Bibliotheca Graeca* 
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there is a list of the writings ascribed to Orpheus, of which 
the following are the principal. 

1 . 'U(>o« Xujoi {sacred legends), a complete system of 
Orphic theology, in twenty-four books; it is ascribed to 
Cercops and Diognetus, and is probably the production of 
several authors. 

2 . T tXkTni ( religious rites , or mysteries), directions for 
worshipping and appeasing the Gods; probably by Onouia- 
critus. 

3. Xniinpoi (prophecies). Similar works were ascribed 

toM UftlUllS. 

4. liaKxuca , probably stories of Bacchus and his myste¬ 
ries ; ascribed to Arignotes, a pupil or daughter of Pytha¬ 
goras. 

5. 'll /<; X'ihm Kara flame (the descent to Hades), a poem 
of great antiquity, ascribed, among other authors, to Cer¬ 
cops. 

G. Hymns, also of high antiquily. In the time of Plato 
they were recited by rhupsoilisls at the public games. Ono- 
mucritus appears to have been the author of many of 
them. 

7 . Of Stones, their nature, and their powers against ser¬ 
pents and poisons, and for appeasing ' i<.o anger of the 
gods. 

8 . Argonautica, a poem on the voyage of the Argonauts 
to Colchis; probably by Onomacritus; at least by some one 
not earlier than Homer. 

9 . Fragments, which have been carefully collected by 
Gesner out of Platonic and Christian writers. Most of 
them are of a lutcr date than the Christian Peru. 

The following are the principal editions of the Orphic 
poems: 4 Orphei Argonautica, Hymni, ct do Lapidibus,' 
Or., in II. Stephens's 4 Poetro Grand Principes Heroici 
Cmninis/ 1566, lol.; Orphei Argonautica, Hymni, et de 
I.apidibus, euranlo A. C. Ksehenbuchio, cum not. erudit.,’ 
Ut reclit, 1689; \)(u}>iiotj iiiruvra, 4 Orphei Arg., Hym., de 
L:ipid., et Fiugiuentu, cum notis Stephaui et Ksclicnhachii, 
ex reeehs. t?l emu not. J. M. Gesiieri,' Lips., I 704 ; * Orphica,' 
by Sehaelfer, Lips., lsl 8 ; ditto, by Hermann, Lips., 180.5; 

4 Argonaut ten,' by Schneider, Jena, 1803. 

Tiedemaiiifs Initio. Philos. Gnvc., p. J- 100 ; Fabric., 1Mb. 
(Irrec.. i., j>. J 40, &c.; Clinton’s Fasti ; Funke’s Real. 
Srhul/e.ncon.) 

ORIMMKNT. [ Arsknic.J 

ORPINE is a succulent herbaceous plant, the Seduin 
Telephiutn of botanists, found abundantly in some parts of 
England in woods and thickets. It has oval serrated leaves, 
erect stems, and close curpels of purple Howe is; and 1 ms 
some reputation for its astringeney: the root and stem, 
boiled in milk, are a popular remedy for diarrlnsa. 

ORRERY. There are four planetary machines to which 
distinct names have been given, corresponding to the phe¬ 
nomena they are intended to exhibit, and which, when com¬ 
bined so as to derive their motions from a common origin, 
constitute what is now generally understood by an orrery. 
These machines are the Planetarium, Tellurian, Lunarian, 
and Satellite machine. The planetarium is a mechanical 
representation of the orbital motions of the planets about 
the sun, either in circles or ellipses, and with angular velo¬ 
cities either uniform or variable, according to the quality of 
the instrument. The tellurian and lunarian, when con¬ 
nected in their improved form, exhibit the motion of the 
moon about the earth and that of the earth about the sun, 
and the principal phenomena which accompany the changes 
in their relative positions, such as the succession of day and 
night and the variable) length of both according to the sea¬ 
son of the year, the eclipses of the sun and mooli, the varia¬ 
tions in the moon’s latitude, velocity, aiul distance from the 
earth, the Progressive motion of her apogee, and the retro- 
gradation of her nodes, &<\ The satellite machine is chiefly 
intended to represent the motions of J upiter's satellites about 
their primary, combined with the motions of the latter about 
the sun. Instead of attempting a particular description of 
any one of these machines, which could only be rendered 
intelligible by reference to many diagrams, while the object 
would bo much better attained by a simple inspection of 
the machine itself, we shall confine ourselves to a brief 
notice of their history and to the explanation of the general 
principles upon which the construction of modern planetary 
machines dc t .uuo, referring our readers for more ample in¬ 
formation to the article 4 Planetary Machines’ in Brewster's 
Cyclopedia, contributed by the Rev. W« Pearson, formerly 
treasurer of the Astronomical Society. 


I The origin of the term * orrery ' is thus given by Mr. 

I Dosaguliers, in his 4 Course of Experimental Philosophy,’ 
4to., Loudon, 1734, i., p. 431. After stating his belief that 
Mr. George Graham, about the year 1700, first invented a 
movement for exhibiting the motion of the earth about the 
sun at the same time that the moon revolved round the 
earth, he remarks, 4 This machine being in the hands of an 
instrument-maker to be sent with some of his own instru¬ 
ments to Prince Eugene, he copied it, and made the first 
for the late Earl of Orrery, and then several others with 
additions of his own. Sir Richard Steele, who knew nothing 
of Mr. Graham’s machine, in one of his lucubrations, think¬ 
ing to do justice io the first encourager, us well as to the 
inventor, of such a curious instrument, called it an orrery, 
and gave Mr. J. Rowley the praise due to Mr. Graham.’ 

Planetary machines were in use at a very remote period, 
anil appear to have consisted for many centuries of move¬ 
able spheres having the earth in their centre: thus we read 
of the Chinese spheres said to have been made some 2000 
years before the Christian ana, and more recently of the 
spheres of Archimedes and Posidonius, concerning which 
Cicero, speaking of the Epicurean philosophy, has the follow¬ 
ing remarkable passage:— 

4 If the sphere, lately made by our friend Posidonius, 
which marks the course of the sun and moon and the five 
wandering stars, were to be transported into Scythia or 
Britain, who, even in those barbarous countries, would doubt 
whether reason had presided over its construction ? Yet 
those people (the Epicureans) doubt whether the universe, 
whence all things arise and are made, is not the effect of 
chance or of some necessity rather than of reason and a 
divine mind; and they regard Archimedes as more deserving 
of praise in intituling the changes of the sphere than nature 
in producing them.* (De Nat. Dear., hb. ii., cap. 34 and 35.) 

The earliest machine which represented the Ptolemaic 
system may possibly have been that possessed by Chroma! us, 
in the construction of which no less than 200 pounds weight 
of gold are said to have been used. This system continued to 
be represented in all planetary machines till about fifteen 
years after the death of Copernicus, when the last of that 
kind of any note was erected in the library of tlie Pantheon 
at Paris by Oronce Fince. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century Huyghens 
and Roeiner employed themselves in the construction of 
planetary machines in conformity with the Cupcruicau doc¬ 
trine. The one invented by Iluyghens, who first intro¬ 
duced a systematic method of calculating with precision the 
necessary wheel-work for these machines, received from its 
author the name of 4 the Automaton.' It derived its motion 
from a spring regulated by a balance, the pendulum not 
having been then introduced as a regulating agent, and 
served for many years as a pattern in the construction of 
orreries, as did the instrument of Roemer, called by him a 
Planetarium, in the construction of machines intended 
chiefly to exhibit the orbital motions of the planets. Roemer 
had also invented a satellite machine prior to the year 1679, 
the original or a copy of which was presented by him in that 
year to the English astronomer Flamsteed. Both his 
machines are described in liis 4 Basis Astronomies,’ printed 
in 1735. The last machine we shall mention is the Plane¬ 
tarium of the Royal Institution of London, constructed 
about the year 1801, shortly after Dr. Garnett, having pre- 
visously removed his apparatus elsewhere, discontinued his 
astronomical lectures at that institution. For u description 
of this machine, the plan of which was suggested by Dr. 
Young and the Rev. W. Pearson, we must again refer to the 
paper § On Planetary Machines,’ by the latter gentleman. 

The chief part of every orrery is the mechanism compos¬ 
ing the planetarium, by means of which the paths of the 
planets about the sun and their relative periodic times are 
exhibited with more or less approach to truth; and this me¬ 
chanism, with the method or computing it, being once un¬ 
derstood, it will be easy to extend the same principles to the 
more complex cases in which the satellites revolve about their 
primaries at the same time that the latter rotate upon their 
axes and revolve about the sun, as well as to those in which 
the parallelism of the planets’ axes and the changes in the 
positions of their orbits, &c. are sought to be represented. 
For this reason we shall confine ourselves to the method of 
computing the wheel-work, which will give the relative 
periods with any required degree of accuracy, and to the 
explanation of a very ingenious contrivance by means of 
which a true elliptic orbit may be produced. Before how- 
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ever proceeding to this, we would caution the purchasers of 
these expensive toys (those exhibited in the shops of mathe¬ 
matical instrument makers vary in price from sixteen to 
forty guineas) against a defect which was at one iitno not 
uncommon and may still exist, and which, while it rendered 
them worse than useless, showed how little knowledge their 
contrivers could have possessed of the science they are in¬ 
tended to illustrate. We allude to the substitution of the 
synodic for the sidereal periods, whereby each planetary ball 
was made to revolve about the sun in the time which ought 
to have elapsed between two consecutive conjunctions of such 
planet with the earth. 

To produce the revolution of the planetary halls about 
the sun, a system of vertical concentric tubes is usually em¬ 
ployed, which are adjusted very near to each other, but yet 
so far removed as not to influence each other’s motion. 
These lubes are of different lengths, the innermost being 
the longest, and to the superior extremity of each a radius 
vector is attached, and thereby made to revolve once during 
each revolution of the tube. The lower extremities of the 
tubes form the arbors or axes of as many toothed-wheels, 
which are either immediately driven by pinions adjusted to 
a vertical axle called the 4 annual arbor,* or derive their 
motions indirectly from those pinions by means of an inter¬ 
posed train of wheels. The determination of the relative 
number of teeth which must bo given to the wheels and 
pinions in order to produce any required motion may be 
thus explained. 

A pinion generally means a wheel consisting of a less 
number of teeth than that which il drives, hut in the pre¬ 
sent. article this restriction is unnecessary. The teeth of a 
pinion are called leaves. The numbpr of revolutions made 
by the wheel during one revolution of 1 he pinion by which 
it is driven, is found by dividing the number of leaves in 
the pinion by the number of teeth in the wheelthus, if 

35 

there be 35 leaves and 7 teeth, the wheel will make -y or 


5 revolutions during one revolution of the pinion; but if 

7 

there be 7 leaves and 35 teeth, the wheel will make — or 


— of a revolution during one entire revolution of the pinion. 


If to the axle of the wheel be adjusted a second pinion, 
which drives a second wheel, and if to the axle of this 
wheel a third pinion be adjusted which drives a third wheel, 
and so on, then the number of revolutions made by the last 
wheel during one revolution of the first pinion will be found 
by multiplying together the number of leaves in the several 
pinions, and dividing the result by the product of the num¬ 
ber of teeth in the several wheels:—thus if there he four 
pinions, having 7, 8, !), and 10 leaves respectively, and the 
same number of wheels, having ‘20, ‘21, 22, and *23 teeth 
respectively, the number of revolutions made by the last 
wheel during one revolution of the first pinion will be 


7X8X9X10 
20 X 21 X *22 X *23 


—;, or, in other words, the last 
253 


wheel will revolve six times during 253 revolutions of the 
first pinion. Conversely the ratio which the product of the 
number of leaves must bear to the product of the number 
of teeth, in order to produce any required relative motion 
between the first pinion and the last wheel, is found by di¬ 
viding the number of revolutions made by the wheel by the 
number of revolutions to be made in the same time by the 
pinion. The actual number of teeth to be given to the 
wheels and pinions, as well as the number of wheels and 
pinions to be employed in any particular case, is matter of 
convenience, not of necessity: in every instance the em¬ 
ployment of a single pinion and a single wheel is theoreti¬ 
cally sufficient, but in practice it is generally desirable to 
avoid the use of wheels or pinions with a very large or very 
small number of teeth. In the planetarium of the Royal 
Institution the number of teeth is in no instance under 7, 
or above 137. In a more complete instrument, constructed 
by Dr. Pearson in 1813, the limits were 14 and 241. The 
same gentleman recommends about 10 teeth to the inch, 
which he considers * sufficiently strong, and not liable to 
unnecessary shake, when the teeth and spaces are made 
equal and at a proper depth for action.* The lowest number 
employed by him was 7 to the inch, tho highest 13. 

Supposing we wish the radius which carries the hall repre¬ 
senting the earth to revolve once during each revolution of 


tho annual arbor, it is only necessary that the wheel which is 
adjusted to the lower extremity of tho earth’s tube should 
contain the same number of teeth as the pinion by which 
it is driven, and which is adjusted to the annual arbor. In 
this case each revolution of the annual arbor will bo the 
measure of one solar year. If each revolution of the annual 
arbor be required to represent any assigned portion of a 
year, the necessary modification in the relative number of 
teeth in the earth’s wheel and pinion will appear sufficiently 
obvious from what has preceded ; but for the sake of sim¬ 
plicity, we shall assume that tho earth’s radius vector revolves 
exactly once during each revolution of the annual arbor, 
and upon this supposition we hav*; now to fix the relative 
number of teeth which should be given to tho wheels and 
pinions which regulate the motions of the other planetary 
halls. It generally happens that the number of revolutions 
which the radius vector of any one of the planetary balls is 
required to make during one revolution of the annual arbor 
is expressed in the form of a decimal. Suppose, for instance, 
that the relative motion required were that of the earth and 
Jupiter. Jupiter revolves in 4332*5848 mean solar days; 
the earth in 305*2564 mean solar days; the number of re¬ 
volutions made bv Jupiter during one revolution of the 

, . , „ 365*2564 

earth is therefore — *0843015. If this decimal be 

4332 iJo'lo 

converted into a continued fraction by the rule given at. 
page 402, vol. x, the resulting series of fractions, which ap¬ 
proximate more and move nearly to *0843045, will he found 

. 1 1 7 29 94 

to ho — , ~y, —, —, -y-, &c., anyone of which, ac¬ 
cording to the degree of accuracy required, may be taken 
for the ratio which the number of leaves in the pinion must 
bear to tho number of teeth in the wheel, if only a single 
wheel and pinion he employed, or tho ratio which Ihe pro¬ 
duct of the number of leaves must hear to the product nf 
the number of teeth, if a train of wheels and pinions ho 
employed. If the first of these fractions, or its equivalent, 
7 

ho taken, the wheel attached to Jupiter’s tube should 

contain 77 teeth, and the pinion attached to the annual 
arbor by which it is driven should contain 7 leaves, and 
Jupiter’s radius will then revolve once during 11 revolutions 
of the annual arbor, that is, in 365*2564 X 11 = 4017*820 1 
days, which is less than the true period by 314 7644 days. 
In the same manner may be found the time in which Ju¬ 
piter's radius will revolve when any of the other fractions 
arc taken, as under:— 


Period produced. 

F.i i or. 

] 1 davH. 

• l.Uh. 

j =4017*820 1 

314*76.| 1 - 

— =4:ih.ro7fiH 


1 

S3 

il r~ 4330*8!)7 

1*6SH - 

= 43:12 *690 

(Mil + 

1 1 1 r 

1 = 4332*562 

0*025 - 

94 

&<\ &c. 

&e. 


The third of these fractions, or rather its equivalent, 
“, was tho one employed by Dr. Pearson in the con¬ 
struction of his new planetarium ; so thal in that instru¬ 
ment the wheel attached to Jupiter’s tube? contains 166 
teeth, and is driven by a pinion of J4 leaves attached t" tho 
annual arbor. In the planetarium of the Royal Institution, 
a train of wheels and pinions represented by the compound 


111 94 

fraction — X — 


was employed, which there fore givos 


a 


111 94 

period of 365*2564 X X ~ ~ 4330*778 days. Ihe follow¬ 
ing table affords a general view of the wheel-work of the 
last-named instrument. The denominator of the former of 
the two fractions in tho second column denotes the number 
of leaves in the pinion attached to tho annua 1 arbor; the 
numerator, the number of teeth in the wheel which il drives 
The denominator of the second fraction denotes the number 
of leaves in the pinion attached to the axle of the last- 
mentioned wheel; tho numerator, the number of teeth in 
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the wheel driven by this pinion, which wheel is attached to 
the lower extremity of its appropriate planetary tube. 

Periods produced. True periods. Error. 

1 22 67 1 | <!«>*. \ 

Mercury. . \ -rr X— I 87-97‘21 87*9691 0-003 + 


Mercury. 
Venus . 
Earth* 


Ceres ) 
Pallas/ 

Jupiter 

Saturn - **. 


22 

67 

day*. 


X;- 

87*972 

90 

68 


32 

63 



X 7,7, 1 

224*705 

113 

29 


60 

60 



X 77 

365*256 

60 

60 


66 

89 


53 

*60 

686*958 

121 

48 



X 77 

j 1683*658 

21 

60 

I 

111 

94 

j 


x - 

1 4330*778 

22* 

40 


124 

9 s . 



X y- 1 

10747*207 

7" 

59 1 



224-701 0-004 + 


305-250 

6&6-9S0 

1 16Si-393 
1686*539 


10759-22 


0-022 - 
2-205 + 
2-S81 - 

1-807 - 


137 * 12 


! 30590’22 30686 "82 96*60 - 


*418 -f* 


The planets Vesta and Juno lmd not been discovered at 
the time this machine was constructed. 

The contrivance by means of which a true elliptic orbit 
may he produced is extremely simple. l r t»r this puipo.->u all 
that is necessary is that the radius vector which connects 
the planetary ball with the superior extremity of the tube 
should consist of two parts or arms, the lengths of which 
have a determinate ratio dependent solely upon the eccen¬ 
tricity of tins orbit, and that, while the huger arm revolves 
uhont the centre of the ellipse by means of the wheel-work 
already described, the smaller arm he made to revolve about 
the extremity of the larger with the same angular velocity 
hut in the opposite direction. This may he effected in two 
wavs. By means of a pulley Jived to the planetary tube 
and connected by an endless silken coni with another pulley 
lice to revolve about a vertical axle situated at the extremity 
of the larger arm. The effect of this connection will be that. 
the latter pulley will revolve once during each revolution of 
the larger arm hut. in the opposite direction. If therefore 
the smaller arm be attached to this pulley it will revolve in j 
the manner required. The same motion may be produced 
b) employing a double pinion extending tho entire length 
of the larger arm and communicating the rotatory motion 
given to it at one extremity, to the axle of the smaller arm 
situated at the other. Let R and /-denote the lengths of 
the larger and smaller arms respectively, and let the line 
joining the position of the sun and tho centre of the con¬ 
centric. tubes, considered as the origin of co-ordinates, bo 
taken for the axis of .r. The aphelion of the orbit 
will he the point (li + /*, n). Also let 0 denote the inclina¬ 
tion of the larger arm to the axis of r at any moment; 
thou since the smaller arm revolves with the same angular 
velocity, hut in the opposite direction, its inclination to the 
axis of .v at that moment must be denoted by — 0 ; and the 
coordinates of the extremity of the smaller nrm, that is, of j 
the position of the planetary ball, will he the sum of the 
projections of 11 and r upon the axes of j* and y respectively. 
Representing these co-ordinates by x and //, we shall there¬ 
fore have 

,rrR cos 0 + /’ cos 0=r(R+/*) cos 0 

y=R sin Q—r sin 0=(R—r) sin 0 : 

* Tlu* n limit'd to ill )>. 39, that of inihUkiu;* the^ viukHc for lli»; 

MtlrriMl jM-iUMi, dor* mil appear to Irmr bft-ii nlu^'other avoided in tho cor.. 

»truction of llu* pl.uict.irium of Ihu Ro);il Institution, the wherl-wolk of whHi 
is computed oil ilte Hippo.-ntinn thai the earth completes its involution about 
the suit in ilu\». Thin i* the length of flic trupiyol >uar, or the time 

v* liirlt elapsoN hot ween* the euith’s leaving l ho vernal equinox an*! its arrival 
agnin at lliat |H»int of the eeliptie; and is, owing to the procession of the efpii- 
lii'xcs, less than the earth’s sidereal peri« d. 

| In the description* of the planetarium of the Roxul Institution, to vjiich 

w e Inivu been able to icfer, the wheel work of Saturn is represented by X 


-jj, and that of tho huh by ^ X Tilt former would produce a period of 

] 1007*22 days, the latter of 4*0S days Wo have little doubt that the nunil«r» we 
have substituted for 127 »«d 02 are those which wereaelii-illy employed, it U 
neresHiirv to observe that the train for producing the sun’s rotation derives its 
motion directly from Mercury’s tube, to which the first pinion of the train, 

denoted bv the num»>or 137, ** attached, thereby producing a period of X 

1J7 

days. days. 

H X 87‘978 s 23-418. 


and eliminating 6 between these equations, there results 
x 2 y 1 

(R+r)* + (R^r/ =1 * 

which is the well-known equation to an ellipse referred to 
its centre, and whose semi-focal and non-focal axes are 
respectively R+r and R—r. If the cxcentricity e of the 
orbit he know n the relation between R and r will therefore 
be determined by the equation 

sVhT 

R-f r. 

The distance E, between the position of the ball repre* 

! senting tlie sun and the common centre of the tubes is ex¬ 
pressed by 

E = ‘2VR ./*. 

This method is defective in two respects. The elliptic 
orbits described cannot have u common focus, or else the 
true relative lengths of the mean distances of the planets 
cannot be preserved ; and secondly the true angular motions 
of the planets about the sun are not accurately represented. 
Dr. Pearson corrected in some degree the latter inequality 
by varying the size of the teeth ol* the wheels and pinions 
employed, but for the mere purpose of illustration this appears 
superfluous, since, after all, the most complete mechanical 
representation of the solar system that luis yet been invented 
is far inferior to that which the student may lbnn in his 
own mind from an attentive perusal of a good popular 
treatise upon the subject. 

ORRERY, EARL OF. [Boyle ] 

ORSl'NI, an old and illustrious family of Southern 
Italy, which has had among its members several popes, 
many cardinals, and other distinguished individuals. Orso 
Orsini, of Petigliano near the lake of Bolsena, is mentioned 
as senator of Rome in the years 1190-1200. 11 is son Gio¬ 

vanni Orsiui Gactani, which last was his mother’s family 
name, left two sons: i, Napoleone Orsini, Count of Taglia- 
cozzo in tho kingdom of Naples ; and 2, Matteo. styled ‘the 
Great,’ senator of Rome, and lord of Anagni, Marino, Ga¬ 
lina, and other fiefs in the Cainpagna of Rome. Matteo 
loft several sons, one of whom, Giovanni Gaetani, became 
pope under the name of Nicholas 111. A branch ot the 
family entered the service of the Anjou kings of Naples, ob¬ 
tained high honours at that court, and the titles ot counts 
of Nola and dukes of Gravina. The Orsini who remained 
in the Papal State were often at variance with the powerful 
family of Colonna during the middle ages. The castle of 
Bracciano, on the lake of that name, was the chief residence 
of the Orsini. In January, 1305, Francis Orsini, duke of 
Gravina, and Puolo Orsini, were treacherously seized and 
strangled at Sinegaglia by Cesare llorgia, whilst the cardi¬ 
nal Orsini was poisoned at Rome by order of Cesare’s father. 
Pope Alexander VI. By degrees the various branches of 
the Orsini became extinct, and their estates passed into 
other hands, with the exception of the Neapolitan brunch 
of the dukes of Gravina, which still continues, the actual 
duke having married a daughter of the hanker Torlonia, 
duke of Bracciano. The palace Orsini at Rome, a vast 
building, stands on the ruins of the Theatre of Mareellus. 
The family palace at Naples, belonging to the duke of Gra¬ 
vina, is one of the llncst private buildings iii that capital. 
(Itnhoff, (teneiih)tries ; Morcri; Almanack de Gotha.) 

ORSl'NI, FULVIO, said to have been an illegitimate 
member of the noble family of that name, was born at Rome 
about 1530, and became canon of St. John of Lateral!. Ho 
was well versed in classical literature, both Greek and Hu¬ 
man, and collected a valuable library of MSS., which ho 
bequeathed to the Vatican library. lie was intimate with 
the cardinals Alexander and Edward Farncse, and was con¬ 
sidered one of the first scholars of his age. lie died at 
Rome, about the year 1600. He wrote several learned 
works: 1, 4 Familiio Romanic quae reperiuntur in antiquis 
Numismatibus, ab Urbe Condita ad tenipora Divi Augusti, 
cum adjunctis Antonii Augustini Episcopi Ilerdensis,’ fol., 
Paris, 1663; 2, 4 Virgilius collatione Scriptorum Graeco - 
rum illustratus,* in which he points out the numerous pas¬ 
sages in which Virgil has imitated or borrowed from the 
Greek poets; a very interesting commentary; 3, ‘Selecta 
de Legationibus ex Poly bio et Fragment a ex llistoriis quoe 
non extant Dionysii Halicarnassei, Diodori Siculi, Appiani 
Alexandrini, Dionis Cassii, &c.,’ 4to., Antwerp, 1582, in 
Greek, with Latin notes, 4to.; 4 Carmina novein illustrium 
Faminarmn Grcecarum,’ 8vo., Antwerp, 1568, and othei 
minor publications. 
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ORTA'LI DA. [Cuacidjb, vol. viii., p. 131.] 

ORTE'LIUS, ABRAHAM, born at Antwerp in 1527, of 
a family originally from Augsburg, studiod philology and 
mathematics, and bccamo the first geographer of lus sCge. 
After travelling through England, Uermany, France, and 
Italy, ho published his great work, 'Theatrum OrbisTerr®,’ 
being a description of the globe, or universal geography. 
He was soon after appointed geographer to Pbilipfcll. of 
Spain. His other works are—1, 4 Dcorum Dearumque Ca¬ 
pita ex veteribus Numismatibus 2, ‘ Aurei Saeculi Imago, 
sive Gcrmanorum Veterum Mores, Vita, Ritus, et Religm;’ 
3, ‘ Itinerarium per nonnullas Gallia* Belgian Partes.’ Or- 
telius was acquainted with most of the learned men of his 
age, and was particularly intimate with Justus Lipsius, who 
wrote his epitaph. He died in 1598. (Swocrt’s Vita Or- 
telii ; Valero Andre, Bibliotheca Belgica.) 

ORTHEVS, or ORTHEZ, a town in France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Basses Pyrenees, 500 
miles from Paris, on the road by Poitiers, Bordeaux, and 
Mont de Marsan to St. J 6a n Pied de Port and Pamplona 
in Spain, and at the intersection of a cross-road from 
Bayonne to Pan. The town is pleasantly situated on the 
right bank of the Gave de Pau, which How's between steep 
banks of limestone. There is a suburb on the left hank, 
which communicates with the town by an anticut Gothic 
bridge. On the only pier of this bridge is a tower. The 
streets of tho town are well laid out, and the houses tolerably 
well built. There are some ruins of the antient castle of Mon- 
cade, on a height commanding tho town. The population of 
Orthos, in 1831, was 5195 for the town, or 7121 for the 
whole commune; in 183G, it was 7857 for the commune. The 
townsmen carry on trade in salt provisions, especially hums. 
The manufacture of linen, especially of table-linen, flourished 
formerly, but has much declined; that of woollen stuffs and 
some hardwares is carried on. There are lanyards and 
currying-shops. Tho market for cattle and coin is con¬ 
siderable, and there are two large yearly fairs. Slate and 
coal are quarried in the neighbourhood, and sulphur and 
petroleum arc procured. Six roads converge at the town. 

This town was anticntly subject to the viscounts of Dax, 
then to the princes of B6arn. Jeanne d’Albert, queen of 
Navarre, founded here a university for tho Protestants, 
who then predominated in the town, and who still form a 
fourth or a third part of tho inhabitants. They have a 
church ; and there arc a Bible Society, a high school, and 
several government offices. 

A severe action was fought near this town 27th February, 
1814, between the allied forces under the Duko of Welling¬ 
ton and the French under Marshal Soult. The French 
were strongly posted on the right of the Gavo de Pau; but 
the Duke of Wellington, having brought seven divisions of 
British and Portuguese infantry and two brigades of cavalry 
to bear on the position of the French, dislodged them from 
all their posts, and obliged them to retreat. The French 
suffered great loss in killed and by desertion; the loss of 
the British was about 2300. (Duke of Wellington's Des¬ 
patch**. O Some French w riters, as Maltc Brun and Vayssc 
de Villiers, have given a very exaggerated statement of tho 
number and the loss of the allies. 

The arrondissement of Orthds contains 15*2 communes, and 
comprehends an area of 454 square miles; it is subdivided 
into seven cantons or districts, each under a justice of the 
peace. The population in 1831 was 84,689; in 1836, 87,459. 

ORTIIITE. Silicate of Cerium , /row, &c. This mineral 
occurs in minute, slender, columnar imbedded masses. 
Fracture conchoidal; hardness 6*0, 7*0. Colour grey, in¬ 
clining to black. Streak brownish grey. Lustre vitreous. 
Opaque. Specific gravity 3*288. 

Before the blow-pipe swells and fuses into a blackish 
globule; with borax it gives a transparent glass. Gela¬ 
tinises in acids and yields a solution of cerium. 

It is found at Finbo, near Fahlun in Sweden, and also 
in Greenland, &c. 

Analysis of the mineral from Finbo, by Berzelius 
Silica * . .36*25 

Protoxide of Cerium . * 17*39 

Protoxide of Iron • # 11*42 

Alumina . • • 14*00 

Lime . • • 4*89 

Yttria . J • . 3*80 

Oxide of Mangatieso. • 1*36 

Water . • 8*70 

— 97*81 


ORTHOCE'RAS. [P.oi.ythalamacka.1 
ORTHOGONAL, ORTHOGRAPHIC. The first of 
these terms, when not used in the same mjusc as tho second, 
means simply perpendicular. Thus a curve cuts a set of 
curves orthogonally when it cuts them all at right angles. 

Orthogonal or orthographic projection ia that which is 
irttule by drawing lines from every point to bo projected, 
perpendicular to a piano of projection. Thus it* a plane 
wero horizontal, and a point were to drop from a given posi¬ 
tion upon the plane, its last position would be the orthogonal 
or orthographic projection of its first. [Pkrspkctivk.T 
ORTHOGRAPHY. When ibis word is looked at in its 
elements (two Greeks words denoting the art of writing 
and correctness), it would seem that there ought to be in¬ 
cluded under it whatever belongs to the art of writing a 
language correctly, including bothwhat is called etymology 
and syntax. But the grammarians have given it a restricted 
sense, and it is used to denote not the writing correctly in 
the general, but the proper selection of liteial elements of 
cadi word that is used, and the proper division of each 
word when one part of it is at the end of one line and 
another at the beginning of the line which succeeds. In 
the antient Hebrew manuscripts we may observe that this 
division of words never occurs, the scribes resorting to the 
expedient of widening certain of the letters, if in the ordi¬ 
nary form the words would not fill up tho line. The law- 
stationers ip their copies of legal documents fill up a lino 
with a waved and unmeaning stroke, when the word which 
follows cannot conveniently he written in it at length. 

We perceive by certain grammars and dictionaries pub¬ 
lished by practical men, both ut home and still more in the 
United States of North America, that the writers appear to 
suppose that their works will he resorted to even by persons 
of cultivation as authorities or ghidcs to orthography- But 
\vc believe it to be the case that tho number is very few of 
persons who actually use dictionaries for this purpose. We 
mean of course not mere children or persons of very imper¬ 
fect education, but even of those there are very few persons 
who read much and write occasionally, who ever think of 
resorting to hooks of the kind we are speaking of; and 
persons of a better education still trust entirely to memory, 
and should a doubt arise, the reference would be made to 
some eminent author and not to the guides of which wo 
speak, in fact, the art is acquired almost without touching, 
and is maintained in vigour through a whole life by the 
constant practice of writing ami reading. At all events 
there is no hook, grammar, guide, or dictionary, which a 
scholar in England regards as in this point a book of ui\y 
authority. 

Whether it would be expedient to raise some one work 
into an authority in such a point as this, is in fact a question 
—one of the greatest in philology that can be proposed— 
whether there shall be an invutiablc standard established to 
which a living language shall for ever conform. We doubt 
not only the possibility but the expediency of this: and in 
respect of orthography, we are quite sure that no such stan¬ 
dard can be raised, because it would be quite impractical^ 
to bring all persons who have a right to a voice in such a 
matter to an agreement in any one system involving the 
admission of certain fixed principles. The contemporary 
usage of persons of cultivation, meuning of a great pre¬ 
ponderating majority, which will always exist, is, we appre¬ 
hend, the authority to which each person who aspires to 
write correctly must continue to defer. 

This has been the standard to which reference has i '.ways 
hitherto been made. Open any hook printed in the reign 
of’Queen Anne, and many words will present themselves 
in an orthography very different from that in which they 
would now be round. But we must not say that tho persons 
who wrote them wrote incorrectly, if they wrote according to 
the practice of the cultivated persons of their time. If wo 
aspend still higher and go to the reign of Elizabeth, we 
find the orthography still more diverse from our own ; and 
when we reach the time of Caxtonjtand still more when we 
go back to tho time of Chaucer and Wickliffe, wo find many 
words which, though they are actually words now in use, 
aro so disguised in their orthographical form that we ran 
scarcely recogniso them. We seem to havo got among a 
people who spoke a different language, though they were 
our own forefathers, not more than ten or twelve generations 
above our grandfathers. 

This has arisen from the want of a standard; something 
fixed, not varying like usage. There is an inconvenience in 
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it as respects the writers before the time of Caxton and the 
invention of printing, and we may reasonably wish that 
with reference to them there had been some less varying 
standard and a continuous uniformity; but when wc look 
in the writings of the men of the Elizabethan period, we 
find that though now two centuries and a half have passed, 
there is no more difficulty in perusing them than there is 
in perusing the writings of our own day; and that the same 
will be the ease in respect of the writings of the present day 
in the hands of Englishmen four or five centuries hence, 
may he safely foretold. So that there is no real prejudice 
arising from the apparently unphilo'ophical and dangerous 
course of leaving this point to be regulated by anything so 
uncertain as contemporary usage. 

At present the number of words of which the orthogra¬ 
phy is not uniform in all writings which aspire at once to 
be correct and devoid of affectation, is exceedingly small. 
I'ake this sentence and the whole of the paragraph which 
precede* it; is them any word, except this wont precede* in 
winch any variety would be found in the ordinary current 
writings of the day? Or it' we found a variety, should we not 
sav that the deviation from the usual practice was a casual 
mistake, a slip of the press, an affectation or that it was (lie 
result of some peculiar principle which une peculiar per¬ 
son had adopted? And even this word precede* though it 
bcdougH to a class in which orthograph) is not uniform, we 
should probably very rarely find written hi any other way, 
for few persons wottld prefer the form prcceed % if indeed 
such a form is ever used. So that practically a great and 
perhaps quite sufficient degree of uniformity and stability 
may be said to be secured under the regulating power 
which now exists. 

Dictionaries and vocabularies, as affording an easy guide 
to the knowledge of what is the usage, may have their use 
in this respect to a few persons who write occasionally only ; 
but as authorities, wo repeat, they are of no avail. 

It has been matter of complaint that the orthography of 
the English language is not more uniform ; tlmt is, that 
words which are composed in whole or in part, of the same 
elements are not uniform in the manner in which those 
elements are exhibited. Thus all words derived of the 
Latin redo with prepositions prefixed, it may be said should 
be in one form, and it is a \arictv in defence of which nothing 
can well he pleaded that wo should write prereed and yet 
write also concede. So with respect to such woids as honour* 
favour* odour* labour , it may be said that them should be 
uniformity with other words like them, in which the u is 
not found, and further, tlmt we should keep to the ortho¬ 
graphy of the Latin words of which they are limns equally 
in meaning and orthography. This appears plausible, hut 
when it is considered tlmt these words do not come t j us im¬ 
mediately from the Latin, hut have passed to us through 
the French, we recognise in the unnecessary letter u a part 
of the history of the word, which a person of true taste would 
scarcely he willing to relinquish for an advantage so trivial. 
Or take the rough word through: some may think that the 
three last letters may well he dispensed with, but they 
re main a pleasing evidence of the origin of the word in the 
rough and strong speech of our Saxon ancestors. 

These little irregularities in orthography, like irregularities 
in other parts of grammar, are not to be regarded as evils. 
Such irregularities give birth to what are called idioms , in 
which no small part of the beauty of a language lies. 

Attempts have however been made by ingenious men to 
introduce a greater degree of uniformity into our ortho¬ 
graphy. There is a treatise on the? management of heap, 
printed about two centuries ago, in which we have a pecu¬ 
liar orthography on a system of the author's own. Hit son, 
in the last century, in some of his works adopted an ortho¬ 
graphy of his own. Professed writers on grammar have 
done the same; some of them to such an extent that the 
language, as written by them, can scarcely bo known to lie 
English. A more moderate reform is uttempted by nu 
American writer, Dr. Noah Webster, the author of an 
English Dictionary, which has been reprinted in this 
country; and Mr. Bromby of Hull, a learned and ingenious 
clergyman, has printed for private circulation a translation 
of the treatise of FI march concerning music, in which the 
orthography is regulated by certain principles which ho lays 
down in the preface. But no writer who lias made such an 
attempt has evci gained in any way the slightest share of 
publie attention. Practically the usage is thought or found 
to be sufficient. 


There is one point to which persons who take this view of 
the subject do not seem sufficiently to attend, and that is, 
the havock which any material changes in our orthography, 
so as to reduce it to some one system, wo.ild make in thut 
beautiful poetry by which our language is ennobled, and 
which will preserve it at once from extinction anfl from 
any very material changes. 

Thd"words are in reality very few of which the orthogra¬ 
phy may not he said to be now established by the great Jua 
et Norma Loquendi , Custom. We take the following from 
a modern grammar, as being those which, in the opinion of 
the writer, arc most frequently found with orthographical 
varieties:— 


honour 

honor 

inquirer 

enquirer 

negotiate 

ncgociate 

control 

rontroul 

expense 

expencc 

.allege 

alledge 

complete 

corn pleat 

connexion 

connection 

abridgment 

abridgement 

surprise 

surprize 


Of course some of these represent classes But what are 
these to the great body of such a language as ours? And 
with respect to the first and to the last, each of which re¬ 
presents a large family of words, wo would submit that very 
few persons indeed who were entitled to a voice in a 
question of this kind would he found writing honor ; and' 
that there is a most excellent vule by which we imagine all 
persons of education allow themselves to be guided respect- 
j ing words in ise or ize. The vule is this : when the word is 
a derivati\e of the French prendre , as is tbe case with sur¬ 
prise, enterprise , and one or two others, to write it with the 
ise : hut when it comes to us from the Greek, as in agonize , 
and several other words, to keep the Greek termination ifru 
— A uglier, iz*\ 

O'ltTilONYX, M. Temminck’s name for a genus of 
birds aniuiecd bv Mr. Swainson with Buphaga under Bu- 
phugince ; tlieso two genera forming the whole of that sub¬ 
family. 

Generic Character,- Bill very short, straight, but the 
cu 1 men a relied from the base; sides considerably compressed. 
Nostrils large, basal. Wings moderate, but considerably 
rounded; the four first quills graduated, and shorter than 
the fifth. Tail rather lengthened, rounded; the feathers 
very broad, and the webs soft, but tho shafts stifT, very 
rigid, and terminating in naked points. Feet enormously 
large and strong. The outer toe rather longer than tho 
middle, which is again longer than the inner toe; hiuder 
toe shorter than the middle. Tarsus longer than cither of 
the toes. Claws strong, very slightly curved ; the anterior 
all of tlu? same length ; the hinder one longest. (Sw.) 

Geographical Distribution,— Australia only. (Sw.) 

Example, Orthouy.v Spinirttudus , Tctnm. Qrthonyx 
Temminchii* Vig. and 11 or si’. 

Description. —Rufous brown above, lineated with Mack; 
lesser coverts of the wings grey, streaked with brown ; 
plumes of the top of the head slightly prolonged into a sort 
of false crest, which is however but little apparent; tail 
rounded, of a tarnished brown colour, each feather-stem 
terminated by a point furnished with small stiff bristle-like 
appendages. A bright orange patch covers tho breast of tho 
male, which part is white in the female. 

Locality.- M. Lesson states that this bird is said to he a 
native of New Zealand. Tho specimen in tho museum of 
the Linucau Society of London was presented by Mr. Brown, 
who met with it near Hat Hill in 1804. 

Messrs. Vigors and Ilorsfield speak of this genus {Linn. 
Trans., vol. xv.). which consists of the single species above 
noticed, n.s hoi ling the same place in Australia as the true 
Certhia fills in the antient continent, and the numerous 
group of Dendrocolaptes , Ilertn., in South America. They 
observe that it possesses the strong and lengthened shafts 
of the tail-feathers which support tho typical scansorial 
birds in climbing, and that it immediately connects tho 
whole group by a strong affinity to tho woodpeckers. 

Mr. Swainson (Classification of Birds* vol. i. ), having de¬ 
scribed the foot of Srierurus, the rasoriul genus, in his 
opinion, of the circle of Cerlhiancc , refer* to Orihonyx as 
the next modification. He describes the bird as rather 
larger than a sparrow; hut with the general form and pro- 
\ portions of Mamtra, except in tho tail. Like Mrcnuni, the 
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bill, he observes, is short, arched, and rasorial, the wings 
rounded, and the feet enormously large and strong. lie 
notices the relative length of the toes ns altogether peculiar, 
the outer one being actually longer (in a slight degree) than 
the middle one, while the two outer claws, which are unu¬ 
sually slight in their curvature, are one-third as long as the 
toes ; the hallux he describes as long as the middle too, but 
having one-half its length occupied by the claw. Mr. Swain- 
son tninks it quite obvious that claws so constructed were 
never intended to be use4 for ascending trees, and yet the 
rigidity of the tail would imply that this singular bird feeds 
in a semiperpendicular attitude, otherwise such a tail would 
be useless. The specimen before him when ho wrote con¬ 
firmed this suspicion, for the ends of the feathers, or rather 
the webs, were much worn away ; and he conjectures, in the 
absence of information on the subject, that the habits of 
Orthonyx are terrestrial, that it is essentially a walking 
bird, but that it seeks its food not so much upon the bark 
of trees, as upon steep earthy hanks, into which its unu¬ 
sually straight duws would penetrate, and against which 
the bird might be supported by its tail; and lie thinks it 



also highly i probablo that these strong claws are used for 
scratching the ground, after the manner of rasorial birds 
At all events he considers that the discovery ot Self 'urio 
establishes a link between Dendrocaluptes and Orthmyx, 
and he thinks that both are types of the luisorns, the one 
in the circle of the Certhiafur , the other in that of the Bu~ 
phagirue . 

ORTHO'PTERA, one of the orders into which insects 
are divided. This order, of which we have familiar examples 
in the common cockroach (/i Malta), the house-cricket, and the 
grasshopper, is distinguished by the following characters: 
Tho superior wings are semi-cor iac'* >us, usually displaying 
numerous nervuves in a longitudinal direction, and having 
the interspaces filled up with transverse, or reticulated, smaller 
nervures : the anterior portion ef tho inferior wings is gene¬ 
rally of a different substance from the posterior portion, tho 
nervures are more crowded, and in character, and often 
even in colour, it nearly resembles the anterior pair of wings; 
the hinder portion of these wings is almost, always more 
transparent, and, when not in use, is folded like a fan. Tho 
superior wings often overlap horizontally, as in the cock¬ 
roaches, but in many species they meet at an angle like 
the roof of a house, as in the grasshoppers and locusts. 
The legs in some are formed for running; in others, the 
hinder pair of legs are very long and the thighs of thesis 
legs are thick, and in fact formed for leaping. The an¬ 
tenna) do not vary much; they are usually filiform; in 
many, extremely long and slender, in which case they are 
composed of innumerable minute joints; in others, they are 
shorter and thicker, and tho joints are less numerous and 
consequently more distinct. The parts of the mouth arc 
well developed and approach in structure those of the order 
Colcoptcra; they are usually however less firm and com¬ 
pact, especially the lahi d apparatus. The upper portion of 
the prothorax is generally very large. The metamorphosis 
of the Ortlioptera is semi-complete, that is to say, the larva* 
and pupa? resemble the perfect insect, excepting that in the 
larva? there aio no wings, and in the pupa? the wings are in 
a rudimentary state. Some species however in the perfect 
state are wingless, in which case it is extremely ditliculi, 
and perhaps impossible, to distinguish tho perfect insect 
from the | upm or even the larva?. 

Laticillc divides the order Orthoptrru into two sections, to 
which he applies tho names Cursnria and Salta tor ut, or 
runners and jumpers. In ihe Cursnria all the legs are usu¬ 
ally alike and ti led for running, and they are thus easily dis¬ 
tinguished from the Saltiilnria, in which the hinder legs are 
long and the thighs thick. The males of the species ho 
longing to the second section have the power of producing 
a shrill noise, but this is not always effected in the same 
manner. 

To the section Cursoriu belong the families Fnrjindidrp 
for Earwigs), the Wait hire (Cockroaches), the MuntidfO 
(or Mantis tribe), and the Phasmidrt*, The section Cur- 
soria may be divided into three families the GrylluUe (of 
which the common House-Cricket uffmds an example), the 
LocwstidfP (Locusts), and the Acri Huh/* (or CJrasshop 
pers). 

The principal characters of these families are given under 
the proper heads ; they may be distinguished hy the fol¬ 
lowing characters: — 

A. Tarsi 3-jointed. 

«. Abdomen furnished with a forcep-like 

appendage .... I'orjieulida\ 

b. Abdomen without forceps. 

* Antennae filiform or prismatic . Arridiidtr . 

** Antennro very long and setaceous Uryllidca. 

B. Tarsi 4-jointed, antenna? setaceous . Lncmtnhr. 

C. Tarsi 5-jointed*. 

a. The prothorax the longest of the 

tlireo thoracic segments . , Munlidte. 

b . The pro! borax the shortest of tlig 

three thoracic segments , . " Phasmuho 

c. The protborax broad, more or,, less 

rounded, and generally covering 

the head .... Mat tithe. 

ORTHORIIYNCHUS. [Trochilid.*.] 
ORTHO'TOMLJS. [Sylviau^k] 

O'RTOLAN, the French and English names for a spe- 


Ortbonyx ipiniaaudus. 

Upper %uie, male* lower figure,M; 


• In ono genus which is placet! in thfa family ( Ucteronytanut ) the posterior 
tarsi have only three joint e, 
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cics of Fringillula* , much esteemed hy epicures for the dedi¬ 
cate of itb flesh when in season, li is the Hortulanus of 
Gesner and others, Miliaria pinguescenx of Frisch,JiW>f- 
riza hnrtulcma of Lin incus, Ortolnnoot the Italians gene¬ 
rally, Tordino Berlur.cio of the Venetians, Garten Ammer 
and Fettammer of the Germans, and iterate Kneu of the 
Netherlander;*. Willughby writes the name llortulune; 
and Montagu terms it the Green headed Hunting, 

Description. — Male. Throat, circle round the eyes, and a 
narrow band springing from the angle of the bill, yellow ; 
these two yellow spaces being separated by a blackish grey 
dash; head and neck grey, with a tinge of olive and small 
brown spots; feathers of the upper parts reddish on their 
edges and black in the middle; breast, belly, and abdomen 
reddisli bay, all the feathers of those parts being terminated 
with ash-colour; tail blackish, a considerable portion of the 
two external feathers white on their internal barbs; bill and 
feet inclining to llesh-colour; iris brown. Length rather 
more than six inches. 

Female smaller; band above the eyes and throat pale 
yellow; breast marked with large brown spots; the other 
parts below of a whitish rust-colour; a number of brown 
spots on the head and neck; all the upper parts less deep 
in colour than in the male. 

Young before the first moult. —The yellow on the throat 
but slightly visible and tinged with gmish. 

Varieties.— Pure while. The body partially white or 
whitish, or simply flecked with white; Ortolan blanc of 
Buft’on. Other varieties (M. Vieillot enumerates six, one of 
which, variety C, has the head and neck green) are re¬ 
corded; the Fmberiza Malbeyensis, Sparm., Uruant. 
de Matin/ , Sonn., for example. In many the colours 
are deeper, and in some blackish or entirely black, appa¬ 
rently from the quality of 4he food, as when the bird has 
been fed with hemp-seed. 

Food. —Millet and other farinaceous grain* insects,espe¬ 
cially in the early part of the season before the grain is 
ripe. 

Reproduction, Habits , —The nest, which is con¬ 

structed of fibres of plants and leaves, lined generally with 
line gvass and hairs, is very frequently found on the ground 
in corn-fields; though, according to circumstances, the bird 
varies its site, and it is placed also in hedges or bushes. The 
eggs, four or five in number, are reddish-grey streaked with 
brown; or bluish-white speckled and spotted with black. It 
haunts bushy places, or those situations where hedges 
abound. 

Geographical Distribution. —The south of Europe may 
bo considered the summer and autumnal bead-quar¬ 
ters of the Ortolan, though it is a summer visitor in the 
control and northern parts. In Italy if is said to be com¬ 
mon by Tfltntninck and others. The Prince of Musignano 
states that it is found in the Sabine Mountains, but not com¬ 
monly, in the summer, and that it rarely occurs in the plain 
of Rome, but that it is frequent in Tuscany. Lapland, Rus¬ 
sia, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway are among the coun¬ 
tries visited by it. In these inlands it seems to be only 
entitled to rank as an accidental visitor, but it is by no 
moans clear that it does not occur more frequently than is 
generally supposed ; for, especially to an unpractised eye, it 
might l>e mistaken for the yellow hammer, and in "some 
states of its plumage for other Buntings. It has been taken 
in the neighbourhood of London; and one of these speci¬ 
mens was alive in 1837, in the aviary of the Zoological 
Society in the Regent’s Park. Bewick’s figure {Green- 
headed Bunting , last edition, Supp., p. 24) was captured at 
sea off the Yorkshire coast, in May, 1822. In Southern 
Europe it is common from May to August, and every spring 
and autumn may be observed at Gibraltar on its migration. 
Mr. Strickland saw it at Smyrna in April. North Africa 
is its winter residence. Colonel Sykes notes it in his Cata¬ 
logue of the Birds of Dukhutt (Deccan). 

Utility to Man.—When properly led, for which purpose 
there are lurge establishments in the south of Europe, 
where they are placed after having been trapped and fur¬ 
nished with plenty of millet-seed and other grain, till they 
become sheer lumps of fat, they uve delicious morsels. Mr. 
Gould states that this is effected in Italy and the south of 
France in a dark room. The Prince of Musignano says, 
‘ Nella vicina Toscana, clove gli Ortoiani sono frequent} si 
mautengono lie He Uccelliere illuminate giorno e notte 
finche restino soltocati dalle pinguedine ;* and he adds the 
relishing words, 'Curnc squisita.’ 


ORV 



Ortolan 

V\>\wr figure, mala; lower figure, frmale. (GouM.) 

O'RTYGIS. [Tetraonid.*.] 

ORTY X. [Tetkaonid.e.] 

CRUS, or llORUS, tin Egyptian deity, the son of lsi* 
and Oftiris, corresponds, according to Herodotus, to ihc 
Apollo of Ihc Greeks, and was the last of the gods who 
reigned in Egypt, (llerod., ii. 144; Died., i. 44.) Typhon, 
after the murder of his brother Osiris, sought to kill Orus; 
but bis mother Isis, according to Herodotus (ii. 156), com¬ 
mitted him to the care of Leto, who brought him up in the 
moving island of Chemmis, which was in the lake Buto. 
The Egyptian priests however in this instance, as well as in 
many others, appear to have been anxious to assimilate the 
history of their deities as much as possible to that of the 
Greeks. When Orus bad grown up, be is said to have 
made war upon Typhon, whom be deprived of the kingdom 
of Egypt, and, according to some accounts, put to death. 
(Diod., i. ‘25; Herod., ii. 144; Plutarch, De Is. el Osir ., 
p. 35H, Francfort, 1620.) 

According to Diodorus (i. 25), Orus was killed hy the 
Titans, and restored to life by his mother Isis, who conferred 
upon him immortality, and taught him divination and the 
healing art. 

Orus is frequently represented as sitting in the lap of 
Isis. lie appears also to be represented in some bronzes in 
the British Museum, which depict a man trampling on the 
crocodile, since we know that the crocodile was one of tho 
symbols of Typhon. ( Egyptian Antiquities , 12nio., Lond., 
1836, vol. ii., p. 306.) * 

A work on Egyptian hieroglyphics has come down to us 
purporting to be written by Orus, or IIorus, of which an 
account is given in the article Horapou.o. 

ORVET, the French name for the Blindwonn {Anguis 
fragilis of Linnaeus). [Blindworm.] 

MM. Dum&il and Bibron, who, in their recently pub¬ 
lished work (‘ Ilistoirc dcs Reptiles,* tome w, 1839)", place 
the form among the Scinroidean Lizards , and next to 
Ophiodes , state lliat up to the time of their publication all 
uuthors have denied an external auditory opening to the 
Anguis fragilis , Linn., whereas this Scincoiaean has one, 
very small it is true, but distinct nevertheless when pains 
are taken to search for it, even without the aid of a lens. 
They state that this orifice, which is linear, and from one to 
{ two millimetres in length, is situated behind the commis 
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sure of tlie lips, at a distance equal to the length of the 
muzzle ; sometimes it is uncovered, sometimes it is hidden 
under the scales; and in the latter case they must be raised 
before it is perceptible. 

Mr. Bell, in his * History of British Reptiles (18311), 
places the form among the Saurophidia of Mr. Gray, and 
makes * tympanum concealed’ a part 6f the generic cha¬ 
racter. The former English zoologist remarks that the 
group to which the genus Anguis belongs (meaning of 
course *is it is at present confined, namely, to the single 
species known vulgarly as the Blindworm , for the Linuenn 
genus Anguis had a much wider range) is one of the most 
interesting in its relations of all the forms of the Reptilia. 

• Under external characters considerably differing from 
each other,’ says Mr. Bell, 4 some possessing the limbs and 
locomotion of true lizards, and others wholly devoid of ex¬ 
ternal members, and moving like true Saurians, there are 
in Mr. Gray’s order Saurophidia many points of mutual 
affinity which prevent the possibility of separating them 
from each other. From the well known families of the 
brinks, or Seine id re, with their true legs and five-toed feet, 
down to the present species and its immediate congeners, 
every possible gradation is to be found in the development 
of the anterior and posterior extremities. Agreeing, as j 
they all do, in the Saurian character of the structure of the 
head, the consolidation of the bones of the cranium and 
jaws, and the narrow and confined gape, so different from 
these parts in tile true serpents, they yet approach the latter 
in the comparative length of the bodies, and in the gradual 
diminution and ultimate disappearance of the extremities.* 

Mr. George Daniel, who kept a very line blind worm alive 
for nine weeks, found that when touched it would bite, 
though not sharply enough to draw blood ; keeping its hold 
however till it was released. It drank sparingly of milk, 
raised the head when drinking, and fed upon the little 
white garden slug (Li max agrestis, Linn.), swallowing six 
or seven in succession; but it did not feed every day. Ele¬ 
vating its head slowly above the slug, the Blindworm sud¬ 
denly seized it by the middle, held it thus sometimes more 
than a minute, then passed it through the jaws, and swal¬ 
lowed it head first. It refused larger slugs, young frogs, 
and mice ; but snakes kept in the same cage took both frogs 
and mice. The Blindworm avoided the water; the snakes 
sought the pan in which it was kept, coiled themselves up 
there, and appeared to delight in it. When it cast its 
slough, the skin came ofF in separate pieces, splitting first on 
the belly, and that of the head peeled off last; the largest 
piece was two inches ill length. (Note to Bennett’s White’s 
Sc l bar nr.) 

Mr. Bell is of opinion thatBlindworms in a state of nature 
do not live upon slugs exclusively; he found the remains of 
insects in the stomach, and adds that they will feed readily 
on earthworms six or seven inches long; but he denies that 
they can swallow small rats, mice, toads, and frogs. 

The Blindworm is ovoviviparous, the eggs being hatched 
internally, and the young excluded alive. They are from 
seven to twelve or thirteen in number, and are produced in 
June or July, being each from 18 to 22 lines in length. 

Mr. Swainson (Xatural History of Fishes , Amphibians % 
and Reptiles , 1839) places the Auguidce under tile order of 
serpents, between the Coluber idrr and the Amphisbanida\ 
making the Anguida * consist of the genus Pseudtufjus, Ojthi 
sanrus, Anguis , and the subgenus Aconlias. 

ORVTETO, ORIVETO, a town of the Papal State and 
a bishop’s see, in the province of Viterbo, is built on a steep 
hill 1300 feet high, which rises above the river Puglia, an 
atlluent of the Tiber; it is about sixteen miles north-east of 
Bolsena. The hill of Orvieto is of volcanic formation, and 
is detached from the calcareous ridge which divides the 
basin of the lake of Bolsena from the valley of the Tiber. The 
town contains 5400 inhabitants. (Calindri, Saggio Stalistieo 
del to Stalo Pofttificio.) It is chiefly remarkable for its hand¬ 
some Gothic cathedral, begun towards the end of the thir¬ 
teenth century, and finished towards the middle of the 
fourteenth. The facade, one of the finest in Italy, is orna¬ 
mented with sculptures and mosaics. (Della Valle, Stamps 
3S fol. rappresenianti il Duomo di Orvieto, Rome, 1791.) 
The chapel, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is painted by 
Luca Signorelli, who has represented the Judgment, Hell, 
and Paradise, with a curious mixture of heathen mythology 
and Christian imagery. The other chapel, which contains 
the napkin said to have been stained by the bleeding host at 
Bolsena, is very rich. [Bqmjsha.] The other remarkable 


buildings of Orvieto are the town-house and the Jesuits 
college, and a very deep well, excavated in the tutu rock on 
which the town is built, with steps to the bottom. The 
connlry around Orvieto is fertile, and produces a kind of 
delicate white wine, which is in great repute ut Rome. 

Orvieto appears to have no well founded claim to classical 
antiquity, though some antiquarians have pretended that it 
is the same as Oropitum, a town of the antient Etruscans, 
of which nothing more than the name is known. Orvieto 
was called Urbs Vetus in the time of the Longobards, and 
is mentioned by Paulus Diaconus, and by pope Gregory I. 
(Della Valle, Storia del Duomo di Orvieto , 4to., Rome, 
1791.) 

ORY'CTEROPUS. [Aard-Vark.] 

ORY'OTERUS. [Murid.*, vol. xv., p. 5It).] 

ORYX. [Antelopk, vol. ii., p. 87.] 

ORY'ZA. the name by which rice was known to the 
Greeks and Romans, and which has been adopted by bo¬ 
tanists as the generic name of the plant yielding that valu¬ 
able grain. The Greek name would appear to he derived 
from the Arabic Aruz, and this is allied to Cri, the Telingur 
name of cultivated sorts; but the Sanscrit names are Untm % 
Dhumja , Vri/ti; the wild kind being called Nirara, while 
the great tanks are called erays in the Taniul language. 
The European names arc' evidently all derived from the 
same sources, but the name paddy is applied to the rice m 
its natural state, or before being separated from the husk. 
The natives of India call il dhan in this state, as well as the 
plant, and the rice itself is called chanwuL 

The genus Oryza has two glumes to a single flower; palcra 
two, nearly equal, adhering to the seed; stamens six, and 
styles two. Dr. Roxburgh describes two species: one, O. 
saliva , distinguished by its diffuse panicle; the other, (). 
coarc tat a, has the panicle contracted, the valvulets of the 
calyx subulate, and the leaves culm-clasping. This species 
is a native of the delta of the Ganges, and was first disco¬ 
vered there by Dr. Buchanan in 17‘Jt>, but was not found to 
be applied to any use. 

The common rice, Oryza saliva , unlike many long culti¬ 
vated grains, is still found in a wild state in and about the 
borders of* lakes in the Rajabmundy Cirears, though never 
cultivated, because the produce is suid to be small compared 
with that of the varieties in cultivation. The grain is how¬ 
ever remarkably white, palatable, and reckoned very whole¬ 
some; hence it is carefully gathered, and sells dear. The 
rich esteem it a dainty, and, to make it still more delicate, 
boil it only in steam. » 

The Rice plant is therefore an undoubted native of In¬ 
dia, from which country it has spread over a great part 
of the world, especially in Asia, where it forms the prin¬ 
cipal portion of the food of the inhabitants, hut it has also 
from very early times been introduced into the southern 
parts of Europe. Theophrastus describes it in book iv., c. 
5, with other Indian plants, and mentions il as growing in 
water, and that its inflorescence is like that of milium 
or punicum, and not in form of a spike. Adam Smith 
adduces it as one of the most prolific of grains. * A riee- 
field produces a much greater quantity of food than the 
most fertile corn-field. Two crops in the year, from thirty 
to sixty bushels each, are said to be the ordinary produce of 
an acre.* Rico is now extensively cultivated in North and 
South Carolina, and in Georgia; also in Italy and the 
south of Spain, and likewise a little in Germany. The per¬ 
fect system of irrigation and tillage which was introduced 
into Ituly at so early a period no doubt rendered the euUiva- 
tion easy, as the climate is also sufficiently hot and regular. 

As the summer temperature of many countries is high, it 
is easy to cultivate an annual like rice where water is abun¬ 
dant and irrigation easy; but as the summer temperature of 
most European countries is too low, and not long enough 
continued, and far from regular, it is hopeless to attempt 
the culture of a grain which requires so much heat, ami 
which has the disadvantage, from the moisture arising from 
irrigation, of making a country unhealthy ; but this is not 
the case in the rainy season of tropical countries, where the 
rice-field is not much more moist than the rest of the 
country. Its culture has been attempted in England, and a 
small crop was raised near Windsor, on the banks of the 
Thames; and it has been hoped that the mountain rice, 
which is known to grow at considerable elevations in the 
Himalayan Mountains, might be suited to an English cli¬ 
mate. This variety certainly requires a less degree of heat, 

but it seems to bo forgotten that temperature is only one of 
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ciciof FnngiHtdw, much esteemed by epicures for tlie deli- 
rucy of its flesh when in season. It is the Ilurtulanu* of 
Conner and others, Miliaria pinguescens of Frisch, Jimbe- 
riza hortutana of Limucus, Ortolanoof the Italians gene¬ 
rally, Turdino Berluccio of the Venetians, Garten A rimer 
ami Fettammer of the (jSennuus, and Cerate Knea of the 
Ncthcrlandcrs. Willughby writes the name llortulune; 
and Montagu terms it the Green headed Bunting. 

Description. — Mute. Throat, circle round the eyes, and a 
narrowband springing from the angle of the hill,yellow ; 
these two yellow spaces being separated by a blackish grey 
dash; head and neck grey, with a tinge of olive and small 
brown spots; feathers of the upper parts reddish on their 
edges and black in the middle; breast, belly, and abdomen 
reddish hay, all the feathers of those part's being terminated 
with ash-colour; tail blackish, a considerable portion of the 
two external feathers white on their internal barbs; bill and 
feet inclining to flesh-colour; iris brown. Length rather 
more than six inches. 

Female smaller; hand above the eyes and throat pule 
yellow; breast marked with large brown spots; the other 
parts below of a whitish rust-colour; a number of brown 
spots on the head and neck; all the upper par!* less deep 
in colour than in the male. 

Foung before the first moult. —The yellow on the throat 
hut slightly visible and tinged with greyish.* 

Varieties.- Vwyo whin?. The body partially white or 
whitish, or simply Hocked with white; Ortolan blanc of , 
Button. Other varieties (M. Vieillot enumerates six, one of j 
which, variety (J, lias the head and neck green) are re¬ 
corded; the Ember iza Malbeyensis, Spann., Bruant \ 
de Malta/, Smiii., for example. In many the colours 
are deeper, and in some blackish or entirely black, appa¬ 
rently from the quality of the food, as when the bird has ! 
been fed with hemp-seed. 

Food .—Millet and other farinaceous grain* insects, espe¬ 
cially in the early part of the season before the grain is 
ripe. 

Beproduelion. Habits, $ 1 '.—The nest, which is con¬ 
structed of fibres of plants and leaves, lined generally with 
fine grass and liairs, is very frequently found on the ground 
in corn-Held*; though, according to circumstances, the bird 
varies its site, and it is placed also in hedges or hushes. The 
eggs, four orfhc in number, arc redd is h-givy streaked with | 
brown; or bluish white speckled and spotted with black. It j 
haunts bushy places, or those situations where hedges j 
abound. | 

Geographical Distribution. —The south of Europe may 
be considered the summer and autumnal head-quar¬ 
ters of the Ortolan, though it is a summer visitor in the 
* central and northern parts. In Italy it is said to he com¬ 
mon by Tdmminck and others. The Piince of Musignam. 
slates that it is found in the Sabine Mountains, but not com- | 
moldy, in the summer, and that it rarely occurs in the plain ! 
of Rome, hut that it is frequent in Tuscany. Lapland, Rus¬ 
sia, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway are among the coun- j 
tries visited by it. In these islands it seems to he only j 
entitled to rank as an accidental visitor, but it is by no 
means clear that it does not occur more frequently than is 
generally supposed; for, especially to an unpractised eye, it 
might he mistaken for the yellow-hummer, and in some 
states of its plumage for other Huntings. It has been taken 
in the neighbourhood of London; and one of these speci¬ 
mens was alive in 1837, in the aviary of the Zoological 
Society in the Regents Park. Bewick’s figure ( Green - 
hmded Bunting , last edition, Supp., p. *21) was captured at 
sea off the Yorkshire coast, iu May, 1822. In Southern 
Europe it is common from May to August, and every spring 
and autumn may be observed at Gibraltar on its migration. 
Mr. Strickland saw it at Smyrna in April. North Africa 
is its winter residence. Colonel Sykes notes it in his Cata¬ 
logue of the Birds of Dukhnn (Deccan). 

Utility to Man.—Vi hen properly fed, for which purpose 
there are large establishment* in the south of Europe, 
where they are placed after having been trapped and fur¬ 
nished with plenty of millet-seed and other grain, till they 
become sheer lumps of fat, they are delicious morsels. Mr. 
Gould states that this is effected in Italy and the south of 
France in a dark room. The Prince of Musignano says, 

4 Nella vicina Toscana, dovegli Ortolani sonu frequenti, si 
nnintengono nolle Uccelliere illuminate giorno e nolle 
finclm restino soffocati dalle pinguedinc ;* and he adds the 
relishing words, «Cariie squisita/ 



Ortolan 

t’lHior figure, male; lover liguru, female. (Goulil.) 

O'RTYGIS. [Tetraonidje.] 

ORTYX. [Tetkaoniu.*.] 

OR US, or 1IORUS, an Egyptian deity, the son of lsi-t 
and Osiris, corresponds, according to Herodotus, to the 
Apollo of the Greeks, and was the last of the gods who 
reigned in Egypt. (Herod., ii. M l; Died., i. 44.) Typhon, 
after the murder of his brother Osiris, sought to kill Orus; 
hut his mother Isis, according to Herodotus (ii. 150), com¬ 
mitted him to the care of Leto, who brought him up in the 
moving island ofChemmis, which was in the lake Buto. 
The Egyptian priests however iu this instance, as well as in 
many others, appear to have been anxious to assimilate the 
history of their deities as much as posable to that of the 
Greeks. When Orus had grown up, lie is said to have 
made war upon Typlion, whom he deprived of the kingdom 
of Egypt, and, according to some accounts, put to death. 
(Died., i. 25; Ilcrod., ii. 144; Plutarch, De A. el Osir. t 
p. 35m, Franefort, 1620.) 

j According to Diodorus (i. 25), Orus was killed by the 
Titans, and restored to life by his mother Isis, who conferred 
upon him immortality, and taught him divination and the 
healing art. 

Orus is frequently represented as sitting in the lap of 
Isis, lie appears also to be represented in some bronzes in 
the British Museum, which depict a man trampling on the 
crocodile, since we know that the crocodile was one of the 
s> mbols of Typhon. {Egyptian Antiquities , 12mo., Lorn!. 
1836, vol. ii., p. 30G.) w 

A work on Egyptian hieroglyphics has come down to us 
purporting to be written by Orus, or IIorus, of which au 
account is given in the article Horapollo. 

ORVET, the French name for the Blindworm ( Anguis 
fragilis of Liumeus). [Blindworm.] 

MM. DuniGril and Bibron, who, in their recently pub¬ 
lished work ( 4 Ilistoirc des Reptiles,* tome v., 1839 b place 
the form among the Scinnoidean Lizards, and next to 
Ophiodes , state that up to the time of their publication all 
authors have denied an external auditory opening to tbo 
Anguis fragilis, Linn., whereas this Seincoiaean has one, 
very small it is true, but distinct nevertheless when pains 
are taken to search for it, even without the aid of a lens. 
They state that this orifice, which is linear, and from one to 
1^ two millimetres iu length, i& situated behind the coinmis 
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sure of the lips, at a distance equal to the length of the 
muzzle; sometimes it is uncovered, sometimes it is hidden 
under the scales; and in the latter ease they must bo raised 
before it is perceptible. 

Mr. Bell, in his * History of British Reptiles (1839), 
places the form among the Sauropkidta of Mr. Gray, and 
makes ‘ tympanum concealed’ a part 6f the generic cha¬ 
racter. The former English zoologist remarks that the 
group to which the genus Anguis belongs (meaning of 
course as it is at present con0nod, namely, to the single 
species known vulgarly as the Blindworm, for the Linncan 
genus Anguis had a much wider range) is one of the most 
interesting in its relations of all the forms of the Reptilia. 

• Under external characters considerably differing from 
each other,’ says Mr. Bell, ‘ some possessing the limbs and 
locomotion of true lizards, and others wholly devoid of ex¬ 
ternal members, and moving like true Saurians, there are 
in Mr. Gray’s order Saurophidia many points of mutual 
affinity which prevent the possibility of separating them 
from each other. From the well known families of the 
Sci tilts, or Scincidce , with their true legs and five-toed feet, 
down to the present species and its immediate congeners, 
every possible gradation is to he found in the development 
of tiie anterior and posterior extremities. Agreeing, as 
they all do, in the Saurian character of the structure of the 
head, the consolidation of the bones of the cranium and 
jaws, and the narrow and confined gape, so different from 
these parts in the true serpents, they yet approach the latter 
in the comparative length of the bodies, aud in the gradual 
diminution and ultimate disappearance of the extremities.* 

Mr. George Daniel, who kept a very fine blind worm alive 
for nine weeks, found that when touched it would bite, 
though not sharply enough to draw blood ; keeping its hold 
however till it was released. It drank sparingly of milk, 
raised the head when drinking, and fed upon the little 
white garden slug {Umax agree t is , Linn.), swallowing six 
or seven in succession; hut it did not teed every day. Ele¬ 
vating its head slowly above the slug, the Blindworm sud¬ 
denly seized it by the middle, held it thus sometimes more 
than a minute, then passed it through the jaws, and swal¬ 
lowed it head first. It refused larger slugs, young frogs, 
and mice; but snakes kept in the same cage took both frogs 
and mice. The Blindworm avoided the water; the snakes 
sought the pan in which it was kept., coiled themselves up 
there, ami appeared to delight in it. When it cast its 
slough, the skin came off in separate pieces, splitting first on 
the belly, and that of the head peeled off last; the largest 
piece was two inches iu length. (Note to Bennett’s White’s 
Sid borne.) 

Mr. Bell is of opinion thatBlindworms in a slate of nature 
do not live upon slugs exclusively ; he found the remains of 
insects in the stomach, and adds that they will feed readily 
on earthworms six or seven inches long; but be denies that 
they can swallow small rats, mice, toads, and frogs. 

The Blindworm is ovoviviparous, the eggs being hatched 
internally, and the young excluded alive. They are from 
seven to twelve or thirteen in number, and are produced in 
June or July, being each from 18 to 22 lines in length. 

Mr. Swainson (A Natural History of Fishes , Amphibians , 
and Reptiles , 1839) places the Anguidat under tile order of 
serpents, between the Coluber idee and the A mphi sheen idee , 
making the Anguidat consist of the genus Pseudopus, Ophi - 
sattrus , Anguis , and the subgenus Aconlias . 

OR VIE TO, OR1VETO, a town of the Papal State and 
a bishop’s see, in the province of Viterbo, is built on a steep 
hill 1300 feet high, which rises above the river Paglia, an 
alllucnt of the Tiber; it is about sixteen miles north-east of 
Bolsena. The hill of Orvieto is of volcanic formation, and 
is detached from the calcareous ridge which divides tho 
basin of the lake of Bolsena from the valley of the Tiber. The 
town contains 5400 inhabitants. (Calindri, Saggto Statistico 
dello Stato Pofttificio.) It is chiefly remarkable for its hand- 
some Gothic cathedral, begun towards the end of the thir¬ 
teenth century, and finished towards the middle of the 
fourteenth. The facade, one of the finest in Italy, is orna¬ 
mented with sculptures and mosaics. (Della Valle, Stampe 
33 fol. rappresentanti il Duomu di Orvieto , Rome, 1791.) 
The chapel, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is painted by 
Luca Signorelli, who has represented tho Judgment, Hell, 
and Paradise, with a curious mixture of heathen mythology 
and Christian imagery. The other chapel, which contains 
the napkin said to have been stained by the bleeding host at 
Bolsena, is very rich, [Bolseha*] The other remarkable 


buildings of Orvieto arc the town-house and the Jesuit* 
college, and a very deep well, excavated in the tufa rock on 
which the town is built, with steps to the bottom. The 
country around Orvieto is fertile, and produces a kind of 
delicate white wine, which is in great repute at Rome. 

Orvieto appears to have no well founded claim to classical 
antiquity, though some antiquarians have pretended that it 
is the same as Oropitum, a town of the antient Etruscans, 
of which nothing more than the name is known. Orvieto 
was called Urbs Vetus in the time of the Longobards, aud 
is mentioned by Paulus Diaconus, and by pope Gregory 1. 
(Della Valle, Storia del Duomo di Orvieto , 1 to., Rome, 
1791.) 

ORY'CTEROPUS. [Aard-Vahk.] 

ORY'CTKKUS. TMurid^, vol. xv., p. 516.] 

ORYX. [Antelope, vol. ii., p. 87.] 

OllY'ZA. the name by which rice was known to tho 
Greeks and Romans, and which has been adopted by bo¬ 
tanists as the generic name of the plant yielding that valu¬ 
able grain. The Greek name would appear to be derived 
from the Arabic Arus, and this is allied to Uri, the Tiding* 
name of cultivated sorts; but the Sanscrit names are Unoo, 
Dhanya , Vrihi ; tho wild kind being called Aivura , while 
the great tanks arc called erays in the Tamul language. 
The European names are 1, evidently all derived from the 
same sources, but the name paddy is applied to the rice in 
its natural state, or before being separated from the husk. 
The natives of India call it dhan in this state, as well as the 
plant, and the rice itself is called chanwuL 

The genus Oryza has two glumes to a single flower; paleto 
two, nearly equal, adhering to the seed ; stamens six, and 
styles two. Dr. Roxburgh describes two species: one, 0. 
saliva , distinguished by its diffuse panicle; the other, O. 
coarctata , has the panicle contracted, the valvnlets of the 
calyx subulate, and the leaves culm-clasping. This species 
is a native of the delta of the Ganges, and was first disco¬ 
vered there by Dr. Buchanan in 1796, but was not found to 
be applied to any use. 

The common rice, Oryza saliva , unlike many long culti¬ 
vated grains, is still found in a wild state in and about Ihe 
borders of lakes in the Rajuhmundy Gircars, though never 
cultivated, because the produce is said to be small compared 
with that of the varieties in cultivation. The grain is how¬ 
ever remarkably white, palatable, and reckoned very whole¬ 
some; hence it is carefully gathered, and sells dear. The 
rich esteem it a dainty, and, to make it still more delicate, 
boil it only in steam. • 

The Rice plant is therefore an undoubted native of In¬ 
dia, from which country it has spread over a great part 
of the world, especially in Asia, where it forms the prin¬ 
cipal portion of the food of the inhabitants, but it lias also 
from very early times been introduced into the southern 
parts of Europe. Theophrastus describes it in book iv„ e. 
5, with other Indian plants, and mentions it as growing iu 
water, aud that, its inflorescence is like that of milium 
or punicum, and not in form of a spike. Adam Smith 
adduces it as one of the most prolific of grains. • A rice- 
field produces a much greater quantity of food than the 
most fertile corn-field. Two crops in the year, from thirty 
to sixty bushels each, are said to be the ordinary produce of 
an acre.’ Rice is now extensively cultivated in North and 
South Carolina, and iu Georgia; also in Italy and the 
south of Spain, and likewise a little in Germany. The per¬ 
fect system of irrigation and tillage which was introduced 
into Italy at so early a period no doubt rendered the cuilb’a- 
tion easy, as the climate is also sufficiently hot and regular. 

As the summer temperature of many countries is high, it 
is easy to cultivate an annual like rice where water is abun¬ 
dant and irrigation easy; but as the summer temperature of 
most European countries is too low, and not long euougli 
continued, aud far from regular, it is hopeless to attempt 
the culture of a grain which requires so much heat, aud 
which has the disadvantage, from the moisture arising from 
irrigation, of making a country unhealthy ; but this is not 
tho case in the rainy season of tropical countries, where the 
rice-field is not much more moist than the rest of the 
country. Its culture has been attempted in England, and a 
small crop was raised near Windsor, on the hanks of the 
Thames; and it has been hoped that the mountain rice, 
which is known to grow at considerable elevations iu tho 
Himalayan Mountains, might be suited to an English cli¬ 
mate. This variety certainly requires a less degree of heat, 
but it seems to be forgotten that temperature is only one of 
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tlio elements of climate, and that moisture may be supplied 
to si plant, cither by the soil or the atmosphere, and the latter 
may ho moist when the former is comparatively dry. Rice 
is mowu in the Himalayas only in places within the inliiienco 
of the periodical rains, that is, from about the middle of 
June to the end of September. In some places it is irrigated, 
«nnd in others it is not, hut rain lulls very frequently, and 
the air is almost always in a moist state, from being enlarged 
with moisture from the heated valleys, which is deposited 
on the mountains, when it reaches an clcvaiioni where it 
become* cooled beyond the point ot salination, I ho tem- 
petal lire aKo i*. so umfhrin as not to vary 1(T of Fahr. from 
70" for three months. So in the Isle of France the moun¬ 
tain rice m cii 11 i\a led only'm the rainy* season. 

Tin. rice suovtciMwdycultivated throughout Indiafand the 
cult i\ <lI imi in (Jinn, as described by Sir G. Staunton, is very 
similar) i/epc/id^ upon rain or irrigation either from rivers or 
funks. TIh-m' Cupt, II Hull (Frag, of / 'nyuges, vol. Hi., p. 88) j 
describe* in one situation, near IS’inul)(hung, as spread over j 
a valley, uincli was from six to eight miles across, and that 
Jhey were 11 -ed for iirigating myriads of rife-fields. The 
embankments are sometime* miles in length, and then of a j 
waving snake like shape. One valley wa • pointed out to j 
Captain Hall, about a mile broad and fuHy miles long from 
end to end, which included between thirty and forty tanks, j 
every intermediate square yard of the intermediate spaces 
being richly cultivated, while the surrounding country ap¬ 
peared to he condemned to perennial sterility. 

Ur. Roxburgh slates that he never saw or heard of nn 
Indian /armor manuring in the smallest degree a rice-field; ! 
yet these Helds have probably for thousands of years cun J 
tinned to yield annually a large crop of rice, on an average j 
from thirty to sixty fold; even eighty or a hundred has; 
been known. The best rice-fields are extensive open 
plains through which large rivers pass. The soil is ge¬ 
nerally of good depth; llie best are those annually over¬ 
flowed by tin; inundations, from which they neeessarily re- | 
reive some fertilising matter; but the greatest part of the j 
rice lands depend on the rains only, and receive no help ex- | 
cept from it. and the air. The varieties of rice are inmimo- | 
rablo; forty or fifty at. least are described. They are divided J 
by Dr. Roxburgh into two kinds; one, calk'd in Telinga, ! 
Puntuis , Sans., A son, is sown thick in J une or J ulv, and trails- ; 
planted in about forty days, when the plants are about nine 
to eighteen inches high ; the fields are then kept constantly 1 
wet; more or less Hooded, as some sorts require very little] 
water, while others require a great deal. \\ hen the grain j 
is ripe, the water is drained oiV, and the crop cut down with 
the sickle: it is either stacked or trod out by cattle. The 
grain is preserved in pits dug in high ground and lined with 
the rice straw*. The straw is stacked by the careful ‘armor 
for feeding his cattle during the hot weather. 

The second division of cultivated lice is called Pedder 
n nrlnn by the Telingas. The grains are avvnless, and 
both the unhusked and hulked riot 1 , in most, varieties, is 
white and of excellent quality, though some require much 
water. In other parts of the country vice is divided, ac¬ 
cording to the seasons in which it is reuped, into that which 
ripens in the hot weather of spring, in the summer, or in 
the winter. 

Buchanan states that two crops in the year from the same 
land do not yield much more than a single good crop 
would. But the seasons are so uncertain, and the latter \ 
crop so liable to fail, that they cultivate as much as possible 
for the first crop. This is reaped in the rainy season, when 
the straw cannot be preserved, and as rice-straw is almost 
the only food which the cattle have in many districts, there 
is an absolute necessity for sowing the second crop for fodder. 

Rice is no doubt the grain which yields food for the 
.urgebt portion of the human race, but even in India great 
numbers do not cat rice ; in fact in all the north-western 
provinces wheat is the principal crop, and the natives eat 
wheaten cakes, and have rather a contempt tor rice-eating 
districts. It abounds however in nourishment, being com^ 
posed almost entirely of lecuki, that is, 96 per cent., and 
therefore cannot be baked into bread* but it is more easily 
cooked. It is light and wholesome, and easily digested, and 
might form a much larger portion of the diet in Europe 
than it does. Europeans in India eat it at breakfast as well 
as at other meals, and with fish as frequently as with their 
ourries. 

Of the kinds imported into England, the Carolina is the 
be*:, -nd is grown in the marshy grounds of North and South 


Carolina. The grams arc shorter, broader, and boil softer 
than the Patna rice, which is the best Indian kind know n in 
this country, though in India there avc several superior va¬ 
rieties, as for instance the Pilibect, which are much more 
esteemed there. In the year 1838, 238,367 cwt. of cleaned 
and 218,207 cwt. of rough grain were imported into Eng¬ 
land. The quantity retained for consumption in the United 
Kingdom, in 1837, was 282,975 cwts.; in 1838, 289,0G3 
cwts., producing a duty in the former year of 25,327/., and 
in 18M8, of 24,fi06/. Tiio consumption is in some measure 
influenced by the price of wheat. The relative values may 
he judged of by the price of the Carolina rice being 2l).y. 
when the Patna was 17.v., Bengal white 13s. tic/., and the 
Cargo only 9,?. G d. The Cargo is a reddish coloured, coarse, 
but sweetish grain, which is liked by the lower caste of 
natives of India. * 



a 


o, pnui»U* of the rice plant, with ripe grains; b, a ;;rain enveloped in 
its hu.-k. and u\\ nod. 

OSA1BIA, or more properly Ibn* Abi Os'uibia, the 
panic commonly given to an eminent Arabic physician, who 
is called by Nicoll und Pusey (Catal. Cod. Man user. Orient. 
Mb Hath. Modi.), Movafifekeddin Ahulubbas Ahmed Ben Al- 
cascm Ben Khalifa Ben Jtiuos Ilm Abilcasein Alsandi 
Alkhazragi. He was burn a.ti. 600 (a.d. 1203), and was 
(as his name implies) of the family of Al-Chazraj, of the 
tribe of Al-Azd. (Pocoeke, Spec . Ilist, Arab., p. 42, ed. 
Oxon., 1806.) He informs us himself, in the fourteenth 
chapter of his work, that lie was the pupil of the celebrated 
Al-B cithar. He studied medicine at Cairo in the lazzaretto 
founded by Saladin, and was appointed chief physician to the 
Emir Ezzadin, at Sarchad in Syria, a.it. 635 (a.d. 1238). lie 
died a.h. 668 (a.d. 1269). He is the author of a well- 
known work entitled ‘ Oiun al-anba fi thabacat al-atliebba * 
(‘Fontes Relationum do Classibus Medicorum *), contain¬ 
ing a biographical history of medicine. It is divided into 
fifteen chapters, of which the first treats of tho origin 
of medicine; the second, of the earliest discoverers in each 
branch of the profession; the third, of the Greek physicians 
of tho family of ASsculapius (Ashlibious ); the fourth, of the 

# As few Arabic names have been more corrupted, it may be useful to men¬ 
tion Uiat it is sometime! spelled Abi, Aboa.or Abu OmuIm. (tatibahiOeetiiha* 
Owwibe., Oabaia, Oabrf», OMldo, Obtmla, ObMlbra, fco, 1 * 
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physician** of tlio school of Hippocrates ( Bokrath ) ; the Opicatis, and became the Samnite people; and aftcvwarda 
fifth, of Galen (Gialinom) and his contemporaries; tho tlio Samnites occupied Campania, and, mixing themselves 
sixth, of the Christian physicians who flourished at Alexan- with the earlier Oscan population, settled thcre^ind adopted 
dria before the time of Mohammed; the seventh, of Arabian their language. But further on, speaking of the Sabini and 
physicians in the time of Mohammed; the eighth, of Syrian Sabcllians, Niebuhr admits the probability of their being 
physicians under the Abbassides; the ninth, of the trans- originally a branch of the same stock as the Opici or Osei. 
lators of the Greek physicians into Arabic; the tenth, of Micali considers the Sabini, Apulians, Messapians, Canipa- 
the physicians of Irak and Mesopotamia; the eleventh, of nians, Aurunci, and Volsci, as all branches of the grout 
the Persian physicians; tho twelfth, of the Indian; the Oscan family. 

thirteenth, of the Moorish and Spanish ; the fourteenth, of The Greeks, being superior to the native tribes in refine- 
the Egyptian; and the fifteenth, of the Syrian. Freind, in ment and mental cultivation, ofleeted to despise them, and 
his ‘History of Physic,’ speaks slightingly of this work, but they applied to the native Italian ti.bes, including tho 
lie was acquainted with only a very small portion of it, and Homans, tho adjunct Opican, as a word of contumely to dc- 
was unable to read it in the original language. Rciske, on note barbarism both in language and manners (Cato apud 
the contrary {O/msc. Med. ex Monitn. Arab, et Ebra*., 8vo., Pliny, xxix. 1); and the later Homan writers themselves 
Ilalrc, 1770), praises it very highly, and gives a tolerably adopted tho expression in tho same sense: ‘Oscoluqui* 
complete analysis of its contents, from which it appears that I was tantamount to a barbarous mode of speaking. Juvenal 
a great many curious and interesting medical anecdotes and j (Hi. 207) says: 


much information relating to the antient method of practice 
are to be found in it. It exists at present only in MS. in 
several libraries of Europe, viz. at Paris, Oxford, and Ley¬ 
den ; but different small portions of it haw been published. 
The life of Bachtishua, translated into Latin by Salomo 
Negri, is inserted by Freind in his ‘History of Physic;’ that 
of Abdallatif was published at Oxford, 1808, 4(o., Arab, and 
Lai., ed. J. Mousloy: and a small extract, containing the 
diploma of a doctor of theology, is to be found in Adler’s 
‘(’oiled. Nova Nuinor. Cuticor.,’ 4to., Unfit,, 1702, p. 118. 
There is in tho Bodleian at Oxford a MS. Latin translation 
by Gagnier of the first five chapters. A MS. Latin trans¬ 
lation of the whole work by Ileiske was left by him at his 
death, in 177*1, to Bernard (probably the same, physician who 
edited several Greek medical treatises); this has never been 
published, and what has become of it since Bernard’s death, 
in 1703, the writer has not been able to discover. (See 
Nicoll and Pusey, loco cit.; Do Rossi, Dizion. Sto?\ deg It 
Autori Arubi; and Reiske, loco cit.) 

OSACCA. [Japan.] 

OSCI, or O'PICI, a people of antient Italy, who seem to 
have been identical with the Austrians, or Aurunci, and 
who inhabited the southern part of the peninsula. Some 
antient writers consider the Ausonians to be a branch of the 
Osei; others, as Polybius, have spoken of them as distinct 
tribes, but this appears to be an error. The names Opicus 
and Osetis are undoubtedly the. same. Aristotle (Polity 
vii. 10) calls the country from the Tiber to the Silarus, Au- 
sonia and Opieia: and other antient writers extended the 
name much farther, to the Straits of Sicily, but tho 
southern extremity of tho peninsula appears to have been 
occupied previously by the (Enotrians, a IVlnsgic people, 
who wero conquered by the Lucauians and limitii. 
Cutmo, one of the earliest Greek colonies on the coast of 
Italy, was in the country of the Opici. The early immigra¬ 
tions of the Illyrians or Lihurnians along the eastern coast 
of Italy drove the aboriginal inhabitants from the lowlands 
into the fastnesses of tho central Apennines, from whence 
they issued under the various names of Umbri, Sabini, and 
Oasc.i, or Latini Veteres. There was an antient tradition in 
Italy in the time of tho historian Dionysius, of a sudden 
irruption of strangers from the opposite coast of the Adriatic, 
which caused a general commotion and dispersion among 
the aboriginal tribes. Afterwards came the Hellenic colo« 
uics, which occupied the whole sea-coast from Mount Gar* 
ganus to the extremity of the peninsula, in tho first and 
second centuries of Rome, in consequence of which tho 
population of the southern part of the Italian peninsula 
became divided into two races, the tribes of aboriginal or 
Oscan descent, such as the Sabini, Samnites, Lucanians, 
and Bruitii, who remained in possession of tho highlands, 
and the Greek colonists and their descendants, who occu¬ 
pied the maritime districts, but never gained possession of 
the upper or Apennine rogions. Such is the view taken by 
Micali and other Italian writers; but Niebuhr (History of 
Rome , vol. i.) describes the Sabini, and their colonies tho Sam¬ 
nites, Lucanians, and other tribes which the Roman writers 
called by the general name of Sabcllians, as a people dis¬ 
tinct from the Osei or Opici. He says, after Cato and other 
antient historians, that the Sabini issued out of the high¬ 
lands of the central Apennines near Amiternum, long before 
tho epoch of the Trojan war, and driving before them the 
Cascana or Prisci Latini, who were an Oscan tribe, settled 
themselves in the country which has to this day retained 
the name of Sabina. From thence they sent out numerous 
colonios, one of which penetrated into the land of the 


'Et diviiin Opici rodobaut cnrmiu a mures 

and Ausoniu^. uses ‘Opicas cliartas’to mean rudo unpo¬ 
lished compositions. The Oscan language was the parent 
of the dialects of tho native tribes from the Tiber to tho 
extremity of the peninsula, Sabini, Ifernici, Mursi, Sam¬ 
nites, Sidicini, Lucanians, and Brutlii, whilst in tho regions 
north of the Tiber the Etruscan predominated. Livy (x. 20) 
mentions tho Oscan as being the language of the Samnites. 
The older Latin writers, and especially Ennius, have many 
Oscan words and Oscan terminations. The Oscan language 
continued to be understood at Rome down to a late period 
under the empire. [Atelian/e Fahvl.b ] In the Social 
War, the Confederates, who wore chiefly people of Oscan 
descent, stamped Oscan legends on their coins. In Cam¬ 
pania and Samnium the Oscan continued to he the vulgar 
tongue long after the Roman conquest, as appears from 
several monuments, and especially from the Oscan inscrip¬ 
tions found at Pompeii. (Micali, Sioria degli Antichi 
Popoti Italiani , ch. xxix., and Allan, pi. 120; and Do 
Juno, in his Plan of Pompeii, Naples, 1828, pi. 1.) 

The Oscan race, like the Etruscan, appears to have been 
from tho remotest times strongly under the influence of 
religious rites and laws (Festus, under the head ‘Oscum’), 
and the primitive nun mors and simple morals of tho Oscan 
and Sabine tribes, ns well as their bravery in arms, have 
been extolled by the Roman writers, among others, by 
Virgil ( /lincid , vii. 728-7'JO), ami Silius Itulicus (viii. 
52fj-J29). 

Concerning tho scanty remains of tho Oscan language 
which have come down to us, see ‘ Lingua) Oscro Specimen ■ 
singulare quod superest Noise in martuurc Mu sad Semi¬ 
nal ii,* which is given by Passeri, in his ‘ Picturm Etrmro- 
rurn in Vasculis,’ &c., Rome, 3 vols. fob, 17G7-75; and also 
Guavini, 1 In Osca Kpigranmiata nonnullaCommentarium,’ 
Naples, 8vo., 1H.30, where several Oscan inscriptions uio 
found collected. For Niebuhr’s views on the Opici or 
Osei, see his ‘ Roman History,’ vol. i. 

OSCILLATION and CENTRE OF OSCILLATION. 
When any system is slightly disturbed from its position of 
equilibrium, it either falls altogether or endeavours to re¬ 
cover the position which it lost. In tho latter case the 
equilibrium is said to be stable, and in the former unstable. 
A pendulum hanging downwards is an instance of tho 
stable kind, and the same pendulum, if it could be so nicely 
adjusted as to rest immediately over the pivot, would be of 
the unstable kind. But unstable equilibrium is a prac¬ 
tical impossibility, since any degree of departure from tho 
proper position would destroy the equilibrium; and those 
cases in which an apparently imdable position ot equili¬ 
brium is actually gained, as in a bar resting on two inclined 
planes, owe tho continuance of the equilibrium to the cfleet 
of friction. [Staulk and Unstahlk.] 

When a system endeavours to recover its position, it ac¬ 
quires some velocity in the process; so that, though it, 
would rest at the position of equilibrium if that velocity 
wero then destroyed, it is really urged through the position 
by the velocity acquired, and continues to depart from it on 
the other side until, by tho forces which act to restore it to 
the position, all the velocity acquired has been destroyed. 
Repetitions of the same phenomenon then take place in 
succession, the body never remaining slili whe n it lias at 
tained the position of equilibrium, since it never is in that 
position except when moving with the velocity acquired in 
its descent to tho position. If then there wero neither fric¬ 
tion nor resistance of the air to help in destroying this 
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Telocity, it would be a universal law of mechanics that a 
system disturbed from its position of equilibri um would never 
recover it, hut would make perpetual oscillations about it. 

In the widest sense, the problem of oscillations includes 
most of those which occur in astronomy, optics, &c. The 
moon and planets add to their average motions small oscilla¬ 
tions about their moan places: the tides consist 
lions of the ocean about the uniform spheroid, which, but 
for the action of the heavenly bodies, would be carried 
round in the diurnal rotation of the earth; the phenomena 
of light are produced by th«* oscillations which take place in 
an elustic tether; those »•«’ sound, by the oscillations of 
the air; and ho on. Usually however the problem of oscil¬ 
lation refers to nothing m ire than the oscillations of a 
solid system, acted on by gravity, about a horizontal axis, 
the original departure from the position of equilibrium being 
but small : in fact, lo the purely theoretical part of the pro¬ 
blem of the Pendulum, to which we shall here confine 
ourselves, giving the investigations in a brief form, since it is 
impossible, within our limits, to explain the numerous 
points alluded to with sufficient illustration for a learner. 

Let a material point, a very sm ill body, be attached by a 
stringer rod without weight to ail immoveable pivot. In 
the position of rest the string hangs vertically: let us now 
suppose it removed out of the vertical position, and let go 
when it makes an angle a with the vertical. When / se¬ 
conds have elapsed, lot it make an angle 0 with the verti¬ 
cal. The material point is acted on by gravity with a force 
which would produce an acceleration g (or 32*1908) feet in 
one second : if then l he the length of the string, the arc /0, 
through which the point must move before it arrives at the 
lowest point of its course, is diminished with a velocity 
which is accelerated by #sin 0 at the time specified, giving, 
by the well known equations of motion, 

<PJ0 <1*0 

lh r = 0 , or l -jp +-sm 0=0. 

The first integration of this gives 

/(toy 

1 \ <it ) = (r0,s °~ C0Srt) » 

since it is a condition that the motion began when 0 was 
=«. This gives 

< 10 ' 


"'=v; 


and if being the halves of a and 0, and tiic negative 
sign being taken because 0 r diminishes as t increases. 
The integration of this is facilitated by assuming sill 
sin a'.sin <£, which gives 

*/(siu* a' —sin* f/) = sin «'cos0, 

. , sin a* cos dj . d(h 

(/0'=T r -r- f- T 

Vd- Mli a . sill *(fj) 


-V; 


/'._ «<t> _ 

g y/( 1 - sill* a'. sin* <f >) 

g { 1 + 3 F K p, + p ‘+ ■■}<** 


where P stands for sin a', sin c/>. To find the time of a se¬ 
mi-vibration, this must be integrated from 0'=a' to 0'=O 

1 

or from 0s “ n to </>-0, that is, after change of sign, from 
(J) - 0 to <£ --= - ir. Now between these limits 


small arcs is very nearly independent of the.lengths of the 
arcs; a result which might be obtained from the considera¬ 
tions given in the article Isochronism, for the acceleration 
g sin 0, 0 being small, is very nearly gO, that is, very 
nearly as the arc measured from the lowest point. To take 
in two terms of the scries is very nearly equivalent to mul¬ 
tiplying the preceding value of Tby 1 + «*. 

The number of vibrations in a mean solar day of the pen¬ 
dulum whoso length is /, placed in a vacuum, is 

( 1 “ 16 ^ vory nettrly ‘ 

Next, let a number of material points invariably connected 
together vibrate about a horizontal axis. It is required to 
find at what distance a single material point must be hung 
that it may vibrate in the same manner. 

Lot there ho a number of material points, or infinitely 
small bodies, having the masses m, m\ in", &c., invariably 
connected with each otlior, and with an horizontal axis of 
rotation, their perpendicular distances from the axis being 
/, /', /", &c. Let M = m + m'+, &c., be the sum of all the 
masses, and let \ be the perpendicular distance of the 
centre of gravity of the whole from the axis. When the 
last-mentioned perpendicular distance makes an angle 0 
with the vertical, the moving force is M# acting in the 
direction of gravity at the distance /t sin 0, and acting with 
a moment of rotation Mg# sin 0. Let (f) bo the angular 
velocity at the time in question, which becomes 0 + defr at 
the end of a new interval dt ; then taking the mass m for 
consideration, we have 1(f) for its actual velocity, and ld<f> 
for the increment in the time d /, whence m l d <f) is the actual 
dd> 

momentum gained, m l the moving force which would 

produce that momentum. This force acting nt the distance 
/, and perpendicularly to that distance, would exert a moment 


Ascertain in the same way the mo* 


d d) 

of rotation ml 8 

dt 

ments of rotation of the .other masses; then by the equi¬ 
valence of the impressed and effective forces [Virtual 
Velocities] we must have— 
d <b 

— + . . . — Mg A sin 0. 


tnr~ +mT t 


„ . . dO , . (10. 

But <p is — jyjj, thus written since ^ is negative; if then 

we denote . . (which is the Moment of 

Inertia) by Iwl*, we readily deduce from the preceding 
dH) Mk’ 

‘ 0. 


dt* 


+ FmT'- sin0; 


C • 2» _l ji 1.3 .5 .... 2 ft — l 

/ sin <p.d(b — -- —— - 

•' ^ ^ 2.4.6_2/1 
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whence, changing the sign of the preceding and integratin'? 
each term by this formula, we find the time of a semi-vibra* 
tioii; ^ Double this, u> find ihe time of a vibration, which 
call T, and we have 

T ~' r \/ l g * { •+ i »'»•«'+ 


1.9.25 


sin 4 a , + .... | 


4.1C.36 

a very convergent series. If a' be small, wo hove, with an 
error ol the second order only 

.. . *-Vi- • 

oi tiic time of vibration of the same pendulum indifferent 


The question of the motion of this system is now com¬ 
pletely reduced to that of a simple pendulum; for if we 
compare the preceding equation, with that of the motion of 
a simple pendulum, we find that the two would agree if the 
length (there called l) of the simple pendulum were 2m/*: 
M/c, or ;—any rigid system which makes oscillations about 
an horizontal axis, oscillates in the same manner as a 
simple pendulum, the length of which is the moment of 
inertia of the system with respect to its axis divided by the 
product of the whole mass and the distance of the centre of 
gravity from the axis. If in the line k or its continuation, 
a distance equal to 2 m /• : be set off from the axis, the 

moving extremity is called the centre of oscillation, as being 
that point in which the whole mass might be collected 
without any alteration of the law of oscillation. 

Let G be the moment of inertia when the axis passes 
through tho centre of gravity and is parallel to the given 
axis; then [Moment of Inertia] 2m /*sG + M/<*, whence 
the distance of the centre of oscillation from the axis is(G + 
M k *): M k or (G : M *)+ k. Hence the centre of oscilla¬ 
tion is always farther from the axis than the centre of 
gravity by G: M k. Let this be called h : we have then 

**-» 

Now G and M are independent of tho position of tho 
axis, G depending only on the masses and manner in which 
the masses are distributed about the centre of gravity, ana 
M on the amount of the masses. If then a new axis of 
suspension were taken, distant by h from the centre of 
gravity on the other side, that is, if a new axis of suspen¬ 
sion were taken passing through the first centre/>f oscilla* 
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tion, and if h f were the distance of the now centre of oscil 
lation frota the centre of gravity, we should have 


Q G 

h'h = jj, but h h as whence A'= k : 


that is, the old axis of suspension contains the new centre 
of oscillation, if the new axis of suspension contains the old 
centre of oscillation. This is generally expressed thus: 
the centres of suspension and oscillation are reciprocal. 
When the body is a continuous mass, the preceding investi¬ 
gations apply, but the integral calculus must be employed 
to determine G. 

OSCULATION, a term used instead of contact by foreign 
writers. [Contact; Tangent.] 

O'SCULUM PACIS. [Pax.] 

OSIER is the name given to various species of Salix, or 
willow, employed in basket-making on account of their 
tough flexible shoots. The following table of the best 
species, showing the length to which their annual shouts 
will grow under favourable circumstances, and the pur¬ 
poses to which they are most suitable, is chiefly com¬ 
piled from Loudon's ‘Arboretum Britannicum,’ page 1490. 
to which the reader is referred for full information upon 
such points. 


Name. Length of annual Shoot*. Use. 

Salix purpurea. 3 to 5 feet. For finer basket-work 

much esteemed. 

Salix Forbyana. 5 to 7 feet. For finer wicker-work, 

basket-making, &c. 

Salix rubra. 5 to 8 feet. One of the most va¬ 

luable for hands, 
crates, &e. 

Salix lanceolata. 5 to 8 feet. For hampers, crates, 

and coarser work. 

Salix triandra for 8 to 9 feet. Its long tough pliant 
French willow) shoots render it one 

of the most valuable 


I mentioned by Herodotus, that Osiris was the* origin of the 
1 mummy form, -1 

Both antient and modern writers have differed consider¬ 
ably respecting the peculiar attributes and powers of this 
deity. Many of the anrients believed that he represented 
the sun or the Nile; while his discovery of the vine and his 
expedition to India led others to identify him with Dionysus. 
(Herod., ii. 144.) Herodotus informs us (ii. 48) tlut the 
festival of Osiris was celelnated in almost the same manner 
as that of Dionysus. It appears however not improbable 
that the worship of Osiris was introduced into Egypt, m 
common with the arts and sciences, from the Ethiopian 
Meroe. We learn from Herodotus (ii. 29) that Zeus (Am¬ 
mon) and Dionysus (Osiris) were the national deities of 
Meroe ; and we are told by Diodorus (iii. 3) that Osiris led 
a colony from Ethiopia into Egypt. 

Osiris was venerated under the form of the sacred bulls 
Apis and Mnevis (Diod., i. 21); and as it is usual in the 
Egyptian symbolical language to represent their deities with 
human forms and with the heads of tho animals which were 
their representatives, we find statues of Osiris represented 
with the horns of a bull. (Egyptian Antiquities , vol. ii., p. 
293, 12mo., 1836.) 

Osiris, in common with Isis, presided over the world 
below; and it is not uncommon to (ind him represented on 
rolls of papyrus as sitting in judgment on departed spirits. 
His usual attributes arc the high cap, the flail or whip, and 
the crosier. Ho is also frequently represented with an arti¬ 
ficial heard. 

! OSMAZOME, a name given by Thenard, and adopted 
1 by most chemists, to a spirituous extract of meat: according 
however to Berzelius it is not a peculiar substance, but a 
mixture of several different bodies, among which are lactic 
acid and lactates. In the opinion of Berzelius the name 
ought to bo abandoned. According to the experiments of 
Chcvroul however osmazome contains a peculiar substance, 
to which he has given the name of rrvatin (from «rpf«c, 


for wlnto basket- 
work. 

Salix decipiens. 6 to 8 feet. Often cultivated, but 

soon wears out, and 
is of little value. 

Salix vitellina (gob 5 to 7 feet. Very tough, but the 

den osier). rods have? too much 

spray. Much cul¬ 
tivated in osier- 
grounds. 

Salix viminalis 10 to 12 foot. Highly esteemed for 
(true osier and basket-making and 

velvet osier). hoops. 

The distinctions of these species are mentioned under j 
Salix. 

OSI'RISrone of the principal Egyptian deities, was the 
brother of Isis and the father of Orus [Isis; Onus], and is 
said by many writers to have been the first king of Egypt. 
His history is given in the first book of Diodorus, and in 
the treatise of Plutarch, ‘On Isis and Osiris;* hut it is not 
improbable that the genuine Egyptian traditions respecting 
this deity had been considerably corrupted at the tune of 
these writers. According to their accounts however, Osins 
was the first who reclaimed tho Egyptians from a state of 
barbarism, and taught them agriculture and the various 
arts and sciences. After he had introduced civilization 


flesh). 

Crealin is solid, inodorous, insipid, colourless, and has a 
pearly lustre : it does not act upon test papers, ami crys¬ 
tallizes in right prisms. Its specific gravity varies from 
1 to 1 *8 1. When heated it crackles, loses water at 212°, 
and melts without being discoloured: hut on continuing 
the heat it decomposes, yielding ammonia. At (i:V J Fa hr., 
UK) parts of wafer dissolve about 1*2 jia|t; ibis solution 
is scarcely at all acted upon by saline or metallic substances. 
The solution slowly decomposes, exhaling a distinct amuio- 
niacal odour and becoming turbid. Alcohol and most acid* 
also dissolve it. 

CVSMIUM. This metal was discovered by Mr Smithson 
Tennant, in the year 1803, in the grains of native platinum 
[Platinum], along with another metal [Iridium]. This 
compound, called asmiuret of iridium, occurs in flat grains 
and hexagonal crystals. The primary form is a rhom¬ 
boid. Cleaves perpendicular to the axis. Hardness 4*5 
to 5*1, exceeding that of native platinum. Colour iron- 
grey and pale steed-grey. Lustre metallic. Opaque. Spc- 
ifie gravity 19*5 Insoluble even in aqua regia; becomes 
black when fused with nitre, and when heated in a tube 
exhales a peculiar odour. 

Berzelius analyzed three varieties of osmiuret of iridium, 
from Siberia, wdth the annexed results:— 

Osmium . . 80 74*9 49*31 

Iridium . . 20 25*1 46*77 


among his own subjects, he resolved to visit the other nations 
of the world, and confer on them thp same blessing. He 
accordingly committed the administration of his kingdom 
to Isis, and gave her Hermes to assist her in council and 
Hercules to command her troops. Having collected a 
large army himself, he visited in succession Ethiopia, Arabia, 
and India, and thence marched through central Asia into 
Europe, instructing the nations in agriculture and the 
arts and sciences. He left his son Macedon in Thrace and 
Macedonia, and committed the ’cultivation of the land of 
Attica to Triptolemns. After visiting all parts of the inha¬ 
bited world, lie returned to Egypt, where he was murdered 
soon after his arrival by his brother Typhon, who cut up his 
body into twenty-six parts, and divided il among the con¬ 
spirators who assisted him in the murder of his brother. 
The^e parts were afterwards, with one exception, discovered 
by Isis, who enclosed each of them in a statue of wax, made 
to resemble Osiris, and distributed them through difleient j 
parts of Kgvpt. This myth appears to allude to the fact 
P No 1045 


Rhodium . . . • 3*16 

Iron . . . • 9*74 

Palladium ... • trace. 

100 100 * 100 * 

Tho separation of osmium from iridium is effected by a 
tedious process. This metal has the following properties:— 
it is white, with a bluish grey tint. It may he reduced 
to leaves. Us specific gravity is 10. It is unalterable in 
the air at common temperatures, but if strongly heuted it 
oxidizes. When it has been exposed to a very high tempe¬ 
rature, acids do not dissolve it; but under common circum¬ 
stances it dissolves completely, though slowly, in nitric 
acid, and more readily in aqua regia. In both these cases 
osmic acid is formed. 

Protoxide of Osmium .—When potash is added to a solu- 

* llcrodotiK says (ii. 80, • the most Hi.bora'o ( mummy) style belongs to 
Iii iii who*.* name 1 ilan* not m»*uiion on c.ich an oreasion.’ 'I here in no doub* 
that lie mean* Osi’.is. Compare Ii. 17 v. 

Vol. XVII.—II 
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tion of chloride of osmium, the protoxide is precipitated in of linens, which is carried on to a very great cxtenL 0PP° 
the state of hydrate, and is of so dark a green colour a3 eially in the principality of Osnabruck and 
to appear nearly black. This hydrate dissolves slowly in Though considered as an occasional occupai«^S(^laoften 
acids, forming dark green coloured solutions ; these do not more profitable than agriculture. The vdue of The coarse 
yield crystals by evaporation, but leave green or greenish* linens (called Osnaburgs) squally exported is 200,000 
brown translucent residues. When the hydrate is heated dollars. The thread is all'Sjfbn in the country. In tho 
rather below redness, it loses water. It detonates when circle of Meppen, which is thie poorest part of the country, 
heated with certain combustible bodies. and is unable to support the scanty population, who are a 

It is composed of 1 equivalent of oxygen 8+1 equivalent very industrious ana temperate people, vast quantities of 
of osmium iou=!08. woollen stockings are knit and exported to Holland. They 

Seiquioxide of Osmium has not been procured in a se also derivo some profit from the breeding of horned cattle, 
parate state, but is obtained in combination with ammonia sheep, and bees. They export also a good deal of turf and 
when the binoxide is heated with excess of this alkali; peat. The greater part of the men of Meppen (5000 or 6000 
azote is evolved during tho operation by the decoin posi- perhaps) go in summer to find work in Holland, from which 
tion of a portion of tho binoxide and of tho ammonia. they annually bring buck 18,000 or 20.000 pounds sterling. 

Binoxide of Osmium is formed and precipitated by pour Thcie are sonic woollen, feather, and snuff and tobacco 
ing a solution of carbonate of soda hit > a saturated solu* manufactories in the large towns, and shipbuilding is car- 
tion of bichloride of osmium and potassium. The preei- rind on at Papenburg, where above sixty ships are annually 
pitation takes place gradually, and after separating, by built. 

means of hydrochloric acid, si little soda which it retains, it Oanabruck was formerly a bishopric and of very great 
is obtained in a stale of purity; it is of a black colour and antiquity, being the first that was founded in Saxony by 
insoluble in acids. It consists of 2 equivalents of oxygen Charlemagne. The first bishop was Wido, a Frieslatuler. 
16 +1 equivalent of osmium 100=116. After the Reformation the inhabitants embraced the Lu» 

Temxide of Osmium is prepared from the terchloride in tlieran faith, and it was decided by the treaty of West- 
the same way as the binoxide from the bichloride. Its ex- phalia that it should be governed alternately by a Roman 
istence however is not perfectly established, but is admitted Cmholic and a Protestant bishop, the latter to be always a 
by Berzelius from analogy. If it exist, it of course conrisis prince of the house of Brunswick-Luneburg. As the Ca- 
of 3 equivalents of oxygen 2 1 + 1 equivalent of osmium tliolic bishop was generally an old canon and the Protest- 
100= 12*1. ants always chose a young prince, the country remained for 

Pernxidno/Osmi urn, or Osmir Arid. —This is a very curious a long time under the electoral house of Brunswick: tho 
compound,differing remarkably from all the preceding sub- last bishop of that house was the late Duko of York. In 
•fauces. It is obtained whenever osmium is burnt in the tho year IM)2 the country was made over to Hanover as an 
nir or in oxygen gas. or when the me.al is heated with hoi hereditary temporal principality, in consideration of certain 
iiituc acid. It is white, very volatile, extremely fusible, territorial cesiums. It was afterwards annexed first to the 
soluble in water, and erystallizublc. It possesses an ex- kingdom of Westphalia and then to tho French empire, and 
treinely disagreeable odour, somewhat resembling that of was recovered by its antient sovereign oil the fall of Napo- 
chlormo. Tins property suggested the name of the meia‘ Icon. 

odor). It ha*, no acid reaction, except that of Osnatiruck, the capital, is situated in 52° l(i' N. lat. 
combining with alkalis, forming compounds which are called and 1' 15. long., in a valley on the liver Hase. It is 
osmiates. When sulphurous acid is added to a solution surrounded with a wall and ditch, and lias five gates. Like 
of osinic acid.it is rendered yellow, orange, brown, green, most of ihe old German towns, it is irregularly built. It 
and blue, dependent upon lhe extent to which the <Ie is the seat of tho piovu.ciiil government and chancery, tho 
oxidizcimmt is carried on. It stains the skin, is acid and usidem e of a Roman Catholic vicar general and chunter 
poisonous. It is composed of *1 equivalents of oxygen and ,f» Lutheian .■oi.-im.rv. Tho most remarkable public 
32-f I equivalent of osmium HJ0= 132 wildings are. the paho-e. built in 1665, the cathedral, the 

Chlorine and osmium, according to Berzelius, combine in Roman Catholic church of St. John, the Lutheran churches 
four different proportions, and sulphur and osmium also d’ St Mary and St. (.athemic, and the fine town hall, in 
unite to form »cvcinl sulphurets. This very peculiar metal which the treaiv of Westphalia was concluded at the same 
also forms alloys with some others, but these compound* hue as at Munster. There are a Catholic and a Lutheran 
are not of sufficient importance to require a description. gymnasium, a Lutheran ami 2 Roman Catholic orphan- 
OSNABRUCK (generally written Osnabitrg in Eng- houses, a seminary for schorl m.wors, 3 hospitals, several 
linh) is a province of tho kingdom of Hanover. It is divided denieiitary schools, and a Bible Society. The inhabitants, 
into the following parts:—The principality of Osnabruck. ‘mounting to 1 1 , 000 , have manufactures of coarse woollens, 

00 tj square mile* ; the lower county of Luigcn, 126^ :-quaru eat her, linen, and tobacco. The linen rna^pfucturcd in 
miles; the circles of Meppen and Kmsbuhren, 6ju square lie adjacent country is brought, hoie to he measured and 
miles; and the county of Benlhtdm, 3 ( J0 square miles: the stamped. There are several bleaching grounds, a paper- 
area of the whole is 2122 square miles, and the population mill, a chicory coffee manufactory, &e. 

227,000. The whole country is a pint of the plain of north- (Hasscl; Stein; Stuvc, Brschr. des lurstenthums Os - 
ern Germany, hut is traversed m the south by two e aiiis uaLruHt; J. Mhser, Osmibr . (Jeschichte ; Rein hold, Da$ 
of lulls: within and to tho south of these lulls there is Btsthum Omubriick.) 


Hood arable hind, but os soon as you leave their vicinity OSJ’KKY. [K \ld Bvzzmid.j 

ivory thing is changed. Immense heaths, wool s, morasses, I OSROr/ j\'/«; [Mesopotamia.] 

and sandy diverts alternate with vast It.wels; except near / ON.SA. MOUNT. [Thessaly.] 

the rivers the soil is poor and tho vegetation *cainy. ONS'OLA. (Novar \, Valli uij 

This province contains the 11 ui mb tig, an extensive in.- OSSEOUS BKKCC1A. A considerable number of tho 

interrupted sandy desert, which is 25 miles in encumfer- hones of niainm.iiia discovered by gt?oIo r ieal researches havo 

encc, where the wind raises columns of sand as in the lh *mi found in clefts of limestone rocks, wholly or pa:tially 

desorts of Africa, and which is eu*m*ly Riiriouuded by filled by a iurngled mass of calcareous fragments and portions 

vast and impenetrable morasses: it is beyond comparison °f hones, more nr less peifectly cemented by carbonate of 

the inost dismal tract in all Germany. The largest river is lime often in a crystallized stute. This bony breccia abounds 

the Ems, winch waters only the western part, aiul becomes m the clefts of tho limestone rocks of Gibraltar, Nice, and 

navigable alter bcMng joined by the Ilase, the second prin* nther paitsof the Mediterranean shores; and in Cuvier’s 


cipal river; all the oilier streams are mere rivulets or brooks. 

Ill the south there are many g.>« d springs; in the north 
they are fewer and havo more or less a nmrsi.y taste. Tho 
climate is temperate, hut the honzt.u is gunerallv overcast ' OSSIAN’S POEMS. In the article Macphkrson tho 
and cloudy. Futid exhalations often arise IVom the marshes, , rircumstances connected with the publication of tliese 
but do not seem to be injurious to health, for human life is ; puems, and of others winch preceded them, are briefly nien- 
as long hero as here, and the cattle are remarkable for i foiled. Macpherson aflirmed that thov were translations 
their size and beauiy. Agriculture is not in a flourishing • made by himself from antient Krse manuscripts, which 
stalf* n» u l the country does not produce sutlicicnt corn for its had collected in the Highlands of Scotland, and which 
own consumption. Hemp and flax are grown m considerable ! the genuine compositions of Ossian, a Highland 
quantities. There is only one principal manufacture, that i puet, who lived about the middle of the third century, and 


magnUiceut work 4 Ossemons Foss lies* a large number 
of interesting quadrupeds and some birds arc stated to have 
been obtained horn them. 
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vvhoatji^icftl works had been transmitted orally from bard 
to baiwind^ftoai ape to age, till the introduction of the art 
of wrkingjdnto the Highlands afforded the means of fixing 
them in wose manuscripts from which the translations were 
made. » 

The truth of this statement.jita* denied by Dr. Johnson, 
who boldly pronounced the whole of the poems ascribed to 
Ossian to be forgeries, and defied Macpherson to produce 
a manuscript of any Erse poem of earlier date than the six¬ 
teenth century. Hume, Gibbon, and others, though they 
did not express so decided an opinion, seemed to more than 
doubt their authenticity. On the other side, Dr. Blair de¬ 
fended them in an elaborate 4 Critical Dissertation;* Dr. 
Henry, in his 4 History of Great Britain,* founded many of 
his statements relating to the early condition and manners 
of the inhabitants, of the northern part of the island espe¬ 
cially, upon their authority; Lord Kames, in his 4 Sketches 
of Aian,' appealed to them as substantiating his theories; 
Cesarotti annexed to his Italian translation, which im¬ 
proved their beauties and softened their defects, a disserta¬ 
tion in which he speaks of Ossian as equal if not superior 
to Homer; Arthur Young lent his aid on the same side; and 
the whole body of the Highlanders seemed ready to do bat¬ 
tle in the cause of the Gueltt bard. 

In the year 1800, MalcoljBfcaing added to the 2nd volume 
of the first edition of his ‘History of Scotland * a dissena- 
tion in which he endeavoured to establish, from historical 
and internal evidence, that the * Poems of Ossian* were, with¬ 
out a single exception, entirely spurious. 

The Highland Society of Edinburgh, in 1797, appointed 
a Committee to inquire into the authenticity of the 4 Poems 
of Ossian.* A list of queries was sent to every person who 
was likely to afford information on the subject, antient Erse 
and Irish manuscripts were assiduously sought after, and all 
the traditions existing in the Highlands which had any re¬ 
lation to the subjects of tile poems were carefully collected. 
In 1805, when the Committee had completed their labours, 
they published their Report, with the name of Henry Mac¬ 
kenzie annexed to it as their chairman. The Report states, 
that * the Committee had not beer: able to obtain anyone 
poem the same in title and tenor with the Poems of Ossian.’ 
About the same time was published a splendid edition ol 
‘The Poems of 0>sian, &c., containing the Poetical Works 
of James Macpherson, Esq., in Prose and Rhyme; with 
Notes and Illustrations by Malcolm Laing.* The object of 
these notes and illustration* was to destroy the authority 
and depreciate the value of the text. 

The research, the acuteness, and the close reasoning of 
Laing, both in his dissertaiion and in the notes to his edition 
of the poems, together with the admissions made m the Re¬ 
port of the Highland Society, appeared to have nearly dc 
cidcd the question against Macpherson. The controversy 
however, as far at least as relate-, to the historical authority 
»f the poems, can hardly be said to be terminated. In ‘ The 
Highlanders of Scotland, their Origin, Iii>loiy, and An¬ 
tiquities,* by F. Skene, a work published in 1817, at the 
request of the Highland Society of Loudon, wo are informed, 
that ‘by a fate altogether singular in the case of the High¬ 
landers, a complete body of these antient versified histories 
have been handed down in the Poems of O&sian * (vol 
p. 206); and that ‘the value of Ossian, as an historical 
poet, must stand in the highest rank, while, whether the 
chief parl of these poems are of antient or of modern com¬ 
position, there can remain little doubt that in him we pos¬ 
sess the oldest record of the history of a very remote age ’ 
(vol. i., p. 215). 

Having thus given a short detail of the nature, progress, 
and present state of the controversy relating to these poems, 
we shall now offer, as briefly as we can, first, what aj pear to 
\}» lo be tiie most important facts and arguments which hear j 
upon their authenticity, and, secondly, our own estimate of j 
their poetical value. | 

Of tho languages spoken by the Gaelic nations who in¬ 
habited the western parts of Europe in the lime of Julius | 
Coosar, the Irish is probably that which has suffered least ! 
by mixture with others. The Erse, spoken in the Highlands j 
of Scotland, approximates so closely to the Irish, that ii may : 
be considered rather as a dialect of it than a distinct lan- ! 
guage. But while the Irish has been a written language j 
from an mra probably anterior to the Christian, with an an- j 
tient alphabet, and a series, no only of hards, hut <jf his- j 
torical annalists, of whoso works there are manuscripts still j 
extant of as early a date as the ninth century, there is no j 


evidence that the Erse was ever written previous to the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century. If then these poems were 
composed by Ossian, in Erse, at the end of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, they must have been preserved bv tradition for thirteen 
o* fourteen hundred years. The Irish, with all the advan¬ 
tage of writing to fix it, has suffered so much alteration, that 
the oldest manuscripts ate understood with difficulty even 
by those who are most learned in the language, and some 
are quite unintelligible. We have therefore a right to infer 
that tho Erso. unwritten, and spoken by a people at least as 
rude as the Irish, has undergone a similar change ; and that 
these poems, if preserved in the words in which they were 
composed by their supposed author, could not be understood 
by the present race of Highlanders. 

Macpheison published the Erse m the seventh book of 
4 Teinora/ but it was printed from a copy in his own har.d- 
wriling, and the original has never been produced. Mac- 
phersou of Sirathmashie, & poet w ho assisted, as he affirms, 
in transcribing the poems from old manuscripts or from 
oral tradition, said that one of these old manuscripts was 
dated in 1410 ; and Lord Kames, in his ‘Sketches of Man/ 
asserts, that the four first books of 4 Fingal * were obtained 
from a Gaelic manuscript, written on vellum in 1403, and 
found by the translator in the Isle of Skye. No doubt 
Macpherson told him so, but he docs not say that he saw the 
manuscript, not has it ever been produced. Indeed the 
oldest Scotch MS. extant, a copy of W inton's Chronicle, in 
the Rojul Library, Edinburgh, is not of an earlier date than 
14*20. As to the Eise manuscripts, frequent appeals were 
made by Macpherson's friends to the 4 Red Book' of the 
bard of the Clanronald family, which was in Macpherson's 
possession, and was said to contain 4 some of the poems 
which are now translated and published.* It was obtained 
from him, but not till he was actually threatened with a 
prosecution by the Clanronald family, and was found to bo 
a small 12mo. of one bundled and fifty leaves, wiitten in 
the Irish character, and dated September 8, 1726, in the 
midst of the songs. It was found to contain only one poem 
which had any relation to Ossian, a short ballad on the 
longevity of the Fians. Another appeal was made to ‘ a large 
folio MS.’ called the‘Red Rhymer,’which was staled to have 
been given ‘by Mr. Macdonald of Glcncalladcl in Muideart, 
to Mr. Macdonald of Kyles in Cnoidearf. whogaxe it to Mr. 
Macpherson. It contains a variety of subjects, such as some 
of Ossian’s poems. Highland tales, &c.* Laing applied to 
Mr. Mackenzie, the gentleman to whom \lari>hei>on bu- 
quealhed his MSS. and the publication of his Else 1 0*sian * 
oiled below), for the pi eduction of this MS. We give 
the result of this application m Laing’s own words: ‘In 
consequence of ilns requi-ition. nineteen manuscript, vo¬ 
lume*, in quarto and octavo, were transmitted to Edinburgh ; 
hut the “ Red Rhvmer'* in folio, the only remaining MS. 
ever specified or appealed to for the ui iginals of Osmuii, was 
not. pruduced. The MSS. consisted of medical and reli* 
| gious treatise*, Irish legend* and legendui 1 ) histories, an 
! obit nan, a vocabulary, genealogies, Sec., Willi many of the 
j Irish ballads asenhed to Ossian, but not a single original, 
as far as could he discovered, of Macpherson’s pretended 
| translation of Ossian.* 

A subscription of 1000/. was raised by Macphorson’s 
countrymen in the East Indies to defray the expense of 
publishing fhe supposed Erse originals. It was placed in 
Macpheison s hands, and he refanied if till his death, when 
he left it to he applied lo the purpose fur which it was 
raced, in 1807 appealed ‘The Poems of (Ksian, in fhe 
original Gaelic, Sec.; with Notes and Observations, by 
John M‘Arthur/ London. 3 vol*. Mo. This edition was 
accompanied by a literal Latin translation, by Robert Mac 
pherson, and preceded by a dissertation on the authenti¬ 
city of the poems by Sir John Sinclair. Still there were 
no antient manuscripts; tho ‘original Gaelic’ was printed 
entirely from Macpherson’s hand-writing, and corresponded 
literally with the English, which, there U no doubt, was 
translated into Gaelic by Macpherson himself. He hud 
nliundan'cc of time for this task before he died, and is known 
to have been well qualified for it, Erse, not English, being 
his native language. 

The truth is, that not a manuscript, nor a fragment of a 
manuscript, of any antient poem, Erse or Iri.*h, which Mac¬ 
pheison has translated in his‘Ossian,* has ever been dis¬ 
covered. Ballads indeed there are, some in Erse, but 
many more in Irish, in which the Ossianic heroes are 
celebrated; there is a large manuscript collection of them 

II 2 
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in the* Dublin University Library, several of which were 
published by Mi»s Brooke in 1783 with an English poetical 
version; and there are traditions, not only in Ireland, but 
also in Scotland, especially in Argyleshire aud other dis¬ 
tricts of the West Highlands, relating to Fingal, Ossian, 
&c. Some of these ballads and traditions have supplied 
circumstances or names, or incidental allusions, which 
have been worked up into the Ossi&nic collection; so that 
the Highland reader was continually reminded of something 
which was familiar to his imagination, and having found 
parts which he thought he knew, was ready to claim the 
whole. These materials have been carefully compared, 
both by Luing and the Highland Society, with the poems, 
and the use which has beeu made of them in each instance 
specifically pointed out. 

According to 4 Ossian’s Poems,* Fingal was king of Mor- 
veu, winch may he supposed to represent Argyleshire and 
the adjoining parts of the West Highlands; here lie lmd his 
palace of.Selma (a name never heard of before the publica¬ 
tion of ‘ Ossiau’s Poems.'), and here his father Comhal, his 
grand fat her Tratlml, and his great-grand fat her Trcnmor 
reigned. ILsian was the son of Fingal, and Oscar the son of 
Ossian. For this kingdom and its kings there is absolutely 
no foundation in the annals of the Highlands or of the High¬ 
land clans; in some Erse ballads however and Highland 
traditions Fingal and Ossian are occasionally spoken of as 
Highland heroes, but in others they are mentioned as Irish. 
On the contrary, tho Irish annalists and the Irish bards are 
uniform and consistent and distinct in their notices of them. 
According to the Irish annalists, Fingal, son-in-law of Cormac, 
king of Leinster, was commander of tho Fianna Eirinn, or 
Fians, a military race who existed at this time in Ireland. 
Fingal’s palace was at Almhuin, or Allen, in Leinster, 
and lie died in the year 273. In tho reign of Cairb&r, the 
son and successor of Connac, this military class, or militia 
as they have been called, were put down by force in conse¬ 
quence of their dangerous presumption and the dissentions 
among their own body. 4 They were attacked/ says Moore 
(History of Ireland , vol. i.), 1 by the united force of almost 
all the royal troops of the kingdom (the king of*Munslcr 
alone taking part with the rebellious Fians), and a battle, 
memorable for its extent of carnage, ensued, in which Osgur, 
the son of Oisin, or Ossian, was slain by the monarch’s own 
hand.* This was the battle of Gabhra, which forms the 
groundwork of the poem of ‘Tcniora.’ 

At this time, and for some centuries afterwards, the name 
of Scotia was exclusively applied to Ireland, and the name 
of Scoti, or Scots, to the inhabitants. They were a warlike 
race, who had conquered the greater part of Ireland, and 
gradually imposed their name on the island and its inhabit, 
ants. One of this race, Cuirbar Riada, in the year 268, led 
over a colony of the Scoti from Ireland, and established 
thorn in Argylcshiio. Riada had a territory in Ireland 
named Dal riada, and the district obtained by his colony was 
called Dalnada also. They had great difficulty however in 
maintaining their station against the power of their oppo¬ 
nents the Piets, and it is uncertain whether they were not 
driven hack to Ireland. Rut in the year 603 a larger colony 
wus led over by Fergus MacErth, who established the king¬ 
dom of Dulrinda, which afterwards obtained possession of tho 
whole of the northern part of Britain, and imposed the 
namo of Scoti on the inhabitants, and of Scotland on the 
country, as had previously been done in Ireland. Thus the 
Highlanders became connected with the Scots of Ireland, 
ami through them derived their traditions of Fingal and 
Ossian. 

It is not worth while tofuitcr into evidences of forgery 
afforded by single circumstances and minor details in the 
various poems. Such evidence’ 3 are in fact diffused through 
the whole of them, and meet us at every step, either in sen¬ 
timents inconsistent with the rude state of society at the 
time, in the omission of every allusion to the dwellings, the 
dresses, the means ot subsistence, and the superstitions of the 
inhabitants, as well us all mention, even incidentally, of 
animals which are known to have been in the country at 
the lime. Such omissions could hardly have been made 
by a poet who was lamil.ar with the maimers and objects of 
that a jo, and was hiiu*eli a puny in the events which he 
doM*i ibet. 

fo ►how the modern materials and workmanship of the 

: Lanin punned out, in numerous Damages, imitu- 

of the Bible, and ot Homer, Virgil, Milton, and others. 
JiLuiy of these imitations are obvious enough, but others ore I 


mere casual resemblances of phrases and words, which a 
genuine translator might have easily fallen into in rendering 
a real original. 

The substance of Dr. Blair*s * Critical Dissertation on the 
Poetas of Ossian 9 was originally delivered, soon after the 
first publication of . 1 Fingal, 9 in the course of his lectures as 
professor of rhetoric and belles-lettres in the university of 
Edinburgh. This Critical Dissertation, an elaborate com- 
osition of nearly pure nonsense, which expresses un- 
ounded confidence in the genuineness of tho poems, 
aud bestows the most extravagant encomiums upon them 
as equal and in some respects superior to Homer, added to 
tho natural astonishment that such poems should have 
been produced by a Gaelic bard in the third century, ex¬ 
tended their fame not only throughout Great Britain, but 
over the whole continent of Europe; and Firance, Germany, 
and Italy vied with each other in enthusiastic admiration of 
them. This fover has in a great measure subsided, but 
Ossian lias still his admirers, and the Dissertation, no doubt, 
its readers. To us it appears that almost everything which 
gives intrinsic value to other poems is wanting in these. 
We rend them with almost uninterrupted incredulity. The 
characters represent a race of men which it is an absurdity 
to suppose ever to have existed. The events and incidents, 
so fur as they are intclligibHknd there is anything ap¬ 
proaching to detail, are such uPwe cannot even imagine to 
have occurred at atiy time or under any circumstances. All 
good poetry is distinguished by the truth and distinctness of 
its representations; and it has always been remarked of the 
greatest ppets that they must have looked upon external 
nature and watched the workings of the human mind with 
the greatest diligence; and this appearance of truth is pre¬ 
served not only in such poetry as represents the actual ap¬ 
pearances of nature and the ordinary events of human life, 
but even in that more elevated poetry which passes beyond 
the bounds of reality. In Homer, with whom Ossian has been 
so absurdly compared, the scenes are perfectly panoramic; we 
never imagine that we are looking at a picture; the objects 
themselves are before our eyes; wo are present at the events; 
the persons arc known to us, with all their peculiarities, 
and we can trace their motives of action *, when they express 
themselves in such or such a way, wo can tell what passion 
it was that moved them, or what specific object they had in 
view. There is nothing of this kind in Ossian. Every thing 
is vague and indistinct; the scenes are all confused ; and 
the images, undefined as they are, seem to recur continu¬ 
ally. Hence nothing is impressed upon the mind; nothing 
fixes itself upon the memory. There is no discrimination of 
character. We are informed indeed that some are old and 
some are young, some are generous and some cruel, but 
even these broad personal distinctions we should hardly 
have discovered from any peculiarity in their thoughts or 
manner of speaking. Every one expresses himself in nearly 
the same way, and a wearisome repetition of affected senti¬ 
mentality pervades the whole. 

Without something however of the substance of poetry, 
so high a reputation as these poems once had could hardly 
have been obtained. Macpherson was a Highland! , and 
had lived among mountain scenery from his infancy; and 
though many of his pictures, even of that scenery, are false, 
still there are sketches interspersed throughout all the 
poems which are true and beautiful. 

But the great charm of Ossian’s poems is in the language. 
A rich stream of harmony flows through all of them, which 
many are sensible of who are quite incapable of judging of 
the truth of the representations or the propriety of °the 
thoughts. Sir Walter Scott, in a letter to Anna Seward, 
says, ‘ Most Highlanders, after they have become complete 
masters of English, continue to think in their own language- 
and it is to me demonstrable that Macpherson thought 
almost every word of Ossian in Gaelic, although he wrote it 
down in English. This gave a great advantage to him in 
forming the style of Ossian, which, though exalted and 
modified according to Macpherson s own ideas of modern 
taste, is in great part cut upon the model of the talcs of the 
sennachies and bards.* M 4 Culloch, in his 4 Letters from the 
Highlands, addressed to Sir Walter Scott, expresses an 
opinion somewhat different, and remarks, that the ori¬ 
ginal poems were in verse, and that a great part of their 
beauty must have been lost in a prose translation. If he 
had examined that prose with attention, he would have 
toumr a moat careful rhythmical elaboration of refined 
English, with which the rude versification of any poems or 
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ballads which exist either in Irish or Erse would not bear 
a comparison. Indeed as a specimen of rhythmical prose 
we have nothing equal to the Ossianic pooms in our 
language. Every part is, in this respect, worked up with 
extreme care; there are whole lines following consecutively 
of iambics nearly pure, but generally intermixed with other 
measures in such a manner as to produce an effect ex¬ 
tremely nlea6ing. The sentences also are very short, which 
affords tne means of adjusting the pauses so as to conceal 
the obviously versified structuro which the lines would 
have otherwise assumed; and to add to the attraction of this 
* numerous prose,’ poetical epithets and phrases, drawn 
from poets antient and modern, are scattered lavishly over 
the whole. 

OSSIFICATION is the formation of bone. The nnttfral 
process is already considered in the article Bone, and that 
by which injuries are healed in the article Fracture. 
Unnatural ossification is observed in several tissues of the 
body. It is mo6t frequent in the cartilages of the ribs, in 
which it almost constantly occurs in advancing years. In 
most persons bone begins to form in these parts after the 
fiftieth year; it sometimes commences between the ages of 
thirty and forty, but is often delayed to a much later period; 
and Harvey relates that in the body of Thomas Parr, who 
died in his 153rd year, the cartilages of the ribs were still 
flexible and soft. The change is generally earlier in men 
than in women, and it affects the cartilage of the first rib 
sooner than the rest. 

Next to the cartilages of the ribs those of the windpipe 
are most liable to become osseous. Ossification of the car¬ 
tilages of the ear, nose, and Eustachian tube is, on the con¬ 
trary, extremely rare, and in the few cases in which it 
occurs it is not particularly connected with old age. The 
cartilages of the moveable joints never ossify. 

The tendinous tissue is that which, next to the cartila¬ 
ginous, is most subject to ossification. This change is not 
uncommon at the insertion of the tendons of muscles that 
are much exerted, and in the ligament of some fixed or 
scarcely moveable joints. Small pieces of bone are also not 
unfrequenily formed in the dura mater [Brain]; and these 
are one of the sources of incurable epilepsy. Bone is also 
sometimes formed in the fibrous coats of the spleen and 
li\or. 

Ossification occasionally takes ydaco in the false mem¬ 
branes produced hy acute inflammation of the pleura, and 
mure rarely in those of the pericardium ; and it is a common 
process in the adhesions wnich form between the heads of 
hones exposed by ulceration of their cartilages, producing 
the most fixed kind of anchylosis of the joints. 

A few remarkable cases are recorded of ossification of the 
muscles. There is a skeleton in the museum of the College 
of Surgeons in London, in which it has taken place to such 
an extent that nearly all the bones must have been im¬ 
movably fixed by the transformation of the tissues by which, 
in the healthy state, they are moved. In equally rare cases 
the crystalline lens, the vitreous humour [Eye], and some 
other parts, are found converted into bone. 

In all these examples the material formed exactly resem¬ 
bles true bone in its minute structure and chemical compo¬ 
sition. In other cases, as in ossification of the heart and 
arteries, the substance deposited is composed of carbonate 
and phosphate of lime, as bone is, but its particles have no 
definite arrangement. That which is called ossification of 
tile heart is not an affection of the proper substance of that 
organ, but of its valves, in which earthy matter is sometimes 
deposited, so as to render them slitT and unyielding, and 
destroy the pliancy which is necessary for the performance 
uf their functions. A deposition of earthy matter in any 
part of the substance of the heart itself is among the rarest 
diseases, but such cases are on record. [Heart, Diseases 

OK.] 

The disease named ossification of the arteries consists in 
the deposition of plates or rings of hard earthy substance in 
their middle elastic coats. This deposition is preceded by 
that of a peculiar soft opaque yellow substance, which be¬ 
comes gradually hardened. The deposition of this yellow 
substance in the large arteries is so common that it is very 
rare to meet with the body of an adult in whom it has not 
taken place to a greater or less extent; and it not unfre- 
qucntly commences in early childhood. The change to 
earthy matter docs not commonly take place before the thir¬ 
tieth year, and is very general after the sixtieth. The 
roughness and irregularity which it produces in the large, 


arteries, the ulceration of their lining membranes which 
often accompanies it, and the dilatation consequent on their 
lose of elasticity, are common causes of dyspnera ami dropsy. 
The same changes are frequent in the arteries of the legs, 
and the obstruction to the circulation which they produce 
generally gives rise, if life is sufficiently prolonged, to the 
affection culled gangrmna senilis. [Arteries, Diseases ok.] 

OSSORY, an Irish bishopric, included in the ecch^ias- 
tical province of Dublin. The diocese is bounded on the 
north by that of Kildare, on the north-east and east by that 
of Leighlin, on the south-east by that of Ferns, on the 
south by that of Waterford, on the south-west by that of 
Lismorc, on the west by that of Cashel, and on the north¬ 
west by that of Killaloe. A small nortion of Ihc diocese is 
detached from the main part, and irsurrounded on the north 
by the bishopric of Meath, and on all other sides hy that 
of Killaloe. The extreme length of the diocese of Ossory 
from north*to south is given by Dr. Beaufort {Memoir of a 
Map of Ireland) and by the Ecclesiastical Commission 
(Part. Papers for 1837, vol. xxi.) at 36 Irish or *16 English 
miles; the breadth at 23 Irish or 21) English miles; and the 
area, by Dr. Beaufort, at 346,000 Irish or 555,869 English 
acres. By taking the length in the direction from north- 
north-west to south-south-east the length is 49 Irish or 61 
or 62 English miles, and the breadth 17 Irish or 22 English 
miles. The diocese comprehends nearly the whole county 
of Kilkenny, a good part of Queen's County, and a small 
portion of King's County. It takes its name from a district, 
not from a town. 

The bishopric was founded early in the fifth century, 
and was established in the first instance at Saigair, now 
Seikyran or St. Kyran, a parish which forms the detached 
part of the diocese mentioned above. It was afterwards re¬ 
moved (a. n. 1052) to Aghaboe or Aghavoe, in the barony 
of Upper Ossory in Queen’s County, and finally (near the 
close of the twelfth century) to the borough of Irishtown, 
which forms part of the city of Kilkenny. The cathedral, 
dedicated to St. Canice, is a large and handsome pile, built 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It is in the form 
! of a cross, chiefly of early English architecture, with a low 
massive tower at the intersection of the nave and transepts. 
[Kilkenny, City of ] The cathedral establishment com¬ 
prehends a dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, and arch¬ 
deacon, seven prebendaries, and three vicars choral. The 
bishop has a good house close to the cathedral. 

The gross yearly income of the bishopric, on the average 
of three years ending 1831, was 3859/. Os. 6Jrf., the net in¬ 
come for the same period 3322/. 1 Iff. Uj</. The lands be¬ 
longing to the sec comprise 21,730 statute acres of profitable 
land. The bishop presents to the dignities and prebends 
in the cathedral, and to twenty-two other benefice*. 

The number of parishes in tlics diocese was given hy Dr. 
Beaufort (a.d. 1792) at 136 ; the number of benefices at. 56 ; 
of churches at 36 ; and of glebe-housed 12. By ihe Fourth 
Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners (Purl. Pipers 
for 1837, vol. xxi.) the number of parishes was given at 
128, the number of benefices at 59; 32 of them single 
parishes and 27 unions. Of the 59 benefices, only 46 iuni 
churches; there were three chapcls-of-case: making 19 
places of worship of the establishment, capable of accommo¬ 
dating 9170 persons. The population of the diocese in 
1834 was estimated by the Commissioners of Public In¬ 
struction at 222,325; viz. 12,361 members of the established 
church, 209,848 Catholics, 8 Presbyterians, and 108 other 
Protestant dissenters. The number of places of worship by 
the First Report of the Commissioners (Pari.Papers lor 1835, 
vol. xxxiii.) was 58 for the establishment (of which 52 worn 
churches), 94 for Catholics, and 4 for Protestant dissenters. 
The Presbyterians had no meeting*house in the diocese. 
The number of benefices as well a9 of churches slig iu, 
varies in this Report from that quoted above. The propor¬ 
tion of tho members of the establishment to the whole popu¬ 
lation was little more than half the average proportion in 
the whole of Ireland ; that of the Catholics materially above 
the average ; that of Presbyterians and oilier Protestant dis¬ 
senters very much below tne average. 

The number of day-schools in the diocese, according to 
the Second Report of the Commissioners of Public Instruc¬ 
tion (Pari. Pavers for 1835, vol. xxxiv.) was :ihs: of which 
220 were wholly supported by payments from the parents of 
the children, and 88 wholly or in part by endow mentor sub¬ 
scription: 18 of these were in connection with the National 
Board of Education. The total number of children at 
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ftctiool was computed at 20,976; of 18,868 children contained 
in tin? schools from which returns were made, 11,442 were 
hoys, 71 »»h gil ls, and of 221 tlie hex was not specified. The 
com puled proportion of children at school to the total popu¬ 
lation was 2*44 per cent., being considerably above the 
average of Ireland. 

This see has been united, by virtue of the Act 3 & 4 
Will. IV , to the adjacent «ccs of Leifjhlin and Ferns. 

OSTADE, ADRIAN VAN, wa* born in in tlie 
city of Liibirk; but though aG< i inan by birth, he is always 
considered l»» belong to tin* Dutch school, r having formed 
bisstjlc in Holland, where he studied under Frank Hals, 
and i-> said to have received some instim-iion from Rem¬ 
brandt. In t!u? h IjojiI uf Frank Hals he formed an ac¬ 
quaintance with Hrmiwcf, who became Ins intimate friend 
and a Iveer. Like Bi newer, he « hose his subjects from low 
life, such a-. f;uin-houses, s;ahle>, and the interior of ale¬ 
houses: the li go res are generally occupied in drinking, 
.smoking, and the like; rural sports, village weddings, ami 
count r\ vi •itt.rii eug: i;:t#d I n their (l.ui w-tic employ intuits, 
were thr .*-'viie? ami the rhu meter ■* with which ha was 
familiar. Hut though lit the choice of hi.-* >tihiccts he had 
no regard to elegante, and though hr took hat he hud 
before Jinn, without endea\ouimg to impr-c-e ■ (, his cuin- 
|k»- iti «>1 is are „o spirited, there L such tRith, nature, and 
life m his little piclme.-,, there is such delicacy in his pencil, 
sin h warmth, transputeuey, and brilliancy in h^ colouring, 
and Hindi a pmthuud knowledge of the chiaroscuro, thut it 
is impose ililo in,i to admire his genius and execution. The 
following is the character given of him by Fiwdi:— 

4 Adrian vim Ostade, none propelly than any oilier Dutch, 
Flemish, or (human artist, may lie said to have raised 
flowers from a dunghill. He has contented him-elf to trace 
the line which just discriminates the animal from the brute, 
and stamp, his actors with instinct mther than with pas¬ 
sions. He has personified the diegs of v i.loaniy, without re- 
cniiimaiidiiig (hem hy the nw-1 c\:un\Mvnt feature of taste, 
and yet deeo\s our curiosity to «li\e w it li imii into the habita¬ 
tion of tilth, hegiules our eye i<* dwell on the loathsome in¬ 
mate and contents, and surprises our judgment into im¬ 
plied admiral ion, hy a truth of character, an energy of effect, 
a bivadih.niid geniality of touch and finish, which leave no 
room fm censure. If he is less silvery, less airy than 
Teniers, he is far moie vigorous and gleaming: if his forms 
)*e more -qua! and brutal, they are le-s fantastic and more 
natural; if lie groups with less amenity, he lar excels the 
Fleming in depth and real composition.' 

Ostades ligures weie bo much admired, that be was fre¬ 
quently .-elicited by the most eminent contemporary artists 
In paint ilie figures in their lumWajes. llis best works are 
extremely scarce and sell at very high prices. Dr. Waagcn, 
in his valuable work * On Art and Artists in England,’ de¬ 
scribes several of Ostade’s works in the collections of Sir 
Robert Feel, Lord Aftlihurton, Mr. Hope, his late Majesty 
George IV., Mr. Rockford. and in the Rndgowaler and 
Dulwich galleries, Ostade died in I68.i, at the age of 75. 

OSTADE, IS\AO VAN, born at Liihcck in 1017, was 
the brother of Adrian, from whom he learned the art of 
painting, and wlm-e manner In* imitated so closely that 
some of Ins copies after Adrian have been frequently 
ascribed to the latter, lie dud young, which hindered 
liiiu from acquiring the excellence that lie would probably 
have attained, lie is generally charactcre-cda* much inferior 
to his brother, but Dr. Waagcn, after carefully examining 
his pictures in the collections in England, says of him: — 

4 Gic.it injustice iff done to Isiac vail Ostade by the poor 
picture , of country life which are frequently ascribed to him 
in the gal lei ie-» m Germany. In Holland, in Paris, and 
above all in England, we may be cum ••i |, imI that in his vil¬ 
lage ■•ccue- and m his winter-pieces he is a wholly original 
muster, and by no means inferior to his brother.' The 
Doctor then proceeds to describe in terms of unqualified 
admiration a picture by Isaac (1 foot 9 inches high and 
1 foot 6 inches wide) in the collection of Sir Robert Peel, 
who paid 400 guineas (not 4000, as it, stands both in the 
German and the English, through a typographical error) 
for it-a price which the Doctor thinks reasonable in com¬ 
parison with others Dr. Waagcn describes other capital 
pictures by Isaac van Ostade at Lard Ashburton’s, in 
the Bridgewater *bill.»ry, and in the private collection of 
George IV. 

O^I’END (property written Gotten Jo, a fortified town 
and seaport of West Flanders, in 5T 1V N. lat. and 2° 54' 
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E. long., 12 miles west from Bruges and 25 miles cast-north¬ 
east from Dunkirk. The town is clean and well-built. In 
1 334 it contained 1403 houses, 57 streets, and 5 squares, 
3 churches, 6 schools, a prison, an hospital, and a town- 
hall, which is a large and plain but handsome building; 
the population is 11.390. The town stands upon a plain, 
and is entered by four gates. Of late years it has been 
much frequented during the summer as a watering-place; 
the sea-bat lung is good, and there are excellent baths. The 
ramparts form an agreeable promenade. 

Ostend luts great facilities for carrying on trade with 
the interior by means of canals. The Ostend and Bruges 
canal is of sufficient dimensions to allow the largest India- 
nicu to pass through it. The Nicupnrt canal terminates at 
Ostend; and by the canal from Bruges to Ghent, which is 
a continuation of the cutting from Ostend to Bruges, and 
which communicates with the Schelde, Ostend is connected 
with the heart of the kingdom of Belgium. This town lias 
recently been rendered of more importance by llie system 
of railroads established in Belgium, by which it is intimately 
connected with Bruges Ghent, Court ray, Terminda , Ma- 
liuc. s, Brussels, Antwerp, Louvain , Tirlemnnt, and Liege. 
By means of these works passengers landing at Offend may 
reach Liege in six or seven hours. The com mimical ion 
with England is kept, up by steam-vessels, which leave 
London and return twice in every week, performing the 
voyage in about 14 hours. 

The. number of vessels that arrived and cleared from the 
port in each of the years from 1833 to ls36 was as fol¬ 
lows : — 

luwunU. Out wants. 
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Thu imports consist chiefly of colonial produce, wool, wine, 
and British manufactured goods: the exports are, agri¬ 
cult ur.il produce, linens, leather, oak bark, tallow, and 
salt. 

Ostend was a small village in tlie ninth century, but two 
centuries later the port was much frequented. Old Ostend 
was destroyed by the sea in 1331. In 1372 the present Os- 
fi*iid was merely a fishing-place. It was enclosed with walls 
by Philip the Good in 1445, but was not regularly fortified 
until 13*3 by the prince of Orange. Tim Dutch sustained 
a siege in this town against the Spaniards, which began 
in li»01 and lasted until 160-1, when it surrendered by 
capitulation. It is said that the besieged lost during this 
time 50,000 men, and that the loss uf the Spaniards was 
even more considerable. The town was taken by the allies 
in 1700, and in 1715 it was ceded by Holland to the em¬ 
peror of Germany. Louis XV. took it in 1745, after a 
siege of 18 days, in which the town was greatly injured, and 
restored it in 1748. In 1794 it was taken by the French, 
and remained in their possession until 1814, having been 
unsuccessfully attacked by the English in 179s. Little 
trade was carried on during the war, but many privateers 
were fitted out from the port. 

OSTERSUND. [Swkdkn.1 

OSTERVALD, JEAN FRE'DERIC, horn at Nouf- 
chalel in Switzerland, in the year 1663, studied at Sauinur, 
Orleans, and Paris, after which ho returned to his native 
country, and in 1699 was appointed pastor of the Reformed 
church of the town of Neufcli&tcl. He became noted for 
his zeal in instructing liisllock, as well as for his theological 
learning. He published an edition of the Bible in French, 
with arguments or explanatory heads to the books and 
chapters, which became very popular among the French 
Protestants under tho name of ‘Ostervalds Bible,’ and of 
which there have been several reprints. He published also, 

I, 4 Abvegode l’Histoire do la Bible;’ 2, 4 Traile des Sources 
de la Corruption c^ui regno aujourd’hui piirmi les Chretiens;’ 
3, 4 Traile centre 1 Impurettf;* 4, a Catechism which is much 
used in the French Protestant churches, and is known by 
the name of ‘Catochisnie d’Ostervald ; ’5, 4 Ethica Chris 
tiaua;’ and other religious trorks. Ostcrvald died at Neuf- 
chatcl, in 1747, much regretted. He and his two friends, 

J. A. Turrctin of Geneva and Samuel Werenfels of Basel, 
did much toward the revival of religion in Switzerland; 
thev were styled the ‘Triumvirate of Swiss Divines/ 

O'STIA, OSTIUM TIBERl'NUM, the name of the 
former port of Rome, situated at the southern mouth of the 
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Tiber, is 16 miles from tlie capital. The antient town of I thing was done properly, and in the end counting the votes. 
0*fiu, which was situated below the fork of the river, spread First of all they counted the gro«3 number which it was 
in a semicircular form along a bend mado by the left or necessary should be above six'thousand, ol*o there wis no 
southern branch, on a piece of ground slightly elevated valid Ostracism. (Plutarch, in Fit. Aristul .) If there 
above the surrounding sand and marshes. Ostia was found- were found to be six thousand votes, then they proceeded 
ed by Ancus Marcius, according to Strabo. It stood on a to count the numbers against different individuals; and 
narrow peninsula between the river and the Lacus Ostia?, according to the account given by Plutarch, which, diiVenn** 
now Staguo di Levante, which formerly communicated with from another account, seems the more probable of the tw” 
the sea, but is now separated from it by a considerable the individual against whom there was the greatest number 
tract of sand. The port appears to have been a mere an- of votes was straight sentenced to ten years' banishment, or 
c horn go, near the site of the modern Torre Bovacciana, in (changing the phrase) was ostracised, ihe other account 
which the Roman iieet used to be mooted. It was open for which the Scholiast on Aristophanes, and Pollux, are 
however and -unprotected, for we read in Cicero (Pro Lege the authorities, says it was necessary that there should 
Manilla, xii.) that the Cilician pirates captured and plun- he six thousand votes against the individual ostra- 
dered the fleet moored there, to the great disgrace of the cised, and that a mere majority short of six thousand was 
Roman name. This anchorage ground has long been filled not sufficient. Whichever of these two accounts is adopted, 
up with sand, and the sea is now nearly two miles from old the person who was ostracised w f as obliged to leave Athens 
Ostia. Strabo (p. 231. Casaub.) describes Ostia as having within ten days after the sentence, and unless a vote of the 
no port, and he says that the mouth of tiio river had he- people recalled him before the expiration of that time, to 
conn? so choked up, that only small vessels could ascend stay in exile for ten years. The goods of the ostracised 
the stream. Rutili us Numatianus (a.d. 420) infer ms us person were not confiscated; neither was Ostracism cmisi- 
f hat tin? southern branch of the Tilu?r was become im pass- side red in the light of a punishment or accounted a dis¬ 
able on ace milt of the sand, hut that small boats could grace. It passed ibr what it was, a declaration of superior 
still enter it. In the previous century Minucius Felix wealth, of superior influence, sometimes indeed of superior 
speaks of Ostia as being a very agreeable residence, with a virtue, whose ascendency the state dreaded, 
mild climate anil perpetual verdure. In the time of Pro- It is well known that Aristides the Just was one of those 
copius, about the middle of the sixth century, Ostia was in on whom Ostracism was inflicted. The story told by Flu- 
a ruined slate and nearly deserted. The silo is now marked tareh of his writing down his own name for Ostracism is also 
by heaps of ruined buildings, which cover a considerable well known. 

space, hut are mere shapeless masses of small stones held The precise time at which the institution of 0*1 racism 
together by cement. Excavations have been made and was introduced is not known. It is generally believed that 
some statues and inscriptions have been found. There are it "'as introduced by OioLMhcnes after the expulsion of tin 
some remains of a temple and of a theatre. Poggio, in Pisistratidao GElian, Far. Hist., viii., e. *j-l); and it has 
the narrative of his journey to Ostia with Cosmo do’ Me- been said also that Cleisllienes was the fust victim. Tins 
diei, addressed to his countryman Niccoli, complains of the however does not rest on very good authority. The fust 
devastation committed in his tune; he saw people employed person ostracised was most probably Hipparchus, a relation 
in turning a temple of marble into lime. of Pisistrauis; the last was Hyperbolas. 

The roads of Ostia being filled up and the southern i As to the merits of such an institution as Ostracism, 
branch of the river having become impassable for vessels, ! there cannot beany great di (Terence of opinion. That must 
Claudius, and after him Trajan, thought of supplying j be a bad form of polity which needs it, though under a had 
Rome with a new port near the lighter northern mouth of j form of polity it may he itself a good. The first object of 
?he river. The port of Trajan, which was destroyed by j the statesman is to construct a government proof against 
Toiila, is now become a stagnant lagune, the sea having j the wealth and power arising- from the ordinary rmirso of 
retired nearly two miles on that side also. There are some | social development: if i,o fails in this, lie must defend the 
•emains of the walls and aqueduct, and the place retains ! government, even at the expense of partial evil. TU. 
the name of Porto. 1 Athenians took care to mitigate the severity of the hanisli- 

ln the middle ages Ostia somewhat revived. In the inent, so far as they could consistently with the object of it. 
fourteenth century it was occupied by Ladislaus, king of 1 Though this institution,- says Montesquieu, 1 ma\ be so far 
Naples. It was fortified by Sixtus IV., who built the a condemnation of popular governments, yet it is on ih»- 
ensile. The French, who had seized it, were driven away other hand, well fitted to prove their mildness; and ue 
by Cardinal della Rovero, afterwards Julius II., whose tro- should have perceived this, were it not that, exile hem" 
phies are still in tho cathedral. There are now about 100 with us always a punishment, we have been unable to 
inhabitants at Ostia in winter and about ten in summer, parate the idea of ostracism from that of punishment. 1 
There is a small cathedral in good taste, a bishop’s palace, ( Esprit des Lois , book xxi., chap. 17.) 

and a few other habitable buildings. The castle or fort A similar institution is said to have prevailed in Argos, 

of Ostia consists of three or four lofty but ruinous brick Miletus, and Megara. At Syracuse also it pre\ailed, and 
tow ers, united by a curtain and surrounded by a ditch. there bore the name Pelafism , leaves (ntra\m being u.srd *m 

(Gull's Topography of Rome audits Vicinity, aud Map tlie occasion of voting, instead of shells, 
accompanying it; Valery, Voyages en Italic.) OSTRA'COUA. [Branciuopoda, vol. v., p. *M i I 

OSTIAKS. [Siberia.] O'STREA. [Oysters.] 

OSTRACEANS. [Oysters] OSTRICH. [Stritthionid,>f..] 

OSTRACISM, the name for a singular institution exist- OSTROGOTHS, or Eastern Goths, n division of the 
ing for some time among the Athenians. When any man great Gothic nation, were settled in Pannonia iu the (itili 
became conspicuous by wealth or by power, from whatever century of our a-ra, from whence they exii-nded then do- 
source derived, and was in consequence thought likely to minion over Noricum, Rhmlia, and the Illyri" inn. [Goths. 1 
conceive plans of ambition dangerous to the public peaco About the year 482 or 483 a.d , their king Theodoric was 

and the stability of the existing form of government, this serving as an auxiliary under the emperor Zeno, and uis- 

institution enabled the Athenian people to send him for a tinguished himself iu Syria. On his return to Constan- 
lime into exile, and thus rid themselves of the danger which tinople, Theodoric, according to the statement of the lus- 
they dreaded. It was done as follows:—When the occasion torian Evagrius, fearing Zeno’s jealousy of his success, 
was thought to require it, a day wus fixed at an ordinary retired into Pannonia in 487, where he collected an urmy' 
meeting of the Athenian people, for tho purpose of holding and in the following year marched into Italy, with all his 
an Ostracism. On that day a part of the market-place tribe, men, women, and children, and, as appears, with the 
(dyopd) was railed in, ten different approaches being left to consent of Zeno himself, who wished to remove the Ostro- 
the part thus railed in. There was thus one approach for gotlis from his territories; he defeated Odoacer in various 
each of the ten Athenian tribes. By these approaches the battles, took him prisoner, and some time after put him to 
citizens, distributed according to their tribes, entered the death. Upon this event Theodoric sent an ambassador to 
space within the rails, and there deposited, in urns provided Anastasias, the emperor of Constantinople, w ho sent him 
for the purpose, theii shells orbits of earthenware (farpaica, in return the purple vest, and acknowledged him as king of 
oslrara , whence the name Ostracism), marked with the Italy. It appear., that both Theodoric and bis predecessor 
name of the person whom they respectively thought it de- Odoacer acknowledged, nominally at least, the supremacy 
sirable to banish. The nine archons, together with the of the Eastern emperor. For the rest of the history of tlie 
Procdri and Prytanes, superintended, seeing that every- Ostrogoths see Theodoric, who established his dynasty 
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Italy, which is generally styled the reign of the Goths ] 
in that country. 1 

OSTRO'PODA. [Branchiopoda, vol. v., p. 241.] 

OS'TRYA, or Hop Hornbeam, derives its English name 
from its inflorescence consisting, in the female, of scales 
packed closely over each other so as to'resemble very much 
the head of a hop, and to its foliage being similar to that of 
the hornbeam. Two species are known: the one, O. vul¬ 
garis, a native of the South of Europe; the other, 0. n'r- 
ginira, of the United Stales; these are possibly mere 
xariclics of each other. They both form handsome deci¬ 
duous trees, usually of small size, but sometimes acquiring 
a height of <>0 feet. For figures and a more particular ac¬ 
count, see Loudon’s Arboretum Brilannicum , p. 2015, fig. 
mo and 1010. 

OSU'N A, a town in the kingdom or province of Sevilla, 
in Spain, situated in 37° 17' N.lat. and in 5° 9'W. long. It is 
above* .10 miles from the city of Sevilla, and situated on one 
side of an extensive plain, at tho foot of an eminence which 
is crowned by a church. The town is semicircular in form, 
and is of considerable size; it contains above 2300 houses, 
and Hi,000 inhabitants. It has one parish clinch and a col¬ 
legiate church, fourteen convents (suppressed in 1835), and 
eight bermituges: it has also four hospitals, two barracks, 
ten large inns, and a public granary. The university, which 
was celebrated in the time of Cervantes, was abolished by 
royal decree in 1824. The town is neat and pretty, and has 
some line promenades and shady orchards in its immediate 
vicinity; it is deficient in good water. The climate is salu¬ 
brious, except during the beats of Hummer, when, according 
to Mifiano, the thermometer sometimes reaches 35° of 
Reaumur (1 lo]" Fain*.), and rises even higher when the 
wind is easterly. Some small lakes, a few miles to the 
north of Osuiia, at that season also infect the air in their 
neighbourhood with noxious exhalations. 

Tins population of Osuna is almost entirely agricultural; 
the only manufactures [are mats, ropes, and baskets from 
the esparto rush (stina tenncissiuia). Tho vast plain in 
which it stuiuls is said to he the most fertile grain district of 
Andalucia. Barley and olive oil arc the principal products, 
hut it yields also much wheut, beans, peas, lentils, and other 
pulse, some wines of inferior quality, excellent capers, which 
are preserved with salt and sent to the neighbouring cities 
and even to America, and abundance of the coccus ilicis 


Henry II., by William carl of Arundel, the lord of the 
manor. The son of this nobleman having taken part with 
the barons agaiftst King John, % the latter (1212) marched 
upon the town and reduced it to ashes. A similar fate be- 
fel it, about a century afterwards, at the hands of Llewellyn, 
prince of North Wales, and it continued to suffer from 
border-warfare until Edward I., in 1277, ordered it to be sur¬ 
rounded by a wall and ditch. Some portions of this wall 
are yet standing, but the four gates were removed in 1769. 
The charter of Richard II., granted in 1397, after the at¬ 
tainder and execution of Richard earl of Arundel, exempt* 
the burgesses from all customs throughout the kingdom, the 
liberty of the city of London excepted; and among other 
privileges acquired by them during this reign, was that of 
compelling the inhabitants of the eleven towns within the 
hundred to bring their cattle, corn, victuals, and wares for 
sale in the market-place of Oswestry before sending them 
to any other market or fair. The lord’s Welsh tenantry of 
the hundred were also bound by their tenure to keep 
watch and ward for three days and three nights at tho 
gates of the town during the fairs of St. Andrew and St. 
Oswald, but instead of protecting they were found to 
ravage and plunder the place, whereupon they were dis¬ 
missed from that duty and compelled to pay a sum of 
money to Englishmen for the safe custody uf the town. 
(Pennant, p. 257.) 

The boundary of the present municipal borough extends 
about two miles east and west of the town, and half a mile 
north and south, and is divided into two wards. The go¬ 
verning body i» composed of 6 aldermen and 18 councillors. 
The town is paved and lighted under a local act, and is in¬ 
creasing in extent, particularly on the English side. It 
contains a town-hall and a small gaol, erected in isj;,. 
The church, erected since 1616, is spacious and surmounted 
by a plain tower. The vicarage is in the diocese of St. 
Asaph and patronage of Karl Powis, and yields an an¬ 
nual net revenue averaging 477/. The trade of the toon 
is facilitated by the Ellesmere canal and the Llanymvimch 
branch, which pass within four or five miles. Tile manu¬ 
factures are chiefly coarse linens and woollens. The mar¬ 
ket-day is Wednesday, and fairs are held in March, May, 
June, August, and December. The population of tlio 
town, in 1831, was 4478, and that of the entire parish 
8581. 1 


ami reseda lut col a, used in dyeing. It contains also large 
pasture-grounds, on which numerous horses, horned cattle, 
and swine are reured. The annual contribution of Osuna 
to the royal treasury exceeds 4000/. 

Osuna is of very remote origin. Condo says it was an- 
tior.tly called Urso. Many Roman remains are still found 
:n the town. Tho Arabs called it Oshunu. 

f Mifiano; Condo, Aledris.) 

OSWEGO. [Canada.} 

OSWESTRY, a corporate town in the parish and hun¬ 
dred of Oswestry and county of Salop, 16 miles north-west 
from .Shrewsbury, 160 north-west from London (diroct dis¬ 
tances), and on the road from London to Holyhead. 4 On 
this spot,' say» Pennant, ‘celebrated in Saxon history and 
legendary piety, on August 5, 642, was fought the battle 
between the Christian Oswald, King of tlio Northumbrians, 
and the pagan Penda, King of the Mercians. Oswald was 
defeated and lost his life. Tho barbarian victor cut the 
body of the slain prince into pieces and stuck them on stakes 

dispersed over the field as so many trophies. From 

f he late of tlio king the place in aftertimes was named Os¬ 
wald’s Tree, now Oswestry. ( Tour in Hales, London, 4to., 
177S, pp. 240-8.) The miracles reputed to have been wrought 
by means of the earth taken from the field in which the re¬ 
mains of the prince were interred, are detailed by Bede in 
his ‘History of the Primitive Church,’ and occupy several 
pages of that work (Hurst’s Translation, London, 1814, 
iii., chap. 9-13). 

Oswald was admitted by the Romans into the list of their 
saints, and a church was raised to commemorate his martyr¬ 
dom. In the corporate seal he is represented in his robes, 
holding a sword in his right hand and an oak-branch in his 
left; above, are the words, 4 Do Oswaldatre sigillum com¬ 
mune.’ In the vicinity of the town, at a place called by the 
Welsh 4 Cue Naef* (Heaven’s bield), there is a rcmurkably 
fme spring of water, which bears the name of Oswald’s Well, 
and over which, as recently as the year 1770, were the ruins 
of a very ancient chapel, likewise dedicated to him. 

The first charter was granted to the town iu the reign of 


By an Act of 33 Geo. III., all the parishes within tlio 
hundred ol Oswestry, with the exception of tlio parish of 
Melverly, are incorporated fur affording relief and em¬ 
ployment to the poor, and a spacious house of industry has 
been built in the vicinity of the town. The number of in¬ 
mates, in 1831, was 273. There is a free grammar-school 
national school, and Sunday-school. In the national school 
there are from 230 to 240 hoys, and from 150 to 170 Is 
all of whom receive daily instruction. The grammar-school 
was founded by David Holbetche or Holbeck, prior to the 
year 1634. It is open to all boys born within the parish who 
are able to read. The average number of scholars upon the 
foundation has not for many years exceeded fifteen. In 
addition to these the master usually has about twenty pay 
boarders. Much of the property belonging to the elm.;., 
has probably been lost, and that from which the present re¬ 
venue is derived, amounting only to 268/. 1 Is. Cxi., appears 
to have been recovered with difficulty. There are other 
smaller chanties in this place. 

(Camden’s Britannia ; Price’s History of Oswestry, 8vo., 
1815; Twenty-Fourth Report of the Commissioners on Cha¬ 
nties for 1831, vol. ii., pp. 42 4-36.) 

OSYTH, ST. [Ksskx.] 

OTAHEITE, or more propo.lv O Tahiti, is the largest 
of the Society Islands, a considerable group situaled in 
<°™ n ’ between ic“ and J8° S. lat. and 14s* 
and 153 W long. Otaheite is about 33 miles long, and 
more than 130 miles in circumference. It consists of two 
peninsulas, of unequal extent, united by a low isthmus, some¬ 
what more than 3 miles wide. The north-western and larger 
peninsula is called Opureone or Tahiti-nue (Great TahiTi) 
and the south-eastern Tiarrabooa, or Tahiti-iti (Little Tahiti)! 
The surface is estimated to be about 430 square miles, or 
equal to the county of Bedford* The island is surrounded 
at a distance of from 3 to 6 miles by a coral-reef, which has 
several breaks, and affords many good anchorages, as the sea 
within the Opureone is not agitated by the winds. The most 
remarkable are, Mattaway Bay, near the north eastern ex¬ 
tremity ; Soanoa Harbour, four miles westward of Mattaway 
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and Papiete, towards the north-western extremity of the 
island, which is now most frequented by European vessels. 
The interior or both peninsulas is occupied with mountain 
masses, which terminate in high and sharp peaks. The 
most elevated of these peaks, called Opureone, rises to be¬ 
tween 7000 and 8000 feet above the sea-level; it is nearly 
in the centre of the larger peninsula. Some of the summits 
of the smaller peninsula are nearly as high. Except these 
peaks, the whole island, especially the lower hills, is covered 
with thick woods. The lulls extend from the centre of the 
peninsula in all directions towards the shores, and approach 
them iu some places within less than half a mile, enclosing 
low valleys, which extend 5 or 6 miles inland, to the foot of 
the high rocky masses. These valleys are watered by fine 
streams, on the banks of which, as well as on the shores of 
the seu, are built the dwellings of the inhabitants. Lava, 
basalt, and pumice-stone, which occur in several places, 
seem to indicate that this island,like all the elevated islands 
of the Pacitlc, owes its origin to volcanic agency. 

The climate is very mild, the difference of temperature in 
the winter and summer months being inconsiderable. It is 
also very healthy, except during the rains, which occur from 
the beginning of December to the end of February, but even 
then diseases arc not frequent. The productions are nume¬ 
rous, especially the plants which supply food for man. The 
bread-fruit trees and cocoa-palms are regularly planted, and 
batatas, yams, taro, and bananas are cultivated with care; 
the sugar-cane, which is of excellent quality, tobacco, and 
some other tropical plants are also cultivated. Cotton and 
indigo are only cultivated by the Europeans, the natives 
being too indolent to bestow the necessary labour on them. 
Several wild plants also atlbrd food, especially the arrow-root, 
which is collected in May, and a considerable quantity of 
which is exported ; there are also the casuarina-trce, a kind 
of chcsnuts, and figs. Cloth is made, as in other islands of 
the Pacific, of the inner bark of the bread-fruit tree, the 
paper mulberry-tree, and the hibiscus; of the last also ropes 
sue made. Oil is extracted from the cocoa-nut. The interior 
produc es timber in great abundance. Forests cover all the 
mountains of Tiarrabooa, and the southern declivities of 
those of Opureone. Some vessels have been built of the j 
timber. When the Europeans first visited the island, the 
only domestic animals were pigs, dogs, and fowls. The mis¬ 
sionaries havo introduced cattle, horses, sheep, and goats. 
The cattle and goats thrive, but the sheep and horses do not 
succeed so well. Wild birds are numerous, especially 
pigeons, ducks, and several kinds of parrots. 

Olaheile was discovered in 1 GOG, by the Spaniard Quiros, 
and called Sagittaria, but as his description was not correct. 
Captain Wallis, who visited the island in 17G7, considered 
it as a new discovery and called it King George’s Island; 
and Bougainville, who visited it in the following year, named 
it Nouvello Cythdrc. Cook, who visited it between 1769-78 
several times, gave it the native name, and published a very 
interesting account of the island and its inhabitants. He 
estimated the population at 200,000. After having been 
visited by several other navigators, missionaries were sent 
there to convfert the islanders, in 1797. They found the 
natives, as they had been described, friendly to strangers and 
devoid of all treachery; but they discovered that several 
immoral practices existed among them, as infanticide and 
human sacrifices. There were also continual wars among 
them. For nineteen years the labours of the missionaries 
were fruitless, and they were treated with contempt. But in 
1816 the king of the island, Poraaree II., embraced Chris¬ 
tianity, and introduced it among the natives. After his 
death (1821), during the minority of his son, the mission¬ 
aries acquired a greater influence, and by their advice a con¬ 
stitution was formed, and written laws were made (1825); 
but as neither the constitution nor the laws are understood, 
and are not founded on the customs and usages of the 
natives, they are entirely neglected. The introduction of 
Christianity has however effected the abolition of infanticide, 
of human sacrifices, and other immoral practices; it has 
also established peace. Before the son of Pomaree attained 
the age of manhood, he died, and was succeeded by his 
sister the queen Aimata. The government is a despotism ; 
the sovereign possesses absolute power over the laud, and 
may by an order deprive any chief or person of his landed 
property; each chief also possesses the same absolute power 
over the land of each inriividual who lives in his district. 
The missionaries assert that, according to a census taken 
several years ago, the population did not exceed 5000 souls, 
ft C., No. 1046. 


and they attribute the great decrease to the venereal dis¬ 
ease, which was introduced by Europeans to the eontinua. 
wars, and to infanticide. The natives belong to the Malay 
race, and speak a language which may bo considered as a 
dialect of that widely spread language. They have made 
some progress in civilization, as is shown by their manu¬ 
facture of cloth, called tappa , their boats, which are 
largo enough to carry 150 persons, their dwellings, and 
several utensils. Bnt they have still profited little by the 
presence of the missionaries, the churches being built of 
wooden frames filled with wattled hibiscus, and covered 
with a compost of sea-sand and lime, which again is white¬ 
washed. The culture of their fields and gardens has ii1m> 
not materially changed. It cannot be said that there exists 
a commerce, as there is no currency. Small quantities of 
cocoa-nut oil, arrow-root, timber, and sugar arc bartered lor 
ribbons, cloth, &c., and these are the only articles which 
are exported. (Cook’s Voyages; London Cfeogr . Journal , 
vols. i., iii.. v.) 

OTA'RIA. [Seals] 

I OTHMA'N (Ibn Allan), the third khalifof the Moslems 
after Mohammed, was a direct descendant fropi Abd til- 
menuf, one of the ancestors of the prophet. Having early 
adopted Isl&m by the persuasion of Mohammed, he became 
one of his most zealous as/nib (companions), followed him 
in his (light from Mecca to Medina, and was made, on his 
return, one of his most confidential friends and secretaries. 
[Mohammed] Othman was one of the six individuals to 
whom the klialif Omar had by his will entrusted the desig¬ 
nation of a successor. After mature deliberation, the ma¬ 
jority chose Othman, on condition that he would govern 
the peoplo according to the rules of the Koran; Othman 
solemnly promised to do this, and he was accordingly in 
vested with the supreme power towards the end of Diii-1- 
hajjah, a.h. 23 (Nov. or Dec., a.d. 644), three days nfiir 
the death of Omar. His first public act was to semi a body 
of troons under Al-mugheyrali Ibn Shaabali to complete 
the reduction of the province of Haimuhm (a.d. 640), 
while unother army expelled Jczdegerd from Persia (a.d. 
646). [Omar.] Another body of Arabs (a.d. G47) reduced 
all that part of KhorassAn which had escaped former inva¬ 
sions. In the meanwhile Abdullah Ibn Said invaded east¬ 
ern Africa, and, after defeating and killing at Yakulmwih, 
the patrician Gregorius, who commanded in the Grecian 
emperor’s name, subdued its principal cities. Four years 
afterwards ( a.d. 651) the same commander made an incursion 
into Nubia, and obliged the Christian sovereign of that 
country to sue for peace and pay him tribute. The island^ 
of Cyprus and Rhodes were attacked and plundered by 
Muawiyali Ibn Aid Sufyau (a.d. 648): these two maritime 
expeditious being the first which the Arabs ever made. 
While the Mohammedan empire was thus extending on all 
sides, Othman was rapidly losing the affections of his sub¬ 
jects by the weakness of his internal administration and 
his partiality towards the members of his family. Ahii 1- 
feda, the Arabian historiographer, says, that some one hav¬ 
ing suggested to Omar on his dealli-bed to appoint Ol liman 
his successor, he exclaimed, ‘God forbid that 1 should 
OthmAn is too much inclined to favour his own friends and 
relatives.’ In this judgment Omar was not mistaken. 
OthniAn began by removing the celebrated Anirri ibn 
Al-ass from the government of Egypt—a country which he 
had conquered—and appointing in his place his own foster- 
brother Abdullah Ibn Said. This measure was us disa¬ 
greeable to the Arabs as to the Egyptians. The noodle of 
Alexandria, who bore impatiently the Mohammedan yoke, 
and were only kept in obedience by the mildness and the 
justice of their governor, seeing a favourable opportuni y, 
entered into a correspondence with the Greek emperor, and 
surrendered to him the city; and, though Othman imme¬ 
diately reinstated Amru, who recovered Alexandria and 
demolished its fortifications, this was not accomplished 
without great difficulty and considerable bloodshed (a.d. 
646). Saad Ibn Abi Wakkfiss and Abu Musa A1 ashaari, 
two of Mohammed’s companions, were also deprived by him 
of their command. Olhm&n rendered himself further ob¬ 
noxious by occupying on tho Minbar (pulpit), and while at 
prayers in the mosque, the same place which the prophet 
had used, instead of placing himself, as his predecessors 
Omar and Abd Bekr had done, a few steps lower down. 
He had also lost from off his finger a silver signet ring 
which had once belonged to the prophet, and with which 
the khalifa his predecessors had sealed their despatches— 

1 Vol. XVII.—1 
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an ominous circumstance, which was regarded hy all zealous 
Mulleins as the greatest blow that could he inflicted on their 
rising * iripiro — and ho had recalled from his exile Iluketn 
ll>n Aass, whom tho prophet himself had banished lioin 
Mecca. Oi liman was further accused of excessive prodi¬ 
gality towards his favourites. These and other complaints 
against Othmhn increasing the public discontent, the 
elders of tho Arabian tribes and the most illustrious among 
the companions of the prophet met at Medina, and having 
drawn up a memorial iu which tlicireliarges, nineteen in num¬ 
ber, were fully specified, 1 hoy despatched with it one of their 
number, Aminar Ihn Iadr, threatening Olhuian with im¬ 
mediate deposition unless he gave a satisfactory answer to 
every one of ihem. Oilimaii resented this as an outrage 
upon his authority, and caused Aminar, tins hearer of the 
meiuoii.ll, to lie so m umcI) beaten hy his slaves, that lie 
was Mi for dead on the 1'iound. This unjustifiable act 
inflamed the passions of the people, who now openly de¬ 
manded Oihmau's abdication. Deputations from all the 
pio\ mrcs of the empiie, having tho same object in view, 
reached Medina, and Oiliman was closely besieged in his 
palace hy a large body of insurgents. In vain did Oihnian 
promise t restore to the treasury the sums he had ah- 
hai led, to redress all grievances and answer all com¬ 
plaints ; the fury of the people increased instead of abating, 
and they would undoubtedly have committed violence upon 
his person had not All, who had considerable influenee 
among the insurgents, promised in tho khalifs name that 
all muses of complaint should he immediately removed. 
The 1 1 anquillil v, hy these means restored, was but of short 
dmaiiou. Ayo-dut, the widow of the prophet, who hated 
Oilmifm, and who had seen with envy his accession to 
power, now openly favoured the pretensions of Talluili to 
the khalifati?. Hy her authority among the Arabian tribes, 
ns well as hy her intrigues, she succeeded in creating great 
dis.ilVcciinn against Othmau, and attaching the most, intlu- 
i-nlial people in the empire to her interests. She bribed Oih- 
piuii’n sen clary, Menvftn Ihn llakcm, to transmit false 
orders in his master's name. One of these, addressed to Ab¬ 
dullah, governor of Egypt, hid him put to death Moham¬ 
med. sou ol the khalif Aim Bckr, who was then residing at 
Alexandria, and followed the parly of Avcsha. No sooner 
was the khalifs order made known, than Othman’s eno- 
ii»ic- eagerly urged Mohammed to revenge the affront. 
He accordingly marched against Medina, which he en- 
tned without opposition, and invested Othman’s palace. 
A her making some resistance, Othman’s soldiers left him 
to lus fate. Placing a Koran in Ins bosom, the khalif 
calmly awaited the arrival of the assassins, who, headed 
by Mohammed, rushed into the room. The incensed 
youth seized Othmau by the heard, and plunged his 
sword into his breast; others pierced his body in different 
parts, and he expuod under numerous wounds. For three 
days lus mutilated corpse Uiy unlmried and exposed to the 
insults of the populace, until it was at length thrown into a 
hole. This happened, according to At-tabu ri and Aina 1- 
fodfi, on the Isth day of DhM-hajjah, a.ii. 35 (lath June, 
<>6(>); other historians assign earlier da»es to this deplorable 
event, although all agree in placing it within that month. 
Othmau reigned twelve years, and was eighty-two, others 
say ninety, and even ninoty-fivo years old when he died, 
lie had been married to two of the daughters of tho prophet, 
Uukiyyah and Om-al-Kolthum, owing to which he is gene¬ 
rally designated try the Arabian historians under the sur¬ 
name of Dhu-rtnureyn (he of the two lights). Othmau is 
described as a man of majestic figure and venerable aspect; 
he was pious and well versed in the Kor&u, which he is 
reported to have transcribed several times. He was the 
first who caused an authentic copy of tho Koran to be made, 
from which all others were to bo transcribed. He entrusted 
the revision of it to Zoyd Ibn Tlnibit, Abdullah lbu Zo- 
beyr, and other companions of the prophet. Until the 
eleventh century of our nera, a copy of the Koran called Mus- 
hqfu-l-Othmanl (the volume of Oilmifui) was preserved in 
the great mosque at Cordova, being thought by some au¬ 
thors to contain four leaves of iho Kurftn which Othtnfm 
placed In his bosom, and stained with his blood, and by 
others to be one of those copies which the khalif was known 
to have written himself. 

(As-soyutti’s History of tho Khalifs , in MS., in the Brit. 
Mus., No. 7424 ; I fmht, An. Most ., vol. i., p. 240, et son. ; 
Al-makln apud Erpenium, p. 31, et soy. ; Abu-1-faraj. Hut. 
Vyrrst., translated by Pococke, p. or, et seq.\ Uckley, 


f Hist, of the Saracens, vol. i .; Price’s (Major) Retrospect of 
Mohammedan History, vol. i.) 

OTHMA'N I, surnamed Al-gbazi (the Conqueror), the 
founder of the dynasty now reigning at Constantinople, was 
born at Sukutin Bithynia, in 657 of the Hejira (a.d. 1259). 
The Turkish and Arabian historians do not agree as to his 
ancestors and origin, but the most generally received opi¬ 
nion is, that be was the son of Orthogrul, a Turkman or 
Oguzian chieftain, who, having entered into the service of 
the sull&n of Iconium, established himself with liis tribe at 
Surgut, on the banks of the river Sangar. It is further 
related that his grandfather Suleyman left his native steppes 
in the Ma-wara-l-nahr (beyond the Oxus), passed into Kho- 
rassail at the time of the invasion of Genghis Khan (a.d. 
1218-19) [Genghis Khan], and settled at Kelath in Arme¬ 
nia. After the death of Suleyman, who was drowned in 
the Euphrates, his son Orthogrul succeeded him iu the 
command of tho tribe. He marched farther into Asia 
Minor, and entered the service of Alao-d-din Cay cobad, the 
ninth sull&n of the Seljtikian dynasty, whose reign began in 
a.d. 1213. Having received lands to settle in with his tribe, 
Orthogrul rendered important services to Alao-d-din anil 
his successors, aiding them in their wars against the Tartars 
and against the Greeks. Orthogrul died in a.h. 680 (a.d. 
1280), leaving his son Othmun to succeed him in the go¬ 
vernment of the colony. After the death of Musud II., the 
last of the Seljiikides, his dominions being shared among 
his generals, part of the province of Bithynia fell to the 
lot of Otliman, who thus found himself the master of a 
small territory. Tho first campaigns of this conqueror were 
directed against the Greeks. In July, a.d. 1299, having 
first forced the slightly-defended passes of Mount Olwnpus, 
he invaded the territory of Niceea, and subdued the whole 
country, except the capital itself, which fell four years after¬ 
wards into lus power (1304). In 1307 he invaded and re¬ 
duced the country of Marmara. The annals of the first 
years of his reign exhibit the same repetition of successful 
inroads, until, seeing his army increased by captives and 
volunteers, he meditated and carried into execution greater 
undertakings. Instead of retreating as before, after each 
inc ursion, to the lulls, he maintained the most useful and 
defensible posts, fortified the towns and castles, and strove 
to maintain every foot of ground which he gained from the 
enemy. In the course of many years of warfare he con¬ 
quered the remainder of Bithynia and the neighbouring 
provinces; and although he was several times repulsed in 
his attempts upon Nicomedia and Prusa, he kept those 
cit ies in awe by means of strong fortresses which he erected 
in their neighbourhood. At length his son and successor, 
Orkhim, gained possession of Prusa, but the welcome news 
did not arrive till OthmAn was almost insensible, owing to 
old ago and infirmities. Othmun died in a.d. 1326, in the 
sixty ninth year* of his age and the twenty-seventh of his 
reign, reckoning from his first invasion of Bithynia. He 
held his court at Cara-IIissar and coined money in his name, 
but ho never took the titlo of sultan. Such was the com¬ 
mencement of the Turkish empire [Turkey], which, from 
his name, lius received the appellation of Othornan or Otto¬ 
man Porte. The memory of Othm&n is held in such vene¬ 
ration hy the Turks, that, on the accession of a new sultfui 
to the throne of Constantinople, no greater compliment can 
he paid to him than to wish him as happy a reign, as long 
a life, and all the kindness of Othmun. He was famed for 
his moderation, liis justice, his military talents, and his 
prudence: he left to his son Orkh&n a book of maxims and 
rules for the government of an empire, which are much 
esteemed. 

(Von Hammer’s Journey from Constantinople to Brusa 
and to the Olympus, Pesth, 1818, and Geschichte des Os - 
mamschen Reichs, Pesth, 1827; D’Olisson, Tableau del* Em¬ 
pire Othornan; Abud-feda, An. Mos vol. v.; Dcsguignes, 
Histoire des Huns.) 

OTHMAN, IBN YAHIA ALCA1SI, was born of a 
noble family at Malaga in Andalucia. He is mentioned as 
a man of great and varied talents, and as having been emi¬ 
nent in philosophy, low, and medicine. He was made 
governor of Malaga, and died a h. 735 (a.d. 1334). He was 
the author of a work containing many grammatical ques¬ 
tions ( Quasita Grammatica) ; another, * De Hceredilate 
and a third, 4 De Mensuris Hispanis.’ (Casiri, Biblioth . 
Arabico-Hisp. Escur., t. ii., p. 109.) 

• Sixty nine lunar or Mohammedan years maks little more than siaty-seveo 
Christian years. 
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OTHO, MARCUS SA'LVIUS, was born on the 28th of 
April, a.d. 31 or 32. He was descended of an honourable 
family, which originally came from Fcrenlinum ( Ferentino ), 
and which tracect its origin to the kings of Etruria. His 
grandfather, who belonged to the equestrian order, was 
made a senator through the influence of Li via Augusta, but 
did not rise higher in office than the prrotorship. Ilis 
father, Lucius Otho, was advanced to offices of great honour 
and trust by the emperor Tiberius, whom iie is said to 
have resembled so closely in person as to have been fre¬ 
quently taken for a near relation. 

Marcus Otho was an intimate friend of Nero during the 
early years of his reign, and his associate in liis excesses 
and debaucheries; but Nero’s love for Pop proa, whom Otho 
had seduced from her husband, and to whom he was greatly 
attached, produced a coolness between them, and ultimately 
occasioned the honourable banishment of Otho to the pro¬ 
vince of Lusitania, of which he was appointed governor. 
In this province, which he governed, according to Suetonius 
(Otho , c. 3),^with great justice, he remained for ten years; 
and afterwards took an active part in opposition to Nero and 
in placing Oalba upon the throne, a.d. 68. Otho appears 
to have expected, as the reward of his services, that he 
should have been declared his successor; but when Oalba 
proceeded to adopt Piso Licinianus as his successor, Otho 
formed a conspiracy among the guards, who proclaimed him 
emperor, and put Galba to death after a reign of only seven 
month'. [Galba.] 

Otho commenced his reign by ingratiating himself with 
the soldiery, whom Galba bad unwisely neglected to con¬ 
ciliate. lie yielded to the wishes of the people in putting 
to death Tigellinus, who had been the chief minister of 
Nero’s pleasures, and he acquired considerable popularity 
by bis wise and judicious administration. He was however 
scarcely seated upon the throne before lie was called upon 
to oppose Vitollius, who had been proclaimed emperor by 
the legions in Germany a few days before the death of 
Galba. Vilellius, who was of an indolent disposition, sent 
forward Coycina, one of his generals, to secure the passes of 
tin; Alps, while he himself remained in his camp upon the 
Rhine. Otho quickly collected a large army and marched 
against Crocina, while he sent his fleet to roduce to obedi¬ 
ence Liguria and Gallia Narbonensis (compare Tnc., Agr. % 
c. 7). At first Otho was completely successful. Liguria and 
Gallia Narbonensis submitted to bis authority; while 
Crocina was repulsed with considerable loss in an attack 
upon Placentia. But shortly after, Otho s army was com¬ 
pletely defeated by tlic troops of Vitellius in a hard-fought 
battle near Bcbriacum, a village on the Po, south-west of 
Mantua. Otho, who docs not appear however to have been 
deficient in bravery, had been persuaded for the security of 
his person to retire before the battle to Brixellum ; a step 
which tended, as Tacitus has observed, to occasion his de¬ 
feat. When he was informed of the result of the battle, he 
refused to make any further effort for the empire, and put 
an end to his own life by falling upon his sword, at the age 
of 37, according to Tacitus (Hist., ii. 50), or of 38, accord¬ 
ing to Suetonius (Otho, c. 11), after reigning 95 days. Plu¬ 
tarch relates that the soldiers immediately buried his body, 
that it might, not be exposed to indignity by falling into the 
hands of Ins enemies, and erected a plain monument over 
his grave with the simple inscription, ‘To the memory of 
Marcus Otho.’ 

(Tacitus, Hist., books i. and ii.; Life of Otho, by Sue¬ 
tonius and Plutarch; Dion Cassius, lib. lxiv.) 



British Museum. Actual si*e. Copper. 

OTHO I., son of the emperor Henry I., and duke of 
Spony, was elected, after his father s death, a.d. 937, his 
successor on the throne of Germany. His reign was long 
and eventful; a great part of it was occupied in quelling the 
turbulence of the great feudatories, the dukes of Bavaria, 


Franconia, and Lorraine, the archbishop of Mainz, and of his 
own son and son-in-law, who had rebelled against him. Ho 
w aged also a long and successful war against Boleslas, duke 
of Bohemia, who, having murdered his own father, had 
abolished Christianity and thrown off liis allegiance to tho 
empire. He conquered the Slavi of the region bordering on 
the Oder, and founded two bishoprics, llavolburg and 
Brandenburg, in order that they might furnish missionaries 
for the conversion of the Slavi to Christianity. Otho de¬ 
feated also the Danes, for whose conversion he founded 
bishoprics in Holstein and Schleswig. In the year 955 ho 
gained a great victory over the Iluns. In Italy he appeared 
first as the champion of Adelaide, tho young widow of king 
Lotharius, who had been imprisoned and otherwise ill-used 
by Berengarius, who, after poisoning Lotharius, had usurped 
the Italian crown. Otho liberated Adelaide, whom lie mar¬ 
ried at Pavia, in the year 951, and forgave Berengarius, and 
allowed him to retain the sovereignty of Italy, but; as his 
vassal. Otho then returned to Germany. After some years, 
fresh complaints of the tyranny of Berengarius induced Otho 
to recross the Alps: he defeated Berengarius and his sou 
and colleague Adalbert. lie was himself acknowledged by 
a Diet held at Milan as king of Italy, and crowned by the 
archbishop with the iron crown of the Longobards in the 
church of St. Ambrose, at the close of a.d. 961. In the 
following year Otho repaired to Rome, where pope John XII. 
crowned him emperor of the West, as being the successor of 
Charlemagne. Berengarius, who had still some followers, 
defended himself obstinately in tho fortress of St. Leo, 
in the Romagna; but being taken, w r as sent prisoner to 
Bamberg, where lie died. 

Meantime Otho, having received numerous complaints 
against pope John, whose licentiousness and tyranny had 
become insupportable to the people of Rome, and who 
moreover maintained secret intelligence with the partisans 
of Berengarius, again visited Rome, and assembled a council, 
in which John was deposed, and Leo VIII. elected in his 
place. John however, after Otlio’s departure, re-entered 
Rome, obliged Leo to run away, and committed many 
acts of cruelty against those who had favoured the exal¬ 
tation of liis rival. [John XI1.J John soon after died, A.n. 
96-1, and the Roman clergy, disregarding the former elec¬ 
tion of Leo, appointed another pope by the name of Bene¬ 
dict V. This brought Otho again to Rome, which lie be¬ 
sieged and took. Ho banished Benedict and reinstated 
Leo, who however died the year after, when John XIII. was 
elected with Otho’s approbation. But the Romans, revolt¬ 
ing against the new' pope, banished him into Campania. 
Upon this Otho again entered Rome, and having pul the 
leaders of the insurrection upon their trial, hanged thirteen 
of them, and condemned the others to various punishments. 
The historian Lintpraiulus justifies the conduct of Otho on 
this occasion, saying that he merely exorcised his imperial 
prerogative, like liis predecessors of the Byzantine ami 
Carlovmguui d\ nasties, against men who had violated their 
oaths and rebelled against his authority. This show's that 
at that time the duchy of Rome was still considered as 
subject to the emperors. 

In the year 967 Otho l\ad his son Otho II. crowned 
emperor and liis colleague, at Rome, by pope John 
XIII. In the following year Otho sent Liutprundus on a 
mission to Nieephorus Phocas, emperor of Constantinople, 
which however produced no friendly result. [J.Mj'ipkan- 
dus.] Otho accordingly invaded the provinces of Campania, 
Apulia, and Calabria, which were subject to the Byzunt incs, 
and laid siege to Bari, which however he did not take. 
Nieephorus in the meantime being murdered, his successor 
Zimisces made peace with Otho, and gave the princess 
Thcopliania in marriage to his son, a.d. 972. Otho returned 
to Germany, w'here he died in May, 973. Otho has been 
styled ‘ the Great,* a title which he deserved for his abili¬ 
ties, his success, aiid his love of justice. Ills policy 
towards the see of Homo is worthy of notice, for whilst he 
showed himself zealous for the interests of the church, en¬ 
dowed abbeys and coments, and honoured deserving men 
among the clergy, yefrhe always asserted his sovereign right 
in temporal matters, and in the elections of the popes, a 
right which his successors continued to exercise for a 
long time afterwards until the pontificate of Giegnry VII. 
In Italy he established the supremacy of the Gcimuu empe¬ 
rors over the greater part of the peninsula, with the excep¬ 
tion of the southern provinces, which remained subject to 
the Eastern empire. 

1 2 
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OTHO II.,"son of Otho I., was engaged after his father’s 
death in a war with Honry, duke of Bavaria, wnom he de¬ 
feated, and whose flef he bestowed on the duke of Suabia. 
He had also to contend against Lotharios, king of France, 
for the possession of the great flef of I<otharingia, or Lorraine, 
which had been a subject of contention between France 
and Germany ever since the separation of the two crowns. 
Otho divided Lorraine into two fiefs, upper and lower, the 
luttcv of which he left to Charles, Lothariuss brother, on 
condition that lie should pay allegiance to the German 
crown. In tho year 979 Otho repaired to Italy, where 
things wort?, as usual, in a state of great confusion. At 
Rome In: repressed sedition, and punished several of the 
loaders. From Rotne he proceeded into Campania, and 
inie* fered in the interminable quarrels of the various princes 
«»f Capua. Benovento, and Salerno; and from thence arl- 
v .nee I into Apulia and Calabria, where he fought against the 
Saracens, who had landed in those provinces, and who were 
encouraged, as it was said, by the Byzantine emperor, who 
u;is a fluid of losing his Italian dominions through Otho's 
unilnti>>n. Otho occupied Tarenturn. and at first was suc- 
ct^sful ugainst the Saracens; hut he afterwards was defeated 
hi them with great slaughter. (Sigouius; Difrnar,* Mu¬ 
ni ion.) Otho, returning to Northern Itah assembled a 
gencrnl diet of the feudatories of Germany and Italy at 
Verona, in the year 9N3, at which his son, then four years 
M t afterwards Otho 111., was acknowledged as his suc¬ 
cessor. At that diet several laws were added to the Lon- 
gobanl code, and Otho confirmed the franchises and privi ¬ 
leges of the republic of Venice by a diploma, in which are 
enumerated the provinces that were subject to the king¬ 
dom of Italy as distinct from those belonging to Venice. 
Thu former are Bavin, Milan, Cremona, Vicenza, Ctmeda, 
Verona, Friuli, Istria, Ferrara, Ravenna, Comacchio, Ri¬ 
mini, Pcsaro, Cosenn, Fano, Sinigaglia, Ancona, Umana, 
Fenno, Pinna, and Gabclla, a statement which contradicts 
the pretended grant of the Exarchate and Pentapolis, suid 
to have been made by Otho 1. to the see of Rome. From 
Verona, Otho proceeded to Ravenna, and afterwards to 
Capua and Benovento, intent upon collecting a large army 
against the Saracens, whom he wished to expel from Sicily. 
Bui in the month of December, 983, he fell ill at Home, 
w here he died, and was buried in the atrium of the Vatican 
Basilica. 

OTHO III. spent his long minority in Germany, whilst 
his grandmother Adelaide, his mother Theophania, and the 
archbishop of Cologne administered his dominions in Ger¬ 
many and Italy. In the year WIG Otho entered Italy with 
a large army, and was crowned emperor of Germany, at 
Rome, by Pope Gregory V., who was his own relative. On 
his return to Germany, he defeated tho Slavi, with whom 
he was engaged in a war, and forced Micishis.duke of Poland, 
to do him homage. lie afterwards conferred upon his 
successor, Duke Roleslas, the title of king of Poland. At 
the cud of 997, Otno returned to Italy; and after staying 
awhile at Pavia and Ravenna, being desirous of seeing 
Venice, a city then already celebrated for its wealth and 
power, he repaired thither incognito with six attendants. The 
doge PietroOrseolo II. entertained him splendidly by night, 
but loft him to enjoy his assumed disguise during the day. 
The doge had just cfleeted the conquest of Dalmatia from 
the Croatiaus, with the? islands of Curzolu and Lesina, and 
hiul assumed the title of duke of Dalmatia. Otho held a 
daughter of the doge’s over the baptismal font, and on that 
occasion he exempted the Venetians from the pallium, or 
annual tribute, which they used to pay to the kings of Italy. 
Having returned to Ravenna, he collected his army and 
inarched upon Rome, from whence Pope Gregory V. had 
been expelled by the patrician Crescentius, styled consul of 
Rome; a remarkable character of the dark ages, who aspired 
to re-establish the Roman republic under a nominal alle¬ 
giance to tho Eastern emperors. Crescentius caused John, a 
Calabrian Greek, to be proclaimed pontiff, under the title 
of John XVII. On the arrival of Otho, John ran away; 
but being seized by those of the adverse party, he was 
cruelly mutilated; and Crescentius, after defending himself 
in the castle St. Angelo, was also made prisoner and 
beheaded, with twelve of his followers. Otho returned to 
Get many, but in the year 1001 he was again in Italy. He 
fought several battles in Campania, besieged Benevento, and 
afterwards quelle^ an me fresh disturbance in Rome. In the 
following year, 1002, he was taken ill near Civita Cnstellana 
and ’ioth His body was taken to Aquisgrana to be buried. 


OTHO IV., duke of Brunswick and son of Henry .the 
Lion, was elected king of the Germans in 1208, and was 
afterwards crowned emperor at Rome by Innocent III. But 
he soon quarrelled with that imperious pontiff about the 
right of nominating to vacant benefices. Otho returned 
to Germany, where Waldemar, king of Denmark, was ex¬ 
tending his conquests along the southern coast of tjie 
Baltic. Soon after a general discontent, which was en¬ 
couraged by the clergy, burst out against him, and he was 
deposed in 1212; and Frederic of Hohenstauffeu, king of 
Sicily, was called to fill the throne of his ancestors. Otho 
however had still a considerable party, and he protracted 
the contest till 1215, when he resigned his claims to his 
rival. [Frederic II., Emperor.] 

OTHO, or OTTO, OF FREY SI NGEN, born about 1108* 
was the son of Leopold, margrave of Austria, and of Agnes, 
daughter of the emperor Henry IV. He studied first at 
Niirnberg and afterwards in the university of Paris, after 
which he entered the order of St. Bernard in the abbey of 
Morimond, of which, in 1136, he was made abbot. His 
relative Conrad III., king of the Germans, recalled him to 
his native country and made him bishop of Freysingcn in 
1138. He afterwards followed Conrad in the crusade to 
Palestine. On his return, he felt a wish to visit the abbey 
of Morimond again, where he died, after a short illness, in 
1158, much revered for his knowledge and piety. He wrote 
a chronicle of the world in 7 hooks, ‘ Ottonis Episcopi Fri- 
singensis Rerum ab origino Mundi ad ipsius usque Tem¬ 
poral fol, Augsburg, 1515. The first four books of this 
Chronicle are a mere compilation from Orosius, Eusebius, 
Isidore of Seville, and other previous writers; but the last 
three books contain much original information, especially 
concerning the affairs of Germany in the loth, 11th, and 
I-tli centuries. Otho is a remarkably impartial historian, 
and sufficiently judicious for tho times in which he lived. 
His Chronicle was continued down to the year 1210 by 
another Otho: ‘Appendix Ottonis a S. Blasio a fine libri 
septirni Ottonis usque ad annum SalutiV 1210. The other 
works of Otho of Freysingen are—1, A treatise concerning 
the end of the world, according to the Book of Revelations, 
which is generally appended to his Chronicle; and 2, A 
history of the emperor Frederic I., called Barbarossa, 4 De 
Goslis Frederick /Knoharbi libri duo,’ which comes down 
to the year 1159, but 1ms been continued by Radewik, 
canon of Frcysingen, down to 11 GO. Otho is one of the 
most trustworthy historians of the period generally called 
the dark ages. 

(Vossius, Dp JJisforicis Latin is; Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
Latina media* triads.) 

O'TILOPIIKS ( OtilofthiU Cuvier's name for a group of 
BatracMans [Frogs, vol. x., p. 491], w hich have the muzzle 



Ran a margnrittfera. 

a, seen from above; b, placed on its back to shmr the under porta. 
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angular, and the head furnished on each side with a crest 
which extends over the parotid portion. 

Type, Rana margaritifera , 6mel. 

Description.—Head triangular, approaching to square 
above, and with elevated borders presenting an appearance 
somewhat resembling the episcopal mitre; eyes of a Are 
colour; body above red-brown speckled with lighter red 
granules dispersed throughout like small pearls; a white 
stripe from the nose to the end of the rump; thighs and 
feet marbled with light yellowish; a small white lino spring¬ 
ing from the nose runs down on each side of the head and 
along the sides of the belly, which is whitish and granulated 
also like the back and upper parts. 

Locality .—Brazil, where, according to Seba, it is called 
Aqnnqua. 

OTION. [Cirripeda, vol. vii., p. 207.] 

OTIS. [Bustards.] 

OTOLICNUS, Illigcr’s name for the Galagos of Geof¬ 
frey. Dental formula: this is generally given by authors 
thus:— 

24 . 1-1 . 6-6 

Incisors, - or - ; canines, -j; molars, 


In the species which we select to illustrate the form, Dr. 
Andrew Smith found the dentition ns follows :— 



Skull nml teetli of Galago Moboll. (Smith.) 

n, Frout view of *ktill \ ft, buck view of same; c. lateral view; d. front view 
of tiie anterior portion of upper jaw; e, lateral view of lower jaw. All the 
figures lint. »i*e. (Smith.) 

Generic Character.— Head rounded, muzzle short, eyes 
very large, ears very large. Feet pentadactyle; all the nails 
flat with the exception of the first digit of the hind feet, 
which is armed with a sharp subulate claw. Two teats. 
Tail very long, loose, and villous. 

Geographical Distribution of the Genus. —Africa, to 
which Mr. Swainson adds India. 

Habits. —Arboreal. The great size of the orbits will at 
once strike .every observer. The largo development of the 
eves requires such spacious receptacles; and this develop¬ 
ment is necessary on account of tne nocturnal habits of the 
genus. The food of these animals consists of soft fruits, 
and, from the structure of the teeth, probably of insects also. 
They are fond of vegetable gum, and their large ears are 
said to bo closed when they sleep, but to be opened upon 
their hearing the least noise. 

We select as an example the Galago Moholi of Dr. 
Smith. 

Description.—Colour: Upper parts of the head and neck, 
the back, the sides of the body, and the outer and hinder 
surfaces of the extremities intermediate between pearl and 
yellowish grey; the back is finely brindled from the dark 
colour of the basal portion of the fur being here and there 



a, Rnuftl view of ukull# exhibiting the teeth; ft, lower Jaw. Roth figures 
doubln the uat. site. (Smith.) 


seen through the surface tints; the extremities are of a 
lighter hue than the other parts enumerated, and their 
outer and hinder surfaces arc distinctly tinted with yellow; 
the middle of the face, the lips, the sides of the head, below 
and behind the eyes, the chin, throat, abdomen, and the 
upper surface of the fingers white ; inner surfaces of extre¬ 
mities white, tinged with yellow. Tail glossy; the colour 
intermediate between yellowish-brown and cochineal red; 
the fur is throughout of the same colour; that of the other 
parts is a dark slate-colour except at and near its surface. 
Kars flesh-coloured ; and the down, which is very sparingly 
scattered over their outer surface, is pure white. Eyes deep 
topaz yellow; the palms of the hands and under surface of* 
the lingers are of a flesh-colour tinged with brown. Form , 

—Figure slender and elegant. Head broad, suhglohular, 
and anteriorly terminated by a short, high, and almost 
pointed nose. Ears large, bare, and patulous, their tips 
rather narrow and slightly rounded; the outer margin of 
each ear has two faint emarginations, and the internal or 
anterior surface of each is distinctly marked with four or 
more transverse ridges; the eyeballs and the pupils large ; 
anterior extremities short and slender; posterior ones long, 
rather robust, and each is terminated by four fingers and an 
opposable thumb, the tips of which arc dilated and de¬ 
pressed; the nail of the forefinger of each of the hinder 
extremities is narrow, convex, considerably elongated 
beyond the soft parts, and obtusely pointed; all the other 
nails both of the anterior and posterior extremities small, 
thin, flat, roundish or ovate in form, and not extended to the 
oints of the fingers. Tail cylindrical, slender towards the 
ase, much thicker towards and at the tip, which arises 
from the fur being longer on those parts. On the heal, 
body, and extremities the covering consists of a very fine 
short woolly fur, which on the tail and the upper surface of 
the fingers is rather harsher. Palm of the hands and under 
surface of the fingers naked. (Smith.) Length from nose 
to tip of the tail, sixteen inches. 

Locality , Southern Africa, and probably Western Africa. 

Habits , Reproduction , Fbod t #c. —The first specimens 
obsorved by Dr. Snftth were upon trees close to the Lim¬ 
popo river, in about lat. 25° south, and from that parallel be 
continued to observe others as the expedition travelled. 
They were very active, springing Ifrom branch to branch and 
tree to tree with extraordinary facility, and always seized 
the branch on which they intended to rest. In their man¬ 
ners they considerably resembled the monkeys, particularly 
in grimaces and gesticulations. According to the natives. 
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flic species is entirely nocturnal, and rarely to he seen 
during tho day, which the animal spends in the nest which 
it lift-, formed in the forks of branches or in cavities of de¬ 
cayed trees; and in these nests, constructed of soft grass, the 
females bring forth and rear their young (generally two at a 
birthi. Dr. Smith states that the food of the Moholi con¬ 
sist* principally of pulpy fruits, though there is reason to 
believe it also coiisumo.s insects, as remains of the latter 
were discovered in the stomachs of several individuals which 
he examined. 

Dr. Smith, for the reasons stated in his work, considers 
this animal different from Unfa go Senegal nisi*. Ho gives 
an elaborate anatomical description and good figures of the 
more important and interesting purl* of this animal. 


is either very short or entirely wanting; and considers 
the remarks of Mr. Bennett ( Gardens and Menagerie Oj 
the Zoological Society, vol. i.) on the impropriety of sepa¬ 
rating the slow-paced Lemur ( St mops tardigradus) from 
the slender Lemur ( Stenops gracilis) to be well founded, 
observing that both belong in fact to the scansorial type, and 
that the latter is absolutely necessary to connect the former 
with tho genus Tarsius . ’Mr. Swainson further states that 
much uncertainty hangs over an animal loosely described by 
Busman under the name of Potto (Lemur Potto , Cm., Nycti - 
cebus Potto, Geoff'), which seems to have the form and the 
slowness of motion seen in the Stamps tardigrade, but yet 
to possess a long tail. 4 Whether/ adds Mr. Swainson, 4 such 
an animal exists or not, certain it is that no other could 



The Mohu'.i. 

Our figures are taken from those in tho 4 Illustrations of 
the Zoology of South Africa/ a work now in tho course of 
publication under tho authority of the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, and equally valuable hoth for 
the extent and novelty of its information and the beauty 
and accuracy of the illustrations. 

Place, in the System. —llligcr places Otolicnus in tho 
fourth family ( Macrotarsi) of his second order ( Pollicata), 
associated with Tarsius. The Macrotarsi stand in his 
arrangement between the Prnsimii and the Lepfodactyla. 

Cuvier, placing the genus between Stamps, 111., and j 
Tarsius , arranges it under the Qucutrumana . 

Mr. Gray, in his ‘Outline’ (Ann. Phil., 18-3), makes 
Otnlicnus , Gat ago, and Chcirngallus* flic genera which 
form his Galagunina , the fourth subfamily of his Lemuridtf. 

M. Lesson (1827) gives Galago —he does not notice llli- 
gor's name—a position between Nycticebus and Tarsius; 
and J. B. Fischer (182!)) places Galago , Geoff. ( Otolicnus, 
111.) between Jacchus and Tarsius. 

Cuvier (Pcgne Animal ) expressed his opinion that the 
Lemur Potto of Grnelin should bo referred to this group; 
and M. Lesson places that animal under Galago , with the 
name of Galago Potto, Galago Guitwensis, Dcsm. 

Mr. Swainson, who considers that nearly all the Lemurs 
appear to be rofrrrihlo to two primary groups, the Lemurs 
proper (Lemur) and the Galagos ( Otolicnus , 111.), views 
the first group as eminently frugivorous, and the second 
as carnivorous, preying upon small birds, insects, and 
reptiles, and representing the Perm. *Thia latter group, 
Otolicnus, is, lie observes, in general distinguished by the 
size of their hinder feet, or rather of the tarsus and toes, in 
which respect ho thinks fliey offer a beautiful analogy to 
Mw nura. Pal lus, and Crater opus among birds. He traces 
the passage between inc Lemurs and the Galagos in the 
genus Stenops of Illiger, where the tail, as in Lichanotus, 

• * Chcirogalcus* must be meant* 


present a more natural link of connection between Stenops 
and Otolicnus. Jn this latter form, the tail is again re¬ 
markably developed; but, although tufted, it does not pre¬ 
sent that bushy and ornamented character which so much 
distinguishes the genuine Lemurs. It is not improbable that 
those Galagos, which have only two upper cutting teeth, as 
the O. Demidnffii and Senegalcnsis , belong to a different 
t)po from the others, where the upper cutting teeth are 
four in* number; certain however it is that the Tarsius Ban- 
canus, Horsf., or Great-headed Gorlago, is a genuine typo 
of nature.’ This last form has been derated by Mr. 
Swainson to the rank of a genus under the name of Cepha - 
lopachus, and Otolicnus in his arrangement stands between 
Stenops and that genus in the family Lemurida*. ( Classi¬ 
fication of Quadrupeds, 1835.) 

O'TOMYS. [Miuudjs, vol. xv., p. 103.] 

OTO'PTEllIS is a genus of fossil ferns, of which several 
species have been described. Its distinguishing character is 
to have simply pinnated leaves, whose leaflets are auricJed 
at the base, where they join the rachis by a narrow stalk, 
and are furnished with veins which proceed directly from 
the base to the apox, without any attempt at forming a 
midrib. Five certain species only are known, from the beds 
above the coal-measures,and chiefly from tho lias and oolitic 
formations, of which they are a characteristic feature; 
these are 0. amenta, Beanii , and acuminata, from the online, 
obtusn from the lias, and Dufresnnii from the new red- 



J, Otopterit <lubu»; 2, Otop**ris obtuse; 3, Otopterisacuminata; 4, Otorteria 
ftuwatu. 
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sandstone. There is moreover an O.dulna'fr om the 
Knowlesbury coalfield, and an 0. ovalis from the Scarbo 
rough oolite, both of which arc doubtful species; tho latte: 
in particular must bo excluded from the genus, and pro¬ 
bably belongs to Neuroptoris. A detailed account of tb< 
species will be found in the Fossil Flora , vols. ii. and iii. 
where the genus was first established, and whero are 
figures from which the annexed cuts have been borrowed. 

It is probable that the genus is the same as cither the 
modern Adiantum, or Lindsaca, with both which it agrees 
in the venation of the leaves. 

O'TRANTO, TERRA DI, one of tho territorial divisions 
of the kingdom of Naples, is also called ‘Provincia di 
Lecce,’ from iho name of its present head town. It occu¬ 
pies the whole lapygian or Messapian peninsula, being 
bounded by the province of Bari on the north-west,by that 
of Basilicata on the south-west, and by the sea on every 
other side. Its greatest length is about 100 miles, from 
north-west to south-east, and its greatest breadth is about 30 
miles but it becomes much narrower as it approaches the 
promontory of Leuca. The peninsula is traversed in its length 
by a ridge of low calcareous hills, which are an offset of the 
mountains of Basilicata, and run to the cape of Leuca. 
There are no rivers properly so called in this peninsula, 
but the springs and drainings of the hills on both sides 
form streams, most of which are absorbed by the soil or 
lose themselves in marshes before they reach the sea. 
Nearly the whole of the low tract of land along the sea- 
coast on both sides of the peninsula is unwholesome and 
uninhabited, with the exception of Iho towns of Brindisi, 
Otranto, Taranto, and Gallipoli; but the interior, being 
more elevated and dry, is wholesome, and produces oil in 
abundance, wine, corn, and pasture for cattle. The oil is 
chiefly exported from the port of Gallipoli. 

The population of the province, which in 182/ amounted 
to .i4(T,0UU, was, in 1837, 385,284. Tim population is dis¬ 
tributed among four districts, Lecce, Taranto, Brindisi, and 
Gallipoli, winch are subdivided into 122 communes and 
11)0 parishes. More than two-thirds of the population live 
by agriculture. There are about 230 vessels (chiefly small 
craft) and boats belonging to this province. The manufac¬ 
tories are of no great importance. (Petroni, Censimenlo 
dci Itculi Duminj di qua dal Faro ; Scrristori, Statistica 
d' Italia.) 

The principal towns of the province of Otranto are:—l, 
Brindisi; 2, Lkcck; 3, Taranto; 4, Gallipoli. Galli¬ 
poli is a town of considerable commercial importance, built 
on a rocky peninsula. It contains, together with the sub¬ 
mit called Lizza, about 13,000 inhabitants, is a bishop’s see, 
has a good roadstead, and a harbour lately constructed by 
means of a pier. It is the most trading seaport on the 
Adriatic side of the kingdom. It has ample cisterns cut in 
the rock for containing the oil, which is the chief produce 
of the country. Gallipoli exports oil, wool, wine, and other 
products of neighbouring provinces. The tunny fishery 
employs also many persons. 5, Otranto, the antient Hy- 
druntmn, once a flourishing town, has been in a decaying 
stute since its capture and pillage by the Turks in 1480. 
The present population hardly exceeds 2000, and the sur¬ 
rounding country is marshy, unhealthy, and uncultivated. 
Otranto has an old cathedral, a castle, and a harbour which 
is not very safe. From Otranto, on a clear day, the opposite 
coast of Epirus and the lofty Acroceraunian Mountains 
may be seen. (Keppel Craven, Tour through the Southern 
Provinces of the Kingdom qf Naples .) 

The following towns are ulso in the province of Otranto: 
Alessano, near Capo Leuca, with about 7000 inhabitants ; 
Castcllaneta, with 5000 ; Nardd, with 4000; Franca villa, 
with 12,000; and Manduria, with 5000, and a remarkable 
well in the neighbourhood, mentioned by Pliny (Hist. Nat. % 
ii., c. 103), the water of which always retains the same level, 
whatevur quantity is drawn from it. Some Greek or Epi¬ 
rote colonies are scattered about the province: the principal 
villages inhabited by them are S. Marzano, Martana, and 
Calimera. They still speak a corrupt Greek, and retain 
something of their national dress. Many of the 4 raasserie,’ 
or farm-houses, in this part of the country are built like 
forts, and occupy a considerable extent of ground, in which 
the country-people, in the case of a landing being made by 
the Turkish corsairs, to which they were exposed for some 
centuries, or of incursions of inland banditti, could take 
refuge with their cattle and valuable effects. A wall, high 
and strongly built, forms a quadrangle, against one side 


of which tho dwelling-house is built, containing two or 
three habitable rooms and sometimes a chapel; tho grana¬ 
ries, stables, and outhouses are on the other side, and ill 
the middle of the enclosure is a round or square tower two 
stories high, standing quite alone. Tho ascent to the first 
story is cither by stone steps inserted in tin* tower or by a 
moveable ladder. 

This remote province was, in the year 1818, after the 
restoration of King Ferdinand, the scene of a singular 
warfare between the royal troops and a considerable body of 
partisans belonging to tho secret political associations of 
that period, who called themselves ‘ European Patriots,’ 
* Decisi,* ‘ Carbonari,* &c. Tho armed partisans were led 
by a priest named Giro Annichiarico, who had been formerly 
in tho prison of Lecce for committing several murders, but 
had contrived to escape. These outlaws assumed the name 
of the ‘Salcnline Republic,* and issued proclamations threat¬ 
ening with death those who should refuse them assistance. 
They had a black standard with the cap of liberty on a 
skull between two axes, and other symbols of a like charac¬ 
ter. After they had committed many excesses and kept 
the country in a stute of anarchy for nearly two years, King 
Ferdinand sent against them General Church, witli a body 
of 1200 soldiers and full powers. After some fighting, Giro 
Annichiurioo was surrounded and taken in the masseria of 
Scaserba, ten miles from Francavilla. He was tried before 
a court-martial, condemned, and executed in February, 
1818, with above 100 followers. A curious account of the 
whole business is given in the ‘Memoirs of the Secret So¬ 
cieties of the South of Italy,* London, 1821, translated 
from the French MS., which was said to have been written 
by Bartholdy, who was at ono time Prussian diplomatic 
agent at Rome and Naples. 

The peninsula of Otranto was antiently called by various 
names: lapygia, Messapia, Calabria, and the country of the 
Salentini. The antient lapygians or Messapians were pro¬ 
bably native tribes of the great Oscan family [Apulia] ; 
they were looked upon as barbarians by the Greeks, who 
had formed settlements upon their coasts. Thucydides (vii. 
*>7), in tho muster of the Athenian forces before Syracuse, 
lames the lapygians as auxiliary barbarians. They were 
)ftcn at war with the Greeks of Tamitum, whom they de¬ 
feated with great loss about the year of Rome 281 (Hero¬ 
dotus, vii. 170 ; and Diodorus, xi. 52); hut they were after¬ 
wards repeatedly defeated by Arch) tas. The name of lapygia 
a as given by the Greeks to the whole of Apulia as far north 
as Mount Garganus. The Romans divided the same an lien l 
ract between Apulia and Calabiia. The coins found at. 
Acerenza, Oria, and other places in this region bear Oseuii 
characters. Horace calls the people of Cunusium ‘ bilin- 
gnes/ because they spoke Greek besides their native tongue; 
and the vulgar language of Rudia*, the birth-place of the 
poet Ennius, was likewise a dialect of the Oscan. (Gellius, 
xvii. 17.) Further particulars concerning the antient 1ns- 
;ory of this country are given under Taranto. 

OTTAJA'NO. [Naplkm, Province: or.] 

OTTAWA. [Canada.] 

OTTER. The Otters ( Lutra , Linn.) form a natural 
jroup of carnivorous animals whose habits are aquatic and 
whose food is fish. They consist, of two forms nearly allied: 
he first, including the River Otters , Lutra of Storr; the 
second, tho Sea Otter , Enhydra of Fleming. 

Organization. 

Skeleton; Skull . —In tho Otters the suborbital hole is 
arger than it is in the badgers, the grisons, and the martens, 
ilniost as large, indeed, as u is in the rodents; their muzzle is 
ihorter and the anterior part of the cranium between and 
behind the orbits more compact; their tympanic cavities 
are less convex; their entire cranium more depressed, and 
Its base wider and Hatter. The lachrymal bone is entirely 
within the orbit, and its aperture is above the interior sub- 
orbital liolo. The circular aperture is blended externally 
with the spheno-orbital hole, but internally it is separated 
by a considerable interval from it by a bony pla'c. Tho 
: nternal pterygoid process is soldered. The whole skull 
,ias a good deal in common with that of the seal (Phoca 
ntulina) ; and its relationship is to be traced in the short 
muzzle, the compression of the interorbital region (which 
is carried still farther in the seal), the width and flatness of 
he cranium, and the flatness and enlargement of the whole 
inferior region, with the exception of the tympanic cavities, 
which in the seal are large ana convex. 
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In the other parts of the skeleton there is nothing to 
justify u detailed description, the variations being such as 
might be expected to suit the habits of an aquatic, carni¬ 
vorous, hairy quadruped. Thus, the articulation of the 


limbs admits of such freedom of motion, that the animal can 
turn them in nlmost any direction, and bring them with 
ease on a line with the body, so as to act like fins 



Skeleton of European ttiver Otter, Lutra vulgaris. 


Digestive Organs.—' The teeth of the Otters aro sharp 
and strong, and the tubercles of the molars very pointed, a 
modification necessary to secure the prehension and speedy 
destruction of their agile and slippery prey. In the length 
of the intestines there is a difference between the Common 
Otter and the Sea Otter; the hitter, like the* Seal , lias very 
long intestines. Sir Kvernrd Home gives the length of the 
intestines of the Sea Otter as twelve times that of the ani¬ 
mal ; but those of* the Common Otter as only three times and 
a quarter the length of the animal. {Phil. Tran#.) Professor 
Owen however informs us that in a female common otter 
dissected by him, the intestines were 9 feet 0 inches, the body 
from nose to vent being 1 foot 5 inches; mid wo should 
expect, physiologically, to find longer intestines in a common 
otter than in one of the land Peru*. 

Urinary and Genital Organs.—Tint kidney is lobulated 
or conglomerated, consisting, in fact, of an aggregation of 
small kidneys, connected by cellular substance; but these 
small kidneys are not so numerous as in the seal and por¬ 
poise. (Home on the * Sea Otter,' Phil. Trans.) In the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons (Physiological 
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Series, No. 2519) is a preparation exhibiting the testes 
penis, anus, and anal glands of the Common Oiler. 

Nervous System and Senses. —Tasle, smell, and hearing 
appear to he well developed. Sight remarkably quick. 
Touch moderate, except about the muzzle, lips, and whis¬ 
kers, where it appears to be acute. 

Generic Character. [Lutra.] — Head compressed; eyes 
rather large; ears very short; whiskers very stiff; tongue 
rather rough; body very much lengthened; legs short; 
the feel with live toes and webbed; tail long, stout, flat¬ 
tened horizontally, and covered with short hair. 

G 1-1 

Dental Formula:—Incisors canines ~ - ; molars 


European Lutii.k. 

Example.— Lutra vulgaris , Erxleb. Mustela Lutra , 
Linn. 

Description .—Head and nose broad and flat, neck thick, 
body elongated. Tuil broad at the base, compressed hori¬ 
zontally, and tapering to a point. 

The eyes, which are not large, are placed comparatixcly 
near to the nose; the ears are very short and the auditory 
opening rather narrow. The mouth is small and the lips 
are capable of being firmly closed together. The whiskers 
arc vory long, the legs very short, strong, 9tout, and muscu¬ 
lar. The five toed feet are furnished with strong broad 
webs, like those of water-fowl which have these accessories 
best developed. Hence Somerville terms the Otter ‘ goose- 
footed.' 

Colour. —Brown (deepest on the upper parts), with the 
exception of two small patches of white on the lips, one on 
each side of the nose. 

Size. —This species varies much in size. The length of 
one sent to Mr. Bell from Sutherlandshire was two feet oue 
inch and six lines. Mr. Macgillivray notes the length of 
two males; one measured 42 inches, and the other AS 
inches. By the same author, the leugth of a female is 
given at 40 inches. These measurements are from the nose 
to the point of the tail. Mr. Bell states that the usual 
weight of a fine male English Otter is from 20 to 24 pounds, 
and that of the female about 4 pounds less; adding however 
that Pennant records one found, in 1794, in the river Lea 
between Stratford and Ware that weighed 40 pounds. 

This, there can he little doubt, is the fvvtfpic (Enhydris) 
of Aristole and the Greeks, and the Lutra of the antiont 
Italians. It is the Lodra , Lodria , and Lontra of the mo¬ 
dern Italians; Nutria and Lutra of the Spanish ; Loutre 
of the French; Otter and Fisch Otter of the Germans; 
Otter of the Dutch; Utter of the Swedes; Odder of the 
Danes; Dyfigi of the Welsh ; Balgair , Cu-dnnn (Brown 
Dog), and Matadh of the Northern Celts; and Otter of the 
modern British. 

Habits , Food , Reproduction , $c. —The natural food of the 
Common Otter is fish, for the clmce and capture of which 
its whole frame is beautifully adapted. How silently is the 
water entered! The eyes are so placed that whether the 
animal is swimming below its prey, behind it, above it, 
or beside it, their situation, or, at most, the least motion 
of the head and neck, brings it within the sphere of the 
pursuers vision. The whole frame-work of the animal, 
its short flu like legs, oarv feet, and rudder of a tail, 
enable it to make the swiftest turns, nay, almost bounds 
in tho water, according as the rapidity of its agile prey 
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demands a sudden downward dive, an upward spring, or 
a side snap. The short fur, which is close and fine, keeps 
the body at a proper temperature, and the longer and outer 
hairs directed backwards enable it to glide through the 
water, when propelled horizontally by its webbed feet beneath 
the surface, noiselessly and speedily. Easy and elegant in 
its motions, there are few objects more attractive in mena¬ 
geries than the pond, especially if it be kept clean atul 
supplied with clear water, wherein the Otter is seen to 
hunt its living prey. When it has seized a small fish, it 
instantly leaves the water and devours it, beginning with 
the head, whilst the body is held between the fore-paws. 
Larger fish arc held down by the paws, and the head and tail 
are often left uneaten. The havoc made by these animals 
in Ihe rivers and ponds is great; for they will go on kill¬ 
ing, and eat but a small portion of each fish, if it be large, 
when they find plenty of prey. When fish is scarce and it is 
pressed by hunger, Mr. Bell states that the Otter has been 
known to resort far inland, to the neighbourhood of the 
farm-yard, and attack lambs, sucking-pigs, and poultry. 
Mr. Macgillivray tells us, also, that it has been known to 
attack young domestic animals, and the latter zoologist 
found the stomach of one, which was killed in June, filled 
with a curious collection of larvae and earth-worms. The 
period of gestation is said to be nine weeks, and the number 
of young produced varies from three to five. The Otter’s 
places of refuge near rivers and lakes are beneath the roots 
of trees or in holes. 

But it must not be supposed that the Common Otter is, 
a* it has been asserted, confined to the fresh-waters. They 
are known to frequent the sea in the north of Scotland and 
to hunt far out. in the south of England (Cornwall) the 
Otter will go a mile from the shore in ihe summer and good 
weal her after its prey, according to Mr. Couch. On the 
sea-shore, rocky coves with scattered blocks, hollows, and 
cavities under large stones, are its haunts. These marine 
common otters must not be confounded with the Sea Otter 
(En hydra). 

That the Common Otter is capable of domestication and 
altaelimcnt wo have ample testimony. Albert us Magnus, 
Aldrovandus, Gesncr, and others attest this. Every angler 
will remember the passage in Walton, where good Mr. 
Piscator is anxious to possess himself of one of the young 
otters which the huntsman, after the death of the ‘ bitch 
otter,’ had found. ‘ Look you,’ says the huntsman, ‘ here¬ 
about it was she kennelled; look you, here it was indeed, 
for here’s her young ones, no less than five; come, let’s kill 
them all.* ‘ No,* exclaims Piscator, ‘ I pray, Sir, save 
me one, and I’ll try if I can make her tame, as I know an 
ingenious gentleman in Leicestershire, Mr. Nich. Seagrave, 
has done; who hath not only made her tame, but to catch 
fish, and do many other things at pleasure.’ Buffon, who 
could be as hard of belief in some points as he was credu¬ 
lous in others, disbelieves the otter’s capability for domesti¬ 
cation. The testimony above noticed has been confirmed 
by a cloud of modern witnesses. Goldsmith mentions an 
otter which went into a gentleman’s pond at the word of 
command, drove the fish up into a corner, and having 
seized on the largest, brought it out of the water to its 
master. Daniel, Bewick, Shaw, record instances of the 
animal’s docility in this way. Mr. Bell and Mr. Macgilli¬ 
vray both corroborate the fact. The latter has collected the 
following anecdotes. * Mr. M'Diarmid, in his amusing 
“ Sketches from Nature,” gives an account of several do¬ 
mesticated otters, one of which, belonging to a poor widow, 
when led forth, plunged into the Urr or the neighbouring 
burns, and brought out all the fish it could find. Ano¬ 
ther, kept at Corsbie House, Wigtonsbire, evinced a great 
fondness for gooseberries, fondled about her keeper’s feet 
like a pup or kitten, and even scorned inclined to salute her 
cheek, when permitted to carry lier freedoms so far. A 
third, belonging to Mr. Monteith of Carstairs, was also very 
tame, and though ho frequently stole away at night to fish 
by the palo light of the moon and associate with his kindred 
by thejriver side, liis master, of course, was too generous to 
find any fault with his peculiar mode of spending his even¬ 
ing hours. In the morning bo was always at his post in the 
kennel, and no animal understood better the secret of keep¬ 
ing his own side of the house. Indeed his pugnacity in this 
respect gave him a great lift in the favour of tho game- 
keeper, who talked of his feats wherever he went, and 
avowed besides, that if the best cur that ever ran “ only 
daured to girn” at his protegA, he would soon “ mak* his 
P. C, No. 1047. 


teeth meet through him.” To mankind however lie was 
much more civil, and allowed himself to bo gently lifted by 
the tail, though he objected to any interference with his 
snout, which is probably with him the seat of honour.’ 
They are however dangerous pets; for, if offended, they 
will bite grievously. 

Utility to Man,— The capacity of the Otter for domestica¬ 
tion being proved, there is no doubt that the animal might 
be trained to catch fish or assist in fishing. Fur this pur¬ 
pose Mr. Bell states that the following method lias been 
recommended:*—they should be procured as young as pos¬ 
sible, and bo first fed with small fish ,and water. Then 
bread and milk is to be alternated with the fish, and the 
proportion of the former gradually increased till they are 
led to live entirely on bread and milk. They are then taught 
to fetch and carry, as dogs are trained, and when they are 
brought to do this well, a leather fish stuffed with wool is 
employed us the tiling to be fetched. They are afterwards 
exercised with a dead fish, and chastised if they attempt to 
tear it. Finally they are sent into the water after living 
fish. 

As an article of food, though the flesh is rank and fishy, 
the otter was not rejected by the Roman Catholics. Their 
church permitted it to be eaten on niaigre days; and Pen¬ 
nant saw one in the kitchen of the Carthusians near Dijon, 
under preparation for the dinner of the religious of that 
rigid order, who, by their rules, are prohibited during their 
whole lives from eating tlesh. Mr.MucgiHivray slates that lie 
knew a man in Harris who procured a considerable number 
every tear, when the skins were more in request than now, 
and wiio generally cooked the tlesh, of which Mr. Macgilli¬ 
vray once partook with the family. It was ‘ dark-coloured, 
rank, supiu enough, but not agreeably soand under the 
skin was a layer of fat, as in the seals, which might, he 
adds, render it pleasant food to a Greenlander or starving 
Ilebridian. 

Varieties. —Before wo refer to the undoubted varieties of 
this species, it is necessary to notice an Irish Otter , which 
Mr. Ogilby has elevated to the rank of a species, under the 
name of Lutra Hue ns is, on account of the intensity of its 
colouring, which approaches nearly to black both on the 
upper and under surface; of tho less extent of Ihe pah? 
colour beneath the throat, as compared with the English 
Lutra vulgaris; and of some difference of the ears, and in 
the proportions of other parts. The marine habits of the 
animal, which is found chiefly in hollows and caverns 
brined by scattered masses of the basaltic columns of the 
cast coast of Antrim, where a price is set upon its head in 
consequence of its destruction of the salmon, strengthen 
Mr. Ogilby in this opinion, from which Mr. Bell differs, ob¬ 
serving that Mr. Ogilby states that he had not hail an 
opportunity of comparing it with the Common Otter , that, 
he (Mr. Bell)does not find in the stuffed specimen pre¬ 
sented by Mr. Ogilby characters sufficiently distinct to lead 
to the belief that it is more than a very dark and handsome 
variety, and that two skins of Zetland otters (which are 
equally marine in their habits) presented to him (Mr. Bull) 
almost as dark-coloured; Mr. Bell adds that these 
kins are larger than those usually found iu England; and 
that tho fur is nearly as fine as those imported from 
America. 

The variety spotted with white is supposed to be the 
4 King of the Otters’ of the Scotch vulgar, who hold that it 
bears a sort of charmed life, in so far that, its dcaih is never 
unaccompanied by the death of a man or some other livirg 
creature. Tho skin is considered precious as an antidote 
against infection, wounds, and tho dangers ui the sea. Olio 
of these spotted otters is. in the museum at Paris, near which 
place it was found. Mr. Macgillivray says that he has 
heard of white otters, but bad never seen an albino. „ 

Chace.— In the older annals of sporting in this country, 
otter-hunting holds no inconsiderable place. Somerville 
describes it at some length and with much unction in his 
fourth book {Chace) towards the end. It is now fast dying 
away; but is still kept up in some places, as in Wales and 
Scotland. The pretty vignette at tho close of Mr. Bell’s 
interesting history of tlicOttert was taken as one of the? me¬ 
moranda of«a day’s sport in Glamorganshire not long ago. 
Mr. Macgillivray X informs us that Mr. Lumare burned tlm 
Dumfriesshire rivers in 1833, 1834, and 1835, and that 

I • See (iolchmlth, 

f * British Quadrupeds,' 1837- 
X ' Naturalist's Library,—Mammalia/ voL vii., 
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Lord John Scott keeps a pack of otter-hounds for the 
streams of Roxburghshire. 

Geographical Dittribution .—Europe generally. 



Lntra 

Asiatic Lutra. 

Example, J.utra Nair. 

Description. — Kur (loop chestnut, lightest oa the sides; 
lower part of the neck end cheeks, as well as the throat, 
reddish bright brown ; above the eye a ruddy yellow or yel¬ 
lowish-white spot. 

This is the A ir nayic of the people of l\mdichery, and is 
probably the species seen by Bishop llehcr, who passed a 
row of nine or ten large and very beautiful otters, tethered 
A\ith straw collars and long strings to bamboo stakes on the 
hanks of the Malta ('oily. * Some were swimming about 
at the full extent of their strings, or lying half in and half 
out of the water; others were rolling themselves in the sun 
on the sandy hank, uttering a shrill whistling noise as if in 
play. J was told that most of the fishermen in this neigh¬ 
bourhood kept one or more of these animals, who were 
almost as fame as dogs and of great use in fishing ; some¬ 
times driving the si ion Is into the nets, sometimes bringing 
out the larger fish with tlwir teeth.* Another proof, if any j 
were wanting, of the fensnhihty of taming these animals anil 
rendering them useful (o man. 

Geographical Distribution. —East Indies. N.B. Colonel 
Sykes notes, in his list, of Mammalia obtained in Dukhun 
(Deccan), ‘ J.utra A air. R Cuv., Juhl Marjur or Hater- 
Cat of the Mnhruttas. The Otter of Dukhun differs only 
from the Nair in wanting the white spots over the eyes, in 
having a whito upper lip, and in being somewhat iarger.’ 
(Zoo/. Proc. t 1830-31.) 

African Lutra. 

Example, Lntra ('apeaxis (genus Aonyx of Lesson). 
Description. — Kur soft, full, and thick, chestnut brown, 
deepest on the rump, limbs, and tail, brighter on the side?, 
and brownish-grey upon the head; under part of the body 
white. length two feet ten inches from the muzzle to the 
tail, which is one foot eight inches. 

Observations .—M. Lesson allows that this species, which 
he has elevated to the lank of a genus, possesses the sumo 
general characters as the Lutra, such as tho dentary 
system and form of the body; and makes the difference 
solely consist in the form of the feet and toes, which he 
says ave hardly joined by a membrane. He states that the 
second toe would seem conjoined to the third throughout 
it* first articulation. These toes are both more elongated 
than the succeeding ones, and all the toes are without claws, 
or rather, a vestige of a rudimentary nail is only observed on 
the second and third toes of the posterior feet. He records 
the species as Aonyx Delahmdii , Lutra inunguis of G. Cuv. 
and r. Cuv., Diet. Sc. Nat . But Cuvier, in nis last edition 
of the Regno Animal, writing on the Cope Otter (Lutra 
Capensts , hr.Cuy.), remarks that the white of the throat, 
the sides of the head, and of the neck is molt pure than 
that of the Javanese Simung (Lutra Leptom/x, Horsf.), and 
that there is some of this colour at. the end of the nose; but 
he adds, what most distinguishes it is that (at a certain 
age at least) it has no nails, a character on which M Lesson 
established his genus Aonyx. Nevertheless, continues 


Cuvier in conclusion, young individuals have been brought 
from the Cape which have nails, and it remains to be proved 
whether these ore Of the same species. 

Locality , Habits , Food, $c.—' This species haunts the salt 
pools of the sca-sliores of tho Cape, and lives on fish and 
crustaceans!; 

* American Lutra. 

Examples, Lutra Canadensis and Lutra Brasiliensis. 

Lutra Canadensis , Sabine. 

Description.— Fur above and below shining brown, and 
much resembling that of tho beaver. Size much larger 
than that of the European Otter, Lutra vulgaris. Length 
from nose to tip of tail (which is eighteen inches) about five 
feet. 

This is the Lout-re de Canada of Buflfon,’Zr<wrf Otter of 
Warden, Common Otter of Pennant (Arct. Zonl.) ; Lntra 
Brasiliensis of Harlan; the American Otter of Godtuan; 
Neekeek of the Cree Indians; and Capucca of the inhabit¬ 
ants of Nootka. 

Dr. Richardson, who gives these synonyms, states suc¬ 
cinctly the various opinions of authors as to this species, 
and concludes by following Mr. Sabine’s opinion that it is 
peculiar to the northern districts of America. 

Habits , Food , fyc. —In its habits and food Dr. Richard¬ 
son states that ilio Canada otter resembles the European 
species. In the winter season it frequents rapids and falls 
for the advantage of open water; and when its usual haunts 
are frozen over, it will travel to a great distance through 
the snow in search of a rapid that has resisted the 
frost. When seen and pursued by the hunters as it is on 
these journeys, it throws itself forward on its belly and .slides 
through the snow for several yards, leaving a deep furrow 
behind it. This movement is described by the Doctor as 
being repeated with so much rapidity, that even a swift 
runner on snow-shoes has much trouble in overtaking it. 
It also doubles on its track with much cunning, and dives 
under the snow to elude its pursuers. When closely pressed, 
it will turn and defend itself obstinately. When Dr. 
Richardson’s party were at Great Bear Lake, in the spring 
of I8‘26. these otters robbed their nets which had been set 
under tho ice a few yards from a piece of open water. They 
generally carried off the heads of the fish, leaving the bu- 
I dies sticking in the net. 

’ The female brings forth one litter in the year, consisting 
of two or three. 

Geographical Distribution. —The Mackenzie and other 
rivers nearly to the Arctic Sea; and Dr. Richardson adds, 
that there appears to be no difference between the skins 
obtained on the shores of the Pacific and those in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Hudson’s Bay. (Fauna Boreal i- Americana.) 

Utility to A/aff.—Thc fur is valuable, and a considerable 
article of commerce; it varies with the season. In summer 
the hair is very short, and then it is almost black; in win¬ 
ter it becomes a rich reddish brown, with the exception of 
the greyish spot under the chin. Tho fur is nearly as lino 
as heaver-wool, but not so long, and consequently is not so 
well adapted for felt. Dr. Richardson says that seven or 
eight thousand are annually exported to England. 

Lutra Brasiliensis , Ray. 

Description. —Fur short and close, of a bright ruddv yel¬ 
low deepening into chestnut towards the extremity of the 
limbs and tail; lower part of the neck and throat pale yel¬ 
low. Length, male, 3 feet 6J inches; tail, which is very 
thick, 18 inches. The largest female possessed by 
D’Azara was 34 inches long including the tail, which was I ft 
inches. Another measured 36 inches, 12 for the tail. 

Obs. —M. Lesson states that this is the only otter which 
is deprived of the glandular apparatus round the nostrils. 

This is tho Lobo de rio (River Wolf) of the colonists ; 
hut D’Azara observes that it is not a wolf, but an otter, 
belonging to the same family as the European specie?, 
from which it differs; and he accordingly calls it Nutria. 
It is the Mustela Lutra ( Brasiliensis p.) of Gmelin. 

Habits , Fbod , Reproduction , #c.—D’Azava says that this 
species lives in troops, which sometimes, rising to the sur¬ 
face of the water, lift their heads and bark like dogs, witli 
a hoarse voice, in a menacing and snapping manner, without' 
however injuring voyagers or swimmers. Each family 
seems to possess a separate domain. It spends nearly as 
much time, in tiie water as it does upon laud, where it de¬ 
vours tho fish which it has taken, and rears its young iu 
holes which it excavates in the banks. The same author 
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was informed by the Payaguas Indians, who sail con* 
tinuaily up and down the river, and are better ac¬ 
quainted with this animal than others, that the female 
brings forth two at a birth, covered with hair, and that 
many females bring forth and rear their young at the same 
time and in the same place, their usual resort throughout 
the year. The motions of this otter are generally slow, and 
it drags, as it were, its belly and muzzle along the ground: 
when it runs, it is not at all swift. 

D'Azara further states that a neighbour of his purchased 
a young whelp, which at six months ohl<was 34 inches long. 
It was permitted to run loose about the house, and was fed 
with fish, Uesh, bread, mandioca, and other food, but it pre¬ 
ferred fish. It would walk into the street and return, knew tho 
people of the house, came when called by name, and would 
follow them like a dog. but its short legs soon failed it, and 
it soon grew weary. It would amuse itself with dogs and 
cats, as well as with their masters; but it was a rough play¬ 
fellow, and required to be treated cautiously, for it bit 
sharply. It never harmed poultry or any other animal, 
excepting sucking pigs, which were not safe within its 
reach, and it would have killed them, if it had not been 
prevented. It entered all tho rooms and slept always below 
the bed, was very cleanly, and always visited one particular 
spot for the deposit of its excrements. 

Locality.— The lakes, rivers, and" rivulets of Paraguay, 
according to D’Azara, who at first stated that ho did not 
believe that it entered salt water, and that its geographical 
range did not extend to the river Plata ; but in his French 
abridgement lie states that the species is found in that 
river. 

From M’Cullqch s lists it appears that the number 
of Otter-skins exported from Quebec in 1808 amounted to 
7230, at 1/. per skin. 1 u 1826 the numbers were less, 
1008 having been exported from that place in that year. In 
1 v2!i t 14,862 were imported into Britain: of these 39 came 
from Germany, 13,104 from the British North American 
Colonies, 170 7 from the United States, 2 from Buenos 
Ayres, and 4'J from all other places. They were almost 
wholly re-exported to Germany and the Netherlands. Mr. 
Bell states that the number of Otter-skins imported into 
this country in 1830, was 713,11,0; in 1831, 494,067; in 
1832, 222,493; and in 1833, only 23,889. lie adds that 
after September 1, 1833, the duty was reduced from J d. 
cadi to I v. per hundred, since which lie believes that tho 
importation lias gradually increased. 

Enhydra. 

Dr. Fleming gives the following generic character of the 
Sea-Otter under the above name. Six incisors above, and 
four below. Tail much shorter than the body. No anal 
scent-bags. 

(X>s. —In Cook’s 1 Voyage* it is stated that a young Sea- 
Otter was brought on hoard with six lower incisors. Steller 
amt succeeding systematists give four as the number in the 
lower jaw. Dr. Richardson suggests that two of the lower 
ones may drop out before the animal becomes adult. 

Description. —Fur thick, woolly, and very soft, with the 
addition of a few silky hairs of a lustrous bluok ; most of 
the upper parts are of a deep velvetty maroon brown, and 
the anterior parts silvery grey. Body elongated; tail short 
ami stout; hinder feet very short. 

This is tho Sra-Jteaver of Krasclicninikoff; tho Sea- I 
Otter of Cook, Pennant, Mcares, Menzics, and Godinnn; | 
the Kalan of the Kamtchutdalcs; Muslela Lutris of Lin- 
nrous; Tatra marina of Steller, Erxlebeu, and Harlan; 
Lout re du Kumlchatka of the French; Enhydra marina 
of Fleming. (Richardson.) 

CaptainCook, in his last voyage (chapter on King George’s 
Sound, Nootka)sayB, ‘It might liavo been sufficient to have 
mentioned that this animal (the sea-otter) abounds here, as 
it is fully described in different books, taken from the ac¬ 
counts of the Russian adventurers in their expeditions east¬ 
ward from Kamchatka, if there had not been a small dif¬ 
ference in oi.e that we saw. Wo for some time enter¬ 
tained doubts whotlier the many skins which the natives 
brought really belonged to this animal; as our only reason 
for being of that opinion was founded on the size, colour, 
and fineness of the fur; till a short while before our de¬ 
parture, when a whole one, that had been just killed, was 
purchased from sojr.e strangers who came to barter; and 
of this Mr. Webber made a drawing. It was rather young, 
weighing only twenty-five pounds ; of a shining or glossy 


black colour; but many of tho hairs being tipt with white, 
gave it a greyish cast at first sight. The face, throat, and 
breast were of a yellowish while or very light brown colour, 
which in many of the skins extended the whole length of 
the belly. It had six cutting teeth in each jaw; tu>o of 
those of the lower jaw being very minute , and placed with¬ 
out, at the base of the two middle ones. In these circum¬ 
stances it seems to disagree with those found by the Rus¬ 
sians ; and also in not having tho outer toes of the hind 
feet skirted by a membrane. There seemed also to be a 
greater variety in the colour of the skins than is mentioned 
by the describersof the Russian Sea-Otters. These changes 
of colour certainly take place at the different gradations of 
lifo. The very young ones had brown lmir, which was 
coarse, with very little fur underneath; but those of the 
size of the entire animal which came into our possession, 
and just described, had a considerable quantity of that sub¬ 
stance, and both in that colour and state the Sea-Otters 
seem to remain till they have attained their full growth. 
After that they lose the black colour, and assume a deep 
brown or sooty colour; hut have then a greater quantity of 
very fine fur, and scarcely any long hairs. Others, which 
are suspected to he still older, were of a chestnut brown; 
and a few skins were seen that had even acquired a per¬ 
fectly yellow colour. The fur of these animals, as mentioned 
in the Russian accounts, is certainly softer and finer than 
that of any others we know of; and therefore tho discovery 
of this part of the continent of North America, where so 
valuable an article of commerce may he met with, cannot 
he a matter of indifference.’ 

Habits , Food. Reproduction, $c .—The sea-ottev haunts 
sea-washed rocks, lives mostly in the water, and approxi¬ 
mates to the seals more than to the otters in its habits. 
The food is fish. The female brings forth on land, and not¬ 
withstanding the general marine habits of the animal, it has 
been occasionally seen very far from the shore. 

Geographical Distribution .—The North Pacific, from 
Kamchatka to the Yellow Sea on the Asiatic side, and from 
Alaska to California on the American coast. (Richardson.) 

Utility to Alan.— The fur was eagerly sought after, and 
is still prized, hut not so highly as iormorly. Coxe quotes 
Pallas for the fact that the old and middle-aged sea-otter 
skins were sold at Kiachta, by the Russians, to the Chinese, 
at from 80 to 100 roubles a skin, or from 16/. to 2<>/. each. 
Dr. Richardson observes that tho trade was for a consider¬ 
able period in the hands of tho Russians, who, soon after 
tho discovery of the north-west coast of America by Bell ring 
and Tschirikow, sent mercantile expeditions there. The 
passage above quoted from Captain Cook’s ‘Third Vojuge' 
drew the attention of the English, and both private mer¬ 
chants and the India Company sent vessels to collect skins 
on the American coast and transport them to Canton. Pen¬ 
nant’s hint at the profitable trade which might he carried on 
with China by a culony, were it possible to penetrate to that 
mrt of America by means of rivers and lakes, seems not to 
lave been lost. Sir Alexander Mackenzie having traversed 
the continent of America and reached the Paeiltc, his part¬ 
ners in trade established fur ports m New Caledonia and a 
direct commerce with Cliiiiu; hut, as Dr. Richardson re¬ 
marks in conclusion, tho influx of furs into that market 
soon reduced their price. 
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Place in the System .— Linnmus placed the Otters among 
Ihe Weasels, an species of the genus Mustcla; and modern 
authors generally have assigned to the form a place among 
the Mustclidee . 

In llliger's system we find Lutra in his family Gracilia 
(in company with fferpestes, Mephitis , and Mustcla ), the 
fourth of his order Falculata . 

Cuvier and Geoffrey place the form between the genus 
Mephitis (subgenus Mydaus) and Canis. 

Mr. Gray arranges Lutra , together with Putorius , &c., 
under his subfamily Mustelina , the? third of his family 
Eclidce. Enhydra of Fleming (which that zoologist had 
removed, togeihor with Lutra, to his Palmuta, so as to unite 
them to the Seals) forms the subfamily luthydrnia of Gray 
(which is situated between Phncina and Qturiina ), being 
the third of Mr. Gray's family Phocidm. 

Fischer (J.B.) places Lutra between Mustcla and Enhy- 
dris % which last is immediately succeeded by Phocu. 

Ixvvsoti follows Cuvier and Geoffrey. 

Mr. Swainsoii arranges Lutra (with Enhydra as a sub¬ 
genus) between Mydaus and (iulu, in his subfamily Muste- 
linn\ family Musiehdte. lie considers that the otteis, al¬ 
though intimately connected with the polecats, clearly form 
ihe aquatic typo of the Afustrli/ue, and as such represent 
the M‘uls 

Mr. Hell keeps Lutra in the family 'Must el idee, and in 
Mr. Maivilltuay’s British Quadrupeds the ^'.mus stands 
next to the marten. 

Fossil Ottkrs. 

•linger notices the remains of a Lutra in the Bean non- 
ore (Biihnorz) of tlm ltauli Alp (tertiary); and MM.de 
Noire*, Dubrned, and Jean .lean recoid an extinct species 
( Lutra (Uttiyna) in the bone caserns of Limcl-Vicil. The 
form was also delected in tin; lbiy do Dome by MM.Croizet 
and Jnhort. 

OTTKR HOUND, a variety of hound employed in the 
chaee of the otter. As it is necessary that otterhounds 
should not. only have good noses, hut take the water freely, 
some care is nccessaiy in attending to the breed, if a good 
pack is to he tin? insult. Mr. Daniel recommends a cross 
between the harrier and terrier. [Ottkk.1 
OTTKRY NT. MARY. [Dkvonmiihk.] 

OTTOMAN KMPIItK. |Ti’Rkky.J 

OT US, Cuvier's name for a genus of llurned Owls. 
[S mciiD.v. ] 

OTWAY, THOMAS, an eminent English dramatist, 
was born at Trot ten, in Sussex, March .'trd, 1051. He re- 
reived bis education at Winchester school, and was mitered 
a commoner of Chn*t-Uhu\vh, Oxford, in 1(109. Having 
left the Uuixersity without a degree, bo went to London, 
where bo commenced player, but met with little success on 
the stage. The fame which was denied to him as an actor 
he endeavoured to obtain us an author, „;uid in 107a h« 
produced ‘ Alcihiados,’ the first of his tragedies. In th< 
same year his 4 Don Carlos, Prince of Spain,’ made its up 
pea ranee, of which the popularity was so great that it is 
said to have been played for thirty nights in succession, and 
to have produced considerable emolument to the writer 
• Titus and Berenice* and (he ‘Cheats of Scapin * were pub 
lished in 1677, the first of which was translated from Kapin, 
and the latter from Moliflro. ‘ Friendship in Fashion' was 
published during the following year. 

Otway's wit procured for him the patronage of the carl of 
Plymouth, and a cornetcy was obtained for him by this no¬ 
bleman in the army of Flunders. Not fiuding the military 
life agreeable, he gave up his commission, and returned to 
London, where, being in extreme poverty, he again began 
to write for the stage. ‘Tho Orphan,* one of ihe most 
pleasing of all his plays, was performed in 1680, as was also 
the ‘History and Fall ofCaius Marius.* In 1GSI appeared 
tho first part of a comedy called the ‘ Soldier s Fortune,’ 
which was completed by the addition of a second part under 
the title of ‘The Atheist,' in 168*1. Tho greatest of all his 
drumutie efforts however was his last. ‘ Venice Preserve* 
which was exhibited in 168*2, and wh#h still keeps posses¬ 
sion of the stage. Its character is altogether of a higher 
ordes than that of any of lus oilier performances. Besides 
tho works that have been mentioned, Otway was the author 
of various translations and numerous miscellaneous poems 
An edition tif his whole works was published in 3 vols. 
12mo., in 1757 ; and another in 4 vols. svo., in 1813. His 
writings, although so numerous, did not secure him from ! 


he miseries of indigence; and one of the accounts of his 
loath, which are various, represents it as having been occa¬ 
sioned by hunger. He died April 14th, 1685, before he had 
reached his 34th year. As an author, ho shows great ten¬ 
derness and command over the gentler feelings, and an 
exact knowledge of human nature. Passages of consider¬ 
able power also arc of frequent occurrence in his writings, 
which however are disfigured by a prevalent grossness and 
immorality. ('Works, Loud., 1757, 3 vols. 12mo.; Lond., 
1813, 4 veils. Svo.) 

OUDE. [Hindustan, vol. xii., p. 218 .] 

OUDENAARDEN, commonly called Oudenarde , and 
by the French, Audenardc , a fortress and town of East Flan¬ 
ders, 15 miles south south-west from Ghent, on the right hank 
of the Schelde, in 50° 51' N. lat. and 3 W 35' E. long. The 
tow n is a place of great trade. It is the centre of a district 
in which the linen manufacture is carried on, and is the 
market in which tho products are sold; it contains also 
several tanneries, breweries, salt-refineries, works for dyeing 
uml bleaching, some cotton-mills, oil-mills, and various other 
manufacturing establishments. The town contains 765 
houses and 5407 inhabitants. It lias three churches, a 
town-hall, an hospital, two orphan-houses, 17 schools, and a 
college. There is besides, a school, opened in 1833, in which 
150 boys and nn equal number of girls are taught gratui¬ 
tously. There is also an industrial school for poor girls, in 
which they are taught to sew and to knit, which contains 
about 100 children. 

The houses are generally well-built. The town is of 
great antiquity, hut tho date of its origin is quite un¬ 
known. It is believed that the Romans made it a station of 
importance, which is corroborated by the great number of 
Roman medals and coins which have from time to time been 
discovered on the spot. In one part of the town, where tho 
remains of somo very old buildings are to be soon, there 
were found statues of Domitian, Antoninus Pius, Marcus 
Aurelius, and Commodus. Somo Flemish historians, on 
the other hand, dale the origin of the town from the be¬ 
ginning of the fifth century. The prosperity of Oudenarde 
dates from the time of Philip of Alsace, count of Flanders, 
who enclosed it and gave groat privileges to the ciiizcns. 
A great battle took place before this town in 1708, between 
the French, commanded by the Duke of Burgundy, and tho 
allies under Marlborough and Prince Eugene, in which the 
latter gained n complete victory. 

Oudenarde is the birth-place of the learned Drusius and 
of Adrian Brauwer, one of the best painters of the Flemish 
school. 

OUGHT RED, WILLIAM, an English divine and ma¬ 
thematician, horn at Eton, in Buckinghamshire, in lo/j. 
Cole says that he was educated at the school upon its foun¬ 
dation there, and was elected thence, in 1592, to King’s 
College, Cambridge, of which, in regular course, he became 
a Fellow. While he was an undergraduate he invented 
‘an easy method of geometrical dialling,’ hut which was not 
given to the public before tho year 1647. lie proceeded to 
the degree of B.A. in the year 1596, and that of M.A. in 
1599. In tho year 1603 or thereabouts, Gogh tied was 
ordained priest, and presented to the rectory of Aldbury, 
near Guildford in Surrey, upon which appointment he 
quitted the University and resided upon his living, distin¬ 
guishing himself by the faithful and diligent discharge of 
his pastoral duties. In 1628 he was engaged by the earl of 
Arundel to become tutor to his son, Lord William Howard, 
the nobleman whose patronage of science holds a distin¬ 
guished position in the history of its progress during the 
seventeenth century. But notwithstanding his high station 
in the scientific world (and Fuller says that ho was ‘ unani¬ 
mously acknowledged the prince of mathematicians *J, he 
was m . danger, in the year 1646, of a sequestration by the 
committee ibr plundered ministers, severul articles having 
been deposed and sworn against him, material enough, it is 
said, to have sequestered him. But upon his day of hear¬ 
ing, William Lilly, the famous astrologer, applied to Sir 
Bulslrode Whitlocfejp and all his old friends, who appeared 
in such numbers on his behalf, that be was acquitted by 
the majority. Oughtred sometimes amused himself with 
archery ; he was sprightly and active at the age of eighty, 
and, if we may believe Mr. Collier, died in an ecstasy of 
jov upon hearing of the restoration of Charles II. Fuller 
( Worthies , i. 145) says that ‘this aged Simeon had a strong 
persuasion that before his death he should behold Christ’s 
auointed restored to the throne, which he did accordingly to 
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his incredible joy, and then had his dimittis out of this 
mortal life, Jan. 30th, 1660.* Evelyn, in his ‘Diary* of 
17th August, 1653, mentions meeting with Mr. Oughtrcd, 
4 the famous mathematician,* which shows that his fame 
was well established. 

The following is a list of his principal works:— 

1, 4 Arithmetic® in Numero et Speciebua Institutio; quoo 
turn Logistic®, turn Analytic®, atque adco totius Mathe¬ 
matic® quasi Clavis est,’ 12mo., 1631. 

This work passed through many editions, and an English 
translation of it was made by Christopher Wren, and pub¬ 
lished under the title of‘The Key of the Mathematics new 
forged and filed.* It was introduced by Seth Ward as a 
text-book at Cambridge. The book was much complained 
of by some on account of,its style, but Dr. Wallis says, 
4 without cause, for his words be always full, but not redun¬ 
dant;’ and Dr. Pell, in a letter to Cavendish preserved in 
MS. Ilarl., Mus. Brit., 6796, bears witness to the same effect. 

2, ‘The Description and Use of the Double Horizontal 
Dyall, whereby not only the hower of the day is shew no, 
hut also the meridian line is found; and mm astronomi¬ 
cal questions which may be done by the globe are resolved,* 
12mo., 1636. 

Another edition appeared in 1652. 

3, 4 A Treatise on Trigonometry,’ 4to., 1657. 

This hook was afterwards published in Latin, in 1667, by 
Stokes and Haughton. 

We refer for mote particulars concerning Oughtrcd to 
Aubreys "Lives* and MS. Addit., Mus. Brit., 4223. Many 
of bis papers are now in the valuable library of the Earl of 
Macclesfield. 

OUI'STITI. [.Taccitus] 

OUNCE. [Leopards.] 

OUNCE. [Pound.] 

OUNDLE. [Northamptonshire.] 

OUR AX. [Cr active, vol. viii., p. 129.] 

OURE13I. [Antelope, vol. ii., p. 76.] 

OUSE. [Yorkshire.] 

OUTLAWRY. This term, which is derived from the 
Saxon Utlagh or JJthlagh , signifies an exclusion from the 
benefits and protection of the law. In English law it is a 
punishment consequent upon a flight from justice, or a 
contumacious neglect or refusal to appear and answer for 
a civil or criminal transgression, in obedience to the process 
of a court of competent jurisdiction. By the laws of tho 
Anglo-Saxons, continued after the Conquest, an outlaw, 
who was also called laughlesman (lawless man) and fraud- 
Ic,smart (friendless man), lost his liber am legem , and had no 
protection from the frankpledge in the decennary in which 
ne was sworn. A boy under twelve years of age,' not being 
sworn to his law in the decennary, could not he outlawed ; 
and for the same reason a woman who contumaciously re¬ 
fused to appear could not be outlawed, but was said to be 
waived (derelicta), and incurred the same penal consequences 
as an outlaw. 

For centuries after the Conquest an outlaw was said 
4 Gerere caput lupin urn,’ and might be lawfully killed by 
any one who met him. It is stated in the 4 Mirror’ (cap. iv., 
sec. 4) to have been the custom for those who slew outlaws 
or wolves to ‘carry the heads to the chief place of the county 
or franchise, and there to receive a demi-mark from the 
county for each head, whether of an outlaw or a wolf.* Tho 
4 Mirror* is a book of doubtful antiquity and authority, and 
this story of the reward for the heads of outlaws is probably 
fabulous, or at all events an exaggeration of the fact. 
Bracton, who wrote about the end of the reign of Henry III., 
and therefore more than twfo centuries after the Norman 
Conquest, declares that an outlaw ‘might bo killed by all, 
especially if he defended himself or ran away, so that it was 
difficult to take him; but that when once taken, his life and 
death were in the king’s hands; and if any man then killed 
him, he must answer for it as in the case of any other homi¬ 
cide.* (Bracton, lib. iii.,cap. 13.) That this practice and law 
prevailed in his time is further proved by another passage in 
Bracton (lib. iii.,c. 14), in which he says that a man who has 
been outlawed, but has become 4 inlagatus/ or restored to 
his law by a pardon from the king, should take care always 
to ‘carry his pardon about with him wheresoever he may go, 
and have it ready in his hand to show, lest perudvetituro 
some person, not knowing that he has obtained (he king’s 
grace, should slay him as an outlaw.’ Fleta, who wrote 
rather later thaii Bracton, mentions the same law, and 
justifies it: 4 Utlagatus et waivialu capita gerunt lupina, 


qu® ub omnibus impune poterunt amputari; merilo cnim 
sine lege perire debent qui secundum legem vivero re¬ 
cusant/ (Fleta, lib. i.. cap. 27.) Lord Coke says, ‘III the 
beginning of the reign of Edward 111. it was resolved 
by the judges, for avoiding of inhumanity and effusion of 
Christian blood, that it should not be lawful for anv mail 
but tho sheriff only (having lawful warrant tliercforcHopuL 
to death any man outlawed, though it were for felony; ami 
if ho did, ho should undergo such punishments and paim» of 
death as if he had killed anv other man ; and so from 
thenceforth the law continued until this day.* (Co. Lii., 
12 bb.) For this fact he refers to the 4 Year Book/ 2 Ass , pi. ;i. 
The ‘ Year Book* however, as cited, and another report of the 
same case in Fitzherbert’s 4 Abridgement,* tit. Coronc, 14 s 
contain no such resolution, and the case from which it is ol» 
vious that Lord Coke derived the above statement, is 
clearly an authority to show the continuance of the old 
practice. A man being arraigned for homicide objects to 
answer because the person with whose death lie was 
charged had been outlawed for felony. The judges at 
first certainly appeared to think that it was not Jawful for 
any one to kill an outlaw unless it were upon his resisting 
a bailiff who should attempt to arrest him. But after argu¬ 
ment, they said they 4 must send to the chancery to enquire if 
the deceased had a charter of pardon, and search their own 
rolls to see if his outlawry has been reversed ;* and they ad¬ 
mitted the prisoner to bail in the meantime, telling him that 
if they found that there had been no pardon and no reversal 
of the outlawry, ho would not he called upon to answer. 
This case therefore seems to show that. Lord Coke prema¬ 
turely claimed for the judges in the reign of Edward 111. 
the merit of abolishing this barbarous practice; indeed so 
late as the reign of Philip and Mary, St*iumllorde, in his 
1 Pleas of the Crown,’ mentions the above case, and speaks 
of the law upon this subject as doubtful. However, though 
tho technical quality of homicide so committed may have 
been questionable, there is no doubt that, the practice 
of killing outlaws like wild beasts had ceased long before 
Staundforde’s time. 

The consequences of outlawry are the forfeiture of goods 
and chattels universally. Where it takes place upon a pro¬ 
secution for treason or felon y % it amounts to a conviction mid 
attainder of the offence charged, and therefore all the 
outlaw’s real property, as well as his personalty, is for¬ 
feited. Where it takes place upon criminal prosecutions 
for misdemeanors, or upon civil actions, the profits only of 
the defendant’s lands are, during his life, forfeited to the 
crown. The outlaw, having neither tho privilege nor pro¬ 
tection of the law, is incapable of maintaining any action real . 
or personal; at the common law he could not be a juror, ns 
he was not ‘ liber et legal is ;* and he is expressly excluded 
from acting as a juror by stat. 6 Geo. IV., c. 50, see. 3. 

The consequences of outlawry being so highly penal, tho 
law has at all times been careful that no person shall he 
outlawed without sufficient notice of the process of the court, 
and without satisfactory proof of his contumacy. It is 
therefore required, in the first place, that in all civil cases, 
and in all indictments for misdemeanors, aud probably also 
for felonies not capital, three consecutive writs of capias, 
each issuing upon the return of the former one, should he 
directed to the sheriff of the county in which the proceeding 
is commenced. If upon all these writs the return is non cst. 
inventus, a writ of exigent or exigifacias is sued out, which 
requires the sheriff to cause the defendant to he called or 
exacted in five successive county courts, or in five successive 
hustings, if in London; and if he renders himself, to lake 
him. But if lie does not appear at the fifth county-court or 
busting, judgment of outlawry is forthwith pronounced 
against him by the coroners, who are the judges for tins 
purpose in the county-court, and by the recorder if the pro¬ 
ceedings are in London (Co. Litt., 288 b; Dyer, 223 a t 
317u); and the fact of such judgment having been given 
is returned by the sheriff upon the exigent. Upon this 
return a writ of capias utlegatum may be issued into any 
county to arrest the defendant, and other process follows 
against his property. As an additional security that a man 
shall not be outlawed without notice of the process to which 
he is required to appear, tho several statutes provide that a 
writ of proclamation shall issue at the same time with the exi¬ 
gent into the county where tho defendaty£ dwells, command¬ 
ing the sheriff to make three proclamations of him in noto¬ 
rious places in the county a month before the outlawry shaL 
take place. 
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The only difference between the proceedings in outlawry 
upon an indictment of treason or capital felony and those 
upon civil actions und prosecutions for inferior crimes, is 
that one capias is in the former case sufficient before the 
award of the exigent. 

An outlawry may bo reversed by writ of error, in which 
the party may avail himself of errors either of law or fact; 
and the slightest mistake in any part of the proceedings 
will avoid the outlawry. It was formerly necessary to pro¬ 
cure a pardon from the crown, by which the outlaw was re¬ 
stored to his law, and became to all intents and purposes 
‘ inlugutus.* In modern times it is the usual course for the 
courts to reverse outlawries upon motion, without obliging 
the parlies to sue out writs of error or procure pardons, and 
by this practice justice is expedited and expense saved. 
OVATION. ' [Tinu m pii.| 

OVERBURY, SIR THOMAS. [James I.] 

OVERSEER, an officer appointed by justices of coun¬ 
ties or boroughs, lor parishes under the 43 Eli/.., 2, and for 
townships under flic 13 & 14 Car. II., 12. They cannot he 
less than two nor more than four for one parish or township. 
Churchwardens uro ex-officio overseers of the poor. The 
duties of an overseer and of an assistant-over* i r arc? iden¬ 
tical, the latter being a paid officer, appointed under the AD 
Goo. III., 12, where, on account of the amount of the popu¬ 
lation, the extent of the parish, or other dit'imtties, the 
services are onerous and troublesome. Before the passing 
of the Poor-Law Amendment Act, il was the business of an 
overseer us well to appropriate and distribute as to make 
out. and collect the poor-rates. Where no select vestry ex¬ 
isted, he was judge of the necessities of applicants for and 
receivers of parochial relief, an appeal in case of refusal 
lying before magistrates in pettj sessions. For an account 
of the abuses which arose* from the trust the law formerly 
confided to overseers, see the article Poem Law. We will 
now describe the present duties of an overseer in parishes 
subjected to the operation of the Poor-Law Amendment 
Act : 1, Reflating to the management of the poor and to the 
hoards of guardians of the district: 2, With respect to re¬ 
turning lunatic and jury lists; 3, With reference to the 
registration of voters. 

1. Tho Poor-Law Amendment Act limited the authority 
of an overseer of the poor, by transferring to a board of 
guardians such portion of his duties as related to ascertain¬ 
ing fit objects for parochial relief, the amount of relief to be 
given, and tho manner of giving it. With such services ho 
lias now little to do. His first business on entering upon 
his office is to possess himself as soon as he is able of the 
parish books and documents, ineluding all orders of bastardy 
under which money is payable; to collect outstanding arrears, 
if any ; and to settle the balance with tho outgoing overseer. 
He will probably be soon called upon to levy a rate, which 
must ho made by a majority of parish-officers. On refusal 
by any party to pay the rate being sworn to by the overseer, 
a summons will be granted against the defaulter by a 
magistrate. An appeal may be carried by the rate payer to 
the district potty sessions, on tho ground of inequality, un¬ 
fairness, or incorrectness, if at least seven days* notico be 
given to the collector or overseer under tho hand of the party 
appellant; or to the quarter-sessions, on the ground that the 
property is not rateable. It is then the duty of the overseer 
to appear before the justices to support the validity of the 
rate. He must collect all arrears that he is able from the 
fathers of bastard children, and keep the weekly payments 
from them currently paid up. In cases of refusal to pay, 
ther difficulties, he should apply to the Board of Guard¬ 
ians for advice before taking the proceedings justified by 
law. lie i$ only to give relief to the poor 4 in any ease of 
sudden or urgent necessity ;* and, as soon as he is able, is 
to report to the velioving-ollicer his having given such 
relief. The relief may not be given in money, but onlv in 
articles of absolute necessity. The orders of tho Poor-Law 
Commissioners further set forth, that 4 If any overseer shall 
receive an order directing relief to bo given to any person 
(duly certified, under the hand und seal of one of the signing 
justices, to be of his own knowledge wholly unable to work), 
without requiring that such person shall reside in any 
workhouse, ho shall forthwith transmit tho same to the 
relieving officer of his township or place, to bo laid before 
the Board of Guardians at their next meeting.* At the 
end of each quarter the overseer will receive a notice from 
the auditor of the union to attend him, that l\is accounts 
may be examined and audited. At these times he should 


take with him all his parish books, letters, and papers, to 
any of which reference may possibly be made. He is to 
manage and collect the rents of parish property; and at 
the end of the Michaelmas quarter lie should make out a 
4 terrier of tho lands and tenements, and an inventory of 
stock, moneys, goods, and effects belonging to such parish or 
nluce, or given or applicable in aid of the poor-rates thereof.* 
The accounts of overseers must, be submitted to two magis¬ 
trates for their examination within fourteen days after the 
26th of March. The proceedings for the election of a 
guardian or guardians in their district arc likewise conducted 
for the most part by the overseer. He must distribute and 
affix the notices, receive the names of candidates, and, it 
there he a contest, circulate voting-papers, receive the votes, 
and return the names of tho successful candidate or candi¬ 
dates, according to the forms of the Poor-Law Commis¬ 
sioner.*^ and the provisions of the 4 & 5 William IV., 
cap. 70. (See clauses 38-41 of th is Poor- Llvc Amendment 
Art.) 

In eases iftAvhifh affiliation seems desirable, or respecting 
orders of rmhovnl from his parish, or notices received of 
orders of removal to it, the overseer should hear the opinion 
of the Board of Guardians at their next ensuing meeting. 
He will likowi.se receive? instructions, if he is ignorant or 
doubtful of tilt* forms which must be complied with in such 
cases. 

2. At their first potty-sessions after the lAlli of August, the 
justices of the district issue their warrants to the overseers 

j to return lists of all insane persons chargeable in their re¬ 
spective parishes. It is the duty of the overseer to make 
this return, as well as, in the case of any insane person be¬ 
coming chargeable, to give notice within seven days to some 
magistrate acting for that division of the county. In July 
lie will receive from the high-constable of the division a 
precept, containing full information of his duty respecting 
the return of a list of persons liable to serve on juries. This 
return is to he made before the 1st of September. 

3. With regard to registration, his business is as follows. 
On the 20th of June in each year, he will affix on the church 
door a notice, directing fresh claimants for votes to make 
formal claim in writing to the overseer on or before the 20th 
of July. Ilis next step is to mako out for each parish an 
alphabetical list of the names of all persons already in tho 
register, together with those of all claimants. This list 
must be completed by tho last day of July, and affixed on 
tho church or chapel, and, if there he no church or chapel, 
in some conspicuous situation, on the two first Sundays in 
August. lie must give copies of this list for a reasonable 
payment, if required. On or before the 25th of August, 
objections to votes may be received. Ail alphabetical list 
of objections is to bo posted, as before, on the two Sundays 
next preceding the 15th of September. When the revising 
barrister holds his court, it will be the duty of the overseer 
to attend. His expenses arising from bis duties connected 
with registration are defrayed from tho poor-rate. So far 
with regard to registration of county voters. Overseers of 
a parish situated in a borough, by the last day of July, 
without any claims being made, must make an alphabetical 
list of persons having a Id/, qualification in respect of pre¬ 
mises situated in their parish. A similar list of freemen 
must he made where freemen are entitled to votes. These 
lists must be fixed as above. Claims from persons omitted and 
objections are received on or before the 25th of August, and 
lists of those claims, &e. are to be posted on the two Sun¬ 
days next preceding the 15th of September. The forms ac¬ 
cording to which overseers are4o frame their notices are to 
he found in the acts of parliament whence their obligations 
arise, and are collected in a useful pamphlet, from which this 
article has been compiled, entitled ‘The Duties of Over¬ 
seers of the Poor,’ by George Dudgeon, London. 

OVERTURE ( Ouverture , Fr.), a musical composition 
for a full instrumental band, introductory to an oratorio, 
opera, or ballet; a kind of musical prologue, and, us such, 
ought, to be in good keeping with the piece which it ushers 
in; though in most instances but little attention has been 
paid to the character of this important feature of the melo¬ 
drama. There are some exceptions however, and it would 
bo unjust to the memory of three most intellectual com¬ 
posers not to mention, as instances of deep thought and 
poetical imagination, tho fine overtures to Don Giovanni , 
The Freischutz , and A Midsummer-Night's Dream , all of 
which fully prepare the mind—in so far as inarticulate 
sounds can prepare it—for the romantic stories and su- 
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pernatural agency on which the" following scenes ore 
founded. 

The overture originated with Lully [Lully], whose com¬ 
positions supplied many of the early Italian operas with an 
opening instrumental piece. And indeed the great Handel 
himself imitated to a certain extent the overtures of tho 
French composer; though in this case, as in every other of 
the kiud, he improved whatever he touched. 

OVERYSSEL, a province of the kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands, is situated between” 52° 6' and 53° 52' N. lat. and 
between 5° 41)' and 7“ :/ E long. The area is 1280 squaro 
miles, or about that of the county of Gloucestershire. It. is 
bounded on the north by Friesland and Drentlie, on the 
east by the kingdom of Hanover and the Prussiun province 
of Westphalia, on the south by Guclderland, and on the 
west by Gueldcrland and the Zuydcr Zee. It is a low level 
country, containing a few hills, which the inhabitants call 
mountains. The soil is wet and marshy, especially in the 
eastern part, where the peat moors of Editor and Ilardeu- 
berg extend between Ryssum, Hardenberg. and Ootmar- 
sum. There are likewise several sandy heaths, but near 
the Yssel there is some rich corn land. The chief river is 
the Yssel, which runs along tho frontier of Guclderland, 
and is 600 feet in breadth ; it is joined at Deventer by the 
Schicpbeck, and falls into the Zuydcr Zee below Kampen ; 
other rivers are the Zwarte Water (i.e, Blackwutcr), 
the Vechte, and the Linde. A canal, called the Willems- 
vaert, which unites the Yssel and the Zwarte Water, was 
opened in 1 Nil). The province contains several small lakes. 
The climate is moist, and, on account of the extensive 
marshes, unhealthy. The products are some corn, liux, rape 
seed, pulse, potatoes, garden fruits, plums in great abund¬ 
ance, and some wood,especially oak and alder. There are the 
common domestic animals, poultry, small game, great num¬ 
bers of wild geese, fish, and bees. The inhabitants derive 
their chief subsistence from the breeding of cattle and by 
digging peat. Agriculture is of secondary importance, 
except in some few spots on the Yssel. The pastures being 
very rich, especially in the western parts of the province, the 
oxen attain a great size. The sheep, which are numerous, 
are of a small breed, and their wool is coarse. The breed 
has however been improved by the introduction of merinos. 
The horses are nearly equal to those of Guclderland. Con¬ 
siderable profit is derived from the breeding of bees and 
ihe fisheries. The mauiifaetures are linen, woollens, cotton, 
paper,chioliy printing-paper and common writing-paper: there 
are iron-works at Deventer. Tho bleaching of linen is pretty 
commonly canicd on. The articles of exportation are cattle, 
butter, cheese, wool, plums, honey, wax, linen, basket-woik, 
oak bark, and paper. In proportion to its extent, this is the 
least populous province in the kingdom ; the number of the 
inhabitants is 101,500, who are mostly Calvinists; there 
are however many Roman Catholics, some Baptists, and a 
few Lutherans. 

Tho province is divided into three districts, those of 
Zwoll, Almelo, and Deventer, so named after the chief 
towns. Zwoll, the capital of the province, is a well built 
town on the Zwarte Water, a short league from the Yssel, 
and rather farther from tho Vechte, with which it has a 
communication by means of the Willemsvaert above men¬ 
tioned. It is defended by a rampart, which is planted with 
avenues of trees, aud by very strong outworks. It has three 
gates, leading to as many suburbs, eight churches, a house 
of correction, and a Latin school. The inhabitants, between 
16,000 and 17,000, carry on a considerable trade. There 
are nineteen tanneries, fourteen manufactories of cordage, 
two paper-manufactories, one of snuff and tobacco, and ex¬ 
tensive bleaching-grounds. 

Deventer is on the right bank of the Yssel, over which 
there is a bridge of boats, and which here receives the 
Schiepbeek, which runs through the town. It is a fortified 
town, but the works have fallen into decay. There are 
seven churches, the principal of which has some fine paint¬ 
ings on glass. There is a gymnasium and other public in¬ 
stitutions. The manufactures are linen, carpets, and stock¬ 
ings (of which the poor-house supplies 20,000 pairs annu¬ 
ally), tobacco, and cordage; many of the inhabitants follow 
tho occupations of tanners, sugar-refiners, salt-boilers, 
wax-bleacliers, iron -founders, and brewers. Deventer is 
famous for a kind of gingerbread, the composition of which 
is said to be a secret, and which is annually exported to 
the value of 5000/. The trade of Deventer is very consi¬ 
derable; the exports are com of all kinds, ham and bacon, 


tobacco, wine, cheese (a million pounds in a year), oil, sugar, 
chicory, us a substitute for coffee, wool, vinegar, and rum. 
The population is now (1840) above 14,000. Deventer is 
the birth-place of the learned James Gronovius. Thomas & 
Kemp is taught and died in this town.* 

Almelo, on tho Vechtc, has 2500 inhabitants, among 
whoni there are many Baptists; they manufacture woollens 
and linen ; of the latter 14,000 pieces arc annually exported. 
Other towns in this province are Enschede, 2Guo inhabit¬ 
ants, and its district Lomncskc, with 6000 inhabitants; the 
manufactures of which are worth a million of llorins annu¬ 
ally. Hasselt, 1500 inhabitants; Stueuwyck, 2500 inha¬ 
bitants; Borne, 3000 inhabitants, and Hcngelo, 2500 in¬ 
habitants, both of them nourishing manufacturing towns. 
(Hasscl; Horschclmarm; Canuabich.) 

O'VIBOS. [Ox.] 

OVI'DHJS, PU'BLIUS NASO, was born at Sulmo in 
the country of the Peligni, b.c. 43, the same year in which 
Cicero wus murdered, and on the very day on which the 
consuls llirtins and Punsa died. The events of his life arts 
chioliy known from his own writings, and more particularly 
from the 10th elegy of the 4th book of the ‘ Tristan’ Ovid 
was of an equestrian family, lie had a brother exactly 
twelve months older than himself; the two brothers were 
sent to Rome for their education at an early ago. From 
his boyhood Ovid was fond of writing verses, and, as he 
says of himself, 

* Spoilt© sum uimieros carmen veniebai .vl aptov, 

El quod teutnlum scribeic \trail* ciat.’ 

His father discouraged his poetic aspirations on tho 
ground that poverty was the condition of poets, and the yout h 
accordingly tried to prepare himself for tho career of the 
bar. The two brothers were educated under the care of some 
of the best teachers then in Rome—Plotius Grippus, whom 
Quintilian {Inst. Or ., ii. 4) considered one of the first teachers 
of eloquence, Arellius Fuscus, the friend of Horace, Mcssala, 
and Portius Latro, the friend and companion of Seneca. 
Seneca says that ho had seen Ovid practising declamation 
before Fuseus. His brother Lucius died after completing 
his twentieth year, an event which Ovid most affectionately 
lamented. On attaining the suitable age, Ovid discharged 
t he office of one of theTriuniviri, and other public duties subse¬ 
quently. lie also aeted as one of the court of the Centumviri, 
and on several occasions as a judex. {Trist., ii.) But neither 
his bodily strength nor his disposition was suited to public, 
or active life ; poetry was his delight, aud he resolved to 
dedicate himself to it. He accordingly sought the society 
of the contemporary poets whose names he has himself 
recorded. lie was acquainted with Mucer, Propertius, 
Pontieus, Bassus, and Horace, who was about twenty-two 
years older. lie only just saw Virgil and Tibullus, both of 
whom died b.c. 18. lie was married to his first wife when 
he was very young. The match was not a suitable one?, 
and the wife was soon divorced. A second wife was in like 
manner put away, though tho poet had no serious charge 
to make against her. Ovid's amours with Corinna, whom lie 
celebrates under this fictitious name, and with other 
women, may have tended to interrupt his conjugal felicity. 
However this may be, lie ventured to take a third wife, with 
whom he lived happily to tho time of his exile. He had 
a daughter, probably by his third wife; the daughter was 
tw ice married. II is father died at tho advanced age of ninety, 
and his mother shortly after; but neither of them lived to 
see their son's disgrace and exile. 

Ovid spent an easy life at Romo in the enjoyment of tho 
society of his contemporary noels and friends, Alticus, Pedo 
Albinovanus, Tuticanus, and others already enumerated, and 
in the possession of a competent income. He visited Asi«» 
and Sicily, but it does not appear afcwhat period of his life 
{Ex Pont., ii., Kp. 16); probably when lie was-a young man. 
H is residence at Rome was near the Capitol ( Trist., i., El. 3), 
and he had some gardens near the junction of the Flatni- 
liiun and Claudian roads; he had also a patrimony in the 
country of tho Peligni. Ovid was intimately acquainted 
with the family of Augustus Cresar; and an * Epicedion on 
the death of Drusus* (b.c. 9), addressed to his mother Liviu, 
which is still extant, is attributed to him, Among his vari¬ 
ous poetical works which were written and published before 
his exile, his three books * Artis Amato rite,' appeared in tho 
year 2 b.c., the same year in which Augustus banished his 
daughter Julia. Previous to the 4 Ars Amatoria' he had 
published bis three books of * A mores,' which were origin¬ 
ally in five books; and also his ‘Heroides.' 
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At the close of the year A.n. 8, when he had just com¬ 
pleted his fiftieth year, he was banished from Romo by 
Augustus. The sentence was altogether unexpected; it 
‘ell on the astonished poet like a thunderbolt. The place of 
_ii*> exile was Totm, a Milesian colony {Trial., iii. v El- tf) in 
the country of the Getai, on the banks of the Kuxine. 
Ovid has described in a most touching manner ( Tr/sA, i., EL 
,V the last night which he .‘■pent in Home . and his eternal 
separation from his wi/e and friends; his daughter was 
absent in Libya. His property was not confiscated, but his 
exile was for life. The cause of the banishment of Ovid is 
not distinctly stated by himself, nor by any other writer; a 
circumstance which bus led to various conjectures, all of 
which however are devoid of any historical foundation. 
The supposition that Ovid was banished for an amour with 
the emperor's daughter Julia rests on no evidence, and is 
inconsistent with the fact that Julia was banished ten years 
before Ovid. He admits ( Trist., v., El. 11) that his offence 
deserved a severer punishment than the emperor inflicted. 
His sentence was not Exsilium, but Relegutio; and the 
difference was not unimportant. Exsilium was followed by 
loss of fortune and citizenship ; llolegatio was not followed 
In loss of citizenship, and only accompanied with loss of 
property so far as such loss was comprehended in the sen¬ 
tence of llolegatio. The poet himself lias expressed this 
with st rict technical accuracy in one of his elegies addressed 
to his wile, in which he tells her that she cannot be truly 
upbraided as being the wife of an exile, inasmuch as his 
sentence was only llelegatio: 

* Noc vilum, «♦*<• o\)CK, him* jiik nr.lii 

Wum incnii vitio |M*nli*r«* rnm-tn mm 
fil'd mdn poor :i to l.icimiA noil niTuit ill!. 

Nil nisi mo imtrii-* juhsit nturr fori a.* 

Trist., x.. Kl. 11. 

In other passagos however (Trist., iii., Kl. 3, &c.) he calls 
himself Kxsul, but doubtless in the general sense of that 
term ; for llelegatio was one of the species of which Exsilium 
was the genus. 

He admits ( Trial., ii. 207) thut there were two charges 
against lnrn, the character of his amatory verses and some 
fa nil (error) which lie never mentions. The whole of the 
second hook of the 4 Trislia,' which is addressed to Augus¬ 
tus, is an apology for his erotic poetry, and he complains 
that though written long before tlie date of his banishment, 
it was made the ground or pretext of his punishment: 

* Non qumiiu* jam priclrm smiptn prrrnviiniis lino: 

Supplicilftui pntilur uon nova culpa novum.’ 

Trist., ii. 53S. 

In various other passages ( Trist ., iii., El. 14 ; iv M El. 1 ; 
v., Kl. 1 ; 4 Kp. e\ Ponto,’ i. 1, &c.) he refers to his poetry 
us one cause of his misfortunes. It may he conjectured 
that he was punished under the provisions of the Julian 
Law, Do Adulteriis cocrcendis (Dig-, 4H, tit. v.), which was 
passed about n.c. 17 ; for though the provisions of this law, 
as known to us, make no mention of obscene poetry, it is 
clear ftoin the title in the 4 Digest' that the law extended 
beyond punishing the direct parties to an act of adultery, 
fi r it. punished, among others, those w ho lent their houses 
for adulterous purposes. Ovid himself says, that of the two 
charges brought against him, one should he nameless, hut 
the other was founded on his amatory poetry as encourag¬ 
ing to adultery: 

* Altcrn para Kupcrmt qua turpi eriminc taetiin, 

Arguor obscu'Ui doctor adult**i ii.’ 

Trist,, li. 211* 

At the time of his banishment the fifteen books of the 
‘Metamorphoses’ were unfinished (Trist., i., El. 1; ii., 535 ; 
iii., El. 14); the poet had burned them, as being incomplete, 
at the time of his leaving Romo, but there were other copies 
in existence. The twtftve books of the 1 Fasti,' of which the 
first six only have been preserved, were also written before 
his exile, and, as the poet tells us, inscribed to Augustus 
Crosar. They were finished during his exile, and, as we 
v,owow have them, inscribed to C;csar Gunnanicus. 
rcceivtfia.works of Ovid written during his banishment are, 
(duly certi’ books of the * Tristia,' and the four books of bis 
justices, to from Pontus:' the letters are addressed to his wife, 
without rtHnius, Pedo Albinovanus, Gr seem us, Ruflnus, and 
workhouse/? his friends. The 4 Ibis' also was written in his 
relieving offnt, and apparently soon after his arrival at Tomb 
the Board chstanding the most abject entreaties of the poet 
end of eacKterest or ins friends, Augustus never recalled him 
the auditor oihmcnt. He died at Tom i, a h. 18, in the sixtieth 
may be exatuisge and the tenth of his banishment. Augustus 


I died four years before him. The circumstance of his not 
| being recalled by Tiberius renders it probable, as bus been 
I conjectured, that he had incurred the anger of Livia 
1 Augusta. The poet, who had enjoyed all the pleasures of a 
luxurious cupital and the society of all his most distinguished 
contemporaries, spent the last years of his life among a 
barbarous people and in an inhospitable climate, worn out 
with grief and mental anxiety (Ex Ponto , i., Ep. 4). His 
only consolation in exile was to address his wife and absent 
friends, and his letters were all poetical. The Muses, who 
were the cause of his calamity* were also his consolation in 
misfortune. Though the 4 Trislia* and the 4 Letters from Pon- 
tus' have no other topic than the poet's sorrows, his ex¬ 
quisite taste and fruitful invention have redeemed them 
from the imputation of being tedious, and they are read with 
pleasure and even with sympathy. 

It shows the]versatility of his talent that he wrote a poem 
durihg his exile in the Getic language; the subject was, the 
raises of Augustus Coesar and his family. The rude 
arbariaus to whom Ovid recited this poem were surprised 
and delighted: their uncivilised minds acknowledged the 
power of 4 immortal verse.' They applauded and antici¬ 
pated the poet's recall; but the stern master of the Roman 
world was inexorable. (Ex Panto , iv., Ep. 13.) 

The works of Ovid form one of the most valuable parts of 
the literature of Rome. With the exception of the 4 Meta¬ 
morphoses,' they 9 i a e all written in the elegiac measure, the 
restraint of which would have been ill suited to such long 
compositions as the 4 Fasti,’ in the hands of almost any other 
Roman poet. But Ovid was a perfect master of the technical 
part of poetry, and it is surprising with what consummate 
skill he has contrived to include in each consecutive pair of 
versos a full and complete sense. It is rarely necessary to 
go beyond each pair of verses in order to obtain the mean¬ 
ing of the poet; each couplet is generally complete in itself. 
And yet the whole of a long poem written in this measure is 
so uiifully and skilfully combined, that it exhibits a faultless 
unity. It. is a necessary consequences however of this re¬ 
straint, that the elegiac poems of Ovid are sometimes 
expressed with such an epigrammatic brevity as to be ob¬ 
scure ; and the antithesis, which seems to be in some mea¬ 
sure inseparable from this kind of measure, and certainly 
was rather sought after than avoided by the poet, is some¬ 
times too frequent. 

If we estimate the character of Ovid by bis erotic poetry, 
wo must admit that he is without excuse. The pleasure of 
the sex seems to liuve been the uppermost thought of his 
mind, and the tendency of his 4 Amores * and 4 Ars Aniatoriu * 
must he considered injurious to the morals of a people. The 
4 lie media Amoris’can hardly be viewed, as some are in¬ 
clined to view it, as a kind of Palinodiu, or recantation of 
his amatory poetry. If we estimate the character of the 
poet by that of the licentious agc"in which he lived, we shall 
judge him more favourably: though a man of pleasure, lie 
was temperate in eating and drinking, humane, and gene¬ 
rally beloved. 

There are no passages in the extant works of Ovid which 
appionch the gross obscenity of many passages in Catullus, 
Horace, uud other Roman writers; and this is a merit, at 
least viewed as a matter of taste. In a moral point of view 
his poetry may be more dangerous. Tho voluptuous pic¬ 
tures of Ovid are only covered with a transparent veil; and 
even this is sometimes withdrawn. It is rather singular 
that the 4 Hercules,’ which abound in obscure allusions and 
in voluptuous imagery, and are often difficult to understand, 
should have been so much used as an elementary school¬ 
book in modern times. 

The two great works of Ovid are his 4 Metamorphoses ’ 
and his 4 Fasti.' The subject of the 4 Metamorphoses’ is 
briefly expressed in the opening of the first book:— 

' In nova fort animal mutatasdicern formas 
Corpora^ Dl coeptU (nam vos mutasiU «*t illas) 

AiUpirate mcis: primaqtie ab origins mundi. 

Ad mea perpetuum daducite tempo ra carmen.* 

The rich mythology of Greece furnished Ovid, as it may 
still furnish the poet, the painter, and the sculptor, with ma¬ 
terials for liis art. With exquisite taste, simplicity, and 
puiho9, he lias narrated the fabulous traditions of early ages, 
and given to them that appearance of reality which only a 
master-hand could impart. His pictures of nature are 
striking and true; he selects with care that which is ap 
propriate; he rejects the superfluous; and when he has com¬ 
pleted his work, it is neither defective nor redundant. 
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The art of the rnetorician, as well as that of the poet, is 
prrrcptiblc in all the works of Ovid, but particularly in the 
* Metamorphoses.’ The two speeches of Ajax and Ulysses, 
in the beginning of the thirteenth book, are in their kind 
models of oratory. He who could write the speech of 
Ulysses, might himself have become an orator, and if he had 
Jived in the age of Hortcnsius and Cicero, might have 
shown, as Ulysses did— 

• quid fucundia posset. 

The * Metamorphoses ’ arc read with pleasure by youth, 
and are re-read in more advanced age with still greater 
delight. The poet ventured to predict that his poem would 
survive him, and be read wherever the Roman name was 
known. 

The ‘ Fasti * of Ovid are in fact a valuable historical mo¬ 
nument. He bus preserved to us the Roman calendar, with 
all the antient stories attached to it, collected from the tra¬ 
ditions of the people and the old chroniclers and antiqua¬ 
rians. llis own explanations may often be of little value, 
but they are easily separated from the antient story or tra¬ 
dition which he relates. lie begins with January, and fol¬ 
lowing the days of tho month in order, he assigns to each 
its appropriate festival or solemnities. It shows, no small 
art in a poet to convert the Calendar of his country into a 
pleasing and instructive poem, rich in historical facts, and 
cMilivened and relieved by true poetry. A complete com¬ 
mentary on the 4 Fasti* would be a valuable commentary on 
Roman history. The last six books are unfortunately lost. 

Ovid wrote also one tragedy at least, the 1 Medea * ( Trist ., 
ii.) which is highly spoken of by Quintilian {Inst. Or., x. 1), 
and by Tacitus ( De Oral. Dialog, , 1*2). 

There are various other small poems attributed to him, 
perhaps without good reason. 

The editions of tho collected and separate poems of Ovid 
are numerous. The best edition of his complete works is 
by Hunnunn, 4 vols. 4to., Amsterdam, 1727. The French 
translations of the various poems, which are very numerous, 
are mentioned ut the end of a long article on Ovid in the 
‘Biographic Universelle.’ There are numerous English 
translations:— 

The best translation of Ovid into English verse is ‘Ovid’s 
Metamorphosis, in Fifteen Books, translated by the most 
Eminent Hands,* London, 1717, fol. There have been 
numerous reprints of this version. The translators were, 
Dryden, Addison, Congreve, Rowe, Cay, Ambrose Phil¬ 
lips, Garth, Crnxall, and Sewell. Sandys translated the 
first five books, Lond. If)*27,'fol.; and separate books have 
been translated by others. 1 There is a literal prose trans¬ 
lation by Clarke, London, 1735, 8vo.: and there is an¬ 
other prose translation, London, 174S. There are many 
translations of tho ‘Art of I^ve,* one by Dryden, Congreve, 
&c., as well as of the ‘Ileroical Epistles,' one by Quarles, 
Lend. 1G73, 8vo.; and there are translations in verse or 
prose, or both, of the * Fasti * and the other works. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that a translation of 
Ovid into English can have little value, A great part of 
lii.s merit consists in his language; and it is impossible to 
render the meaning of the original, except by periphrasis and 
paraphrase, which hardly convey the meaning, and most cer¬ 
tainly destroy the beauty of that which is a work of con¬ 
summate art. 

OVIE'DO, a town in Spain and tho capital of the pro¬ 
vince called Asturias, is situated in a plain at the confluence 
of two little rivers, Ovia or Ovc and Nora, the former of 
w hich runs into the Nora, and the Nora into the Nalon, 
another inconsiderable stream in the neighbourhood. The 
origin of Oviedo is generally assigned to Fruela I., grand¬ 
son of Pelayo, who is supposed to have built it in a d. 
759, soon after his accession to the throne of Asturias. 
According to other authorities, Oviedo was a considerable 
town before the time of that sovereign, who is said only to 
have made it tho capital of his new conquests from the 
Moors. In either case, it is more than probable that Oviedo 
was so called from the river Ovia, or Ove, near to which that 
town stands. During tho middle ages Oviedo was known 
throughout Christendom as the City of the Bishops (‘Civitas 
Episcoporum’), owing, we are told, to the great number of 
dignitaries of the church who, being persecuted and exiled 
by the Mohammedan conquerors, took refuge in this place. 
Oviedo was formerly the seat of a bishop, but a council 
having been held there in 90), the bishopric was by the 
pope elevated into an archbishopric. This dignity however 
P.C., No. 1048. 
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was in the course of time transferred to the church of Sant¬ 
iago, and Oviedo became a bishopric as before. 

Oviedo contains an episcopal palace, three parishes, a 
cathedral, and a collegiate church: it had also three con¬ 
vents of monks and three of nuns, besides four hospitals. 
Tho university, one of the finest buildings in tho (own, is 
W'ell endowed, and contains a numerous and select library 
The cathcdrul, which is also supposed to be the foundation 
of Fruela in 7G0, is a magnificent structure of the pure 
Gothic style, equalled perhaps by none in tho Peninsula. 
It once contained a rich treasury of valuable vases, relics, 
and other ornaments, but these were almost entirely lost dur¬ 
ing the French war. The remains of fourteen kings and 
queens of Asturias are deposited in one of the chapels. 
There is also in the town another very fine church, Sail 
Salvador, built by King Silo in 774. Tho streets are tole¬ 
rably straight, regular, and well paved. The principal 
square, where the market is held, is handsome and large. 
There are some public walks, ornamented with fountains 
and trees, the principal being that called ‘El Chamhel.* 
The town is provided with good water by a very sumptu¬ 
ous aqueduct of forty-one arches, entirely built, of freestone. 
Oviedo has little or nocommerco, like mostof the inland towus 
in Spain, owing to the total want of roads. It has a few tan- 
yards, two manufactories of woollen hats, horn combs, but¬ 
tons for tho use of tho peasantry, and some coarse linon- 
stu(Ts. There is also a manufacture of arms, supported by 
the government, but the works have of late been sus¬ 
pended. 

Tho population of Oviedo in 1827, the epoch of the last 
census, was 10,470. It. is the birth-place of the celebrated 
Foijoo, the author of the ‘Teatro Critico,’ Madrid, 1 777 ; 
of the bishop Don Pelayo, who lived in ihe time of Fer¬ 
nando el Magno, and left a.chronicle of Spain and a genea¬ 
logy of the kings of Asturias; of Luis Fernandez de 
Oviedo, the author of many excellent works on medicine 
and botany ; and lastly, of the celebrated Marina, the au¬ 
thor of the ‘Teona de las Cortes,’ Madrid, 1822. Oviedo 
is 47 miles north of Leon, 43 u I9 ; N. lat, 5° 57' \V. long. 

(Mifmno ; Florez, Ksjaiia Sagrudu, Madrid, 1751 ; 
Pons.) 

OVIE'DO Y VALUE'S, GONZALO FERNANDEZ 

DE, one of the earliest historians of the New World, was 
horn at Madrid in 1478. Being of noble Asturian descent, 
he was, at the age uf twelve, introduced into the rujal pa¬ 
lace as one of the pages of Prince John of Castile, the soli 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. lie continued wiih the court 
several years, and was present, though a boy, at the closing 
campaigns of the Moorish war which preceded the surren¬ 
der of Granada (1490-92). In 1514, according to his own 
statement, ho embarked for the West Indies, where, al¬ 
though lie revisited liis native country several times, ho 
continued during tho remainder of his life. 0\iedo occu¬ 
pied several important posts under tho government: he 
was made governor of the fort and harbour of Santo Do¬ 
mingo in the island of Hispaniola or Ilayti, and captain of 
a company of infantry. Charles V. appointed him also to au 
office of a literary nature, for which ho was highly qualified 
by his vast learning and his long residence in the New 
World, that of historiographer of the Indies. It was in this 
capacity that lie produced his principal work, ‘ Historic 
General de las Indias,* in fifty books, twenty of which, 
making the first part, W'ere printed for the first time at Se¬ 
ville in 1535, fob;* reprinted at Salamanca in 15-17, fol.; 
and lastly, at Valladolid in 1557. It was translated inlj 
French by Jean Poleur, and published at Paris in 155G, 
fol. A summary of this work is also inserted in Barcia’s 
collection of the • Historiadores Primitives do las Indias 
Occidentales,* Madrid, 1749, fol. Oviedo wrote likewise 
1 Tratado do la Natural Ilistoria do las Indias,* Toledo, 
152G, besides two tracts respecting the ‘Palo de Guuyacan’ 
(the Guayacum officinale of Linnaeus) and the Palo 
Santo’ (Lignum vitro), which are translated into Latin in the 
first volume of the collection, ‘Scriptorum de Morbo Gal- 
lico.* But the work for which Oviedo is justly celebrated, 
though known only to a few scholars, is his ‘Quinquage- 
nas,* so entitled from its consisting of fifty dialogues, in 
which the author is the chief interlocutor. This interesting 
production contains a very full notice of the principal per¬ 
sons in Spain, their lineage, revenues, and arms, with an 

A copy of thi« scarce edition, with the author’s signature appended to it i 
which belonged ouce to Sir Joseph Hanks, is in tho British Museum 
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inexhaustible fund of private anecdote, all which renders it c 
a most valuable addition to the history of that time. This t 
work however still remains in manuscript, in three folio s 
volumes, in the national library of Madrid, and it is only \ 
through the extracts of Navarreto that we are enabled to ] 
estimate its contents. Oviedo has been accused of treating u 
the Indiana employed in the gold-mines with unjustifiable c 
cruelly. His‘History of India* too has been denounced t 
by no less an authority than Las Casas as a wholesale fa- i 
bricatinn. ‘as full of Ties almost as pages;’ but there can 
be no doubt that, though somewhat loose and rumbling', he 
possessed extensive stores of* information, by which those 
wlu» have followed him have greatly piofitod. 

The time of Oviedo’s death is uncertain, but lit; must 
have lived to a considerable age: he was still alive in De¬ 
cember loofi, since the original manuscript above alluded 
to, preserved in the library at. M - hid, is signed by him at 

the age of 79. ... 

t Navarrete, Coined on de Vnges y Descuunmientos, Ma- 
strid, JsJj ii'j ; Prescott, History n 1 the Reign of Ferdinand 
mid Isabella, vol. i. ; Munoz, Hhtoria del Nuevo Mundo, 
Madrid. I7‘M; Pinelo, Epitome de la Bibliotcca Oriental, 
Miidi id. 17.'!/.) 

OVJ'P.A IIOUS. An animal is said to be oviparous when 
the ovum, or egg, is excluded from the body entire and i 
hatched after such exclusion. Birds aud the great majority 
of reptiles are ovipaious animals. 

OVIS. | 

OVOVIVPPAIIOUS. An animal is said to he ovovivi- 
parous when the egg is hatched within the body and the 
young one Is excluded alive. Thus, among the Reptiles , the 
young of the Lizaid known by the name of Honiara vivi- 
para , the / the Rattlesnake , and tho Blindivorm , are 
hatched before they are excluded from the body, and not 
long before such exclusion; indeed it is probable that the 
rupture of the i gg takes place during the parturition. The 
Muuotieineft(AV/m//w and Ornithor/n/nc/ius) and the Mar- 
sujaalia are examples of ovoviviparous imimmiferuus qua¬ 
drupeds. 

OVULE, in Botany, is the nnimpregnated seed. It ori¬ 
ginates from a succulent cellular space called the placenta 
j Placenta], in the inside of the seed-vessel, and maybe, 
described as a cellular cone or nucleus, enclosed within one 
or two coats, which are perforated at the apex of tho colic. 
The latter contains a minute sac, called tho sac of the 
amnios, in which tho embryo appears after tliu process of 
impregnation has taken place. The examination of mon¬ 
strous formations renders it probable that the ovule, mor¬ 
phologically considered, is a hud; hut this d ictrine is not 
universally admitted, and vequiios confirmation. The mo¬ 
difications of the ovule consist eluelly in an inversion of its 
parts, aud in a loss of one of its membranous coatings, the 
details of which are suited only to special introductions to 
botany. An account of them will be found in Lindley’s 
Introduction to Botany, :5rd edition, p. 211. 

OVULITKS. [Opkhcumfkha.] 

O'VULUM.(Malacology.) [Gyimi.wd.k, vol. viii, p. 267, 
ot sen.] 

OYVKN, JOHN. [Theology.] 

OWEN, W. [Bible Society.] 

OWHYIIEE. [Sandwich Islands] 

OYVLS. [Stiugidas ] 

OX. Tho genus Bos of Linnouis consists of thoso rumi- 
nanls only which ure familiarly known as Oxen; and though 
at the conclusion of this article we shall endeavour to give 
a sketch of the family Bi)vid"\ according to the views of | 
more modern zoolugi-ts, it will treat mainly of Oxen only, 
or the forms comprised under the Linnean genus above 
named, and the genus Ovil • of De Blainvilic. 

Organization. 

Sket' ton ; Skull.— 1 Tho front, or forehead, is wide and 
flattened; tho lucrymal bone is enlarged below and leaves 
no open space between it and the nasal bone. The upper 
occipital and parietal bones unite at so early a period into a 
single bone, that the cult almost at. its birth has them 
already in the confluent state ; but in the earlier stages of the 
fee Lis, the two parietal aud the i\\o interparietal bones are 
distinguishable. The occipital suture remains strong below 
the occipital crest, and so differs from ihe other ruminants; 
and the “ ‘"d suture reaches up to this crest, (bus form- 
n g the principal character of the phtsiognomy of\he ox 
Tho hole analogous to the splueno-palatme aperture is I 


enormous and is hidden in Ihe sunken space behind the 
orbital or supermolar prominence of the maxillary bone; 
at its superior border a small portion only of the vomer is 
perceptible. The tympanic cavities terminate in long sharp 
points, and between them the basilary hone presents two 
strong prominences. The temporal ala of the anterior 
sphenoid bone, which in the antelopes and stags has the 
crest but slightly projecting, has in the Oxen a strong and 
sharp projection. 

Dental Formula ‘.-—Incisors tt ; canines 0; molars 

o 
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Teeth of Ox. 

(See the figures of skulls of Oxen in tho article Bison* 
and thoso of tho Bos Gaffer and Bos primigenius below.) 

The rest of the skeleton is much like that of tho other 
ruminants, und tho following cuts will give a better idea 
than words of the construction of the extremities. 

The anterior angle of the spine of the scapula is pro¬ 
longed, as in the camels, into an acromial apophysis, and 
the spinal border is rounded; morepver in the Ox the base 
of tho spine towards tho neck of the bone is blended with 
the ant., rior border. In the pelvis of the ruminants gene¬ 
rally the spinal angle of the ossa ilii is wider and placed 
more backwards than the external angle, the truncation of 
which is oblique and nearly continuous to the anterior 
border of the bone. The pelvis of the Ox may thus he 
easily distinguished from that of the horse, which lias its 
spinal angle pointed and as forward as the external angle, 
which last is more truncated, so as to be nearly square. The 
ischium of the Ox, moreover, is much more elevated above 
the cotyloid cavilv, the ischial tuberosity is truncated so as 
to present three angles, and the posterior edge of the pelvis 

• Iii the article TIisok, vol. It., p. 402, left hand column, and last Una of tha 
third paragraph of tha note, for * auum* road‘ unum.* 
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ft, Fore-foot of ox; b, hind-foot of th« same, 

f.inns n well marked re entering angle, whilst in the horse 
the came part is nearly rectilinear. Our limits do not permit 
a more detailed description, and indeed the other points in 


which the skeleton of the ox differs from other ruminants 
are principally those of size and proportional length and 
thickness. The annexed cut will convey a general idea of 
the entire construction, and the several bones are within 
the reach of most of those who would wish to examine tho 
parts in detail. 

Organs of Digestion.— The number and disposition of 
the teeth will be found at p. 74; and the digestive canal 
may be well studied by examining the following prepara¬ 
tions in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
{Physiological Series). No. 555 exhibits the stomach and 
small intestines of a foetal calf ( Bos Taurus , Linn.). The 
rumen is laid open, showing its communication with tho 
(esophagus and tho reticulum, and tho scvcrnl compart¬ 
ments into which it is divided: tho two lurger occupy tho 
upper part of the paunch; the two smaller form sacculi 
visible exteriorly at the lower part of the paunch; ihe latter 
appear to be analagous to the cardiac sacculi of the Peccary 
and Kangaroo, but aro both lined with cuticle. The reti¬ 
culum, or honey-comb hag, is laid open, so as to exhibit the 
large aperture of communication with the preceding cavity, 
and the groove, or canal, leading from the oesophagus to the 
psultcriura or plicated cavity. It is along this canal that 
the re-masticated food is conveyed to the psnltorium, tho 
muscular walls of the groovo shutting out the reticulum 
equally with the rumen. A black bristle is passed through 
this communication, and the psalterium laid open, showing 
the laminae within it, and the opening into the ahomasus, 
which is left entire. No. 550 consists of portions of tho 
four cavities of the stomach of a calf, exhibiting their mail' 
ner of communication with each other and with the oeso¬ 
phagus, more especially the canal which leads from the 
oesophagus to the psalterium, and the muscular sphincter 
surrounding it. This sphincter is endowed with a peculiar 
irritability, which occasions it to contract upon the degluti¬ 
tion which follows rumination, and to dilate when food is 
swallowed after having undergone the first mastication 
only. It is obvious that by the contraction of this sphinc- 
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ter the re-mastic&tcd food is in gveat measure prevented 
from entering either the rumen or reticulum, but must pass 
directly into tho third cavitv, tho orifice of which is by the 
same act drawn up towards the oesophagus to receive* it. 
The villi of the rumen are very short and pointed. The 
alveoli of the reticulum and the laminae of the psalterium 
are also beset with villi. The vascular lining of the abo- 
masus is seen to be thrown into broad rug&e, in the small 
portion of the cavity which is preserved in the preparation. 
No. 559 is the portion of tho rumen of an Ox. The villi 
are still more flattened in shape than they are in the sheep, 
and are pointed at the extremity (whereas those in the sheep 
are dilated), except near the reticulum, where they assume 
the form of lamina) with irregular jagged margins. No. 
560 presents a small portion of the American Bison, in 
which the villi are much longer, coarser, and of a darker 
colour. In No. 564, A, a portion of tho reticulum of an 
Ox is shown, where the cells are seen chielly disposed be¬ 
tween broad parallel septa, and the larger cells, formed by 


the narrower transverse septa, are jtgain divided into smaller 
cells. No. 5G4, 13, is a small portion of the psalterium of 
an Ox, prepared to show the different sizes of tho laminin 
of this cavity. These lamina* are of two kinds, large and 
small; the larger ones are of two sizes, which alternate with 
each other; bul between each of the larger lamina* a small 
one is interposed. They are all beset with papilla?, and 
lined with cuticle, part of which has been turned down from 
one of the largest laniime. No. 836, A, is a small portion 
of the spleen of a calf (Bos Taurus), which has been ma¬ 
cerated after distention of the cells, to show the meshes of tho 
cavernous structure of the spleen and the large size of the 
cells or spaces which they intercept. (Cat., vol. i.) It 
should not be forgotten that the tongue of the Ox performs 
a principal | art in collecting the food before it is submitted 
to the organs of mastication and digestion. 

Urinary System.— In the same museum will bo found 
(No. 1252) the kidney of an Ox (Bos Taurus) minutely 
injected, and & section removed to show the ramifications of 
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the pH via, or elongated infundibula. The corticalsubstanec 
presents externally a number uf clefts extending inwards to 
a varying depth, and in some degree; corresponding to the 
separate cones of tubuli uriniferi within; this gives a lobu- 
latcd structure to the gland, which is permanent. A simi¬ 
lar structure is observable in the human kidney at an early 
period of existence, but the clefts are afterwards obliterated 
by a continued development of the cortical substance. No. 
1254 is a similar specimen, and No. 1255 is a smaller lobe 
of the same kidney, on one side of which the cortical sub¬ 
stance is rent, to show the minute tortuous secerning 
vessels. No. 1250 is tho section of the kidney of an Ox, 
showing three mamillcp converging to terminate apparently 
in one infundibulum ; and No. 1258 exhibits a longitudinal 
section of the kidney of a bison, showing the numerous me¬ 
dullary cones and the ramifications of tho pelvis whic h 
extend into the substance of tho kidney to surround the 
inamillie and receive the urinary secretion. The cortical 
substance is thinner than in the Ox, and the kidney shorter 
and broader. ( Cat ., vol. ti.) 

Brain, Nervous St/s inn, and Senses. —No. 13*28, in the 
Physiological Series of the same museum, shows tho brain 
of an Ox ( Bos Taurus) injected, and the pia mater removed 
from the left hemisphere to show the convolutions, which 
are more numorous and wavy than in the sheep. 

Sight. —This sense is acute in tho ‘genus Bos by day. 
The anterior perforation of the choroid coat, or pupil, is 
oldong. In the Physiological Series of the museum of the 
College, the broad transverse tapetum lucid urn of tho eye of 
an ox is well shown in tho preparation No. 172H. The pig¬ 
ment utn in the ox, as well ns in most if not all animals 
feeding on grass, has (in the same eye) certain portions 
which are white, and others which are of a fine green. The 
eyelids and nictitating membrane of a cow aro exhibited in 
No. 17s5, and bristles are placed in tho puncta lachrymalia, 
and also in tho duets of some of tho meibomian glands. 

Hearing, also acute. 

Smell and Taste. —Well developed. No. 1256 of the 
series above alluded to shows one of the inferior turbinated 
bones, with the pituitary membrane injected. The taste is 
also sufficiently developed, and from the supply of nerves 
must, in conjunction with the smell, be capable of accu¬ 
rately distinguishing the aroma of various plants in order to 
tho selection of those which are most agreeable and whole¬ 
some, and the rejection of those which are disagreeable or 
noxious to it. That this power of distinction sometimes 
fails is fatally shown by the mortal consequences of brows¬ 
ing on the yew and other deleterious plants, to which the 
hungry animals have through carelessness or other uccident 
had access. 

Touch .—This sense cannot he very acute in the extreme 
ends of the extremities at least; though there is sensibility 
enough to warn tho animal of injury and to guide its steps. 
More would have been superfluous and annoying. In the 
museum of the Royal College of Surgeons (Physiological 
Series), No. 2*6 exhibits the hisulcate foot of a calf in¬ 
jected. The nail or hoot is removed from one of the toes 
to show tho vascular and sensible laminro, similar to those 
in the horse, hut much smaller. No. 1412 is the foot of a 
slink culf {firtus yucca*) injected, showing the different 
states of the ciiticular covering, which, although still thin 
and soft whero the hoofs are afterwards to be perfected, is 
too dense at those parts to permit tho vascularity of the 
curium to appear through; and No. 1413 is unother foot of 
a calf injected, and the hoofs removed, to show tho vascular 
lam\na» and villi of tho Ahrium covering the last phalanges. 

Bond, Reproduction, §c .— Oxen are eminently herbi¬ 
vorous for though they will browse upon shrubs and trees, 
grass and herbage is their staple; no one can watch a cow 
grazing without observing how perfectly the whole mecha¬ 
nism works together, the tongue sweeping in a wliisp of 
herbage into tbe vice formed by tho cutting-teeth of the 
lower jaw and the unarmed front of the upper one, and the 
muscles immediately aiding with the upward jerk to sepa¬ 
rate the bite from the roots on which it was growing. For 
an account of tho varieties of oxen bred by the grazier, 
and of tho food on which they are fatted for the market, see 
the article Cattlk. In a state of domesticated nature, that is, 
where the animal roams at large and is not stall-fed, or con¬ 
fined to what aro called artificial grasses, or to artificial 
food, wo aro told ; n «The Swedish Pan' (Anuen. Acad,, vol. 
ii.) that oxen eat 276 plants and refuse 218; that heifers 
vast" away in enclosures whero the meadow-sweet grows in 
abundance and covers the ground so that they cun scarce make 


heir way through it: 'the country-people,* says the author, 
are amazed, and imagine that tho meadow-sweet affords 
hem no nourishment; whereas the goat, which is bleating 
on the other side of the hedge, is not suffered to go in, 
:hough he longs to be browsing on this plant, which to him 
,s delicate and nourishing food.* The leaves of the Long¬ 
leaved Water Hemlock are fatal to oxen, whilst the goat 
feeds heartily and safely upon it. Linnaeus found that this 
plant was the cause of the terrible disease that raged among 
the horned cattle at Tornea. He had scarcely left the boat 
which carried him over the river to the fatal meadow before 
he was convinced. The cattle, it appeared, died as soon as 
they left off their winter fodder and returned to grazing; 
the disease diminished as the summer came on, at which 
time, asw'ell as in the autumn, few died. The distemper 
was propagated irregularly and not by contagion: tho cows 
were driven in the spring to the meadow where Lin mens 
landed, and where ho saw plenty of the Long-leaved Water 
Hemlock , and there they died swollen and in convulsions. 
In other places the plant was scarce. ‘ The least attention 
will convince us,’ says Linnaeus, ‘ that brutes spurn what¬ 
ever is hurtful to them, and distinguish poisonous plants 
from salutary by natural instinct; so that this plant is not 
■aten by them in the summer and autumn, which is the 
reason that in those seasons so few cattle die, viz. only such 
us either accidentally or pressed by extreme hunger eat of 
t. But when they are let into the pastures in spring, partly 
from their greediness after fresh herbs, and partly from the 
emptiness and hunger which they have undergone during 
a long winter, they devour every green thing which comes 
in their way. It happens moreover that herbs at this time 
are small, and scarcely supply food in sufficient quantity. 
They are besides more juicy, are covered with water, and 
smell less strong, so that wluit is noxious is not easily dis¬ 
cerned from what is wholesome. I observed likewise that 
tho radical leaves were always bitten, the others not; which 
confirms what l have just said. I saw this plant in an ad¬ 
joining meadow mowed along with grass for winter fodder; 
and therefore it is not wonderful that some cattle, though 
but a few, should die of it in winter. After I left Tornea 1 
saw no more of this plant till 1 came to the vast meadows 
near Lipuningen, where it appeared along the road; and 
when 1 got into the town I heard the same complaints as at 
Tornea, of the annual loss of cattle with the same circum¬ 
stances.’ The author of the ‘ Swedish Pan ’ also observes 
that a hungry stomach will often drive animals to feed upon 
plants that were not intended for. them by nature. But 
whenever this 1ms happened, they, if they escape, become 
more cautious for the future, and acquire a certain kind of 
experience; and he instances the Monk's-hood, which grows 
near Fahluna, and is generally left untouched by all tho 
animals that are accustomed to these places ; but if foreign 
cattle are brought thither and meet with this vegetable, they 
venture to take too large a quantity of it, and are killed. 
He adds that the cattle that have been reared in the plains 
of Scliouen and Westragothia commonly fall into a dysen¬ 
tery when they come into the woodland parts, because they 
feed upon some plants which tho cattle used to those places 
have learned to avoid. Meadow-Saffron is among the plants 
:lcleterious to oxen if taken in any large quantity; and 
Hellebore is also said to be poisonous to them. Yew is 
fatal, as it is to herbivorous quadrupeds generally, the green 
temptation being probably too strong for cattle kept on short 
allowance. Actions-at-law in this country have not been 
uncommon against a defendant for not keeping up bounds 
or hedges, whereby the plaintiff's cattle strayed into places 
where yew-trees grew, fed on the branches, and so died. 

Preparations illustrative of the organs of generation in 
till male will be found in the Physiological Series of the 
museum of tho College, Nos. *2557, 2558, 2559; and Nos. 
‘2750, 2757, 2758, 2769, and 2760, illustrate the female 
organs, the first of the last-named numbers exhibiting those 
of the American Bison, and the others those of the Cow ( Bos 
Taurus), the Heifer, and the foetal cow. 

The period of gestation is nine months. The normal 
number is one; though there are not uncommon instances 
of the cow bringing forth twins, and rare cases of her pro¬ 
ducing three, and even more, at a* birth. In tho case of 
twins, if they be male and female apparently, the apparent 
female is generally barren, and is called a Free Martin 
( Taura probably of Columella, Varro, and the antient 
Romans). 

Mr. Josse (Gleanings of Natural History , 1838) states 
that if the cow has twins, one of them a male and the other 
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a female, tlie latter is always barren; but this is an error, 03 
we shall presently see. • It is a fact known, and 1 believe 
almost universally understood,' writes John Hunter, in bis 
Account of the Free-Martin , ‘ that when a cow brings forth 
two calves, and one of them a bull-calf, and the other to 
appearance a cow, that the cow-calf is unfit for propagation, 
but the bull-calf grows up into a very proper bull. Such 
a cow-calf is called in this country a Free-Martin, and 
is commonly as well known among the farmers as either 
cow or bull. Although it will appear from the description 
of this animal, that it is an hermaphrodite (being in no 
respect different from other hermaphrodites), yet I shall 
retain the term fret-martin to distinguish the hermaphro¬ 
dite produced in this way from those which resemble the 
hermaphrodite of other animals; for I know that in black 
cattle such a deviation may ho produced without the cir¬ 
cumstance of twins; and even wliere there are twins, the 
one a male, the other , a female, they may both have the 
organs of generation perfectly formed.’ 

Hunter goes on to state that the Free-Martin has all the 
external murks of a cow-calf as to the teats and the external 
female parts, or bearing, as the farmers term it; it shows 
no inclination for the bull, nor does the hull take notice of 
it. The form much resembles that of the ox or spayed 
heifer, and the animal is considerably larger than either the 
hull or cow, with horns similar to those of the ox. Its bel¬ 
low is like that of an ox, having more resemblance to that 
of the cow than the bull, and, like the ox, it is used for the 
yoke and fattened for the table. The llesh is generally con¬ 
sidered finer in fibre than that of either bull or cow, and to 
surpass that of the ox and heifer in delicacy of flavour, bear¬ 
ing therefore a higher price in the market; but there are 
not wanting exceptions where the flesh has turned out 
nearly as had as hull-beef, certainly worse than that of a 
cow. 

That the twin female is not always barren when the other 
calf is a male is proved by the following among other in¬ 
stances. Hunter relates that a cow belonging to Benjamin 
Way, Esq., of Denham, near Uxbridge, produced twins 
which were to appearance male and female. The latter 
died when about a month old. Upon examining the organs 
of generation, II untor found that they wero perfectly formed, 
ami to inako certain he procured those of a common cow- 
calf, and in comparison found them exactly alike. ‘This,’ 
he continues, A made us regret that the animal had not lived 
to an age that might liavo determined if it was capable of 
breeding; for the construction of the parts being to appear¬ 
ance perfect, is not sufficient of itself to stamp it a true or 

perfect female.It is however most probable that this 

was a perfect female, which is an exception to the common 
rule; and I have been informed there are instances of such 
twins breeding.” Professor Owen, in his valuable edition 
of Hunter's ‘Observations’ (1837), adds a note from Lou¬ 
don’s ‘Magazine of Natural History,’ which states that 
Joseph Hohroyd, Esq., of Withers, near Leeds, had a cow 
which calved twins, a bull-calf and a cow-calf. As popular 
opinion was against the cow-calf breeding, it being consi¬ 
dered a free-martin, Mr. Ilolroyd was determined to make 
an experiment of them, and reared them together. They 
copulated, and in duo time the heifer brought forth a bull- 
calf, and she regularly had calves for six or seven years 
afterwards. Nor are there wanting other cuscs of fertility 
under similar circumstances. 

Hunter gives a dissection of three frec-martins, a portrait 
of one, and figures of the organs of generation of all three, 
in the work last above mentioned, to which we refer the 
reader for further particulars. 

When a cow has twins and they are both bull-calves, the 
calves are in every respect perfect bulls; and if cow-cllves, 
they are both perfect cows. At least wo are not aware of 
any recorded instance to the contrary, nor have we ever 
heard of any. 

In the * Nouveau Bulletin des Sciences’ is given an ac¬ 
count of a cow which produced nine calves at three succes¬ 
sive births: first, four cow-calves, in 1817; second, three, 
two of them females, in 1818; third, two females, in 1819. 
With the exception of two belonging to the first birth, all 
were nursed by the mother. 

European Oxen. 

In addition to what is stated with regard to the supposed 
origin of our British domestic horned cattle in the article 
Bison (vol. iv., p. 401 , et seq.), we proceed to the considera- 
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tion of the further opinions published on this difficult sub¬ 
ject. 

Colonel Hamilton Smith, who appears to have taken con¬ 
siderable pains in investigating the history of the Burnt- 
nantia generally, and of the Bovine family particularly, 
places the fossil species under Bos ( Taunts) Urus, con¬ 
sidering the wild cattle of Chillingham and other parks as 
the white variety. 

Mr. Swainson {Classification of Quadrupeds ) observes 
that all writers agree that the large skulls of oxen found in 
the move rccont formations belonged to a formidable race of 
these animals which existed in Britain in a wild stale; that 
they belonged without doubt to the species named Urns by 
Censor and other nntient writers; and that these skulls not 
only possess a specific distinction, hut exhibit the type of a 
form essentially different from that of the domestic, ox. 

‘ All those skulls,’ he continues, ‘are nearly one-third larger 
than those of the Bos Taurus; they are square from the 
orbits to the occipital crest and somewhat hollow at tin! 
forehead. The horns, placed at the side of the above 
crest, show a peculiar rise from their roots upwards ; 
then bending outwards, and then forwards and inwards. 
No domestic races show this turn; hut numerous speci¬ 
mens of inferior sizes, found fossil in the Cornish mines, 
have this shape, and the wild hull of Scotland, the only 
example of this type now known to exist, retains it. The 
domestic oxen, on the contrary, of whatsoever country or 
breed they may be, have tho square concave forehead, 
with the horns rising from the ends of the frontal ridge. . . 
It appeara then that the antient Ur us, or wild bull, was 
a perfectly wild, savage, and untameable animal; not 
only does every account handed down from remote anti¬ 
quity assure us of this, hut it is even verified by the only 
living example of this form wo possess, the Bos Scoticus, 
still preserved in one or two of the northern purks. Although 
domesticated so far as to live within such precincts without 
absolute unprovoked violence to its keepers, it retains essen¬ 
tially all the savage characters ascribed to the more powerful 
species mentioned by the antieuts. Like that also it pos¬ 
sesses, when at a mature age, a kind of mane, about two 
inches long, and its throat and breast are covered wiili coarse 
hair. These characters, which are never found in the do¬ 
mesticated breeds of oxen, wore no doubt much more highly 
developed in tho antient Urns. The second type is the 
domestic ox; the external chuructcrs of which, to use the 
words of Major (Colonel) Smith, are “absolutely the same 
as the fossil Urus , and the wild breeds differ only in the 
ilexure of the horns. ’ But though these two types come so 
near each other in external appearance, nothing can he. 
more different than their moral character; the Urus, wild, 
savage, and untameable, remains, with all these propensities 
unimpaired and undiminished, from the period of its first 
creation down to the present day. The other, tame, harm 
less, and enduring, has voluntarily submitted to the service 
of man from the most remote antiquity, and seems to have 
been a companion of the earliest inhabitants of the earth.' 
Thus far Mr. Swainson (1835). 

Sir W. .Jardine ( Naturalist's Library,—Bnminantia , part, 
ii., 1830) remarks that by most persons it is thought that 
the domestic races of our cattle are originally sprung 
from the Bos bubalus, the Indian and European buffalo. 
‘Some again,’ continues Sir William, ‘treat of them ns 
arising from the aurochs or wild cattle of Germany and 
Poland. These, according to the system of Smith, come 
into subgenera different from the domestic breeds; and from 
both these suppositions the opinion of Baron Cuvier varies, 
as he is inclined to consider our present cattle identical 
with a species no longer existing in a wild state, hut which 
has, by the exertions of man, as in the instance of the 
camel and dromedary, been for ages entirely subjected lo 
his power. The remains of this animal have been found in 
a fossil state, and it is upon tho comparison of tlicst! 
remains with the skeleton of the aurochs, the buffalo, 
and our domestic races, that the Baron has founded his 
opinion.* 

Mr. Bell ( British Quadrupeds . 1839,—the Ox), after re¬ 
ferring to Griffith's Cuvier for Colonel Hamilton .Smith's 
interesting and learned dissertation upon the mythology and 
antient history of the ox, says, ‘ Whether the ox exist now, 
or havo existed within the range of sound historical testi¬ 
mony, in its original state, or whether, as in the case of the 
horse, ail the instances of the occurrence of wild oxen of 
this species now on record have not been derived from the 
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domestic race, fortuitously escaped from servitude and be¬ 
come wild, is a question which it is difficult if not itnpossiblo 
satisfactorily to solve. The antient accounts of the Ur us, 
or wild ox, declare it to lmvo been an animal of enormous 
size and great fierceness; and the horns are described as 
being large, spreading, and acute. In this country, and in 
manv parts of the Continent, have occurred numerous 
fossil bones of oxen, with large horns, having the form and 
direction of those of certain breeds only of our present cattle, 
particularly of such as are most wild; as for instance the 
celebrated wild white oxen of Craven, of Chillingham Park, 
and of Scotland, the Bos Sroticus of some authors. I can¬ 
not hut consider it as extremely probable that these Ibssi 
remains belonged to the original wild condition of our do 
mastic ox, an opinion which Cuvier appears to have enter¬ 
tained, who culls the *uills 44 Crfines scrnblablcs il ceux 
rt'un bajuf doniestiquc.” They are found only in very recent 
deposits, frequently in caverns mingled witli tho remains 
of various other animals, as in the celebrated cave of Kirk- 
dnltt, and in different parts of Cornwall and of Devonshire. 

1 have several teeth and some fragments of hones from Kent’s 
Hole, in tho latter county, where they were found in tho 
same mass with the remains of tho elephant, th ‘rhinoceros, 
the floor, the bear, and the livronn. Cuvier howovor consi¬ 
ders that they existed after tho destruction of tho latter 
species. It has indeed been attempted 1o prove that the 
antient remains alluded to, together with the Chillingham 
and Scottish breed, belong to a distinct specific type from 
the common domestic ox ; and some modifications of struc¬ 
ture have been cited in proof of this opinion. It does not 
appear to mo however that these modifications are of suffi¬ 
cient value to constitute specific distinction, as they apper¬ 
tain only to parts which are very variable in particular 
breeds of the domestic cattle; they arc, some slight differ¬ 
ences in tfm form and direction of the horns, and the 
existence, in old Hulls, of a short, rudimentary mane, and 
some huir upon the breast. Now there is certainly no point 
of sufficient importance to form a specific distinction, even 
wore tho form of the horns less variable than they are in our 
domestic oxen. We require yet a series of well authenti¬ 
cated and w f ell directed experiments on the intermixture of 
the Scottish or Chillingham cattle with the domestic breeds, 
and the fertile or infertile character of the progeny; which, 
if the views I have so repeatedly slated he correct, would at 
once decide the question. Even Colonel Smith himself, a 
high authority in these matters, although lie urges the spe¬ 
cific distinction of the two animals, says, “ the character of 
the domestic oxen is absolutely the same as the fossil, and 
the wild breeds difier only in the tloxuro of the horns and 
external appearance, occasioned by the variations of climate, 
food, and treatment.” Hut, it may he asked, do variations of 
climate, food, and treatment produce specific distinctions? 
And yet this distinction is, as I have just stated, held both 
by Col. Smith and Mr. Swainson. Upon tho whole, I can¬ 
not but believe that the fossil bones belonged to the original 
stock of our domestic ox, and that the wild white cattle, the 
Bos Sroticus and Crus Scntieus of the authors just named, 
approach so near to it as to leave it a matter of doubt, not 
whether they all belong to the same species, but whether 
this breed bo the uctual remnant of that original stock, or 
tho descendants of domesticated individuals, which have 
resumed in a great degree their wild character from having 
ceased through many generations to feel the effects of human 
domination.’ 

Mr. Henry Woods, in his Description of the fossil Skull 
of an Or (Bos Prinrigenius), discovered in May, 1839, at 
Mdksham , JVilts, 4to., 1839, after premising with reference 
to this part of the inquiry, that unfortunately two distinct 
species of Bos have received the title of Crus, states that the 
subject appears to him to stand thus: 1 The Urns of the an- 
tients, Bos Taurus , Linn., is tho ordinary wild bull of Cen¬ 
tral and Northern Europe, in somo parts of which il is said 
to exist at tho present day, particularly ill Lithuania, 
Poland, Sec., which is however somewhat more than 
doubtful; this is the true Urns (most probably a very 
old corruption of Taurus) of Csosar, in whose time a rem¬ 
nant of the race seems to have existed—tho aurochs of an - 
tient Germany, and the typical species to which the remains 
here described are to be referred. 

‘The Bubalus of Crosar, bison of the antionts. Bos bison, 
Linn., Bos Urus, Bomi., is the true auroch or bison of the 
modern Gormans; and there is no doubt but that, as re- 
j«u;ked by Cuvier, all tho error and uncertainty as to the 
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identity and separation of these species have arisen from 
the former having become extinct, or merged entirely into 
the state of domestication, and its original title having been 
transferred to tho latter—an animal very similar in size, 
figure, and habits, and now existing in a wild state in the 
districts formerly inhabited by the Urus or common ox:— 
these arc principally Poland, where it is termed the Suhr or 
Zubr ; the forests of Southern Russia; and the Carpathian 
and Caucasian mountains.* 

We must not omit the opinion of Bojanus, who (Nova 
Acta Acudemirc Natura* Curiosorum), as long ago as 
1826-7, after reviewing those advanced by Cuvier and others 
concerning the Urus or Bison of Eastern Europe, and the 
fossil remains of the different races of the Bovine genus, 
and giving a detailed account of tho habits and structure, 
and more particularly of the bony skeleton , of the cele¬ 
brated breed, which is at present restricted to Lithuania, 
containing about six hundred head, das decided in coming to 
the conclusion that tho Urus and Bison of the Greeks and 
Romans, and of later European authors, are one and the 
same animal; and he refers the fossil remains of tho genus 
fo two distinct types; the one wdiich lie denominates Urus 
triscus; and the otiier, tho Bos primigenius, upproximat- 
ng, but in a less degree, to the domestic ox. 

It now becomes necessary to turn our attention to the 
British wild cattle still in existence, and so often referred to 
n tho course of every argument touching the origin of our 
domestic oxen. These wild cattle are stated by Lesley to 
have inhabited tho great Caledonian Forest in antient times, 
and move recently they were to be found in Chillingham 
Park, Hamilton, Wollaton, Gisburnc in Craven, Lime-luill 
in Cheshire, Chartlcy Park, &c. In the first-named of these 
localities they arc carefully preserved in their pristine pu¬ 
rity, and wc select the description of these in Bewick (Mr. 
Culley’s, we believe) as being of older date than some of the 
interesting accounts lately published, and to which we shall 
presently advert. ‘Their colour is invariably of a creamy 
white, muzzle black; the whole of the inside of the ear, 
and about one-third of the outside, from the tips downwards, 
red; horns white with black tips, very fine and bent up¬ 
wards; some of Ihe bulls have a thin upright mane, about 
an inch and a half or two inches long. At the first appear¬ 
ance of any person they sot off in full gallop, and at. the 
distance ol two or three hundred yards make a wheel 
round, and come boldly up again, tossing their heads in a 
menacing manner: on a sudden they make a full stop, at 
the distance of forty or fifty yards, looking wildly at the ob¬ 
ject of their surprise ; but upon the least motion being made, 
they all again turn round and tly off with equal speed, but. 

| not to the same distance: forming a shorter circle, and 
again returning with a holder and more threatening aspect 
than before, they approach much nearer, probably within 
thirty yards, when they make another stand, and again lly 
off; this they do several times, shortening their distance, 
and advancing nearer, till they come within ten yards; 
when most people think it prudent to leave them, not choos¬ 
ing to provoke them further; for there is little doubt but, 
iu two or three turns more, they would make an attack. 
The mode of killing them was perhaps the only modern re¬ 
mains of t her grandeur of antient hunting. On notice being 
given that a wild bull would be killed on a certain day, the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood came armed with guns, 
&c., sometimes to the amount of a hundred horse, and four 
or five hundred foot, who stood upon walls, or got into tiees, 
while the horsemen rode off the bull from the rest of tho 
herd, until lie stood at bay, when a marksman dismounted 
and shot. At some of these huntings, twenty or thirty 
shots have been fired before he was subdued. On such oc¬ 
casions the bleeding victim grew desperately furious from 
the smarting of his wounds and the shouts of savage joy 
that were echoing from every side: but from the number 
of accidents that happened, this dangerous mode has been 
little practised of late years; the park-keepor alone ge¬ 
nerally shooting them with a rifled gun at one shot. When 
the cows calve, they hide their calves for a week or ten days 
in some sequestered situation, and go and suckle them two 
or three times a day. If any person come near the calves, 
they clap their heads close to the ground, and lie like a 
hare in form to bide themselves: this is a proof of their 
native wildness, and is corroborated by the following circum¬ 
stance that happened to the writer of this narrative, who 
found a hidden c&lf, two days old, very lean and very weak 
—on stroking its head, it got up, pawed two or three times 
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like ail old bull, bellowed very loud, stepped back a few is of opinion that tney are not descended from the aborigi- 
steps, and bolted at his legs with all its force; it then began nal stock, but that they are domesticated oxen which have 
to paw again, bellowed, stepped back, and bolted as before; run wild, and that the race was originally imported by the 
but knowing its intention, and stepping aside, it missed ecclesiastics from Italy, where herds of wild cattle much 
him, fell, and was so very weak that it could not rise, though resembling them still exist. The Gi&hurue wild oxen* aro 
it made several efforts: but it had done enough ; the whole said to have been originally brought from \Vbailey Abbey 
herd wero alarmed, and coming to its rescue obliged him to in Lancashire, upon the dissolution of that monastery in tho 
retire; for the dams will allow no person to touch their time of Henry VIII. Sir William Jardine gives a Very in¬ 
calves without attacking them with impetuous feroc ity, tcrcsting account of the Hamilton herd by Robert Browne, 
When any one happens to be wounded, or is grown weak Esq., chamberlain to the duke. These cattle are larger and 
and feeble through ago or sickness, the rest of the herd set more robust than Lord Tankerville’s: their body is dun- 
upon it and gore it to death. The weight of the oxen is ge- white; the inside of the ears, the mu/'.le, and the hoofs 
nerally from forty to fifty stones the four quarters: the cows black; and the forepart of the leg, from the knee downwards, 
about thirty. The beer is finely marbled and of excellent mottled with black. Tho cows seldom have horns. Their 
flavour. Those at Burton-Constable in the county of York heads aro rounder than in the Tankerville breed. The 


were all destroyed by a distemper a few years since. They 
varied slightly from those at Chillingham, having black ears 
and muzzles, and the tips of their tails of the same colour: 1 
they were also much larger, many of them weighing sixty 
stones; probably owing to the richness of the pasturage in 
Holdc-rness, but generally attributed to the difference of 
kind between those with black and with red cars, the former 
of which they studiously endeavour to preserve. *Thc breed 
which was at Drumlanrig in Scotland had also Hack 
cars.* 

Now though there is unquestionably in this interesting 
account ample evidence of wild habits, there is nothing to 
he found in it to show that the race had not been at some 
lime under the dominion of man, and from circumstances 
had been for a series of years liberated from his yoke. The 
prevailing white colour is not usually found in mammiferous 
j aces which have never been domesticated ;* and with regard 
to the red ears, Mr. Bell (who admits the probability of 
the pure creamy white body, the red ears, and the black 
muzzle, being a true specific character) slates that he has 
been in the habit, ever since he was a boy, of examining 
every white specimen of cattle that has come within his ob¬ 
servation, and he has never yet seen one that had not some 
colour about tho ears, either red or black, according to the 
breed. Ilis attention was first attracted to this by having, 
when a school-boy, soon a beautiful pure white calf, belong¬ 
ing to the parent of one of liis schoolfellows, and, finding 
that about half of the ears was red, it struck him that such 
might possibly be an invariable character, and so, he says, 
lie has found it. 

With regard to the test of breeding proposed by Mr. 
Bell, it is stated in a noto to tho narrative quoted above 
from Bewick, that tamo cows in season uro frequently 
turned out amongst the wild eattlo at Chillingham and ad¬ 
mit the hull; and that the calves produced by these means 
are invariably of the same colour with tho wild breed (whito 
with red ears) and retain a good deal of the fierceness of 
Iheir sire. In Sir William Jardi lie's volume above alluded 
to, the weight of the Chillingham cattle is said to reach 
from fifty to sixty stones, and the oxen are stated to feed 
heavier, approaching near to tho Lancashire breed, the 
horns being long and beautifully turned. 4 A few years 
ago, a fine ox was fed to a large size, and was quite tame 
and gentle.’ The turning out of tauie cows, mentioned in 
Bewick, is, it seems, no longer permitted, for the present 
keeper of the nark (1836) at one time possessed a wild cow, 
which he liau taken when a calf, in consequence of tho 
death of its mother: it was gentle, was milked as a cow, and 
bred freely with the common bull; but the propagation 
was not allowed to proceed further, the calves being Killed 
at an early age: at Hamilton also great care is taken to 
preserve the breed, and if a cross should take place with the 
domestic bull, the young is destroyed. (Jardine.) We can 
understand the pardonable pride of keeping up this fine 
antient breed of cattle in all its purity ;t but we must never¬ 
theless regret that the experiment hod not been allowed to 
proceed so as to afford the test alluded to by Mr. Bell. 

But though these wild cattle have for a long period been 
looked upon by many as the descendants of the aboriginal 
rave of Oxen in Great Britain, serious doubts, supported by 
reasoning of some strength, have been entertained of their 
claim to such high antiquity. 

The author of the article Bo$ % in the * British Cyclopedia,’ 

9 Tho White Hear in certainly an example to the contrary ; but it mny be 
txuittidomi at an exception to an ulosost ifriieiul rule ; tho unseti of the Alpine 
Hare ami Krmine are merely instances oi’whiter dress. 

t It is said that the stock at Chillingham was once reduced to a single cow 
hi calf. The oflspriug was fortunately a hull. 


roof of the mouth is black, or spot fed with black , and the 
longue is black, and generally lipped with black. Mr. 
Himlmarsli’s paper read to tho British Association in 183s, 
gives a history of the print* inal herd at Chillingham, and a 
graphic description by Lord Tankerville himself. Sir Philip 
Egerton (‘Annals of Nat. Hist.,* 18311) states, on the au¬ 
thority of a MS. record, that the same breed of wild cattle 
existed at Bishop’s Auckland in 1635. Mr. Woods thinks 
that there appears considerable doubt as to their being truly 
descendants of a native race, and quotes Lord Tankervillo’s 
letter. • In the first place,’ says liis lordship, 4 1 must pro¬ 
mise that our information as to their origin is very scanty; 
all that we know and believe in respect to it rests on 
conjecture, supported however by certain facts and rea¬ 
sonings, which lead us to believe in their antiuut origin, 
not so much from any direct evidence, as from tne impro¬ 
bability of any hypothesis ascribing to them a more re¬ 
cent date.’ 

It is dangerous to prophesy; but wo venture to believe 
that, if a cross with tho common bull were to bo permitted, 
the offspring would be as fertile as any of the varie¬ 
ties which now adorn tho pastures of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

The most accurate representation of the Chillingham 
breed known to us, with the exception of Edwin Landseer's, 
is 1 The Wild Bull of tho Antient Caledonian Breed, now in 
the Park at Chillingham Castle, Northumberland,’ designed 
and engraved by Thomas Bewick, and printed at New¬ 
castle by Solomon Hodgson, in 178!). The size of the cut 
was ‘J£ inches by 7£ inches, and only 230 copies were 
printed. It was the largest wood-cut that Thomas Bewick 
ewer engraved, and is justly celebrated as his masterpiece. 
After the few impressions wero taken, the block broke into 
several pieces: these pieces were hound together with iron, 
with the exception of the figured border, which was about 
three-quarters of an inch in breadth, cut upon several pieces 
of wood, and put round the block; and in 1817, impres¬ 
sions were printed by Edward Walker, Newcastle,without the 
border; the size of the cut being then reduced to 7J inches 
by inches. About six proof impressions were taken off 
on vellum from the block in its original state, and are highly 
valued. {Memoir. Select babHs^ 1820.) The figure of tho 
Wild Bull in Bewick’s ‘Quadrupeds’ is tamo in com pa- * 
rison. 

We now proceed to consider tho Ox in an economical 
point of view. 

Ox or Steer is the castrated male of the bovine race: he 
is railed an ox-calf or bull-calf until lie is a twelvemonth 
old, a steer until he is lour years old, and after thut an ox 
or bullock . A sufficient number of the most likely of the 
mule calves being selected for the future propagation of the 
breed, the others are castrated between tho first and third 
months. 

The advantages derived from the performance of this 
operation aro very great. 1 he nutriment, which is no longer 
directed to tho sexual organs, goes to the general enlarge¬ 
ment of the frame; the propensity to fatten is abundantly 
increased, and the animal becomes far more docile and 
tractable. The use of tho ox in agricultural and other 
labours may be traced in almost every country and to pe¬ 
riods of the remotest antiquity. 

The education of the steer should commence between the 
second and third year. At an earlier period lie has scarcely 
sufficient strength, and at a later one he may have become 
obstinate and self-willed. His education should be founded 

9 White, like tho Chilliugbam cattle, but hornless, and v iihout lha iutida of 
tho cars brown. 
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on paticuco and kindness, and then the term of it will be 
far shorter than is generally imagined, and the result 
will he permanent. 

There has been much dispute with regard to the compa¬ 
rative advantage of the employment of cattle and horses in 
agricultural labours. The former are said to cost less and 
to be supported at less expense. For the latter it is pleaded 
that a smaller number are needed—*that the work is, on 
pressing occasions, far more quickly performed, and that it is 
always abundantly greater. The plain matter of fact how¬ 
ever is, that although the ox is still used for slow and heavy 
work on many farms, he is not so generally employed as he 
used to be, even by his warmest advocates, and tlie use of 
him has been completely abandoned by a very considerable 
vftwiber of agriculturists. 

1 n the native counties of the best breeds, be is still admired 
and valued as a beast of draught, hut by the majority of 
farmers his vuluo is now chiefly or solely estimated by the 
quantity and quality of the meat that he will yield, accord¬ 
ing to the care that is bestowed upon him and the expense 
that is incurred. He is in the fullest perfection ut four 
years old, and he will then provo more profitable to the 
farmer than if he wero worked four or five : ears longer, 
when (he quality of his flesh will be deteriorated and his 
disposition to fatten considerably impaired* 

The consideration of the principal diseases of cattle was 
purposely deferred until their different breeds and varieties 
and uses had passed under consideration. They are not so 
numerous as those of the horse, but there is often consider¬ 
able difficulty attending the treatment of them. From the 
peculiar temperament of cattle and the comparatively great 
quuntity of blood which flows in their veins, promptness in 
the recognition and the treatment of disease is of far greater 
consequence than in the horse, rapid as is often the progress 
of his muladies. Few of the discuses of the horse destroy 
him at otiee; but there aro many maladies of the ox which 
must bo met at the instant, or they will be uselessly strug¬ 
gled with afterwards. Let the owner and the veterinary 
surgeon take good heed of this. 

The diseases of calves should he first considered. They 
are as numerous as those of the colt, and more fatal. At 
the head of them stands diarrhoea. This sometimes occurs 
when the calf is hu tiered to continue by the side of its own 
(lain. Both starvation and excess of food in the mother 
will produce it. More particularly will this bo the case 
when a foster-mother is employed. If she has calved but a 
very few weeks before the newly-dropped young one is put 
to her, the bowels of the calf will almost certainly be 
disturbed. Where it can conveniently be accomplished, 
every culf should.be reared by its own dam. A state of 
considerable purging should never be neglected many days, 
and more especially if the animal loses its gaiety or is in 
evident pain, or the dung is unusually offensive or tinged 
with blood. The grand cause of this is acidity in the stomach 
or intestines, which gradually causes inflammation of the 
inner coat of these vessels. ,^The irritation hero set up is 
communicuted to the constitution generally, and exhaustion 
and death ensue. Then recourse must be had to a com¬ 
pound medicine, the vulue of which cannot ho too highly 
estimated. It is borrowed from tho work on ' Cattle,* pub¬ 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
and the former should never ho without it. There should bo 
an alkali, ohalk,to neutralise the acid; an astringent, catechu, 
to arrest tho discharge; a sedative, opium, to allay the irrita¬ 
tion ; and a carminative, ginger, to support the strength of 
the patient. These should he mingled in tho proportions of 
eight parts of the first, four of the second, one of the third, 
and two of the fourth. A large teaspoonful of this powder 
should ho given twice or thrice in the day, according to 
circumstances. 

Costiveness is a contrary disease to this. It should never 
be suffered to continue long, for it is fraught with danger. 
The best aperient for calves and cattle is Epsom salts, in 
doses of I ruin one to two ounces, with a scruple or half a 
drachm of ginger. 

Cough should ho promptly attended to the moment that 
it is heard. A dose oi physic, small doses of powdered fox¬ 
glove, with nitre, or, in bud cases, a slight bleeding, will 
usually remove it. 

In proceeding to the diseases of adult cattle, we are 
struck with the numerous diseases of the eye. Ulceration 
f if the fids will generally yield to tlie nitrated ointment of 
r.ercuiy locally applied, and a course of alterative medicine. 


Warts should be excised by means'of a pair of scissors, and 
lie root touched with uitrate of silver. 

For inflammation of the haw, or membrane at the eomer 
if the eye, a weak goulard lotion, or Ihc tincture of opium, 
Jowercd with ten times its quantity of water, will be useful; 
but if there is any fungous growth on the haw, extirpation 
will afford the only cure. Inflammation qf the eyelids will 
generally yield to fomentations of warm water. For in¬ 
flammation of the eye, warm or cold fomentations, tlie 
former at tho first, and the latter a day or two afterwards, 
with the opiate lotipn at the commencement, and a very 
diluted one of white vitriol—two grains to the ounce—when 
the inflammation is subdued, with a moderate bleeding or 
a dose of physic, will constitute the most successful means 
of cure. Ulceration of the eye will be best treated with 
the opiate lotion, but cataract and gutta serena do not admit 
of cure. 

In fracture of the horn, if the bones are not quite sepa¬ 
rated, they may be bound together by tarreu cords or 
splents. If there is a perfect fracture of the hone, it should 
be sawn off as closely as possible to the head, uud a hot iron 
passed over the surface. 

Water in the head in calves, known by the enlargement 
of the head and the stupidity of the animal, admits not of 
any cure. The giddiness which is sometimes observed in 
them and even in the adult beasts—turning round and round 

-is usually hopeless. 

Apoplexy, or sudden determination of the blood to the 
head, produced by the forcing system being carried too far 
and the process of fattening hurried too rapidly on, can bo 
cured only by the most decisive measures. The animal that 
is thus struck must be bled until lie faints, and powerful 
purgatives administered and continued. Phrenzy is pro¬ 
duced by the same cause, and can only he cured by the 
same treatment. In theso cases, 15 or -0 drops of the 
croton oil should bo added to the aperient. Locked jaw too 
frequently bids defiance to medical treatment. The only 
hope of cure consists in active bleeding and tho continued me 
of Epsom salts and croton oil, until the bowels are opened. 
Immediately after the bleeding, the jaws will usually be found 
sufficiently relaxed to admit of the administration of medi¬ 
cine. This golden opportunity should never be lost. As an 
adjuvant, a seton of black hellebore in the dewlap may he 
tried. Young cattle are .occasionally subject to fits. Al¬ 
most without warning, the beast staggers, falls’ bellows, 
and is convulsed in every limb. This is the consequence of 
over-heating or over-driving, or both. Tho physic and the 
fleam must he here put into active use*. Perhaps it would 
he prudent to send such a patient to the butcher with very 
little delay. 

Rheumatism .—There aro few diseases of more frequent 
occurrence among cattle than this. It is not long absent in 
a low marshy situation, and it is the constant attendant on 
careless or cruel exposure to cold and wet. It is rccoguised 
by the difficulty of motion and the occasional expression of 
pain. The cure is comprehended in one word, ‘comfort.* 
A little mild physic, with warm comfortable drinks and 
gently stimulating applications, will hasten and confirm the 
cure. Connected with or a consequence of rheumatism is 
swelled joints, yielding sometimes to stimulating embroca¬ 
tions and comfortable lodging. There are however other 
tumours unconnected with the influence of cold; such are 
fluctuating tumours, usually about the knees, which require 
stimulating embrocations and the occasional uso of the 
budding-iron , followed by the application of a blister when 
the fluid has escaped. Other tumours, also in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of ioiuts, are of a hard character. They will 
generally yield to frictions with an ointment of the hydrio- 
clatc of potash, this drug being also administered internally 
in doses of 6 or 8 grains daily. The too frequent conse¬ 
quence of these affections is palsy, at first confined to cer¬ 
tain limbs, but gradually spreading over the frame, being 
however most visible in the hind extremities. Here again 
the whole treatment may be included in the comprehensive 
word ‘comfort.* Small doses of physic, the administration 
of the white antimonial powder, the use of stimulating em¬ 
brocations, with warm lodging and good food, especially 
mashes, will be useful adjuvants. 

As for that species of nervous affection, rabies or madness, 
it admits not of cure; and it has but one cause, namely, the 
bite of a rabid or mad dog. If a farmer knows that certain 
beasts have befln bitten, or has strong reason to suspect it, 
he will act wisely in sending them to the butcher* for 
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after the disease has once appeared, there is no cure, and 
the meal is spoiled. 

Tt i* time to recur to the diseases of other systems and 
parts. Too frequent and destructive is that inflammation 
of the tongue and mouth, recognised by the name of Main. 
It con.Nists of vesicles and tumours occupying the side of the 
tongue and the membrane of the mouth, speedily ulcerating, 
becoming gangrenous, producing much swelling of the face 
and head, und rapidly destroying the animal. It often ap¬ 
pears under the form of an epidemic, and it is frequently 
contagious. The mouth should he well cleansed with a so¬ 
lution of the chloride of lime. Blood should he abstracted 
in an early period of the disease, and mild purgatives ad¬ 
ministered ; but if the complaint has attained its height 
before any treatment is adopted, the chloride of lime should 
still bo used, and also the physic, but it should be accom¬ 
panied by some stimulating ingredients, as gentian or 
ginger, or both. 

All cattle are subject, to fever. The dry muzzle and the 
heat at the root of the horn, and the heaving at the tlanks, 
are sufficient proofs of it. If this is early observed, a dose 
of pin sic and one or two mashes will usually set all right. 
At times however the attack is sudden and more violent, 
and daoger is evident from the very commencement. The 
farmer recognises this affection by the terms Hack-quarter , 
quarter-ill , blood striking, &c. The beast is seen with his 
head protruded, his nostrils expanded, and his Hank heav¬ 
ing, tin.* breath and horn hot, and the eyes bloodshot. 
'1 here is a peculiar crackling sound if the loins ait* pressed 
upon, and the slightest pressure gives extreme pain. Ulcers 
appear on various parts of the body, and every part seems 
lending to corruption. This disease is sometimes epidemic, 
hut it is quite as often the consequence of the fattening 
process being hurried on loo rapidly. In the early stage of 
such a complaint, the treatment will consist of copious bleed¬ 
ing and bri>k purging. These should be continued until they 
produce their effect, and then some sedative medicine, as 
foxglove or emetic tartar, administered, and persisted m until 
the disease is evidently yielding. After this some mild sto¬ 
machics, as gentian and ginger, should be administered. 

•Too frequently however the treatment has not. been suffi¬ 
ciently a'*tivo or was not commenced early enough, and a 
peculiar low fever begins to be apparent. There is dysen¬ 
tery, which no astringent will arrest; ulcers, which defy the 
power of every disinfectant; and the animal dies one mass of 
putiidity. In this stage of the disease, and also in many 
of the complaints that have been described, the assistance 
of an educated veterinary surgeon should be requested, 
for the treatment is complicated and difficult to a great 
degree. 

The diseases of the respiratory system require particular 
notice: most frequent among them is cough. It is too little 
regarded by the owner, but it is often the unsuspected mes¬ 
senger of consumption and death. There is no rule of more 
universal application in cattle practice than that a chronic 
cough is the forerunner of everything that is bad. While 
the beast feeds well and the muzzle is cool and moist, and 
the Hanks are quiet, the dairyman feels no alarm, although 
lie hears the cough almost every time that he enters the 
cow-house. By-and-bye however he finds that the cow is 
losing condition, and her quantity of milk is evidently dimi- 
nibhing, and he begins to think that there is some necessity 
for attending to the case. is then too late: the seeds of 
consumption are sown, and he must part with her immedi¬ 
ately, or she will pine away and die. In every case of se¬ 
vere cough, moderate bleeding and purgation should be hud 
recourse to, with warm mashes and a comfortable cow-house. 
The same treatment will apply to the epidemic catarrh , 
which is sometimes so prevalent. When this cutanh 
assumes a malignant form, as in murrain , the treatment 
will be little different from that of black-quarter. Sore ♦ 
throat , or inllamm&tion of the upper part of the throat and 
the hack of the mouth, should be treated as cough, except 
that a blister or Rome stimulating application should be had 
recourse to. The 6ame may be said of bronchitis , but there 
is a peculiar form of it to which young cattle are subject, 
and which bids defiance to all medical treatment, namely, 
ilie choking of the windpipe and passages of the lungs by 
an innumerable host of minute worms. No medicine will 
»e of avail here. 

Cattle are comparatively seldom attacked by pure inflam¬ 
mation of the lungs. This disease principally occurs when 
the beasts have been compelled to travel too far or too 
P. C., No. 1049. 


fast, and when they are exposed to sudden variations of tern 
pernture. It may be known by the drooping head, the 
heaving Hunk, the frequent, painful cough, ilu* obstinate 
standing, the hot mouth, and the cold IWt. The animal 
should immediately be bled until the pulse i\udu>r«. In all 
cases of inflammation and danger, this is the guide. No 
specific quantity should be uideled or taken. The faulter- 
ing of the pulse is the unerring indication of the abstraction 
of the proper quantity. If the pulse again jhrobs hardly, 
the bleeding should be repeated. The bqwels should be 
opened by means of Epsom salts. Scions in the dewlan 
should not be forgotten, and blisters 'should be rubbed 
on the sides with right good earnest. The diet should 
consist of thin gruel and mashes. Pleurisy may often bo 
distinguished by a peculiar symptom, twitching* und shiver- 
ings about the chest and shoulders, these being the | arts 
external to the seat of pain. Little waves appear to be 
stealing over the skin, and the animal shrinks when the 
sides are pressed upon. The treatment is the same as in 
inflammation of the lungs. Consumption is the most fre¬ 
quent and fatal of all the diseases of the chest in cattle. Ilia 
the consequence or the winding up of eveiy other pulmonary 
complaint. It is distinguudied by a feeble and hoarse cough, 
evidently accompanied by pain, and interrupted before 
it is perfectly completed. For awhile the beast may con¬ 
tinue to tlnivc; she, for it i* oficucsl a disease of the female, 
may increase m condition; but jdio will presently begin to 
waste rapidly away. Medicine is powerless in this disease. 
The animal must be disposed of or destroyed. 

First among the diseases of the digestive system is chnke- 
?>/«*, or tbo stopping of a piece of carrot or turnip, or oilier 
bald substance, in its passage down the gullet. The cart- 
rope or the cart whip is resulted to, in order to foicc it 
along the canal, anil much mischief has ensued from the 
violence that has been tesoried to on these occasions. Pro¬ 
bangs are now constructed at Milling expense and may be bad 
from most surgical-instrument makeisin town and country, 
by means of which the pui pose may be readily effected, and 
without danger. 

From the gullet the food passes into tbo stomachs of tbo 
animal, of which there arc four. The fivst is the rumen 9 
or paunch, into which the imperfectly masticated food, us 
it is hastily gathered, descends. It is there macerated and 
prepared to be leturned for a second or more complete 
grinding. Sometimes this stomach becomes overloaded 
wi»h food: this is the grain-side of the dairy. The nnimal 
refuses to eat, he becomes uneasy, moans, swells at the 
flank, and a kind of unconsciousness gradually steals upon 
him. The symptoms are often treacherous, and would 
deceive him who w f as not. thoroughly acquainted with the 
diseases of cattle; but the introduction of the probang, if 
necessary, w ill reveal the veal state of the case. The sto¬ 
mach pump will be of admirable use heie. Any quantity 
of fluid can be injected into the stomach, and the hardened 
mass may be rendered more Jtyuid, and removed by means 
of the pump; or, if the stomach is too full to admit 1 lie 
probang, and to be thus evacuated, an incision tmiy be 
made in the flank, and the accumulated mass withdrawn 
by the hand. 

At other times an unnatural fermentation commences, 
and the stomach is inflated wiih gas. One look at the 
sides will sufficiently indicate the iullation of the paunch. 
This is termed hoove. The first indication of cure is to get 
rid of the gas. This may be accomplished by the iniij- 
duction of substances that will chemically combine with 
it. The chloride of lime will effed this. The principal 
gas in the inflated stomach is bul.ogen. The chlorine 
leaves the lime and combine* with the hydrogen, and the 
compound docs not occupy a thousandth part of the space 
previously occupied by the hydrogen. Two drachms of the 
chloride of lime will form a cheap and a very efficient agent. 
But if this is not at hand, then a puncture may be made 
into the left flank with peifect safety. If tins is done 
with a trocar, ihc canula may remain in the wound, and 
the gas will continue to be extricated while any considerable 
portion of it remains. In default of a trocar, a penknife 
may be used ; but as the upper portion of the stomach sinks 
with the disengagement of the gas, the aperture through 
the skin and that into the rumen will cease to be accurately 
opposed to each other; and some of the gas and the con¬ 
tents of the stomach will enter the cavity of the abdomen, 
and will be the cause of future illness, or, perchance, of 
death. 

Vol. XVII.-M 
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The gaa having escaped, & purgative should be arlrni- j 
nislcred, with a double dose of the aromatic, in order to 
excite the stomach to resume its duty. 

The /o« of cud, or the cessation of rumination, is only 
the indication or the consequence of other disease, and 
will cease with it. If the nature of that disease is not clear, 
a dose of physio, with the usual or more than the usual 
quantity of the carminative, may ho given. 

The diseases of the second stomach, the reticulum, or 
honey comb, ure few, and not easily distinguished. The 
simple fuuMiot* of that stomach is to prepare the pellet of 
food fur remasi.icaMoii. 

The third stumach, the many pi us, has more to do. The 
food winch has not undergone sufficient comminution in 
the second mastication is seized by the rough and power¬ 
ful leaves of this stomach, and is ground down, as it 
wc?ie, in a living mill. Sometimes however tiicie U a de¬ 
ficiency of moisture ir tins stomach, or the mi^culur appa 
ratus of the leaves does not act with sufficient energy, and 
ut length the inanyplus becomes j eifectiy jaru'ysed l>y the 
dis.enlton caused in consequence of the \ ndue quantiiy of 
food w inch is accumulate:] in it. This is l.i • wn by the name 
o \ fa> del-hound. 'file symptoms are not always evident. 
f>i..lue"s, want of appetite, disinrlina.’io’i t" move, and cos- 
tivenes-.. are among the usual iiidiculio .s. The treatment 
i< -luiple, hut to» often ineffectual. It consists in the fie- 
qiiuni administration iff small doses of purgative lmdiivic, 
with ni ne than the usual quantity of caiminatives; at the 
sanuj 1 1 me. a small stream of warm water is, by means 
of a horn or the stomach'pump, made to flow down the 
gullet and pass through iIilmmiiuI at the base of t his stomach, 
ihu-. gradually dislodging and washing away a porliuu of the 
:icrmoii/;ifcd and linnlencd contents. 

The principal disease of t ha abomasum, or fourth stomach, 
is inlfainmaii in, designated by evident uneasiness, the 
resting of the mu/./le oil (lie situation of tlu\ stomach, or a i 
peculiar stretching out of the foil*-legs. Venesection and j 
purgatives should be used in this case. Of the indica- j 
lions of disease hi the spleen little is known. lnflam- j 
illation is often (bund in if, with enlargement, induration. 


ca-c. The progress of the disease is rapid or siow accord¬ 
ing to circumstances which it is difficult to appreciate; but, 
in the usual coui&eof things, the animal wastes away almost 
| to a skeleton, and then dies. 

I Notwithstanding the purging, the first indication of cure 
j U to bleed. It is an iutlammalory disease, and that in- 
i tlammatioii must, be subdued. To the abstraction of blood 
| should succeed the administration of an aperient, and castor 
; oil, as being the least irritative, will he the best. Injections 
| ol gruel should fuilow; and, when the dung has somewhat 
: resumed Us natural character, astringents may be adminis- 
: it*red, at the very head of w hich, in this case, stands opium: 

: a lit tie calomel should perhaps be mingled with it as an alter- 
| alive, and, after that, the vegetable tonics must perfect the 
; cure. Cattle are subject to flatulent and spasmodic colic, 
j for both of which the vegetable tonics will bo the best cure, 
j with a little of the chloride of lime to absorb the gas, and 
: the abstraction of blood if there is any inflammatory action. 
Walking exercise and friction of the belly should not be 
omitted. For strangulation of the intestines there is seldom 
any cure but by means of an operation which a skilful ve¬ 
terinary suigeon alone can perform. In euses of constipa¬ 
tion, the aperients must sometimes he long administered 
bolero the boweis will be opened. There will be no danger 
m ibis provided the Epsom salts, alone or with a small por¬ 
tion of aromatic powder, are administered. Dropsy in cattle 
seldom admits of cure. Although un operation may be 
icsorted to, the belly fills again, nor will any physic or 
diiuciic arrest the evil. 

Among the supposed diseases of the urinary organs, but 
much oftener of the digestive ones, stands red-water , so 
called fr.Jin the colour of the fluid which is evacuated. It 
is m.nerinlly connected with the pasture, but sometimes it 
lias an epidemic character. Jn flic acute form of the disease 
the water is red. This must he combated by bleeding and 
purging, until the bowels respond. In chronic red-water 
the urine lgis a brown tinge at first, but a red line gradually 
mingles with it. This is difficult to treat. The principal 
hope of cure consists in the exhibition of Epsom salts until 
thorough purging is produced. Some imld carminative 


or softening of its substance. I heso circumstances how¬ 
ever are rarely suspected during life. 

To discuses nf the liver these animals appeal* to bo pe¬ 
culiarly prone. A yellowness of the skin betrays the ex¬ 
istence of biliary affections in a great proportion of the [ 
in h.ilu: ants of every dairy. When acute inllauunation of! 
the liver exists to any considerable extent, not only this ! 
i ell >w t nt of the integument will be found, but tenderness j 
• >n tin* ri^ht side, fullness there, and the direction of the i 
muzzle to it. The proper remedies are those used mintlam- j 
maim of other viscera, with the addition ofblisters over the 
ill-cased part. Chronic inflammation is far more prevalent 
than that which is acute. The indications are, want of con- 
1 1 1 ;ion, the same tint of the skill, and obstinate cough. The j 
remedies are gentle purgatives and succulent food. When 
obstruction of the biliary du£ts takes place, there is a still 
deeper yellow, invariably accompanied by los» of condition. 
The animal then has jnmdice, or the yellows. If much fever 
accompanies it, recourse must be had to bleeding and to 
pin s;c. 

Among the various intestinal diseases of the ox stands 
enteritis, or inflammation involving all the coals of the in- 
icMines. Young and fattening cattle are most subject to 
it. It is not however of very frequent occurrence, except as 
■.m .'polemic., and then it is very destructive. IVood evil and 
inn or ill are varieties of the same disease. They must he 
trouted by bleeding, purgatives, blisters on the belly, 
mashes, and gruel. 

Diarrhoea, or purging without the discharge of mucus 
mingling with the fooces, is produced by various causes, and j 
pailiouiarlv by a change or excess of food. It is often epi- | 
domic in the autumn. A mild purgative should first he 
given, and then the mingled hut very efficacious medicine 
already recommended for a similar disease in calves. 

Dysentery in the adult, as well as in the young animal, 
is indeed a tearful disease. Its causes are often obscure, 
and the means of successfully unvsiing its progress aie a 
desideratum. Its principal characteristic, is the discharge of 
mucus with the fioces, recognised by the appearance of 
bubbles standing i«y. awhile on the fieces. The length of 
lime which they continue there unbroken may l>. eon- 
* as a kind of admeasurement of the quantity of mucus 
mill) duo-barged, or, in other words, of the danger of the 


may then bo given. Flack water is only a variety, or the 
concluding stage of red-water. 

Puerperal fever, or dropping after calving, is a disease 
that has been very much misunderstood. A few days after 
calving, the cow suddenly loses all jftfjrcr over her hind 
limbs. She falls, and continues doWjQt three four, or more 
days, until the power of voluntary motion returns, or the 
dies. It is intlaiumalioii of the womb or of the spinal cord, 
which extends to the organs of motion in the hmd cxlie- 
mitics. She inu»l generally be hied, and always purged 
No half meaauies will do here; the bowels being once 
opened, the cow will frequently get up, and there will be an 
end of the matter. Injections will materially assist the 
action of the physio. Whatever apparent weakness there 
may be, m» tonic must be given until the bowels have been 
well opened. 

Garget is inflammation or ulceration of the udder. The 
milk coagulates in the bag, and produces inflammation 
then*. In an early stage, the sucking of the culf will 
afford the greatest lelicf. If this docs not succeed, fomen¬ 
tation must be hud recourse to, and friction with an unguent 
composed of elder-ointment with an eighth part of camphor, 
and mercurial ointment. To this, if necessary, iodine may 
succeed, hut it must be a last resource, on account of its 
absorbent power. 

The treatment of cow-pox will consist in fomenting the 
teats, applying an emollient ointment, and giving a little 
physic. 

The diseases of the feet must not be forgotten. Foul in 
the font consists m ulceration about the coionet or between 
the claws, which produces great lameness, and, ocea&ionully, 
loss of the hoof. It is very contagious. The treatment is 
! .dun I**. Every pustule or collection of purlilent mutter 
uiu.it be opened; the born which is separated from the parts 
beneath must be carefully and wholly removed; a linked 
meal poultice applied for a day or two, and then the sores 
| touched with the butyr of antimony, 

j Mange is a too ficquent and very irouble:-ome disease 
; among eat lo. An ointment however, the basis of winch is 
i sulplui., with a small portion of mercurial eminent, daily 
| and well rubbed on every affected part, will usually remove 
ibe complaint. Sulphur given internally will be a useful 
adjunct. 
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Asiatic Oxen. 

Mr. Ken nett (Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological 
Society), treating of the Indian Ox (Bos Taurus, var. In - 
die us), says, ‘ In addition to the domesticated species known 
by tile names of Oxen, Buffaloes, and Yaks, the genus Bos 
comprehends several others equally distinct, which have \ 
rarely if ever been reclaimed from their native wildness. ; 
Two of these, the Bison and the Musk Ox, are peculiar to | 
the northern regions of America; one, tho Polish Aurochs, 
is now confined to a single European forest; a fourth, the j 
Arni,* exists only in Central Asia; and a fifth, the Cape Buf- 
falo, is, as its name imports, a native of the southern extre¬ 
mity of Africa. Thus it appears that in this wide dispersion 
of the several races, each region has preserved its own pecu¬ 
liar kind in its original independence; while, on the other 
hand, two at least of the remaining species, the Ox and 
Buffalo, which are no longer to be found in a state of nature, 
have been industriously propagated under the auspices of I 
man, throughout almost every part of the globe. Tho Yak ' 
alone, of all the domestic, species, remains confined within 
its primitive limits, in Thibet namely, and a part of Tartary, 
where it is said to be generally cultivated, almost, to the ex¬ 
clusion of every other race.* 

We proceed to notice first certain wild Asiatic oxen. 

lios Gabvi'us, Garay a, San sc.: Gar at or Gaydl, Hind.;! 
Gobaygoru , Bong.; Gaujanga.fi , Pots.; Mc/hand, Moun- \ 
taineers (Cilcis, &c.) east of Silhet; Shift/, Mountaineers 
(Cuds) east of Chatgaon; J'hnngnua , Mugs; Nuncc, Bur- 
mas ; Gauvcra , Ceylon. 

Description. — Nearly of the size and shape of the English 
bull. It has short horns, which ate distant at their bases, 
and rise in a gentle curve directly out and up: a transverse 
section near the base is ovate, the thick end of the section 
being on the inside. The front is broad, and crowned with j 
a tuft of lighter coloured long curved hair. The dewlap is ! 
deep and pendant. It lias no mane nor hump, but a con¬ 
siderable elevation over the withers. The tail is short, the 
body covered with a tolerable coal of sliaight dark brown 
hair; on the belly it is lighter coloured; and the legs and 
face are sometimes white. (Roxburgh.) 

Habits , Locality, $c.— Dr. Buchanan states that the cry 
of the (Jayat lias no resemblance to the grunt of the Indian 
Ox; but a good deal resembles that of the. buffalo. It is a 
kind of lowing, but shriller, and not near so loud as that of 
the European Ox. To this the Gaydl, in Dr. Buchanan's 
opinion, approaches much nearer than it. docs to the buffalo. j 
Mr. Macrae states that the Gaydl is found wild in the 
range of mountains that form the eastern boundary of the 
provinces of Aracan, t-hittagong (Chatgaon), Tipura, and 
•Silhet. The Cuds, or Lunotas, a race of people inhabiting 
the hills immediately to the eastward of Chatgaon, have 
herds of them in a d.omcsticatcd state. The animal is called 
Gabay in the Hindu Sastra, but seems however to be little 
known beyond the limits of its native mountains, except to 
the inhabitants of the provinces above mentioned. The same 
author informs us that the Gaydl is of a dull heavy appear¬ 
ance ; but at the same time ot a form that indicates much 
strength and activity, like that of the wild buffalo. Its dis¬ 
position is gentle; even in the wild state on its native hills 
it is not considered dangerous, never standing the approach 
of man, much less sustaining his attack. The Cuds hum 
the wild ones for the sake of their flesh. The Gaydl is a 
forest animal, and prefers the tender shoots and leaves of 
shrubs to grass; it never wallows in mud like the buffalo. 

It is domesticated by the Cuds, hut does not undergo any ! 
labour. The cow goes eleven (?) months with young, gives | 
but little milk, and does not yield it long; but that little is ; 
remarkably rich, almost equalling cream, which it resent- j 
hle» in colour; the Cuds however do not make any use of . 
the milk, hut rear the Gaydls entirely for their llcsh and I 
skins, of which last, or rather their hides, they form their 
shields. These domesticated herds roam at large in the 
forests near their village during the day, but return of their j 
own accord at evening, being early taught to do this by 
being fed when young every night with salt, of which these ! 
animals are very fond. The Hindus, in the province ofi 
Chatgaon, will not kill this Gaydl (their Gabay), which they 1 
hold in equal veneration with the cow, but they hunt and 
kill another Gayal (As f l Gaydl or Seloi) as they do the wild ] 
buffalo. The form of the animal, and the way in which it j 
carries its head, will be understood from tho following figure, 

• But see poet, p. 86. 


• j 

which is reduced from that by a native artist, prefixed to 
Mr. Colebrooke's paper {Asiatic ftctrurrhn.:, vol. viii.), to 
which we refer llie reader lor further interesting particu¬ 
lars. 



Tho Onvitl: Bos fl.ivn'in. (Vuh'brooJu*.) 

Mr.Bird proved that the Oayal will breed with the com¬ 
mon Indian hull: he brought :i duiucMicnlcd female Gaydl 
from Chittagong to Dacca, direeted a common hull (of lin* 
breed DfawMi, a Zebu of the common kind found in the 
middle districts of Bengal), which the female received upon 
being blinded with a doth thrown over her eyes. Tim off¬ 
spring was a cow resembling mostly the Gaydl mother; 
and from that row, impregnated by a bull of the value com¬ 
mon breed, another cow was produced, which al -o had 
grown up, and was in calf by a common bull when Mr. Bin! 
wrote Iiis account. {Asiatic /{/•searches, vol. vmj 
General Hardwicke gives a figure of the head of the irue 
wild, or as the natives term it, the Assert Gaydl (a female), 
from tho south east frontier of Bengal. The space between 
the points of the horns was fourteen inches. 



Heart of I rue nr Assoel fitted Ho- "n- : S. C frm*.»r ( f iirn- 

gut (from llardwickej. 

Dos Frontalis, Lambert, The Gyall. 

Description .—Bluish-black, a grey frontal hand; horns 
thick, remote, and short; toil rather naked, rlendcr, and with 
a hairy extremity. 

Mr. Lambert observes that the hair of the hide is soft; 
there is no crest; the lower lip is white at the apex, and 
bristled with liaiis. The band of the forehead, includim.. 
the bases of the horns, is lead colour; the horns themselves 
are pale. Length from the tip of the nose to the end of tin 
tad, nine feet two inches. From the tip of the hoof cf tho 
fore-foot to the top of the rising of the back, four feet one 
inch and a quarter. From the tip of the hoof of the bin 
log to the highest part of the rump, four feet and a half.* 

• If thi? fltpiro Rtoen in * Linn Trans * bo correct. ami treat n* is ^morally 
taken in Una respect, there must, bo stun** error here In tli»« •••"rmru; the 
withers of tin? animal are Cuusidcriibly higher tit m tin* mini. IWh.-pH ' fiui 
loot amt half an iuoh 'was mount. Mr. Karri* iti'lccl. :n hi* lettci 'n Mi, 
{.utnbcii, states that some parts ol the drawing \ which w«* taken in ICn^hmd, 
before the animal, which had Iwii imported, died and which appears to have 
been sent to Mr. linnU) went to be rather too much enlarged, as, f*»r iuut?t.?»* > 
the base of the hurua and the rising between the sdumldet ». 

M ?. 
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Mr. Harris, in liis letter to Mr. Luubert. aftev identifying | easily domesticated, and yield abundance of tlio richest 
liis uimnul with Mr. Lambert's drawing, writes thus:—.milk. 

• The animal * * which 1 have kept and reared these last i Jins Gour, Traill. . 

hcveu years, und know bv the name of the Gy all % is a native , Dr. 1 mill remarks that tlio only animal which appears to 
of the h.Us to the north-cast and cast of'the Company's I have affinity with the Gour is the Bos Gavaus of Colebrooko, 
province of Chittagong. in Bengal, inhabiting that range ot 1 but the very different form of its head, the presence of a 
lull* which separates it from the countrv of Aracan. The : distinct dewlap, ancl the general habit of the Gutjal oi 


uiule Gyull is \iko our hull iu shape and appearance, hut, I (Jayal , distinguish it from the (sour. C aptain Rogers 
conceive, not (juite so tall; is of a blackish-brown colour; assured Dr. iraill that neither the descriptions iu Mi. v^ole* 
the horns sfiort. but thick and strong towards the base. biuokc\s communication nor the figure of the Guv SI that 
round which atid across the Irons the hail* is bushy and j accompanies them had any greater resemblance to the Gour 
of a dirty white colour; the chest, and forehead are broad | than that general one which subsists between all the uni- 
and thick. He is naturally very buhl, and will defend him- . maU of this genus. 

self against any of the beasts of prey. The female differs j Jjpscripttoti.—l* orui not so long as that of tlie^ (>tna 
little in appearance; her horns aie not quite so large, and I [Arnce ur Ami). Back strongly arched, so as to ioim a 
her make is somewhat more slender; she is very quiet, is I nearly uniform curve from nose to base of tail when the 
used for all the purposes of the dairy, as also (1 have been j animal stands still. This appearance is partly owing to the 
informed by the natives) for tilling the ground, and is more curved form of the nose and forehead, and still more to a 
tradable ilian the Buflalo. The milk which these cows gi\e remarkable ridge, of no great thickness, which rises six or 
lias a peculiar richness iu it, arising, I should conceive, from seven inches above the general line oi the hack, from the 
their mode of feeding, which is always on the young shoots ; last of the cervical to beyond the middle of the dorsal vor- 
and branches of trees in preference to gr . s. I constantly' i telmu,* from which it gradually is lost in the outline of the 
made n a practice to allow them to range cbroad amongst I b nek. It was very conspicuous in the Hours of all ages, 
the lull* und jungle-, at Chittagong during tliedav to browse, j although they were loaded with fat; and has no nvsem- 
a keeper attending to present their si laying to far as to j bianco to the bunch which is ion nd on .some of the domes! i<* 
endanger li^.ng them. They d.» not thrive in any part of j cattle of India. It hears some resemblance to the ridge 


a keeper attending to present their shay mg to far as to | Wance to the bunch which is ibiind on sonic of the domestic 
endanger lo^ng them. They d.» not thrive in any part of j cattle of India. It hears some resemblance to the ridge 
Bengal well as in the afoieineotioned province and ii. i described as existing iu the G.iysil, hut tlie Gour is entirely 


the iidjouiing one, Tippmah, where I believe the annual is 
also'to he found. 1 have heard of one instance of a f inale 
Gyall breeding with a common bull/ 
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TToa»l of Gyntl. (.* I.imi. Trann.’) ^ 

Th e Jungly- Gnu* thru/' dcs ,//;//«* A».v of M. Duvauccl, Pox 
SythrfuHits of F. Cuvier, is considered to he identical with 
Hos frontalix of Lambert. 


| without a dewlap, of which there is no tiace iu either sex at 
1 any age. End of the tail bushy. 

Colour .—Very deep brownish-black, almost approaching 
to bluish-black, except a tuft of curling dirty white l.ai 
betweun the horns, and rings ol‘ the same colour just over 
the hoof, llair of the skin short and sleek, having some¬ 
what the oily appearance of u fresh seal skin. (Tiaill.) 

The shape of the horns will he best, understood by refer¬ 
ence to the cut; when polished, they are of a horn-grey 
colour with black solid tips. A pair in Dr. Traill’s posses¬ 
sion measured one foot eleven inches along their convex 
sides, and one loot in their widest circumference. 

The size of the animal is considerable. Dr. Traill gives 
| the dimensions of one notfully grown, which mcasui i d from 
j tip of hum? to eml of lail 11 leet 11 j inches; from the ho:.f 
! to the withers 5 foot llj inches; and front the withers to 
! the .sternum d feel 0 inches. ‘The limbs have more of the 
| lbim of the deer than any other of the bovine genus.’ 

I Locality , Habits , C/utai, Reproduction , <£*(*.—The Gour, 

according to Captain Rogers, occurs in several mountainous 
parts of Central India, but is chiefly found in Myn Rat, or 
Mine Paul, a high insulated mountain with a tabular sum- 
! mil, iu the province of Sergojah, in South Bahai*. ‘'Jhis 
I table land is about thirty six mile* iu length by twenfy-four 
| or twenty live m.lcs iu medial breadth, and rises above the 
| neighbouring plains probably gUoD feet. The sides of the 
■ mountain slope with considerable steepness, and are fur- 
I towed by streams that water narrow valleys, the verdant 


M. DuumiivI Matos.that lie believed Cor a Ions: time that ] hanks ofwhtvh are the favourite haunts of Gouts. On l.eina; 
these oxen did not diller essentially from otirdotneslieoxen. diMmhed they retreat into Die thick jungle# of Saul tms 
and that they were both varieties of the same species ; but • which cover the sides of the whole range. The south east 
he hail then only seen the specimens living i„ the menagerie uf t i, 0 mountain presents an extensive mural nrecipie 

a Bai iiiekpoie. w hereas lie had Miiee hunted them at the (Vom twenty to forty leet high. The rugged slopes at its 
foot ol the ‘ d iet mountains, and he found that they were (hot arc covered by impenetrable green jungle, ami abound 
aa> common and a* much spread as the^ 15uHaloes. But be \ V hh clous formed of fallen blocks of rock, the suitable 
adds that they seem mmc wild, though they are nevertheless retreats of tigers, boars, and hyaenas. The western slopes 
. 1 are less rugged, but the soil is parched, and the forests seem 

& 1 presents a mixture of open lawns and woods. There were 

M ro ,«_n rr^- once twenty-live villages on Myn Pat, hut theoe have been 

long deserted on account of the number und ferocity of the 
beasts of prey. On this inountuiu however the Gour main- 
■/' tains his seat. The Indians assort that even t ha 1 tiger has 

no chance in combat with the full-grown Gouf, though 
j be may occasionally succeed itr currying off an unprotected 

% ca ^* The wild Buffalo abounds in the plains below the 
% mountains, but he so much dreads the Gour, according to 
the natives, that he rarely attempts to invade its haunts; 
wk and the hunting-party only mat with throe or four urnus on 
((jf 7 wB ] ?|j the mountain. Tlie forests which shield the Gour abound 

\ jf/ \V I if yS w however with Hog-deer, Sautnurs (Sambur deer), and Por- 

i|I cupines.’Captain Rogers, who furnished the above account, 

4yj^v c j! J J0* hunted the Gour in these-wild and romantic retreats, and 

• M. I.mon observes tnnt M. G<*offroy (burnt a row of accessory apophyses 
, (apophyses munfantes suradnejies^t whien are the cause of the vaulted hack, 
Juogly-Gs j, male. and colled by M. Geoffrey pro-epttl au'l enJpiah 



the animal, it anpears, when hit faces hU adversary ready to 
do hat lie. A snort bellow, imitated best by the syllables 
Ugh-ugh, was the only cry heard from the Gour, and that 
not until after it had been wounded. August is the month 
in which 'he calf is generally dropped, and the period of 
gestation is twelve months. The large quantity of milk 
given by the cow is averred to be occasionally so rich as to 
cause the calf’s death. The first year, the native name of 
the bull calf is Purorah; the cow-calf is called Pareeah ; 
and the full-grown cow Gaurin . The Gours herd together 
in parties varying from ten to twenty; they browse on the 
leaves and tender shoots of trees and shrubs, and also graze 
ou the banks of the streams. In the cold weather the soul 
forests are their places of concealment, and the heuts bring 
them out to feed in the green lawns and valleys. They do 
not, it seems, wallow in swamp and mire like the Buffalo. 
If the natives are to be credited, the Gour will not brook 
captivity; even if taken very young, the mountain-calf 
droops and dies. (Edinburgh PhilosnjJiical Journal , vol. 
xi.) 

General Hardwicke (Zoological Journal, vul. iii.) gives a 
figure of a pair of horns of the * Bos Gour or wild bull of 
the mountainous district of Ramgurli, and tahle-laml of 
Sirgoojahs,* from which our cut is taken. The gour to which 
they belonged was killed, as General Hardwicke believed, 
by the same hunting-party described by Cuptaiu Rogers, 
and they were presented to tlie General by the principal 
member of that party, the late Major lloughsedge. These 
horns were 15 inches between the tips. 



IloriiK of (Juur. (IWlv.-icko.) ■ 

Bos Buhalus ; Le Buffi? of Buflbn ; Le Buffle (VItalic of 
F. Cuvier. 

Description .—Front elevated, and rounded, so that the 
chantreiii Iras a concave appearance; horns black, separated 
widely from each other, with a projecting ridge anteriorly; 
dewlap but little developed; tail long and pendant ; hide 
black, the hairs stdf and not numerous. 

The tongue is very smooth in the buffaloes, instead of 
being covered with very rough horny papillro as in the oxen, 
and there is a difference m the male intro missive organ of 
generation. 



The female buffalo goes longer with young than the cow ; 
their milk is excellent, and they may bo milked in the savno 
way as a cow. notwithstanding some tales to the contrary. 

Habits . —The buffalo is wild and fierce, lives in largo 
herds in moist and marshy places, and delights to roll m 
the mire. 

Geographical Distribution. —Asia generally, Africa, and 
southern Europe. In Italy, where it was introduced, it ex¬ 
ists in the Pontine marshes. 

, The Bos Ami of Shaw and others, the Arnec or Unw, no 
longer holds a place as a species, being considered, on guud 
evidence, a variety of Bos Buhalus. Mr Colchrnokc, in his 
interesting paper on the Oayal (Bos Governs) above noticed, 
says, ‘The Bos Amec of Kerr and Tiirtnn. notwithstanding 
the exaggerated description given on the authority of “a 
British officer who met with one in the woods, in the country 
above Bengal,“ is evidently nothing else but the wild buffalo, 
an animal very common throughout Bengal, and known 
there and in the neighbouring provinces of Hindustan by 
the name of Arna .* 4 Though neither fourteen feet high, as 

Mr. Kerr has stated, or rather as the officer on whoso in¬ 
formation he relied, had allirmed; nor even eight feel, us 
Dr. Turton, following Kerr’s inference from a drawing, as¬ 
serts: \ (ft. it is,* says Mr. Colehrooke, * a large and very for¬ 
midable animal, conspicuous for its strength, courage, and 
ferocity.* (Ax. Res , vol. viii.) 

Tho domesticated Asiatic oxen, or zebus, vary much in . 
their size and the direction of their horns, but are peneralU 
distinguished by a fatty elevated hump below the neck and 
over the withers. They are to he found in the catalogues 
under the names of' Bos iutlims, lirxl., and (more correctly) 
Bos Taurus , var. In die us, l)e*rn. and others. 

The horns of some are short and suboivct (Indian ox), in 
others comparatively long and pointed baekwaids, with ;m 
nelination to curve inwards, as in the more common breeds 
(Zebu). The ears of some arc of ordinary size and posit jou 
(Zebu); in others pendulous (Indian ox). Tin* dewlap i, 
more or less developed, in some very largely, Their Culmn 
varies from a light ashy grey to a milk white, and their si/.c 
from the stature of an ordinary bull to that, of a huge ma- 
tiff. Many of these varieties may he seen in the gardens < f 
the Zoological Society in ilie R(‘gent’s Park. The liml.s of 
all are deer-like and elegant. They ‘are spread,' *a\s MV, 
Bennett, ‘over the whole of Southern Asia, the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago, and the eastern coast of Africa, from 
Abyssinia to the Cape of Good Hope.* 

In many parts of India the Zebu is placed under the 
saddle or harnessed to a carriage, and travels at an easy late. 
It must have lost much of its ftectuoss, if the mine anlieul 
writers are to he credited ; for they speak of fifty or sixiy 
mile.' a dflty as its usual pace, whilst the moderns only allow 
it twenty or thiity. The beef is not had, hut is neither 
sweet nor so good as th.it of the common o\, the hump 
always excepted, which when well cooked is very delicate. 

The Zebus bear a charmed life among the Hindus win 
venerate them and hold their slaughter to he a sin ; though 
they do not object to work them. There are however some 
particularly sanctified zebus who lead ail easy life, wan¬ 
dering about tho villages at their ease, and taking their* 
pleasuie and their food w here they list, if not prevented by 
the contributions of the devout. 



Indian Ox i'Jnr ^* 1 variety). 


Skull and Horns of the Arn«* 
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African Oxen. 
fins Coffer. The Cw n Buffalo. 

Description Horn* black, extremely large and flattened 
n* their base, where they cover the front, having a direction 
tr mi within outward* and downwards, and then again ele¬ 
vated at their point; ears rather pendant and covered by the 
horns; dewlap large and pendant; skin with harsh hairs an 
inch long of a deep brown or black colour. Size groat, and 
proportions massive. 



SWall of Hon Cnflfar. 

Locality .—South AIVica. 

Ihthifs , —The Cape buffalo congregate* in largo herds. 
Thunberg and his companions came suddenly upon a mass 
of five or six hundred, which were grazing in a plain 
skirted by a wood. The beasts did not see the intruders 
till they came within three hundred pares, when the whole 
herd lifted their heads and stood at a gaze. After a while 
the lniUaloes stooped their heads again to feed, and six of 
the party (three Kuropeans and three Hottentots), who 
carried muskets and were accompanied l»v others armed 
with javelins, marched up to them within forty paces, when 
the herd again lifted their heads and were saluted with a 
volley, which instantaneously dispersed them, leaving their 
wounded to follow as they could. One of these, an old hull, 
made the travellers lly, hut fell before ho reached the wood. 
This beast was very thick in the body, with short legs, of a 
dark grey colour, and almost destitute of hairs. Hut if a 


could scarcely speak for fomo days after, and the two sur¬ 
viving horses were discovered shivering with fear, and unable 
to make their escape. ( Travels.) 

Spai rman (l r oyage to the Cape, vol. ii.) gives a graphic 
description of the shooting of one, and of the liueoiiqiicra- 
ble spirit of the animal even in death. Wo can only f.nd 
room for the final act of the tragedy. 4 During his fall, and 
before he died,* writes Sparnnun, *hc bellowed in a most 
stupendous manner; and this death-song of his inspired 
every one of us with no small degree of joy, on account of 
the victory we had gained: and so thoroughly steeled fre¬ 
quently is the human heart against the sufferings of the 
brute creation, that we hastened forwards, in order to enjoy 
the pleasure of seeing the buffalo struggle with the pangs 
of death. I happened to be the foremost amongst them ; 
but think it impossible ever to behold anguish, accompa¬ 
nied by.a savage fierceness, painted in st longer colours than 
they were i i the countenance of this buffalo. I was within 
ten steps of him, when ho perceived me, and, bellowing, 
raised himself suddenly again on bis legs. 1 had reason to 
believe since, that l was at the time veuy much frightened ; 
for before I could well fake my aim, 1 fired oil'my gun, and 
the shot missed the whole of his huge body, and only hit 
him in the hind-legs, as wo afterwards discovered by the 
size of the hall. Immediately upon this I lied away like 
lightning, in order to look out for some tree to climb up 
into.* The same author gives the following as the mca- 
uremant of a buffalo. Length .s feet, height feet, and 
lie forelegs *2] feet long: the larger hoof* j inches over, 
’he distance between the points of the horns he slates to 
it* frequently 5 feet. They are black, mid the surface, to 
>vithin about a third part of them, measured from the base, 
s very rough and craggy. A very lively account of a buf- 
alu-huut is also given by Bruce. lie guesses the weight 
fa bull that be assisted m killing at nearer 11 fty lliari forty 
tone. The horns from the root, following the line of their 
urve, were about ,V2 inches, and nearly nine where thickest 
n circumference. 

The Cape buffalo delights in wallowing in the mire, and 

hen heated by hunting throws himself into the first water 
u* reaches. 

The flesh is described by some as good and high flavoured, 
ly others as ill-grained and coarse : the difference in thc'C 
ceounts is probably to be traced to the sex, a :e, and con- 
lit ion of the animals eaten. The rhinoccros-likc hide is 


herd may he approached thus safely, a single outlying hull nucli sought after for harness, &c. 


or a wounded one appears to be a most formidable an¬ 
tagonist. The author last quoted was hotauising in u wood 
rather behind his companions, when Auge, the gardener of 
the expedition, who went Hist, suddenly encountered a large 
old male buffalo, which was lying down quite alone in a spot 
of a lew square yards free from hushes. No sooiu# did the 
boust discover the poor gardener, than ho rushed upon him 
with n terrible roar. Auge turned his horse *hnrt round behind 
a great tree, so as in some measure to get out of the sight of 
the \wvWa\o, \vV\\cA\ wow chav Red straight towards the serjennt 
who followed, and gored his horse m the belly so tevvild 
that it instantly fell on its back, with its feet turned up ii 
air and its entrails hanging out, in which state it lived 
almost half an hour. In the mean time the gardener am 
serjeant had climbed up into trees for safety. Thunberg 
intent upon bis hotauising, and with his ears filled w’ilh tin 
rustling of tho branches, in the narrow pass where lie was 
against his saddle nnd baggage, beard nothing of all this 
though so near. But the buffalo had not done yet. Tin 
serjeant had brought two horses with him for his journey 
One of iln-in, as we have seen, had been already despatched , 
the other now stood just in tne way of tho buffalo ns he was 
going out of the wood. As soon as the infuriated beast saw 
this second hmsc, he attacked it so furiously, that he no 
only drove his horns into the horse's breast and out agaii 
through the very saddle, but threw it to tho ground witL 
such violence that it instantly expired, and all the bones of 
k# body were broken. Justus the buffalo was tlylp engaged 
with this last horse, Thunberg came up to the dfening and 
beheld the frightful scene. Tho wood was so thick that ho 
bad neither room to turn bis horse round, nor to got on one 
side; he therefore wus obliged to take refuge upon a treo 
into which he climbed, leaving bis horse to its tale. But 
the buffalo had sa inted his rage or did not distinctly see the { 
new object, for after his second exploit, he turned suddenly I 
round and went off. Thunberg found his companions half i 
dead with fear, indeed the gardener was so affected that he ‘ 





n«>$ Caffer. 


The horns of the domesticated oxen of the Cape grow to 
an enoituous size. * 

American Oxen 
Bison. 

■ Bison Amertcanus. (See the article Bison.) 

Our readers have only to open almost any one of the nu 
merous books of South American Travels for an account of 
the wild or half-wild cattle, nnd the mode of capturing and 
slaughtering them. Mr. Darwin (Journal qf Researches 
Geology and Natural History, 8vd. London, 1&M) informs 
us that the great corral at Buenos Ayres, ‘whore the ani- 
inals are kept fur slaughter to supply food to this beef-eating 
population, is one of the spectacles best worth seeing. The 
strength of the horse, as compared to that of the bullock, is 
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quite astonishing: a man on horseback having thrown his 
hi bo round the horns of a beast, can drag it anywhere he 
rhoo't's. Tlio animal having ploughed up the ground with 
outsi retched legs, in vain efforts to resist the force, generally 
dashes at full speed to one side; but the horse immediately 
turning to receive the shock, stands so firmly, that the bul¬ 
lock is almost thrown down, and one would think, would 
certainly have its neck dislocated. The struggle is not how¬ 
ever one of fair strength, the horse’s girth being matched 
against ti e bullock’s extended neck. In a similar manner 
a mail can hold the wildest horse, if caught with the lazo 
just behind the ears. When the bullock has been dragged 
to the spot where it is to be slaughtered, the matador with 
meat caution cuts the hamstrings. Then is given the 
death-bellow; a noise more expressive of fierce agony than 
any I know: I have often distinguished it from a long dis¬ 
tance, and have always known that the struggle was then 
drawing to a close. The whole sight is horrible and revolt¬ 
ing, the ground is almost made of bones; and the horses 
and riders are drenched with gore.* The same interesting 
writer gives an account of the cliace of a wild fat cow in 
the Falkland Islands with the bolus and luzo, nor does he 
forget to celebrate the delicious slipper of ‘carm* con euero * 
which it afforded him. A large ciu-ular piece was taken 
from the hack, roasted on the embers with the hide down¬ 
wards, and in the form of a saucer, so that none of the 
gravy was lost. The flush thus treated was as superior to 
common beef as venison is to mutton. 

O vibes. 

Generic Character. — Ilorns very wide, and touching each 
other at their base, then applied to the sides of the head, 
niid having the [joints .suddenly turned up. No naked 
muzzle : but no furrow on the upper lip. Chanfreiu narrow 
at the end, \erv square, resembling that of the sheep. Kars 
r-horl. Limb* robust. Tail very short. 



Mask Ox; Ovibos moschaLus 

Ovibos moschatus. 

Description.— Size of Highland cattle. Horns broad at 
origin, covering the brow and whole crown of the head, and 
touching each other throughout from before backwards. 
As each horn rises from its flatly convex base, it becomes 
round and tapering, curving directly downwards between 
the eye and the ear, until it roaches the angle of the mouth, 
when it turns upwards in the segment of a circle to above 
the level of the eye; for half its length it is dull, white, 
and rough, and beyond smooth and shining; near the point 
it becomes black. 

General colour of the hair brown, long, matted, and 
rather curled ou the neck aud between the shoulders, where 
it is rather grizzled, on the buck aud hips long but lying 
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smoothly. On the shoulders, sides, and thighs it is so long 
us to hang down below the middle of the leg. There is on 
the centre of the hack a mark of a soiled inownish w hite, 
called by Captain Parry the saddle. Ou the thio.il and 
chest the hair is very straight and long, and, toge'.her with 
the long hair ou the lower jaw, hangs down like a hemd 
and dewlap. The short tail is concealed by the fur of the 
hips. There is a large quantity of fine l>mwiii*l\ ash- 
coloured wool or down among the hair covering the lunly. 
The hair on the logs is short, dull brownish-white, umnixcd 
with wool. The hoofs are longer than tho.se of the Caribou, 
but so similar in form that it requires the eye of a pi:iriiM“l 
hunter to distinguish the impressions. In the <inu\ which 
is smaller than the bull, the horns are smaller, and then- 
bases, instead of touching, are separated by a hairy space. 
The hair on the throat and chest is also shorter. (Hichaid- 
son.) 

TIi is is the Bee itf m usque of Jeremie ; Mush Ox of Drn go, 
Dobbs, Ellis, Pennant, Hearne, and Parry; Bos moschutus 
of Gmclin, Sabine, and Richardson (Parry's ‘ Second Voy¬ 
age’); Matceh-moostons (ugly bison) of the Cice Indian*; 
Adgiddah-yawsch (little bison) of the (■hepewvans and Cop¬ 
per Indians; and Domingmah of the Esquimaux. (Rich¬ 
ardson.) 

Geographical Distribution .—The barren lands of Ame¬ 
rica lying to the northward of the Cutli parallel. Trucks 
were once seen by Hearne within a few miles of Fort 
Churchill, iu lat. 59°; and he saw many in his first northern 
journey, in about lat. (H°. Dr. Richardson was informed 
that they do not now come so fur to the southward even on 
the Hudson’s Hay shore; and ho adds that farther to the 
westward they are rarely seen in any numbers lower tlum 
lat. 67", although from portions of their skulls and horns, 
which are occasionally found near the northern hinders uf 
the Great Slave Luke, he thinks it probable that they 
ranged at. no very distant period over the whole countiy 
lying between that great sheet of water aud the Polar »Sea. 
lie had not heard of their having been seen on tlio hanks 
of Mackenzie’s River to the southward of Great Hear Lake, 
and ho states that they do not come to the south-weaieru 
end of that lake, although they existed in numbers on its 
north-eastern arm. * They range,’ continues the Dueioi, 
over the islands which lie to the north of the American 
continent, so far as Melville Inland, iu lat. hut they do 
not, like the vein deer, extend to Greenland, Spitsbergen, 
or Lapland. From Indian information we learn that to 
the westward of the Rocky Mountains, which skirt the 
Mackenzie, there is an extensive tract of barren country, 
which is abo inhabited by the musk-ox and rein-deer, it 
is to the Russian traders that we must look for infonnaiion 
ori this head; hut it is probable that, owing to the greater 
mildness of the eliuiato to the westward of the Rocky 
Mountains, the musk-ox, which affects a cold barren dis¬ 
trict, where grass is replaced by lichens, does not lunge so 
far to the southward on the Pacific, coast as it does on the 
shores of Hudson’s Huy. It is not known in New Cido- 
donia nor on the hanks of the Columbia, nor is it found on 
the Rocky Mountain ridge at the uauul creasing places near 
the sources of the Peace, Elk, and Saskatchewan ii\m> 
It is therefore fair to conclude that the animal described 
by Fathers Marco de Nica and Gomara as an inhuhitani of 
New Mexico, and which Pennant refers to the nm.-k-ox, is of 
a different species. The musk-ox has not crossed over to the 
Asiatic shore, and does not exist in Siberia, although fossil 
skulls have been found there of a species nearly allied, which 
has been enumerated iu systematic works under the name 
of Ovibos Pallantis. The appearance of musk-oxen on Mel¬ 
ville Island in the month of May, as ascertained on Captain 
Parry’s first voyage, is interesting, not merely os a part of 
their natural history, but as giving us reason to infer that a 
chain of islands lies between Melville Island and Capo 
Lyon, or that Wollaston and Banks’ Lands form one great 
island, over which the migrations of tho animals must have 
been performed. The districts inhabited by the musk-ox 
are the propir lands of the Esquimaux; and neither the 
northern Indians nor the Crees have an original name for it, 
both terming it Bison with an additional epithet.’ 

Habits, Chore, Utility , #6*. —Dr. Richardson, who had 
the best opportunities of coming at the truth, informs us 
that the country frequented by the musk-ox is mostly 
rocky and destitute of wood, except on the banks of the 
larger rivers, which are more or less thickly clothed with 
spruce trees. Their food, he tells us» is similar to that of 
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tin- Caribou [Dkku, Vol. viii., p. 3 j,»], grass at one reason ; 
ami lichens at another; and the contents of its paunch are 1 
eaten by the natives with the same relish a.» that with which ! 
they devour the * nerrooks* of the Caribou. Tito dung is ! 
vuided'in round pellets, which are larger than those which ; 
come from the Caribou. The animal runs fast, short as j 
are its legs, and hills and rocks are easily eliuibe l by this ! 
ox of the northern duscris. One pursued by Dr. Richard- ; 
son’s party on the banks of the Copper-mine River scaled a j 
lofty sand-cliff with so great a declivity, that they were j 
obliged to crawl on hands and knees to follow the chaco. 
The musk oxen assemble in bods of from twenty to thirty, | 
are in their rut about the end of August and beginning of I 
September, and bring forth one calf about the latter end of j 
May or beginning of June, lie a me accounts for the few ‘ 
bulls which are seen by supposing that they kill each other 
in their c ontests for the cows. 

Dr. Richardson thus graphically describes the terror of 
a buddied lied. 1 If the hunters keep themselves concealed 
when tin-\ lire upon a herd of musk-oxen, the poor animals 
mistake tin? noise for thunder, and, forming themselves into 
a group, crowd nearer and nearer together as their com¬ 
panions fill around them; hut .should they discover their 
ctuMiie.*. by sight, or by their sense of studi, vhieh is very 
acute, the whole herd seek for safety by instant (light. The 
hulls however are very irn-cible, and, ‘particularly when 
wounded, will often attack the hunter, and endanger his 
life unless he posses* es both activity and presence of mind. 
The Esquimaux, who are well accustomed to the pursuit of 
this animal, sometimes turn iis irritable disposition to good 
account; for an expert hunter having provoked a hull to 
attack him. wheels round it more quickly than it can turn, 
and by lepeatcd >tahs in the belly put* an end to its life.’ 

Mr. Jeremie, who first brought the animal into notice, I 
eariiod some of its wool to France, where some stockings 
were made of it, said to have been equal to the. finest silk. 
Dr. Richardson says that this wool resembles that of the 
Risen, but is perhaps liner, and would, in bis opinion, be 
highly useful in the arts, if it could be procured in sufficient 
quantity. The same author informs us that when the ani¬ 
mal is fat, its llesh is well tasted, and resembles that of the 
Caribou, but lias a coarser grain. The llesh of the hulls is 
high flavoured, and both hulls and rows, when lean, smell 
stiongly of musk, their llesh at the same time being very j 
dark and tough, and certainly fur inferior to that of any 
other ruminating animal in North America. The carcass 
of a musk-ox weighs, exclusive of the ofiul, about three 
hundredweight, <>r nearly three times as much as a Barren- \ 
ground caribou, and twice as much as one of the woodland j 
caribou. {Fauna Hawaii a-Amerit'dmi.) 

Vtilitij to Man .—The true oxen hold the first rank 
among the animals which are useful to man. The domes¬ 
ticated varieties, in their life and in their death, minister 
largely to his want.". From the earliest times we find it in 
the homestull; and there is scarcely a part of the animal, 
from horn to hoof, when dead, that is not available for his 
use. It is not then a subject of wonder that in the dark 
ages the ox should have been considered as the representa¬ 
tive of the Deity, and that India and Egypt should have 
venerated the form as that of a god. 

Fossil Oxk.y. 

Remains of oxen and deer occur abundantly in the third 
and fourth periods of the tertiary series {Pliocene of Lyell), 
with extinct species of existing genera of Paehy dermal a, 
such as elephant, rhitioeeros, hippopolaimis, and hor»o, 
and the extinct genus Mastodon ; and large Carnivora , p.g, 
tiger, hyaena, and hear. 

At the bead of these we must place Jios pri mi genius. 

Mr. Woods, in the paper which we haw; above alluded to, 
remarks that ‘ it has occasioned some speculation among 
zoologists to appropriate to the large herbivorous animals, 
of which these skulls and scattered bones are now the only- 
vestiges, their proper place in the system of nature. Cuvier 
however has fixed their characters, and has declared them 
to resemble the skulls of the present oxen so closely, that 
there can be little, doubt of their having belonged to the 
stock from which the latter have all proceeded; these hav¬ 
ing however degenerated in size, and varied from them and 
from each other in minor points, owing to differences in 
climate, food, and other causes depending upon domestico* 
tine, their magnii^ la is at least oue-tbird greater than j 
that of the largest breed of modern oxen, and their horns 
• ,, v niv.,1, more massive.* j 
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‘The species with which they have been usually con- 
unified i> the Auruc.h* of Germany (Unis of the antients). 
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front ; l>, s?rn from btrlou ; r, sem from } 4 , pro file. (C- 



ft ill found wild in sonic parts of north-western Europe, 
particularly the forests of Lithuania, &e.; but our ad¬ 
mirable author has so clearly demonstrated the difference 
between the two, that the question, one would imagine, had 
long since been set at rest; yet in a comparatively recent 
work—a translation of the Baron’s Hhgne Animal , with 
additions—the writer on the genus Bos has in a great mea¬ 
sure again confounded these species, by applying to one, all 
that is-supposed to have been related of the other; and to 
confirm the errors, in the synopsis appended to the work, 
the domestic ox is actually made a mere variety of the bos 
urns— the aurochs, or bison. 

• Cuvier thus carefully marks the distinction between the 
species: “ The forehead of the.ox is flat and a little con¬ 
cave 5 that oftho aurochs protuberant, although less so than 
the buffalo's; the forehead is square in the ox, its height, 
taking its base between the orbits, being very nearly equal 
to its breadth; in the aurochs it is much wider than high, in 
the proportion of 3 to 2 . The horns are attached in the ox 
to the extremities of a salient line, the most elevated of the 
head, 1 hat which separates the occiput from the forehead; 
in the aurochs this line is placed two inches farther back¬ 
ward than the roots of the horns: in the ox the plane of 
the occiput makes au acute angle with that of the forehead; 
in the aurochs this angle is obtuse: finally, the plane of the 
occiput is square in the ox, but represents a half circle in 
the aurochs.” These characters,’ continues our author, 

* are eons.ant in all the domestic races of every country.* 
And Mr. Woods further quotes from the * Ossemens Fossilcs* 
of Cuvier, who says, 'All the characters which I have as¬ 
signed to the living oxen are united in the skulls of the 
fossil species, and I have no doubt but that they appertain 
so a wild race, very different from the aurochs, and which 
has been the true stock of our domestic oxen, a race which 
ihus been annihilated by civilization, as are those of the 
camel and dromedary.* The cores of the horns of the fine 
specimen found at Melksham and described by Mr. Woods 
measured, in their widest expansion, four feet within half 
an im h. The cranium, which consisted of the fmmal bone, 
wuli the cores of the horns attached, perfect from their 
buses to their extremities the temporal, molar, ethmoid, 
sphenoid, upper maxillary, and occipital bones, with nearly 
ad their various processes and condyles, weighed 63 lbs. 
Large as these dimensions arc, specimens have been found 
exceeding this cianium in size. 

Widely spread in Europe in tho ‘diluvium* bone-caves 
and b.:nc breccias. 

The following fossil species have been also named:— Bos 
tmehocerus (Hermann von Meyer), subapennine beds; 
Bos {Bison) prisms (Bnjanus), Bnfflc fossile de Siberie 
(Cuv ), Bos htifrons (Harlan), Broad beaded fossil Bison 
and Bison fossilis, * diluvium* of Europe and North Ame¬ 
rica, bone caves and bone breccias; Bos {Bison 9) bombi - 
frons (Harlan), Big-bone-lick. North America; Bos Pallasii 
(Dokay), Bos moschatns fossilis 9 Bos canaficulatus 
(Fischer)? Siberia and North America; Bos velawms 
(Robert), Cussac, Haute Loire. 

Abundant remains of ox were found by Capt. Cautley in 
the Sewalik Mountains, at the southern foot of the Hima- 
•ayas, between the Sutlej and the Ganges, partly lying on 
the slopes among the ruins of fallen cliffs, and partly in 
situ in the sandstone, in company with the bones of mas¬ 
todon, elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, hog, horse (com¬ 
paratively scarce), elk, deer, several varieties; carnivora, 
canine and feline (comparatively scarce); crocodile, gaviul, 
eroys, trionyx, and fishes. There were also portions of un- 
dcscribed mammalia. 

%* Wo now proceed to give a sketch of the views of 
zoologists with regard to the animals which belong to the 
Bovidie. 

The Linnean genus Bos , in the last edition of the ' Sys- 
Icma Naturae,’ as it was left by its great author, comes next 
to Ovist and is the last of the Pecora. It consists of the 
following Species Taurus, with its varieties, including 
Caesar’s Urm; Bonasus ; Bison and its variety. Bison Ame- 
ricanus ; Grunniens (Yak); Bubalis (Bubalus’of Ray, 
Buffalo of Asia and Italy); find Indicm (Zebu), with Bu- 
>alus Africanus as a variety. 

In Hliger’s system, the order Bisulca, consisting of tho 
kmilics Tylopoda (Camels), Devexa (Camelopard), Capreoli 
Ccrvus and Moschua), and Cavicornia (Atitilope, Capra, 
md Bos), stands between the Snlidungula (Horse) and the 
Vardigrada (Sloths). 
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Cuvier, like Linnaeus, places Bos, consisting of the True 
Oxen and the Musk-Ox (Ovibos), next to Obis, and at the 
end of the Ruminants. 

Mr. Gray makes the Bovidex the first family of his fifth 
order, Ungulata of Ray, and divides that family as fol¬ 
lows:— 

Horns persistent. 

1 . Bovina. Bos, Linn.; Ovis, Linn.; Capra , Linn,* 
Antilocapra, Ord.; Anti lope, Brisson : Catoblej as, Gray 
‘2. Camelopard in a. Camelopardalis , Linn. 

++ Horns none or deciduous. 

3. Camelina. Camel as, Linn.; Auchenia , Illiger. 

4. Moschina. Mosrhus, Linn.; Memina, Gray. 

5. Ccrvina. Mimtjaccus , Gray; Coass us and Capreolus , 
Gcsner; Axis, Blninv.; Ccrvus, Linn.; Damn, Gesncr; 
Tarandus , Pliny; Alus, Pliny. 

Fischer (J. B.) arranges Bos at the end of the Ruminants, 
placing it next to Capra . 

Col. Hamilton Smith, who has paid great attention to 
the family, has published his views, which are well worthy 
of the attention of zoologists, in Griffith’s 4 Cuvier/ to w hich 
w'o refer the reader. Mr. Swainson lias adopted them in 
great measure. 

The latter zoologist (1833) makes the Bovidtv, his first 
family of the Rnminantes . or ruminating quadrupeds, con¬ 
sist of the following geneva:— Catahlcpas, Ovibos, Bos , Bu- 
balus , Bison , Taurus , Sm., Anna, Sm.; indeed the initial 
letters of Col. Smith’s name stand at the end of each of 
the genera. The genus Anna is placed by Col. Smith under 
his family Capridcc, a situation which Mr. Gray also assigns 
to it. 

Mr. Ogilby’s Bovidre form the fifth and last family of the 
Ruminants, and include the following genera:— Tragulus , 
Sylricapra, Tras, elaphns. Calliope, Kemus, Caprieormts , 
Bubalus , Oryx, Bos (type Bo t Taurus ). The genus Ovibos 
is arranged by him under the preceding family, Caprida? 

( Zonl . Proc, 1836.) 

OX-EYE. [Titmice.] 

OXALIC ACII). This acid w T as discovered by Schoele, 
in 1776. It occurs in several plants, as in the wood sorrel 
(Oxalis aretosella ), and in common sorrel {Humevacetosa). 
In the juice of these plants, and in the roots of rhubarb, 
bistort, gentian, &c., it is combined with potash; in several 
kinds of lichens, it is found in union with lime. It occurs 
as a mineral compound also, in combination with oxide of 
iron, and is called Ilumboldtiie. It is an ingredient also of 
several urinary calculi. 

Oxalic acid may be obtained by several processes: first, 
by decomposing the natural superoxalate of potash, or salt 
of sorrel, by means of acetate of lead, sulphuric acid, &c.; 
but it is best obtained by heating organic matter, such as 
sugar or potato starch, with nitric acid in a retort. Having 
been first obtained from sugar, it received the name of sac- 
channe arid. Indeed most organic compounds which con¬ 
tain much carbon and no azote, may be converted into oxalic 
acid by the action and decomposition of the nitric acid; and 
hydrate of potash, in some cases, produces similar results. 
When nitric add acts upon sugar or starch, it is decomposed, 
and yields nitric oxide gas in great quantity; the oxygen 
of the decomposed acid uniting with the carbon of the 
vegetable matter, converts it into oxalic acid: the crystals 
first obtained are to be dissolved in water ami re crystal¬ 
lized to render them perfectly pure. 

The properties of oxalic acid are, that its crystals are pris¬ 
matic, colourless, and transparent; the primary form is a 
right rhombic prism. Their taste is extremely sour, and 
they are very poisonous; w’hen dissolved in 200,000 times 
their weight of winter, the solution reddens litmus paper. 
When this acid is exposed to a dry air, it ellloresces, losing 
water of crystallization; it dissolves in 15 parts of water at 
50°, and in 9 parts at 60°; at 212* it melts in its water of 
crystallization; it is soluble also in alcohol, but less so than 
in w f aler. 

Oxalic acid consist* of, in its anhydrous state,-** 

Three equivalents of oxygen . 24 

Two equivalents of carbon • 12 

Equivalent • 3G 

So that it is equal to 

1 equiv. of carbonic oxide • 14 = 8 oxygen + 6 carbon, 

1 ditto of carbonic acid • 22 = 1C „ +6 „ 

36 
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No means have yet boon discovered of forming oxalic 
acid by combining carbonic oxide and carbonic acid; but 
when oxalic acid is heated with sulphuric acid, ii rc*uUt.*N 
into these substances entirely and in the proportions stated, 
the water of crystals combining with the sulphuric acid 

Oxalic acid, in the slate of crystals, consists of one equi¬ 
valent of acid 36 + three equivalents of water *27 = 63: this 
water cannot he totally expelled by heat; the acid, unless 
combined with a base, always retains one equivalent of 
water. 

Oxalic acid is to a certain extent volalile, and Mr. Faraday 
has shown that sublimation takes place even at common 
temperatures; at ‘21'2 U the volatilization is much more con¬ 
siderable; and when deprived of two-thirds of its water of 
crystallization, it sublimes rapidly and without decomposing; 
the sublimed acid is crystalline, and contains one equivalent 
of water. 

When oxalic ncjd retaining the whole of its water of crys¬ 
tallization is suddenly heated up to about 300°, it yields car¬ 
bonic acid, carbonic oxide, formic acid, and water. 

Oxalic acid forms compounds with ba>es, which are 
termed oxalates, and of these we shall descr be some of the 
more important. 

Oxalate of Amma?ria.—Th\* salt is prepared by adding 
the sesquicarbonalo of ammonia to a solution of the acid, 
to saturation. The solution by evaporation readily yields 
slender colourless prismatic, crystals, the primary form of 
which appears to he a right, rhombic, prism. They are in¬ 
odorous, but have a sharp saline taste. One hundred pacts 
of cold water dissolve 4*5 parts of this s»U; in hot water it. is 
much more soluble. Alcohol does not ake it up. When 
decomposed by beat, it yields a peculiar dbuipound. [Oxa- 


MlDK.] This salt 19 composed of 


One equivalent of oxalic acid 

. 36 

One equivalent of ammonia 

• i7 

One equivalent of water 

. 9 

Equivalent 

. 02 


It is employed in solution as a test of the presence of 
lime. 


Hi/ioxalate of Ammonia may also be formed, but it is not 
of importance. 

Oxalate if Potash. —Oxalic acid forms three salts with 
potash: the neutral oxalate is obtained by saturating 
the acid with the alcali. It crystallizes in llat rhombic 
crystals, which are so very soluble in water, that, even when 
cold it takes up half its weight. When a solution of oxalic 
acid is added to this, precipitation of a less soluble supersalt 
occurs. It is composed of 

Ono equivalent of oxalic acid . 36 

One equivalent of potash . 48 

Ono equivalent of water , 9 

Equivalent . 93 

Binoxalate qf Potash may he prepared either by dissolving 
the requisite quantities of acid and alkali in water, or, as 
above mentioned, by adding oxalic acid to the neutral salt. 
It forms small rhombic crystals, which have a bitteiisli taste 
and an acid reaction, and they are soluble in about 10 tunes 
their weight of cold water. This salt, mixed with the qua- 
droxalate, exists in oralis acetosrlla , and they constitute 
tho compound known by the name of the salt of sorrel , 
employed for removing ink-spots. 

Quadrnxalate of Potash may be formed by digesting the 
binoxalate in hydrochloric acid, which taking half the pot¬ 
ash, the remainder becomes quadroxalate. The crystals 
are prismatic, and are as httlo soluble in wtfler as those of 
the binoxalate. 

The oxalates of potash are all converted by a red beat 
into caibonate of potash; their composition was first ascer¬ 
tained and pointed out by Dr. Wollaston as affording one of 
the most remarkable series of proofs of tho doctrine of mul¬ 
tiple proportions. 

Oxalate and Binoxalate of Soda may bo formed* but they 
are not employed. 

Oxalate qf Lime is a very insoluble compound* and hence 
oxalic acid and lime, with certain restrictions, are used as 
tests of each other's presence. Barytes and strontia aUo 
form insoluble compounds with oxalic acid. Such metallic 
oxalates us are uiipoiiant are noticed uuder the respective 
metals. 

OXALIC ACID, the most highly oxygenated of all the 
vegetable acids* is also the most rapid and certainty fatal of 


any which are capable of being crystallized. As the crys¬ 
tals are not unlike those of the sulphate of magnesia, or 
Ep.-om salts, mistakes between the two are of very frequent 
occurrence. Being likewise much used in the arts, and 
commonly known by the name: of acid qf sugar % it is taken 
either accidentally, or under the supposition that it is akin 
to sugar, and therefore pleasant and innocent. 

To prevent confusion of the crystals of this formidable acic 
with those of the sulphate of magnesia, it has been proposed 
that the former should be coloured while in the course of 
preparation, an expedient which has not been adopted. But 
oil the other hand, the crystals of Epsom salts have been 
manufactured of a different shape by a peculiar process of 
crystallization. The taste is very different, a solution of 
oxalic acid being intensely sour, while that of sulphate of 
magnesia is extremely bitter. Attention to this point, in 
previously tasting a small quantity, may prevent very seri¬ 
ous casualties. Oxalic acid not only acts with violence, 
but produces nearly the same effects to whatever texture of 
the body it is applied. The concentrated acid, if taken in 
considerable dose, may cause death in from two to twenty 
minutes. 4 After death the stomach is found to contain 
hlnck extravasalcd blood, exactly like blood acted on by 
oxalic acid out of the body; the inner coat of the stomach 
is of a cherry-rod colour, with streaks of black granular 
warty extravasation ; and in sotnc places tho surface of tho 
coat is vary brittle and the subjacent stratum gelatinized. 
Such are the effects of the concentrated acid. When con¬ 
siderably diluted, the phenomena are totally different. 
When dissolved in twenty parts of water, oxalic acid, like 
the mineral acids in the same circumstances, ceases to cor¬ 
rode; but, uulikc them, it continues a deadly poison* for it 
causes death by acting indirectly on the brain, spine, and 
heart. The symptoms then induced vary with the dose. 
When the quantity is large, the most prominent symptoms 
are those of palsy of tho heart; when less, fits of violent 
tetanus; and when still less, the spasms are slight or alto¬ 
gether wanting, and death occurs under symptoms of pure 
narcotism, like those caused by opium.' Very few persons 
have recovered when the quantity taken was considerable. 
(Christison On Poisons.) 

To counteract the very rapid effects of this poison, the 
most prompt treatment is necessary. Chalk, magnesia, or 
even the plaster of the room diffused through water, should 
be given without delay. The other alkalis are improper, 
as they form soluble salts with the acid, and oxalic aeid is 
an example of a poison which acts through all its soluble 
chemical combinations. Emetics may be given, if vomiting 
has not spontaneously taken place; but it is highly inex¬ 
pedient to givo much warm water, as dilution only facilitates 
the absorption of the poison, and induces its remote but 
equally fatal effects. 

Notwithstanding the formidable properties of this acid, 
the agreeable cooling effects it displays have led to its 
employment in the form of lozenges, or in a dilute solution 
as a refrigerant. Both in this country formerly, and still 
in France, it is used to quench thirst, and allay the heat of 
the stomach, which prevails towards the later stages of con¬ 
sumption. But for this purpose citric acid or lemonade is 
preferable, as well as safer. 

Besides the immediate danger from an over-dose, there is 
yet a remote source of risk which requires notice. Oxalic 
acid exists in many vegetables, in combination with lime 
or potass, or free, as in the caso of the cicer arietinum. 
Many of these plants are used in different parts of the world, 
as salads, on account of their refrigerating quality. Their 
frequent employment by persons disposed to calculous dis¬ 
eases is highly dangerous, as they give rise to the formation 
of tho mulberry or oxalate of lime calculus* which is not 
only the most painful of all the stones found in the human 
kidneys or bladder* but also the most insidious, for, owing to 
the insolubility of this compound* no deposit or sediment is 
observed in the urine at an early period, so as to occasion a 
suspicion of what is taking place. (Majendie On Gravel , 
2 nd French edit.) [Cicer.] 

OXALIC ASTIIER is prepared by causing the acid to 
combine with the a*ther in its nascent state: for this pur¬ 
pose equal weights of oxalic acid and alcohol are distilled 
.villi twice their weight of sulphuric acid. At first alcohol 
and aether distil, and then oxalic ffither, which collects as 
an oily liquid at the bottom of the receiver: this is to be re¬ 
peatedly washed with water, and then boiled with litharge 
till its boiling-point attains 360°: by this the excess of acid 
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is separated; and the oxalic father, being poured off, is to be 
redistilled. 

The properties of this tether are, that it is of an oily ap¬ 
pearance, has an aromatic mixed with an alliaceous odour; 
its specific gravity at 45° is 1*0920, and it boils at 362°. It 
dissolves sparingly in water, and the solution is neutral to 
test papers: with alcohol it combines in all proportions: it 
yields oxalic ucid by spontaneous decomposition, and by the 
alkalis is converted into oxalic acid and alcohol. It is com¬ 
posed of— 

One equivalent of oxalic acid • • 3G 

One equivalent of celher ... 37 

Equivalent 73 

OXALlDA'CEiE are polypetalous Exogenous plants 
with a superior ovary, a small number of hypogynous sta¬ 
mens, which arc usually rnonadelphous, and distinct styles. 
Their fruit contains five cells, in which there are numerous 
seeds, occasionally expelled with violence by a sudden con¬ 
traction of the sides of the pericarp. The order is so very 
nearly allied to Gerumiucetu that it can hardly be considered 
distinct. The genus Oxalis itself is called Wood-sorrel, from 
tlie acidity of the leaves and the natural habitation of the 
European species in a wild state; it is however most com¬ 
mon at the Capo of Good Hope, where the species are ex¬ 
tremely ornamental. In the East Indies the genus Aver- 
rhua produces a fruit (the Carambola or Bliinhing), used for 
pickling and preserving; but its extreme acidity renders it 
unsuitable to many persons. Our Oxal is Aeetosella, or com¬ 
mon Wood-sorrel, has been supposed to he the true Sham¬ 
rock of the Irish, instead of the trefoil to which the name is 
more commonly applied. lu the tropical parts of India is 
an annual Oxalis, called 0. sensitive!, in consequence of its 
pinnated leaves being irritable like the sensitive plant: it 
has been lately ascertained that the European trefoil leaved 
species have the same property, only in a more feeble degree. 
(Bulletin de V Acadhnie Boy ale de Bruxelles , vol. vi., 
No. 7.) This phenomenon is most conspicuous in a hot 
sunny day. 
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Vlant of Oxalis vlolmca 1, The stamens amt styles after the calyx and 
corolla have been removed; 2. the uv.uy with the live iliniiuct styles; 3, a 
inuisvene secliuu of an ovary. 

OXAMIDE, or OXALAMIDE, is obtained by heating 
oxalate of ammonia in a retort, and also by some other pro¬ 
cesses. The oxalate of ammonia is decomj used; ammoniaca), 
carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, and cyanogen gases being 
evolved: in the nock of the retort, and on the water in the 
receiver, & dirty white substance is deposited; this is oxa- 
tnide, which is to be purified by washing with water. Oxa- 
jnide is composed of— 

Two equivalents of carbon . . 12 

Two equivalents of oxygen . . i<$ 

Two equivalents of hydrogen . . 2 

One equivalent of azole ... 14 

Equivalent 44 


It will bo seen on examination that it is formed by sepa¬ 
rating the elements of one equivalent of water = 9 from one 
equivalent of oxalate of ammonia = 53. Although it con¬ 
tains neither oxalic acid nor ammonia, yet, when boiled 
with a solutionof potash, ammonia is evolved, and oxalate 
of potash formed; it appears therefore that it resumes 
oxygen and hydrogen by decomposing water, owing to the 
inIIin*nee of the alkali. With sulphuric acid corresponding 
results are obtained; carbonic acid and carbonic oxide gases 
are evolved, and sulphate of ammonia is formed. 

The properties of oxnmide are, that it is inodorous, in¬ 
sipid, insoluble in cold water; but boiling water dissolves 
it, and on cooling, flocculent crystals of a dirty while colour 
are deposited. When moderately heated, it sublimes un¬ 
changed; but when quickly heated, it is decomposed, 
yielding cyanogen gas and a bulky coaly residue. Dilute 
acids do not alter it, hut with strong acids it suffers the 
chunge already described. 

The production of this substance, and the reproduction of 
oxnlic acid and umniouia, have given rise to some general 
views which have been embodied by Dumas. ( Thcorie des 
Amides; Chi mie appliquce aux Arts . t. v., p. 84.) 

OXKNSTIERNA, AXEL, COUNT, born in 1583, of a 
noble Swedish family, studied in Germany at Rostock, Jena, 
and Wittenberg, in which last university he took degrees. 
After liis return to Sweden, he followed the career of diplo¬ 
macy under Chailes IX , and was made a senator. When 
Gustav us Adolphus ascended the throne in 1611, he »p- 
po.tiled Oxenstierua chancellor or prime minister. From 
that time the name of the minister is elosely connected with 
that of his illustrious master, wlio*,e confidence he fully 
enjoyed, and to whom his abilities as a statesman were of the 
greatest service. ’ u ^£iier the death of Guslavus, at the battle 
;>f Lutzen, in 1032, Oxenstierua, who was then on a mission 
j in another part, of Germany, immediately repaired to tlio 
camp. couccuLraicd the Swedish and allied forces, urged the 
German princes to remain steady in the causeof the alliance 
against tiic political and religious tyranny of the emperor 
Ferdinand,and having received full powers from the senate 
of Sweden, he became the soul of the Protestant league in 
Germany. Tim difficulties which Oxeustierna had to en¬ 
counter proceeded from the jealousy of his allies moro than 
from the dibits of the enemy. IIo succeeded however in 
ab'vrublmg the Stales of Lower Saxony at ileilbrouu, and 
he opened the meeting by a speech. After much opposi¬ 
tion, ho obtained a supply of money for the Swedish army, 
and lie was himself acknowledged as the head of the league. 
A succession of ablo commanders, the Duke of Weimar, 
Banner, Torstenson, Wrnngel, all formed in the school of 
Guslavus, led on the Swedish and German forces with 
various success, while Oxenstierua directed from Stockholm 
the diplomatic negotiations, until the peace of Westphalia, 
in 16 18, put an end to the Thirty Years War. Count 
Oxenstierna’s soil was one of the Swedish envoys who 
signed that celebrated treaty. It was to him that tlio 
chancellor, in icply to the young man's letters, in which lie 
had expressed himself with great diffidence in consequence 
of his inexperience in mutters of slate, wrote the following 
sentence, which 1ms become proverbial: * Noscis, mi (ill, 
quantilla prudentia homines regantur’ (You do not know 
yoi, my son, how little wisdom is exhibited in ruling man¬ 
kind). 

Oxeustierna was at the head of the regency of Sweden 
during the whole minority of Queen Christina, and he con¬ 
tinued to be prime minister after she hail assumed the reins 
of government. Ho strongly opposed Christina’s intention 
of abdicating the crown, and being unable to prevont this 
act, he \\ illulrew from public life. Christina’s successor 
Charles Gustavus, consulted him however on important 
occasions. Oxeustierna died at Stockholm, in August, 1654, 
regretted and honoured by all Sweden. He is said to have 
been partly the writer of the 4 Historia Belli Sueco-Ger 
m&nici,’ published by Chemnitz, and also of the work ‘ Do 
Arcanis Austrian© Domus ab llippolyto k Lapide.’ 

OXFORD, City. [Oxfordshire.] 

()X F()RD, Bishopric. [Oxfordshirk.] 

OX FORD UNIVERSITY. The origin of the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford is unknown. It is agreed upon among the ablest 
investigators that, although this University may be traced to 
very high antiquity, and beyond the age of any satisfactory 
records, the illustrious Saxon king, who is generally said to 
have founded or restored it, really did nothing of the kind, 
j No document or well-authenticated history can he produced 
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in which the name of Alfred appears as a benefactor to this 
University. It is certain however that Oxford was a place 
of study in the reign of Edward the Confessor, if not earlier. 

The first places of education in Oxford appear to have 
been schools for the instruction of youth. These schools 
were either claustral, that is, appendages to convents and 
other religious houses; or secular, such as were kept by, or 
hired and rented of, the inhabitants of Oxford. When 
many of these secular scholars resided in one house, it got 
the name of Hall or Hostel (terms which are not yet out of 
use), and governors or principals were appointed to superin¬ 
tend the discipline and the affairs of the house. But it docs 
not appear in what respects the education in these halls 
differed from that in religious houses, which were the oldest 
places of instruction. The schools were divided into gram¬ 
mar-schools, sophistry schools, schools for arts, medicine or 
physic schools, law-schools, divinity-schools, &c. It is diffi¬ 
cult to discover any traces of a regular plan of education in 
Oxford before the foundation of the first college by Walter 
do Merlon. The statutes of this founder for his college 
are well digested: and they have been adapted with little 
alteration to succeeding times in other colleges as well as 
iiis. 

A remarkable fact in the early history of Oxford has only 
been put in a clear light of late years, and th t by the in¬ 
dustry of German scholars. In the reign of King Stephen, 
Vacarius, a Lombard by birth, established a school of Roman 
law at Oxtord. Stephen after a time attempted to suppress 
all instruction in the Roman law, but we are informed that 
his attempt was not successful. It. is not stated how it hap¬ 
pened that the school of Roman law was still maintained; 
but it was not put down at once, and it appears very pro 
bablo that it subsisted for some time after tne death of Va¬ 
cantia. The pupils of Vacarius were numerous, and as many 
of them were poor, he prepared for their use (about, the year 
1149) a work on Roman law in nine books, which was ex¬ 
tracted from the Pandects and the Code. The learned John 
of Salisbury was the friend of Vacarius, and though Roman 
jurisprudence was only one of his numerous studies, and 
not the chief of them, he was competently acquainted with 
Roman law, and doubtless indebted for his acquaintance 
with it to theOxford school of Vacarius. (Savigny, Geschichte 
dcs Romischen Rrchts vn Mi t trial ter, 4er band; W T enck, 
ALigister Vacarius , Lips., ih‘20.) [Vacarius.] 

Various accounts are given of the number of students at 
Oxford in the reigns of the early Norman kings. In the 
time of Henry 111., we are told by Wood in his Annals (vol. i., 
p. 206) that they amounted to thirty thousand; and even 
when Merton College was founded, they are said to have 
amounted to fifteen thousand. (Gul. Rishangcr, in Chron. 
suo MS. Bibl. Colt.,Claud., D. vi., quoted by Wood, ut supra, 
p. *266.) But these numbers are evidently great exag¬ 
gerations, and it is not easy to see how any writers could 
he led to make statements so grossly improbable. Still 
there is no doubt that the University was then frequented 
by a great number of students, and many foreigners resorted 
to it from Paris and other places. 

The earliest charter of privileges to the University of 
Oxford as a corporate body is of the 28th Hen. III. (Pat. 
28 Hen. Ill, m. 6, * Liber fates conccssro Canccllario Uni- 
versitatis Oxon.') It was followed by charters, some of 
fresh privileges, and others of general confirmation of the 
privileges formerly granted, in the 39th Hen. III., a.d. 1*2.55; 
m the 18th Edw. 111., 1344 ; in the 17th and 33rd Edw. III.; 
in the 1st Hen. V.; 37th Hen. VI , and 13th Hen. VIII. 
The last confirmation was in the UtliElizabeth, in the* Act 
concerning the several Incorporations of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and the confirmation of the 
Charters, Liberties, and Privileges granted to either of 
them/ 

The Cottonian MS. in tlie British Museum, Claud., D. 
vui., contains an ancient copy of the statutes, privileges, 
and customs of this University, upon vellum, written early 
in the fifteenth century, a beautiful manuscript. Another 
MS. in the same collection, Faustina, C. vii., contains an 
enumeration of the lilies of all the charters granted to the 
University, whether of general or individual privilege, from 
the time of Henry 111. to 1591, which are very numerous. 

The regulation of the assise of bread and beer, and the 
supervision of weights and measures, wore granted to the 
chancellor of the University by Pat. 3*2 Edw. Ill, in. 5. 

The same jealousy of the authority of the University 
which existed in ©any times among the townsmen of Cam¬ 


bridge, prevailed at Oxford also. The quarrels between the 
scholars and the townsmen often broke out into open 
violence,sometimes accompanied with bloodshed. Matthew 
Paris makes mention of these riots as early as 1240. (Sec? 
also Wood’s Annals qf the Univ. % vol. i , pp. *231, 237, 263 r 
3G7, 41*2, 456.) On several occasions the scholars quitted: 
the University for a time. At one period they retired to- 
Northampton, at another to Stamford. The most serious riot 
on recoid was on the day of St. Scholastics the Virgin, Feb. 
10th, 1354-5, when many lives were lost. Grossteste, bishop 
of Lincoln, in whose diocese the University then was, placed 
the townsmen under an interdict, from which he released 
them in 13 j 7, upon condition that the commonalty of Ox¬ 
ford, every year after, should celebrate an anniversary on 
St. Scholast tea’s day, in St. Mary’s Church, for the souls of 
the clerks and others killed in the conflict; and that the 
mayor for the time being, the two bailiffs, and three score 
of the chicfest burghers, should personally appear on the 
said day in St. Mary’s Church at mass, and oiler at the great 
altar a penny each. The mayor and commonalty at the 
same time gave a bond to pay a hundred marks yearly to 
the University, as a compensation for the great losses oc¬ 
casioned by the fray; but the bond was not to be enforced 
so long as the mayor and sixty-two burghers came yearly 
and performed the penance. This bond was recited and 
confirmed in a charter of inspeximus by King Edward 111. 
(Pat. 31 Edw. 111., p. i. t m. 26.) After the Reformation,, 
this custom having been neglected in the begriming off 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign for fifteen years, the University 
sued the city for fifteen hundred marks. The citizens 
answered, that iheir penalty was in the bond of a mass, 
which was against law. Tne lords of the queen’s council 
however, before whom the case was finally brought, in her 
seventeenth year, having discharged the city from the 
arrears, ordered that in future the same number of citizens 
should, on St. Scholastira’s day, attend a sermon or com¬ 
munion at St. Marys, offering each a penny ut the least. 
This was subsequently changed to attending at the ordinary 
church service: the offering was made immediately after the 
Lilany, which, for that purpose, was read at the altar. It 
continued, with now and then an intermission (the citizens 
[being always anxious to get rid of this penance), till 1825, 
in which year, on Feb. 1st, in full convocation, the Univer¬ 
sity seal was affixed to an instrument which entirely released 
them from its observance. 

This University lias been long governed by statutes, or 
bye-laws, made at different times, and confirmed by the 
charters of the kings of England. Those at present in 
force were drawn up in 1629, and confirmed by a charter from 
King Charles I., in 1635. The corporation of the University 
is styled *tbe chancellor, masters, and scholars of.the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford.* 

The highest officer is the chancellor. In the thirteenth 
century the chancellor was styled the master or rector of 
the schools, and appears to have derived his authority from 
the bishops of Lincoln, who were then the diocesans of 
Oxford. The bishops confirmed, while the regents and non- 
regents nominated, the chancellor; but after the reign of 
Edward III., the chancellor was elected and confiimed by 
the regents and non-regents only. At first the election w as 
for one, tw*o, or three years; but afterwards for life. Still 
however the person chosen was a resident member of the 
University* and always an ecclesiastic until the time of Sir 
, John Mason, in 1553, who was the first lay-chancellor. It 
w as afterwards conferred, at the pleasure of the convocation, 
upon ecclesiastics or laymen. Since the time of Arch¬ 
bishop Sheldon, in 1667, it has .only been conferred upon 
noblemen of distinction who have been members of the 
University. 

The chancellor’s deputy was formerly styled vicegerent or 
commissary, but for a long time past he has been styled 
vice-chancellor. His office is annual, though generally 
held for four years. The vice-chancellor is nominated by 
the chancellor, on the recommendation of the heads of 
colleges, and appoints four deputies, or pro-vice-chancellors, 
who must likewise be beans of colleges. During the 
vacancy of chancellor however, the office is executed by the 
senior tlicologus, or cancellarius notus, resident in the 
University. 

The serieschallus, or higti steward, is appointed by the 
chancellor, and approved by convocation. The office is for 
life. The high steward assists the chancellor, vice- 
; chancellor, and proctors in the execution of their respective 
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duties and defends the rights, customs, and liberties of the 
University. If required Ly the chancellor, he hears and 
determines capital causes, according to the laws of the land 
and the privileges of the University, whenever a scholar or 
privileged person is the party offend mg. He also holds the 
University court-lect at the appointment of the chancellor 
or vice-chancellor, either by himadf or deputy. 

The office of proctor is supposed to be coeval with that of 
chancellor. The duty of the two proctors is to inspect 
the conduct of the members of the University as to all 
matters of discipline and good order; they aro in fact the 
acting magistrates. They must be ma*:er9 of arts, of not 
less than four years* standing, and chosen out of the several 
colleges by turns, according to a cycle framed in 1629 by 
Dr. Peter Turner, Savilian professor, and Rober Ileggs of 
Corpus College, and sanctioned by the statutes given by 
Charles I. at that time. After thoir election they nominate 
four masters of arts to be their deputies, or pro-proctors, and 
may depute their authority to a larger number if neces¬ 
sary. 

The whole business of the University is transacted in two 
distinct assemblies, termed * Houses,* namely, the House 
of Congregation, and the House of Convocation. The chan¬ 
cellor, or vice-chancellor, or, in his absence, one of his four 
deputies, and the two proctors, or, in their absence, their 
respective deputies, preside in both houses, where their 
presence is necessary on all occasions. 

Thu business of congregation is principally confined to 
the passing ofcgraces and dispensations, and to the granting 
of degrees. Upon all questions submitted to that house, the 
vice-chancellor singly, and the two proctors jointly, have 
an absolute negative. In the sole instance of supplicating 
for graces, liut in no other, every member of the house, in 
addition to his general right of suffrage, has a suspending 
negative upon each grace for three times, as the grace is 
proposed in three distinct congregations; but previously to 
the fourth supplication, he is'required to stale privately 
to the vice-chancellor and proctors the ground and proof of 
his objection, which are submitted to the judgment of the 
house fur approbation or rejection. AH suffrages for or 
against graces and dispensations m congregation are to be 
whimpered secretly into the car of the proctor, by a majo¬ 
rity of which, given in the words jlacct or non placet , the 
fate of the measure is ultimately determined. 

The power of convocation extends to all subjects which 
are connected with the affairs of the University. In 
the oxen isc however of one particular branch of its privi¬ 
leges, the exacting of new or the explaining of old statutes, 
some restriction is imposed. If the statute to be explained 
ho a royal, or, as it is commonly called, a Caroline statute,* 
the royal permission is first to be obtained. If it be deemed 
advUuble to enact de noun, or to explain any except a royal 
statute, the measure must be referred to the hebdomadal 
meeting of the heads of houses; and if this meeting, on 
delibeiation, approve of the measure, it draws up the terms 
in which it is to he promulgated in the House of Congre¬ 
gation, and, three days after, proposed in convocation. 

As in congregation, so also,in convocation, the chancellor 
or vice chancellor singly, and the two proctors jointly, are 
officially imested with an absolute negative upon all pro¬ 
ceedings except in elections. 

In both Houses, when the negative of the vice chancel¬ 
lor, or of the proctors, is not iuterposed (an interposition 
almost as rare as the royal veto in parliament), every ques¬ 
tion is decided by the majority. 

For the better government of the University, there is also 
an hebdomadal meeting of the heads of houses, who meet 
every Monday, and at other times when convened by the 
vice-chancellor. This meeting consists of the vice-chan¬ 
cellor, heads of houses, and proctors, who deliberate upon 
all matters relating to the privileges and liberties of the 
University, and inquiry into and consult respecting the due 
observances of statutes and customs. All the letters like¬ 
wise of the chancellor, in the case of dispensations, which 
are addressed to convocation, must be sanctioned by them 
before they are recited in the House. 

In 16o3 King James I., by diploma dated March 12tli, 
granted to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge the 
privilege of choosing two representatives in parliament. 

• The ('aniline statute*'transmitted t»v ClinvVs !., nmt conflrmwl by convo- 
ca'iuii, are iluue which re.ate to the h ^Unnnlal meeting, to the nomination 
i*r what are culled collects* in Lent, to the election of ]»rocton», and to the pro- 
cur itoria] cycle. 


This measure was opposed by the House of Commons, but 
ably supported by Sir Edward Coke. The members are 
chosen by the vice chancellor, doctors, and regent and non- 
regent masters in convocation. 

The following are the colleges of Oxford, with the dates 
of their respective foundations:—University College, said 
to have been founded in 872 ; restored before 1249 : Merton, 
founded at Maldon, in Surrey, in 1264 ; removed to Oxford] 
1274; Exeter, 1314; Oriel, 1326; Queen’s College, l;$ io; 
New College, 1386; Lincoln, 1427; All Souls, 1437; Mag¬ 
dalen, 1 456 ; Brasenose, 1490 ; Corpus Christi College, 1516 ; 
Christ-Church, 1525; Trinity, 1554; St. John’s College, 
1555; Jesus College, 1571; Wad ham,. 1613: Pembroke 
College, 1624; Worcester, 1711; St. Edmund Hall, soon 
after 1269; St. Mary Hall, 1333; New Inn Hall, 1392 ; 
Magdalen Hall, 1487; St. Alban's Hall, soon after 1547. 
It may not bo unnecessary to remark that, the colleges aro 
corporate bodies belonging to the class called eleemosynary 
[Colleges], and aro quite distinct from the corporation of 
the University, with which, in the common opinion, they are 
often confounded; a mistake which the ciicta of eminent 
judges (Lord Mansfield for instance), and still more the 
actual mode of administering the affairs of flu: University 
at present, has chiefly contributed to create and maintain. 
[University College, &<\] 

The buildings belonging to the University of Oxford 
are:— 

1. The Schools, with the Bodleian Library. The Divinity 
School, with the room above forming part of the Bodleian, 
was completed about the year 1480: the rest of the Schools, 
with the remainder of the Bodleian, early in the seventeenth 
century, by Thomas Holt, of York, who is supposed to have 
been the architect of Wadliam College, and of the new 
quadrangle of Merton, both built about the same time. 
The Bodleian Library was first laid open to the public, on 
Nov. 8th, 1602. Attached to it is the picture gallery of the 
University. 

2. The Theatre, built by Gilbert Sheldon, archbishop of 
Canterbury and chancellor of the University, in 1669, at 
the expense of fifteen thousand pounds. The upper part of 
this building was used for the University press till 1713. 

3. The Ash mol can Museum, built at the charge of the 
University in 1683. 

4. The Clarendon , completed in 1712, partly frory the 
profits arising from the sale of Lord Chancellor Clarendon’s 
‘ History of the Rebellion,’ the copyright of which was 
given to the University. The printing for the University was 
carried on in this building from 1713 to 1830, when it was 
removed to the newly-erected printing-house. The base¬ 
ment-story of the Clarendon contains at present a police- 
room, and other apartments connected with that establish¬ 
ment; the remainder of the building is appropriated to 
offices for the despatch of University business, and lecture- 
rooms for the professor of experimental philosophy and the 
readers in mineralogy and geology. 

5. Radclijfe's Library.—The munificent founder of this 
library was John Radcliffc, M.D., who was born at Wake¬ 
field in 1630. By his will, 13th September, !714, lie appro¬ 
priated 40,000/. for the building and purchase of the ground 
on which it stands; 100/. per annum for the purchase of 
books, and 150/. per annum for the librarian. James (<M>hs, 
a native of Aberdeen, was the architect. The foundation- 
stone was laid June 16, 1737, and the building was com¬ 
pleted in 1747. This library was opened April 13, 17 19, in 
a public ceremony by tlie trustees of Dr. Kudcliffe's will. 
It has been appropriated by a late resolution of the trustees 
to the reception of books in medicine and natural bistory. 
In the area of this library a few antique marbles are de¬ 
posited, with a selection of casts from the best statues of 
antiquity. Here also is preserved the Corsi collection of 
specimens of the marbles employed in the ornamental ar¬ 
chitecture of both antient and modern Rome. 

6. The Radcliffc Observatory .—This building was erected 
out of the funds of Dr. Radcliffc by the trustees of his will. 
It comprises a dwelling-house for the observer, apartments 
for observation and lectures, as well a> rooms for an assist¬ 
ant-observer, and it is amply supplied with astronomical in¬ 
struments. The foundation-stone was laid June 27, 1772. 
The original architect was Mr. H. Keene. 'JLhe building 
was altered and completed by Mr. James W\at:. The 
Radcliffe trustees appoint the observer, who nominates his 
assistant. 

7. The University Press .—As the great increase of busi 
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ness rendered it necessary to have more extensive premises, 
the delegates of tho press were empowered by convocation, in 
1 n i 5, to contract for the purchase of ground north of Wor¬ 
cester College, for the erection of a new building. The pre¬ 
sent building was commenced in 1826, from a design made by- 
Mr. Daniel Robertson. The entire front and the south wing 
were finished in 1827; the north, which was commenced in 
1829 under the superintendence of Mr. Blore, was com¬ 
pleted in the following year; and on tho west side of the 
quadrangle aro houses for ihe superintendents, an engine- 
house, strong-room for standing type, &c. 

Beside these buildings, there is a Botanic Garden , con¬ 
taining about five acres, originally the burial ground of the 
Jews in Oxford. The entrance gateway, designed by Inigo 
Jones and executed by Nicholas Slone, is decorated with a 
bust of tho founder, Henry Danvers, earl of Danhy, by 
whom these premises were purchased and improved at an 
expellee of .0000/. in 16.12. 

The Professors of the University are, like those of Cam¬ 
bridge, paid front various sources; some from the University 
idlest, others by the king, or from estates left fur that pur¬ 
pose. They are the regius professors of divinity, civil law, 
medicine, Hebrew, and Creek, upon the foundation of King 
Henry VIII.; tho Lady Margarets profc-, or of divinity; 
the Savdian professors of geometry and astronomy; Dr. 
White’s professor of moral philosophy; the Camden pro¬ 
fessor of antient history ; Tumline’s projector in anatomy ; 
a professor of music; two professors of Arabic, one of whom 
is called the D>rd Almoner’s Homier; a botanical professor; 
a professor of poetry; a regius professor of modern history 
and modern languages, founded by King George 11. in 
1721; an Anglo-Saxon professor; the Vinerian professor of 
common law; a clinical professor; tho Aldrichian professors 
of anatomy, of tho practice of medicine, and of chemistry; a 

i mdbssor of political economy ; a professor of Sanscrit; 
lice’s lecturer in anatomy; and readers established by grant 
from tho crown, in experimental philosophy, in mineralogy, 
and in geology. Several of these professors give no lectures; 
a circumstance which is explained by the fact of some of the 
antient studies of tho University having fallen into disuse, 
civil law for instance; hut more particularly in consequence 
of tho practical change which in the course of time has 
taken pluco in the system of teaching. The instruction is 
now given to tho undergraduates by their tutors in the 
respective colleges, mid the University merely determines 
tho course of instruction and superintends and directs the 
examinations which it requires the students to submit to as 
a preliminary to the attainment, of a degree. 

Tho total number of members upon the hooks of the 
different colleges aud halls of Oxford, at the end of 1839, 
was 5-140. 

(Wood’s Annals of the University, edited by (hitch; 
Chalmers’s History of the Colleges, Halls , i\c. of Oxford , 
2 vols. 8vo., lrt 10; Oxford Uni #.\ Calendar, to which last 
work the reader is referred for more particular information 
on the existing state of tho University, its scholarships, ex¬ 
aminations. prizes, &c.) 

OXFORD. KARL OF. [IIarlky.] 
OXFORDSHIRE, a midland county of England, bounded 
on the north-east bv Northamptonshire, on the east by Buck¬ 
inghamshire ; on the south-east, south, and south-west by 
Berkshire; on the west by Gloucestershire, and on tho 
north-west by Warwickshire. Its figure is very irregular: 
the greatest length is from north by west to south by cast, 
from the three shire-stones at the junction of the three coun¬ 
ties of N orthampton, Warwick, and Oxford, to the junction of 
the Kcnnut with the Thames, near Reading in Berkshire, 
51 miles: its breadth is very variable: in tho northern part, 
from the neighbourhood of Burford to the hanks of the Ouse 
near Buckingham, it is 3*2 miles; but to the north of Oxford 
city the breadth contracts suddenly to about 7 miles; and 
in the southern part of the county it never exceeds 16 miles, 
and lias that breadth only for a short space, between Abingdon 
and Thame. The area is estimated at 756 square miles: it 
is in size the thirl) first of the English counties, being rather 
smaller than Sittrey. but larger tbun Berkshire. The popu¬ 
lation. in 1821, was 136.971; m 1831 it was 152,156; show¬ 
ing an increase in ten years of 15,185, or more than 11 per 
cent., and giving 201 inhabitants to a square mile: in 
amount of population it is tho thirtieth of English counties; 
m density of peculation, the twentieth. Oxford, the shire 
town, is at the junction of the Chaiwell with the Isis or 
Thames, 51 miles from London tSt. Paul’s) in a straight 


line west-north-west; 57 miles from the General Post-office, 
which is close to St. Paul's, by the Ludlow and Worcester 
mail-road through Uxbridge, Bcaconsfleld, and High Wy¬ 
combe ; or 60 miles by the Caermarthen and Gloucester 
mail-road, through Hounslow, Colnbrook, Maidenhead, and 
Henley. 

Surface and Geological Character .—The .southern part 
of the county is occupied by the Chiltern Hills, which 
extend across the southern extremity from Bucking¬ 
hamshire on tho east to Berkshire on the south-west. These 
hills are composed of chalk, and form part of that extensive 
range of chalky elevations which extends through the 
counties intervening between Norfolk and Wiltshire, and 
which encloses on that side the chalk basin of London. 
The outer or north-western escarpment of those hills, which 
is the steep side, crosses the county from north-east to south¬ 
west, near Stokcncliurch, Nuffield, and Checkinduu or 
Chalkenden. This escarpment is known on the eastern side 
of the county as Stokcncliurch Hill. On the western side, 
on the summit, is Nuflicld Common, which lias an elevation 
of 757 feet. Ncttlcbed Hill, near Nuffield Common, is 820 
feet high. Tho Thames flows through a winding valley or 
depression traversing this chalk range. The Clnlterns were 
formerly occupied by a forest or thicket of beech trees, which 
are the trees best adapted to the soil. There are still several 
beech woods or plantations, though a large part of tho sur¬ 
face is now occupied as arable land or as sheep-walks. 

From the foot of these hills the lower formations of the 
cretaceous group crop out. The upper green-sand scarcely 
appears, being almost lost in the chalk marl which overlies 
and in the gault which underlies it: the gault has been 
sometimes designated Tctsworth blue marl or Tetswortli 
clay, from the village of Tetswortli near Thame, or (from its 
suitableness to the growth of the oak) ‘ oak-tree soil.’ The 
iron-sand or lower green-sand crops out from beneath the 
gault, and with its subordinate beds of ochre is found 
covering to the depth of 50 feet tho upper oolitic formations 
on the summit of Shotovcr Hill, which hill has an elevation 
of 599 feet. 

Tho upper division of‘the oolitic series, comprehending 
the Purbeck, Portland, and Kimincridge beds, crops out 
from beneath the iron-sand. These oolites rise to their 
highest point in this county in Shotovor Hill, on the summit 
of which they are covered by the iron-sand and ochre. These 
beds are quarried at Garsingtou, nut far from Oxford, on tho 
south-west of Shotovcr Hill. 

Tho surface occupied by these formations from the chalk 
marl inclusive forms an undulating tract without any lofty 
hills: each group of formations occupies a strip of surface of 
varying breadth, extending from north-east to south-west 
across that narrow part of'the county which lies south of 
Oxford. The Kimmeridge day does not appear on the east 
of Shotovcr Hill. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Oxford, to the cast of 
that city, tho coral rag, one of the formations of the middle 
division of oolites, forms an elevated platform between the 
valleys of the Cluirwell and the Thame. Beekley, on the 
northern edge of this platform, is its most elevated point: 
ou the southern side it gradually subsides, the strata dipping 
in that direction. This formation is not found on the eastern 
side of the county, but on the western side it extends across 
the Thames into Berkshire: the Thames flows through what 
appears to he a breach formed by subsequent denudation in 
this range. The blue day or Oxford clay, which forms the 
lowest member of the middle oolite group, separating tho 
coral rag from the lower oolites, crops out from beneath the 
coral rag, and occupies the middle part of the county as far 
as Bicester, Woodstock, Witney, and Hampton, near which 
towns the line of junction between this and the subjacent 
formations may bo traced. The tract occupied by the Ox¬ 
ford clay is for the most part low and flat. It forms the 
valley of the Isis or Thames above Oxford. On the eastern 
side of the county the Portland beds of the upper series of 
oolites rest immediately on theOxfuid clay, the intermedium 
formations not being found. 

The res* of the county, except the valley of the Char well, 
from the neighbourhood of Banbury upward, is occupied hv 
the lower division of tho oolites. The upper beds, of this 
division, which are probably comb rush hods, are often of a 
pasty or chalky consistency and colour. ' Tho foiest marble, 
another formation of this division, bus obtained its name 
from Wichwood foiest near Burford, where it is found. It 
is a limestone, susceptible of a tolerable polish, and occa- 
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sionally used as a coarse marble. It consists of thin slaty 
beds, seldom having a thickness of two or three feet, and 
parted by layers of clay varying in thickness from less than 
an inch to a foot. The calcareous slate of Stonesfield near 
Woodstock probably belongs to the same part of the series 
as the forest marble: it is remarkable for the singular va¬ 
riety of its organic remains, among which arc the spoils of 
birds, land animals, amphibia, sea shells, and vegetables. 
This slate consists of two fissile beds of buff or grey oolitic 
limestone called ‘pendle:’ each bed is about two feet thick, 
and is separated by a bed of loose.calcareo-Siliceous sand¬ 
stone called 4 race.® The pendle, after being quarried, is ex¬ 
posed to the action of a winter’s frosts: and the blocks, being 
struck on their edge with a mallet, freely separate into slates 
sufficiently thin to afford a light material for roofing. The 
quarries are in the valley of the Evenlode, near the village 
of Stonesfield, not far from Blenheim: they have been 
wrought from a remote period, and give employment at pre¬ 
sent. to many labourers. The great oolito is quarried near 
Burford; and these quarries supplied the stone of which St. 
Paul's Cathedral (London) is built. 

The lower division of the oolites form the mass of 
a well-defined range of hills rising from the valley occupied 
by the Oxford clay. The cornbrash is generally found on 
the first acclivity, rising above the va ley; the forest marble 
and calcareous slate crop out from beneath the cornbrash, 
and form the slope above it; and the great oolite, emerging 
from beneath these, forms the highest part of the hills. In 
extensive districts however, botli in Oxfordshire and in the 
adjacent county of Northampton, some causes have led to 
the denudation of the cap of the great oolite in several places, 
causing it to terminate on the north-west in a low terrace, 
and exposing the subjacent, beds of ferruginous sands and 
sandstone. Numerous insulated masses of the great oolite 
are scattered throughout the space thus denuded, sometimes 
forming the caps of hills, and in tire regular plane of the 
strata, at other times forming extensive masses in the valleys 
or low grounds, surrounded by sandy hills and disposed in 
considerably inclined planes, thus appearing as if they had 
been precipitated, perhaps by waters undermining the sub¬ 
jacent sandy beds, into their present situation. The denuded 
parts occupied by the ferruginous sands extend over the 
greater part of the county north of Derldiugron and Chip 
ping-Norton, and occupy the greater part of the valley of 
the Evenlode. Between the great oolite and these sandy and 
sandstone beds a thick clay is generally found; and beneath 
the sands is found a sandy, gritty, micaceous marl, generally 
deriving a green colour from a oopious admixture of sub¬ 
oxide of iron, and containing bc.dsof gritstone, some of which 
are decomposed by exposure to the atmosphere, while others 
are much harder, and are quarried for flagstones, troughs, 
and other coarse purposes. The district occupied by these 
oolitic and arenaceous formations contains some of the 
highest hills in the county. Epwell Hill, near the border 
of this county and Warwickshire, is 836 feet high. Edge 
Hill is close to the border, but just within Warwickshire. 

The lias beds, which underlie tho oolites, rise to the sur¬ 
face in the valley of the Charwell on the north-eastern bor¬ 
der of the county, and again in a projecting portion on the 
north-western border near Chipping-Norton; but the extent 
of country occupied by them is very iritiing. 

Hydrography and Communications.— Oxfordshire is al¬ 
most entirely comprehended in the basin of the Thames. 
The Stour, an affluent, of the Warwickshire Avon, rises just 
within the north-western boundary; and tho Ouse, in tho 
upper part of its course, skirts the north-eastern boundary, 
and receives one of its smaller tributaries from that part of 
the county; but the districts watered by these streams are 
too small to require further notice. 

The Thames, or, as it is sometimes called in the upper 
part of its course, the Isis, first touches the county a little 
below Lechlade in Gloucestershire, at which town the navi¬ 
gation commences. From below Lechlade it flows along 
the border between Berkshire and Oxfordshire, until it 
finally quits the latter county a little below Henley. The 
length of this part of its course may be estimated at about 
70‘miles. Its course from Lechlade is easterly to below the 
junction of the Windrush; then north-north-east to below the 
junction of the Evenlode; from thence south-south-east, 
though with many windings, past Oxford, where it receives 
the Charwell, Abingdon in Berkshire, where it receives the 
Ock f Dorchester, where it receives the Thame, and Walling- 
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ford in Berkshire, to the junction of the Kennel near Read¬ 
ing in Berkshire: below the junction of the Kennel its course 
is first north-east then north-west to llcnlc), just below 
which it leaves Oxfordshire altogether. 

The Windrush, Evenlode, Charwell, and Thatnc belong 
chiefly to Oxfordshire. Tho Windrush rises in the Cutswold 
Hills, on the border of Worcestershire and Gloucestershire, 
and after flowing about 16 or 18 miles through the latter 
county, enters Oxfordshire, through which it has a farther 
course of about the same length (making 32 to 36 miles in 
all), passing Burford and Witney into, the Thames, into 
which it flows by several channels. It is not navigable, but 
turns many mills. 

The Evenlode rises near Moreton-in-thc-Marsh in Glou¬ 
cestershire, and enters Oxfordshire about 9 miles from its 
source, having previously skirted the border for a short dis¬ 
tance: its course through Oxfordshire may he computed at 
22 miles, making about 31 altogether. It passes Chari bury. 
It receives several small tributaries; one (7 miles long) 
from Great Rollwright near Chipping-Norton, just, as it 
enters the county, and one (tho Glyme, 12 miles long) also 
from the neighbourhood of Chipping-Norton. The Glyme 
passes Woodstock and flows through Blenheim Park, where 
it expands into a large sheet of water. Neither the Kven- 
lode nor any of its tributaries is navigable, but they turn 
many mills. 

The Charwell rises near the village of Charwell to n in 
Northamptonshire, and tlows southward into the Thames. 
About. 9 miles from its source it enters Oxfordshire near 
the northern extremity of that county, and has a farther 
course of about 30 miles (making 39 altogether) past Ban¬ 
bury to Oxford, where it joins tho Thames; part of this 
course is on the border of Oxfordshire and Northampton¬ 
shire. It receives a number of small tributaries, the prin¬ 
cipal of which are the Sorbrook from the border of War¬ 
wickshire, and the Ray from the neighbourhood of Bi¬ 
cester. The Charwell is not navigable: there are many 
mills both on the river and its tributaries. 

The Thame rises at Stewkley, between Aylesbury and 
Fenny-Stratlord in Buckinghamshire, and flows south west 
17 or 18 miles to the town of Thaine, whore it touches the 
border of Oxfordshire: for about 5 miles farther it skirts 
the border, and then entering the county flows through it 
about 10 miles (making 32 or 33 miles altogether) into the 
Thames at Dorchester. It is navigable from Thame to 
Dorchester, lf> nules. 

The Oxford Canal, the only one in the county, commences 
at Longford in Warwickshire, between Coventry and Nun¬ 
eaton, where it unites with the Coventry Canal, 315.J feet 
above the level of the sea. It enters Oxfordshire near the 
northern extremity of the county, some miles north of Ban¬ 
bury, and follows the valley of the Clnrwell southward to 
Oxford, where it terminates in the Thames, 192 feet above 
tho level of the sea. The first act for making this canal was 
passed a.d. 1769 ; the last act relating to it was passed in 
1829. This canal forms part of one main line of inland 
navigation between London and the manufacturing towns 
of the midland iron district, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
&c.; also between London and Manchester and Liverpool. 
An immense quantity of coal is conveyed by it from the 
Warwickshire and South Staffordshire coal-fields to Oxford 
and other towns on the Thames. 

The principal roads are from London to Oxford, and from 
thence to Gloucester, Worcester, and Birmingham. Tl.o 
road travelled by the Caermarthen and Gloucester mail 
enters the county at Henley upon-Thames, and runs by 
Nettlebed, Bensington, and Dorchester to Oxford, and 
from thence bv Witney and Burford into Gloucestershire. 
That traversed - by the Ludlow and Worcester mail enters 
the county near Stokenchurch, and runs by Tetsworth and 
Shotovcr to Oxford, and from thence by Woodstock and 
Chipping-Norton to Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Gloucester¬ 
shire. The road travelled by the Stroud mail branches off 
from the Caermarthen and Gloucester mail-road at Dor¬ 
chester, and runs to Abingdon, just before entering which 
it crosses the Thames and quits the county. The road tra¬ 
velled by the Birmingham mail, before the formation of the 
rail-road, enters the county between Aylesbury and Bices¬ 
ter, and runs by Bicester and Banbury into Warwickshire. 
There are no rail roads in Oxfordshire. The London and 
Birmingham line passes several miles to the north of it 
through Northamptonshire and Warwickshire* 
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Agriculture .— The climate of this county is, on the whole, 1 
coHor than its situation in the central part of the island | 
would lead one to expect. The hilly lands in the north¬ 
western part arc exposed and Weak : and the influence of 
the winds is only partially checked hy the low stone-walls 
which form the usual boundaries of the fields. The poorer 
chalky soils also on the slopes of the Chiltern Hills are late 
in bringing crops to maturity. But notwithstanding this 
circumstance, the county may he reckoned amongst the 
most productive ngriculturareouiities of England; and 
some of the land is of a quality which can scarcely be sur¬ 
passed anywhere. 

The soil may he divided into four distinct classes: — 
the rich red loam, the stnncbras/t, the chalky, and the irre¬ 
gular loams ; and sands and gravels, which cannot be classed 
with any of the foregoing. Arthur Young, in his Report* 
of Oxfordshire, states the proportions of these soils as fol¬ 
low <;— 

Red land • . 7‘J,635 acres. 

Stone-brash . . 1 fit, 0*2 .‘l „ 

Chiltern chalk • 64 778 „ 

Miscellaneous • 160,100 „ 

Total . . *474, *30 acres. 

The red land is partly in old grass, in which state it is 
very valuable, und partly cultivated as arable land. A great 
portion of this division was formerly disposed ill common 
lii-ids and consequently .poorly cultivated. The enclosure 
mid division of these lands have, in many eases, doubled 

their annual produce. A liner tract of hind than this 

rml loam is scarcely to he found. It is neither heavy 
nor light, wet nor dry, but easily worked at all times; and 
the crops with a very slight attention to the cultivation, 
amply repay the farmer for his trouble and outlay. The 
land lets at a high rent, hut the tenant can well afford it, 
his crops being certain, and almost always very abundant. 

The stonehrasli district, winch extends from the borders 
of (lloucc>ter?»h:ro across the country to the north of Ox¬ 
ford and Whitney, is of inferior fertility to the red land; 
hut it is easily worked, and, having a porous subsoil, is not 
often injured by rain. The soil is formed of deronqiosod 
stone, fiiietly chalk and sandstone. The subsoil is gene¬ 
rally porous. Very fine marl is frequently found at a small 
depth under the surface; and where the soil is of a light 
quality with little cohesion, the application of marl is highly 
advantageous. 

The chalk district is in the south-eastern portion of the 
county. The chalk is generally covered to a certain depth 
with u light calcareous loam, evidently produced by the 
decomposition of the chalk ami the mixture of organic 
matter in u state of decay. Flints of various shapes are 
mixed up with the loam, and in some places are supposed 
to be essential to the fertility. The low lands in the valle)s 
through which the rivers flow are in many places covered 
with the finest herbage, and maintain much cattle. A part 
also is cultivated as arable laud, and in the hands of regular 
gardeners would make excellent market-gardens; us it is, 
it produces great crops of barley, clover, beans, and wheat, 
and, when properly managed, heavy crops of turnips. 

Besides these distinct soils, there are many of a mixed 
nature varying in texture and quality without any regu 
la lily. Whero they are incumbent on a porous subsoil, 
they are mostly fertile. Some lew consist of poor sands or 
wet clays, which form the extremes, and arc very unpro¬ 
ductive until they are corrected and improved by marling 
or draining. 

The land in this county, as in many others, was formerly 
ploughed in high broad ridges, wherever the moisture could 
not readily sink through the subsoil. These ridges, so often 
described, were made by repeatedly ploughing towards the 
same hue in the middle of the ridge. All the good soil was 
thus accumulated in the crown, and the deep furrows be¬ 
tween the ridges were completely stripped to the subsoil. 
The consequence was, that much good soil was buried, and 
half the surface produced little or nothing. It was not an 
easy task to correct this and to lay the lands into neat and 
moderate slitfdics, so that the crown and furrow might 
alternately occupy the same line. It took some time to 
undo what wmnv years had been employed in effecting, and 
some caution was required not to proceed too rashly in this 
reform. If the good soil of the crown were buried at once 
in the deep furrows in order to level the surface, the crops 


would be very deficient. The only rational plan is to proceed 
slowly, forming a narrow stitch in the old furrows and gra¬ 
dually widening it and raising it, till the old high stitch is 
divided into two moderate ones. Where the subsoil is po¬ 
rous or the land has been etliciently underdrained, it may 
ho ploughed fiat without risk or danger, and the crop will 
bo better and more equal. 

The implements of husbandry now in common use in 
Oxfordshire arc greatly improved. Tho old plough with a 
straight wooden turn-furrow and a pair of wheels in front, 
which, with four horses, scarcely ploughed three-quarters of 
an acre in a summer’s day, is now seldom met with. But 
more horses are still used than strict economy would war¬ 
rant, and the time occupied in labour is seldom more than 
seven or at most eight hours in the day, except in harvest. 
The walk of the horses and men is sluggish. 

Threshing-machines have been erected on many of the 
larger farms, hut, from the great outcry against them, they 
are not in general use at this time on moderate-sized farms. 
The farmers prefer allowing their men to thresh by the 
task, as it keeps up a habit of industry and prevents their 
becoming idle when other work is slack. But if the time 
lost in threshing by the Hail were applied to draining, marl¬ 
ing, or burning the soil, the increased crops would soon 
show whether machinery employed in husbandry to le.-sen 
manual labour be profitable or not. 

Improved implements, such as scarifiers, grubbers, and 
drilling-machines, of various constructions, are used in 
most districts, having been introduced hy some spirited 
proprietor or extensive farmer. If they are not always 
found so useful as the inventors of them would wish llu? 
farmers to believe, they excite reflections and comparison's 
which tend greatly to the improvement of the old mode of 
cultivation and to the economy of labour. 

There are some large estates in the county, the property 
of noblemen and men ol fortune, and a considerable portion 
of the county belongs to ecclesiastical ami other corporation*. 
These last,being let for terms of years or lives renewable at 
different periods, are not in general so well cultivated or so 
highly improved as where the leases are more certain. Short 
leases with restrictive clauses are common in some pavts of 
tlm county, but these are very little more adxantageuus to 
either landlord or tenant than when tho farm is' held at 
will. It is impossible to prescribe a certain course 1 of crops 
without destroying every chance of improvement in the 
system adopted. 

The course of crops on the light loams is based on tho 
Norfolk rotation, hut geneially with the addition of an 
oxtia crop or two after tho wheat, such as beaus and oats. 
Although this gives more crops of corn in the six years, 
it is very doubtful whether on any but the richest* land 
it is equally profitable, except where there are meadows 
attached to the farm on which the proper quantity .of stock 
can he kept to produco sufficient manure. Where man¬ 
gel-wurzel, tares, or other crops for cattle or sheep, are 
taken instead of turnips in the recurrence of the fallow 
crop, tho four years’ course will in general keep the light 
lands cleaner and in better heart at the least expense. In 
the heavier soils which have been drained, or have a porous 
subsoil, the convertible system, having half the land in 
artificial grass and half cropped, is preferable; in that case 
the course is- turnips or other roots,—barley or oats,—clover 

and grass seeds, to remain three years or more,— wheat,_ 

beans; the beans first, if the soil is heavy, and drilled so as 
to admit the hoe freely. The manure is given to the tur¬ 
nips abundantly. A small dressing on the grass, when it 
is ploughed up for beans, may be advantageous to the suc¬ 
ceeding wheat crop; but if the grass has been fed off moro 
than once with sheep, this will not be required. 

The turnips were, till within late years, almost invariably 
sown broadcast. The hoers were expert, and the ground 
appeared well covered, if tho turnips escaped the fly. Many 
farmers could not be persuaded to try wide rows and 
ploughing between them ; but tho example of some gentle¬ 
men and opulent farmers has much shaken the faith ia 
broadcast turnips; and wherever the row culture has been 
once fairly adopted, especially in the heavier loams, it has 
in no ease been abandoned. It is not the superior weight 
of the turnip crop alone which renders this method prefer¬ 
able, but the mot e perfect stirring of the soil and deepening 
of its staple when laid in narrow and high ridges. When 
the turnips are given to sheep on the ground, they are cut 
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into slices or strips by a machine, and given in troughs, 
which is a great improvement on the old method of folding; 
and if they are carted off to the cattle-yard, the ridges give 
great facility to the carts, the wheels of which run in the 
furrows, as well as the horse which draws them. The in¬ 
troduction of the cultivation of mangel-wurzel, which is 
always in rows, has much diminished the prejudice against 
turnips in this way. 

The corn crops are very generally drilled, and the hand- 
hoeing of wheat, just as it begins to tiller in spring, is gain¬ 
ing ground, and cannot fail to increase the average produce 
of this important grain. 

On most of the stiff soils wheat is still most commonly 
sown on a complete fallow, and no doubt the finest crops 
are thus obtained. The only question is the expense. The 
land is cleaner, requires less manure, and is in better con¬ 
dition after the wheat, than if a crop of beans or tares bad 
preceded: But a whole year is lost every fourth year, and 
less food is produced for cattle; consequently less manure 
made. If all this be taken into consideration, the ad¬ 
vantage of greater intervals between the fallows will soon 
be apparent; the best farmers find it so. Where the land 
lias been fallowed for wheat, very good crops of barley are 
produced after the wheat, and this practice, however much 
condemned by the modern rules of agriculture, has notwith¬ 
standing many abettors. Good wheat, land will produce hea¬ 
vier barley thVn light turnip land; and hence it is asserted by 
some that barley is better after wheat than after turnips, but 
no one who lias had any experience of this crop will assert this 
to be the case on the lighter and poorer soils. The finest 
hurley grows on good rich land after a fallow without ma¬ 
nuring, but this is too expensive a plan, as the same land 
would produce a much more valuable crop of wheat. 

Beans are usually dibbled across the stitches. Women 
put them in by a line with a short dibble. They are gene¬ 
rally put in too close: the rows aro seldom above a foot 
apart, and the beans about three or four inches distant in 
the rows. This is proved by their often dibbling nearly a 
suck in an acre. The land is ploughed before Christmas, 
and the beans are dibbled as early as the weather permits; 
sometimes in January, and generally before March. They 
are hoed by hand as soon as they have four leaves. By 
having the rows across the line of ploughing, the ground is 
more easily cut with the hoe and laid level. A second hoe¬ 
ing is given when the beans are a foot high, and the weeds 
which rise in the rows are pulled out carefully by band. 
To have the work well done costs from ton to twelve shil¬ 
lings per acre for the two liocings; it is often done for less, 
but there is little saving in having it done imperfectly. It 
often depends on the care taken in hoeing the beans whe¬ 
ther a crop of wheat may bo obtained after them on a single 
ploughing or not. 

Clover and rye-grass are usually sown among the barley, 
either separately or mixed. The vye-grass alone is admi¬ 
rable food in spring for ewes and lambs. The clover is usu¬ 
ally mown for hay, and when the two are mixed, the hay is 
not only more readily made, but the crop is heavier; the 
rye-grass shoots above the clover plant and interferes very 
little with its growth. Rye-grass however must not be 
allowed to form its seeds, for in that case it impoverishes the 
soil, and the wheat crop suffers in consequence. 

The cultivation of sainfoin on the chalky loams is one of 
the great resources of the farmers on such soils. Wherever 
there is chalk, sainfoin will thrive, and continue to yield 
both hay and pasture for many years. When it wears out 
at last, and is ploughed up, the soil is found greatly improved 
for corn. By means of sainfoin many a poor chalky farm 
has become profitable, and yielded a double and triple rent 
of what it did before. Its value is fully appreciated in Ox¬ 
fordshire. 

The meadows in this county which lie along the banks 
of the rivers are productive of excellent herbage; and the 
hay of some of trie upland meadows cannot be surpassed. 
This may be supposed from the fertile nature of the soil in 
many places. There are scarcely any irrigated water- 
meadows. The old pastures, which have been in that state 
from time immemorial, and which many would think it a 
sacrilege to break up, produce rich butter and good cheese 
with proper management. But many of the pastures are 
neglected: rank weeds are allowed to grow in them, and 
ant-hills occupy a considerable portion of the surface. A 
little attention would make them much more productive. 
In some situations, where the soil is light and friable, and 
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where the herbage is not of the finest quality, the plough, 
in spite of prejudice, would greatly improve them even if 
laid down again in a few years. The dread of not obtaining 
a good sward again is removed by the improved method of 
laying down arable land to grass; and the experience of 
the value of newly-sown pastures, when fed off at first, soon 
reconciles the farmer to the ploughing of ohl grass. Many 
a rich meaflow has no doubt been ruined by ploughing ii up 
and taking successive crops of corn, but this is the abuM> of 
the system. Rich grass may be let alone, but that which 
is inferior may be improved by a course of arable culiixa- 
tions. Within a reasonable distance of Oxford, and between 
tlmt city ami London, the fatting of calves, by allowing 
them to suck the cows, is preferred to making butter. The 
troublo and expense are much less. There is no milking 
nor churning: a man and a boy can manage twenty cows 
easily. In summer there are more calves suckled than there 
are cows : and as ihe inilk fall> off the pioportion is lessened, 
till it requires two or three cows to fatten a calf. They aro of 
ready sale when fat; and young sucklers, three or four days 
old, are readily purchased from the dairies. A calf eight or 
nine weeks old, which costs about, twenty shillings at first, 
will sell for 4/. 10$. to 5/., giving 3/. 10$. to 4/. for the milk it 
has sucked. This is a considerable produce from one cow 
in full milk. Butter would not produce so much ; but the 
value of the porkers fatted on the skimmed milk, when 
added to the produce of the butter, will give more than this. 
A careful dairyman who attends to his bu.-iness makes the 
most that can well be got from the cows. Suckling requires 
less attention, and is therefore preferred by many. 

The farm-horses in Oxfordshire aro mostly good and 
active; and if too many are of.en put together to a plough 
or waggon, they are the fatter and sleeker for it. If the 
farmer likes to spend part of his profits in having a team of 
fine fat horses, it is his concern; but if be prefer other 
comforts to the sight of a fine team, ho may save a con¬ 
siderable portion of his expenditure, by making his horses 
do mure work, and put out their whole strength. They 
must have plenty of corn inside, but not much fat on the 
ribs, to do a full day's work. The Oxfordshire waggons 
have nothing remaikablu in them; they are light, and 
similar to the Berkshire. Singlo-hoise carts, which are in 
general so much more handy and useful, are only used by 
a few of those proprietors and farmers who have la.d aside 
old prejudices, and can appreciate improvements, from 
whatever quarter they may come. Light single horse wag¬ 
gons, which have many advantages in some countries, are 
unknown in most parts of KugUiud : on a hard road they 
are even preferable to caits, both as to convenience and the 
load they will cany. The mode of feeding the horses in 
summer by soiling, chieiiy with tares and cut clover, is very 
general, and to he commended. If the cows were kept in 
tho stable during the heat of the day in summer, and in the 
cold nights of winter, more milk and butter would he pro¬ 
duced, and the manure would w'ell repay the trouble of 
giving them cut food. Some intelligent farmcis have 
adopted this plan, and a very few feed the cows in stalls or 
sheds all the season. 

The cows usually met with in this county are of various 
breeds, according to the fancy of the proprietors, some pre¬ 
ferring the finely proportioned Devonshire cows, some tho 
poor ill-shaped Alderneys, with their rich, yellow oieum. 
Some have cows of tho old long-horned breed, but ilic>o are 
not now very common. The improved short horns arc now 
the favourite breed, both for the dairy an l for calve.: they 
fatten off readily, and always obtain fair prices. Ihe small 
Ayrshire, than which a neater or more useful Cow is scarcely 
to"be found, is not very common, at least of the true breed ; 
but those who have tried them, and reared thorn on the 
lands where they were afterwards to be fed, have had reason 
to be satisfied. They unite the qualities of the Alderneys 
and short horns, and may prubably be crossed with either, 
as rich milk or a good carcass is considered to he most 
desirable. * It is a general observation in all dairies, 
that the cows bred at home are superior to those of the 
same breed brought from a distance. Most dairymen buy 
cows with their young calves, or ready to calve, and it is 
only the produce of some favourite cow which is reared 
now and then, These heifers having been well fed, 
winter and summer, from tlieir birth, make fine cows, even 
if the breed be not the best. In the rich vale ot the 
Thame the cows are chictly of the short-horn breed, and 
purchased in calf at three years old^ 
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taros they will thrive, wherever they may have been brc<l; 
but if they come from a rich country, ami are transplanted 
on a poorer, they will not thrive so well. The short-horn 
breed is too large for a poor soil; the Ayrshire or Nort 
Devons are better in such situations. 1 he latter are very 
good when they happen to milk well, but they °^ e j» * 
at the expense of their milk. The Glamorgan cows are 
still in repute with some, but they are generally fcupetseded 
by the sbort-horn and the Devon. For fatttmg1 -hr* 
quantity of milk is of more importance than richness. In 

tnis respect the Tcoswatcr breed w pre eminent. 

Arthur Young, in his • View of the Agriculture of Oxford¬ 
shire,' reckons the average of butter made every week on 
,ieh pastures tlm.ugl.out the year at from 5lbs. to 6lbs. per 
cow P Tins will give from IBOlbs. to 312lbs. per cow in the 
year, which is far above C- highest average stated in any 
other county. We had occasion before to estimate the pro¬ 
duce of a cow on very ri< li pasture in an adjoining county 
to be about 200lbs. in the year, and we are inclined to 
adhere to that opinion. [iiccKirtOHAMSHiKK.] If we sup¬ 
pose his calculation to he for nine or ten months only, tho 
two results will approach more nearly. 

There are somo teams of oxen tor the plough, but thoy 
become fewer every year. In spite of all that has been said 
ami written on the subject, and the many calculations of 
the expense of cultivation with oxen compared with horses, 
which arc in favour of the former, every spirited farmer 
takes tho first opportunity of getting rid of bis ox-team, and 
using horses instead. The sluggish pace of tho ox is not 
suited to the taste of a man who strives to introduce cco- 


Hundreds 


Situation. 

Acres. 

PopuUtlon, 

Bampton 

• 

w. 

42,070 

14,710 

Banbury 

• 

N. 

21,230 

23,040 

11,449 

Binfield 

• 

S.E. 

8,607 

Bloxham 

• 

N. 

27,710 

8,706 

Bullington 


Central & E. 

46,630 

12,857 

Chadlington 

• 

N.W. 

69,990 

14,976 

Dorchester 

• 

Central 

11,280 

3,257 

Ewelme 

• 

S. 

25,190 

6,225 

Langtree 

• 

S. 

21,620 

' 4,077 

Lewknor 

• 

S.E. 

19,760 

5,096 

Pirton 

. 

S.E. 

14,190 

3,319 

Ploughloy 

. 

N.E. 

59,580 

14,050 

Thame 

• 

E. 

10,580 . 

4,734 

Wootton 

. 

Central 

67,590 

17,907 

City and Liberl 
of Oxford * 

^ jCentral 

6,700 

22,186 




467,380 

152,156 


Oxfordsliire contains the city and university of Oxford, 
the borough and market towns of Banbury and Woodstock, 
and the market-towns of Bainpton, Bicester, Burford, Chip- 
ping-Norton, Henley-upon Thames, Thame, Wellington, 
and Witney. Of these, Bampton (population, in 1831, 
1605), Banbury (population, in 1831, 3737), Bickstkr 
(population, in 1831, 2868), and Woodstock (population, in 
1831, 1380, but parliamentary limits much enlarged bv 
Boundary Act), are described in their respective articles. 
The others we shall notice here. 

Oxford is on the left or north-east bank of the Isis or 


nomy of time and active progress in his work. It is enough 
for him to sec two active horses walking briskly with one 
plough, while four heavy oxen creep on with another, to 
become impatient of the slowness of the oxen. The oxen 
arc fulted off without working; and if this does not give 
so fine-grained beef, it puts more money into the farmer’s 
pocket, which is an irresistible argument. 

Sheep at can important object with tho Oxfordshire farmer, 
and are in general well managed. The breeds are chiefly 
the ljcicestcr .and South down, and crosses between these 
and the (Jotswold, which produces a good sheep for some 
situations. The pure breeds seem however to be preferred 
Whore fine mutton und good wool are an object, the South- 
downs stand foremost; where quantity of meat and wool 
arc to be obtained in a short time, and at the least expense, 


Thames, iust abovo the junction of the Charwell, which 
Hows on the east side of the town. The Isis is divided at and 
near tho town into several channels. 

The origin of Oxford is unknown. The name is probably 
derived from there having been a ford or passage for oxen 
across the Thames here: it was written by the Saxons 
Oxnayopb, and in Domesday, Oxeneford. Early in the 
eighth century a monastery was founded here and dedi¬ 
cated to the Holy Trinity. Alfred is said to have coined at 
this town money which bore the inscription Ocsnafordia. 
In the Danish ravages Oxford was repeatedly injured or 
destroyed. Edmund Ironside died at Oxford in the year 
1016 , probably by assassination. Canute, bis successor, 
frequently resided at Oxford, and held the great council of 
the nation here several times. Harold Harcfoot, son and 


the Leicester* have the preference. On short grass the 
Smith-downs thrive best; in rich meadows the Leicesters. 
The iin'ieased cultivation of turnips incicases tho number 
of sheep kept and failed. On a moderately light soil with 
;i porous subsoil, the limner will thrive best who can main¬ 
tain and feed the largest Hock of sheep on his arable land. 
The turnips and sheep arc the basis of all improved culti¬ 
vation of such lands. The raising large crops of turnips 
on ridges, and cutting them all for the sheep and lambs, 
will enable a tenant to live and realise a fair profit where, 
without these two improvements, ho would scarcely be able 
to nay a moderate rent. 

Large hogs are prized in Oxfordshire, where enormous 
boars are reared and fatted to he converted into brawn. 
But experience proves that a moderate-sized pig, which is 
prolific, and at tho same tune fattens at on early ago, is 
much more profitable. A cottager will have a profit on 
fulling his sniull hog to ten score, while the farmer will 
loose money with a huge animal which attains twenty or 
twenty-five score when fat. A c.oss with the small Chinese 
iniprmes almost every native breed, by lessening the size 
and producing more numerous litters. 

The following are the principal fairs in Oxfordshire:— 

Ihampton, March 26, Aug. 26; Bunbury, Thursday after 
Jan. 18, second Thursday before Easter, Holy Thursday, 
Aug u, Oot. 30; Bicester, Friday in Easter week, Whit- 
M.md.iy, Aug 5, Dec. 17; Bui fold, last Saturday in April, 
J uly 5; Charlbury, Jan. 1, second Friday in Lent, second 
Friday after May 12, Oct. 12: Chipping-Norton, March 7, 
May 6, July 18, Sept. 4, Oct. 3, Nov. 8; Deddinghom, 
Aug. 21 , Nov. 22; Henley, March 7, Holy Thursday; Ox¬ 
ford, May 3, Monday after Sept. 1; Thame, Easter Tuesday 
Oct.il; VVatlington, April 5, Saturday before Oct. 10, 
Witney, Thursday in Easter week. Aug. 24, Thursday before 
On. to, ^’i^sday after Dec. 1; Woodstock, Tuesday after 
Candlemas-day, April 5, Oct. 2, Dec. 17. 

Divisions, Towns, Oxford is divided into fourteen 
hundreds, as follows:—* 


successor of Canute, was crowned and died at Oxford. 

On the invasion of England by William the Conqueror, 
the townsmen of Oxford refused to admit the Normans, 
and in the year 1067 the town was stormed by William. 
In consequence of this disaster or of the other oppressive mea¬ 
sures of tho government, it suffered so much, that, accord¬ 
ing to Domesday Book, only 243 houses were able to pay 
the tax, while 478 houses were so * wasted and decayed/ 
that they were not able to pay it; ypt the unhappy towns¬ 
men were compelled to pay three limes as much as in the 
time of Edward the Confessor. Further to bridle any 
attempt at revolt, a castle was built bv Robert de Oilli, or 
Oilgi, on the site now partly occupied by the county gaol 
and the house of correction. The foundation of Oseney 
Abbey by Robert de Oilli, nephew of the builder of the 
castle, and the erection of a new hall or palace by Henry I., 
contributed to revive the prosperity of the town. In tho begin¬ 
ning of the reign of Stephen (a.d. 1139), Oxford was the 
scene of a tumult, in which some persons of consequence 
were slain, and in consequence of which two bishops and 
other persons were apprehended. In the subsemient civil war, 
the Empress Maud was besieged in Oxford Castle by Ste¬ 
phen, but escaped in the night with three attendants, and 
the castle surrendered next morning. The ground was 
covered with snow, and the empress, with her attendants, 
clothed in white, passed unnoticed through the posts of the 
besiegers, and crossed the Thames, which was frozen over, 
on foot. The accommodation between Stephen and 
Henry II., by which the civil war between those princes was 
terminated, took place at a council held at Oxford. Several 
councils of state, or parliaments, were held at Oxford in the 
following reigns. 

In the reign of Edward III. there were great dissensions 
arising froimthe theological or other disputes among the stu¬ 
dents, many of whom retired in a body to Stamford in Lin¬ 
colnshire. Tho university and town suffered much ut the 
some period from a pestilence, which carried off a fourth 
p&rt of the students. 
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The doctrines propagated by Wickliffe occasioned, in the 
reigns of Richard IL and Henry IV. and V., much 
discussion and dissension at Oxford, insomuch that at one 
period the University was threatened with dissolution. 
These tumults, together with the civil war of the Roses, 
which occurred several years after, much depressed the 
place, and a dreadful pestilence soon after the accession of 
Henry VII. nearly depopulated the city and the colleges. 
The same reign was marked by the revival of the study of 
Greek by Erasmus, who was at Oxford in 1498. The 
troubles of the Reformation further tended to depress the 
University. In the martyrdoms of Mary’s reign, those of 
bishops Ridley and Latimer (October, 1555), and a few 
months later that of archbishop Cranmer (March, 1556), took 
place at Oxford, in front of Baliol College. 

In the reigns of Elizabeth. James I., and Charles I., the 
University, on which the prosperity of the town much de¬ 
pended, recovered in a great degree from its previous de¬ 
pression, and in tho civil wars of Charles L, after once or 
twice changing masters, Oxford became the head-quarters 
of the king, who collected here those members of parlia¬ 
ment who adhered to him. The members of the University 
supported the royal cause tvith great zeal; but Oxford was 
at last obliged to surrender, after the battle of Naseby, to the 
parliamentarians under Fairfax. The University was de¬ 
pressed under the Commonwealth, but revived on the 
Restoration, and in tho reign of Charles 11. two parliaments 
were held at Oxford, a.d. 1665 and 1681. In the reign of 
James II. the University firmly resisted the illegal proceed¬ 
ings of that prince, who paid Oxford a visit, and sternly re¬ 
buked and then expelled the contumacious members, 
whom however, from motives of fear, he afterwards restored. 
Subsequent to the Revolution, Oxford was regarded as the 
seat of Jacobite principles; and in 1715, during tho rebel¬ 
lion in Scotland, General Pepper, with a body of dragoons, 
took possession of the city, confined the students to their 
respective colleges, and after apprehending somo individuals 
and seizing the property of others, retired to Abingdon. A 
regiment of foot was afterwards quartered at Oxford to over¬ 
awe the disaffected. 

The city lies on a point of land nearly insulated. The 
city and liberty, exclusive of the borough of Woodstock and 
the extra-parochial district of Blenheim park, which are in¬ 
cluded in the liberty, comprehended, in 1831, an area of 
3400 acres. On tlio oast it is bounded by the Charwoll or 
Chcrwell, on tho south by the main channel of the Isis, and 
on the west by the smaller channels of that river. It is irre¬ 
gularly laid out; the two principal lines of street are Bridge 
Street, Fish Street, the Corn Market, and St. Giles’s Street, 
which form one line running from south to north, from the 
Abingdon road to the Wood$tdck and Birmingham road; 
and (Magdalen) Bridge Street and High Street, which run 
from tho London road on tho east into Fish Street and tho 
Corn Market on llie west, thus forming a H with tho lino 
just described. The other streets are for tho most part 
parallel to these, or open into them at right angles. The 
town is nearly surrounded by meadows. 

Oxford has much increased of late years; new streets, 
elegant houses, both in rows and detached, and a number of 
smaller tenements, have been erected. Tho streets are well 
paved and cleansed, and are lighted with gas. The police 
and night watch, which are regulated by the University au¬ 
thorities, and maintained at their expense, are very effective. 
The public buildings, chiefly connected with the University, 
are numerous, and many of them striking from their mag¬ 
nitude, antiquity, or beauty. 

On entering the city on the east side by the London road, 
over Magdalen Bridge, tho buildings of Magdalen Col¬ 
lege present themselves on the north side of Bridge Street, 
immediately adjacent to the banks of the Charwell. Tho 
college buildings are for the most part of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, and present some very curious features. The hall, 
cluipel, cloisters, and entrance tower are antient; the tower 
is characterised by elegance and simplicity; it is crowned 
with eight rich pinnacles. Queen’s College, in High Street, 
is of Grecian architecture. Nearly opposite to Queen’s is 
University College; it presents a front of more than 260 feet 
to High Street, aud lias two gateways, each surmounted by 
a tower; the architecture presents some examples of Italian 
details, mingled with more antient (or Gothic) forms. On 
the same side of High Street as Queen's ft All Souls' Col¬ 
lege, at the comer of the opening from High Street into 
KadcliSb Square. It has a gateway, and some other Gotliic 


portions of good perpendicular character, but these antient 
parts are mingled with others of later and incongruous archi¬ 
tecture. Several parts of the interior, separately consul* ed. 
are worthy of admiration. The opening from the High 
Street, just referred to, presents numerous edifices of striking 
character. The eastern side is occupied by All Souls' Col¬ 
lege, and the buildings of the now extinct foundation of 
Hertford College. On the western side is Brasen-Nose Col¬ 
lege, the buildings of which are chiefly of the earlier pan of 
the sixteenth century, with some modern alterations 
or additions; the entrance-gate is a fine Gothic composi¬ 
tion, with very good details. Between the eastern and 
westorn sides of the opening from the High Street, are St. 
Mary’s church, forming the south side of Radcliflfe Square, 
the Radcliflfe Library in the centre of the square, and the 
Schools forming the north side. Near the Schools the square 
communicates with Broad Street and Holywell Street, 
which form a line parallel to High Street. St. Mary's is a 
fine church, of good perpendicular character, except the 
steeple, which isof decorated character, and a porch which is of 
later and incongruous architecture, with twisted pillars. The 
church consists of a spacious nave and aisles, and a chancel 
without aisles. The steeple is plain, and is surmounted by a 
spire. The total height is 180 feet. The members of the 
University commonly attend divine service here. Tho 
building which contains the Radcliflfe Library has a rustic 
basement, forming a regular polygon of sixteen sides, and of 
100 feet diameter ; from this basement risos a circular story 
divided into sixteen compartments by pairs of Corinthian 
columns, and surmounted by a balustrade, the compart¬ 
ments being occupied alternately by windows and niches. 
An upper circular story of much smaller diameter, sur¬ 
mounted by a cupola and lantern, completes the elevation. 
The interior is splendidly adorned, and tho whole building 
constitutes one of the most striking edifices in the city. The 
4 Schools,* with the picture-gallery and part of tho Bodleian 
Library, form a quadrangle to which the rest of the Bodleian 
Library adjoins. The architecture of the Schools is chiefly 
Gothic, the exterior of a debased character, except somo 
small portions, which are of fine composition : the interior 
of tho Divinity School is fine, especially the roof. The Bod¬ 
leian or public Library isoneof the most valuable in Europe: 
tho picture-gallery contains somo interesting portraits. To 
tho north of the Schools is an open square, the north side of 
which, towards Broad Street, is formed by the Clarendon (for¬ 
merly the University) Printing-Office, a fine building of two 
stories, 115 feet long, with a Doric portico. The building was 
erected in 1711, from tho designs of Vanbrugh. Near ’the 
Clarendon Printing-Office is ‘the Theatre,’ used for th<? 
more public or solemn assemblies of the University, and 
calculated to hold nearly 4000 persons. It is a commo¬ 
dious building; the part opposite the Divinity-School lias a 
fine elevation udorned with Corinthian columns. The Uni¬ 
versity press was formerly worked in tho Theatre, and 
many of the books printed in it have a representation of the 
building us a vignette in the title page. 

The Museum, sometimes distinguished as the Ashmolean 
Museum, occupies a building adjacent to the Theatic. Thu 
collection was originally formed by the Tradoseanls, cele¬ 
brated naturalists and herbalists of Lambeth near London, 
augmented by Ashmole, who presented it to the University 
Ashmole], and further augmented by Dr.-Plot and Edward 
Jwyd, the first keepers of the Museum, by Burlase, tho his¬ 
torian of Cornwall, and by Reinhold Foster. The building 
was erected by Sir Christopher Wren. Not far from tho 
Museum, situated back from the main streets, are Lin¬ 
coln, Exotor, and Jesus Colleges. The chapel of Fxeter 
College is a neat Gothic erection of perpendicular ulmiacter. 
On the north side of the town, nut far from the Clarendon 
Printing-Office, is Wadharu College, the architecture of 
which presents an intermixture of Italian features with the 
older Gothic style. 

In the notice of the above-mentioned buildings we have 
arranged them according to their locality, proceeding from 
the London entrance into tho centre of tho town. The fol¬ 
lowing are near the southern or Abingdon entrance, which 
is by a long bridge, or succession of bridges, over the firms 
of the Isis or Thames. Christ-Church College is on the 
eastern side of Fish Street, and consists of the great qua¬ 
drangle, and another quadrangle called Pockwater, besides 
smaller portions. The buildings arc partly of Gothic archi¬ 
tecture and perpendicular date; but chiefly belong to a later 
period. Tho hall, built by Cardinal Wolsoy, is very fine 
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and the entrance tower, containing the great bell, 4 Tom of 
Oxford.' is much admired. Near the college is the cathe¬ 
dral of Chriai-Cburch, whic h is so enclosed by college build¬ 
ings arid by gardens, that no good view of the whole can be , 
well obtained. It formerly made part of the monastery of 
St. Krideswildo, founded about a.d. 727, for nuns, afterwards 
occupied by secular canons, and afterwards by regular canons 
of St. Aust in. The monastery was suppressed by the Pope at 
the de.'ire of Wolsey, in order to the establishment of the 
Cardinal’s intended college of Christ-Church, and was sub- 
sequciilly (a.d. 1645), by Henry VIII., made the scat of 
a bishopric. The church, which is inferior to most of our 
cathedrals, is in the shape of a cross, with a tower and spire 
at the intersection of the nave and transepts. The nave 
and choir have each two side aisles; the north tran¬ 
sept has an aisle on the west side; the south transept an 
aisle on the east side. The dimensions aro given by 
Browne Willis as follows:—length 154 feet (1554 feet 
Britton's Cathedral Antiquities ); breadth of body and side 
aisles 54 feet (52 feet 10 inches, Britton); length of the 
transepts from north to south 102 feet; the north transept 
is longer than tho south by one arch; the height of the 
roof in the western part is 414 feet; in the eastern part or 
choir part, on account of the vaulting. 4 feel lower; the height 
of the steeple is 144 feet (146 feet, Britton). On the north 
side of the choir are two large chapels, the Dean’s Chapel 
and the Latin Chapel; and on the south side of the building 
are the cloisters and the chapter-house, and some other 
apartments. The general character of the building is Nor¬ 
man (or, as it is sometimes called, ‘ Saxon'), with additions 
and insertions of later date. Some of our antiquaries have 
ascribed tho erection of this church to Ethel red II. (ad. 
1002 or 1004); others, with better reason, fix the erection in 
the twelfth century. The chapter house is of later date than 
the main building, and is a valuable specimen of the earl" 
English style, with a doorway of enriched Norman; th 
tower is of plain early English architecture, and the remain 
of the cloisters are of perpendicular date. The roof of tin 
choir is curiously and beautifully groined, with pendants. 
Tho interior of the church has many portions deserving o 
attention; some of the most striking parts are of perpendi¬ 
cular character. Tho cathedral is not unfrcquently over¬ 
looked by those who visit Oxford, their attention being 
druwn rather to the colleges than to this church. Oxford 
cathedral is the chapel of Christ-Church College. 

In the same line of street with Christ-Church College an 
the churchos of St. Aldate, St. Martin (or Carfax church). 
St. Michael, and St. Mary Magdalen, and St. John's Col¬ 
lege. The college is of mixed Gothic and Italian archi¬ 
tect lire; the church of St. Michael has an elegant though 
plain perpendicular porch, and some other antient portions 
that of St. Mary Magdalen is mostly in the decorated style! 
and has .some parts of remarkably beautiful composition. St 
Giles’s church, in the same line of street, near the northern 
entrance of the town, hasvaiious early English portions. 
The other buildings of Oxford lie back from the principal 
streets. New College is behind Queen's College and the 
late Hertford College; it has a hall, chapel, cloisters, and a 
hold bell-tower, of excellent perpendicular character; the 
chapel has been restored, mid a rich screen and organ-case 
erected. Baliol and Trinity Colleges are near St. Mary 
Magdalen church: the former has some antient features. 
Corpus Christi. Oriel, Merton, and Pembroke Colleges are 
near Christ-Church College and the cathedral. Merton is 
rich in antient portions, and lias one of the finest chapels in 
Oxford ; it. consists of the choir and transepts of a cruciform 
budding, without any nave; there is a tower at the intersec¬ 
tion. The choir is of decorated English character, the tran¬ 
septs and the tower aro of perpendicular character; the tower 
is short and massy, surmounted by an elegant belfry story, with 
a pierced battlement and eight pinnacles. Worcester College 
is on the west side of the town. There arc, besides the col¬ 
leges, live halls. Of the churches, besides those already 
mentioned, the most worthy of notice is that of St. Peter in 
the east; it is originally of Norman architecture, with rich 
and well executed details. There is a fine Norman crypt 
beneath the choir. I he additions are chiefly of perpendicular 
character. r 

There are some remains of Oxford castle and of the an¬ 
tient town wall, as well as of the works raised for the 
defence Of 'own in the civil war of Charles l. The town 
and county hall is a spacious stone building; the county- 
gaol is on the site of the castle, and there is a town-gaol or 


bridewell. The other chief publie buildings are the Musie- 
“iall and the Radcliffe Infirmary. There are several aims- 
louses or school-houses, a Catholic chapel, and some Me- 
bodist or Dissenting places of worship. In the western 
>art of the city are some remains of Rawley Abbey. 

The population of the city of Oxford, in 1831, was 20,649; 
ncluding the inmates of the several colleges, who amounted 
:o 1634. The population of the adjacent parish of Binsey, 
which is in the liberty of the city, was 74. No particular 
manufacture is carried on. The prosperity of the town de¬ 
pends mainly on that of the University, and on its being the 
mart for the surrounding agricultural district. Consider¬ 
able traffic is carried on, partly by land, partly by the river, 
or by the Oxford canal, which here communicates with it. 
Oxford claims to be a borough by prescription; the earliest 
known charter was granted by Henj 7 II. Tho corporation, 
by the Municipal Reform Act, consists of ten aldermen and 
thirty councillors. Quarter-sessions for the pity, potty ses- 
ions weekly, a mayor’s court, and a court of hustings are 
held. The city magistrates have no jurisdiction over mem¬ 
bers of the University. The city is divided into five wards. 
Its boundary, both for municipal and parliamentary pur¬ 
poses, was enlarged by the Boundary and Municipal Re¬ 
form Acts, the additions are not included in the statements 
of area and population given above. Two members aro re¬ 
turned to parliament by the University ; the right of elec¬ 
tion is in tne doctors and masters of afrts, the vice-chancellor 
being tlie returning officer; and two members are returned 
by the citizens; the number of qualified electors, in 1835-6, 
was 2506. The University first sent members in the reign 
of James I.; and tho city has sent members from the com¬ 
mencement of our present system of popular representation. 

The livings in the city are all of small value; four are in 
the presentation of the lord-chancellor, nine in that of one 
or other of the colleger. The living of Binsey, a village ad¬ 
jacent to Oxford, also of small value, is in the gift of Christ- 
Church College. 

The Education Returns of 1833 give for the city three in¬ 
fant or dame schools, with 150 children of both sexes; fifty- 
three other day-schools of all kinds, containing 972 boys, 
688 girls, and 252 children whose sex was not stated. 
There were besides two boarding-schools, and one or two 
schools connected with Dissenters, of which no return was 
obtained. Some of tho day-schools were also Sunday- 
schools ; and there were nine other Sunday-schools, with 
182 boys, 261 girls, and 70 children whose sex was not stated. 
Binsey contains only one school, a small Sunday-school, 
with 10 children, supported by endowment. 

Bur ford is in Hampton hundred, on the southern hank of 
tho Windrush, 18 miles west by north of Oxford, through 
Witney. The area of the parish, including the hamlet of 
Upton and Signet, is 2170 acres; the population, in 1831, 
was 1620 for the town, above one-sixth agricultural; and 
246 for the hamlet, about half agricultural: together 1866. 
Burford was tho scene of contlict (a.d. 752) between the 
rival kings of Wessex and Mercia, Cuthred and Ethclbald; 
the latter was defeated, and his standard, a golden dragon, 
taken. The scene of the engagement is still distinguished 
as 4 Battle Edgeand Dr. Plot informs us that 4 within 
memory' the towns-peoplc were accustomed to have an 
annual procession on Midsummer-eve, in which the figures 
of a dragon and a giant were carried in procession, in com¬ 
memoration, as ho supposes, of Ethelbald’s defeat. Burford 
was the native place of Dr. Peter Heylyn, a well-known 
writer of the time of Charles I. 

The houses of the town aro antient, and, with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, irregular and ill-built. Some of them have antient 
Gothic doors of good composition, and there are some fine 
wooden gables with panneis and hanging tracery. Burford 
has diminished in wealth and importance from the decay of 
the coarse woollen manufacture and the malting business, 
which once flourished here, and from the diminished traffic 
along the line of road which passes through tho town. The 
church is a large antient cruciform building; it has a cen¬ 
tral tower of Norman date, a fine Norman doorway at tho 
west end, and various portions of Norman and early English 
adjacent to the tower; but the greater part of the church 
is of perpendicular character and of various dates. The 
tower is crowned with a spire of perpendicular character. 
There arc several large chapels; a stone chapel in the nave, 
of good composition, is used as a scat, and there is a wooden 
cliapel,-also of good composition. The south porch is a fine 
specimen of late perpendicular. The roof of the nave, now 
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much mutilated and altered, has been of remarkably fine 
wood-work* There are several antient monuments, a wooden 
pulpit, and some other portions of good wood-work, a fine 
circular font lined with lead, with niches and statues, and a 
few small portions of very good antient stained glass. Under 
part of the church is a crypt, used as a bonediouse. There 
are in the town some dissenting places of worship, a school- 
house, an upper room in which is used as the town-hall, and 
several almshouses. There was antiently a small priory or 
hospital, dedicated to St. John the Evangelist, the revenue 
of which was valued at the dissolution at 13/. 6 s. 6d .; its site 
is occupied by a mansion, still called * the Priory,’ interest¬ 
ing from its having been the property of the excellent Lord 
Falkland and of the Speaker Lenthal. Much of the old 
house has been taken down and rebuilt; tho present man¬ 
sion contains somo interesting historical portraits by Holbein, 
Vandyke, and Cornelius Jansen. 

The market is held on Saturday, and there are three 
yearly fairs. The town was incorporated by charter of 
Henry II., and is said to have sent a member to parliament 
for one session, and to Save been relieved, on petition, of 
this (at that time) costly privilege. The corporation has 
no jurisdiction, and of late years tho officers have not been 
regularly elected. The county magistrates hold a petty- 
scssion here. The living is a vicarage, united with the cha- 
pelry of Fulbrook, of tho clear yearly value of 294/., with a 
glebe-house, in the gift of the bishop of Oxford. 

There were,in 1833,an infant-school,with 97 children; a 
free grammar-school, with 40 boys on the foundation and 
about 30 others; eight other day or boarding and day schools, 
with 53 boys and 87 girls; and three Sunday-schools, with 
422 children. A parochial library is kept in the church 
vosfry-room. 

Chipping-Norton is in Chadlington hundred, near the head 
of tho river Evenlode, 19] miles north-west of Oxford by 
Woodstock. The town is of considerable'antiquity, and is a 
corporate town, but has no historical interest. The area of 
the parish is 3430 acres, or. including tho hamlet of Over- 
Norton, 4780: tho population, in 1831, was, for Chipping- 
Norton, 2202, about one-fifth agricultural, and for Over- 
Norton, 375, more than half agricultural: together, 2637. 
The town is situated on the slope of a considerable emi¬ 
nence. The streets are partially paved, but not lighted. 
The upper part of the town is the best built. The houses 
are chiefly of stone, and, though not regularly built, 
are many of them substantial and even ornamental. Tho 
church is a venerable Gothic building, with an ombattlod 
tower at. the west end:'it consists of a nave, with side 
aisles and a chancel. The nave is lofty, and has an oak 
roof rudely carved and painted; it is separated from the 
chancel by a wooden screen. There are some remains of 
the antient rood-loft. To the north of the church is the 
elevated site of the keep of an old castle. There is a 
town-hall, with a lock-up-liouse beneath it, a free school- 
house, some dissenting places of, worship, and some alms¬ 
houses. 

There is a manufactory of woollen girths and horse-cloths, 
which, in 1833, employed fifty persons. Some of the towns¬ 
men are engaged in the Woodstock glove trade, but tho 
majority of the work-people reside at a distance from the 
town. The agricultural district is flourishing, and there is 
scarcely any other market-town in a circuit of 13 or 14 
miles round. The market is on Wednesday, and there are 
several yearly fairs or great markets for cattle. The corpo¬ 
ration has jurisdiction over tho parish, except the hamlet, 
of Over-Norton; but a more restricted boundary has becu 
proposed. The corporate body, under the Municipal Reform 
Act, consists of four aldermen and twelve councillors. Tho 
borough was not to have a commission of the peace, except 
on petition and grant, The living is a vicarage, of the clear 
yearly value of 129/., with a glebe-house. There wero in 
the whole parish, in 1833, a free grammar-school, with 16 
boys; a Lancastcrian school, with 40 girls 1 ', fourteen other 
day or boarding and day schools, with 125 boys, 119 girls, 
and 28 children whose sex was not distinguished; and 
three Sunday-schools, with 299 children. 

Hcnley-upon-Thames is in Binfield hundred, 22 miles 
from Oxford. The area of the parish is 1920 acres: the po¬ 
pulation, in 1831, was 3618, not one-tenth agricultural. 
Henley was antiently called Hanlegnng and llanneburg. 
Some Homan coins have been fun ml he re, but no mention 
of the town occurs until after the Conquest. In 1613 it 


was the scene of a skirmish between the troops of Charles I. 
and those of the parliament. Henley is delightfully situ¬ 
ated on a gentle ascent from the west or left bank of the 
Thames, amid hills covered with extensive beech woods and 
other plantations. The town consists of four principal streets, 
well paved and lighted, having a plain stone cross and con¬ 
duit at their intersection: several of the houses are spacious 
and handsome. The entrance to tho town on the east side 
is by a handsome stone bridge of five arches over the 
Thames. The church is in the eastern part of the town; it 
has a good tower, and several interesting portions both of 
decorated and perpendicular character. The east window 
has somo good decorated tracery; and some parts of the 
masonry are of chequered work in flint and chalk. The 
town-hall in the High-street is supported by sixteen Doric 
columns, forming u piazza used as a market-house: the 
building contains a hall and council-chamber, with some 
rooms, and a place of temporary confinement in the base¬ 
ment. There are some dissenting places of worship, some 
almshouses, and a small theatre. 

The market is on Thursday, and there are four yearly 
fairs. Henley is a corporate town. The boundaries of the 
borough are not co-extensive with those of the pariah, but 
comprehend the greater part of the town. Tne officers 
consist of a mayor, recorder, ten aldermen, of whom tho 
mayor is one; and sixteen burgesses, of whom the 
bridgemcr. are two. Quarter-sessions for the borough 
are held; the Court of Record has fallen into disuse. The 
borough was left untouched by the Municipal Reform 
Act. The living is a rectory, of the clear yearly value 
of 427/., with a glebe-house, in the patronage of the bishop 
of Rochester. There were, in 1833, an iftfant-school, 
with 1G5 children; a grammar-school, with 19 hoys; a 
charity-school, with 68 boys; a national-school, with 124 
boys and 72 girls; seven other day-schools, with 69 boys 
and 101 girls; and 1 a few small schools kept hyoid people.* 
There is a savings’ bank; and in the vestry of the church 
is the library of Dean Aldrich, rector of Henley, who died in 
1737, and bequeathed his library for the free use of all the 
inhabitants paying church-rates. The Speaker Lenthal was 
a native of Henley. 

Thame is ,in the hundred of Thame, and on the south 
bank of tho river Thame, a feeder of the Thames, 474 miles 
from the General Post-oflice, Loudon, through High Wy¬ 
combe and Stokenchurch. The area of the parish is 5310 
acres; the population, in 1831, was 2885, about half agri¬ 
cultural. Thame suffered considerably in the Danish wars. 
In the civil war of Charles I. and the parliament, several 
skirmishes were fought near the town, which was surrounded 
by tho garrisons of the contending parties. Thame consists 
chiefly of one long and spacious street: the market-place is 
tolerably commodious. The church is a large and handsome 
building, cruciform, and consists of a nave with side aisles, 
transepts, and chancel, with a fine embattled tower at the 
intersection of the nave and transepts, supported on four 
massive pillars. The architecture is early English. Tho 
entrance to the church is by a stone porch, adorned by a 
canopied niche, which once contained a statue of the patron 
saint; and the church contains several antient monuments. 
Near the church are the school-house, a large and nohle 
building, wit if a fine school-room; and the ruins of the an¬ 
tient prebcndal house of Thame. The school was founded 
by tho will of Lord Williams of Thame f.\.n. 1558), and 
among tho persons educated in it were Bishop Fell, Pucocko 
the Orientalist, Anthony a Wood, and others. 

The market is held on Tuesday, and is a considerable 
market for corn and cattle. Then; are two yearly fairs, if 
not more. A littlo lace is made in the town. r lbe river 
Thame is navigable from this place. The living is a vicar¬ 
age, united with the vicarage of Towesay and the chapelries 
of Tctsworth and Sydenham, of the joint yearly value of 300/. 
There were in the parish, in 1833, a tree-school, with 24 
boys on the foundation and 30 others; a school, with l r 
children, supported by subscription; and three other day or 
boarding schools, with 86 cnildren; and four Sunday- 
schools, with 195 hoys and 224 girls. The grammar-school 
had no pupils. 

Watlington is in the hundred of Pirton, about 16 miles 
from Oxford. Tho parish has an area of 3 440 acres; tho 
population in 1831 was 1833, nearly half agricultural. Tho 
town consists of narrow streets, irregularly laid out; the 
houses are mean and ill built, chiefly of brick. The market* 
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lire© other day or boarding schools, with 40 boys and 63 
girls; and two Sunday-schools, with 90 children. 

Deddington is in Wootton hundred, 17 miles from Ox- 
ford. The area of the parish is 2350 acres, or, including the 
hamlets of Clifton and Hempton, 3990 acres; the popula¬ 
tion in 1831 was 1590, or with the hamlets 2078. There 
was antiently a castle here, but only the earth-works and 
perhaps some traces of the foundations remain. It was 
at Deddingion that the Bari of Warwick seized Piers 
Gaveston. It was at this time a market and corporate 
town, and sent members to parliament. It was relieved 
from the burden of sending members, on petition, in the 
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house is a substantial brick building. The church, an 
antient building on the north-west side of the town, con¬ 
tains some neat monuments. There are several Dissenting 
meeting-houses. A few females are engaged in lace-making, 
for which there is a school, attended by 30 or 40 girls : 
there are some corn-mills near the toyn. There is a small 
market on Saturday, and two yearly fairs. Petty sessions 
are held here once a fortnight. The living is a vicarage, of 
tho clear yearly valuo of 175/. There were ili the parish, 
in 1833, an endowed day-school, with 20 boys; two boarding- 
schools, with 19 boys and 20 girls; and throe*Sunday- 

schools, with 254 children. - . 

Witney is in the hundred of Bampton, on the banks of following reign. The corporation has fallen into disuse, 
the Windrush, chiefly on the western bank, 11 miles from and the market has of late years been discontinued. There 
Oxford. The area of that part of the parish in which the is a cattle-fair yearly. The houses of the village are, with 
town stands is 440 acres; the population in 1831 was 3190, few exceptions, small, and are built of'an ordinary stone 
scarcely any part agricultural; there are beside this, the quarried in the neighbourhood. The church is antient, and 
four hamlets of Crawley, Curbridge, Hailey, and Lew, with contains some portions worthy of examination. The living 
an aggregate area of 7010 acres, and a population of 2146, is a vicarage, of the clear yearly value of 133/., with a glebe- 
more than half agricultural: giving for the whole parish house. In tho Whole parish there were, in 1833, ten dame- 
7450 acres and 5336 inhabitants. Witney was a place of schools, with about 110 children; a national school, with 100 
some consequonce at an early period. It sent members to boys and 90 girls (124 boys and 100 girls on Sunday); and 
parliament in tho time of Edward#ll., but discontinued a Sunday-school with 26 boys and 50 girls. Chief Justice 
doing so in tho following reign. The manufacture of Scroggs was a native of Deddington* 
blankets was early established here, and Dr. Plot says that Hook-Norton is in Chadlington hundred, near Chipping- 
in his time 3000 persons were engaged in the weaving busi- Norton. The area of the parish is 3730 acres; the populu- 
ness, from children of eight years to decrepit old people, turn in 1831 was 1506, two-thirds agricultural. There was 


In the latter part of the last century, the manufacture de¬ 
clined greatly. The introduction of machinery has again 
extended it; and in 1831 it employed about 200 adult males 
in the town and 70 in the adjacent hamlets, besides females 
and children. The town is in a pleasant situation, and 
consists of two principal streets. The houses are generally 
of respectable appearance, and many of them spacious and 
handsome. Few towns containing so many inhabitants, 
especially with a large proportion of them engaged in manu¬ 
facture, retain so quiet and rural an appearanco. There 
are in tho High Street a ‘ staple or blanket hall,’ a hand- 
somo building, erected A.n. 1721; a town-hull, built of stone 
with a piazza underneath for a market-house; and a mar 
ket-cross, built a n. lG83,and repaired A.n. 1811. The house 
for the frce-school, comprehending a spacious school-room 
a room annexed for the library, and the master’s apartments, 
is a respectable building. 4 The church is a large and 
handsome cross church, with a tower and a lofty spire at 
tho intersection; the nave has aisles and a clerestory; the 
trunsepts arc large, and the chancel small. Tho tower and 
chancel are early English, and the north transept decorated 
with a lino window of seven lights; the clerestory and 
some other parts are perpendicular.’ (Rickman.) There 
are several dissenting meeting-houses. The manufacture 
of rough coatings, of tilts for barges, of felt for paper-makers, 
and of gloves, is carried on to a small extent; wool-stapling 
is extensively carried on, and there is a considerable rnalt- 
trade. The Witney blankets are of superior texture and 
good colour. The market is oil Thursday, and there are 
several yearly fairs. 

The living is a rectory, of tho dear yearly value of 1290/., 
in the gift of the bishop of Winchester. There were in the 
town of Witney, in 1833, one dame-school, with 15 children; 
tl^o free grammar-school, with 1G boys; an endowed 
charity school, with 15 hoys and 25 girls; two national 
schools, with 110 boys and 70 girls; live other day or board¬ 
ing schools, with 47 boys and 97 girls; and two Sunday- 
schools, with 30G boys and 329 girls. The national schools 
were attended by 70 boys and 50 girls on Sundays. 

lb-side, the above market-towns, the county contains, 
several largo villages. Enshaiu, or Eynstmm, is on a hill 
on the northern bank of the Thames, in Wootton hundred, 
about five miles from Oxluiu on the road to Witney. The 
urea of the parish is 50G0 acres; the population in 1831 was 
1858, two-thirds agricultural. Tho village is in a picturesque 
situation; it has two bridges, one of which is over the 
l haniot. lh© parish church is a large Gothic building, 
with a substantially built, western tower; and near the 
chinch is an uutient cross, with a taper shaft, of elegant pro< 


a battle fought here between the Saxons and Danes in tho 
time of Edward the Elder; a barrow in the parish is thought 
to be a memorial of this engagement. The living is a per¬ 
petual curacy, of the clear yearly value of 160/. There were 
in tho parish, in 1833, three dame-scliools, with 22 boys and 
23 girls; a national school, with 30 girls; four other day or 
boarding schools, with 55 boys and 37 girls; and two Sun¬ 
day-schools, with above 200 children. 

Charlbury is in a detached portion of Banbury hun¬ 
dred, between Chipping-Norton and Witney. The area 
of the parish is 4310 acres, or,, including the dependent 
hamlets of Fawler, Finstock, and Walcott, and the chapel- 
ries of Chilsou and Pudlicot.and of East Chad ling ton (with 
the tithing of West Chadlington), 11,320 acres; with a 
population, in 1831, of 1433, or including the dependencies, 
of 3027. There are four yearly fairs. The living is a vicar¬ 
age united with the chapel ties of Chadlington and Short- 
ham pton, of the joint yearly value of 800/.,. with a glebe- 
house, in tho gift of St. John’s College, Oxford. There 
were in 1833, in the whole parish, four dame schools, with 
28 childron; a Laneasterian school, partly supported by en¬ 
dowment, with 94 boys and 76 girls; a school supported by 
subscription, with 10 boys and 10 girls; eight other day- 
schools, with 63 boys, 45 girls, and 109 children of sex 
not distinguished; and seven Sunday-schools, with 328 
children. There is a valuable endowment for a grammar- 
school, but the school is not kept up. There is a lending 
library at Charlbury. 

Ileadingtoii is in Bullington hundred, about 1£ niilo 
north-east of Oxford. The parish has an area of 1780 
acres, with a population, in 1831, of 1388, about one-fourth 
agricultural. Headington is supposed to have been a royal 
residence under the Saxon dynasty. The village is plea¬ 
santly situated on a hill, which commands a fine view of 
Oxford; and contains some neat and commodious buildings. 
The church is antient, but tho tower was rebuilt a.d. 1G89; 
there ts a lofty shaft of a cross in the churcli-yard. A short 
distance from the village is a stone quarry from which much 
of tho stone has been taken for the various buildings at 
Oxford; it is however only suited to tho more substantial 
parts, being too porous and too coarse in the grain for orna¬ 
mental work. The living is a rectory, of the clear yearly 
value of 118/. Tho were in 1833, an endowed school, with 
20 boys and 10 girls; five other day-schools, with 36 boys 
ami 3G girls; aftd two Sunday-schools, with 39 boys and 31 
girls. 

Caversham is in Binfield hundred, on the north bank of 
the Thames, about one mile from Reading in Berkshire. 


, ■ . I* .. .—r_;* w Vivian. Here was formerly a cell of regular canons of St. Austin, 

portions. Liisham had formerly a Benedictine Abbey, the belonging to Noctele or Nntley Abbey in Buckingham- 
j.-arly revenue of wbwh, at tlw dissolution, was 441/. shire, to which abbey tho church also belonged. This 
K*. gross, or 421/. lbs. 1 id. clear. There aro some church is small, and some parts are of great antiquity, 
scanty remains of the building. 1 he living is a vicarage, of Caversham wus the scene of a smart skirmish during the 
the cleur veailv vuluc oi 1/8.., with a glebe-liouse. There siege of Reading by the Parliamentarians in the civil war 
were m m-J an endowed school, with H boys and 4 girls; of Charles I. 'The area of the parish is 5100 acres; the 
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population in 1831 was 1369, about half agricultural, The . 
living is a perpetual curacy, of the clear yearly value of 116/.,' 
with a glebe-house. There were in 1833, a national school, 
with 20 boys and 55 girls; and three other day or boarding 
schools, with 51 girls and 15 boys; and two Sunday-schools, 
with 103 children. 

,Bloxham» in Bloxhani hundred, near Banbury, has an 
area of 2860 acres, or, including the chapelry of Milcombe, 
4240 acres: the population of Bloxhani in 1831 was 1343, 
of Milcombe 230; together 1573. The village of Bloxhani 
is of considerable extent. The church is a handsome build¬ 
ing, with a lofty and elegant tower and spire; the west 
door has some curious carving in stone, representing the 
Day of Judgment. The living is a vicarage united with the 
chapelry of Milcombe, of the clear yearly value of 2621., with 
a glebe-house. There were in the whole parish, in 1833, 
three dame-schools, with 46 children; an endowed free- 
scliool, with 50 boys; four other boarding or day schools, 
with 18 boys, 28 girls, and 20 children of sex not distin¬ 
guished; and six Sunday-schools, with 93 boys, 79 girls, 
and 20 children of sex not distinguished. 

Stokenohurch is in Lewfcnor hundred, on the road from 
London by High Wycombe to Oxford. 18 miles from Oxford. 
The area of the parish is 4080 acres; the population in 1831 
was 1290, above one-third agricultural. The church is 
antient and presents some peculiar features. Several Ro¬ 
man urns were dug up about a century ago. About 70 
men in this parish aud the adjacent parish of Chinnor 
(area 1700 acres, or, with the liberty of Henton, 2760 acres; 
population in all 1225) are employed in chair making. The 
living of Stockenchurch is a chapelry united with the vicar¬ 
age of Aston Rowant, of the joint yearly value of 176/., with 
a glebe-house. There were in 1833, one dame-school, with 
30 children; two boarding or day schools, with 49 children; 
six lace-making schools, with 60 children; and three Sun¬ 
day-schools, with 231 children. 

Bensington, in speaking usually shortened into Benson, 
is in the hundred of Ewelme. on the road from London, by 
Henley-on-Thames, to Oxford. It is on the left or east 
bank of the Thames, a little above Wallingford. Bensing- 
ton was a plain of importance in early times. It was taken 
from the Britons by the West Saxons under Cuthwin, 
brother of Cealwin, king of Wessex, a.d. 572. The West 


the western end of the north aisle is Norman, but tlio 
greater part of the church is of later date. There are some 
good antient monuments, and a very antient font. The 
fragment of the antient abbey has been converted into a 
cottage. There is a modern bridge over the Thames at 
Dorchester, built of Headington stone. The living of Dor¬ 
chester is a perpetual curacy, in the jurisdiction of the pecu¬ 
liar court of Rochester, of the clear yearly value of roo/. 
There were in the parish, in 1833, an endowed school, with 
40 boys and 10 girls; two other day-schoolB, with 10 hoys 
and 25 girls; and one Sunday-school, with 16 hoys and 30 
girls. 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical and Legal Purposes.’— This 
county is in the diocese of Oxford, of which, till lately, it 
constituted the whole. By virtue of an order in council, the 
archdeaconry of Berks has been transferred from the see of 
Salisbury, pursuant to the recommendation of the Ecclesi¬ 
astical Commissioners; and it is further proposed to add the 
archdeaconry of Bucks, now in the diocese of Lincoln. All 
these are in the ecclesiastical province of Canterbury. 

The diocese of Oxford is of late origin. After the disso¬ 
lution of the monasteries, Henry VIII. proposed to establish 
eleven new bishoprics, of which he actually established six, 
the embarrassments consequent on his extravagance having 
interfered with the execution of the remainder of his pro¬ 
ject. Of the six bishoprics thus established, Oxford was 
one. The seat of if was at first fixed (a.d! 1542) in the mag¬ 
nificent abbey church of Oseney, from which it was shortly 
afterward (a.d. 1546) removed to the far inferior structure 
in which it is now fixed. The diocese consisted of the 
county of Oxford, and formed one archdeaconry, that of Ox¬ 
ford, with tho exception of ten parishes which aro in the 
peculiar jurisdiction of Dorchester (formerly under Dor¬ 
chester abbey), and a few other parishes, which are pecu¬ 
liars, or otherwise exempt. The archdeaconry is subdivided 
into the rural deaneries of Aston, Burcester or Bicester, 
Chipping-Norton, Cuddesden, Deddington, Henley, Witney, 
and Woodstock, and the deanery of the city of Oxford. The 
number of parishes in the diocese, including thoso of ex¬ 
empt jurisdiction, was given by Browne Willis (a.d. 1742) 
at one hundred and ninety-five; the number of churches and 
chapels was given by tho same authority at two hundred 
and fifty, some of them however in ruins. Jlie number of 


Saxons built a castle here for the defence of their frontier; 
this castle was reduced by tho Mercians under Oflu, who 
defeated Cynewulf of Wessex Imre, a.d. 775. The village 
lias some good houses: the church is antient, it has an east 
window of decorated character; the tower is modern. The 
living is a perpetual curacy, of the clear yearly value of 
180/., with a glebe-house. There were in 1833, two day- 
schools, with 38 children; two day and Sunday schools, 
with 108 children; and one Sunday-school, with 20 chil¬ 
dren. 

Dorchester, at the junction of the Thame and the Isis or 
Thames, is in the hundred of Dorchester; the area of the 
parish is 900 acres; the population in 1831 was 8G6, chiefly 
agricultural. The termination ‘ Chester * indicates that it 
was a Roman station; and it appears to have been the 
Dorocina of Richard of Cirencester. The foundations of an 
antient town-wall (whether Roman or not our authorities 
do not state) are frequently dug up; an extensive embank¬ 
ment called Dykehills, near the village, has given scope for 
much conjecture; and Dorchester and its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood have yielded an abundant harvest of coins and 
other relics of antiquity. The town appears to have been 
in the height of its prosperity in the seventh century, when 
it was made the seat of a bishopric, which comprehended the 
twe kingdoms of Mercia and Wessex. This bishopric was 
subsequently diminished by the formation of new sees, but 
was still tho largest in England, when the seat of it was 
removed to Lincoln, a.d. 1086. The place had however 
previously declined, owing to the ravages of the Danes. 
Thero was a castle built here, in the miodle ages, of which 
not a vestige remains. In the year 1140 an abbey of Black 
Canons was founded here, which had at the dissolution a 
yearly revenue of 219/. 12*. Old. Some parts of the build¬ 
ing yet remain near the church. The church q>f Dorchester 
is a large and curious church, with portions of different dates 
mixed together. The building is imperfect and the plan of 
it very irregular. There are portions in all the varying 
styles of Gothic architecture, and other portions in which . 
there is a transition from one style to another. The door at 


livings, in 1831, according to the Parliamentary Returns, was 
two hundred and six ; the number of churches at the same 
period was one hundred and ninety-seven, of chapels thirty- 
one. The revenue of the bishopric, on the average of three 
years ending 1831, was returned at 3106/. gross, or 2648/. 
net; but it was expected materially to decrease. The 
revenue of tho cathedral church is so united with that of 
Christ-Church College that it cannot be separately stated ; 
the gross revenue at the above-mentioned period was 
25,899/., the net revenue 12,203/., beside houses for the 
dean and canons. Tho establishment of the cathedral com- 

rcheuds the bishop, dean, archdeacon, and eight canons, 

eside chaplains, clerks, choristers, and almsmen. The dean 
and canons have no separate revenues. Tho archdeaconry 
of Berkshire, now added to the diocese, comprehends the 
four rural deaneries of Abingdon, Newbury, Reading, and 
Wallingford. 

The county is in tho Oxford circuit. The assizes and 
quarter-sessions are held at Oxford, where the county gaol 
and house of correction stands. This prison can contain 137 
prisoners, with separate sleeping-cel Is, or 308 when mor' 
prisoners than one sleep in a cell. The number of offenders 
committed for trial or bailed in the county, in 1837, was 
272, of whom 89 were not prosecuted, or had no true bill 
found against them, or were acquitted on their trial; and 
183 were convicted, 4 for capital ofTences. More than half 
the offenders were charged with simple larceny. Ol the 
offenders, 101 were entirely ignorant, 139 could read and 
write imperfectly, and 22 could read and write well: the 
degree of instruction received by the rest could not be as¬ 
certained. There were 6 offenders under twelve yoars of 
age, and 27 more under sixteen. There is no county lunatic 
asylum. 

Before tho Reform Act, Oxfordshire returned nine mem¬ 
bers to parliament, viz. two for the county, who were elected 
at Oxford ; two for Oxford city, and two for the University; 
two for the borough of Woodstock, and one for the borough 
of Banbury. By the Reform Act three members were to 
he returned by the county, the olace of election continuing 
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as before at Oxford; and the polling-stations being Oxford. 
Deddiugton, Witney, and Nettlebed, between Henley and 
Oxford. Woodstock was reduced to one member; so that 
tiie total number remained as before. 

History and Antiquities.—Tho county was probably 
divided between the two Celtic nations, the Catyeuchlani 
and the Dobuni; of whom the former held the eastern and 
the latter the western parts. The Dobuni were in sub¬ 
jection to the Catyeuchlani. and upon tho approach of the 
Romans, under the proprietor Aulus Plautius. readily sub¬ 
mitted to him. In the Roman division of the island. 
Oxfordshire was included in the province of Flavia Csesari- 
ensis. 

The most remarkable monument of this early period, if 
indeed it maybe referred to it, is the singular group of Roll- 
rich or Row Ulrich stones, about three miles north-west from 
Chipping-Norton. These stones are near the north-western 
slope of tho long range of hills which skirt the county on 
that side, along the border of Gloucestershire and Warwick¬ 
shire. They form a ring, not exactly circular, of about one 
hundred feet diameter, and appear to have been originally 
sixty in number; there are now however only twenty-four 
that are more than one foot above the level of tho soil, nor 
do any rise move than five feet above the ground, except one, 
precisely at tho northern point, which exceeds seven feet; 
the thickness of this stone is considerably,but not uniform; 
tlie thickness of the others rarely exceeds thirteen or four¬ 
teen inches. The whole appear to have been taken from a 
neighbouring quarry and placed in tlicir present situation in 
a rude and unformed state. The en I ranee to the circle 
appears to have been on the north-east; but there are no 
marks of any surrounding trench, or any avenue of ap¬ 
proach ; neither have any indications of burial been disco¬ 
vered. About two hundred and fifty feet north-east of the 
circle, opposito the entrance, is a single stone, popularly 
termed 4 tho king-stone,’ nine feet in height; and on the 
oust are the remains of another group, called 4 the Five 
Knights.* The conjectures of antiquaries as to the origin of 
this monument are very contradictory, and some of them 
suliieiently absurd. 

Several antient British or Roman roads crossed this 
county. Jcknield Street or Way crossed the narrow part of 
it just under the Chiltern Hills, passing near tho town of 
}}, il ! liu %[ on *° hunks of the Thames at Goring, between 
Wallingford und Reading. Akeman Street crossed it in tho 
wider part, passing through the Roman station at Alchester, 
near Bicester; and then passing near Woodstock, Witney, 
and Bur ford. Another road ran northward from Dorchester 
on the litanies to Alchester, and from ihcnce into North¬ 
amptonshire; and one road from Londiniutn (London) ran 
north-westward to Alchester, while another, crossing the 
illumes north of Henley, ran to Wallingford. None 
oi the towns or stations mentioned by Ptolemy, or in the 
‘Antonino Itinerary,’were in this county. At Alchester 
are the remains of a square camp or station, with a ditch 
a ■ i b ?, ,,k ’ **tdcs facing the four cardinal points. It is 

" the 
the 

_j identify with Burnt Walls, 

near Duvcnlry [Northamptonshire] : but it seems more 
likely to have been the Aelia Castra of Richard of Ciren¬ 
cester. Numerous coins and other antiquities have been 
mseo'ered hero; Roman bricks are frequently found in tho 
Helds, and foundations are turned up by the plough. The 
nc'ghhouring town of Bicester and the village of Great 
' Kisterton bear in their names traces of Roman occupation. 
Mi ll U i lor xV 11 llle Thames was probably the Dorocina of 
tin . !i IS,U ollu?r Komaii town or station lias been iden- 
i ^ ( urna » c °ins, and other antiquities have been 

“ ' a JVi ,vla „^ acea * There are traces of a Roman 
in neighbourhood of Chip- 
L’himtinir . i ' lu,1 * u -' 1 ' near Kiddington, between 

lhe letter is in excellent 

pavements halo &£ si, of tcs | se f Ualo,J 
beddington and W^lstork atcL^ T Aston, between 


. * “jmK, the sides facing the four cardinal points. 1 
said (Reynolds, Iter Brihmniarum ) that many parts of 
streets can be traced. Somo have proposed to fix here 
station Isanavatia, which others identify with Burnt W 


field, near Woodstock; the hitm 

twenty, and the teasell® were of seven different colours 
Many years after this discovery, the areas of several larce 
apartments w.th tessellated pavements were foind on ?be 
•ame spot, together with a brick hypocaust with funnels and 


a bath with lead pipes in the sides covered with plaster 
painted red. The Roman bricks appeared fresh and sound. 
At Wilcot, south of Charlbury, are the vestiges of a Roman 
work for making bricks, tiles, and stucco; also a tumulus 
with fragment* of Roman bricks and cement. Wilcot, 
Stones&eld, and Alchester are all near the line of Akeman 
Street. 

In the conquest of the island by the Saxons, Oxfordshire 
was the scene of conflict on different occasions. The West 
Saxons, under Cymric, their second king, and his son Ceaulin, 
or Ceawlin, or Cealwin, defeated the Britons at Ber&nbyrig, 
perhaps Banbury (a.d. 556). In the following reign of 
Ceawlin, or Cealwin (a.d. 571 or 572), Bensington and Eyn- 
sham were taken from the Britons; but the acquisitions of 
the West Saxons north of the Thames appear never to have 
been permanent. Cyncgils, and his brother or son Cwichelm, 
joint kings of Wessex, defeated the Britons at Beamdune, 
or Bampton (a.d. 614); and the circumstance of the Britons 
being parties to this conflict, renders it probable that tlic 
county had not yet been wrested from them. The extension 
of the Mercian power under Penda probably led to its sub¬ 
jugation. The see of Dorchester (established about 635 
or 638) is said to have comprehended the two kingdoms of 
Wessex and Mercia: it is therefore probable that Mercia 
by this time comprehended Oxfordshire, in which case the 
see was appropriately fixed on the frontier of the two king¬ 
doms. In the year 752 a battle was fought ut Burford 
between Cuthred of Wessex and Ethclbald of Mercia, in 
which the former, who had revolted against the supremacy 
of Ethelbald, was victorious, and regained his independence. 
Probably also he succeeded in uniting some parts of Ox¬ 
fordshire to Wessex; for in 775 Offa took Bensington from 
the West Saxons, after gaining a victory over the king 
Cynewulf. When the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms were de¬ 
stroyed, either by the growing power of Wessex or the in¬ 
vasion of the Danes, Oxfordshire was included in that part 
of Mercia which was under the West Saxon crown; but on 
the death of Ethelred, ealdorman of Mercia, Edward the 
Elder, the West Saxon king, took Oxford under his imme¬ 
diate government, leaving the rest of the county to Ethel- 
fleda, his sister, the widow of Ethelred. The county suffered 
much in tlic struggle which Ethelred I. and Edward the 
Elder had to maintain against the Danes: it suffered again 
when the struggle was renewed, in the reigns of Ethelred 
II. and Edmund Ironside. Upon the division of the king¬ 
dom between the latter and Canute(A.D. 1016), Oxfordshire 
appears to have fallen to Canute; and about this time (a.d. 
1015 and 1018) two great councils or assemblies of Danes 
and English were held at Oxford. In the time of the Con¬ 
fessor, Oxfordshire was included in the earldom of Gurth, 
the brother of Harold. (Palgrave’s Rise and Progress of 
the English Commmumlth , Proqfs and Illustrations .) 

Of this troubled period there are several memorials in 
tho encampments, which may be traced in different parts 
of the county. There are camps or other earthworks on 
Britwell Hill, near Watlington; at Dyke Hills, near Dor¬ 
chester; near Bensington; near Wootton, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Woodstock; at Knollbury Banks, between 
Chadlington and Saresden, in the neighbourhood of Chip- 
ping-Norton; at Madraarston, or Mad Mason, and in 
another place near Tadmarton, between Banbury and Chip¬ 
ping Norton. The authors and date of these works cannot 
now be ascertained. The works at Dyke Hills consist of a 
double entrenchment, three-quarters of a mile long, the 
banks are sixty feet asunder at bottom, and tlieir perpendi¬ 
cular height is twenty feet: the entrenchment constitutes 
the chord of an arc formed by the junction of tho Thame 
and the Isis or Thames, to which it is adjacent. The vallum 
of the camp at Knollbury Banks is very steep, and is com¬ 
posed of rubble-stone cemented, and coated with turf. At 
Mongewell, on the Thames, below Wallingford, is a remark¬ 
able vallum or high ridgewav, extending south by east 
nearly two miles and a half in the direction of Nuffield, 
near which the bank becqmos double, with a deep trench 
between. It is called Grimes Dyke, or popularly. Grime's 
Ditch, or Devil’s Ditch. Dr. Plot was told that it held on 

-- its course to the Thames below Henley, where it crossed the 

"as thirty-five feet by river into Berkshire; but it cannot now be traced beyond 
savin* . .nv a Nuffield in that direction. There are several barrows in 

the countv, chiefly on the north-western side. 

The subsequent events which occurred in the county 
until the War of the Roses were chiefly connected with 
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the town or castle of Oxford, and have been noticed above. 
In the reign of Richard IL, Robert de Vere, carl of .Oxford, 
was defeated at Radcot Bridge, near Bampton, by the in¬ 
surgent nobles (ad. 1387). In the War of the Roaes, a 
great battle was fought near Banbury (aj>. 1469), between 
the northern insurgents, under their captain, Robin of 
Redesdale, and the Yorkist or royalist army, under Her¬ 
bert, earl of Pembroke. The earl had quarrelled with his 
coadjutor, Lord Stafford, by whom he was abandoned. He 
was defeated and taken, and next day beheaded by the 
rebels. No othqp event of interest occurred in the county 
before the Reformation. 

Of this Anglo-Norman period there are several memo¬ 
rials in the ruins of caBtles and religious edifices, but none 
of them of great extent. Of Oxford and Banbury castles 
there are scarcely any traces: Dorchester Castle has entirely 
disappeared. Of Bampton Castle there are some remains, 
now converted into a farm-house: this castlo was probably 
of tho date of Edward II. or III., but the interior has some 
ornaments of later date, especially a representation of the 
Red and White Roses united. Broughton Castle, near Ban¬ 
bury, is surrounded by a broad and deep moat, crossed by 
a bridge of two arches. An antient tower forms the en¬ 
trance to the court, and several other parts of the antient 
edifice are standing, to which some additions of a later date 
have been made. There are castellated or other antient 
mansions at Castleton, near Chipping Norton; the High 
Lodge, near Woodstock; at Astall, or Aslhall, near Witney; 
in Ilolton Park (tho old mansion), between Stokenchurch 
and Oxford ; and at Stanton Ilarcourt, near Bampton, 
where is a kitchen resembling the abbot’s kitchen at Glas¬ 
tonbury. 

There aro some fragments of Minster Lovcl House, near 
Witney. The chief part of the mansion was pulled down 
nearly a century ago; hut tho current story of the body of 
Lord Level (one of the supporters of Perkin Warbeck, sup¬ 
posed to have been killed in the battle of Stoke by Newark, 
ad. 1487) [Nottinghamshire] having been found in a 
vault, is without solid foundation. 

The chief ecclesiastical buildings aro tho churches of Ox¬ 
ford (the cathedral especially), Burford, Henley, Dorchester, 
and Witney, mentioned above. Iffley Church is principally 
Norman, with an addition to the chancel of early English 
character', and some inserted windows of decorated and 
perpendicular date. The Norman portion is remarkably 
well executed: it has a groined chancel, three fine door¬ 
ways, and a handsome west end. The churches of Man- 
borough, Swinbrook, and Great Tew, andWhitcford Chapel 
near Burford, have early Norman portions. The more 
antient buildings of the colleges at Oxford have been 
noticed. Of monastic remains there are but few, and those 
not striking. Of Oscney Abbey, once so magnificent, and 
of Godstow Nunnery, near Oxford, the ruins are small: 
those of Godstow consist of ranges of wall on the north, 
south, and east sides of an extensive area, and a small build¬ 
ing at one angle. Godstow has some historical interest, 
from its beings the scene of the early life of Rosamond, 
daughter of Lord Clifford, tho ‘ fair Rosamond * of Henry I f 
and the place of her interment. Tho story of her being 
poisoned by tho jealous Eleanor, Henry's queen, is a popu¬ 
lar fiction. Henry placed Rosamond during the continuance 
of their amour in a house, or, as it was antiently termed, 

4 a bower,* which ho had at Woodstock. It seems however 
that their intercourse was broken off on Henry’s marriage, 
and Rosamond retired to Godstow, where she lived in peni¬ 
tence and seclusion till her death. She was buried at first 
before the high altar; but her remains were afterwards 
removed out of the church into the chapter-house, which 
is probably the building at the angle of the enclosure yet 
standing. At the Reformation her bones were taken up 
and the tomb destroyed. Leland, who mentions this fact, 
sa\ s that her bones were closed in leather, and outside that ‘| 
with lead; and that when these were opened, 4 a sweet 
smell came out.* Of an antient hospital at Banbury there 
aro some remains, now converted into a barn: part of the 
priory of Cogges, near Welnoy, is now converted into a fiirm- 
house: of Ensham Abbey and Goring Nunneufeihere are 
some slight remains; and the fragments of Thame Abbey, 
which are considerable, are connected with the modem 
mansion erected on their site. Part of the shell of a small 
alien priory at Minster Lovel is yet standing. 

In the civil war of Charles I. this county was the scene of 
several severe contests. Oxford was scizod by Sir John a 
P.C., No. 1002. 


Byron, a royalist, at the beginning of the contest : he how¬ 
ever was driven from it by Lord Say, then lieutenant of the 
county; but the king recovered it after the battle of Edge- 
hill, a.d. 1642. He also took Banbury and Broughton 
castles, the former with a strong garrison. At Oxford, Charles 
assembled those members of the two houses who adhered 
to him, and formed them into a parliament of l\is own, 
which met in the great hall of Christ-Church College. 
Here the commissioners of the parliament waited on the 
king (a.d. 1643) with proposals of peace, but these negotia¬ 
tions were soon broken off. In the same year a severe skir¬ 
mish took place at Caversham Bridge between a body of tho 
parliamentary army, then besieging Reading, and a body of 
the king's troops, under Prince Rupert and General Rut liven, 
who attempted to relieve the town; and about two months 
after occurred the skirmish of Chalgrovo Field, near Wat- 
linerton. Prince Rupert had beaten up the quarters of iho 
parliamentary army near Thame, and was returning to 
Oxford with many prisoners, when he wus overtaken by 
the parliamcntaiians, whom he repulsed. It was in this 
skirmish that Hampden was mortally wounded: he died 
at Thame three weeks alter. In the summer of 1644, Waller 
and the parliamentary armies of E*sox besieged Oxford, 
but retired from the city on learning that the king had 
left it. An undecisive skirmish was fought soon after at 
Cropredy, near Banbury, between the king’s army and that 
of Waller. Banbury Castle was subsequently besieged by 
a body of parliamentarians under Colonel Fiennes, hut the 
siege was raised on the approach of a royalist detachment 
under the earl of Northampton. In April, 1645, Cromwell 
beat a body of royalist cavalry at Islip Bridge, between 
Oxford and Bicester, and obliged Colonel Windebank, who 
occupied Bleckingdon House with a garrison of two hundred 
men, to surrender. Oxford was soon after besioged by 
Fairfax; but the siege was raised, in consequence of the 
king’s attack upon Leicester; and the king, after his defeat 
at Naseby, found shelter in this city all the winter. In 1046 
the parliamentarians took Woodstock manor-house and Ban¬ 
bury Castle by capitulation; and the garrison of Oxford, which 
was again besieged by Fairfax, surrendered by order of the 
king, who had given himself up into tho hands of his 
enemies. No political event of interest has occurred since, 
except the occupation of the city of Oxford by a regiment 
of dragoons in the rebellion of 1715. 

(H entities nf England and Wales ; Dunkins Oxfordshire ; 
Phillips and Conybeare’s Outlines of the Geology of Eng¬ 
land and Wales ; Priestley’s History of Navigable Rivers 
and Canals; Rickman’s Gothic Architecture; Pulgrave's 
Rise and Progress nf the English Commonwealth; Rey¬ 
nolds’s Iter Rritanniarum ; Parliamentary Papers.) 

Statistics. 

Population. —Oxfordshire is chiefly an agricultural county, 
it being the elevent h in the list of agricultural counties. Of 
39,023 male inhabitants twenty years of age and upwards, 
18,500 are engaged in agricultural pursuits, while only 7il 
are employed in manufactures or in making manufacturing 
machinery. Of those latter, 2U0 men wore employed, in 
1831, at Witney, in making blankets ; 00 at Hailey, and 11 
at Crawley. In Banbury and its vicinity, 125 men were em- 

e ed in plush and girth making, and 40 at Went Shellord, 
rton, and Warclington. There were sortie few weavers at 
Bloxhum, Addorbury, and elsewhere. Glove-making gives 
employment to some of the population in the vicinity "*(’Wood- 
stock. Many females are occupied in this work; and about 
57 men are noticed as being thus employed. Horse cloth¬ 
ing is made at Chipping-Norton, and a small num l crof 
men are employed in some few other manufactures. 

The population of Oxfordshire, at each of the four follow¬ 
ing periods, wus:— 

Iticnvi.sR 



Male*. 

Females. 

Total. 

per cent. 

1801 

53,7«<5 

55,894 

109,620 

. , 

1811 

59,13-3 

00,059 

119,191 

8*73 

1821 

68,817 

68,154 

130,971 

14-91 

1831 

76,387 

75,769 

152,150 

10-77 


showing an increase between the first and last periods of 
42,536, or about 38 J per cent, on tho whole population, 
being 18£ per cent, below the whole rate of increase through¬ 
out England. 

The following table exhibits a summary of thcpopulationj 
&c., of every hundred, as taken in 1831. 
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HUNDREDS, 

CITY. 

AND 

liberty. 


HOUSES. 



OCCUPATIONS. 


FBB80NS. 


Inhabited. 

Famlllei. 

Build- 

iug. 

Unfa" 

habited. 

Families 
chiefly 
employed 
in Agri¬ 
culture. 

Families 
chiefly 
employed 
in trade, 
manufac¬ 
ture!# * 

and haa* 
dicraft. 

H 

■ 

HR 

Females. 

Total of 
Persons. 

Males, 
twenty 
yean of 
age. 

Hampton • 


2,905 

3,124 

41 

no 

1,485 

1,106 

533 


7,337 

J4.710 

3,735 

Banbury • 

• 

2,314 

2,505 

17 

96 

865 

1,048 

592 

5,674 

5,775 

*11,449 

2,820 

Bin fl uid . . 


1,709 

1,881 

9 

48 

620 

532 

729 

# 4.168 

4,439 

8,607 

2,091 

Bloxham . • 


1,873 

1,988 

3 

49 

1,160 

517 

311 

4,340 

4,369 

8,706 

2,210 

Bullington • 

• 

2,493 

2,747 

11 

€6 

1,485 

503 

759 

6,407 

6,450 

12,857 

3,187 

Chadlington 

• 

2,984 

3,194 

12 

82 

1,931 

762 

501 

7,730 

7,246 

14,976 

3,897 

Dorchester 

t 

599 

704 

1 

16 

454 

144 

106 

1,839 

1,618 

3,257 

822 

Ewelmo . • 

• 

1,174 

1,345 

3 

14 

832 

288 

225 

3,212 

3,013 

6,225 

1,553 

Lang tree 

• 

781 

841 

11 

7 

583 

139 

119 

2,087 

1.990 

4,077 

1,049 

Lewkuor. . 

• 

957 

1,056 

6 

26 

683 

245 

128 

2,547 

2,549 

5,096 

1,261 

Pi non 

• 

631 

325 

5 

12 

247 

48 

30 

1,623 

1,696 

3,319 

849 

Ploughley 

• 

2,760 

2,968 

1 

46 

1,916 

701 

261 

7,031 

7,019 

14,050 

3,674 

Thame • . 


918 

999 

4 

26 

561 

296 

142 

2,328 

2,409 

4,734 

1,137 

Wootton . . 


3.545 

3,860 

15 

93 

2,394 

930 

536 

8,965 

8,942 

17,907 

4,561 

Oxford (City) . 

• 

3,426 

3,901 

51 

111 

58 

1,843 

2,000 

10,551 

10,098 

20,649 

5,791 

Oxford (Liberty) 

• 

265 

332 

*• 

27 

30 

262 

40 

712 

825 

1,537 

386 

Totals 

• 

29,334 

1 31,770 

197 

j 849 

15,304 

9,454 

7,012 

76,387 

75,769 

152,156 

39,023 


County Expenses , Crime* fc .—The sums expended for 
the relief of the poor, at the four dates of— 

£. .v. d 

I SO l were 88,089, being 10 2 for each inhabitant. 
1811 . . 143,108 „ 24 0 „ 

1821 . . 115,040 „ 10 10 „ 

1831 . . 130,043 „ 17 1 „ 

The sum expended for tho same purpose for the year 
ending March, 1838, was 04,314/.; and assuming that 
the population had increased from 183# to 1838 in the 
same rule of progression as in the ten years preceding 1831, 
the above sum gives an average of about 7s, II d for each 
inhabitant. These averages are above those for the whole of 
England and Wales. 

The sum raised iu this county for poor-rate, county- 
rate, and other local purposes, in tho year ending 25th March, 
1833, was 158,0a0/., and was levied upon tho various descrip¬ 
tions of property as follows:— 

On land . . £128,375 Vs. 

Dwelling-houses • 26,964 0 

Mills, factories, &e. . 1,46*2 5 

Manorial profits, navigation, &o. 1,848 9 


Total £158,650 3 

The amount expended was— 

Kor the relief of the poor • . £130,607 7s. 

In suits of law, removal of paupers, &e. 4,278 10 

For other purposes , . 23,698 19 


Total money expended £158,584 16 

In tho Returns made up for subsequent years, the 
descriptions of property assessed are not specified. In the 
years 1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, and 1638, there were raised 
150,33.)/. f»*. t 129,482/. 5s., 95,547/. 10,9., (not stated foi¬ 
ls.!;), and 78,742/, respectively; and the expenditure of 
each year was as follows:— 


1 * 31 . 

j: 

Ft»r t!»f* n ln f uf t!i<» ]>o.ir 120,015 
In suits oMriw, removal l 4411 
of {i.mper*. Srr. . 1 i 

r.iyiutwit,* Umar. Is thv) 
county rati* . . r 24,392 

For nil other purposes ' 


Total motley expended AT49,443 


ibo6. lSJti. 

£ £ 

106,640 77,322 

2.259 l,tt3 

9,482 9,145 

11,695 7.167 

129,076 95,457 


1837. 1838. 

£ £ 
66,483 64,314 

1,124 1,102 

not Tivoli 7,996 

4,795 7.026 

80,438 


The saving etFected in the sura expended in 1838, as 
compared with that expended in 1834, was therefore 
69,0to/. lk«., or about 46 per cent.; and the sura expended 
J ol ‘ Ibo reV ° ? the poor in 1838 was less than that in 1834 
b> r >G,3o l/., or about 464 per cent. 

The number of turnpike trusts in Oxfordshire, as I 
eamuiued in 1836) under the Acts 3 and 4 Wm. IV., c. 80, I 


was 21; the number of miles of road under their cliargo 
was 342. The annual income arising from tolls and parish 
compositions in lieu of statute duty in 1836 was 24,784/. 46*. 
and the annual expenditure in the same year was as fol 
lows:— 


Manual labour 

Team labour and carriage of materials 
Materials for surface repairs 
Land purchased 

Damages done in obtaining materials 
Tradesmen's bills 

Salaries of treasurer, clerk, and surveyor 
Law charges . . 

Interest of debt 
Improvements . , 

Debts paid off . . . 

Incidental expenses . # 

Estimated value of statute duty per¬ 
formed . , 


£. s. d. 
9,975 7 U 
638 2 0 

2,114 1 0 

38 0 0 
308 12 0 
1,006 17 0 
1,123 0 0 

1,293 3 0 
5,230 16 0 

1,576 5 0 

773 8 0 
596 8 0 

151 16 0 


Total expenditure £24,825 15 0 
The county expenditure in 1831, exclusive of that for the 
relief of the poor, was 8775/., disbursed as follows:— 


Bridges, building, repairs, &c. 

Gaols, houses of correction, &c\, and main¬ 
taining prisoners, &c. 

Shire-halls and courts of justice, building 
repairing, &c. • 

Prosecutions * . . 

Clerk of the peace 

Conveyance of prisoners before trial 

Conveyance of transports 

Vagrants, apprehending and conveying 

Constables, high and special , 

Coroner . . . 

Miscellaneous • • • 


£. s. d. 
933 15 0 


3,091 

5 

0 

29 

15 

0 

1,804 

19 

0 

691 

l 

0 

491 

1 

0 

128 

2 

0 

191 

2 

0 

1,006 

13 

0 

1 77 

12 

0 

229 

15 

0 

£8,775 

0 

0 


The number of persons charged with criminal offences in 
the three septennial periods ending with 1820, 1827, and 
1834, were 746, 942, and 1425 respectively, making an 
average of 106 annually in the first period, of 134 in the 
second period, and of 203 in the third period. The number 
of persona tried at quarter-sessions in each of the years 
1831, 1839? and 1833, iu respect to which any costs were 
paid out of the county rates, were 87, 60, and 65 respec¬ 
tively. Among the persons charged with offences there 
were committed for— 

* 1831. 1832. 1833 

Felonies • • 65 50 59 

Misdemeanors « 22 10 0 
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Tlie total number' of committals in each of the same 
years was 168, 101, and 124 respectively. 

1831 . 1838 . * 1833 . 

The number convicted was • « Ilf 67 71 

The number acquitted was • , 36 14 29 

Discharged by proclamation • . 15 20 24 

There were 286 persons charged with crimes at the 
assizes and sessions in Oxfordshire in 1838. Of these 
25 were charged with offences against the person, 15 of 
which were common assaults; 19 were charged with of¬ 
fences against property eommitted with violence; 222 with 
offences against property committed without violence; 3 for 
malicious offences against property; 3 for forcing and ut¬ 
tering counterfeit ooiu; ana 14 for various misdemeanors. 

Of the whole number committed, 198 were convicted, 56 
were acquitted, 4 were not prosecuted, and no bill was found 
against 28. Of those convicted, 2 were sentenced to trans¬ 
portation for life, and 47 for various other periods; 3 
were sentenced to imprisonment for two years or above one 
year; 24 for one year or above six months ; and 117 for six 
months or under; 5 were fined. Of the whole number of 
offenders, 252 were males and 34 females; 98 could neither 
read nor write ; 148 could read and write imperfectly ; 22 
could road and write well; the degreo of instruction of the 
remaining 18 could not be ascertained.. 

The number of persons registered in 1837 to vote for 
county members was 5253. .Of these, 3705 were free¬ 
holders, 131 leaseholders, 300 copyholders, and UL7 occu¬ 
pying tenants: being 1 in 29 of the whole population, and 
1 in 7 of the male population twenty years of age and up¬ 
wards, as taken in 1831. 

Oxfordshire contains five savings* banks: the num¬ 
ber of depositors and amount of deposits on tho 20th 
of November, in each of the following years, were as 
under:— 

1833. 1833. 1834. 1S35. 

Number of depositors • , 5.166 5,414 5,664 5,862 

Amount of deposits . £116,845 £151,383 £158,483 £163.149 

The various sums placed in the savings’ banks in 1836* 
1837, and 1838, were distributed as under:— 


1836. 1837. 1838. 


# 

1)0)10- 


Depo- 

‘ 

Depo- 



tutors. 

Deposits. 

sitors. 

Deposits. 

bilOL'8. 

Deposits. 

Not exceeding £20 

3.576 

4.23.335 

3.875 

£25 569 

4.163 

£27.530 

50 

1.032 

51.58*1 

1,/OH 

5-1.913 

1.894 

68.132 

100 

844 

50,656 

759 

52,000 

821 

&c.i7‘J 

p. li*0 

266 

31.155 

315 

37.268 

3L8 

38.424 

*00 

128 

2QR85 

132 

217*1 

141 

22423 

Above m 200 

19 

4,241 

16 

3.602 

16 

3,584 


6.465 

181,856 

6,805 

193,160 

7,353 

206.265 


Education.— The following summary is taken from the 
Parliamentary Returns on Education made in the session 
of 1835 :— 

Schools. Scholars. Total. 

Infant schools . • .66 

Number of children at such schools; 
ages from 2 to 7 years:— 

Males • • 355 

Females . . 374 

Sex i>ot specified • 652 

-1,381 

Daily schools , . • 519 

Number of children at such schools; 
ages from 4 to 14 years:— 

Males . « 6,450 # 

Females . • 5,730 

Sex not specified • 2,378 

-- 14,558 

Schools • • 576 - 

Total of children under daily in¬ 
struction • . . 15,949 

Sunday-schools • . . 284 

Number of children at such schools; 
ages from 4 to 15 years:— 

Males • • 6,806 

Females • , 5 7,161 

Sex not specified • ! 2,771 

- 16,738 

Assuming that the population between the agos ef 2 and 
15 years has increased in the same proportion as the whole 
of the population since 1821. and that the whole population 
has increased in the same ratio since 1831 as in the ten 


years preceding that time, the approximate number of 
children between the ages of 2 and 15 years thus found 
residing in Oxfordshire, in 1833, was about 51,733. 
Twenty-three Sunday-schools are returned from places 
Where no other school exists, and the children, 763 in 
number, who are instructed therein cannot be supposed 
to attend any other school; at all othor places Sunday- 
school children have opportunity of resorting to other 
schools aho, but in what number or in what proportion 
duplicate entry is thus produced, must remain uncertain. 
Fifty-five schools, containing 3347 children, which uie 
both daily and Sunday schools, are returned from various 
places, and duplicate entry is therefore known to have 
been thus far created/ Making allowance for this un¬ 
certainty therefore, we may perhaps fairly estimate that 
little more than one-half of the children between tho 
ages of 2 and 15 years aro under instruction in this 
county. 

Maintenance qf Schools. 


Description of 

| By endowment.'Dr subscription. 

1 By pnyments SubwHp. and pay- 
1 frem scholars, meat from scholars 

Schools. 

Settle. | 

Seh«- Sell Is. 

Inrs. 

1 Scho- 
| Inr*. 

| 8cbU. 

Soltis. 

lurs. 

Scho¬ 

lar*. 

Infant School* 
Daily Schools 
Suiida) Schools 

l 

Jo 

6 6 
1,596 72 

730 253 

361 

3,328 

14,459, 

54 

321 

697 6 

7,028 46 

— 21 

817 

2,41.6 

1,549 

Total. 

82 

2.33*2i 331* 

i i 

(18/348 

IriT 

7.723' ?! 



The schools established by Dissenters, included in the 
above statement, are— 

Scholar*. 

Infant-schools • , 1, containing 76 

Daily-schools . . 11 * 561 

Sunday-schools . 57 5,826 

The schools established since 1818 are— 

Infant and other daily schools 2C4, containing 8,350 
Sunday-schools . . 166 . 11,485 

Thirty-nine boarding-schools are included in the number 
of daily-schools given above. No school in this county ap¬ 
pears to be confined to the children of parents of the Esta¬ 
blished Church, or of any other religious denomination, 
such exclusion being disclaimed in almost every instance, 
especially in schools established by Dissenters, with whom 
are hero included Wesleyan Methodists aud Roman 
Catholics. 

Lending-libraries of books are attached to 25 schools in 
this county. 

OXPKCKERS. [Kufhaga; Orthonyx.] 

OX US is the anlient mime of the river Atnoo or Jihon. 
This river rises in the inounmins which form the non hum 
boundary of India, and flows into the Sea of Aral. Accord¬ 
ing to most of the antient writers, it flowed direct into the 
Caspian; and this statement is said to be confirmed by iho 
existence of its former channel. Herodotus speaks of this 
river under the name of A raxes (i. 201, 202, 206 ; iv. 11,40); 
though it must he remarked that niuny commentators sup¬ 
pose that the Araxcs of Herodotus is the river of the same 
name in Armenia; while others suppose that it is either the 
Volga or tho Jnxaites, It appears almost, certain however 
that this Araxcs should be looked for to the oast of tho 
Caspian, though it would bo difficult to determine whether 
it should be regarded as the same as the Ox us or tho 
Jaxartcs. Herodotus appears to have confounded it with 
the Araxcs of Armenia, since he says that it 1 ^ es in tho 
country of the Maticni (i. 202) and Hows towards tho east 
(iv. 40). According to his account, there were many islands 
in it, some as large as Lesbos, and it emptied itself! y forty 
mouths, which woro all lost in marshes, with the exception 
of one, which flowed into the Caspian (i. 202). Slrabo says 
that the Oxus rose in the Indian mountains and flowed into 
the Caspian (Strabo, xi., p. 509, 519); which is also tho 
opinion of Mela (iii. 5) and Ptolemy. Pliny (vi. 18) makt . 
it rise in a lake called Oxus; but it is not improbable that, 
with his usual carelessness in matters relating to goograph-y, 
he confounded its source with its termination. 

The Oxus is a broad and rapid river, and receives many 
affluents, of which the most important mentioned by the 
antients was the Ochus, which, according to most uccounts, 
flowed into the Oxus near its mouth ; though, according to 
some, it flowed into the Caspian by a separate channel. 
(Strabo, xi. 509, 518.) There is however considerable diffi¬ 
culty in the statements of the antient writers on this sub¬ 
ject. Strabo states that it rises in the same mountains as 
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f)ie Oxus (xi. 509); which must be a mistake, unless, as is 
probably’ the ease, the Oxus and the Ochus are to be re¬ 
tarded as the same river. 

” 'flu* Oxus has exercised an important, influence upon the 
history and civilization of Asia. It has in almost all ages 
formed the boundary between the great monarchies of 
south-western Asia and the wandering hordes of Scythia and 
Tartary. The conquests of Cyrus were terminated by its 
banks, and those of tho Macedonians were few and unim¬ 
portant beyond it. The Oxus appears to have formed one of 
lhe earliest channels for the conveyance of the produce of 
India to the western countries of Asia. Strabo informs us 
fxi., p. 509), on the authority of Aristobulus, that goods were 
conveyed from India down the Oxus to the Caspian, and 
were thence carried by the river Cyrus into Albania and the 
countries bordering on the Buxine. This account is also 
confirmed by the statement of Yarro (quoted by PI in., 

19), who informs us that Pompey learned, in the war with 
Mithridates. that Indian goods were carried by the Oxus 
into the Caspian, and thence through the Caspian to the 
river Cyrus, from which river they were conveyed by a | 
journey of five days to the river Phusis in Pontus. j 

The breadth of the Oxus immediately to the north of 
Itolkh is 800 yards, and its depth ‘20 feet (Burners Travels 
into Hokhara , vol. i., p. 249) ; but. south of Bokhara the river 
is only 650 yards wide, but front 25 to 29 feel deep. (Burncs, 
vol. it., n. 5.) 

OXYGEN, an elementary body, the properties of which 
arc best known and most remarkable in its elastic or aeriform 
state, in which it is termed Oxygen gas. The most im¬ 
portant discovery of this substance; was made by Dr. Priestley 
on the 1st of August, 1774, and of his numerous contribu¬ 
tions to chemical science, this is at once the most splendid 
and the most, solid, and has rendered bis name imperishable. 

Dr. Piiestley has stated, with his usual candour, that the 
discovery was also made, quite independently, though later, 
by Schcele, and he has refuted the unjust claim of La 
voisier to be also one of the discoverers of this element. 
To this gas Dr. Priestley gavo the name of dejhlngtsticated 
air, Scheele called it emyyreaJ air, and Condorcet vital air . 
Lavoisier gave it the name of oxygen # from the Greek words 
W*C. acid, and the root ytv, to generate , because he con¬ 
sidered it as the sole cause of acidity; this appellation it 
still retains, although it is now well known Chat there are 
acids which do not contain it and alkalis which do. 

Dr. Priestley first procured this gaseous-body by heating 
the binoxide of mercury, then called mercurius praecipita - 
tun per «e, in an air-jar, over mercury, by means of a lens, 
and he afterwards obtained it from other substances. 

It is now prepared in various ways, according to the pur¬ 
poses to Which it is intended to be applied. Those ways we 
shall brietty state and explain, and also describe the pro¬ 
duction of the gas from the binoxide of mercury, first used 
by Dr. Priestley. 

When mercury is heated, and nt the same time exposed 
to atmospheric air, it is found that the volume of th.. air is 
diminished, and the weight of the mercury increas’d, and 
that it becomes during the operation a red cr>stalline body, 
which is the binoxide of mercury, formed by the metal com¬ 
bining with the oxygen of the air. 

When this substance is subjected in a retort to a higher 
temperature than that required for its formation, the affinity 
between tlie metal and the oxygen is overcome; the former 
returns to its metallic state, und the latter to its gaseous 
form; 1 if added to the residual atmospheric air, its volume 
is restored. 

If it be quite pure, and the operation be accurately per¬ 
formed, 218 grains (l equivalent) of binoxide of mercury 
should be separated by the agency of heat into 202 grains, 
one equivalent of mercury, and 16 grains, two equivalents of 
oxygen measuring 46*5 cubic inches. 

i . ' ir P roce8s x ^ n °xygen gas is, though indirectly, 
obtained from atmospheric air: but there is a natural metallic 
oxide, the binoxide aj manganese, which is found plentifully, 
and which also yields it by tlio mere application of heat, and 
the quantity of eas obtained is dependent upon the degree 
of heat employed, in this ruse however, unlike that of the 
binoxide of mercury, tho metal is not reduced The enui- 
valent of binoxide of manganese [ManuankskI is 44 < 
sistmg of 28 of metal and 2 equivalents 0 f oxygen i 16 
d when 44 grains are heated to moderate redness in a 
coated glass retort, half an equivalent of oxygen, or 4 grains 
mousuring 11*62 cubic inches, arc expelled, and there remains 


in the retort an equivalent of sesquioxide of manganese, 
composed of 28 metal and 12 oxygen = 40. But if the 
equivalent of binoxide be strongly heated in an iron retort, 
it is then converted into red oxide, consisting of one equiva¬ 
lent of metal, and one and one-third of oxygen, while 
two-thirds of an equivalent of oxygen are expelled, weigh¬ 
ing 5*32 grains and measuring 15*5 cubic inches. 

Another but less eligible method of obtaining oxygen 
from the binoxide of manganese, is to heat it with sulphuric 
acid in a retort; in this case an equivalent of the binoxide 
= 44, loses a whole equivalent of oxygen - 8 grains, or 23*2 j 
cubic inches, and there remain in tho retort protoxide of 
manganese combined with the sulphuric acid, forming pro- 
tosuiphate of manganese. It is to be observed that these 
statements of the quantities of oxygen procurable from a 
given quantity of the binoxide of manganese are made on 
the supposition of its being quite pure, which is hardly ever 
11n* case; the binoxide of coipmercc very commonly contains 
20 per cent, of impuiity. 

Red or deutoxido of load also, when heated, either with 
or withoui sulphuric acid, yields oxygen gas, but the quantity 
obtained is small, and the processes are on several accounts 
ineligible. When nitrate of potash also is heated to redness, 
it gives out a considerable quantity of oxygen gas, from the 
decomposition of the nitric acid; but as it comes over mixed 
at different periods of the operation with variable quantities 
of t he uzoi ic gas of the nitric acid, this is not a method usually 
resorted to. 

The oxygen gas obtained from binoxide of manganese is 
sufficiently pure for all the usual purposes of experiments 
intended merely to illustrate the properties of tho gas; but 
when the gas is required for chemical analysis or accurate 
investigations, it is then obtained from the salt formerly 
called oxymuriate of potash, but now chlorate of potash. 

Chlorate of potash is composed of one equivalent of chlo¬ 
ric acid 76, and one of potash 48 = 124 ; and when 124 
grains are heated in a retort, they are resolved into an 
equivalent of chloride of potassium 76, which remains in tho 
retort, and 6 equivalents of oxygen, 5 from the acid and l 
f.om the potash = 48, which measure nearly 140 cubic in¬ 
ches, so that there is scarcely any other substance which 
yields so much oxygen gas or of so great purity. 

Oxygen possesses great power of combination with other 
elementary bodies, there being scarcely one with which it 
is not known to combine either by direct union or indirect 
chemical action. The compounds to which it gives rise by 
combining, for example, with certain metals, und also in¬ 
deed with some other bodies, may be classed under the three 
heads of oxides, acids, and alkalis. There are many bo¬ 
dies w hich, by a moderate degree of oxidation, become first 
oxides, uqd by an increased degree, acids; such substances 
are charcoal, phosphorus, chromium, &c.: but there is no 
instance of its forming with different proportions of the 
same element an acid and an alkali. 

The properties of oxygen gas are, that it is devoid of 
colour, taste, or smell, and being transparent, it is also invi¬ 
sible. It possesses the mechanical properties of common 
air ; it is capable of being respired, and a given volume of 
it will support life much longer than an equal bulk of common 
air; on this account the name of vital air was bestowed 
upon it. It is heavier than atmospheric air, 100 cubic 
inches at a medium temperature and pressure weighing 
314 grains, whereas .an equal volume of atmospheric air 
weighABl grains. It is but slightly soluble in water, re¬ 
quiring about 27 times its bulk for solution. Light has no 
effect upon this g&s; by heat, like all gaseous bodies, it is 
merely expanded ; and electricity is incapable of effecting 
any change in its properties. Oxygen gas has not been 
rendered either liquid or solid by the united agency of cold 
and pressure, and not having been divided into two or more 
kinds of matter, it is considered as elementary in its nature. 
Its equivalent, atomic or combining weight, is 8. 

It will be proper here to notice the production of oxygen 
gas by the action of electricity, especially voltaic electricity, 
which, as is well known, possesses the power of evolving 
both oxygen and hydrogen from water. Oxygen gas is also 
evolved by the action of the sun’s rays on the moistened 
leaves of trees, which by this agency decompose the car¬ 
bonic acid diffused in the atmosphere from various sources, 
and by combining it with their carbon, flourish and in¬ 
crease in size. When compounds containing oxygen are 
decomposed by voltaic electricity, the oxygen is evolved in 
the gaseous state at the anode or positive pole* 
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The most remarkable property of oxygen gas, and that on 
account of which it has b<*on called Fire-air, is the facility 
and splcudour with which bodies, when previously ignited, 
burn in it. Substances which do not undergo combustion in 
the air, will readily do so, and with great brilliancy, in oxygen 
gas; iron for example burns very readily in it when pre¬ 
viously made red-hot. The intensity of the light emitted 
by burning phosphorus in oxygen gas is such as to be 
scarcely toVerahle. 

In conclusion, we may remark, that until after the disco¬ 
very of this gas nothing was or could be known respecting 
the nature of the air, of water, or of earth, all of which, 
formerly reckoned as elementary bodies, are now known to 
be compound, and to contain oxygen as one of their con¬ 
stituents. It has also thrown great and unexpected light 
on the nature of combustion and respiration. 

The compounds which oxygen forms with metals and 
other elementary bodies, are treated of under their re¬ 
spective heads, whether they are oxides, acids, or alkalis. 

OXY'LOPHUS. [CucuLirMS, vol. viii., p. 209.] 

OXYMURIATIC ACID. [Chlorine.] 

OXYNO'TUS, Mr. Swainson’s name for a genus of Ceb - 
lepyrincc , or Caterpillar - Catchers . [S hrike s.] 

OXYRIiYNCHS, a name given by M. Latrcillo to a 
great division of Brachyurous crustaceans, consisting of the 
Naiades the Oxystomes , and many of the Anomura (Ano* 
moures) of M. Milne Edwards. The latter zoologist how¬ 
ever remarks that as the classification in which the term 
was employed has been long abandoned even by its author, 
he (M. Milne Edwards) had thought that it would not bo 
inconvenient to apply it to the family about to ho noticed, 
and so avoid the necessity of adding a new name to zoolo¬ 
gical nomenclature, which is already so vast. 

The natural group, then, to which M. Milne Edwards 
applies the name * Oxyrhinque * is that which presents a 
nervous system moro centralised than he has as yot disco¬ 
vered among the crustaceans, and it is principally for that 
reason that ne places the Oxyrhynchs at the head of the 
scries formed by theso animals. In fact, lie observes, the 
different medullary ganglions of the thorax do not, in this 
instance, form more than a single solid mass in the form of 
a disk, whilst in the other Decapods, of which the internal 
anatomy is known, these same ganglions remain more or 
less distinct, and only unite so as to form a circular ring. 
In many of the Oxyrhynchs, M. Milne Edwards has also , 
remarked that the two portions of the liver, instead of being 
completely separated as in the other Decapods, are united 
on the median line by an unequal lobe: this viscus is well 
developed and extends over a great part of the vault of the 
branchial cavity. The number of branchice is always nine 
on each side of the thorax; seven of these organs, the last 
of which is inserted above the third foot, are very much 
developed, and rest on the vault of the sides, whilst the two 
others are often reduced to the rudimentary state, and are 
hidden at the base of the first. Lastly, the vault of the 
respiratory cavity is but slightly elevated, and, throughout its 
extent, nearly comes in contact with the upper surfaco of the 
branching. The rest of the internal organization offers no¬ 
thing peculiar. 

But the same assertion cannot be made with regard to the 
external organization of these animals. The general form I 
of their body approximates to that of a triangle, of which I 
the base is rounded and turned backwards. The carapace 
is nearly always very unequal, rough with spines ofttmirs, 
and remarkably longer than it is wide; the regions, with the 
exception of the hepatic, are ordinarily distinct; the sto¬ 
machal region is nearly always longer than it is wide, al¬ 
though it occupies all the width of the post-orbital part of 
the carapace, and is never divided into two on the median 
line by a nearly linear prolongation of the genital region, as 
is seen in the greater number of the Cyclometopes and the 
Catometopes. The last-named region is, in general, but 
little developed, and is confounded more or less completely 
with the stomachal region, or is truncated anteriorly. The 
hepatic regions arc rudimentary &nd indistinct, but the 
branchial regions are very much developed, and extend be¬ 
yond the edge of the anterior border of the sternal plastron; 
they are concave, and it is always towards their middle that 
the carapace presents the greatest width. Nothing parti¬ 
cular is observable in the cardial and intestinal regions. 
Th ofrqnt is always narrow, and, in general, advances so asM 
to constitute a very projecting rostrum . The orbits are di¬ 
rected more or less obliquely out\vards» end are often so 


small and so little in proportion to the length of the ocular 
stems* that these organs cannot bend back; the post-fora- 
minul portions of these cavities is rather deep, and extends, 
as usual, rather far outwards, that the eyes may be entirely 
hidden therein. The antenna of the first pair exhibit no¬ 
thing remarkable in form; but their moveable stem is fairly 
developed; they bend back, nearly always, longitudinally, 
and are lodged in receptacles equally longitudinal and com¬ 
pletely separated from the orbital cavities. In nearly uil 
the Brachyura the first joint of the external antennas is ex¬ 
tremely developed, and completely soldered to the front and 
to the neighbouring parts of the ptcrygostomian regions; 
it constitutes a considerable portion of the lower wall of the 
orbit, and presents at its base a circular aperture, which is 
filled by a calcareous disk belonging to the auditory appa¬ 
ratus ; the two succeeding joints are, in general, perfectly 
free, and support a rather long terminal stem. The epis- 
tome is, in general, nearly square; tho ante unary region 
very much developed, and the edge of the buccal frame , 
which terminates it posteriorly, is nearly straight and pro¬ 
jects much. The pierygostomian regions , on the contrary, 
are not extended, and are in general rather clearly divided 
into two portions, one corresponding with the efferent canal 
of the respiratory cavity, and the other situated in front of 
and outside the first; finally, the curved line which indicates 
the point of junction of tho dorsal piece of the carapace w it h 
the lateral claws, terminates towards the base of the third 
foot. The external jaivfect never reach beyond the an¬ 
terior border of tho buccal frame ; their first joint is large, 
and serves as a valvule to close the aperture which is seen 
immediately before the anterior feet, and conducts to the 
branchial cavity; it supports at its internal extremity a palp 
and a stem, of which the two first joints are very large and 
cover the rest of the buccul apparatus, of which the three 
last pieces are by much the least: the general form of this 
species of opercula varies, but is never triangular. The 
jaw-feet of the second pair present nothing remarkable; 
the first joint of the palp of those of the third is always 
longer than tho corneous blade, which represents the exter¬ 
nal portion of the stem. The other anpendages of the mouth 
offer nothing particular. In general, the sternal plastron 
is nearly circular, and tho space which separates the pos¬ 
terior feet inconsiderable. Tho modiun apodeme of the 
thorax ordinarily only occupies the last ring: the sella Tur¬ 
cica is not much elevated, and the sternal apoderncs, which 
separate the corresponding cells from the external jaw-feet 
and the thoracic three first pair, arc lar from extending near 
to the median line of the body. The first pair of feet are 
generally of the same size on each side; but their dimen¬ 
sions are very different in some species and also in the sexes. 
The succeeding feet are often of enormous length, and are 
nearly always slender and cylindrical; this disposition is 
even carried so far in some of the Oxyrhynchs that it has 
obtained for them the name of Sea-spiders . The second 
or third last pairs are sometimes subchcliform; hut these 
organs never take the form of natatory fins, and in general 
those of the three last pairs diminish gradually in length. 

It is in the basilary joint of the posterior feet that the 
apertures which give a passage to the intromissive organs of 
the male arc situated: these organs are in immediate rela¬ 
tionship with the abdominal members, and are never lodged 
in a transversal canal of the sternum. The disposition of 
the abdomen varies much; sometimes it presents seven dis¬ 
tinct pieces; sometimes that of the female only oilers six, 
five, or even four; whilst that of the males remains com¬ 
posed of seven separate rings; sometimes the males have 
only Bix segments. It is also worthy of note that in the 
males tho space comprised between the posterior feet is en¬ 
tirely covered by the abdomen. W ith regard to the appen¬ 
dages of this part of the body, they present nothing parti¬ 
cular in the female, and in the male those of the first pair 
are in general slender, styliform, truncated at the end, 
nearly straight, and rather long; whilst those of the second 
pair are rudimentary. 

Habits , Food, <$'C. —The Oxyrhynchs are all essentially 
marine. None are known to live in fresli-water or to fre¬ 
quent the shores of the sea; but all inhabit groat depths, 
and are generally obtained when dredging for large, fish. 
Their long feet would convey an idea of nimbleness, but 
these Crustacea are in general slow in their motions, and 
soon die out of water* No swimmers are known among 
them. 

No fossil Oxyrhynchs have as yet been detected* 
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(l vr Ed words.) M. Milne Edwards divides ihm family, winch 
embraces a considerable number of genera, into tlireo 
tri the Macropodiaus , tho Maians or Maxadco , and the 
Parfhrtwjmns. The reader will find the two first treated 
of in this work under their respective titles, and tho Par* 
Ihonnjdans will be described under that name. 

OXYRHYNCHUS, M. Ternmi nek’s name fora genus 
of birds placed by Mr. Swainson under the family Picidce . 
[Woodpeckers] 

OXYRHYNCIIUS. [Egypt.] 

OXY'STOMA. The Oxystomes of M. de Blainville 
form the fifth family of his Asiphonobranchiata . [Jan- 
thjna.] 

OXYSTOMES, the name applied by M. Milno Edwards 
to the fourth and last family of Bracliyurous crustaceans 
(type, Leucosia , Fabr.), comprising all the Crustacea which 
most resemble the type in their general organization, and 
especially in the conformation of tho buccal apparatus. 

The apertures for the passage of the intronmsive organs 
of tho males are hollowed out in the basilarv joint of the 
posterior feet, as in the Oxyrliy.-«hs and the Cyclometopes. 
The disposition of the branchix s also nearly the same as 
in tho last-named group, but sometimes the number of 
these organs is less considerable, and does not amount to 
more than six on each side. In most of these crustaceans 
tho branchial cavity does nAt present at the base of the feet 
any aperture for the entrance of the water necessary lor 
respiration, and this liquid only arrives there by a gutter 
hollowed out on each side of tho prelabial space, serving as 
a passage for the water expelled from the branchial cavity. 
This canal is very long in nearly nil the Oxystomes, and is 
converted into a species of tube l»y a prolongation of the 
anterior jaw-feet. The internal soft parts have not as yet 
been discovered to present any particular organization. 

Tho Carapace is generally more or less circular, hut 
sometimes it incurved anteriorly only, and much resembles 
that of some of the Cyclometopes. The eyes are ordinarily 
small. Tho disposition of tlw antcnnrp varies, hut in most 
eases the region occupied by these appendages is of small 
extent. The buccal frame is in most of the family entirely 
triangular, and terminates anteriorly by a narrow summit, j 
which is much prolonged, often to a level with tho eyes and 
close to tho front. The external jaw-feet which fill this 
have also ordinarily the form of an elongated triangle, and 
do not permit tho terminal stemlet to be perceived exter¬ 
nally ; they advance then near to the extremity of the buc¬ 
cal frame, hut never reach it, so that there is always at this 
point a gaping apertures which serves for the passage of the 
water necessary for respiration ; in other cases the external 
jaw-feet aro much shorter than the buccal frame; tho lamel¬ 
lar appendage of tho internal jaw feet much exceeds it, and 
their third joint, which is narrow and more or loss tapered 
anteriorly, (loos not cover the three small terminal joints. 
Tho anterior feet are nearly always short, and'in tho greater 
part of tho faintly tho hand is compressed, more or less 
elevated above in the form of a crest, and disposed so as to 
bo capable of exact application against the buccal frame. 
M. Milno Edwards divides tlio family into the following 
tribes—the L&ucosians, the Calappians , the Corystians , and 
the Dorippiam. 

Loucosians. (M. Edwards.) 

Carapace , in general circular, presenting anteriorly a 
rather strong projection, at the extremity of which is often 
found the front and tho orbits. Front narrow, and orbital 
cavities very small and nearly circular. Tho internal an¬ 
tenna? bend back nearly always transversely or very ob¬ 
liquely under the front; and the external antenna, which 
aro inserted in a narrow but deep notch of the orbitary 
internal angle, aro noarly rudimentary. The buccal frame 
is in general regularly triangular, and the external jaw feet 
of the same form do not show uncovered the stemlet which 
supports their third joint; the palp or lateral branch of 
these organs is very large, and their base is separated from 
that of the anterior feet by a prolongation of tho pterygos- 
toinian region, which is soldered into the sternal plastron. 
Tho result is that the aperture situated ordinarily at this 
point, and serving for the entrance of tho water into the 
respiratory cavity, is here wanting, und that liquid only 
arrives at the branchiae by means of two canals hollowed on 
each side of the prelabial space and parallel to the efferent 
canals of tho respiratory cavity. The second pair of jaw- 
feet present uothiug remarkable; but the first pair have 


the terminal joint of their stem lamellar, and sufficiently 
long to arrive at the anterior extremity of the buccal frame. 

The eternal plastron is nearly circular, and the legs are 
slender. The number of abdominal joints is three or four. 
(M. E.) 

M. Milne Edwards arranges the following genera under 
this tribe— Arcanic^ Philyra, Myra, Ilia Guaia, Leucosia , 
Persephona , Nursia , Ebalia , Orenphorus, Iphis, and Ixa. 
We shall endeavour to illustrate two of these genera in a 
subsequent part of the work. . 

Calappians. 

Carapace sometimes circular, sometimes very much wi¬ 
dened, and always more or less convex. Front of moderate 
width, and the laleial borders of the carapace delicate and 
more or less dentilated. External antenna: small, but very 
distinct. External or first pair of feet strong, compressed, 
curved so as to apply themselves against the buccal region, 
and armed above with a more or less elevated crest. The 
apertures by which the water arrives in the respiratory cavi¬ 
ties are disposed in the ordinary manner in front of the 
base of the anterior feet, and the number of branchiae is 
normal. 

The genera arranged by M. Milne Edwards under this 
tribe are, Cnlappa, Platymera, Mursia, Orythia, Matuta, and 
Heputus. Calappa and Ilepatus have already been illus¬ 
trated in this work. 

Corystinns. 

M. Milne Edwards is of opinion that the crtistaeeans 
which compose this group establish tho passage between 
the Cuncorians and the Calappians on one side, and tlu; 
Anurous Decapods (J)erapodes Annures) on the other. The 
buccal frame is not so narrow anteriorly as it is in the 
greater part of tho Oxystomes, and [he jaw feet do not close 
it exactly. The external antenna are very large, and the 
sternal plastron is very narrow. 

The following genera come under this tribe in the system 
of M. Milno Edwards: Atolycyclus, Thia, Pohjdectus , Co- 
rystes, Nautilorrystes , and Pseudocorystes . Of these 
genera, Corystes has already been described and illustratdd 
in tliis work. 

Dorippians. 

Carapace very much depressed, truncated anteriorly, a 
little widened behind, nearly quadrilateral, and in general 
too short to cover tho whole body. Front wide; eyes of the 
ordinary size. Disposition of the mouth approximating 
nearly to that in Calappa • Mursia, See. The water reaches 
tho branchiae by two apertures situated in front of tho baso 
of the anterior feet. The sterna * plastron is circular and 
strongly recurved up towards its posterior part. The ante¬ 
rior feet are short; those of the two succeeding pairs aro 
lung und terminated by a styliform joint. The last or the 
two last pair are inserted above the others, upon the hack, 
so to speak, and are nearly always much smaller than the 
preceding: they arc terminated in general by a hooked joint, 
so disposed as to be capable of acting as a prehensile organ. 
(M. E.) 

M. Milne Edwards arranges the following genera under 
this tribe: Dorippe, Cymapolia, Caphyra, and Ethusa. Of 
these, Donpj e and Ethusa have been already described and 
illustrated in this work. 

OXY'STOMUS, Mr. Swainton’s name for a genus of 
birchtfurrangcd by him among the typical Starlings . [Stur¬ 
nip*.] 

OXYU'RUS, Mr. Swainson’s name for a genus of birds 
placed by him under tho subfamily Certhiancv, with the fol* 
lowing 

Generic Character.— Bill short, straight, very slender, 
resembling that of a Sylvia; the sides compressed and the 
margin indexed; the tips entire. Wings rather lengthened; 
the outor quills graduated, the fourth and fifth equal. Feet 
large. Middle toe of the same length as the hinder; lateral 
toes unequal, the outer connected to the middle as far as 
the first point; inner toe shortest. Tail graduated, rigid: 
the inner web broad, and abruptly sinuated at tho end: 
outer web very narrow; tips of the shafts hard and naked 
as in Dendrocolaptes . 

Locality.— South America. (Sw.) 

Examples, Oxyurus ornatus and Oxynurus AusUalis . 
<Lath., ‘ Syn.’) 

OYER AND TERMINER. These words in antient 
law French denote a commission forming a court of criminal 
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judicature, tlio distinguishing character of which is de¬ 
scribed by them. The substance of the commission, or 
writ , as it was antiently called, is an authority given by the 
king to certain persons judicially to hear and determine 
(oyer et termjper) certain specified offences. The commis¬ 
sions of oyer and terminer are the most comprehensive of 
the several commissions which constitute the authority of 
the judges of assize on the circuits. On these occasions 
they are usually directed to the lord chancellor, several 
high officers of state, two judges of the courts of Westmin¬ 
ster, the king’s counsel, the sorjeants-at-law, and the asso¬ 
ciates ; but (excepting on the Northern Circuit, where all 
the commissioners but one are of the quorum ) the judges, 
king’s counsel, and serjeants are always of the quorum, so 
that the other commissioners cannot act without the presence 
of one of them. Justices of oyer and terminer at the assizes 
have, by the* terms of their commissions, jurisdiction to 
inquire into the truth of all treasons, misprisions of treason, 
felonies, and misdemeanors committed within the several 
counties and places which constitute their circuits, and also to 
hear and determine the same on certain days and at certain 
places to be appointed by themselves. Besides these or¬ 
dinary courts of oyer and terminer at the assizes, special 
commissions of oyer and terminer arc sometimes issued 
upon urgent occasions where offences of a dangerous ten¬ 
dency have been committed in particular districts, and 
where the public peace and security require immediate in¬ 
quiry and punishment. So also special commissions have 
been sometimes issued where from particular circumstances 
Ihe incompetency of the ordinary tribunals would occasion a 
failure of justice. A remarkable instance of this kind oc¬ 
curred when Mr. Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, was 
recorder of Bristol and sole criminal judge under the 
charters of the city. A forgery of Mr. Dunning’s name to 
a bill of exchange having been committed in Bristol, he pro¬ 
perly refused to try a east; in which be was a party inte¬ 
rested, and it was therefore necessary to issue a special 
commission for the purpose of hearing and determining 
this single offence. Upon special commissions of oyer and 
terminer the course of the proceedings is nearly the same 
as upon ordinary or general commissions. 

OYSTER-CATCHER. [Ska-Pik.] 

OYSTERS, or OSTRACEANS, a family of monomyiai- 
rian eonchifers. According to Lamarck, the definition of 
the family is, 4 Ligament interior or demi-inlerior. Shell 
irregular and foliated, sometimes papyraceous.’ 

Linnaeus defined his genus Ostrea as * Animal Tethys. 
Shell bivalve, inequivnlve, subaurited. Hinge edentulous, 
with a hollow ovate little excavation and lateral transverse 
stria*and lie divided the genus into the following sec¬ 
tions:— 

* Pectincs auriculuti, aoquilateres. 

Under this section come those Pectens which have nearly 
equilateral auriculatious, us Pectines ma.rimus, Jacobceus, 
Strialula , mi nut a, Pleuronectes , Radula, Plica . 

** Pcclines auricula altera intus ciliato Spinosu. 

Under which are arranged Pectincs Pallium , nodosa, Fes 
felis, pellucens , obliterata, mnguinea , t 'aria, Pusio, glabra, 
opercular is, gibba . 

*** Pectines valvulis altero latere magis gibbis, 
consisting of P. Jlavicayis, Jasciata, Lima . 

**** Rudes, vulgo Ostrcae dicta*, ^ 

comprising Ostrea; Malleus , diluviana , Folium , orbicularis , 
edulis, semiaurita, Perna, Isogonum, and Ephippiunu 

Lamarck's Pectin idee consisted of the genera Pedum , 
Lima, Plagio stoma, Pec ten, Plicatula, Spondylus, and 
Podopsis . 

The Ostraceans of the same author consist of the genera 
Urypluca, Ostrea, Vulsella, Placuna, and Anomia. 

Cuvier, under bis IJuitres (Ostrea, Linn.), arranges 
Ostrea, Gryphaa, Pecten, Lima, and Pedum ; and be adds, 
that the following fossil genera— Hinnites, Plagiostoma, 
Pachytes, Dianchora , and Podopsis, might hero find a 
place. 

Approximated to the Oysters, although muItivalvc, should 
he, in his opinion, the Anomia of Bruguidre. ITe then pro¬ 
ceeds to Placuna, a genus related to Anomia, and makes 
the Thorny Oysters, Spondylus, Linn, (with Plicatula, 
Lamarck), follow. To these succeed Malleus , Vulsella, 
Pema, &c. 

The Ostraceans of M. do Blainville consist of Anomia , 


Placuna, llarpax, Ostrea, and Gryphaa; and his Sub* 
ostraceans, of the genera Ostrea, Spondylns, Plicatula, Hin¬ 
nites, Pecten , Pedum, and Lima. 

Of these arrangements, that of Linnam to a certain ex¬ 
tent, appears to be os natural as any; and \ ae Oysters, pro¬ 
perly so called, Pectens, and Limcp, are treated of in 
this work under the article Pectinid/k. Wo see no good 
reason why Gryphaa (Anomia Gryphus, Linn.) aud Ano¬ 
mia should not be associated with that family. 

OZANAM, JACQUES, was born in the year 1G40, at 
Bouligneux, in the present department of the Ain. llis 
family, though of Jewish extraction, had long been mem¬ 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church; and his father was 
possessed of considerable landed property, to which some 
ecclesiastical patronage was attached. Jacques, being the 
younger of two sons, was designed for the church, and ac¬ 
cordingly began the necessary studies, hut less from his 
own inclination than to comply with the wishes of his 
father. His biographers describe him as naturally pious, 
generous, witty, and gallant; hut he certainly was too tole¬ 
rant for a churchman of his day. The theological writings 
to which his attention was directed gave him little satisfac¬ 
tion. Other subjects of investigation, such as chemistry, 
mechanics, See., which seemed to admit of more useful ap- 

{ dication, attracted his notice, and thenceforward his theo- 
ogical studies were attended to solely from compulsion or 
a sense of duty. The tutor to whose care he had been con¬ 
fided possessed some slight acquaintance with the mathe¬ 
matics, and from him he may have received some assistance 
in reading them; hut, with this exception, he was self- 
taught; and although he never attained to any great 
eminence as a mathematician, lie was the author, of several 
useful works, which became extremely popular, and passed 
through many editions. 

The death of his father, which took place about four years 
after he commenced reading for the church, left him free to 
follow whatever occupation he chose. Ho accordingly removed 
to Lyon, where ho began teaching the mat hematics gratui¬ 
tously, regarding it as a degradation to receive payment for 
his instruction. It is probablo that lie did not long act 
under this impression, as his pecuniary means w’ere limited, 
and his attachment to games of chance frequently led him 
to tlio gaming-table. 

At the invitation of the chancellor of France, he removed 
to the French capital, where his amours soon drew so heavily 
upon his resources, that he determined upon marrying, as 
the most effectual way of curtailing his expenditure. His 
wife was without fortune, hut possessed of so many excel¬ 
lent qualities, that his greatest atllietion was occasioned by 
lieu death in 1701. By her lie had twelve children. At 
Paris he had for many years considerable success as a ma¬ 
thematical tutor, though he was patronised much more by 
foreigners than by his own countrymen. Most of the former 
were obliged to leave the country upon the breaking out of 
the war of the Spanish Succession, the same year as that in 
which his wife died; and from that time, the income he 
derived from his profession was both small and uncer¬ 
tain. Montucla, speaking of his scientific productions, re¬ 
marks, * He promoted the mathematics by his treatise 
upon lines of the second order; and had he pursued 
the same branch of research, ho would have acquired 
a more solid reputation than by the publication of his 
“Course,” “ Recreations,” or “Mathematical Dictionary 
but having to look to the support of himself and family, he 
wisely consulted the taste of his purchasers rathe» than his 
own.' (: Histoire des Mat hum, ii., p. Hi 8.) When far 
advanced in years he was admitted an clove of the Academy 
of Sciences, and died at Paris, of apoplexy, April 3, 1717. 
The following is a list of his works, in the order of publi¬ 
cation :— 

1, 1 Melliode pour tracer les Cadrans,’ 8vo., Paris, 1G73- 
85-1730; 2, * (J(*ometrio pratique,* 12mo., Paris, 1684-89- 
1736-64; 3, ‘ Tables de Sinus, Tangentes, &c./ 8vo., Puris, 

1685-1720-41; 1, 4 Traite des Lignes du premier genre,' 8vo., 
Paris, 1687 ; 5, 4 Usago de l'lnstrument universel pour re- 
soudre promptemeut tous les Probl&mes de la G6om£trie 
pratique,' 12mo., Paris, 1688, 1700-36-48-94 (the instru¬ 
ment referred to is the proportional compass); fi. 4 Met bode 
de lever les Plaus et les Cartes de Terre et de Mer,' 12mo., 
Paris, 1693-1750 (tho same improved by Audierne, 12mo., 
Paris, 1782); 7, 4 Dictionnaire Math&natique,' 4to., Amst., 
1691 (the same translated and abridged by Raphson, 8vo. f 
London, 1702); 8, * Cours de Muthematique,' 5 vols. 8vo., 
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Paris, 1603, Arast., 1690; 9, • Recreations matlu'matiques 
et physiques,’4 vols. 8vo., Paris, 1004-17*20-25-30-77 (the 
same improved and augmented by Montucla, 8vo„ Paris, 
i 778-90 ; the same in English by Dr. Hutton, 8vo. t Lond., 
1*03); 10, 4 Train's do la Fort lfi cat ion,’ t no., Paris, 1694- 
1720 (the same translated by Desagutiers, 8vo., Oxf., Loud., 
1711); 11, ‘ Trigonometric*,* 12mo., Paris, 1698; 12, ‘Me- 
thode facile pour arpenter et mesmvr toutes snrtes de 
Superficies, &c.,* 12mo., Paris, 1699-1725-47-58-70; 13, 

‘ Elements d Alg^hre,’ 8vi»., Ainsh, 1702 ; 14, ‘ Geographic 
et Cosmography,' 8vo., Paris, 1711; 15,‘La Perspective, 
Llieoriquc et pratique,’8vo., Paris, 1711-20. In the ‘Me¬ 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences * for 1707 there is a paper 
by him entitled 4 Observations sur un ProblGme de Trigo¬ 
nometric spherique.* To the 4 Journal des Savans ’ he con- 
trihuted: l, 4 Proof of the Theorem that neither the sum 
nor the difference of two fourth powers can bo a fourth 
power/ May, 10«0; 2, ‘ Answer to a Problem proposed by 
M. Conners,* Nov., 1681 ; 3, ‘ Proof of a Theorem relative 
to Imaginary Roots,* April, 1085; 4, * Method of determin¬ 
ing the cubic and sursolid roots of a Binomial.* At his 
loath he left a treatise in MS. upon the Diophantine Ana¬ 
lysis, which carno ^nto the posse ^on of M. Aguesseau. 
He also published a corrected and augmented edition of 
Vlacqs• Trigonometry,’ 8vo., Paris, 1720-65. 

{Elnge, par Fontenelle; (Euvres diver sea, La Have, 1728- 
29, fol., iii., p. 200-5; Biographic TJniver sella ,* &c.) 

OZARK MOUNTAINS, THE, constitute an extensive 
mountain region in the United Slates of America, west of 
(he Mississippi. They occupy more than half the state of 
Arkansas and a considerable portion of the slate of Missouri 
south of the Missouri river. Their northern extremity forms 
the elevated shores of the Missouri river between the mouths 
of the Osage and Gasconade rivers, where the river begins to 
run eastward: the hilly country also, winch extends between 
the confluence of the Missouri and Mississippi, and along 
the west side of the latter river to (.Jape Girardeau, may be 
considered as the eastern declivity of the northern portion of 
this mountain region. The mountains extend south-west 
from the hanks of the Missouri to the hanks of the Arkansus 
river, which may he considered as breaking through the 
region: south of the Arkansas river a mountainous country 
extends as far south as tho Red River. It is not known 
if tho elevated tract which runs along the southern banks 
of the last-mentioned river, and in which ihe numerous 
rivers of Texas have thoir origin, is so connected with the 
Ozark Mountains that it may be considered as a portion of 
them. But this seems to be the only continuous elevated 
ground which unites the Ozarks with the Chippowyan or 
Rocky Mountains. 

This mountain region extends, from south-west to north¬ 
east, from the Red River to the Missouri, more than 350 
miles in length. If the country about tho upper brandies 
of White River, which is covered with high hills, is consi¬ 
dered as a portion of the Ozarks, their width from west to 
cast cannot fall short of 100 miles. Thus the Ozarks cover 
o surface of rather more than 36,000 square miles, or more 
than two-thirds of tho area of England, between 90° and 
97° W. long, and between 34 ,; and 39* N. lat. 

Tho Ozarks, unlike tho A palladium Mountains, do not 
consist of parallel ridges. It seems that it is only towards 
the western edgo of the mountain region that a continuous 
ridge occurs. 

At the northern extremity, near the mouth of the Gasco¬ 
nade river, this range is of moderate elevation, hardly ex¬ 
ceeding 500 or 600 feet above the sea-level, but its elevation 
increases farther south. Its highest point is about tho 
sources of the White and Osage rivers, tins two most, consi¬ 
derable rivers which originate in these mountains. Farther 
south the range again decreases in elevation, until it termi¬ 
nates on the Arkansas west of Fort Smith, in some toler¬ 
ably high hills. The mountains between tho Arkansas and 
Red River form a continuous range, running east and west, 
and the highest summits. Mount Ccrno, the Sugar-Loaf 
Mountains, and Cavaniol Mountain, attain an elevation of 
between 2000 and 3000 feet above the sea-level. Tho lust- 
mentioned range is called the Masserne Mountains. 

The country north of the Massenie Mountains and east 
of the ridge running along the western edge of the Ozarks, 
is entir covered with high hills, which extend eastward 
to a line drawn from the eastern extremity of the Mas- 


serne Mountains, near Little Rock or Arkopolis in Ar¬ 
kansas, to the town of St. Genevieve on the Mississippi 
(38° N. lat.). This extensive region, which constitutes 
the eastern broad slope of the Ozark, has an * extremely 
broken surface. The hills and mountains, which are scat¬ 
tered over it in confusion, rise from 800 to 1800 feet above 
the sea-level, end from 500 to 1500 feet above their 
base. They are exceedingly numerous, and are divided 
into a multiplicity of knobs and peaks, which have rounded 
summits, and descend with perpendicular cliffs and ab¬ 
rupt precipices. Sandstone is the principal component 
of these mountains, but their surface is frequently strewed 
with a profusion of flinty fragments, and in many places it 
is covered by compact limestone. The hills, which arc 
covered with limestone, contain forests of pine and cedar; 
those of sandstone are usually overgrown with scrub oak, 
hiccory, haws, and brambles. The poverty (4 the soil in 
some instances and the scarcity of it in others prevent a 
more luxuriant vegetation from springing up. The valleys 
between these hills are rather narrow, but have uniformly a 
fertile soil. They are however occasionally subject to ex¬ 
cessive Hoods, which arc brought down from the mountains 
by the rivers, a circumstance which renders their cultivation 
very precarious. 

As this extensive mountain region has been very imper¬ 
fectly explored, we are not acquainted with its mineral 
wealth. Coal and iron certainly occur in many places. 
Copper-ore has also been observed. Lead is abundant, espe¬ 
cially towards the most north-eastern extremity of the 
region, which contains the rich lead-mines near Potosi in 
Missouri. [Missouri.] Rock-salt appears to occur in tho 
Masserne Mountains; abundant salt-springs are found on 
the upper branches of the Washita river. These parts also 
contain liot-springs. [Arkansas.] 

The origin of the word Ozarks seems rather doubtful. It 
does not appear to be a pure Indian form. It has been con¬ 
jectured that it is derived from the French expression, 4 Aux 
Arkansas,’ abbreviated into‘Aux Ark,’the pronunciation 
of which is exactly represented in the English language by 
‘ Ozark.’ 

(James’s Account of an Expedition to the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, performed hi/ Major Long ; and Nuttal’s Arkansas.) 

OZEROV, VLADISLAV ALEX A N DROV1TCII, the 
most distinguished tragic poet that Russia has hitherto 
produced, was horn in the government of Tver, Sept. 29 
(Oct. 1 1), 1770. After passing through the usual course 
of mililury service, in which, besides otherwise distinguishing 
himself, he rose to the rank of major-general, lie exchanged 
it for a civil appointment, which beheld till 1807, when he 
retired from public life. Instead however of dovoling 
himself the more closely to his literary studies, he shortly 
after abandoned them, or at least discontinued writing, 

1 Polyxena,’ which was first performed in May, 1809, being 
his last dramatic production. From that time to his death, 
which happened in November, 1816, he only composed 
three acts of an unfinished tragedy, entitled ‘ Medea,’ and 
sketched the plans of two others, one of which had for its 
subject tho siege of Damascus, and is said to have been 
founded on Hughes’s English tragedy of the same name. 

After a long and very severe illness, he was carried off 
at the age of forty-six. 

All that can bo gathered from what Prince Viazemsky 
says in his memoir of him, as to the cause of his doing 
nothing for so many years, is, that he*was disgusted with 
the world on account of the mean enmity which his talents 
had raised up against him, though his productions had 
been most favourably received by tho public. 

Although the pieces upon which his fame rests do not 
amount to more than four, his first drama, entitled ‘ The 
Death of Oleg,’ bearing no comparison with his succeeding 
ones, Ozerov may be considered not merely as the re¬ 
former, but as in a manner the creator of Russian tragedy. 
Kuiazhin lmd improved upon Sumarokov, but chiefly in 
regard to style and manner: neither genuine poetry nor 
masterly delineation of character is to be met with in "their 
tragedies. It was reserved for Ozerov to infuse vitality 
into the previously cold and lifeless form. Ilis ‘ CEdipus,’ 

‘ Fingal, Deinetrii Donskoi,* and • Polyxena,’ are all 
severally masterpieces, full of poetry; and although simple 
in plan, and with more of dialogue than action, strikingly 
drarnatic in some of tho situations. 
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O (letter), page 350 
Oalc [Quercus] 

Oak Hark [Bark] 

(hikham [Rutlandshire] 
Oakham pton [Devonshire] 
O'asis, 380 
Oates, Titus, 3S1 
Oath, 381 
Oats, 3S3 

Oaxaca | Mexican States] 

Ohadiall, 3S4 
Ohelia [Pulmogr.ida] 
Oheid.diuh [ Futimhles] 
Obelisk, 385 
Obcrlin, J. J., 387 
Obi?rlin, J. 1<\. 387 
Obesity, 38 S 
Oludos, 389 

Object Glass [ Telescope] 
Oblate, 380 
Oblique, 38?) 

Obliquity. 381) 

Oblong. 389 
Oboe, 389 
O'bolus, 389 
Observants, 389 

Observation and Experiment, 
390 

Observatory [Tiansit Instru¬ 
ment ] 

Obsidian, 391 
Obtuse, 391 
Obv. River [Siberia] 

Ocaiu, 391 

Ocana, [Granada, New] 
Occam, William. 391 
Occultatiou, 39J 
Occupancy, 393 
Ocean, 393 

()ceauia [ Pulinograda] 

Oceauus [Nautilus] 

Ocellaria [Polypiaria Membra- 
nacea] 

Ocellus Lucauus, 39 1 
Ocelot [ Tigers J 
Ocliill Hills. 394 
< tebnacere, 393 
Ocbra, 393 
Ochre [Iron] 

Ocbroite [Cerium, Ores of] 
Ochsenhauseu, 393 
Oeklov, Simon, 395 
Ocooch Hills [Mississippi, 
River' 

O'crea, 393 

Octagon [Polygons, Regular] 
Octahedron [Solids, Regular] 
Octani, 396 

Octants [Syzygies, &c. I 
Octave, m 

Octave, the Rule of, 39ti 
Oclaviu [Antonios, M.] 
Octhosva [Cirrineda, vol. vii., 
p. 209] 

October, 390 
Oetocera, 390 
Octolasmis, 390 

Octonieris I Cirripcda, vol. vii., 

p. 210] 

O'ctopus [Cephalopoda; Se- 
piadae] . 

Oculiua [Madrephyllura] 
O'cvmum, 390 
Ocyj Odiaus, 396 
Ocy'ptcruN | Shrikes] 

Oc^rjrdc [Ciliograda. vol. vii., p. 
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Ocy'thtte [Cephalopoda; Paper 
Nautilus] 

Oczakow, 39S 
Ode, 399 

Odenatus, or Odenathus [Ze- 
nobia] 

Odensee [FUnen] 

Odenwald [Germany] 

Oder, River [Germany] 

Oderit, 399 
Odessa, 399 
Odin, or Oihin, 400 
Odo [Baioux Tapestry] 

Odda. er, 400 
(Montis [Monoilonta] 
Odoutdphorus | Tetraonidu?] 
t Mostomia, 400 
Odyssey | Humor] 

(Eculump:ulills [ Z wingli | 

| (Ecumenical Councils, 400 
(Ecu in cuius, 401 
Oedenbiirg, 401 
(Ediciiemus. 401 
| Oeland [Aland] 

1 Oels, 403 
{ (Enunthe, 403 
| (Eiiantbe [Wheatear] 
i Oesol, 403 
(Esophagus, 403 
(F/stridir, 401 

(Ehi, Mount [Greece ; Thcs- 
i siilyj 
j (Et)iru, 404 
• Oettingen, 105 
: Ofen [HudaJ 
Offenbach, 405 
i Office Found, 405 
| Office, Holy, 406 

Offsets, 111 

Oglethorpe, General [Georgia] 
O'gyges, nr Oirygus, 411 
Ohio, river [Mississippi, river] 
Ohio, state, 412 
Oehlimiller, 415 
Oidemia [Fuligulinoo, vol. xi., 

!>• 7 I 

Oil., -115 

Oils, Vegetable, 417 
Oise, river [Seine] 

Oise, department, 417 
Oka, river [Russia] 

Okhotsk, 4*20 
Okhrida. 420 
Olacacoae, 420 
Ol&us Magnus, 420 
Old Rcd-Saiuhtone, 420 
Oldcastle, Sir John, 421 
Oldenburg, 421 
Oldenburg, II., 422 
Oldham, 423 
Oldys, William, 423 
(Flea Europnea, 424 
Oleaceie, 424 
Olvarius, 424 
Olefiant Gas [Hydrogen] 
Oldggio [Novara, province] 
Oleic Acid, 425 
Olein, or Klain, 425 
Oleon, 425 

(Heron, or Oloron, 425 
Oleron, Isle of [Charente In- 
ferieure] 

Oldron, Laws of, 426 
Olfbanum, 4*26 

Olifaut’s River [Cape of Good 
Hope] 

Oligudon, 427 


Oliva, 427 

Oliva (Malacology) [Voluta] 

Olivarez, 427 

Olive Oil, 427 

Olivo Tree [Olea EuropceaJ 

Olivella, 428 

Oliver, Isaac, 428 

Oliver, Peter, 4*28 

Olives, Mount of [Jerusalem] 

Olivet, J. T. d’, 1*23 

Olivier, C. M., 123 

Olivier, G. A., 428 

Ollmufz, 429 

()hn6do, 429 

Olney [ Buckinghamshire] 

01 onetz, 429 

Olonne, les Sables d* [Vend6e] 
Olygy'ra, 430 
Olympiad [-/Era] 

Olympian Games,430 
Oly'mpias [Philip of Macedon] 
Olympioddrus, 42*2 
Olympus fAnatolia; Crete; 

Thessaly] 

Olynthus, 432 
Omalaxis, 433 
Oman [ Arabia] 

Omar I. II., 433 
Omar, Ibn al-Afttas al-Muta- 
wakel abi'Ilbih, 434 
Omar, Ibn IIa!‘ssfm, 435 
Omar, physician, 4->5 
Omar, astronomer, &e., 435 
Ouuiyyades, or Umayjades 
[ iVIoois J 
Ombi [ Egypt J 
Omen, 435 
Omentum, 436 
j Oilier, St., 436 
Omerciintiic [Hindustan, vol. 
xii., p. 205] 

Onmiiade.or Cm ay yah Dynasty 
[Moors] 

O'innilms, 437 
Omsk [Siberia] 

On [Egypt] 

Onagga, or Dauw [Horse, vol. 

xii., p. 314] 

Onagiaeem, 437 
Onchidiuiti [ Cyclobranchiata, 
vol. viii., p. 249 ; Limacidae, 
vol. xiii, p. 486] 

Onchidnns [ Cyclobranchiata, 
vol. viii., p. 249] 

Oncblium, 437 
Ondatra | Musquash] 

Onega. Like [Russia] 

Ondglia, 437 
Oneida [New York] 

Ongar [Essex] 

Onion, 438 

Onlscia, [ Kntomostoinata, vol. 

ix., p. 456] 

0 / nkelos, 438 
Ouomatopvia, 433 
Ontario, Lake [Canada] 
Onychote.itbis [Teuthidie]^ 
Onycbotherium [Megatheriid®, 
vol. xv., p. 68] 

Onyx [Quartz] 

Oodipnor [HinluHan, vol. xii., 

P-2141 

Oojein, 439 
Oolite, 439 
Oolitic System, 439 
Oonalusnka, 439 
Oort, Adam van, 439 


Opal, 439 

Opera, 440 

Opera [English Drama, vol. lx., 
p. 409] 

Operation, 442 

Operculffera [Polypiaria Mem- 
branacea] 

Operculfna [Foraminifera, vol. 
x., p. 3481 

Operculum (innlneology), 446 
Opdrculum (botany), 446 
Opliicleide, 446 
Ophidian! [SerpentsJ 
(Iphiddcs, 446 
Ophidmoms, 446 
Opbiopbtlialmes, 446 
(F phi ops, 446 
Ophir, 4 17 
Ophisaurus, 447 
Ophiiichus, 448 
Ophiuru, 418 
Ophthalmia, 451 
O'pici [Osci] 

Opie, John, 452 
Optlius [Macrinus] 
Opisthdcoimis [ Ci acid re, vol. 

viii., p. 131] 

Opitz, Martin, 453 
Opium [Papaver] 

Opium Trade, 454 
Opopduax Chiidnium, 457 
Oporto. 457 
Opossum, 453 
| ()ppe!n, government, 458 
Oppelu, town, *158 
Op|ieiilieiui, 458 
Oppiau, 458 

Opposition [Conjunction and 
Opposition] 

Optics, 460 
Optics, Practical, 4G3 
Opiintia, 463 
Ora, 463 
Oracle, 464 
Oran [Algiers] 

Oran-Elf [Bothnia] 

Orange, 465 
Orange, town, 466 
Orange River [Cupe of Good 
Hope] 

Orang-Utan, 466 
Oratorio, 467 
Oratory, 463 
Orb, Orbit, 475 
Orhitelio [.Siena. Province of] 
Orbitulites [Millejioridic] 
Orcaunettin, 473 
Orcliard, 475 
Orclidstru, 476 
Orchidacea*, 476 
Orchil, 479 
Orcbdmenus, 480 
Orclidineiius, Arcadia [Arca¬ 
dia] L 

Orcin, 480 
Ordeal, 460 
Order, 481 

Orders, Holy [Ordination] 
Orders of Architecture [Civil 
Architecture; Column] 

Orders of Knighthood [Knight¬ 
hood] 

Ordinary, 481 
Ordinate, 481 
Ordination, 481 
Ordnance, 482 
Ordovfces [Britannia] 

Vox,. XVII.—Q 
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VOL. XVL 
Or* | Mining; 
n,n iu [Swcilenj 
Oregnmd [Sweden] 
Orel, 48*) 


VOL. XVI. 
Orellana [Amazon] 
Orellana, Francisco, 48G 
Orenburg, 486 
Oreocincla, 487 
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Orftt [Mesopotamia] 

Orford [Suffolk] 

Orford, Earl of [Walpole, Ho¬ 
race] 


VOL. XVI. 
Organic Remains, 487 
Organ, Construction of, 491 
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Organ, page 1 
O'rgHnon, 2 
Onbtirius, 11 

Orichuleuiii, or Aurichaicum 
[ Brass] 

O'licoii [ ViiUuridss] 

Oriel, I‘2 

Oriel College, Oxford, 13 
Oiiflamme | BannerJ 
Oi {genes, 13 
Origeues, 14 
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p. 

P is the tenuis or thin letter of the labial series. For rarely exceeds six feet above high-water mark. The coral 
the various symbols employed to denote this letter see Al- reefs which surround the lagoon have usually one opening 
1*H a bet. or more, by which the enclosed sea may be entered. By far 

This letter is interchangeable with those which belong to the largest number of these groups have at least one har- 
thc same organ, that is tho lips, and with some others, hour in each cluster accessible to shipping, and a consider- 
Thus able trade has been carried on wi»h the natives for pearl 

1. P is convertible with b . The Latin, like the Welsh, oyster-sliolls. Fish and shell-fish, hogs, and cocoa-nuts are 

was fond of the thin letters, in consequence of which there the principal sources of subsistence to the natives. The 
arc very few words in that language which begin with a b, natives are of the Malay race, and resemble the Otaheitans 
while those commencing withy? form a numerous class. It in person and language, though the languages differ so 
will often be found that the p in Latin words becomes a b much that the Otaheitans and thoy do not easily understand 
in the related languages. Thus apicula, the diminutive of one another. The question has often been asked, how the 
ajris, a bee, is in French abeille; septem is in German trie- Malays could have spread to these remote lauds against tho 
hen. The German language often confounds b und p, direction of the trade-wind. Capt. Fitzroy solves this pro- 
more particularly when the former is final. Perhaps, too, blem by stating that during the settled weather and a 
even in Latin, the written b was pronounced as a p in the steady trade wind (south-easterly) tho surface waters in 
prepositions ab 9 sub, ob, which correspond to tho Greek general move westward from five to twenty miles a day; but 
niTOy Airo, etti. that in the rainy season from October to March, when 

2. P with m, somewhat rare. Thus the Greek preposi- westerly winds, squalls, and rain are frequent, the currents 

lion fifra is in the iKolic dialect mSu. Again, the Greek vary considerably, and occasionally set eastward, at the 
fn&vfltioc is essentially the same word with the Latin plum- rate of from half a mile to two miles an hour. Thus it 
bus. Allied to this change is the insertion of a p between happens that canoes are drifted out of their course even 
cither m and s or m and t, as in the Latin sumpsi, sumptus, several hundred miles by currents and westerly winds. The 
for s a nisi, sumtus, and temptare for tentare. same seaman estimates the population of these islands at 

3. P with t). This change is more particularly to be ob- not less than 10,000, and not more than 30,000, exclusive of 

served in the derivation of French from Latin. Thus from children ; but he found them less advanced in civilization 
capillus, hair, episcojms , a bishop, decipere , deceive, See., than the inhabitants of the mountainous islands. The in¬ 
i' iperire, open, opera , work, lepus, hare, pauper , poor, habitants of the Paamuto Islands, which are not very romoto 
piper , pepper, Apr ills, April, the French have deduced from Otaheite, receive laws from the sovereign of Otahcite; 
their chevcu , evcque , decevoir, &c., ouvrir, oeuvre, lievre, they have however no resident authority among them ox- 
pauvre, poivre , Avrxl. cept the head of each family. The navigation between these 

4. P with f. Two or throe examples are given under F. islands is very dangerous, as many coral reefs, which are 
To these may be added pro, for; pater, father; piscis , either dry or only just covered with water, arc dispersed 
fish; pauni, few; lupus, wolf. So the Greek nop<pvpa, among them, and the sea surrounding the; lagoons lias no 
tpmvnXti , <f>ou'i£, have the aspirate, while the Latin, os usual, soundings. 

prefers the tenuis in purpura, pcenula, Poenus. (Fitzroy, in the Narrative of the Surveying Voyages of 

5. P with pf The latter form is often preferred by the the Adventure and Beagle ; Heechuy, Voyage to the Pacific 
German, where our own tongue has tho single letter. Thus and'Behring's Strait: Kruscnstchi's Mcmoires, &c.) 

the English words pound, peach, pepper, pra-cock, penny, PACA. [Ccklouknus.] 

ajijrfe, are written by the Germans pfund, pflrsche, pfsffer^ PACE (Passus), a measure of the Homan system, being 
pfati, pfennig, apfel in fact their unit of itinerary measure, to which the mi He 

6. P with c, k, or q. See C. passus , or Mile, was referred. The word passus is con- 

7. jPwith /, as rang, in Latin pavo. The Greek interro- nected with the root of pandere , to extend, and Paueton 

gative words beginning with a ir, as wow, wy, nortpog, &c,, curiously enough derives it d passis manibus, from the 
are related on the one hand to the Ionic forms icon, icy, length between the extended hands, instead of d passis 
icortpoi:, and on the other to the demonstratives that com- pedibus . There is however reason to believe that the mille 
monly take a r at the beginning. And in fact the latter passus came into use from tho practice of measuring dis- 

are often used as relatives. tanccs in new countries from tho number of paces marched 

8. Pwithp/. The latter is common in Greek, as in rvwrw, by the soldiery, of 'which a rough reckoning was kept, hut 

oirropai , &c., which form their other tenses for the most whether by actually counting the paces, or by the time of 
part without a r. So too at the beginning of words, marching compared with the previously known number of 
Thus irroXig and wroX tpog coexist with noXig and woX (pog; paces in a given time, is not known. It is well known that 
and it seems probable that it was an unsuccessful attempt with disciplined soldiers either method would give very 
to pronounce the initial pt which led to the formation of tho good practical results. Vitruvius describes a machine to he 
Latin words populus, a state, and populari, to devastate fastened to the wheel of a chariot (an invention revived in 
with war. our own day), by which its number of revolutions was regis- 

9. Ps with sp. This change it will be more convenient to tered; but this was probably a late invention. 

consider under the letter S. The pace was not, as persons in general suppose, the step, 

10. Pi before a vowel with ch. Thus sapiam, in Latin, or the distance from heel to heel when the feet a* j at their 

becomes sache in French. The word roche, too, was proba- utmost ordinary extension; this, which the French metro- 
bly formed from a barbarous Latin word rupia; and Ru- logists call pas simple , was the gradus or gressus. The 
tupium, in the county of Kent, appears upon this principle passus, or pas double of the same writers, was two g/adus, 
to have changed its name to Hf’cA-borough. or the distance from the point which the heel leaves to that 

PAAMU'l’O ISLANDS. This is the native name of a on which it is set down. Assuming the Roman foot at 
great number*of islands, or rather clusters of islands, scat- 11*62 English inches, the pace, which was five feet, must 
tered in the Pacific Ocean between 13° and 22° S, lat. and have been 58*1 inches or 4*84 English feet. 

135° and 150° W. long. On our charts they bear the name Here we might havo stopped, if it had not been necessary 
of the Dangerous Archipelago. to explain something relative to what it pleased the writers 

These islands are very numerous, and it is supposed that of the middle ages to call the geometrical pace, composed 
all of them have not been seen by Europeans. They con- of five geometrical feet. What they meant by this measure 
stitute, according to Capt. Fitzroy, between seventy and is not easily understood, except by the supposition (which 
eighty groups. Each group surrounds a lagoon, and is some of their writings confirm) that they imagined a fixed and 
based on the coral reefs which enclose the lagoon. The universal measure of length to exist in nature, and to have 
islands are very little above the level of the sea. Their form been actually obtained. At the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
is generally that of a crescent, the convex side being turned tury the Roman mile, at least the mile of 5000 feet or 1000 
to the trade-winds. The highest part of the islands is in paces, was generally used by writers [Mile], and itinerary 
most cases on the most eastern part of the curvature, but it measures were more often written about than verified. The 
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stadium, or eighth part of this mile, had also boon intro¬ 
duced (into books) from the Greek system, and it was the 
common opinion, derivod from Ptolemy, that the decree of 
latitude was exactly 500 stadia, or 62$ miles. This made 
the pace, or the 125th part of the stadium, stand forward as 
a proper universal measure, being the G2500tli part of that 
which all believed the degree of latitude to be. But though 
this may be a probable origin of the geometrical pace, it is 
certain that writers did not ad(ju?re uniformly to it, so that 
the later raetrologists have formed different notions of its 
length. We shall give the accounts of several modem 
writers* 

Dr. Bernard makes the georrvJtrical pace (which he also 
calls the land-surveyors pace) to bo five English feet. 
Greaves supposes that a pace of upwards of 69 inches was 
once in use in England. Ozanam makes the geometrical 
pace to be the same ns the Roman pace. Eysenschmidt 
does not mention the measure at all. Paucton (who lias a 
theory about the derivation of measures from parts of the 
human body) makes it only 4£ Roman feet. Rome de 
L'lslo, who contends that Paucton has several times con¬ 
founded the Greek Olympic foot with the Roman foot, 
makes it 4{ Olympic feet, that is. A\ English feet very 
nearly. An older writer, Samson d'Abbevillc, cited by 
Paucton, lays down the geometrical pace at 5 French feet, 
and nevertheless makes the Roman mile to contain a thou¬ 
sand such puces. The conclusion is, that the geometrical 
pace was an invention of the old writers, a needless addi¬ 
tion to the confusion in which their accounts of autient mea¬ 
sures were already enveloped. 

There is a pace mentioned in ecclesiastical writers called 
pnssus ecclesiastical#, or dexter (sec Ducange, at the word 
Dextri), which Dr. Bernard, without stating any authority, 
makes of the same length as the English yard. 

PACHO'MIUS. [Monachism.] 

PACH YCK'Pll ALA. [V irkonin.e.] 

PACHYCEPHALI'NAi, Mr. Swainson’s name for the 
Great-headed Chatterers, which form, according to his first 
arrangement in his Classification of Birds , the second sub¬ 
family of the Ampelidre, or family of Chatterers, und are 
placed between Leiotnchance (Umg-legged Chatterers) and 
Rnmfn/cillimp (Swallow Chatterers), the other two sub¬ 
families being the Ampcfince, or True Chatterers, and the 
Ptprincr, or Manukin Chatterers. Of these sub fa mi lias lie 
considers Leiotrichatue, 1\ichycrphalince, and Rumbycil- 
linte to he aberrant. 

In the Synopsis in tlic same vol. (2), the family Ampe- 
hdee are made to consist of the following sub families 
Leiotrirhanw, Silky Chatterers?; Vircoince, Greenlets and 
Thickheads; Bombyeilliiur ; Ampelincp , Typical Chat¬ 
terers; mid Piprince, Muuakins, subtypical. 

In this last arrangement, Paehycephala is placed under 
the subfamily l Ireoitup. [V iueoni n;e.] 

. PACIIY DE' RM AT A (literally Thick Hides ; Dickhiiutcr 
of the Germans; Pachydermes of the French), the seventh 
order of mammiferous quadrupeds according to the system 
of Cuvier as set forth in his Regnc Animal. 

The first family of Pachyderms in this arrangement con¬ 
sists of those which have a proboscis and tusks, and which 
are named Proboscideans. 

The Proboscideans , in the opinion of Cuvier, have many 
resemblances to certain Rodents: for instance, their great 
incisors (so to speak); their jaws, which are often formed 
of parallel lamineo ; the form of many of their bones, &c. 
The whole of this family have live toes on each foot, com¬ 
pletely formed in the skeleton, but so incrusted in the cal¬ 
lous skin which surrounds the foot, that there is no appear¬ 
ance of iliem externally, except as they may be traced by 
the nails attached to the border of this species of shoe. 
The canines and incisors, strictly speaking, are wanting; 
hut there are two tusks implanted in the incisive bones, 
which two tusks project from the mouth* and often grow to 
an enormous size. The proportions necessary for the al¬ 
veoli or sockets oi these tusks, render tlio upper jaw so 
highland so much shorten the bones of the nose, that the 
nostrils are found in the skeleton towards the upper part of 
the face; but, in the living animal, they are prolonged into 
the well known proboscis or trunk, of which the reader 
will find a description under tho article Elephant The 


mtr , two in number, are situated on the breast; and tho 
young suck with the mouth, and not with tile trunk, as some 
had erroneously supposed. The only living genus of Pro¬ 
boscideans is Elephas. [Elephant.] 

The other genus is extinct, and consists of the Mastodons. 
[Mastodon.] ■ 

The second family, The Ordinary Pachyderms 9 have 
either four, three, or two toes. 

Those which have the toes equal are in some sort cloven- 
footed, and, in many respects, approximate the ruminants 
in the skeleton and in the complication of tho stomach. 

Living genera, Hippopotamus [see the article] and Sus 
(Linn.). [Suidje.] Extinct genus, Anoplotiikiuum. 

Those which are not cloven-footod form genera which 
very much resemble each other in the jaws, in hav¬ 
ing on each side seven upper molars with square crowns 
and various projecting lineaments, and seven lower ones 
with a double crescent on the crown, the last of all liaviug 
a triple crescent; but their incisors arc different. 

Genera. — Rhinoceros; lhjrax; Palceotherium; Lophio - 
don ; and Tapir . [See the articles.] 

The third family consists of the Solidungula , which ap¬ 
parently have but one toe and a single lioof or shoe to 
each foot, but on each side of the metacarpus and the meta¬ 
tarsus are bony points or processes which represent two 
lateral toes. 

Genus Equus , Linn. [IIorsk.] 

To theso may be added the following extinct genera 
Chalicotherium, allied to the Tapirs [Tapir]; Champota- - 
mus, belonging to thcSuuMs; Anthracotherium, allied to 
Chceropotamus and the Dichobunes(Palceotherium) ; Efas- 
motherium , placed by Fischer between Rhinoceros and ////- 
rax; Cmlmhnta, arranged by Meyer between Rhinoceros 
and Dinntheriwn ; Cuinotherium, placed by Meyer between 


Tntlh.rJ ai,, la T h **"8 expanse of MsoZnTaU 

the skul. • ■gf- , and the lower jaw has no incisors: as mav wind, and aninvod iw 


_ Cuinotherium, placed by Meyt 
Anoplotherium and Palceotherium ; and Adapis | An apis] ; 
and llippnthr.rium , an animal allied to the horse.’ [IIippo- 
TiiKRiuM.] JJinolhcrium is considered by Professor Kaup 
and others to be nearly allied to tlio Tapirs, in which case 
the extinct animal must doubtless find a place among the 
Pachydermata. [Dinotiierium ; Tapir.] 

PACII Y'MERES. [Byzantine Historians, p. 82 .] 
PACII YMY'A, Mr. James Suwerby’s name lor a genus 
oF fossil conchifers thus characterised:— 

K Shell biyalved, transversely elongated, very thick, sub- 
ilobate, with the beaks near the anterior extremity. Jliga¬ 
ment partly immersed, attached to prominent processes or 
fulcra. (J.S.) 

To Modiola it bears much analogy in the position of the 
umbones or beaks, tlio elongated form of the valves, and the 
partial separation of the anterior portion into an imperfect 
lobe. It is distinguished from the thin shells allied to 
Mytilus by its comparatively short ligament fixed upon 
a strong prominent part of the shell within the edge. [My- 
TiLiD.v.] The genus is founded on a species, Pachymyu 
Gtgus, from the lowest part of the chalk formation near 
Lyme Regis. (Min. Con.) 

PACIIY'PTILA. [Laridas, vol.xiii., p.334: Petrels.] 
PACIIYRYNCHUS. [Psarianje.] 

PACIIY.'STOMA, the Rev. Lansdown Guilding’s name 
for a genus of his Ampul lariadee. The shell is described as 
having a thick marginuted lip, frequently channelled, and 
a testaceous operculum. The genus is divided by Mr. 
Guilding into two sections: 1, consisting of the species 
which have a small umbilicus and a globose shell ( Ampul - 
la rice globnsa, corrugata, and puncticuldta, Sw.) ; 2, con¬ 
taining only one species ( Ampullaria crassa , Sw.) with un 
evanescent umbilicus. 

PACJ IY 'TES. [Di anchora ; Spondylus.] 
PACIIYIHE'RIUM. M. Lund’s nametfor an extinct 
genus of mammiferous quadrupeds approaching Hoplopho - 
rus, but of larger proportions than that genus. [Mega- 
TIIKRtlD.E, Vol. XV., p. 73.] 

PACIFIC OCEAN, THE, extends between America on 
the east, and Asia and Australia on the west. It received 
this name from M&galhaens, the first European who tra¬ 
versed it, and who, having experienced bad weather and 
heavy gales in the Strait of Magalhacns, sailed into the wide 


_ - _ a moderate south-east trade- 

bo seen in the same article. The intesii'nesa^umhioui’ /?,* inte " u P t j‘> n - H » 

the stomach gimnle and the emeum enormm.. ^ accordingly called it the Pacific. It is also called the South 

me stomach sunpli, ana me cwcum enormous. The mam - Sea, because vessels sailing from Europe can only enter it 
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after a long southerly course. Tlio name of South Sea has 
been limited in later times to the southern portion of the 
Pacific. 

Tlio Pacific is the greatest expanse of water on the globe, 
of which it covers more than one half of tho surface. The 
area is roughly estimated at more than a hundred millions 
of square miles. Behring's Strait, which may be considered 
as its most northern boundary, lies between East Cape in 
Asia and Cape Prince of Wales, near GG® N. lat., and is less 
limn 40 miles wide. From this point southward, the 
coasts of both continents, which enclose the Pacific, recede 
rapidly from one another, and at 54° .10' N. lat., between the 
western point oPthe peninsula of Alashka and Cape Krotz- 
koi Noss in Kamtchatka, they are upwards of 1200 miles 
.apart. Near the northern tropic, Cape S. Lucas in Cali- 
r J§rnia is about 8500 miles from the coast of China east of 
Canton; and this may he considered as nearly the average 
width of the Pacific between the tropics. Near the southern 
tropic. Sand Cape in Australia is about 8200 miles from 
the northern coast of Chile. Towards the southern extre¬ 
mity, the Pacific is divided from the Atlantic by a line 
drawn from Cape Horn to the antarctic pole, and from the 
Indian Ocean by another line drawn from South-West 
Cape in Tasmania (Van Diemen’s Land) to tho same pole. 

The Pacific does not, like the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, 
send off branches, which penetrate deeply into the adjacent 
continents; but extensive peninsulas projconfront the con¬ 
tinents which border on it, and these, together with some 
adjacent rows of islands stretching fur into the sea, 
separate considerable portions of it from the main body 
of the ocean. This is less the case on the American than 
on the Asiatic side. Only two peninsulas project from 
the American continent. The peninsula of California 
divides the Gulf of California [California, Gulf of], and the 
peninsula of Alashka with the Aleutian Islands divides the 
Kamtchatka Sea, from the Pacific. Tlsc peninsula of Karnt- 
rlmlkn, which projects from the continent of Asia, divides 
the Kamtchatka Sea from the Sea of Okhotzk, which latter 
is separated from the open expanse of the Pacific by the 
Kurile Islands. The western shores of the Sea of Okhotzk 
are partly formed by the island or peninsula of Tarakai 
(or iSughalicn), which projects at a very acute angle 
from tlio continent of Asia; and the islands of Jeso and 
Nipou and the peninsula of Corea enclose the Japan Sea 
on the north, east, and south. The Yellow Sea, or llonng- 
hui, which is farther south, is less distinctly separated froity 
the Pacific than the seas farther north; still the houndary- 
line between both seas is marked by a series of islands, 
which extend from the most southern extremity of the 
island of Kiusiu to the northern extremity of Formosa. 
This remarkable formation continues still farther south, 
and the Chinese Sea, which extends from the island of 
Formosa on the northern tropic to the equator, though it 
properly belongs to the Indian Ocean, must he considered 
as the last link in this chain of sea-liasins. On the north 
the Chinese Sea is separated from the Pacific by a single 
row of islands, and farther south by a double and triple row. 
Thus wo find, that though the continent of Asia forms 
the western boundary of the Pacific north of tho equator, 
no part of it is immediately washed by that ocean, and its 
shores can only be reached by passing through one of these 
subordinate sea-basins. 

This peculiarity of formation in the western parts of the 
Pacific appears to be mainly, if not exclusively, the effect 
of volcanic agency, when we consider that the peninsulas 
and islands, which separate the smaller busins from the 
main body of the sea, are either generally composed of vol¬ 
canic rocks, or exhibit frequent and unequivocal traces of 
having been convulsed by subterraneous fire. Active vol¬ 
canoes are still very numerous on them, and they form a 
continuous series which eucirclcs the eastern coast of Asia 
like a girdle. The most northern of these active volcanoes 
which is known is that of Scliiwclutchkaja in Kamtchatka 
(near 58° N. lat.), and it is followed by 15 or 18 others, all 
of which lie close to the shores of the Kamtchatka Sea on 
the eastern coast of the peninsula. The volcanic chain con¬ 
tinues in tho same direction, south-westward, nearly in a 
straight line to the island of Formosa on the tropic of 
Cancer. It forms tho base of the Kurile Islands, on which 
at least ten active volcanoes are known to exist; appears in 
several places on the eastern and southern coasts of Jeso, 
and in the islands of Nipon and Kiusiu; and terminates in 
that direction with three if not more volcanoes on the 


island of Formosa. From the last-mentioned island the vol¬ 
canic chain runs southward to tho island of Luzon, where 
it declines a little to the cast, traversing the peninsula of 
Camerinas (tho southern part of Luzon), the other Philip¬ 
pine Islands and Mindanao, wlienfco it passes to the north¬ 
eastern extremity of Celebes and the Moluccas. The last- 
mentioned islands exhibit everywhere traces of volcanic 
action, and contain several active volcanoes near b w S. lat. 
The volcanic chain seemt^p terminate in that direction, or 
rather it turns westward nfearly at a right angle, and con 
tinues through the Indian Ocean along the chain of the 
Sunda Islands. But near the equator, a branch of the chain 
runs off to the cast along the northern coasts of Papua or 
New Guinea, and continues through Now Britain and tho 
New Georgian Archipelago, where it begins to decline 
to tho south. It is traced through the New Hebrides 
to the island of Tatm. The most southern point of this 
lateral volcanic chain seems to he the small island called 
Matthew’s Rock, south-south-cast of Tana (22° 22' S. lat. 
and 171° 15' E. long.). In the northern island of New 
Zealand there are also unequivocal traces of volcanic 
agency. Thus tve find that the western part of tho Pacific 
is traversed by a volcanic chain, which extends from the 
neighbourhood of the northern polar circle nearly to the 
southern tropic. 

Another series of volcanoes surrounds the Pacific on the 
east, hut they are situated on the continent of America. 
These volcanoes do not constitute a continuous chain : they 
rather occur in extensive groups, at great distances from 
;me another, but each group by itself may ho considered as 
a chain. It is still doubtful whether active volcanoes exist 
on Tierra del Fuego. Tho British officers who surveyed 
these coasts some years ago do not appear to confirm tho 
opinion of volcanoes existing on that group of islands. 
Near 50® S. lat. there are extensive fields of lava on the 
banks of the river Santa Cruz, hut no active volcano has been 
observed in the Andes south of tho volcano of S. Clemen to, 
which is near 40® S. lat. With this summit begins the 
group of the Chilian volcanoes, which extends northward 
to 30° 8. lat., where it terminates in the small volcano of 
Conuimbo. The number of active volcanoes in tins group # 
is about twenty; ten of them are between 40° and .15° 8. 
lat. The most elevated is that of Aconcagua, near 32® 30', 
which, according to the most rccdtfct information, attains ail 
elevation of nearly 24,000 feet above the sea-level, and is 
(jie highest volcano on the globe. No active volcanoes 
>ceur in the Andes between 30° and 22° S, lat. Between 
22° and 21° S. lat. is .the Volcano de Atacama, the com¬ 
mencement of the Bolivian volcanoes, which extend north¬ 
ward nearly to 15® S. lat, and terminate with the extinct 
volcano of Chacani. The number of active volcanoes is livo 
or six, and all of them are situated in the chain of the 
Andes west of the valley of Titicaca. Another break fol¬ 
lows, which extends to near 2® S. lat., where the volcano of 
Sanguay forms the commencement of the group of the equa¬ 
torial volcanoes, which extend to about G® N. lat., or to the 
Paramo de Ruiz, which was active in 1828. The number 
of active volcanoes, or of those whose eruptions are on 
record, is about ten; the most northern are in tlio chain of 
the Central Andes, between the valleys of the rivers Mag¬ 
dalena and Cauca. These are the three volcanic groups in 
the Andes of South America. On 1 lie Mexican Isthmus 
three groups of volcanoes occur bet ween 9® 3o' and 19® 30' 
N. lat. and 83° 30'and 104® \V. long. Tlie most eastern 
are the volcanoes of Costa Rica. On the table-laud of that 
name, between 9® 30' and 10°, there are at least six active 
volcanoes close together, North of J1° N. lat.begins that 
chain of volcanoes which surrounds the Lake Nicaragua on 
the south, west, and north, and continues along the shores 
of the Pacific, and at no gn at distance from it, to the vol¬ 
cano of Soconusco (near 11° N. lat. and 9'4° W. long.). The 
number of active volcanoes may bo about ten. The third 
group lies across the Islhmus near 19° N. lat. and contains 
six active volcanoes. On the peninsula of California, one 
of the three summits called the Virgins is au active vol¬ 
cano, but it appears to stand alone. Mount 8. Helens, 
situated at some distance from the northern banks of tlio 
Columbia river, is also said to be an active volcano. Tho 
chain of the Aleutian Islands, which contains more than 
twenty active volcanoes, connects as it were the American 
volcanoes with those of Asia. The most western volcano, 
situated on the island of Little Sitfchin, is not much more 
than 600 miles from tho series of volcanoes which line the 
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eastern coast of K&tttchatka. The volcanoes of the Aleu¬ 
tian Islands also partake more of the nature of the Asiatic 
chains than of the American groups. 

Though the Pacific coyers more than one half of the sur¬ 
face of the globe, it receives the drainage of a comparatively 
small portion of the land. In South America, the water¬ 
shed between the rivers which run into the I acme ana the 
Atlantic is hardly a few miles from the shores of the for¬ 
mer towards the southern extremity of that continent. 
North of 40° S. lat. it is widest, the Andes being nearly 100 
miles from the coast opposite the mouth of the Rio Biobio 
in Chile (37 u S. lat). hut as they advance north, they 
approach nearer, and in all the remainder of South America 
the watershed is never more ilian CO miles distant from the 
Pacific Ocean. Thus the Pacific receives hardly more than 
one? twenty-fifth part of the drainage of South America. In 
the Mexican isthmus, as far west as the isthmus of Tehuan- 
teper, the watershed continues at a short distance from the 
Pari tic, noser recoding more than 40 miles, and frequently 
approaching it within less than 10 miles. West of the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec it gradually recedes farther, and 
at *J0 W N. lat. it is more than 300 miles from the shores of 
the Pacific; hut farther north it agu.:i approaches to a dis¬ 
tance varying between 120 and 200 miles. The countries 
of ihe Mexican isthmus, which send their drainage to tho 
Pacific, probably constitute not more than one-eighth of that 
division of America. In North America (north of 32° N. 
lat.) the watershed lies much more towards the interior of 
tho continent, being between 35° and 4& c about 700 miles 
from the Pacific; but farther north it is only about 350 miles 
from it. The area of the countries of North America whose 
drainage runs to the Pacific probably docs not exceed oue- 
11 fth of the whole surface. According to this rough esti¬ 
mate, the Pacific receives not quite one-tenth of the drain¬ 
age of America. 

In Asitt, the watershed between the rivers which fall into 
the Arctic Ocean on one side and into the Pacific on the 
other is likewise at no groat distance from the latter, north 
of the month of the river Amur, but the basin of this river 
extends above 1200 miles into the interior of Asia, and it is 
followed on tho south by the basins of the rivers Hoang-ho 
and Yantse-kiang, which reach somewhat farther inland. 
The basins of these tlireg rivers, added to those of a few 
others of inconsiderable extent, may comprehend nearly One- 
seventh part of the area of Asia, and so much of the drnin- 
ago of that continent enters the Pacific. In Australia, ai 
far as the country lias been explored, the line which divides 
the waters which run into the Pacific from those which 
How off in another direction is hardly anywhere more than 
100 miles from the great ocean, and we may suppose that 
only one-tenth of the drainage of that continent is poured 
into that sea. 

Tho shores of the continents which arc washed by the 
Pacific are in general high and rocky. Along the coast of 
South America, south of the equator, they generally rise 
several hundred feet, except at the embouchures of the 
small rivers. No part of this coast presents an alluvium of 
any great extent. Along the Hay of Choco, which begins 
on the south near 3° N. lat., the shores are low hut rocky; 
they rise a few feet above high water-mark, and the rocks 
are covered with an alluvial soil. The low shores continue 
through the Isthmus of Panama, but they rise again to a 
considerable height where the table-land of Veragua pro¬ 
jects like a vast promontory into the ocean. This high 
coast reaches as far west as the vicinity of Kealejo, where a 
sandy shore extends for several miles. High volcanic 
mountains surround the Bay of Conchaguu, but west of it 
follows a low rocky coast covered with alluvium, which ex¬ 
tends to the town of Tehuantepec. On the shores farther 
west the high land again comes close to the sea, forming a 
rocky coast of considerable elevation, which extends beyond 
103° W. long. Then follows a low but probably rocky coast 
for nearly a hundred miles, which is succeeded by a more 
elevated coast extending to the port of San Bias. The 
eastern coasts of the Gulf of California are of moderate 
elevation and not rocky, and north of 28° N. lat. they be- 
come low and sandy; but the western shores of that gulf are 
rocky and elevated, except north of 30° N. lat., where a 
flat sandy beach extends to the mouth of the Rio Colorado. 
The western coasts of the peninsula of California rise with 
a steep rocky ascent to a considerable elevation, and the 
coasts preserve this character through the whole extent 
of North America, with the exception of the country sur- 
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rounding the Bay of S. Francisco and a comparatively small 
tract of low country at the mouth of the Columbia river. 
North of the peninsula of Alaslika, along the Kamtchatka 
Sea, the shores are of moderate elevation, and in general not 
rocky. 

The coast of Asia along the western side of the Kamt- 
chatka Sea is very rocky, and in many places of great eleva¬ 
tion ; this description applies likewise to the coasts of the 
Sea of Okhotzk and the Japanese Sea. The western coast 
of tho peninsula of Corea is likewise high and rocky, but 
the western shores of the Yellow Sea, or Hoang-hai, are, 
with the exception of the peninsula of Shantong, very low, 
and consist partly of sand and partly of an alluvial earth; 
the latter principally occurs between the mouths of the 
Hoang-ho and Yantse-kiang. South of 30° N. lat. the coast 
of China is rocky, but in general of no groat height. The 
eastern coast of Australia, as far as it is known, is chiefly 
rocky, but it does not attain a great elevation. 

Turning from the countries which surround the Pacific 
to the interior of the ocean, we find that the eastern, 
northern, and southern portions are remarkably fret? from 
islands. In an extent of sea far exceeding the Atlantic in 
area, and bordering on the western shores of America, only 
a few isolated islands occur, and one considerable group, 
the Galapagos Islands. Between the coast of South Ame¬ 
rica and Australia, south of 24° S. lat., only the large islands 
called New Zetland are situated; and in their vicinity there 
are a few small groups and islets: in the remainder of this 
vast extent of sea hardly four or five islands or diminutive 
groups are known to exist. But another portion of the 
ocean is abundantly diversified with islands of various di¬ 
mensions. This portion of the sea lies between the two 
tropics, and extends from the western boundary of the 
Pacific eastward to 135° W. long., or over more than half 
the widtli of the ocean. To the north of the equator the 
islands and groups, though numerous, are much less so 
than to the south of the line. The islands of the Pacific 
are both low and elevated. The low islands are of very 
small extent, and are based on coral reefs, which encircle 
a smull space of sea. This enclosed space resembles a 
lagoon, anil these islands arc often called Lagoon Islands. 
It was formerly supposed that these islands owed their origin 
entirely to the madrepores and other marine animals; but 
since it has been ascertained that these animals cannot exist 
in a depth of more than about ten fathoms, and as the islands 
rise with great steepness from a sea usually more than 
300 fathoms deep, the question of the origin of these islands 
has engaged still more the attention of several naturalists. 
[Reefs.] The volcanic islands are of moderate extent, and 
generally rise to a great elevation in their centre. Besides 
the different groups which lie in a line from the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of Papua to Matthew's Rock, and which have been 
alroady mentioned, several groups of volcanic islands are 
dispersed in the ocean. The groups of this description 
north of the equator arc the Bonin Sima, Ladronc, and 
Sandwich Islands. The Galapagos are traversed by tho 
equator. South of the equator are the volcanic groups of 
the Marquesas, Society, Navigator, and Friendly Islands, and 
the solitary Easter Island. Some of these volcanic islands 
are encircled by coral-reefs, us tho Society, Navigator, and 
Friendly Islands: others have not such a circle of reefs, as 
the Sandwich, Ladronc, Bonin Sima, Galapagos, New 
Georgian Archipelago, and New Hebrides. The islands 
which do not belong to the volcanic or lagoon islands are 
few in number: the largest of them is New Caledonia, for 
the northern of the New Zealand islands is volcanic; as to 
the southern, we know nothing of it. A portion of the 
Pacific, has a peculiar character. Flinders calls it the Co- 
rallian Sea, ana determines its extent by assigning Papua 
and Luisiado as its northern boundary; whilst the north¬ 
eastern coast, of Australia up to Sandy Point (21° 40 # 
S. lat.) encloses it on the west, and on the south a line 
drawn from Sandy Point to the Island of Pines near the 
southern coast of New Caledonia. On the east it seems to 
terminate at some distance from the New Hebrides. It ex¬ 
tends more than 1000 miles in length, and about 600 in width. 
The whole space is covered with innumerable coral-reefs 
and banks, which have only a few feet of water on them, 
and arc very dangerous to the navigator. This is probably 
both the largest and the most extraordinary reef in any 
part of the world. It is divided from the continent of Au- 
i str&lia by a space of sea free from islands, in general iVom 
20 to 30 miles and in some places even 50 and 70 miles 
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wide. This arm of the sea has generally a depth of between 
ten and twenty fathoms, but this depth increases towards 
the south to forty and even sixty fathoms. 

The islands of the Pacific are inhabited by two, or, if the 
large island of Papua is included, by three races of men. 
Papua contains two different uations, the Papuas and the 
Haraforas or Alfoers [Papua]; and it is not improbable 
that these two races are also to be met with on the larger 
islands east of Papua, as in New Britain and New Ireland. 
The islands forming the volcanic chain which stretches 
from Papua eastward and afterwards inclines to the south' 
east and south, together with the large island of New Cale¬ 
donia. are inhabited by a race resembling the negroes, and 
hence they have obtained the name of Austral negroes. It 
is generally supposed that the black inhabitants of these 
islands and the natives of the continent of Australia are of 
the same origin; but this point has not been well esta¬ 
blished. The Papuas, as the inhabitants of the islands are 
usually called, certainly resemble, in their hair, colour, and 
some other features, the natives of Australia ; but the whole 
frame of their bodies is different, and, as it appears, the 
Tacial line also. They are still more distinguished by 
their mental qualities and the higher state of civilization 
which they have attained. Whilst the Australians have re¬ 
mained in a stale little above that of animals, living without 
dwellings aud covering, and using for food the crude 
productions of nature, shell-fish, and the fruits of wild 
hushes and trees, the Papuas build large houses, which are 
well arranged, cover a part of their body with stutfs made 
from the bark of trees, and cultivate several plants and trees 
for food. This superiority of the Papuas over the Aus¬ 
tralians is not less evident in the skill with which they 
make their arms, and especially in the construction of their 
boats, which are frequently fifty and sixty feet long, and so 
well built, that voyages of a hundred miles are made in 
them. The Australians, we believe, have never ventured 
to leave their shores, and never built any boats. The 
Papuas also rear several domestic animals, as hogs, clogs, 
and fowls. The Australians never seem to have made any 
attempt of the kind. The former live in regular political 
societies, whilst the Australians do not seem to know any 
oilier bond than that of the union of families. Our know¬ 
ledge of the languages spoken by the different societies of 
the Papuas is far from being sufficient to enable us to de¬ 
termine whether there is such a similarity between them as 
to lead to the inference of their being derived from one 
common stock. 

All the islands east and north of the volcanic chain, as 
well as tlio large islands, including New Zealand, are in¬ 
habited by a race which, in their physical character and 
in the different dialects spoken by them, so strongly re¬ 
semble the Malays, or inhabitants of the Indian Arclii- 
elago, that there can be no doubt of their common origin, 
n that part of the ocean where most of these islands are 
situated, the direction of the winds and currents during the 
whole year is from the east to the west, and accordingly it 
seems difficult to understand how this race has spread from 
the west to the east against both winds and currents; and 
it may be supposed that the migration has taken place in 
the contrary direction. But the migration from the west 
to east is proved by the fact that, ill proceeding in that di¬ 
rection, the number of species of cultivated plants and 
domestic animals is decreasing, which shows that those 
who migrated in that direction were not always able 
to take with them to their new abode all the plants and 
animals belonging to the place wlii8h they left. It is also 
to be observed that all the plants and animals in these 
islands are natives of the Indian Archipelago, and hardly 
any one of them was found in South America before the 
arrival of the Europeans. To show the possibility of the 
migration in an eastern direction, Capt. Fitzroy observes 
that we are too little acquainted with the direction of the 
currents between 10° and 20° S. lat. to say more than that 
in settled weather and a steady trade-wind (south-easterly), 
the surface waters in general move westward from five to 
twenty miles a day; and that in the rainy season (from 
October to March), when westerly winds, squalls, and rains 
are frequent, the currents vary most, and occasionally set 
eastwara at the rate of from half a mile to two miles an 
hour. He adds that there are numerous instances on 
record of canoes being drifted several hundred miles out of 
their course by currents and westerly winds, and that this 
fact may explain how the remote islands, as for instance 


Easter Island, may have been first peopled from the 
west. 

Before the beginning of the present century only a few 
vessels visited the Pacific, and the number has only in¬ 
creased considerably since the independence of South Ame¬ 
rica was established in 1820: our knowledge of those points 
which more immediately affect the navigation, the winds 
and currents, is therefore far from being so complete as 
that which we possess of the Atlantic in these respects. 
Still enough has been ascertained to make us acquainted 
with the principal facts. 

The north-east trade-wind seems to be more regular than 
in the Atlantic, and its northern boundary does not vary so 
much. It is true that Cook, in passing from the Sandwich 
Islands to the coast of the North American continent, found 
the trade-wind as far north as 30° in the month of February; 
hut as other navigators have not met it higher than 26° 
N. lat., it is probable that the wind which retarded the pro¬ 
gress of Cook was a north-eastern wind of a changeable 
nature. Many later navigators met the trade-wind when 
the sun was in the southern hemisphere between 10° and 
20° N. hit. From these facts it appears that in summer 
this wind extends to 26° N. lat., and in. winter only to 20° 
N. lat.; and that the mean boundary may be placed at 23" 
N. lat., from which it does not recede more than three 
degrees. As to tho southern bounduvy of this wind, our 
information is very scanty, a circumstance which seems to 
be due to the fact that navigators are seldom obliged to 
pass through the region of calms which intervenes between 
the two trade-winds, and that they avoid a course which is 
always attended with great delay. In the Atlantic the case 
is different, as every vessel sailing to South America or the 
Cape of Good Hope is obliged to pass the region of calms. 
It is therefore merely a conjecture when it is stated that the 
southern boundary of the north-east trade-wind varies be¬ 
tween 3° and 7° N. lat., and that tho mean boundary is 
between 4° and 3° N. lat. 

Respecting the south-eastern trade-wind, Capt. B. Hall 
states that near the continent of South America, when the 
sun is in the southern hemisphere, the trade-wind extends 
to between 30° and 31° S. lat., and that in the opposite, 
season it is met with four or five degrees farther north, near 
2o° S. lat. But Cook found that in tho interior of the 
Pacific this trade-wind does not extend south of 20° S. lat., 
at. least not when the sun is in the northern hemisphere. 
When the sun is in the opposite hemisphere, the regular 
trade-wind seems to advance to 25° or 26 ,J S. lat. But ac¬ 
cording to several statements, it would appear that this \vind 
is by no means so regular along its southern border as in 
the Atlantic, and that it is frequently interrupted by winds 
from the west and south-west. 

In the Pacific, as in the Atlantic, the south-east trade- 
wind extends some degrees north of the equator when the 
sun is in the northern hemisphere. In the beginning of July, 
Capt. B. Hall met with it in 3 U 30' N. lat.; and this is die 
season in which it may be considered as advancing farthest; 
to the north. The last-mentioned navigator observes that 
towards their northern boundary these winds blow from 
the south, hut farther south gradually draw more to tin; 
east, and at their southern limit are quite easterly, in the 
opposite season, the south-east trade-wind seems to recede 
from one to two degrees sdfrth of the equator, as is the case; 
in the Atlantic Ocean. 

The want of exact information respecting the southern 
boundary of the north-east trade-wind renders it i npossible 
to compare the extent of the Region of Calms in the 
Pacific with that in the Atlantic. It is certain that in the 
Pacific the central lino of this region is north of the equa¬ 
tor, but probably nearer to the line than in the Atlantic; 
perhaps between 2 y and 3° N. lat. In passing this region 
the navigator meets with calms, interrupted by short squalls 
and accompanied by a little rain. 

Tho south-east trade-wind is not met with near the coasts 
of South Amorica, but only at a distance of from 300 to 
400 miles. In the intervening space the wind always blows 
in the direction of the Andes from the south, changing 
during the day a few points to the west, and in the night 
freshening off from the land. These winds are always very 
light, and sometimes interrupted by calms. North of 
Guayaquil the winds always blow from the south-south-east, 
and are steady. The north-east trade-wind does not approach 
the coasts of the Mexican isthmus nearer than tho south¬ 
east shore of South America. It is only met with at a die 
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tance of above 700 miles from the land. In the tract of sea J 
lying between their eastern limit and the coast different j 
winds prevail in the different seasons. From Juno to No- j 
vernber, both included, the prevailing wind is from the 
north-west and west; it is very boisterous, and frequently 
conies in heavy gales, and tornados or furious squalls, which 
are accompanied by deluges of rain and most dangerous 
thunderstorms; they are sometimes interrupted by calms. 
These winds set in earlier at the eastern parts of the isth¬ 
mus than in the western. At Panama they are expected in 
March, and at S. Bias in the middle of June. During this 
season the navigation along this coast is \ cry dangerous; 
there are also few good harbours, and even most of them are 
abandoned by the inhabitants on account of their unhcalthi- 
lioss. In the opposite season, from December to May included, 
the prevalent winds between Fanania and Cape Blanco do 
Nicoya arc north-west and northerly, and they are pretty 
steadv. From (Jape Blanco do Nicoya to some distance east of 
Acapulco the winds blow from east and north-east, generally 
with moderate strength, but they are sometimes interrupted 
by hard gales from the north-east, which are called Papay- 
agos, and are experienced between Capo Blanco (9° 31)' lat.) 
and Cape S. Catherine. They last f r several days, with a 
clear sky overhead and a dense red haze near the horizon. 
Other gales of a similar description sometimes occur in this 
season east of Acapulco, opposite the isthmus of Tehuan¬ 
tepec, whence they are culled Tehuantepec gales. They 
blow from the north. West of Acapulco, and from l»U to lot) 
miles from the land, the winds are variable, but the prevailing 
winds blow between south-south-east, and west-south-west. 
Nearer the coast, land and sea breezes are met with, blow¬ 
ing from the north-west during the day, and from north- 
cast at night. They are experienced also east of Acapulco 
to a distance of about ono hundred miles. 

U seems that the trade-winds cease at a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the eastern coasts of Asia, and that in the tract 
of sea hord'-ring on these coasts they are replaced by variable 
winds blowing generally from north-west and south-west, 
and also from south-east. But our information on this 
point is far too scanty to entitle us to speak even with a 
moderate degree of certainty. We are likewise entirely 
ignmaut. of the limits where those winds cease opposite the 
eastern coasts of Australia. They seem to blow as far west 
as the Corallian Sea, a portion of the ocean which is very 
seldom visited by vessels. Along the coasts of Australia the 
winds arc very variable. 

In the region of the wrinkle winds, south of the tradc- 
wimls, the weather and the turn and succession of the 
winds are, according to (.'apt. Fitzroy, remarkably uniform. 
According to his account, north-westerly winds prevail, 
bringing cloud* and rain in abundance. South-westerly 
succeed them, and partially dear the sky with their fury ; 
then the wind moderates and blows from the south-east 
quarter, where, after a short interval of fine weather, it dies 
uwuy. Light airs spring up from the north-east, freshening 
ns they wear round to north, and augment the store of 
moisture which they always bring. From the north they 
soon shift to the usual quarter, north-west, and between 
that point and the smith-west they shift back sometimes for 
weeks before they take another turn round. It never blows 
hard from east, rarely with anv strength from north-east, 
but occasional gales maybe expected in winter (between 
Juno and August) from south-east. Heavy tempests blow 
from we*t-north-\vcst to south-west. In the region of the 
variable winds north of tho trade-winds, the winds usually 
blow from the north-west and west, aud frequently in gales. 
When not strong, they are accompanied with heavy fogs. It 
seems however that in the subordinate basins along the 
coasts of Asia, tho Yellow, Japanese, and Okhotzk Seas, 
easterly winds are prevalent. In tho last-mentioned basin 
at least, east and south-east winds are constant in summer, 
and in winter are more frequent, than other winds. 

Respecting the Currents of the Pacific our information is 
still more scanty and doubtful. The facts which have been 
recorded, though numerous, are few when the immensity of 
tho subject and the difficulties which arise from its peculiar 
nature are considered. These tacts aw also mostly dis¬ 
joined, so that in many instances thev cannot bo connected 
without conjecture and hypothesis. Consequently little can 
bo said o.i this subject. 

It is cciiuin that ncai the southern polar circle a con¬ 
siderable portion of the surface of the ocean is in motion 
towards the north. This portion is situated between 140 ° 


and 200° \V. long. North of 60° S. lat. it gradually turns 
eastward, and between 45° and 35° S. lat. it sets towards 
the coast of South America, where it seems to divide in the 
tract of sea west of the island of Mocha (38 u S. lat.) and 
Cape Runicna (37°). The more narrow branch runs off 
southward towards Tierra del Fuego. It is frequently 
strong north of 40° S. lat., but feeble farther south, except 
daring and before strong or lasting southerly winds. It con¬ 
tinues along the southern coasts of Tierra del Fuego to 
Cape Horn westward, and is found in this part to run with 
an average rate of a mile an hour. Its strength is greater 
during westerly winds, and sometimes during easterly 
winds is nearly imperceptible. As the current sets rather 
from the land, it diminishes the dangers which attend the 
navigation along such a rocky coast. Opposite the island 
of Mocha and Cape Kumena, and some distance west of 
them, the current, according toCapt. Fitzroy, usually runs 
to the north-west at the rate of from half a mile to a mile and 
a half an hour. But the current is not wide ; and from 20 to 
30 miles from the land, it is hardly perceptible. This how¬ 
ever scorns to be the heginuing of the Peruvian current, 
which runs hence northward along the western coast of 
America as far north as Puntade Pariiia (near 5° S. hit.). Tho 
current extends about 100 miles from the coast, and is of 
moderate velocity, generally not exceeding a mile an hour. 
It is however remarkable on account of the cold water which 
it carries from tho south to the north. The difference of the 
temperature of the water within the current and that of tho 
surface of the ocean without the current is considerable. At 
Callao the former indicates (>2° Fahr., whilst in the same 
latitude, but about 300 miles from tho coast, the tempera¬ 
ture of the sea is between 77° and 70°. From the Puntade 
Pariiia the current recedes from the coast, running oif in a 
north-western direction to tho islands of Galapagos, en¬ 
larging in width, but increasing in velocity. Near these 
islands (Japt. Fitzroy found tho current setting north-west, 
and running between two and live miles an hour. Though 
the current has now reached the equator, its temperature 
has not increased. Along the southern shores of Alhcunarlo 
Island, one of the Galapagos, the thermometer immersed in 
the sea only indicates G0 U , while on the northern shores it 
stands at 80°. The high temperature of the water on the north 
side seems to be the common temperature of the sea near 
the equator, but (Japt. Fitzroy ascribes it to a warmer body of 
water issuing fiotn the Bay of Panama, which he considers 
as a sort of Gulf-stream. From the Galapagos the current 
runs westward towards the centre of the ocean, and it in¬ 
creases considerably in width, the northern border advancing 
some degrees north of the equator, while the southern runs 
south-west, and passes 10° S. lut. But its velocity decreases 
gradually as it proceeds westward, whilst its temperature in¬ 
crease*. About the meridian of 103° \V. lat., Capt. Beecliey 
found it still running 28 miles a day. A difference between 
tlie water of the current and that of the sea without it is 
still sensible as far west as 150 and 100° W. long., where the 
former is about 77 u and the latter is increased to 85 °. Before 
the current reaches 180° W. long, it is lost in the drift-cur¬ 
rent, which appears in the ocean as far as the trade-winds 
prevail, and the difference of the temperature is no longer 
perceptible. Along tlie northern border of the Peruvian 
current, between 120° and 160 J W. long, and between 5 g 
and 10° N. lat., a current lias been observed, which sets in 
an opposite direction eastward, but the facts arc still too few 
to enable us to determine whether it is only the counter- 
current of the Peruvian current ora separate current. 

The body of warm water which, according to Cap!. Fifz- 
rov, joins the Peruvian current near the Galapagos Islands, 
and which issues from the Bay of Panama, has been already 
mentioned. This body of water may be connected with the 
Mexican current, which runs along the coast of Central 
America and Mexico between 86° and 100° W. long. It is 
perceptible as far as 100 miles from the coast, but the 
current alternates. From December to April it runs east¬ 
ward, and from May to December wostward. Tlie velocity is 
moderate, never exceeding one mile and a half in an hour. 
The temperature of the water lias not been determined, but 
it is supposed that it is warmer than that of the sea farther 
west. Capt Beecliey found a girdle of warm water between 
the equator and 14° 22'N. lat., in 102° W. long. This is 
the last permanent current which requires to be mentioned in 
t he eastern portion of the Pacific south of the northern tropic. 

Thfe drift-current of the trade-winds seems to be much less 
rapid than in the Atlantic. According to Capt, Beecliey it 
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does not exceed five milc9 per day. But where this drift- 
current approaches the western borders of the Pacific, espe¬ 
cially the inlands which lie between the north-eastern part 
of Australia and the south eastern coasts of China, and 
which occupy a space of 38 degrees of latitude, it begins to 
divide into several currents of greater velocity, among which 
three are noticed particularly. The most southern seems to 
separate from the drift-current between the Friendly and 
Fidgee or Wites Islands, between 170® and 180® W. long., 
and to run to the New Hebrides and New Caledonia, but it ap¬ 
pears to be lost before it reaches the Corallian Sea. Little is 
known of it. The second lies much farther north, between the 
equator and 8® or 9° N. lat., and runs along the northern 
coast of Papua, or rather at some distance from it. It begins 
near 150° E. long., and terminates in the straits which 
divide the western extremity of Papua from Gilolo. This 
current is influenced by the monsoons prevalent in that sea, 
so that during the south-west monsoon it sets eastward, and 
westward during the north-cast monsoon. It frequently 
runs with great velocity, especially in the western portion. 
The third current, which branches off from the drift-cur¬ 
rent of the trade-winds, is observed along the northern 
border of this region. It sets westward with moderate 
strength, until it is lost in the sea between the Philippine 
Lbinds and Japan opposite the island of Formosa. Its 
width is not well ascertained. 

South of the trade-winds and without their reach, a cur¬ 
rent is observed along the eastern coast of Australia south 
of Sandy Point. It has been asserted that this current 
always sets southward; but the more accurate investiga¬ 
tion of Jeffreys shows, that from 28® S. lat. to the southern 
extremity of Tasmania, or Van Diemen’s Land, the current 
during the summer, or from August or September to April 
or May, sets along the coast, and seaward to a distance of 
la or 18 miles, to the west of south, with a force of about one 
mile and a quarter in an hour; but at the distance of between 
18 ami 40 miles, to the east of north, running about three- 
quarters of a uiilc in an hour. In winter, these currents run 
in the opposite direction. This is partly confirmed by Cap¬ 
tain Fitzmy, who says, that in the passage from New Zea¬ 
land to Sidney he found alternately northerly and south¬ 
easterly currents, and that while the stream set from the 
north the temperature of the water was 72®, but when tho 
current ran from the south only 67°. 

North of the drift of the trade-winds, a constant current 
is found to set along the southern coast of Japan eastward, 
and to decline at about 115® E. long, to the north. It runs 
with considerable strength, and is perceptible at a great dis¬ 
tance from the shores. Whether this current, like the Gulf- 
stream in the Atlantic, traverses the whole breadth of the 
Pacific, is not known; but a strong current setting in an 
easterly direction in this portion of the Pacific was ex¬ 
perienced by Kotzebue, who found that near 40® N. lat. he 
uul been set five degrees of longitude in 18 days, or about 
14 miles a day; and h current of similar strength seems to 
run along the northern coast of America from 55° to 30° N. 
lat., but along these shores it sets south-east. 

It does not appear whether the last-mentioned current is 
connected with the current in Behring’s Strait, but it is cer¬ 
tain that a strong current sets through this strait north¬ 
ward, or rather nortli-north-east. It is strongest on the 
Asiatic shore, where it runs from two to three miles an 
hour, but on the American shore only one mile and a half 
on an.average. This current prevents the masses of ice 
which surround the arctic pole from advancing southward 
and spreading into the KamtchatkalSea: it presses them 
together between the northern shores of America and Asia, 
where they constitute an impenetrable barrier, and render 
abortive the attempts of the most skilful and boldest navi¬ 
gator to advance nearer to the pole. 

The tracks kept by vessels in navigating a sea are of 
course determined by the knowledge which the seaman 
possesses of the direction of the winds and currents. We 
shall mention the most important of these tracks. Vessels 
bound from Valparaiso or any other port of Chile, for Callao 
or Guayaquil, keep along the shore of South America at no 
great distance from the land, as in these parts both winds 
and currents are always in their favour, both being to tho 
north. But in the voyage from Callao and Guayaquil both 
the wind and current are contrary, and accordingly vessels 
after leaving these ports sail south-west or west-south¬ 
west until, having obtained a distance of 300 or 400 miles 
from the land, they meet tho trade-wind, by means of which 
P. C., No. 1054. 


they make southing until they get out of the trade-wind 
into the region of the variable winds, whim they direct their 
course to the place for which they are bound. In winter 
therefore they sail southward to 30® or 31® S. lat., before 
they endeavour to make some port, and in summer only to 
25® S. lat. 

In sailing from the ports of Peru and Chile to those of 
Acaplilco, S. Bias, and Guaymas, three different tracks are 
followed. From December to May, their course from 
Peru to Mexico generally lies near the continent and 
within the Mexican current, as this current sets westward 
during this season, and the winds along this coast arc 
partly favourable. But in returning in the same season 
from Acapulco to Guayaquil or Callao, the vessels get out 
of tho current by a southerly course, and then sail parallel 
to the continent, but about 500 miles from it, until they 
come opposite the Bay of Panama, when they shape their 
course to the place of destination. This track is called by the 
seamen of the adjacent countries, navigation por el meri- 
diano. But from May to November the track of the sea 
along this coast is subject to hard gales and squalls and ex¬ 
tremely bad weather, and the navigation is accordingly un 
safe, and is avoided. During this season the vessels draw 
off from the shores to the distance of a thousand miles and 
more, and then, by means of the trade-winds and the preva 
lent currents, they try to make southing or northing, accord¬ 
ing to the direction of their voyage. This tract is called 
navigation por altura. This course is chiclly kept by 
vessels sailing between the ports of Mexico and Chile. 
Those which sail from Mexico to Guayaquil or Callao keep 
closer to the shores of Central America, ami when they have 
| passed the Bay of Panama, they shape their course to 
| Guayaquil and Lima. 

| Tlie track most frequented in traversing the whole expanse 
• of the Pacific from east to west and west to east, lies in tho 
] eastern portion of the ocean, in a south-eastern and norlh- 
i western direction. Vessels leaving the ports of Mexico sail 
! westward, but those from South America sail north-west, 
. until they reach 20® N. lat., about ten degrees east of the 
! Sandwich Islands. These islands, lying nearly in the 
middle of the track between South America and tho 
Chinese Sea, are commonly resorted to for refreshments. 

[ From the Sandwich Islands the direction of the track is 
nearly west, between 15® and 20® N. lat., and tho Chinese 
Sea is entered by tho straits between the island of Luzon 
and that of Formosa. This is the northern track across tho 
Pacific, and it is considered the shorter, because the voyage 
is thus made in less time than by the southern track;. tho 
latter is really somewhat shorter, but as it lies through a 
! sea beset with numerous low islands and reefs, the vessels 
1 are exposed to much more danger, and the precautions 
| necessary to avoid them cause a delay which renders the 
j voyages longer than by the northern track. This southern 
great thoroughfare across the Pacific runs between the 
Paamuto Islands on the south and the Marquesas on the 
north, and lies mostly in the southern hemisphere, cutting 
the equator near 1(>5° E. long., whence it continues north¬ 
west and joins the northern track between Luzon and 
Japan. These two lines are followed by vessels from the 
i coast of South America; the northern also is followed by 
I those from Central America and Mexico bound for China 
! and the East Indies. But in these parts of the ocean the 
I winds and currents being to the west, vessels which follow 
I them on their return to America would meet with great 
delays, and therefore the tracks which I hey follow ,i sailing 
1 eastward lie beyond the limit of the trade-winds and their 
drift-current, either north of 30® N. lat. or south of 30® 8. 
lat. Vessels sailing from the Chinese Sea to tho puts of 
Mexico or the western coast of North America, and having 
passed either to the south or north of the island of Formosa, 
and usually on the north during tho south-west monsoon, 
soon reach by a north-eastern course the sea where the trade- 
winds and their current are not felt. Iti keeping north of 
30° N. lat. they traverse a sea free from islands and dangers, 
and make the coast of the peninsula of California south of 
30®, whence they direct their course to tho port for which 
they are bound. Vessels sailing from Sidney to Smith 
America pass between New Zealand on the south and Nor¬ 
folk Island on the north, and keep an easterly course until 
they enter the sea near tho coast of South America, where 
the trade-winds do not blow and the current sets north. 
On arriving there, they reach their destination by the track* 
already mentioned, 

Vol. XVII.—R 
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With respect to vessels sailing from Sidney to the Indian 
Archipelago, they may make the Western Passage, which 
lies tinmigh Bass's Strait and round Australia through the 
Indian Sea, or they may make the Eastern Passage. The 
Inner Eastern Passage lies along the north-eastern coast of 
Australia and leads through Torres Strait. This passage 
is far the shortest, but it is rarely used by vessels sailing to 
India, on account of the numerous dangers to be encountered 
in the long and narrow strait between the rocky coasts of 
Australia and the numerous reefs of the Corallian Sea, 
though this part of the sea lias been surveyed and laid 
clown with great accuracy by Flinders. In the only 
M.Msim in which it could he navigated with advantage, 
that is during the north-west monsoon, the dangers are j 
increased by frequent fogs of long continuance and by 
variable winds. The Outer Eastern Passages however is 
frequently used by vessels sailing from Sidney to India. 
In sailing along this track, a vessel after leaving Sid¬ 
ney runs eastward till it has passed to the east of the Co- 
raliinn Sea; it then turns northward, leaving New Caledonia 
ami the New Hebrides on the east, until it gets near the 
New Georgian Archipelago. It then sails along the 
southern borders of this archipclag but at some distance 
from it, and passes through St. George’s Channel between 
New Britain and New Ireland, •whence it runs along the 
northern coasts of Papua ami enters the Indian Sea cither 
by Gal low a Strait between Papua aud the small island of 
Sallaw nty, or by Pitt’s Strait between Sallawatty and llat- 
lanie. another small island. Though this track i- frequently 
t(.ken by vessels bound from Sidney to the Indian Arclti- 
pchuro or Bengal, it is not used by vessels sailing in an 
opposue direction, which always prefer the Western Pass-j 
age round Australia. 

It has been already observed, that the current which sets 
northward through Behring's Strait, prevents the ice ol the 
Arctic Polar Sea from passing southward into the Kamt- 
clintka Sea. It may he added, that the floating masses of! 
ice of the Antarctic Polar Sea are frequently met with 1 
towards the American coast, hut beyond the southerly cur¬ 
rent, between 00° and 00°, and between 140° and 200° W. 
long, ml even north of .00°. Farther west, in the sea 
south of Australia, it is supposed that ice never passes 
beyond 60" S. hit. 

(Cook's Voyages; Flinders’s Voyage to Terra Australis; 
Basil Hall’s Extracts from a Journal written on the Coasts 
of Chile , fie. ; Kotzebue's Voyage if Discovery* and Second 
l 'oyage round the World ; Krusenstcrn’s Voyage round 
the World , and Me moires , #c.: Beeehey’s Voyage to the 
Pacijic and tickling's Strait ; Fitzroy and Darwin, in The 
Narrative of the Surveying Voyages of the Adventure and 
Beagle; Humboldt's Essai Po/itioua snr fa Noucellr Es- 
pagne; Meyen's It rise um die I Vert ; Krusenstern's Allas 
dc l'Ocean Paci/i<iuc; Duperrey's Carte da Mnuremcnt des 
Eaux ti la surf dee de fa mer dans le (I rand Ocean ; Jeffery's 
and Roe's Genera / Chart of Terra Australis; B erg hail s’s 
Physikalischer A lias .) 

PA'CIO, GllJLIO, horn in 1550, at Vicenza, in the 


made him a knight of St. Mark. After some time however 
he returned to nis family, which he had left at Valence, 
where he died in 1635. A friend wrote the following distich 
for his monument:— 

ltala d&t cutms tellus, Germanica fiirrwim, 

Gallic* jut civit; die milti quae patria ? 

Pacio wrote many treatises and commentaries on the 
Roman law; among others: 1, ‘De Juris Methodo Libri 
Duo.’ 2, 4 Juris Civilis Romani Initia et Progressus/ con¬ 
sisting of a Commentary on the twelve Tables, of Notes on 
Fragments of Ulpian and Gaius, on Pomponius ‘De Ori- 
giue J uris,’ and upon the last two titles of the Pandects. 
3, ‘ Picturae duajde Gradibus secundum Jus Civile et Cuno- 
uicum.’ 4, 1 De Contractibus.’ 5, ‘De Pactis ct Transuo- 
tionibus.’ G, ‘In Decretales Libri V.’ 7, ‘ Consuetudincs 

Feudorum.’ Pacius edited also the following works:— 
8, ‘Corpus Juris Civilis cum Notis ct Lcgum Argument!*,’ 
fol., Geneva, 1580. 9, 4 Justiniani Imperatoris Institution 

nuni Libri IV.' 10, 4 Sapientissimi Curopalutae doOHiciuli- 
bus Palatii Constantinopolitani et Otticiis Magnee Ecclesiio 
Li bell us,’ Greek and Latin, Heidelberg, 1588. He also 
published several editions of the * Organon’ of Aristotle, of 
which he made a new Latin translation. He also edited the 
works of Aristotle, in 2 vols. 8vo., 1597. His other works 
on various subjects are: 11, ‘In Porphyrii Isagogcn et 
Aristotelis Organum Commcntariusanalyturns,’ 4to., Frank¬ 
fort, 1597. 12, ‘De Dominio Maris Hadriatici inter Serc- 

I nissimum Rcgem Ilispaniarum ob Regnum Neapolilauum 
! et Seienissiinam Reinpublicam Venetam,’ Lyons, 1619. 
In this curious work he defends with great skill llie do¬ 
minion asserted by the Venetian republic over the Adriatic. 
Sea as far as Cape Leuca, on the several grounds of old pre¬ 
scription, of having its territories round the greater part of 
that gulf, on the obligation of keeping it free from pirates, 

| and maintaining the only naval armament on its coasts. 
The work is interesting, as affecting other similar questions 
of ‘ mare clausum’ and the rights of dominion claimed by 
other powers over the narrow seas near their coasts. 13, 
‘Doctrina Peripatetica.’ 14, Lastly, after Pucio’s death, 
was published at Amsterdam, in 1643, ‘Posthumus Pacio- 
nus, seu Definitiones Juris utriusque.' 

(Lorenzo Crasso, Elogi di Uomini Letter ati ; Thomasini, 
Elogin Doctor um; Gassendi, Vita Peirescii.) 

PA'CLITES, De Montfort’s name for a genus of Belem- 
nites* composed of those species which arc described as 
being curved towards the extremity, with a pore at the apex, 
and a straight elongated aperture. Belemnites ungulatus 
of De Blainville is an example. 

PACTO'LIANS, the name by which M. Milne Edwards 
designates a tribe of the Apterurous family of the Anomu- 
rous section of crustaceans. The other tribes belonging to 
this family are the Dromians , the Homolians , the Jlanitii- 
ans , the Poredlanians* the Hipfiians , and the Pagurians . 
(Seo these different tribes under the respective family titles 
or leading generic names, such asIIIppA; HippaTrihk.) 
The Piictoliam arc placed by the author above named be¬ 
tween the Homolians and the Pahinians. 


Venetian state, learned Latin, Greek, and Hebrew at an 
early ago, and became well acquainted with every branch of 
classical learning. Being accused before the ecclesiastical 
authorities of reading hooks forbidden by the church of 
Rome, he became alarmed, arm escaped to Switzerland, 
where ho earned his livelihood as a teacher. Ho was after- 


But it is not without some uncertainty that M. Milne 
Edwards gives such a position to the singular crustacean 
described by Dr. Leach under the name of Puctolus. In 
the conformation of the carapace , the mouth , and the abdo¬ 
men* indeed, it resembles some of the Oxyrhynehs , but in 
.the structure of its feet there are anomalies which distin¬ 


wards appointed professor of philosophy at Heidelberg, 
where he assumed the name of 4 Pacius & Beriga,' from a 
country-house belonging to his family near Vicenza. Ho 
travelled through Germany and Hungary, and after some 
years he was invited by the duke of Bouillon to his newly 
established university of S£duu, where lie taught nhilosophy 
with great success; but the civil wars raging in that part of 
the country, he removed to Nismes, and thence to Mont¬ 
pellier, whore he was made professor of law in that univer¬ 
sity about the year 1600. The afterwards celebrated Peiresc 
was one of his disciples. Henri IV. bestowed on Pacius 
the honorary rank of king’s counsellor. Pacius had long 
professed the reformed religion, and Peiresc earnestly but 
unsuccessfully attempted to induce him to settle near him 
at Aix, and to return to Catholicism. From Montpellier, 
Pacius removed to the university of Valence in Dauphine, 
where h«« reputation as a jurist increased and spread 
throughout Europe. He was offered chairs at Leyden, 
Pisa, and Padua. He chose the last university, where he 
was received with great honours, and the Venetian senate 


guish it from other Decapods. Tlio anterior feet aro finger¬ 
less, whilst the two last pairs are terminated by a didactyl- 
ous claw. Upon this form the family entirely depends, for 
no other genus, we believe we might add species, is 
known. 

Pactolus. 

Generic Character.-— First joint of the external antennae 
long and cylindrical. Feet moderately long and rather 
stout, the two anterior shorter than the others, not termi¬ 
nated by a mantis or pincers, but only provided with a simple 
hooked nail; the second pair terminated in the same way; 
the third pair unknown; fourth and fifth pair didactylous. 
Carapace triangular, elongated, rather convex on each side 
behind, not thorny above, and terminated anteriorly by a 
very long, sharp, delicate and entire rostrum, similar to that 
of the Leptopodice. [Macropodians, vol. xiv., p. 255.] 
Abdomen of the female composed of five joints, the first 
narrow, the three following transverse and linear, and the 
fifth very large and nearly rounded. Eyes very large, situ- 
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ated behind the antennas always projecting from their 
fosset; a singlo point behind each orbit. 

Example, Pactolus Boscii. Length eight lines, nearly 
two of which belong to the rostrum, which is furnished with 
small spines directed obliquely on tho sides; carapace 
smooth, brownish; feet variegated with ruddy and whitish. 
Country unknown. 


i 



lVtolns Bosch. (N.B. Third pair of feet supplied from Dr. Loach’w figure, 
Zool. Mi midi.) 

PACTOLUS. [Lydia.] 

PACU'VIUS, MARCUS, a native of Brundusium, a 
Latin dramatic poet, and the nephew of Ennius, also dis¬ 
tinguished himself as a painter. He was born about 21!) 
jj.cj. Pliny ( Hist. Nat., xxxv. 4, 7) mentions some works exe¬ 
cuted by him in the temple of Hercules, in the Forum Boa- 
rium at Rome, which apparently did him considerable 
honour; he remarks at the same time that he was the last 
who painted with hands polite (‘honestis multibus')• with the 
exception perhaps of Turpilius Labeo of Verona, a Roman 
knight of his own times. 

Some fragments of the tragedies of Pacuvius are still ex¬ 
tant, and according to Quintilian {Inst. Or., x. l)they were not 
without their merits. He died at Tarentum in the noth year 
of his age. Ho wrote a simple epitaph upon himself, which 
has been preserved by Aulus Gellius (i. 24): * Adolesccns, 
tamenetsi properas, te hoc saxum rogat, uti ad se adspicias, 
deindc quod scriptum est, legas. Hie sunt poet® Pacuvii 
Marci sitaossa. Hoc volebam ; nescius ne esses : vale.’ The 
Fragments of Pacuvius were collected by Henry Stephens, 
Paris, 1564, 8vo.; and have since been printed in several 
editions of the ‘ Corpus Poetarum Latinorum.' Cicero, in 
his treatise ‘ On Friendship* (c. 7), introduces Ladius as 
speaking in terms of commendation of the ‘ Orestes' of his 
friend Pacuvius. Pacuvius was fifty years older than 
Attius, who exhibited a play in his thirtieth year, at the 
same time that Pacuvius, then his eightieth year, ex¬ 
hibited one. (Cic., Brut., c. 64J 
PADANG. [Sumatra.] 

PADDINGTON. [London.] 

PADDY BIRD. [Rice Bird.] 

PADERBORN, formerly a bishopric of the German 
empire, in the circle of Westphalia, was assigned to Prussia 
in 1802; it is now divided among the three governments 
which form the Prussian province of Westphalia; the por¬ 
tion still called Paderborn is a circle of the government of 
Mindcn. It is bounded by some oifsets of the Egge Moun¬ 
tains, but on the whole it is level, and has extensive heaths 
and marshes. The soil is fertile, hut docs not produce suffi¬ 
cient. corn for the home consumption. Much hemp is grown ; 
the forests are considerable; the inhabitants breed great 
numbers of sheep and swine; the mineral products are coals, 
iron, and salt. 

PADERBORN, the capital of the circle, in 51° 44' N. laf. 
and 8 tJ 44'E. long., is situated on the river Pader, from which 
it has its name, signifying ‘ the source of the Pader.’ This 
river is formed by five springs that run under the cathedral 
and the adjacent houses. It is surrounded with walls 
and has five gates. The houses of Paderborn are tolerably 
well built, but the streets arc narrow and dark. It is said 
to have been for a time the residence of Charlemagne, who 
founded the bishopric. The building of the cathedral was 
begun in the year 777; it was destroyed by fire in 1000. A 
new cathedral was completed in 1015, but the chapel of St. 


Bartholomew is tho only part of it that remains. The pre¬ 
sent cathedral was built in tho twelfth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies, and underwent many changes in the fifteenth, six¬ 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries. The steeple was destroyed 
by lightning in 1815. The cathedral contains the remains 
of St. Leborius (which were brought from France in 836) 
in a coffin of silver gilt. It formerly possessed, besides other 
treasures, the golden images of the twelve apostles, which 
Duke Christian of Brunswick, who took the city in io c 20, 
carried away with him, as well as the silver coffin, which at 
that time contained the body of tho saint, and which he 
coined into dollars, with tho legend, ‘ The friend of God and 
the enemy of tho priests.* There are three other Roman 
Catholic churches and one Protestant church, a seminary for 
priests, a Catholic gymnasium, a Jewish school, and nume¬ 
rous useful and charitable institutions. It is still the see of 
a bishop and chapter. The university, founded in 1623. was 
abolished in 18 I D, and the funds applied to the gymnasia at 
Paderborn and Minister. 

Paderborn was one of the Hanse towns, and a free impe¬ 
rial city, but became subject to the bishop and chapter, 
and the capital of the bishopric. Tho inhabitants, 8U00 in 
number, have no manufactures of importance, hut. exten¬ 
sive breweries and distilleries, and a considerable inland trade. 

PADILLA, JUAN LOPEZ DE, the leader of a popular 
insurrection in Castile against the ministers of Charles V., 
known as La Guerra de las Coimmidades , was the son of 
Pedro Lopez, a nobleman who held the high office of Adr¬ 
ian t ado Mayor of that kingdom. After the death of Fer¬ 
dinand V. (1516), the crown of Aragon and Castile, toge¬ 
ther with the extensive possessions dependent on them in 
Europe, as well as in Africa and America, devolved upon 
his grandson Charles, then in his sixteenth year. [Charles 
V.] The young prince appointed Adrian of Utrecht to 
administer the kingdom in his absence, but such was the 
aversion of the Spaniards to the government of a stranger, 
that Adrian's claim would at once have been rejected, had 
not the celebrated Cardinal Xiinenoz [Cisneros] consented 
to acknowledge him as regent, and canyon the government 
in conjunction with him. However, Adrian and his Flemish 
associates in the administration soon rendered themselves 
exceedingly obnoxious by their utter incapacity, their cor¬ 
ruption, and their griping avarice. The laws of the kingdom 
were completely disregarded, the high offices of the state 
either given to foreigners or sold to the highest bidder; and 
the revenue of Spain, instead of being spent at home, found 
its way into Germany: the sovereign himself, who was lar 
from his natural dominions, was a candidate for the imperial 
throne, then vacant, by the death of his grandfather Maxi¬ 
milian. All these causes of discontent, increased by Charles’s 
disregard to the remonstrances sent him by the Cortes, 
spread w idely through the Peninsula. The city of Toledo 
was the first to show symptoms of rebellion. On the arrival 
of Charles at Valladolid for the purpose of receiving from 
the Cortes assembled there the oath of allegiance as heir to 
the crown of Castile, the deputies of Toledo were entrusted 
by their constituents with u lengthy memorial containing 
their grievances. Though Charles did not openly deny 
their petition, ho referred them to the Cories about to be 
assembled at Santiago, and quitted Spain to take possession 
of the Imperial crown. 

When the people of Toledo heard that tho deputies 
assembled in Galicia had voted the emperor a free gift with¬ 
out obtaining redress of any of their grievances, they rose 
tumultuously in arms. Their first act. was to seize upon tins 
Alcazar, a royal palace and fortress on an eminence com¬ 
manding Toledo, and after appointing Padilla to be their 
leader, to establish a popular form of government. Segovia, 
Toro, Salamanca, Murcia, and Avila followed the example. 
A general meeting was convened at Avila, and a solemn 
league formed for the mutual defence of their rights, the 
direction of affairs being entrusted to a council composed ol 
the deputies of all the towns, under the name of Junta de 
las Comurtidades. In the meanwhile Adrian, who resided 
at Valladolid, then the capital of Spain, sent u body of 
troops under Ronquillo, to chastise the rebels; but while he 
was besieging Segovia, Padilla, with a body of insurgents 
from Toledo, came to the assistance of the citizens, and de¬ 
feated the royal troops. The next step of Padilla was to 
march upon Tordcsillas, the place where queen Joanna, 
Charles V.'a mother, had resided since the (loath of her 
husband. Being admitted to the presence of the princess, 
who had long been in a state of mental debility, Padilla ami 
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hln followers renounced the autliorify of the regent,* and her days. Thus ended this bold though unsuccessful 
Sliced her at the head of the government. From thence attempt of the commons to assert their rights, which con- 
thev proceeded to Valladolid, and deposing Adrian, seized tributod greatly to increase and extend the power of the 
upon the archives and the seals of the kingdom. The Junta crown. With the exception of the graphic and admirable 
then drew up a lengthy remonstrance, containing a state of sketch by Dr. Robertson, in bis 4 History of Charles V.,’ wo 
their grievances, anil sent with it two of their number to possess no other history of these important events but what 
the emperor. Everything now augured success to the nas been preserved by the Spanish writers, who are oil in 
cause of popular liberty, but dissension soon broke out in favour of the rights of the crown. There are in the librury 
the ranks of its supporters. The Junta, relying on the una- of the British Museum two inedited manuscripts contain- 
nimity with which the nation had submitted to their autho- ing an account of these wars, which were unknown to Dr. 
rity, and seeing ho royalist forces on the Held to obstruct Robertson. Martinez de la Rosa is the author of a tragedy 
their designs, began seriously to think of reforming several entitled 1 Maria de Padilla.’ 

political abuses and various measures were proposed and ( IMacion de las Comunidctdes , MS. Bib. Eger tort, in the 
carried, which struck no less at the privileges of ihe nobles British Museum, No. 303; Tratado de las Comunidades , 
than at the prerogatives of the crown. This produced ib., No. 310; Robertson’s Charles V. 9 vol. ii. (sixth edit.); 
a union of the nobility with the royalists. The Junta, who Sandoval, Hist, de Carlos V.; Martinez de la Rosa, Bosquejo 
now became jealous of Padilla's popularity, deprived him -of de la Guerra de las Comunidades, vol. iii.) 
the command of their forces, and appointed Don Pedro PADILLA, LORENZO DE,one of the historiographers 
Giron the eldest son of the Co tide de Urciin, a nobleman of to Charles V., was born at Antenuera, a town of Andalusia, 


high rank, hut wholly unequal to the task entrusted to him. 

‘in December, 1520, the royalists, under the Condo do 
IJaro, defeated the popular army, attacked and took Tordc- 
sillas, released queen Joanna, and regained possession of the 
archives and seals of the kingdom, besides making fourteen 
members of the Junta prisoners/ This severe blow was fol¬ 
lowed by the immediate disbandment of the insurgents and 
the lo>s of their general, who, betraying the cause of the 
people, passed over to the royalists. Padilla was now raised 
to the command of the army, lie was at first successful in 
various small encounters, and by means of skilful tnuiuxm- 
v res succeeded in avoiding a general engagement with the 
veteran troops of Charles; but at length the royalists closing 
upon him cm all sides, he was obliged to hazard a battle, in 
which he was completely defeated at Villalar, 23rd of April, 
1.V21. 

Padilla, who had been severely wounded in the conflict, 
was made prisoner, together with some of his principal 
officers, and executed on the day following that on which 
the battle was fought. Sandoval, and after him Dr. Robert¬ 
son, have preserved us two letters, full of eloquence and 
manly feeling, which the illustrious martyr of liberty wrote a 
few hours previous to his execution; one addressed to the 
city of Toledo, the other to his wife Dona Maria Pacheco, in 
which are some remarkable passages breathing respect and 
filial love towards his lather Pedro Lopez, who fought 
against him under the royal banners. 

PADILLA, DONA MARIA PACHECO DE, the off¬ 
spring of one of the most illustrious families in Spain, was 
early married to John of Padilla, whose political principles 
she embraced, and whose cause she most siranuously de¬ 
fended. After tho execution of her husband, she sworo to 
support tho sinking cause of the people, and to revenge his 
fate. The citizens of Toledo, who had learned on former 
occasions to appreciate her virtues, entrusted her with the 
defence of their rights. The prudence and vigour with 
which she acted justified the confidence placed in Tier. She 
wrote to tho general of the French, who had just invaded 
Navarre, to advance into Castile, promising him her power¬ 
ful aid. In order to procure the tnoucy requisite for raising 
an army, she went in person to the cathedral of Toledo, 
where a vast treusuro of ecclesiastical wealth was preserved; 
and entering the temple in solemn procession with all the 
marks of the deepest sorrow on her countenance, proceeded 
to take possession of the sacred deposit. She moreover 
adroitly put into practice every artifice that could interest 
or intlauic the populace. For this purpose she ordered her 
troops to uso crucifixes instead of crosses, and she marched 
through the streets with her son, a young child, dressed in 
the deepest mourning, seated on a mule, and having a 
standard carried before him, oil which was represented his 
fathers execution. All her efforts were however fruitless: 
the rebellion, now confined almost within the walls of To¬ 
ledo, was speedily crushed in oilier parts of tho Peninsula. 
By the total discomfiture of tho launch, who were obliged 
to repass the Pyrenees in baste, all the royalist forces were 
brought into operation; and Toledo, the last refuge of the 
Comuneros, was invested. Though she defended herself 
with the greatest courage for four months within tho walls 
of the citadel, the clergy, whom she had highly offended 
by her ^nations, ceasing to give her their support, she 
was obliged to surrender that fortress. It appears however 
that tlie means were facilitated to her of making her escape * 
for she lied to Portugal, where she passed the remainder of 


towards the end of the fifteenth century. When still 
young ho was, ow r ing to his eminent virtues and profound 
learning, raised to the dignity of archdeacon of Honda in 
the diocese of Malaga. At the same time he was appointed 
historiographer to the crown, when he devoted his time 
entirely to the study of the antiquities and history of* his 
native country. Padilla died in 1040, leaving behind him 
a general history of Spain, divided into four parts, a few 
sheets of which have been printed, according to Nicolas 
Antonio (Bib. Nov., vol. ii.), a circumstance which proves 
that the whole work was committed to the press, though 
tho impression was probably never completed. The ori¬ 
ginal manuscript was still existing at the end of the last 
century in the library of the convent of St. Paul at 
Cordova, but has since disappeared. Florian de Ocampo, 
Padilla’s successor in office, has been accused of appropri¬ 
ating to himself a voluminous treatise of this writer on the 
antient geography of Spain, which he inserted almost 
entire in the first books of his 4 Crouica General de Espana.* 
Besides the above works, Padilla wrote the following : 4 Ca- 
talogo de los Santos de Espafia,’Toledo, 1508, fol.; and 
Libro dc las Antiguedades de Espana,’ afterwards edited 
by Pellicer, Valencia, 1660, 12mo. The following arc still 
inedited:—1, * Geografla de Espana;' 2, 4 Nobiliario o Li¬ 
nages de Espana;’ 3, 1 Origcn y Sucosion de los Principcs 
dc la Casa de Austria hasta el Rey Don Felipe4, 4 Cata- 
logo de los Avzobispos de Toledo.* 

(Nicolaus Antonius, Bib. Nov. Script. Ilisp ., vol. ii., 

p. 6.) 

PADOLLUS, Do Mont fort's name for those species of 
the genus llaliotis which are distinguished by a large 
parallel rib hollowed interiorly, &c. [llALioxiDi, vol. xii., 

p. 16.1 

PA'DOVA, THE PROVINCE OF, called by tho 
English Padua, one of the provinces of the Lombardo-Vene¬ 
tian kingdom, is bounded on the north by the province of 
Treviso, on tho east by that of Venice, on the south by that 
of Rovigo, and on the west by the provinces of Vicenza and 
Verona. The province of Padua consists almost entirely of 
a plain crossed by the rivers Brenta, Baechiglione, Gorzone. 
and others, and sloping to the eastward towards the lagoons 
of Venice. The Adige forms the southern boundary of 
the province, and divides it from that of Rovigo. A small 
part of the territory, about one-twentieth, is occupied by a 
range of hills called the Euganean Hills, which are of vol¬ 
canic formation and well cultivated; they run south-west 
of the city of Padua, and divide the waters of the Bncchi- 
glione from those of the Adige. The length of the province 
is about 40 miles from north to south, and its greatest 
breadth is about 30 miles, but in other places it does not 
exceed 15 miles. The area is reckoned at 836 square miles. 
(Quadri, Prospetta Statistico delle provincie. Venete.) The 
province of Padova is the most fertile and tho most densely 
peopled of the Venetian provinces which now form part of 
Austrian Italy. The population in 1833 was estimated at 
284,000 inhabitants. (Serristori, Saggio Statistico dell ’ 
Italia.) The province is divided into twelve districts, 
namely, Padova, Monselicc, Montagnana, Este, Mivano, 
Noale, Camposampiero, Piazzola, Teolo, Battaglia, Con- 
selve, and Piove, which contain in all 103 communes. A 
number of canals, some for navigation and others for irriga¬ 
tion,. intersect the province, which produces wheat, Indian 
corn, pulse, oil, wine, flax, hemp, cliesnuts, potatoes, fruits, 
and hay. The number of horned cattle is reckoned at 
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about 46,000 bead, that of horses at 8000, sheep 52,000, 
and swine 20,000. The other products of the country are 
silk, wool, wax, and honey. The manufactories are few, 
and consist chiefly of tanneries, silk spinneries, Nvoollen 
cloth, and hats. The city of Padova has several presses 
for printing and engraving. 

Tile principal towns are the following: Padova ; Este, a 
town of about 8000 inhabitants, has given name to an illus¬ 
trious sovereign family; Montagnatia, with about 8000 in¬ 
habitants, has some tanneries and hat-manufactories; 
Abano, with ,3000 inhabitants, is nolod for its mineral wa¬ 
ters and mud, of which Stewart Rose gives a description in 
his * Letters from the North of Italy ;’ Battaglia is also fre¬ 
quented for its mineral springs. Near Battaglia are the line 
mansion and grounds called ‘II Cataio,’ which belonged to 
the noble family of Obizzi, the last of whom bequeathed it 
to the present duke of Modena. A few miles from it is the 
village of Arqui, in a delightful situation in the Euganean 
II ills. Arqua contains the house in which Petrarch breathed 
his last: 

' Tlioy kci‘|i his «lu«t in Anjuii, wln*ro ho died; 

Tlif'imtnntAiii vilUifcu whom Ids hitter d ivs 

"NY * 1 ut duwu the vnh* of years ; and ’tin thidr \iride— 

An li.nii’st pride—and let. it ho their praise, 
oiler to the passing stranger's tfaxi* 

His mansion and his sepulchre; lioth plain 
And venerably simple, such as raise 
A fcclinjj more accordant with his strain 
Than if a pyramid form'll his moirinitMitul fine. 

. * Childe Harold,' canto iv. 

PA'DOVA, in English Padua , the antient Patsivium, a 
town of the Veneti, known as the birth-place of the historian 
Livy, and now a town of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, 
is situated in a fertile plain, in 45° 25' N. lat. and 11° 55' 
E. long. The river Bacchiglione flows by its walls. Padova 
is fortified with walls, ditches, and bastions, and is above six 
miles in circumference; but it is thinly inhabited, the popu¬ 
lation not exceeding 47,000 inhabitants (Serristori, Snggia 
Statitftico), though it has been increasing of late years. 
Most of the streets, especially in Ihe old part of the town, 
are narrow and lined with arcades; it has however some 
fine squares and handsome gates. The principal buildings 
are: 1, the cathedral, begun in the twelfth century, but 
finished only about the middle of the eighteenth; it has 
some good paintings and several sepulchral monuments of 
learned men, among others that of Spcronc Speroni, a phi¬ 
losopher, orator, and poet of the sixteenth century ; and a 
bust of Petrarch. The baptistery, which is detached from 
the church, has some fine old paintings of the Florentine 
school. 2, The episcopal palace has also some valuable 
paintings, among others a bust of Petrarch a fresco, which 
was cut out of the wall of the poet’s house, and is considered 
the best likeness of him. 3, The church of St. Anthony, 
built by Nicola di Pisa; it is very rich in paintings, sculpture, 
and other ornaments, besides containing many sepulchral 
monuments of illustrious men, such as Bembo, the patrician 
Contnrini, Cesarotti, and others. The chapel of the titular 
saint is one of the richest in the world; its treasury, consisting 
of numerous offerings made by the pious, was partly stripped 
of its riches by the French in 1797. St. Anthony is the 
patron saint of Padova, and his church is one of the most 
splendid in Italy. In the square before the church is a fine 
bronze equestrian statue of Galtamelata, captain-general of 
the Venetian troops, by Donatello. 3, The church of Santa 
Oiustinu, a handsome piece of architecture, with eight 
domes and numerous chapels and paintings; its antient and 
valuable library was sold in 1810 by Napoleon's govern¬ 
ment, and the books and MSS. have been dispersed all over 
Europe. 4, The church of theEremitani, built in the thir¬ 
teenth century, contains several remarkable old fresco 
paintings, and some sepulchral monuments of the family of 
Carrara, once the rulers of Padua. Padova has many other 
churches, most of which are worthy of notice. That of Santa 
Croce deserves mention for the tomb of Father Stcllini, a 
man of vast and multifarious erudition, a poet, mathema¬ 
tician, and metaphysician, one of the profoundest thinkers 
that Italy has produced, and yet he is now nearly forgotten 
in his own country. 5, The building of the university, called 
the palace, is large and commodious, having a court, with 
two ranges of galleries one above the other, an anatomical 
theatre, a cabinet of natural history begun by Vallisnieri, 
a botanical garden, an observatory, and a library with 
upwards of 70,000 volumes. There are several colleges 
in various parts of the town. The university, which is one 
of the principal in Italy, was founded by the emperor Fre¬ 


deric II. in the first pavt of the thirteenth century. It 
llouriShcd most after Padua came under the dominion of 
Venice, when it had six thousand members. The number of 
students is now about one thousand. There are about sixty 
professors, several of whom arc well known in the scientific • 
world. A rector, annually chosen from the body of pro¬ 
fessors, is at the head of the university. The university 
has four faculties, theology, law, medicine, and philosophy. 
6, The clerical college or seminary of Padua is noted for its 
printing-presses, which have long supplied Italy with school 
books, and with good editions of other works. At Padua 
Forcellini compiled and published his great Latin Lexicon, 
upon which he spent forty years of his life. The library of 
the seminary contains 55,0(10 printed volumes and about 
800 MSS. 7, The palace of justice, ‘ palazzo della ragione,* 
or town-house, is a vast structure: the great hall, the 
largest in Europe, is nearly 300 feet long, 100 feet wide, 
and 100 feet high ; it is ornamented with frescoes and with 
monuments of illustrious Paduans, among others one raised 
in honour of Livy, and another to Hclzoui, with two Egyptian 
statues of granite given by that traveller to his native city. 
At one end of the hall is the 1 lapis vituperii * mentioned by 
| Addison; it is u seat of black stone upon which insolvent 
debtors were obliged to sit w'itli their bare posteriors, as in 
other towns of Italy, in the middle ages. 8, The palace 
called 4 del Capitanio,’ once the residence of the Carrara 
family, is remarkable for its handsome gate, its great court, 
and its tower. The town library is in one of the halls of 
this palace. 9, The palace Giustiniani is remarkable fur its 
fine architecture among the other palaces of the Paduan 
nobility. 10, The new building, called the ‘ Call/: Pediocchi, 
is both a coffee-house and casino or assembly-rooms; it is 
entirely cased externally and internally with marble, and is 
one of the most splendid establishments of the kind in 
Europe. 

The Prato della Valle, or public promenade, is adorned 
with numerous statues of distinguished Italians. The 
academy of sciences, letters, and arts of Padova, instituted 
in 1779, publishes its memoirs, which form nine or ten vo¬ 
lumes 4to. Besides the learned men to whom Padova has 
given birth, Petrarch resided here a long time, holding a 
canonry in the cathedral, and he died nt Arqua, a lew milt s 
distant; and Galiluo was for eighteen years professor in the 
university. 

Patavium was considered in the Roman times as one of 
the oldest towns of Italy, and there was a tradition of its 
having been founded by the Trojan Antenor. Patavimu 
was long in alliance with Rome, and had its own magis¬ 
trates. At the fall of the Roman empire, it was destroyed 
by Attila, and the inhabitants removed to the islands in the 
lagoons, where they founded Venice. Patavium was rebuilt 
by Narses, ravaged by the Longobards, and restored by 
Charlemagne. It afterwards governed itself for a long time 
as a free municipality with its consuls and podostas. in the 
thirteenth century Ezzelino da Romano usurped the sove¬ 
reign power, but after his death the Paduans not only re¬ 
gained their freedom,hut extended their authority over seven*l 
adjacent provinces. Soon after the Carrara became lords of 
Padova, until 1400, when Venice took it by force and united 
it to its territory, and caused its last lord Francesco Car¬ 
rara and his two sons to be strangled in prison. Numerous 
writers have written on the history and monuments of 
Padova: among the rest, Scardeonius, ‘Do Anfiquitutu 
Urbis Patavii et Claris Civilius Patavinis,’ fol., 1500; Gen- 
nari, ‘Annali della Citta di Padova,* 3 vols. 4to., 1804; 
Facciolati, 4 Fasti Gymnasii Palavini,* 3 vols. 4to., 1757 ; 
Moschini, * Guida per la Cittil di Padova,’ 1817; Federici, 

| ‘ Dissertazionc Storica della Bihlioteca di Santa Giustina in 
Padova,* 1815. 

PADOVANI'NO. [Vauotari.] 

PADRIES. [Sumatra.] 

PA DSTOW. [Cornwall.] 

PADUA. [Padova.] 

PADUANl'NO, FRANCESCO, was born in the year 
1552. The name of the master under whom he studied 
seems not to be known. Judging by his works, lie must 
have acquired his knowledge of the art in a good school. 
He was an artist of eminent talents. His historical pictures 
prove his abilities and taste. His invention was fertile and 
refined, and his drawing correct and elegant. In the church 
of the Madonna dei Carmini at Venice there was (and per¬ 
haps still is, but we cannot positively say) a picture by this 
master representing the deliverance of two persons con- 
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demncd to death, by the interposition of a saint. Itisa 
dutiful performance: the colouring is good, the figures 
elegant, and the pencilling .remarkably tender and delicate. 
Ari a painter of portraits he was equal to the greatest mas¬ 
ters in that branch of the art. There was such dignity, 
expression, and beautiful colouring in them, as to gain uni¬ 
versal admiration. His portraits of the Earl and Countess of 
Arundel are spoken of as decisive proofs of his merit. Ho 
died in 1017, at the ago of sixty-live, leaving a son, Octavio, 
who studied first under his father, and afterwards for several 
years at Rome, fie painted in the same style as his father, 
hut was inferior to him in invention. His ehief excellence 
was as a portrait painter. He died at the age of fifty-two, 
but in what year is uncertain. 

P/KAN (irruav, iraiwv, Ionic TTrti^wv), a hymn which was 

riginally sung in honour of Apollo, obtained its name from 
that of the god to whose honour it was sung. In Homer, 
Pa?an (ncuiiutv) is spoken of as a separate individual and the 
physician of Olympus (//., v. 401, 899; compare Pind., 
Pyth , iv. 'M); but there appear sufficient reasons for sup¬ 
posing that this god is the same as Apollo. The pee an was 
sung at ail the solemn festivals r.7 Apollo, as for instance 
at the Hyacinthia (Xcn., Ag. % ii. 1 7). The pawn was a loud 
and joyous song, and was therefore Ming at the cessation of 
a plague (//., i. 473) and after a victory. It was also sung 
by the Greek troops previous to an engagement (Xen., 
Anab.yX. lo, s. 7, &c.), and was called by the Spartans on 
that occasion vaiav ififiaTiipioQ (Pint., Lye., c. *2*2). The 
Scholiast on Thucydides (quoted by Sturtz, Lex. Xenoph 
vol. iii., p. 3« I) says, that the pecan which was sung before 
a battle was sacred to Ares, and the one sung after to 
Apollo; but whether this be the ease or not, it is certain 
that the prcan was sung in honour of other gods ns well as 
i)f Apollo. Xenophon, for instance, relates that the Dace- 
dremonians on one occasion, after an earthquake, sung a 
piean to Poseidon (//e//., iv. 7, s. 4), and also that the Greek 
army in Asia sung a paean to Zeus ( Anah ., iii. 2, s. 9). It 
was also the custom to sing a proau after an entertainment. 
(Xen., St/mp. , ii. 1; Atlienrous, iv. 27, p. 179. Compare 
Mtiller’s J)nrians % vol. i., p. 319, 320, 337, 384, transl.) 

P.KCll.OPODA, erroneously printed as a reference from 
CkCUOPH for PtKClLuI'ODA. 

PJi DO-BAPTISTS (those who baplise children, from 
Trait; and fhnrri^o) t a term used by modern theological 
writers, not as the designation of any particular Hotly of 
Christians, hut for the sake of distinguishing all those, of 
whatever sect, who practise infant baptism, from the body 
who are called Baptists, fB aptists.] 

l\ KO'N 1 A. [ M AC KIM) N \ A.] 

PyKO'NIA is a genus chiefly of European and Asiatic 
plants, belonging'to the natural order Ramiuc.ulaccro, and 
very generally cultivated in gardens for the sake of their 
large gaudy flowers. They are characterised in their order 
by a permanent leafy calyx of 5 unequal sepals, 5 petals, 
stamens whose anthers split, open by two fissures along tlieir 
fare, a fleshy elevated disk, and from 2 to 5 many-seeded 
carpels, terminated by a fleshy recurved stigma. Their 
fruit consists of leathery follicles, splitting on one side, and 
exposing to view a number of round, black, shining seeds 
adhering to a crimson placenta. 

One species, P. MmUtin , a native of China, is a shrub, of 
which several varieties, with beautiful whitish flowers stained 
with pink, are now in our gardens. Of these the most 
showy is that called P. papavaracea , which has a broad 
crimson stain at the base of each petal. If grown on the 
north side of a wall, or in a situation where it is but 
little exposed to tho sun ill the early part of the day, this 
species will bear the open air of England without protec¬ 
tion; but it sprouts so early m the spring, if exposed to 
the sun, that it is very liable to be cut off by the late 
frosts of England. Of the other species, P. Brownii and 
ctiliformca arc remarkable for being the only species inha¬ 
biting America; they are natives of California and of the 
country to the northward, and have little beauty: the first 
exists in our gardens, but is extremely rare. The rest of 
the genus consists entirely of European and Asiatic plants, 
W'hich, according to De Candolle, form fifteen species; but 
there can be no doubt that the greater part of these sup¬ 
posed species are mere varieties, chielly of P. officinalis albi - 
flora, and peregrma. * * 

All these plants are liable to produce double flowers, 
which, by the conversion of their numerous stamens into 
petals, are generally extremely beautiful: they have how¬ 


ever no smell, or not an agreeable one. Being quite hardy, 
growing readily in any kind of soil, and easily multiplied, 
cither by seeds or by division of the roots, they are generally 
favourites in gardens. 

All the species haye an acrid principle concentrated in 
tlieir roots and seeds, which are accordingly emetic and ca¬ 
thartic in moderate doses. They were formerly in great 
repute as a medicine; and Dioscorides, whose IlaioWa was 
probably both P. officinalis and peregrina , gives no fewer 
than sixteen names by which it was known. 

PAER, FERDINANDO, was born at Parma, in 1774 
according to his own account, and received his first instruc¬ 
tions in music at the Conservatorio della Piela, in his 
native city. It is stated that ho produced an opera, Circe , 
at Venice, when he was only ten years of age, and that this 
was successful; but to relations of so marvellous a kind we 
are slow in giving credit. Either the composer was older 
than is supposed when his first essay was performed (which 
we believe to bo the case), or the opera must have been a 
mere sketch by the child, reduced to order and filled up bv 
an experienced musician. After remaining some years at 
Venice, he visited all the great cities of Italy; then return¬ 
ing to the place of his birth, the grand-duke, his godfather, 
settled on him a pension, which, putting him in a state of 
independence, enabled him to gratify an ardent desire to 
study the various branches of polite literature, poetry in 
particular, and to this may be ascribed that judgment pi 
setting words to music which is so conspicuous in all his 
compositions. 

In 1795 Paer accepted an invitation to Vienna, where ho 
produced three or four operas, and also some cantatas for 
the empress Theresa. In 1 SO 1 he succeeded Nauruann as 
kapellmeister at Dresden, and there brought out his Leonora 
and / Fuorusciti . Hero lie was introduced (o Napoleon 
after the battle of Jena, and thenceforward was taken into 
the emperor's service, whom ho attended to Posen and 
Warsaw, and afterwards to Paris, where he was appointeu 
Imperial composer ml conductor of the chamber music of 
tin.* empress Marie-Louisc. The favour lie had enjoyed at 
the court of tb Tuillcries was not discontinued on the 
restoration of the Bourbons, by whom he was noticed in a 
marked manner. In 1818 lie undertook the direction of tlu? 
Opera Italien, which office he held till the year 1825, when, 
from alleged motives of economy, but. in fact through thea¬ 
trical intrigue, he was superseded. The mortification pro¬ 
duced by this dismissal was in some degree alleviated by his 
election as a member of the Institute; but. the treatment he 
had received visibly affected him till his death, which took 
place at Paris in 1839. 

Among the many operas by Paer, his Agnese , Gnschla , 
Achilla , and Sarginn , give him a title to be ranked among 
the first masters of the age; and all his other works exhibit 
skill in design, excellent, dramatic arrangement, and mas¬ 
terly accompaniments. He knowhow to turn his materials 
to the best advantage, and to a considerable share of genius 
added that superior taste which is the result of strong 
natural sense and feeling properly cultivated and directed. 

PiKSTUM, POSEIDO'NIA, an antient town of Lu¬ 
ca nia, about four miles south-east of the mouth of tho 
Silarus, near the coast, of the Gulf of Prostum, now the 
Gulf of Salerno. The surrounding country, which is low 
and marshy, lies between the sea and an offset of Mount 
Alburnus, which divides it from the valley of tho Galore, 
an allluent of the Silarus. The sulphureous springs which 
are in the neighbourhood form stagnant pools, and a 
stream, noticed by Strabo, and now called Fiume Salso, 
which llows past the walls of Prostum, by overflowing the 
low grounds adds to the unwholesomeness of the atmo¬ 
sphere. The whole lowland is deserted, and the only vil¬ 
lages are on the hills. The remains of Prostum are about 
twenty-fivo miles south-south-east of the town of Salerno; 
they consist of the town walls, two fine Doric temples, another 
building, and a small amphitheatre. Remains of a Roman 
temple aro said by Valfiry ( Voyages en Italie ) to have been 
discovered in 1830, between the two older temples, but they 
are probably the same as those already noticed by Swin¬ 
burne in 1783 as being then in a very dilapidated state. 

The origin of Prostnm is involved in obscurity. According 
to Solinus it was a colony of the Dorians, but others pre¬ 
tend, though apparently without any authentic grounds, 
that it-was first a Phoenician settlement, and was afterwards 
colonised by the Dorians. (Mazocchi, Commentarii in Ta¬ 
bula* Heracleenses.) Others again ascribe its foundation to 
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the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi, and the peculiarly massive con¬ 
struction of the walls seems to correspond with the character 
of the other structures attributed to that people. Medals 
with Etruscan characters have been found at Prostum, in 
winch the town is called Phisllus, Pistelil, and also Sistlus. 
(Hamilton, Antiquities, vol. i., 96-98; Paoli, Dissertation #*.) 
Whoever were the founders, there is reason to believe 
that Prostum existed as a town before it was colonised by 
the Sybarites, according to Strabo and others. Sybaria was 
not a Dorian colony, but it is stated by Aristotle {Politic, 
v. 7) that a band of Troezenians had a share in its foun¬ 
dation together with the Achroans, and that being driven 
away by the latter, they wont to found a new settlement in 
another part of the country. TheseTraszonians are sup¬ 
posed by some to have been the colony that occupied 
Prostum, and gave it the name of Poseidonia, or the city 
of Poseidon. (Raoul Roehetle, Histoire das Colonies 
Graeques .) Herodotus (i. 167) says that the Phocroans 
(who had fled away from Asia Minor in the time of Cyrus) 
landed on the coast of GEnotria and founded Ilyehi, having 
for leader a man from Poseidonia. The site of llyela, after' 
wards called Elea and Velia, and of which no traces remain, 
was to the south-east of Prostum, beyond the river lleleus, 
now Alento. 

The medals of Poseidonia show by their -devices, which 
consist of anchors, oars, rudders, and other nautical im¬ 
plements, that the inhabitants were a seafaring people. 
Strabo says that the Lueanians took Poseidonia from the 
Sybarites, and the Romans afterwards took it from the 
Lueanians, and it must have been under them that the in¬ 
habitants lost by degrees their Greek manners and refine¬ 
ment, a circumstance which we find deplored by Aris- 
toxenus of Tarcntum (Alhcmeus, xiv. 7): and this is con¬ 
firmed by Strabo (vi. 253), who says that, with the exception 
of Neapolis, Tarentum, and Rhegium, all other Greek 
towns in Southern Italy had become barburised, being 
occupied, some by the Lueanians, others by the Campa¬ 
nians, though all in reality under the dominion of Rome. 
Livy places under the year 422 of Rome a battle fought in 
Ihc neighbourhood of Prostum by Alexander king of Epirus 
against the Samnitcs and Lueanians united, who were de- 
leate.l. Haifa century later, at the end of the war against 
Pyrrhus, the Romans are staled to have sent colonies to 
Poseidnnia and Cossa. (Livy, Epitome , xiv.) Livy after¬ 
wards fxxii. 36, and xxvi. 39) speaks of Prostum as of a 
town allied to Rome, and willingly assisting Rome, like its 
neighbours of Velia and Neapolis, in the great contest 
against Hannibal; and in another plao* (xxvii. 10) Pros- 
tum is numbered among the eighteen faithful Latin colo¬ 
nics which did not forsake Rome in the time of danger. 
Strabo (v. 251) observes that 4 the country between the 
Samnitcs and Campanians and the Tyrrhenian Sea as 
far as the Frentani, was inhabited by the Picentini, a 
colony of the Piccni from the Adriatic coast, who had 
been forcibly removed by the Romans to the shores of 
the Puscidonian or Neptunian Gulf, now called Prostan, 
the town of Poseidonia being named Prostum.’ lu two 
inscriptions of the Roman time existing at Naples, Prostum 
is styled a munieipiuin. Nothing is known of it under 
the empire, but the surrounding country is celebrated 
by Virgil, Ovid, and other Roman poets, for the abundance 
and luxuriance of its roses, and the 4 Prostan® valles* are 
extolled for their fertility, a quality which they have re¬ 
tained to this day. The country south-east of Prostum as 
far as Cape Palmuro is one bf the finest districts in the 
kingdom of Naples, and is known by the name of • II 
Obento,' from Ihe river Alento, which flows through it. 

Bishops of Prostum arc mentioned in the annals of the 
church in the fifth century of our rora. A bishop named 
Florcntius attended the council of Romo under pope Sym- 
machus, a.d. 499. In the tenth century, the Saracens, 
having invaded this part of the country, formed a settle¬ 
ment at Acropoli, in the neighbourhood of Prostum, whore 
they fortified themselves, and long resisted all the efforts of 
the dukes of Bcneventum and the Greeks to expel them. 
This was the period in which they devastated Bcneventum, 
Bari, Matcra, and other towns; and it seems that Prostum 
was ruined about the same time, and the episcopal see was 
removed to Capaccio on the neighbouring mountain. In 
the following century, after the expulsion of the Saracens, 
king Roger the Norman ransacked the temples and other 
buildings of Prostum of their marble and other ornaments, 
to adoru the cathedral which he raised at Salerno. 


During the middle ages the remains of Prostum lay un¬ 
noticed, though not unknown, as some people have gratui¬ 
tously stated, for the temples are conspicuous objects from 
almost every part of the Gulf of Salerno, and there is nothing 
between them and the sea to obstruct the view. But the 
truth is that the natives were careless of those things, and 
the country having become unwholesome and infested by 
outlaws, strangers did not venture into it. When Don 
Carlos Bourbon, having conquered Naples towards the 
middle of the last century, became the resident sovereign, lie 
revived the taste for the arts and antiquities. Count Felice 
Gazola of Piacenza, an officer in his service, having been 
appointed commandant-general of artillery, had occasion to 
visit that coast, and being himself a man of taste, he 
admired the temples and other remains in that solitary 
region, and took drawings of them, with the intention of 
having them published; but king Charles having removed 
to Madrid, Gazola followed him thitlicr. Mazucchi, in 
t$64, in Ilia work on the Hcraclean Tables, inserted a dis¬ 
sertation on Prostum and its history, and mentioned Count 
Gazola as having again brought to notice the remains of 
that once illustrious city. Winkelmann, who visited Prostum 
in 175S, has made some remarks on the temples in•his in¬ 
troduction to his 4 Anmcrkungen iiber die Baukunst der 
Alton/ About the same time Pasqualo Mugnonc wrote a 
work entitled 4 De veris Posidotiiro ac Prosti originihus Dis¬ 
sertation without date. In 1767 appeared in London the 
first description of Prostum,‘The Ruins of Prostum,’ foi., 
with 1 plates, anonymous, which was followed hv Major’s 
work, which had the same title, in 1 768. In 1769 a French 
translation of the former work, in 4lo„ with plates, was 
published at Paris, and in the preface to this translation the 
plates were said to be derived from drawings taken on the 
spot by a French artist named 8oullot, as early as J 7 JO, nnd # 
some of which had been engraved and published at Paris, by 
M. Dumont, in 1764. As the plates however of these works, 
according to Father Antonio Paoli, were incorrect, except 
those that were borrowed from Gazola’s drawings, which he 
had shown to some friends, Gazola commissioned some 
persons at Naples, among others Father Antonio Paoli, to 
compare his drawings with the originals, and prepare them 
for publication. Gnzolu having died in Spain in 17H0, l’aoli 
iccumc the depositary of his papers, from whirl) he pub¬ 
lished his fine work, 4 Prostanro Disscrtaliones,’ Italian and 
Latin, with sixty-three plates, thirteen of which afoot*Posi- 
donian coins, and a topographical map, fol., Rome, 178-1. 
Delagonletto’s ‘Rubles do Prostum’ was published at 
Paris in 1797. The 4 Magna Grrocia* of Wilkins plso 
contains descriptions and architectural drawings of the 
temples. 

P/KSTUM, ARCHITECTURE OF. It is somewhat sin¬ 
gular that while theltuliau artists, unacquainted with Grecian 
examples, took the writings of Vitni\ius as their canons lor 
the different orders, there existed at no great distance 
from the city of Naples examples of primitive Doric archi¬ 
tecture of far more severe character and more massive pro¬ 
portions than any in Greece itself, if we except the temple 
at Corinth. Mazocclii, in his work above referred to, ob¬ 
serves that the monuments at Prostum could not he referred 
to any of the architectural orders of Vitruvius; hut he dues 
not appear to he aware what they really are. 

These structures, now almost the sole evidence of the 
opulence of Poseidonia or Prostum, are three in num¬ 
ber, and two of them iu tolerably perfect preson alien. The 
solidity of their construction almost bids delian c to all 
attempts to destroy them for the sake of their materials; 
while other ruins within the walls of the city plainly uttest 
how completely the work of destruction has been carried on 
around them. Even of the amphitheatre nothing now re¬ 
mains but traces of its general form and winding vaults* 
According to Paoli, the architecture of the Prostum temples 
is to he considered rather as Etruscan than Grecian ; yet 
whatever may bo the country of the architects, there is no 
disputing that the buildings themselves essentia.ly belong 
to the Doric style*; their distinct character in that respect 
rendering their peculiarities all the more striking. We find 
here precisely the same features and members, only with a 
difference; and moreover precisely the sarno disposition. 
In fact it is only for the differences of the kind alluded to 
that these temples are at all remarkable; since iu their plans 
and all other particulars they present nothing more than 
what is common to nearly all Greek temples, namely, a 
cella surrounded by external colonnades, or peripteraL 
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Both those at Pastum are peripteral and hexastyle, the 
only difference between them being that the larger one has 
fourteen columns on each of its sides (reckoning again those 
at the angles), and the other only thirteen. The first (which 
is 105 feet long by 79 wide) is hypcethral, or open to the 
skv; that is, its cella forms an inner court, with a range of 
seven Doric columns on each side supporting an architrave, 
on which stands a second range of smaller columns of the 
same order; which arrangement produces a most uncouth 
effect. The floor of this cella is raised several feet higher 
than that of the external colonnades. The external columns 
are of extraordinary massiveness, being seven feet in dia¬ 
meter at their base, though only 29*10' high; and as their 
upper diameter below the capital is not more than 4*9', 
their shafts decrease very suddenly; one, though not the 
most unfortunate consequence of which is, that, as compared 
with the necking of the column, the capital and abacus 
spread out exceedingly. Another singularity is that the 
architrave does not at all overhang the upper part of the 
columns, its soflil being of the same thickness as the top of 
their shafts beneath their capitah; whereas in nearly all 
cxamplos of the Grecian Doric the face of the architrave is 
in a piano that would intersect the shaft of the column 
nearly at its base.* In comparison with the height of the 
columns, the entablature is exceeding deep and ponderous, 
being equal to one half of that ol their shafts exclusive of 
the capital; which unusual massiveness of the upper part 
is in perfect accordance with that of the columns. 

The smaller temple, sometimes called that of Ceres, as 
the other is that of Neptune, measures 107 by 47 feet, and, 
as has been observed, is hexastyle peripteral; though if so far 
perfectly similar to the one just described, it has one very 
remarkable singularity in its plan, which is that thepronaos 
# is not firmed by columns between unfro, and consequently 
enclosed at its sides, but has two columns and a half column 
on each side, which hitter is attached, instead of an anta, to the 
end of the wall of the cella. These columns are raised upon 
a socle one behind the other, and have small bases. As 
regards the external order, one very remarkable peculiarity in 
the detail of the columns is, that for the usual narrow chan¬ 
nels and annulets forming the hvpofniehclium, or necking 
beneath the capital, a very deep cavetto, or hollow, is sub¬ 
stituted, which is carved. The ornament thus produced has 
been generally compared to leaves, and sonic have most 
fancifully suggested that we hero find the first rudiments of 
foliage for the decoration of capitals ; whereas, to say nothing 
of the utter dissimilarity between such oruumeut and 
foliage properly so termed, it consists of wliat look more 
like husks than any kind of leaves. 

Besides these there is a third building, which has greatly 
puzzled antiquaries on account of its having an odd number 
of columns, viz. nine in each front, which circumstance lias 
led them to suppose that it could not have been erected for 
a temple, but must, have been a basilica, palrostra, or other 
public building. Except however as regards what, owing 
to there being no remains of pediment to call attention to 
Iho central column, does not at all strike the eye, there is 
nothing whatever in the character of the design to distin¬ 
guish it from the generality of Greek temples, it being 
merely a peripteral building (whose dimensions are 177 feet 
by 75) with nine columns at each end and eighteen on 
each of its longer sides, llioso at the angles of the former 
being reckoned again. The only thing at all remarkable 
now to be traced in its plan is that it was divided in its 
breadth by an internal range of columns in the middle, 
three of which aro yet remaining; on which nccount Hirt 
conjectures it to have been a double temple, with a single cella 
divided by a mere screen of columns, and dedicated to the 
Dioscuri, as the tutelary deities of navigation and the pro¬ 
tectors of the port of Prostum; or rather, according to his 
restoration of the plan, the part of the cella so divided off 
was merely a very deep pronaos, having three columns in 
units in front, and a range of four columns within, forming 
a double avenue leading to two smaller sanctuaries contain¬ 
ing the altars or statues of the respective divinities. Yet as 
no internal walls now exist, it has generally been supposed 
that there never was any kind of cella or enclosure within 
the external colonnades. 

The order itself is very remarkable, for besides the neck- 


• See COI.VMK, p. 385, cut of the Greek Doric onlcr of the Parthenon whit 
liceides explaining what ii Mid of the architrave's overhanging the colum 
will by comparison show how very much more mansivo are the Pmti 
edifices. " ‘ 


ings of the columns being ornamented somewhat similarly 
to those of the smaller temple, the shafts are very much 
curved, so as to seem almost to belly out in their middle, 
owing to their diminishing very suddenly at about two- 
thirds of their height, while the contraction iust at the 
nocking causes the abacus to appear of extraordinary mag¬ 
nitude, its breadth being in fact considerably more than. 
double the upper diameter of tile shaft, whereas in Athenian 
examples of the order the average proportion of the abacus 
is only one half more than the upper diameter. 

In order to show at one view both the actual dimensions 
and proportions of the columns, we give them in feet and 
inches, without regard to fractional parts of the latter; and 
that they may be readily compared with the Corinth exam¬ 
ple, which most nearly approaches to them in massiveness, 
that also is added. At the same lime we are enabled 
to correct a mistake in the table of Doric examples at 
page 387 of Column, where the low T er diameter is stated to 
be only 2 feet 5*10 inches, and the upper one 4 feet 4*10'. 


Great Temple at Pactum 
Smaller temple ditto 
Third temple, or basilica 
Temple at Corinth 


Height of column 
including 

Lower 

Upper 

Diam. 

capital. 

Diu m. 

29-10' 

7-0' 

49' 

20-4' 

4-3' 

30' 

20-10' 

4-9' 

31' 

2.TB' 

010' 

4*4' 


PAEZ, PEDRO, a celebrated Jesuit missionary, was 
born at Oltnedo, a town in New Castile, in 1564. Having 
completed his studies at the college of his order, he was 
appointed to form part of the mission at Goa, and sailed for 
that port in 1587. At that time the numerous Portuguese 
who had resided in Abyssinia since the invasion of Ohris- 
tovol de Gama, being without a patriarch or spiritual 
director of any sort [Ahyssinia], sent to Go a for some 
priests, when Paez and another Jesuit, mimed Antonio 
Montserrat, were despatched by the governor. The two 
missionaries sailed from Goa in 1588; they touched at 
Diu, where they made some stay, disguised as Arme¬ 
nians. They then sailed for Muscat, on the 5th of April, 
1588. From thence they .made for the port of Zeila in 
Abyssinia; but on their passage thither they were boarded 
by an Arab pirate, in sight of Dofar (14th Feb., 1589), and 
carried in irons to the capital of the king of Shad (Xaer in 
the Portuguese writers). They were at first kindly treated 
by this sovereign ; but ho himself being.a tributary to tho 
Turkish pasha of Yemen, and bound by treaty to send him 
all the Portuguese who might fall into his hands, Paez and 
his companion were sent to San&a, the capital of Yemen and 
the court of the pasha, where they passed seven years in 
the most dreadful captivity. Being at last released by tho 
intercession of the viceroy of India, who obtained their 
liberty upon the payment of a thousand crowns ransom for 
each, the two missionaries returned to Goa in 1596. The 
ardour of Paez seems not to have been damped by bis past 
sufferings; on tho contrary, after spending several years at 
Diu and Camboya, he embarked a second time for Abyssinia, 
and landed at Masawa in April, 1603. IIis first object was 
to learn one of the most extensively used native dialects, the 
Ghccz, in which he soon acquired such a proficiency as tube 
enabled to translate into it the compendium of the Christian 
doctrine written by Marcos George, and to instruct some 
native children in tho dialogues which that work contains. 
In 1604, Za-Denghel, the reigning monarch of Abyssinia, » 
hearing of the attainments of Paez and tho proficiency of 
his pupils, ordered him to appear at his court with two of 
them, that ho might judge for himself. Paez was kindly 
received by the king, who conferred upon him all sorts of 
honours and distinctions. On the following day a thesis 
was maintained in his royal presence, when Paez’s pupils 
answered every argument adduced by their opponents: the 
mass was next celebrated, in conformity with tho Roman 
ritual; after which Paez nreachcd a sermon in Ghccz with 
so much success, that the king himself became a convert to 
the new religion, and wrote to the pope, and to Philip III., 
then on the throne of Spain, praying them to send him a 
reinforcement of missionaries. This wish of the monarch, 
having been made public, proved fatal to him; for the 
Abyssiuian priests, dreading tho ascendency which Paez 
and his followers had attained at court, excited a rebellion, 
and Za-Denghel was killed in a battle with his revolted 
subjects, on the confines of the provinco of Gojam (Oct., 
1604). Spcinos, otherwise called Melek-Seghed, who sue* 
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cecded Za-Donghel in the empire, was still more favourably 
to the views of the Portuguese missionary. Soon after his 
accession to the throne, he summoned to his presence Paez, 
who celebrated mass and preached before all his court, 
assembled for the purpose. He granted him, besides, a 
large piece of ground at Gorgora, on a rocky peninsula on 
the south side of the lake Dembea, to build a'monastery 
for his order and a palace for himself. On this occasion, 
without the assistance of any European, but with the mere 
help of the natives working under his orders, Paez produced 
a building which was the astonishment of those who beheld 
it. A spring-lock, which he fixed upon one of the doors, 
saved the king's life when an attempt was afterwards made 
to assassinate him. Paez lived in great intimacy with So- 
cinos, whom he accompanied in all his military expeditions. 
It was on one of these occasions that he visited Nagnitia, a 
town three days' inarch from the sources of the Nile, and 
surveyed the neighbouring country, a fact which Bruce 
endeavoured to discredit, for the purpose of appropriating 
tohimself the glory of being the first European who visited 
the source of the Abawi, then reputed to be the main branch 
of the Nile. [Bruce.] Pedro Paez died in the beginning of 
May, 1662, at the age of forty-eight, after having the satis¬ 
faction of seeing his missionary labours crowned with suc¬ 
cess, and persuading the king to receive the general con¬ 
fession, and repudiate all his wives but one. Catholicism, 
thus introduced into Abyssinia, did not long remain the 
religion of the state. After the death of Socinos (1632), 
his successor, Facilidas, persecuted the Jesuits and re-esta¬ 
blished the old creed, which was Christianity, though in a 
corrupt form. Besides the translation of the Catechism 
written by Marcos George and other tracts into the 
native dialect of Abyssinia, Nicolas Antonio {Bib. Nov., 
vol. ii., p. 225) attributes to Paez a treatise ' De Abyssino- 
ruin Erroribus,’ a general history of Ethiopia which was 
supposed to exist in manuscript at Rome, and several letters 
which have been published in tlie collection entitled * Lit¬ 
ter® Annum.* 

(llistoria da Ethiopia a alta, by Manoel de Almeida, 
MS., in the British Museum, No. 9861, fol. 195; Ludolf’s 
Historia sKthiapica; Bruce’s Travels; Salt's Abyssinia.) 

PAGAN. BLAISE FRANCOIS, COMTE DE, dis¬ 
tinguished both as a military engineer and a mathematician, 
was descended from a noble Neapolitan family, and born at 
Avignon in France, in 1604. Under the auspices of his re- | 
lative, the constable DcLuyues, he entered the French army 
very young, and, no less by his gallantry^nd talents than , 
by bis family connexions, rose rapidly to rank and reputa¬ 
tion. At the siege of Moutauban he lost his left eye by a 
musket shot: but this did not check his zealous career of 
service; and he continued to increase his celebrity as an 
officer throughout the wars of the reign of Louis Xlll., 
until, being sent into Portugal in 1642, with the rank of 
marshal de camp, he had the misfortune to contract a dis¬ 
temper in that country, which entailed the loss of his other 
eye, and rendered him totally blind, at the early age of 
thirty-eight years. Being thus incapacitated from further 
serving his country in the field, lie applied himself, with i 
characteristic energy, to study the theory of a profession 1 
which he had already successfully practised ; and, in 1645, 
he published his 'Trait£ de Fortifications,’ the ablest essay 
on the science of defence which the world had yet seen, j 
With no less ardour he had engaged in the kindred pursuit i 
of mathematical research; and the fruits of his labours 
were exhibited in the publication, iu 1651, of bis 'Thco- i 
rentes G6om6triques,’ followed, in 1657 and 1658, by a 
treatise on the planetary theory, and some astronomical : 
tables, all of which were highly esteemed by his contempora¬ 
ries. He was also the translator of a Spanish account of 
the river Amazon, accompanied by a chart, the draught 
of which he is said, though blind, to have drawn with his 
own hand. With all his mental accomplishments, however, 
Pagan was not without that common weakness of his age,— 
a belief in judicial astronomy. But this foible was redeemed 
by many estimable qualities of head and heart, for which 
he lived highly respected both in the courtly and the learned 
circles of his country and times. He died at Paris, univer¬ 
sally honoured, in 1665. 

The mathematical works of Pagan have lost their value: 
but, as an engineer, he must ever bo numbered among the 
great masters of the art of fortification. His belonged in 
fact to that rare order of minds whose creations form an 
epoch in the history of any science. He corrected the errors, 
P. C. # No. 1055. 


and combined the advantages which he found in the svs- 
terns of the Italian and Flemish engineers; and though "ho 
had been preceded in France by Errard aiul De Ville, and 
was followed and excelled by V&uban, he may juatiy be 
considered as the founder of the French school of fortify ing. 
He signally improved tlie old defective construction of bas¬ 
tions ; he first gave due proportions to \ oeir faces, Hanks, 
and lines of defence; and he either originated or adopted 
the idea of a perpendicular flanking fire, which, though 
neglected by Vaubau, has become the great principle of uli 
the modern systems. 

PAGE'LL US, a genus of fishes of the order Acuntho- 
pterygii, and family Sparid®. This genus, established by 
Cuvier, contains all those sparoid fishes in which the front 
teeth are small and prickly, and very numerous; the molurs 
are of a round form, and there are sometimes more than two 
rows of them; but the two outer rows in these cases are al¬ 
ways much the largest. The foremost teeth form a dense 
and are compared by Cuvier to the bristly points of the 
carding-machine used in combing wool, a character which 
distinguishes these fishes from those of tlie genus Pagrus, in 
which the foremost teeth are conical; the molar teeth more¬ 
over are smaller than in the last-mentioned genus. Tho 
body is usually of an elongate-ovate and compressed form, 
and the dorsal fins are continuous. About six European 
and five extra-European species of Pagellus are known. 
Two species occur on our own coast: tlie Spanish Bream 
(Pagellus erythrinus , Cuv. et Val.), which is of a fine car¬ 
mine-red colour above, passing into rose-colour on the sides 
of the body, and tinted with silvery white beneath; and tho 
Sea-Bream (Pagellus centrodontus, Cuv. et Val.), which is 
also known by the names of the Gilt-head and Red Gilt- 
head. The former of these two species is very common in 
the Mediterranean, but occurs rarely off the British 
coast. Mr. Yarrell states that he lias never seen above two 
or three specimens, and these were tuken with the Sea- 
Bream, winch is also common in the Mediterranean, and by 
no means uncommon on our own coast. 

The following is the description of (he Sea-Bream given by 
the author of tho • History of British Fishes.’ The jaws are 
short, and equal in length; the e>e is very large, irides 
golden yellow; the head short; the line of the profile de¬ 
scends rapidly: cheeks, operculum, and interoperculum 
covered with scales ; the preoperculum and part of the space 
before and under the orbit have a metallic tin-foil appear¬ 
ance: two narrow stripes are observable on each side behind 
the head, and these meet on the central line at tlie top; at 
the origin of the lateral line, behind the edge of tlie oper¬ 
culum, is a conspicuous dark patch made up of small spots; 
the colour of the body is reddish, tinged with grey; lighter 
on the sides, which are golden grey, and marked with faint 
longitudinal bands, which extend the whole length of the 
Dody: the belly is nearly white, and the dorsal and anal 
fins are brown, each appearing as if lodged in a groove from 
the rising edges of the skin and scales along the base: tho 
pectoral fins and tail are red, and the ventrals are grey. 

The Sea-Bream is not highly esteemed for the table. It 
j found most abundantly in the summer and autumn, and 
apparently leaves the coast in the cold weather. Mr. Yarrell 
moreover states that the spawn is shed in the beginning of 
winter in deep water; and in January tho young fish, which 
are called Chads, of about one inch in length, are found in 
the stomachs of large fishes taken two or three leagues from 
land: in summer, when from four to six inches long, they 
abound in innumerable multitudes, and are taken by anglers 
in harbours, and from the rocks; for they bite with great 
eagerness at any bait, even of the flesh of their own species. 
The food, both of the young and adult fish, is not however 
confined to animal substance, for they devour tlie greeti 
species of sea-weeds, which they bite from the rocks, and 
for bruising which their molar teeth are well suited, as are 
their long and capacious intestines for digesting them. 

The Spanish Bream is rather more slender in its form than 
the commoner British species, the eyes are smaller, and tlui 
mouth has a wider gape. The colouring is also different; it 
has not the dark patch which is observable on each side of 
the body near the head in the Sea-Bream. 

PAGO'DA, a corruption of the Sanscrit bhaguvati, ‘ holy- 
house,* is a name generally applied by Europeans to temples 
in the East, from China to Hindustan. These structures 
generally consist of a porch, a vestibule or ante-sanctuary 
for the priests, and an inner sanctuary, containing the prin¬ 
cipal idol. Some of the Chinese pagodas, or rather the 
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courts enclosing them, are of very great extent, as for in¬ 
stance that of Tlo-imng in the south suburb of Conan, the 
interior area of which is an oblong of 590 by 250 feet, sur¬ 
rounded by cells for llie Bonzes, in the centre of which 
quadrangle arc three pagodas or pavilions, each 33 feet 
square, elevated upon u terrace, and consisting of two stories, 
the lowermost surrounded by a peristyle of twenty-four 
columns. Some of the Chinese temples arc lofty towers in 
several stories, diminishing in height and width as they 
ascend, each having a projecting roof of glazed tiles, and 
generally ornamented with hells. Among the buildings 
creeled in Kow Cardens by Sir W. Chambers is a lofty Chi¬ 
nese pagoda of this kind; yet although called pagodas by 
Kuro]leans, the name given by the Chinese themselves to 
swell lowers is Buis. There is a very celebrated Taa at 
Nsink in, composed of porcelain: it. is, like most others, 
an iieiagon, upwards of 210 feet high, and divided into ten 
atones, each of which has u marble gallery with gilt lattices, 
the stairs being formed within the thickness of the walls. 
Thu summit is surmounted by a cupola, from which rises a 
lofty pole or mast, about thirty feet high. Of that at Tong- 
Tsciiiing-Kou, the exterior is also of porcelain, hut the walls 
1 benzolves are of marble. Others have a single staircase 
in the centre carried up through all the different stories. 
Although so completely dissimilar in style, these Taas 
hear a strong analogy to tlie Gopmas and Vimanas, or 
lofty pyramid tower-temples, of the Hindus. (Hindu Ak- 
< lima Both seem to have originated in a common 

idea, differently modified, according to the t:Me and mode 
of* building of the respective nations. 

PVGL'Rl A NS, a tribe of the aptorurous section of the 
An.anurous family of crustaceans, composed of a eonsidcr- 
mmiher of species, the greater part of which are remarkable 
for the more nr li>s complete softness of the abdomen, the 
want of symmetry in the appendages of this part of the 
body, the shortness of the two posterior pairs of feet, and 
many other characters. In the greater number, the abdomen j 
is small, iicmi ly entirely membranous, and partially rolled ( 
upon itself; and for the protection of this defenceless part, j 
the animal lodges it. in the turbinated shell, generally, of j 
sown? gastropod. The crab is retained in the shell by the j 
aid of the posterior feet, and a pair of crustaeeous appen- I 
dages at the end of the abdomen. In some species it is | 
tin (her fixed by means of certain organs on the lower side of 1 
the abdomen, to which we shall hereafter allude. The popu- I 
lar names by which these crustaceans are known in Britain ! 
and the West India Islands are Hermit-Crabs and Soldier- j 
('rubs ; and in France they are called Bernards VHermite. I 
They are held so firmly in the shell of which they have ! 
possessed themselves, that they move about with it more or j 
briskly according to its comparative size or aptitude. 
Organ iz \tion. 

The carapace is divided into many portions by lines, 
which arc more or less membranous; one of these depres¬ 
sion:* or furrows separates it transversely into two halves, 
the anterior of which constitutes the stomachal region, and 
d very nearly continent with the hepatic regions, which are 
very small, and occupy its posterior angles. The last or 
posterior half is divided longitudinally into three portions; 
the median portion constitutes the cardial and intestinal 
regions, and the two lateral portions form the branchial 
regions, which last are separated by a similar line from the 
lateral parts of the carapace, which descend towards tho 
base of the feet. The ophthalmic ring is sometimes hidden 
ah.»u* bv a roMfrifonn prolongation of tho carapace, but is 
alwiiNs free, and has above two small prolongations in tho 
form of scales; the ocular peduncles, which are directed 
forwards, mu not retractile, ai d are inserted directly above 
the internal antnnue , which present very variable dimen¬ 
sions, but always have the basilary joint either small or 
elongated, and an* llxed by two short or moderate multi- 
articulate filaments. The external antenna are inserted 
on the outside ot the internal ones, on the sides of the 
ocular peduncles; their second joint has, above, a spinifbrm 
piece, which is ordinarily moveable, and seems to be analo¬ 
gous to the palp. The external jaw-feet are pediform. Tho 
sternum is nearly linear forwards, and is a little enlarged 
posteriorly; the two last rings of the thorax are en¬ 
tirely free and moveable* and the last reaches beyond tho 
carapace, and is completed above by a tergal horny piece. 
The anterior feet are large, and nearly always of unequal 
dimensions; they are terminated by a large manus, the claws 
of which are short and very stout. The two succeeding 


pairs aro very large; the fourth pair, on tho contrary, are 
short, elevated above the others, and nearly always termi¬ 
nated by a didactylous hand; the fifth pair ard .equally 
short, elevated on the sides of the body, and terminated 
by a more or less well-formed pincer. Tho first five 
rings of the abdomen are represented by horny plates of 
greater or less size, the first of which ordinarily is nearly 
confluent with the last thoracic ring; sometimes this first 
abdominal segment is in both sexes furnished with a pair of 
rudimentary appendages applied against the base of the 
posterior feet; but in general it is without them. In the 
mule the second segment also is sometimes furnished with a 
pair of false feet, but in general only gives insertion to an 
appendage placed on the loft side; the three succeeding 
segments are always deprived of appendages on the right 
side, and sometimes present none on the left in the male; 
ordinarily they each support a false foot composed of a basi¬ 
lary cylindrical stem and one or two terminal blades; these 
appendages, which are consequently four in number, gene¬ 
rally, are always very small in the male and rather large in 
the female, whose eggs they serve to fix. At the extremity of 
the abdomen are two horny plates, which represent the 
sixth and seventh segments, and a pair of appendages, 
nearly always non-symmotrical, and terminated by two stout 
and short branches, which are fixed to the plate holding the 
place of the sixth abdominal ring. (Milne Edwards.) 

Mr. Broderip, in a paper ‘ On the Habits and Structure 
of Pagan ,* Zool. Journ., vol. iv.), states, that in pursuing his 
inquiries upon that subject he had been struck with two 
beautiful provisions in their animal economy. Their 
backs are towards the arch of the turbinated shell occupied 
by them, and their well-armed nippers and first two pair of 
succeeding feet, generally project beyond the mouth of it. 
j The short feet rest upon tho polished surface of the colu¬ 
mella, and the outer surface of their termination, especially 
that of the first pair, is in some species most admirably rough¬ 
shod, to give • the Soldier’ a firm footing when ho makes his 
sortie, or to add to the resistance of the crustaeeous holders at 
the end of his abdomen or tail, when he is attacked and wishes 
to withdraw into his castle. On passing the finger down¬ 
wards over the termination of these feet, they feel smooth ; 
hut if Ihe finger be passed upwards, the roughness is in¬ 
stantly perceived. The same sort of structure (it. is as rough 
as a file) is to be seen in the smaller caudal holders. The 
second provision he observed in a very fine und large species 
of Pag nr us from tho Mauritius ( Pagurus guttatus of Oli¬ 
vier, he is iudindd to believe). Two specimens (now in tho 
British Museum) were in his possession, one of which is 
housed in a very large young shell of Pteroeeras truncal urn , 
tho other (nearly a foot long) is naked, and on examining 
the under side of the abdomen or tail of this specimen, a 
great number of transverse rows of acotabula were to be 
seen, even without the aid of a glass. Dr. Bright has an¬ 
other naked specimen, in which the same formation, which 
must very much assist the hold of the Pa gurus, is visible. 

Respiratory System.—MM. Audouin and Milne Ed¬ 
wards, in their interesting memoir, 4 Do la Respiration aeri 
enne des Crustaivs, et des modifications quo I’nppareil 
branchial dprouve clans les Crabes teiTustres,’ show, that in 
all the crustacea tho brancliisD are fitted to perform the 
functions of respiratory organs in the air as well as in the 
water, and that one of the conditions necessary to the sup¬ 
port of life in animals which have branchi 0 a and live in the 
air, is the having these organs defended against desiccation. 
The provision for this necessary condition in the Land- 
Crabs will be found in the article Gkcarcinus ; and the 
habits of some of the Pagurians demaud such a provision, 
as wc shall presently see. 

In the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons (Phy¬ 
siological Series, No. 993, D.) is a preparation of a Hermit- 
Crab (Bigurus Streblonyx, Leach), with the branchi® in¬ 
jected ami exposed on both sides. No. 993 of the same se¬ 
ries is a small crab (Cancer Pagurus , Leach), with the 
carapace and all the viscera removed except the branchiae. 
These aro crossed, and, as it were, bound together, by a nar¬ 
row flattened process, which extends from the anterior part 
of the branchial cavity. (Cat.) 

Digestive System. —No. 612 of the Physiological Series 
in the museum of the College of Surgeons exhibits a Her¬ 
mit-Crab ( Pagurus punctulatus, Oliv.), laid open on the 
venfral aspect to expose its intestinal canal. Its structure 
and disposition are as simple as that of the Scorpion ( Bu - 
thus Africanus] ), which immediately precedes it. The canal 
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grows gradually narrower to its termination, whlfch is just 
bolow tlie last crustaceous appendage of the tail. (Cat.) 

Brain and Nervous System .—In the musoum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, in London (Physiological Series) 
will be found (No. 1303, B) a Hermit-crab (Pagurus pedun - 
culatus, Oliv.) dissected by Professor Owen for the display 

of the nervous system. The cephalic ganglion is of large 

size, and transversely quadrate in form : the origins of the 
large nerves which it gives off to the eyes and antennae are 
shown. The lateral chords unite below the alimentary 
canal to form a ganglion, which supplies the maxillary 
apparatus; the chords then form a large oblong ganglion 
situated at the base of the chelae, and extending to the 
origins of the second pair of ambulatory feet, both of which 
pairs it supplies. The lateral chords, greatly enlarged, sepa¬ 
rate from each other for a short distance, and re-unite to 
form a third ventral ganglion, smaller than the second, 
which supplies the third pair of ambulatory feet, and gives 
off posteriorly three pairs of nerves. Of these the lateral 
pair supply the fourth diminutive pair of feet; the mesial 
pair the fifth; and the dorsal pair, of extremely minute 
size, are the continuations of the main chords, and pass 
along the concave side of the soft membranous post-abdo¬ 
men to tho anus, anterior to which a small ganglion is 
formed, which gives off the nerves to lhe caudal lamellae, 
here converted into clampers, enabling the animal to adhere 
to the columella of the univalve shell which it may liavs 
selected to protect that part of the body which nature hao 
left undefended by a crustaceous covering. (Cat., vol. iii., 
part 1.) 

Senses .—The above paragraph will diow the extent to 
which sight, touch, and taste are developed; and in the 
same series of the same museum (No. 1559, A) is a Ilermit- 
Crab (Pagurus Miles , Oliv.) prepared by the same skilful 
hands to show the organ of hearing, which is composed of a 
simple vestibular cavity situated at the under part of the 
basal joint of the external antennae. The cavity is sur¬ 
rounded by a dense crustaceous substance, except at the 
internal opening, where the auditory filament of the an¬ 
tennal nerve penetrates it, and at the opposite side, where 
an elliptical opening is left, which is closed by the acoustic 
membrane: the vibrations of sound affect this membrane, 
and are transmitted to the nerve, which is exposed on the 
left side. (Cat., vol. iii., part 1.) 

History .—The Pagurus of Aristotle is not a Hermit- 
crab ; but he describes three kinds of Hermit-crabs under 
the name Kttpiciviop (Carcinium). They are termed sapKivac 
by Oppian, Ailian, and Galen. Pliny seems to confound 
them with the Pinnotheres or Pinnophylax , as is noticed 
by Aldrovandus. Rondeletius, Belon, and Gesner describe 
them ; the latter very particularly. Jonston’s account is 
little beyond a compilation from the authors above named. 
Charlevoix ('History of Hispaniola 1 ), says, 'that kind which 
is called a soldier (soldat) is, as well as the crabs, a species 
of crawfish (ecrevisse) or of that sort which is called Can- 
cellus Marinus. It is found all along the sea, and is good 
to eat. It has its name from being armed all over the 
body, except at the lower extremity, where it is naked, and 
where it seems to possess great sensibility; it therefore 
sheaths itself, as sdon as it is born in the first shell it 
meets with; but to dislodge it, it is only necessary to place 
it near the fire. 1 

None of the writers here quoted appear to speak of these 
animals as being at any time terrestrial, and the others who 
have given any account of them will be mentioned in tho 
next paragraph, which treats of their habits, &c. 

Habits , Food, Reproduction , $c. —Labat mentions ‘ the 
soldiers 1 among tho animals that descend every year to the 
sea to bathe themselves and change their skin or their shell. 
The old French Encyclopedia defines Bernard VHermite 
to be cancellus, an animal of the crustaceous genus also 
called Soldier. After a very particular description, the 
account proceeds thus:—'There are in the isles of America 
Hermit-crabs (Bernards VHermite) which are three or four 
inches in length. They relate that this animal comes once 
a year to the edge of the sea, to lay its eggs and change tho 
shell; for it is obliged to quit the shell in which it is 
lodged, because, having increased in size during the year, 
it finds itself incommoded in that shell. It therefore comes 
to the shore and seeks a new shell which may be convenient 
for it. As soon as it meets with one, it comes out of the { 
old one and tries the now lodging, and, if that suits, it 
remains there; but it is often obliged to enter many shells 


before it finds one proportioned to it. If it happens that 
two hermit-crabs stop before the same shell, a dispute arises, 
and the weakest yields to the strongest.’ The same author 
states, that it pinches hard and does nutlet go its hold easily, 
and that the inhabitants eat it, finding it very good, though 
it does not agree with strangers. This account appears to 
have been taken from Du Tort re’s ' Voyage.’ 

Sloane thus describes ‘ the Soldier • This small lobster 
or crab differs in very little from the European souldjor or 
hermit-crab, It hath two large forked claws like those of 
an ordinary lobster, one of which is bigger than the other, 
both rounded, more tumid, less piickly, and of a paler red 
than that of Europe, &e. They fit themselves with any 
shell they find empty, whether it be of the land or sea, and 
cover themselves almost over in it, carrying it on their 
backs wherever they go, like a snail. It is not possible to 
believe how quick the land-crabs and this crab will rim 
upon the least appearance of danger. Till they are turned 
up, nothing appears but a dead shell, the mouth of which 
lies undermost, out of which some little part of the crab 
appears after it is taken up.' (Jamaica.) Sloane figures 
two of these animals (apparently Cennbita Diogenes) in 
'and-shells (Helices), and we saw* an individual of the last- 
named species alive in the shell of a Helix at tho Garden 
f the Zoological Society in the Regent’s Park. 

Catesby, who figures a Cenubitu Diogenes in the shell of 
Turbo Pica, says, ‘ They crawl very fast with their shell on 
heir back; and at the approach of danger draw themselves 
within the shell; and thrusting out the larger claw in a 
defensive posture, will pinch very hard whatever molests 
them. They frequent most those parts of the sea-shores 
which are covered with trees and shrubs producing various 
wild fruits on which they subsist; though I have seen them 
bed on the fragments of fish and other animal substances 
cast on shore. They being roasted in the shell are esteemed 
delicate. I do not remember to lia\o seen any of them 
;o into the sea. 5 (Carolina.) 

Browne notices ‘the Soldier* and ' the Common Soldier/ 
and states that the latter is very common in all the harbours 
of J amaica. ( Jamaica. ) 

Linnaoug says of the Diogenes that it inhabits the Asiatic 
and American Ocean in various shells of Cochlea*. 

Cuvier, after mentioning univalve shells as the usual 
covering of the genus Pagurus (Fabr.), remarks that some 
species lodge themselves in Serpuhe, Alcynnia, &c.; and \vt* 
lave seen individuals lodged in Alcyonia. Cuvier also 
bserves that it would even seem that some of the Paguri 
are terrestrial. 

Not to detain the reader with those authors whose laimurs 
lave been principally confined to classification, such as 
Ilerbst, Fabrieius, Olivier, Latrcille, Leach, Dumcril, Bris- 
son, Bose, Risso, and others, we call his attention to tho ob¬ 
servations of M. Desmavest, who says that these crabs art: ordi¬ 
narily mot with on the shallows of flat, sea shores (plages) 
at a small depth, and maybe seen creeping along the bottom 
by the help of their elawa and other fore-feet. Their pro¬ 
gress is slow and irregular. They live, like other crusta¬ 
ceans, on small animals of the same class, $r on mollusks 
which pass within reach of their claws and they are able to 
seize. Naturalists, he adds, make mention of many species 
of Paguri that live on land at a considerable distance from 
die shore and lodge themselves in holes, and he thinks 
t probable that such ought to enter into the genus 
Birgus. (Considerations gene rales sur la classe dcs Crus - 
accs .) 

But whatever may have been the form of the terrestrial 
Paguri above alluded to as lodging in holes, the Specimens 
sent to Mr. Bioderip by Mr. De la Beche, and forming part 
of the interesting letter to which we shall presently advert 
were true hermit-crabs of two species, one Pagurus (Ceno- 
bita) Diogenes , and the other somewhat resembling Pagans 
Prideaux (Leach). Of the first, there were forty-two of 
various sizes, and they were housed in the following marine 
shells, which were, in every instance, well adapted to tin- 
bulk of the inhabitant. Two were lodged in Turbo Pica , 
two in Natica Canrcna, and one in Bulla Striata. There 
were eight in Fasciolariu Tulipa , and twenty-nine in Pyruta 
Melongena. Of the latter species of Pagurus (the 4 Com¬ 
mon Soldier’ of Browne) there were ten. One was housed 
n Fasciolaria Tulipa , and nine in Pyrula Melongena. The 
shells chosen by these last were large in proportion to tho 
bulk of the inhabitant, so large indeed, that, some of tho 
Paguri were scarcely visible. The following in an extract 
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from Mr. Do la Beche’s letlor to Mr. Broderip* dated 
1st August, 1828:— 

‘ When I was in Jamaica, about three years since, some 
of the persons on my estate at Halse Hall brought me 
specimens of Paguri, which they said they had obtained 
from a savannah, distant about a quarter of a mile from the 
house. This savannah is a plain formed of what I have 
elsewhere* termed savannah sandstone and conglomerate. 
It is very dry and covered for the most part with log-wood, 
green ebony, lignum vita>, the cashew-tree, and, hero and 
there, with patches of grass and other plants. After heavy 
rains the surface of the ground is nearly covered with herb¬ 
age ; hut, after dry weather, a considerable portion of the 
soil is exposed. The savannah, which is of great extent 
(my portion consists of at least two thousand acres), is about 
thirty feet above the Rio Minho, which runs round the 
border of it, and about two hundred feet above the level of 
the sea, from which it is distant at least ten miles. The tide 
only penetrates just within the mouth of the river, and rises 
there about eleven inches at the height of the springs, s< 
that there is nut even brackish water at a nearer point than 
ten miles. When the Pagnri were brought to me, they were 
alive, and 1 observed they were boused in marine shells, 
and at first thought they must have been brought from the 
sea. Upon inquiry however 1*found that these animals, 
under the name of * soldiers,* were frequently taken alive for 
food in the savannah, to which 1 immediately proceeded. 
On its northern side and at its junction with the hill that 
rises above it, I found in the little hollows of the white 
limestone several of these Pagnri, all in marine shells, and 
in full health and activity. 1 afterwards learnt that they 
*wcre by no means uncommon in such situations all over the 
island. When 1 saw them, there had been a good deal of 
wet weather. They were in moist places, but there were 
lio pools of water. 1 

Another gentleman, who resided some time in the West 
Indies, informed Mr. Broderip that he had seen the first 
mentioned species {Diogenes) about his house, when he lived 
at Port Henderson, and that ho lmd also observed them about 
the houses at Spanish Town, a place about six miles distant 
from the sea. Air. Broderip was also informed that West¬ 
moreland swarmed with them. ( Zonl. Journ.) 

IVnett in the System, and Classification .— M. Milne Ed¬ 
wards, who places the Pagurians immediately after the 
Hippuins and at the end of the hraeliyurous crustaceans, 
d Hides the tribe into the genera Pagurus , Caneellus , Certa¬ 
in tex, and Hirgas. 

Pagurus. (Fabricius.) 

A great resemblance exists among all the Pagnri, pro¬ 
perly so calk'd, not. only in the details of their organization, 
but in their luihits. The cephalo thoracic portion of their 
body is shorter than the abdominal portion. The carapace 
is nearly as largo before as it is behind, and is but little or 
not ut. all prolonged laterally above the base of the feet; 
posteriorly it is strongly notched in the middle, and ante- 
teriorly it is either truncated or armed with a single rudi¬ 
mentary rostrum. The basilary portion of the ocular pe¬ 
duncles is exposed. Tho internal antenna* are placed di¬ 
rectly above those peduncles; their first joint is convex and 
nearly globular; tho two next are delicate and cylindrical, 
and only go a little beyond either the peduncular portion of 
the external an ten me, or the eyes: the terminal stemlcts 
of these organs are very short, and have the same form as 
those of the hraeliyurous crustaceans. The external an - 
tenner are inserted on the same line as the ocular peduncles, 
and have, above, a stout moveable spine which represents 
*he palp; .the last joint of their peduncle is slender and cy¬ 
lindrical, and they are fixed by a multi-articulate filament 
which is very long. The external jaw-feet are moderate in 
size, their stem is pediform, and their palp very much de¬ 
veloped. The anterior feet aro in general very unequal, 
and one of the hands very convex. The fourth pair of feet 
are very short, and their penult imate joint, furnished above 
with a somewhat oval warty plate, is in general very large, 
and prolonged above the next joint, so as to constitute with 
it a didactylous pincer. f lhe fifth pair arc longer, more 
slender, more recurved upwards, present also towards the 
end a granulous nlato, and are terminated by a more or 
less well-formed didactylous pincer. The abdomen is of 
considerable size and membranous, the plates of its dorsal 
surface are nearly symmetrical, but very delicate, and dis¬ 
tant from each other. Sometimes there is at the base of 
• • < 7 # 0 . Trans., vol, if., new series . 


the abdomen of the female a pair of rudimentary false feet, 
and two pairs of appendages more developed in the male; 
but in general the first segment is without any, and the se¬ 
cond, as well as the three succeeding segments, has a single 
one placed on the left aide, and fixed to the border of the 
dorsal plate. These appendages are always small, and ter¬ 
minated by one, two, or even three ciliated lamellso upon 
their edges, which, in the female, are of considerable dimen¬ 
sions, and serve for the insertion of the eggs. The appen¬ 
dages of the penultimate ring of the abdomen are each 
composed of a basilary joint, which is short and stout, sup¬ 
porting two other short and hooked pieces, one of which is 
inserted at its inferior border, the other at its extremity, 
and each furnished with a warty plate similar to that on tho 
posterior feet. These two false caudal feet have not exactly 
the same form, and are of very unequal size, that of the 
right side being much smaller than the other. (M. E.) 

The species ore numerous, and are divided by M. Milne 
Edwards into the following sections. 

$ Species whose ophthalmic ring is not armed above with 
a median rostriform piece. 

A. Ocular peduncles large, and shorter than the basilary 
portion of the external antenneo. 

a. Spiniform palp of the external antennae going beyond 
the extremity of the ocular peduncles. 

In this section there are three species. Wo select tho 
Common Hermit-Crab , Pagurus Bernardos, as an example. 



PagtiroB Bernavdus. 

I, out of (he shell; a, right jaw-foot; b, in the shell. 

Description .—Anterior border of the carapace rather 
deeply notched above the base of the ocular peduncles, and 
presenting on the median line a projecting angle which has 
the semblance of a small obtuse rostrum. Ocular pedun¬ 
cles stout, short, of the same length as the portion of the 
front which covers their base, and swollen, as it were, at 
the end. A wide space between the two basilary joints of 
these peduncles, which are armed with a large tooth, flat¬ 
tened and nearly oval, or rather lanceolate. Third joint of 
the internal antenna) scarcely reaching beyond the basilary 
portion of tho external antennse, the second joint of which 
is armed at its external angle with a very sharp tooth, and 
supports on the middle of its upper border the spiniform 
palp, which is very long (at least as long as the terminal 
joint of the ocular peduncles), slender from its base, and 
recurved below, then forwards, a little in the form of tho 
letter S. Anterior feet stout, and rough with isolated, un¬ 
equal, and more or less spiniform tubercles: the right much 
stouter than the left; carpus nearly as long as the palmary 
portipn of the hand, which i9 convex above; the pincers 
stout, very obtuse, and without a distinct terminal nail. 
Second and third pair spiny and tubercular above; their 
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last joint very stout, compressed, twisted on itself and en¬ 
larged a little towards its extremity, which afterwards is 
rapidly narrowed to a point Third pair separated at their 
base by a small sternal plastron, which is nearly souare. 
Hands of the posterior feet very short, and terminated by a 
veiy Hat and extremely short pincer. Abdomen with la¬ 
teral plates only in its membranous part. In the female, 
four false oviferous feet, formed by a cylindrical and elon- 

? ;ated joint, and two lamellar terminal branches. . Fourth 
also foot much smaller than the others, and its external 
branch rudimentary. In the male, three false feet, composed 
equally of a cylindrical joint, and of two terminal pincers, 
one of which is lamellar and rather large; the other rudi¬ 
mentary ; no similar appendages on the right; a semijunar 
notch at the posterior Dorder of the terminal lamina of the 
abdomen. Ordinary length about 5 inches, sometimes 
more. 

LocaMy.—Coasts of England, France, and of Northern 
Europe as far as Iceland. 

a. a. Spiriform palp of the externa] antenn© exceeded by 
the ocular peduncles. 

Example, Pagtiriis striatus . The anterior feet of this 
species are very large, especially that of the right side, 
They are covered nearly throughout with transverso lines, 
which are curved, tubercular, and furnished with small 
rather thick-set hairs on the upper part of the member : 
many of the tubercles of these squamiform lines acquire 
sufficiently large dimensions to become large pointed spines. 
Colour red mixed with yellow. Length ironi 7 to rather 
more than 8 inches. 

Locality .—Mediterranean sea. 

Four other species belong to this subsection. 

B. Ocular peduncles reaching beyond the basilary por¬ 
tion of the external antenn©. 
b. No rostriform prolongation on the anterior border of 
the carapace. 

Example, Paguru s dtformis. 



Paguru* deform!*. 

a, ono of the crested claws: the tiuder side of which is towards the spectator. 

Description .—Ocular peduncles very stout and short, 
rather longer than the basilary portion of the external an¬ 
tenn©, but much shorter than the anterior border of the 
carapace; cornea large, and occupying half the length of 
the terminal joint of the ocular peduncles. Anterior feet 
short and stout, especially on one side, smooth externally 
but spiny above; a dentilated crest on the upper border of 
the larger moveable finger. Succeeding feet smooth, and 
with but little hair, furnished externally with a projecting 
crest, which extends over the two first joints, and which, 
in the third foot, is very much developed and finely denti¬ 
lated. Nothing similar on the opposite side. Abdomen 
furnished with four large transverso plates, each with an 


1 oviferous false foot, the three first of these are large, and 
I terminated by three elongated and ciliated laminro in the 
female. In the male, all these appendages are small, and 
terminated by a single lamina. Length' 5 inches. 

Locality,— The Isle of France and the Seychelles. 

Six other species are arranged by M. Milne Edwards 
under this subsection, besides Pagurus sanguinolentus 
(Quoyand Gaira.), which he belieyes to he merely a variety 
of Pagurus guttatus % and not to differ from the Pagurus 
Hungarus figured by Ilerbst, pi. ‘23, f. 6. 

b. Anterior border of the carapace armed on the median 
lino with a more or less projecting rostral tooth. 

c . No pairs of append&gos on the anterior part of the ab¬ 
domen. 

Example, Pagurus oculatus . Rostriform tooth scarcely 
developed. Ocular peduncles shorter than the peduncular 
portion of the internal antenn©, but longer than the an¬ 
terior border of the carapace, and with their basilary scales 
small, curved, nearly oval, and approximated. Anterior feet 
nearly symmetrical and moderate; manus spiny,'and fur¬ 
nished with some hairs, the large fingers nearly cylindrical, 
and terminated by a black nail. Second and third pair 
nearly cylindrical, furnished with some bundles of short 
and scattered hairs, and terminated by a styliform tarsus 
much shorter than the penultimate joint. No pairs of ap¬ 
pendages at the base of the abdomen of the male; false feet 
small, and four in number, with a single terminal lamella, 
length two inches; colour reddish; on the tarsi are yellow 
and red longitudinal lines. 

Locality .—Noirmoutiers. (M. E.) 

Ten other species are arranged under this subsection, anr\ 
Pagurus Chilensis , one of these, which is nearly allied to 
Pagurus elegans , and inhabits the coast of Chili, is hero 
figured. 



Pagurus Cliilensis. 


c. c. Abdomen, with one or two pairs of appendages 
under its base. 

Example, Pagurus maculatus. Rostriform tooth delicate 
and elongated. Ocular peduncles rather narrowed towards 
the middle, longer than the anterior border of the carapace, 
and reaching a little beyond the basilary portion of the in¬ 
ternal antenn©. External antenn© of moderate length. 
Anterior feet short, thick, and finely granulated; main, a 
convex at its base, but becoming nearly triangular towards 
the upper part, furnished above with a small spinous crest, 
and having a second crest on its lower border; fingers stout, 
triangular, pointed, and touching each other on ■- straight 
edge; two succeeding feet very much coni pressed and den¬ 
tilated on their upper border; their last joint nearly lamel¬ 
lar, falciform, and of moderate length; penultimate joint 
of the fourth pair not prolonging itself much above the 
tarsus, which is conical and moveable. Abdomen of the 
male with a pair of short, stout, and lamellar appendages on 
its anterior and lower part; these appendages are applied 
against the genital orifices, and are succeeded by a second 
pair equally symmetrical, but slender and filiform ; three 
false feet, terminated by a simple lamella, are fixed on the 
left side, as ordinarily; abdomen of the female with one pair 
of false rudimentary feet, applied against*the base of the 
thoracic feet of the first pair, and followed by four oviparous 
appendages, the three first of which, fixed to longitudinal 
and narrow lamin©, terminate by two lamell©, and are 
covered by a large latero-inferior fold of the skin of the ab¬ 
domen, which constitutes a concave blade, ciliated on its 
edge and directed forwards for tlio lodgement of the eggs; 
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tlie fourth filament is simple and does not appear to afford 
attachment to the eggs. 

Locality. —The Mediterranean Sea. (M. E.) 

Four other species are arranged under this subsection 
by M. Milne Edwards. 

Species having the ophthalmic ring armed above with 
a moveable roatriform tooth, which advances between 
the ocular peduncles, and is denticulated on its edges. 

Example, Pagurus Miles. 

Description.— Ocular peduncles moderate, not reaching 
remarkably beyond the penultimate peduncular joint of the 
internal and external antenna); their basilary scales large, 
flat, and applied against the rostriform prolongation. An¬ 
terior feet very unequal; that of the left side very strong 
and entirely covered above by more or less acute spines. 
Succeeding feet granulous and spiny above, their tarsus 
very long, with a trenchant edge, furrowed externally, and 
armed above with spines. Abdomen of the male with four 
rather large false feet, terminated by a long simple lamella. 
Length about throe inches; colour yellowish. 

Locality.— Coasts of India. (M. F) 

Two other species are arrange-i by M. Milne Edwards 
under this subsection. 

Conobita. ('La < re i 1 le.) 

This genus, in the opinion of M. Milne Edwards, esta¬ 
blishes the passage between the Paguri , properly so tailed, 
and Birgus. The abdomen is conformable with that of 
Pagurus; the antennae resemble those of Birgus; the 
carapace is equally characteristic, for it is much more solid 
than it is found in the Paguri , is narrowed and compressed 
forward, and presents in its posterior half a projecting 
border, which separates its upper surface from the lateral 
portion, which descends vertically towards the feet. 



1-tutor tide of carapace, Ku\ of Cunohite. 

Tlio ocular peduncles are rather short, but large and com¬ 
pressed, so as to be nearly lamellar; the cornea occupies 
the terminal and external portion. The internal antenna *, 
inserted a little behind the external ones, are extremely 
large; their first joint, large at the base and cylindrical, 
reaches beyond the eyes, ami has a second joint still longer ; 
the third joint is rather longer than the second, and sup¬ 
ports two tenninul filaments, one of which is short and seti- 
forin, the other stout, rather long, and obtuse. The external 
untenmv are very much compressed, their peduncle is long, 
but does not reach the extremity of the second joint of the 
internal antenna), and their palp is only represented by a 
small rudimentary tubercle. The external jaw-feet are 
pcdifonn, short, nearly cylindrical, and devoid of teeth to¬ 
ward their base. The anterior feet are stout, unequal, and 
terminated by a short manus, which is compressed internally. 
(See the rut below, figure b.) The second and third pair 
are large, but present nothing remarkable; the fourth pair 
are nearly rudimentary, and their last joint has the form of 
a small tubercle, scarcely moveable; the fifth pair are formed 
as in Pagurus , except in the male, where their basilary joint 
presents a tubular prolongation more *or less extended, at 
the extremity of which is the generative apparatus. The 
abdomen is membranous and rolled upon itself, as in the 
Paguri, but is shorter. In the female it has, on the left 
side, three rather lurge false oviferous feet fixed to the dorsal 
plates; further backward is a fourth horny plate without 
any appi*"da»»e. At the extremity of the abdomen is a 
dorsal horny segment, with a median lamina on its posterior 
border, and on each side an appendage, that of the right 
side being much the smallest; the form of these appen¬ 
dages is the same as in the Paguri , In the male all these 


abdominal appendages, with the exception of the tormina- 
pair, are completely wanting; but dorsal horny plates indii 
cate the division of the abdomen into rings. 

The Cenobites, whicli are all the inhabitants of warm 
climates, are thus divided by M. Milne Edwards. 

$ Species having the ocular peduncles nearly cylindri¬ 
cal, rounded oh the upper border, and terminated by 
a hemispherical cornea which reaches beyond the pro¬ 
longation of the ped-uncular joint received into the notch 
of its upper border. 

Example, Cenobita Diogenes . . , 

Description.— Stomachal region hardly convex. Ocular 
peduncles only of the length oft the anterior border of the ca¬ 
rapace, and nearly triangular; their basilary scale moderate 
and oval; tarsi very short; a trenchant and very projecting 
crest on the lower edge of the two last joints of the third left 
fool, length about three inches; colour, especially of the 
large claw/ red or violaceous. 

Locality .—The Antilles. 

Only one other species is placed by M. Milne Edwards 
under this section. 



Cenobita Diogenes. 


a, Partiiilly out of kImiH, tihowing the arrangement and structure of the m 
ti’niia-, riir«}mri>, fwt, .Htc. Among these last, wluit maybe called the rough- 
(m 'f ,ir * OUr, 10 aro displayed; b t large daw (external view). 


r, (Viuiliiif in shell {Turbo rica ), showing the disposition of the first pairs of 
feet when the animal lms retired ns far as it can, and the large daw uctiug as a 
kind of operculum to protect the aperture. 


Species whose ocular peduncles are very much com¬ 
pressed, terminated above by a rather sharp border, 
end support a nearly triangular cornea, which does 
not sensibly reach beyond the prolongation of the pe¬ 
duncular joint received into the notch of its upper 
border. 

Example, Cenobita rugosa . 

Description .—Stomachal region nearly flat; labial border 
of the branchial regions very projecting and slightly curved. 
Ocular peduncles nearly twice as long as they are high; 
their basilary scale moderate and pointed. Feet granulous 
aud slightly muricatcd; the great claw moderate, and fur 
nished above with a row of small, oblique, and parallel 
crests, Tarsi short and triangular. Upper and external 
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edges of the two last joints of the third left foot elevated 
into an obtuse crest. Length about three inches. 

Locality.—The Indian Ocean. (M. E.) 

Three other species are placed by M. Milne Edwards 
under this section. 

Cancellus. (Edwards.) 

M. Milne Edwards says of this small generic division, 
that it is but little distant from the Paguri properly so 
called, and is not as yet more than imperfectly known to 
him, for he had not examined the female of the only species, 
hut the peculiarities offered by the organisation of the male 
prevent him from referring tne form to any genus already 
established. The dhdomen, instead of being rolled upon 
itself and terminating in a sort of shapeless tail, is perfectly 
symmetrical; the appendages of the penultimate abdominal 
ring have the same form as in the Paguri , but are similar 
on each side, and there is no other appendage adhering to 
tho abdomen between this segment and the thorax. 

Example, Cancellus Typus . This, the only known species, 
is described by M. Milne Edwards as having the rostriform 
tooth, large, triangular, but projecting little. The anterior 
portion of the carapace convex and without perceptible 
furrows. Ocular peduncles slender, reaching beyond the 
peduncle of the external antenna* for nearly one-half of 
their length, but nevertheless shorter than the anterior 
border of the carapace; cornea transparent, very small, and 
without any notch on its superior border. External an¬ 
tenna* very short, hardly more than twice as long as the 
ocular peduncles. Anterior feet equal, and depressed above; 
on the upper edge of the nuinus a dentilated crest, which is 
united to a rounded longitudinal elevation on the external 
surface of the manus, so as to form a pyramid of three faces 
on the carpus; external surface of the manus a little warty; 
pincers very short. Second pair of feet much stouter and 
longer than the third, and furnished with a crest which ex¬ 
tends from the middle of the third joint to their extremity, 
in describing a regular curve, the convexity of which is 
outwards; the upper extremity of this crest is elevated, like 
that of the anterior feet, pyramidically, and corresponds 
exactly to the extremity of the ocular peduncles, when the 
feet arc directed forwards. Tarsi very short and rather 
stout. Third pair of feet very much compressod. Basilary 
joint of the posterior feet large and sqiiumiform. Abdomen 
of the male short, large, furnished above with very narrow 
transverse plates, which have no appendages, and terminated 
by a pair of appendages as in the other Pagurians, but sym¬ 
metrical, and by a median lamina equally symmetrical. 



Since our article Birgus was written, M. Milne Edwards 
has published (j ffistoire Naturelle ties Crustaeis) some va¬ 


luable observations and an elaborate description, which ought 
not to be omitted. This getius appears to him to establish 
the passage between the Paguri (or rather the Cenobites) 
and the Lithodes . [IIomomans, vol. xii., p. 279.] Their 
carapace , terminated anteriorly by a horizontal and project¬ 
ing rostrum, is divided into two portions, as in the Ceno- 
bites; the anterior portion formed by the stomachal region 
is narrow, hut the posterior portion is very large ami oval, 
the branchial regions being very much developed, and form¬ 
ing on each side a sort of semicircular buckler, which ad¬ 
vances above the base of the feet. The ocular peduncles 
are stout, rounded, and of moderate length. The internal 
antenna have tho same conformation as in the Cenubites , 
except that their basilary joint is still more elongated. The 
disposition of the external antennoo and of the external 
jaw-feet is also entirely the same as in the last-named Pa¬ 
gurians. The anterior feet are stout, rounded, and of mo¬ 
derate length; the two succeeding pair are terminated by 
a stout cylindrical joint; and the fourth pair, which are 
shorter than the preceding, but not elevated above them, 
are provided with a chelilbmi hand, the two fingers of which 
are long and cylindrical; the posterior feet, which are very 
short and cylindrical, are elevated under the lateral parts of 
i the carapace, and terminated by a very obtuse rudimentary 
! piucer. The abdomen is very large, and covered above by 
! a small horny baud, followed by four great corneo-calcareous 
plates, which occupy its whole width, and over-ride each 
other, as in the Macrurous Crustaceans. On each side of 
these great segments are to bo seen one or two horny pieces, 
which seem to be the representation of the epimerian piece 
of the four corresponding abdominal rings. In the female, 
the three first of these segments, that is to say, the second, 
third, and fourth rings, have on each side a great false foot 
formed by a small basilary piece and two great narrow and 
ciliated appendages; those members are wanting on the 
right side, and in the male no trace of them is perceptible. 
The whqle of the inferior surface of the abdomen is mem¬ 
bra nous, except that, towards its posterior part, maybe seen 
a small quadrilateral plate,'•which gives attachment to a 
second projectisig plate, and lias on each side.* an abdominal 
rudimentary false foot, composed of a basilary piece and two • 
moveable tubercles, which recal the disposition of the ap¬ 
pendages of tho sixth abdominal ring of the Paguri, but 
which is symmetrical on lmth sides of the body. The ter¬ 
minal plate is rounded at the end, covers the anus, and re¬ 
presents the seventh abdominal ring. 

The respiratory apparatus in Birgus presents very re¬ 
markable peculiarities of structure. The branchue are four¬ 
teen in number on each side of the body, and are fixed by a 
peduncle situated towards tne middle of their internal sur¬ 
face. The respiratory cavity is very large, and the branchial 
only fill the tenth part of it; its vault is carpeted below by 
a delicate and epidermic membrane; but this soon disap¬ 
pears and leaves naked the skin, which is continued with 
that membrane, and covered by a multitude of vascular ve¬ 
getations. 

For the natural history of the only species known, Birgits 
Latro (for the Birgits laticauda , Litr., is considered to be 
only the young of Birgits Latro), see the article Biuuus. 

Fossil Pagurians? 

M. Milne, Edwards is of opinion that Pa gurus Faujasii 
(l)e;sm., Crust. Foss., pi. xi., f. 2) does not belong to that 
genus, but has much analogy With Calliunassa. [Cai.lia- 
NASSA.] 

PA1MBCEUF. [Loirk Inkkrievrk.] 

PAINE, THOMAS, was born on the 29th of January, 
1737, at Tbetford, in the county of Norfolk. His father, 
who was u Quaker, brought him up to his ow-n business, 
that of a stay-maker. At the age of twenty he removed to 
London, where lie worked some time at his business. He 
then went to Sandwich in Kent, wliere, in 1760, he married 
the daughter of an exciseman, and obtained a place in the 
Excise, but retained it only about a year, and then became 
an assistant at a school in the neighbourhood of London. 
After leaving this situation he was again employed in the 
Excise, and was stationed at Lewes in Sussex. Here 
he had gained some reputation by various pieces of 
poetry, and had been selected by tho excisemen of 
the neighbourhood to draw up * The Case of the Officers 
of Excise; with Remarks on the Qualifications of Offi¬ 
cers, and on the numerous Evils arising to the Revenue • 
from the Insufficiency of the present Salaries/ 1772. The 
ability displayed in this his first prose composition induced 
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one of the Commissioners of Excise to give him a letter of under the auspices of his friend Joel Barlow* The second 
introduction to Benjamin Franklin, then in London as a part was completed during his confinement; and it was 
doputy from the colonies of North America to the British published at Paris in 1795, after the author had been set at 
government* Franklin ddvised him to go to America* He liberty on the fall of Robespierre* When the English pub- • 
took the advice, and having settled himself at Philadelphia lisher of this work was prosecuted in 1797,Erakine sp¬ 
in 1774, .became contributor to various periodical works, peared for the prosecution, and a verdict of guilty was again 
and in January, 1775, editor of the ‘Philadelphia Maga- pronounced. Bishop Watson’s ‘Apology for the Bible, in 
sine* 1 * a series of Letters to Thomas Paine, 9 appeared in 1796.*, 

In January, 1776, he published in America his ‘Common * On his liberation Paine had asserted his right to sit as a 
Sense, 9 which contributed in an eminent degree to make the member of the'Convention; and on the 8th of December, 
people of that country of one-mind at the time of the Declara- 1794, be was allowed to resume his place. About this time 
tion of Independence. Burke, in his ‘Letter to the Sheriffs he gave offence to the people of Amorica by addressing a 
of Bristol,’ speaks of it as 1 that celebrated pamphlet which letter to General Washington, in which he reviled him for 
prepared the mincls of the people for independence. 9 For not interfering to procure his liberation. In the course 
this production the legislature of Pennsylvania voted* him of 1795 he published at Paris ‘A Dissertation on the 
500/.; the university of the same province conferred on him First Principles of Government;’ ‘The Decline and 
the degree of M.A., and he was elected a member of the Full of the English System of Financeand ‘ Agro- 
American Philosophical Society. Ho wiis also made Clerk rian Justice opposed to Agrarian Law and to Agrarian 
to the Committee of Foreign Affairs. During the American Monopoly: being a-Plan for meliorating the Condition of 
War lie published at intervals fifteen numbers of ‘The Man, by creating in every Nation a National Fund to pay 
Crisis’(Philadelphia, 1776-1783), series of political ap- to every Person, when arrived at the age of twenty-ono years, 
peals intended to rouse and keep alive the public spirit. the sum of fifteen pounds sterling, to enable him or her to 
Ho was obliged to resign his offices of Clerk in 1779, for begin the World; and also ten pounds sterling per annum 
having divulged some official secret.'* in a controversy with during Life, to every Person now living of the ago of fifty 
Silas Deane, whom ho accused of a fraudulent attempt to years, and to all others when they arrive at that age, to 
profit by his agency, in conveying the secret supplies of stores enable them to live an old ago without wretchedness, and 
from France. ' go decently out of the World.’ We give the full title of 

In 1781 Paine was sent to France with Colonel Lawrence this Utopian tract as a curiosity. The fund was to be cre- 
to negotiate a loan, in which he was more than successful; ated by taking, on the death of every individual, 10 per cent* 
for the French government granted a subsidy of six millions of his property, us ‘due to society, 9 and from 5 to 12 per 
oflivro* tp the Americans, and alsft became guarantee for a cent, more if there were no near relations, in proportion as 
loan of ton millions advanced by Holland. On his return the next of kin was nearer or more remote. lie states that 
to America he was rewarded for his services by being ap- this little piece was written in the winter of 1795-6. 
pointed , in 1785, Clerk to the Assembly of Pennsylvania; Paine remained in France some years longer, but having 
lie received from Congress a donation of 3000 dollars; and written to Mr. Jefferson, who had recently been elected 
Iho state of New York .bestowed on him the confiscated President of the United States, and expressed a wish to bo 
testate of .Frederic Duvoo, a royalist, near New Rochelle, in brought back to America in a government ship, Jefferson 
the state of New York, consisting of 500 acres of well cul- wrote to him, and offered him a passage in the Maryland 
tivated land, with a good stone house. sloop of war, which lie had sent to France for a special pur- 

Aflur the peace between Great Britain and America, pose. In his letter, dated March, 1801, Jefferson expresses 
Paine seems to have employed himself chiefly in mechanical his high estimate of Paine’s services in the cause of Ame- 
spcculations. In 1787 he went to France, and submitted ricau independence in the following words:—‘I am in 
lo the Academy of Scionces at Paris a plan for the con- hopes you will find us returned generally to sentiments 
struct ion of iron bridges. Meeting with no encouragement, worthy of former times. In these it will be your glory to 
lie crossed over into England, and in prosecution of his have steadily laboured, and with as much effect as any man 
project entered into partnership with an iron founder at living. That you may long live to continue your useful 
Rotherham in Yorkshire, and explained the principles of labours, and to reap their roward in the thankfulness of 
his proposed constructfbn in a letter addressed to Sir George nations, is my sincere prayer.’ 

Staunton, and printed at Rotherham in 1789. The sums Paine did not embark for America however till August, 
which this undertaking required, together with the failure 1802; lie reached Baltimore in the following October. His 
of his agent in America, involved him in difficulties, which first #ife had died about a year after their marriage ; he lived 
however were only temporary. about three years with his second, whom he married soon 

The first part of his * Rights of Man,* in reply to Burke’s after the death of his first, when they separated by mutual 
‘ Reflect ions on the French Revolution,’ was published at consent. During bis last residence in France he hud be- 
Lomlon, in 1791; and the second part early in 1792. come intimate with Madaine Bonneville, the wife of a 
An information was laid by the attorney-general against French bookseller, who, with her two sons, accompanied 
him us the author of the second part, which was designated him to America. After his return he published four or five 
us ‘a false, scandalous, malicious, and seditious libel ;* and treatises on iron bridges, the yellow fever, on the building 
the trial came oil in the Court of King’s Bench before Lord of ships of war, &c. 

Kenyon. IIo was eloquently defended by Lord Erskitie, He died on the 8th of June, 1809, and was buried in a 
then the Hon. Thomas Erskinc, but the jury, without suffer- field on his own estate near New Rochelle. Cobbctt, some 
itig the attorney-general to reply, at once pronounced him eight or nine years afterwards, disinterred his hones and 
guilty. Erskiue, in consequence of this defence, was dis- brought them to England; but instead of arousing, as he 
missed from the office of attorney-general to the Prince of oxpectod, the enthusiasm of the republican party in this 
Wales. There are a few remarks on some of the leading country, he only drew upon himself universal contempt, 
'principles of the ‘ Rights of Mail 9 in Multhus’s 4 Essay on Paine bequeathed his estate and the chief part of the rest of 
ftlie Principle of Population, 9 book iv., chap. 6. his property to Madame Bonneville, conjointly with her 

In the meantime however Paine had been chosen husband and her two sons. 

V tu’ie department of Calais as a member of the French Paine, from his first starting in public life, was a republi- 
NuUonul Convention,• and having escaped and landed can, uniformly consistent and apparently sincere. His 
iu France in September, 1792, was received with enthu- style is vigorous and clear, but somewhat coarse; 
si**Ue. congratulations. IIo took his seat in tho Con- though simple, it is enlivened with comparisons and 
voutioM, and when the trial of Louis XVI. came on, illustrations which render it very popular and attractive, 
offended the Jacobins by voting that the king should be He saw clearly the weak points of any object against which 
imprisoned during the war, and banished afterwards. He he directed his attack, and accordingly he was a vigorous 
published his 4 Reasons for wishing to preserve the Life of assailant; but he was not qualified, either by competent know- 
Louis Capet, as delivered to the National Convention. 9 ledge or by habits of patient investigation, for examining 
Towards the end of 1793 lie was excluded from the Con- any subject in all its bearings. His merits may be briefly 
volition a' a foreigner, though ho had been naturalised; and summed up: he was a bold original thinker, who exercised 
in 1794 was arrested by order of Robespierre, and com- a very considerable influence on the political and religious 
rnittod as a prisoner to the Luxembourg. opinions of his day, and that influence is not yet gone. 

lie had finished the first part of his * Age of Reason 9 What he saw and felt, he expressed clearly and forcibly. In 
just before his imprisonment: it was published at Paris his * Age of Reason 9 he shocked the religious feeling of all 
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Christians by the grossness and scurrility of his language, 
without always convincing those who were well inclined to 
listen to his arguments. Such difficulties as really do exist 
ffifn the gospel history could not escape his acuteness; but 
for want of sound knowledge he sometimes exposes himself 
when he thinks that he is exposing the sacred writers. This 
work alienated from him his friends in America as well as 
in England, excited feelings of the deepest disgust and ab¬ 
horrence in the whole Christian community of bbth coun¬ 
tries, and exposed him to hatred and insult and calumny 
to such a degree as to embitter the latter years of his life, 
and probably to increase, if they did not produce, those 
habits of internperauco with which he was truly and- justly 
charged. 

PAINSWICK. [Gloucestershire.] 

PAINTER'S COLIC, called also Devonshire colic, anil 
colic of Poitou, from its former frequency in those parts, is 
a peculiar and well-known variety of colic, to which lead' 
miners, painters, and others who use that metal are subject. 
The symptoms arc, severe pain in the belly, with obstinate 
constipation and occasional vomiting, which is generally fol¬ 
lowed by partial palsy, and in violent cases by apoplexy. The 
palsy mostly affects the upper extremities, so that the arms 
nang powerless by the sides, the extensor muscles being 
the most impaired. Emaciation and paleness of the muscles 
atfcctcd are of very frequent occurrence. 

* A first attack, taken under timely management, is for 
the most part easily made to terminate favourably. In such 
circumstances it rarely endures beyond eight days. But it 
is exceedingly apt to recur, especially if the.patient return 
to a trade which exposes him again to the poison of load. 
Sometimes the primary stage of colic is wanting, so that the 
wasting of the muscles and loss of power are the first 
symptoms.’ (Christison.) 

The principles to be observed in the treatment are, to 
remove the pain and constipation, and to obviate or lessen 
the remote effects. In first attacks it is not very difficult fo 
effect the former object, but with every succeeding attack 
these symptoms are found more obstinate. Inflammation 
is rarely a primary symptom, but may ensue, as in other 
kinds of colic. Want of power in some portion of the bowel, 
by which it becomes distended, and excessive contraction of 
another portion, are the usual conditions. 

By saline purgatives, such as sulphate of magnesia, sul¬ 
phate of alumina and potass, or phosphate of soda in solu¬ 
tion, followed shortly by a large dose of opium, the consti¬ 
pation may be removed in the milder cases. To counteract 
the occurrence of inflammation, calomel affil opium are pre¬ 
ferable means to bleeding, in a disease where debility is one 
of the usual consequences. The constipation lias been 
known to last for a month. In such a case it was customary 
to give the patient three or four pounds of crude mercury, 
in the hope that by its mcchanicul properties it would force 
a passage. Nothing is more reprehensible, as if irritates 
the contracted part of the bowel, and distends yet further 
tV^i enfeebled and dilated part. Most cases offoonstipation 
wl yield to pills of aloes and sulphuric acid, in the propor¬ 
tion of one drop of strong sulphuric acid to four grains of 
powdered aloes. Two of these pills every four or two hours 
will speedily remove this state. 

The paralysed arms must be supported by splints. It is 
however of little use to cure a first attack, if the sufferer be 
immediately the subject of a second, which he certainly will 
be without the greatest care. Should ho be unable to 
flange his employment, he must be very strict in the ob¬ 
servance of the following rules: be should nevor eat without 
first thoroughly washing the hands and face; and never take 
his meals in the workshop. ‘ Yet it is the common practice 
the smelters of lead,’ says Dr. Percival, * and others also 
vho live iti the neighbourhood of smelting-mills, to broil 
uutton, beef, and pork steaks on the hot pigs of lead, by 
•vliicli the flesh acquires a peculiar agreeable flavour.’ 
WIkmi leaving work, a different suit of clothes should be 
mt on, aud when baths are attached to the manufactory, a 
urnplete immersion in these, after work, is advisable. The 
niners of Alston Moor derive great benefit from the saline 
tineral waters of Cartncll Holywell, to which they annually 
esurt. Here, besides the chemical constitution of tlie 
waters being appropriate, an action on the bowels is caused, 
nd it is observed that an open state of boweds is always a 
reat protection. On this account many masters keep a 
l »pply of castor oil on the premises, to which the workmen 
lave free access. Fat and oily food is likew iso a great sale- 
V. C., No, 1006. 


guard.. Sobriety is still more effective as a safeguard, fur 
it is observed that among minors, potters, and all persons 
working among lead, drunkards, suffer soonest and most 
severely# In all cases where the dust of the lead can ho 
kept down by watering, this should be done, as it proves 
a very valuable means of exemption. ^Vhcrever it is prac¬ 
ticable, other more innocent articles should be substituted 
for lead, in the various manufactures whero it is new used. 
(Christison On Iktsotis; and Thackrah On the Effects of 
Arts t Trades , and Pi'ffessions.) 

PAINTING is that art of design which imitates obj .0 s 
by colour on a uniform surface. 

As compared with sculpture, it is more extensive in tho 
range of subjects which it is cupuble of treating, and more 
various in the inodes in which it alfords pleasure by such 
representation. Those subjects am Jit ted for sculpture 
which arc sufficiently defined by form alone without the aid 
of colour, and which tell their story and possess unity 
without accessories, or, at any rate, need only accessories 
so few and so simple, as to bo withiuHlio reach of the 
chissel. 

The landscape or the subordinate circumstances can at 
best be only hinted at in sculpture; whereas in painting they 
are easily represented, and while they illustrate the story, 
enhance the effect of the picture. Simple form ami cha¬ 
racter in a state of repose arc the most favourable qualities 
for the sculptor; but passion and transient emotion, together 
with the external circumstances which excite them, are 
equally attainable by the painter. The former produces 
pleasure mainly by beauty tj pf form ; the latter works on tho 
eye by the joint effect of form, light aud shade, aud 
colour. 

In Egypt, painting seems to have originated in the 
colouring of bas-reliefs and statues: for the most part, 
when laid on a Hat surface, the colour is free from shadow, 
and consists of the mero local lint, which is often conven¬ 
tional. *Thc paintings executed on the walls of their tombs 
represent subjects of every class—battles, triumphal pro¬ 
cessions, scenes of agriculture and domestic life. A very 
good specimen of tho latter class may be seen in the British 
Museum, representing a banquet.. The wooden cases of 
the mummies are remarkable for the brilliancy of their 
olours. Ilorner, though he mentions garments elaborately 
embroidered or woven with figures, speaks of nothing nearer 
akin to painting than the colouring of the ships or the 
staining of ivory l>y a Carian woman. Thu origin of tho 
art is ascribed to Corinth or Sicyon ; ^ut the name of its 
supposed inventor, as recorded by Pliny, is evidently deserv¬ 
ing of little attention. Cleantlibs of Corinth is said to have 
made the first outline; Ardices, of the same city, and Te- 
lephanes of Sicyon, to have introduced some lines within 
the figure; and Cleuphautus to have coloured it with a 
single colour, and thus produced • lncmochrouiata.* The 
legend of Cleopliantus, or Euchcir and Engrainmus, having 
accompanied Demaralus from Corinth to Italy (Olymp. 30, 

11 .c. 657), probably points to the early connection of Greek 
and Italian art, or to the taste for the former which existed 
in Etruria and the neighbouring countries, as is sufficiently 
attested by the innumerable vases with Gteek stories and 
Greek inscriptions now found in Italy. The grotesque nos 
and clumsiness of the figures on tho earlier vases, and Iheir 
progressive improvement, show how little ground there is 
for the notion that the proportions of the human figure in 
early Greek art were fixed by some type derived from Egypt 
or elsewhere, instead of gradually developing themselves 
as the culture of the race advanced. 

The very curious, paintings on the walls of tho Ktrus an'* 
tombs should here be mentioned; and Pliny speaks of 
antient works existing in his time in a temple at Ardca, as 
well as at Caere and Lanuvium. 

Between the 50th and 80th Olympiad (from n.c. 580 to 
460) painting advanced considerably in Greece. 

Historical pictures of very early events are recorded, one 
indeed by Bularchus, in the reign of Candaules, who died 
Ol. 16. 1 , *mx. 716. Cirnon of Clconro invented • catagraplm,' 
that is, figures seen obliquely from above or below, and thus 
applied the rules of perspective. The peculiarities of draw¬ 
ing of this early period are best learned from the study of tho 
antient vases; the forms and protuberance of the muscles 
arc exaggerated, and tlie positions strained and whimsical. 

Polygnotus of Tluisos, who probably settled at Athens 
about' Ol. 79. 2 (B.c. 463). was the first painter of great 
excellence, and the founder of what may be called tho 

Vol. XV11.—T 
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Athenian school. Aristotle (Poet n vi.) calls him AyaObc 1 
rjOoypaipoc, 4 successful in his expression of characterand 
Plmy speaks of him as having abandoned the old stiffness, 
and having given movement to the features—‘ iustituit os 
adaperire, dentes ostendere, vultuni ah antique rigore vari- 
are.* His transparent drapery is also mentioned. Pausauias 
(x., 25-31) describes Ids pictures in the Lc.sc.hc at Delphi — 
the Capture of Troy, the Departure of the Greeks, and 
Descent of Ulysses to the Shades. In the Pcecilo at 
Athens his works stood by the side of the Hattie of Marathon 
by Parironus, the nephew or brother of Phidias, and of the 
Combat between the Athenians and the Amazons by Micon. 
This latter artist, together with Onatas of Aigina and Diony¬ 
sius of Colophon, were the most celebrated contemporaries of 
Pulygnotus. 

The principles of Jight and shade were investigated by 
Apollodorus of Athens about the 94 Ol. (li e. 404). To the 
school of Athens succeeded what may he termed that of 
Ionia, in wjiich illusion seems to have been more aimed 
at. This wo majr infer fr on the well-known story of the 
grapes of Zeuxis and the linen doth of Parrhusius. The 
former, with whom begins the second epoch of the more ad¬ 
vanced art, was of Heruclea, and flm rished about 01.94. 
(u.C. 404). His excellence seems to have been equally con¬ 
spicuous in female beauty (as the Helen of Crotona), and the 
sublimity of Jupiter and his attendant guds. 

Parrhasius was of Kphesus, and he is no less celebrated 
for the roominess and relief of his figures than for their 
exquisite form and expression. His contemporary Tinian- 
thes overcame him in one of thosp contests between painters 
wliieli were not unfrequent in Greece, and are said to have 
been first instituted at Delphi in the time of Paiimnus. 
Among the antient paintings from Pompeii is one of the 
same subject (the Sacrifice of Ipliigcnia) as that of Tirnati¬ 
thes, mentioned in Pliny, ami in which the grief of the 
father is'represented in the same way by the concealment 
of the laco. 

Another school arose at Sicyon, in which the most cele¬ 
brated names were—Kuphranor of Corinth (Ol. 104-110, 
h.c. 304-3'40), Pausias of Sicyon (Ol. 103, n.c. 308), Aristcidcs 
of Thebes (Ol. 102-112, w.c. 372-332), and Paniphilus of 
Atupliipolis (Ol. 97-107, h.c. 392-332). The first of these, 
a sculptor us well as a painter, was laborious and consist¬ 
ently excellent in all that lie undertook. Aristeides was re¬ 
markable for his expression of passion; Pausias practised en¬ 
caustic painting with great success, having acquired the art 
from Pamphilus. Pliny enumerates three modes of en¬ 
caustic painting —1st, without wax, with a hot point oi 
ivory; 2nd, that in which the colours combined with wa> 
were laid on with a stylus and burnt in; 3rd, the modi 
adopted for painting ships: but it is almost impossible fo: 
ns U) form any distinct notion of the process pursued in tin 
two last. Pausias was noted for his children and lighte 
subjects, and first decorated roofs mid arches with figures 
Pamphilus succeeded in establishing a knowledge of tin 
rudiments of drawing as part of a liberal education. lie wn 
moreover the teacher of Apelles, who united the softness am 
colouring of Ionia with the science of the Sicyonian school 
His excellence in female beauty was attested by the Venus 
Anadyomeno at Cos; his power in sublime subjects am* 
his technical skill, by the Alexander wielding the Thumb- 
at Kphesus. The liberality of Apelles first brought into 
notice a rival of his fame. Protogenes of Rhodes, or rather 
of (Humus in Curia. This artist excelled in a laborious 
study of nature, and Apelles declared that his own superi 
ority over Protogenes consisted in his knowing when to take 
his hand off. They both executed numerous portraits 
and Apelles was honoured with the exclusive privilege o 
painting Alexander the Great. Niconmchus probably pre 
ceded Apelles ; he seems to have rivalled Luca Giordano in 
quickness of execution. Nicias of Athens, Theon of Samos, 
and Melanthius were contemporaries of Alexander. The 
first of the three was excellent in light and shade, and 
painted battles and historical subjects on a large scale. 

The antients possessed also their painters of low and do¬ 
mestic subjects, their rhypurographi, of whom Pliny names 
Pyreicus, Calades and Antiphilus. 

At Romo, C» Fabius Picior is said to have derived his 
name **-•»"» decorating the temple of Health (a.u.c. 430, 
li e. 304). The poet Paeuvius (b.c. 219-1 to) was an artist. 
The victory of L. Scipio over Antiochus (n. C \ lyo) was re¬ 
corded by a picture in the Capitol, as that of M. Valerius 
Messulu over Hiero had been by an historical painting in 


lie Curia Hostilia (b.c. 264). The first foreign picture 
ublicly exhibited at Rome was after the sack of Co- 
inth by Muramius (n.c. 146), an event which brought 
many of the finest works of art to the conquering city, liow- 
iver little the victors wore qualified to appreciate their real 
worth. 

At a later period we hear of Arellius, Amulius, Accius 
Priscus, and Ludius, of whom the last, in the time of Au¬ 
gustus, painted landscapes, garden scenes, and buildings on 
the walls of roBms, such as we see in the ruins of Pompeii 
)r the remains of the palace of Nero. Cmsur purchased the 
Ajax* and the ‘Medea’ of Timomaehus for 80 talents, and 
at his time a school of some eminence existed at Cyzicus. 
The forced bloom of art which characterises the age of 
Hadrian implied a momentary revival of painting, and 
Action (of whum Lucian speaks so highly) must probably 
he reckoned as his contemporary. 

It remains to say something of the general qualities of 
antient painting and the materials used by them. The 
painting of antient Greece remained dependent on archi¬ 
tecture for a longer period than sculpture, and it seems 
dways to have been strongly influenced by the latter art. 
Thus for the most part the composition of antient pictures 
was simple, and resembled the order of a bas-relief. A 
rood instance of this is the well-known Aldobrandini Mar¬ 
riage. The figures stand separately: 4 Spatiis distinguunt 
ne umbra? in corpora cadant.’ (Quintilian, Inst., viii., 3, 26.) 
The light was uniform, and free from those strong effects 
of chiaroscuro visible in many modern works; violent fore¬ 
shortening was avoided. These seem to have been the 
general characteristics of antient painting, but there are ex¬ 
ceptions to all of them. Perhaps the most remarkable one 
extant is tho complicated and picturesque composition of the 
mosaic lately discovered at Pompeii, representing the battlo 
of Issus, and probably copied from some celebrated picture. 
After all, tho few specimens rescued from tho ruins of a 
small provincial town cannot be expected to give us much 
notion of the colouring or execution of the antient masters; 
what their drawing must have been we are well able to judge 
from tho vases. They studied the principles of harmony and 
relative proportion of cftlouvs (harmoge), as well as the 
general force and effect of light and shade ( tovoq, splendor), 
which Apelles promoted by aglaziug or varnish peculiar to 
himself. 

The four colours which were the basis of the colouring of 
the antients down to the time of Apelles were—1, white, 
Meliau earth, or, more rarely, ccrussu, white lead ; 2, red, 
ruhrica from Cappadocia, called sinopis; 3, yellow, .sd, 
wxp«, from the Attic silver-mines; 4, blacks (probably in¬ 
cluding blues), atramenta, p*\av, from burnt plants or ivory. 
Ttifese wore the * colores austeri to which were afterwards 
added the brighter and more expensive colours, 1 lioridv 
which were usually furnished to the painter by his employer. 
Vermilion (cinnabar) was called minium by the antients; 
what we call minium (red lead) was by them termed ‘ cerussa 
ust a.’ * 

The following is a short summary of the experiments of 
Sir H. Davy on antient colours from the walls of the baths 
of Titus and of Livia, and from other ruins at Rome and 
Pompeii. Some vases were also found beneath the palace 
of Titus containing colour, and in one of them were three 
kinds of red, one red-lead and the other two ochros. The 
yellows were ochres varied by mixing with chalk and yel¬ 
low oxide of lead, 1 massicot.’ Orpiment (sulphuret of 
arsenic) is mentioned by Pliny and Vitruvius under the 
name of travdapdicti, but none was found by Davy. All the 
blues analysed consisted of the blue frit of soda, silica, and 
oxide of copper invented in Egypt and made at Pozzuoli. 
Pliny and Vitruvius speak of Indian blue supposed to have 
been indigo, but none was found. The greens proved to 
he carbonate of copper, and in one case the green earth of 
Verona. No traces of the shell purple were found on the 
walls, hut some is supposed to have been discovered in an 
altered state in a broken vase. The blacks agreed with the 
description of the antient9, as beiug the charcoal or soot of 
resins. The browns were oxide of iron or ochres, or a mix¬ 
ture of oxide of iron and manganese. No 4 cerussa’ was 
discovered, but the whites were either carbonate of lime or 
fine white clay. Tiie ground on which the colours were ap¬ 
plied agreed with that described by Vitruvius, and consisted 
of powdered marble, cemented with lime, and highly po¬ 
lished. No traces of tvau*aa used by encaustic painters were 
found by Davy. 
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Italian Schools.—^ The earliest professors of Christianity 
appear to have abstained from the use of images and the 
practice of the arts, bound up as they were with the abomi¬ 
nations of heathen worship. Very little trace of Christian 
art is discernible before the time of Constantine, when the 
new religion became dominant, and could appropriate to 
her own purposes those means of affecting the imagination 
which had hitherto so effectually served her rival. 

We do not of course trace that gradual attempt to im¬ 
prove the technical part of the arts of dfesign which is 
visible among the Greeks and in the middle ages. The 
Christians found the shell of antient art yet remaining; the 
traditionary handicraft existed, but the spirit which bad en¬ 
livened it was tied. 

In the very early Christian works a certain tendency to 
emblems and allegory is peculiarly visible. The first repre¬ 
sentation of Christ is in the character of the good shepherd 
as mentioned by Tertullian (De Pudicitiii, cap. 10). The 
walls of the catacombs of Rome and Naples displayed stories 
from the Old Testament as types of Christ in lar greater 
number than direct representations of scenes from the New. 
The subject of Orpheus was not uncommon, apparently with 
some mystical reference to Christianity. 

St. Augustin, in the latter half of the fourth century, 
speaks of the sacrifice of Isaac as a common subject, 1 tot 
locis pictuni,’ {Cant, b'austum , xxii. 73), and refers to the 
representation of St. Peter and St. Paul accompanying our 
Lord {De Consensu Evangel., i. 10). Some of the most in¬ 
teresting remains of early art are to be found in illuminated 
MSS. and in mosaics. Of the former class the most, re- 
imirkable is a MS. of the Book of Joshua in the Vatican 
Library. Tho execution of these miniatures is said to be 
very good; while tho costume and the representation of 
towns and rivers by the personifications familiar to the an- 
tients argues the high antiquity of the designs. 

In the fifth century, the erection of sumptuous basilicas 
gave occasion for a great display of mosaic. In heathen 
times the images of the Caesars, the only objects of universal 
adoralion throughout the Roman world, had been placed in 
the tribune of these buildings; and when they were adapted 
to Christian worship, the colossal figure of Christ with his 
apostles was usually displayed on the half cupola above the 
altar. Those representations of the Saviour and his apostles, 
especially St. Peter and St. Paul, hear marks of that type 
which may he traced back to a very early period, and which 
in after-times became the groundwork of the highest dignity 
and beauty without losing its peculiar character. Their 
costume is generally more or less antique, consisting of the 
tunic and the pallium, with sandals. 

At Byzantium, the empty form of art, as of everything 
else, continued in all its pomp. Great mechanical skill in 
the use of gilding, joined to an anxious and spiritless imi¬ 
tation of older forms misunderstood, long continued to cha¬ 
racterise this school, from which tho church paintings of the 
modern Russians and Greeks are directly derived. 

The Ostrogoth dominion was not unfavourable to art; at 
least there is a studied all'ectation of classical knowledge in 
Cassiodorus, and the mutilators of antient statues are de* 
nouncod as criminals. The Lombards could have brought 
no art with them, and were unlikely to appreciate wlmt they 
found. The most remarkable monument of their time is 
the large MS. of the Bible from Monte Amiata, still pre¬ 
served in the Laurentian Library at Florence. The union 
of the church with the Frank empire gave the popes greater 
leisure and means, and Rome became once more a capital. 

It is probable that the conquest of Constantinople by the 
Latins in 1204 supplied to the Italians some of that techni¬ 
cal skill which the wild conflicts of their own parties at 
home had contributed to obliterate. This event was fol¬ 
lowed in a short time by the rise of the school of Siena, 
which has scarcely received the notice due to its early 
merit, owing to the fact that the history of art has been 
written principally by favourers of Florence. 

The magnificence of the latter city replaced that of the 
former when the Ghibellino interest was crushed by the 
fall of the house of Hohenstaufen. 

In San Domenico of Siena is a picture, by Guido of that 
city, with the date of 1221. The face of the Virgin shows 
traces of the type which afterwards characterised the Sienese 
school. Nearly contemporary with this painting were the 
works of Giunta of Pisa, and probably those in the Baptistery 
of Parma. Cimabue was born at Florence (according to 
Vasari) in 1240; his great picture in Santa Maria Novella is 


conceived with grandeur, and shows marks of the struggle 
then about to he made in painting. The frescoes at Assisi 
are particularly important for this period of the history of art. 

The next great name which requires notice is that of 
Giotto di Bondone, horn near Florence in 1270 (d. mo). 
He is mentioned by Dante {Purgat. % xi. 94) as supplammg 
Cimabue in the estimation of his countrymen. What 
Giotto really did in art has often been mistaken. Instead 
of adhering religiously to the old type in sacred subjects, he 
directed attention more 1o real life, and gave to the Floren¬ 
tine school the practical tendency which suited the active 
and commercial spirit of that gveat republic, and which 
remained for a long time characteristic of the masters who 
followed him. It is probable too that he replaced the thick 
and (lark-toned vehicle used by the Greeks by some more 
colourless medium resembling that of the early Italians; 
perhaps the yolk of egg and juice of young lig-shoots, which 
is mentioned by Vasari and by Cenninu Ccnniui, but by 
the former ascribed to the Byzantines. The only picture 
remaining which bears Giotto’s name on it is that in Santa 
Croce. The cast of his faces is .singular: the eyes are 
long, narrow, and placed near together; the nose of a pecu¬ 
liar form, and the chin projecting and angular. The most 
important works for the history of the Florentine school 
immediately after the time of Giotto a re—The life of tho 
Virgin, in llie Baronoelli chapel in Santa Croce, and a portion 
of the paintings in the Spanish chapel of Santa Maria Novella, 
by Taddeo di Gaddo (h. about 11)00), tho godson and 
pupil of Giotto; some frescoes also of the life of the Virgin, 
by Angelo Gaddi, son of the former artist, in the cathedral 
of Prato; and the works of Andrea di Ciono (or Orgagna, d. 
1389), at once a painter, sculptor, and architect, in the 
Catnpo Santo at Pisa and in Santa Maria Novella. At Siena, 
Duccio di Buoninsegna contracted, in 1308, to paint the 
remarkable picture still hanging up in tho cathedral of that 
city. It consists of a number of small compartments repre¬ 
senting the life of Christ, and gives a high idea of the artist’s 
powers of imagination and composition. Simone <11 Mar- 
lino, whom Vasari calls Simone Meinmi, and ranks among 
the pupils of Giotto, is by Petrarch spoken of as the rival of 
thut master’s fame, and no such connection as that of mas¬ 
ter and scholar is alluded to by Ghiberti. Lippo di Mcmmi 
worked in concert with Simone, and a joint picture with 
their names and the date of 1332 is to he seen in the gal¬ 
lery of Florence. Thu works of Ambrogio di Lorenzo, 
Taddeo di Barlolo, and others, in the palace and academy of 
Siena, enable us to judge of the excellence of that school at 
the end of the fourteenth century. Its character! jm ics 
were an adherence to old types and forms, more rigid than 
was practised by their Florentine contemporaries; a darker 
colouring in the llesh and a form of fact; host characterised 
by being contrary in every particular to that adopted in the 
old Cologne school—the nose is straight and disproportion¬ 
ately long, the forehead low, the eyes half closed and length¬ 
ened out, and the whole face oval. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century a fresh impulse 
was given to Florentine art, through the advances made in 
sculpture by Lorenzo Ghiberti (b. 1378, d. 14.05), Donatello 
(b. 13S3, d. 1 466), and Luca della Robbia (h. 1388, accord¬ 
ing to Vasari). The groundwork was thus secured for 
profiting by the genius of the two great men, Fra Angelico 
da Fiesole (b. 1389, d. 1455) and Masaccio (h. 1401, <1. J 143), 
who supplied respectively tho finest feeling for the gentle 
and devotional affections, and a power of drawing a- <1 com¬ 
position, joined with the requisite relief by light and shade. 
The best works of the former are to be seen in the Academia 
and the Gallery at Florence, and in his own convent of St. 
Mark in that city. A picture of great excellence from St. 
Domenico at Fiesole is in the Louvre. Masaccio’s ftrescoes, 
jointly with those of his master Masolino and of Filippino 
Lippi, decorate the Brancacci chapel in the Carmelite church 
at Florence. 

The school of Florence now produced masters of first-rate 
excellence, of whom the following were the principal:— 
Filippo Lippi (b. 1412, d. 1469), painted, besides many 
smaller pictures, the frescoes in the choir of the cathedral 
of Prato. Alessandro Filipepi, commonly called Sandro 
Botticelli (b. 1437, d. 1515), executed somo works in the 
Sistine Chapel. The features of his females are in general 
far from beautiful, though thero are exceptions, as in tho 
picture of the Crowning of the Virgin in the Florence Gal¬ 
lery. Filippino Lippi was the son of Filippo Lippi (h. 1460, 
d. 1595). His powers may be judged of by his frescoes in 
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Santa Maria Novella, and l>y a most exmiislte Virgin in a 
lube made in the open street at Prato, which, when we saw 
it (1834), was not even kept locked. Cosimo llosclli also 
worked in the Sisline Chapel, but his happiest production 
is a fresco in the church of St. Ambrogio at Florence, 
painted in 145G. 

Benozzo Gozzoli was a scholar of Fra Angelico, and in¬ 
herited his expression of the gentler feelings and his light 
clear carnations. He was moreover the first painter who 
delighted much in landscape and its accompaniments, a 
quality most remarkable in his works in the Campo Suite 
(painted 1409-85). 

Domenico Corral the master of Michael Angelo, sur- 
niitncd Ghirlandaio (h. 14.01, d. 1495), executed some most 
beautiful frescoes in the Capella Sassetti in Santa Trinit a at 
Florence and in Santa Maria No\ella. He was Employed too 
in the Sisline Chupel. 

The three masters who carried the study of the naked 
funn (bitlierto hut imperfect) to the highest point, towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, were Andrea del Castagno 
(d. 1480), known for the tr gical story of the assassination of 
Domenico Veneziano after obtaining from Him Van Eyck’s 
secret; Ant. del Pulh.juol.» (h. 1420, d. 1498); and Veroc- 
cdiio (h. 1432, d. 1488): both the latter were better sculptors 
than painters. 

All the progress of what tnay be called the executive 
part of painting, amid the hustle of a prosperous city like 
Florence, implies some sacrifice of the higher and purer 
feeling, such as had characterised the school of Siena and 
had attained perfection in the works of Fra Angelico. 

The seeds of that devotional simplicity which were after¬ 
wards destined to unite with the greatest technical excel¬ 
lence in the works of Raphael, seem to havo sprung lip in 
Uiuhria. In this district the enthusiastic tone of the order 
of St. Francis and the prolonged influence of some of the 
Sienese masters probably pa\ed the way for the feeling 
which pervades the works of Pietro Vanucri della Pi eve, 
or Pietro Perugiuo, as lie is commonly called (b. 1446, d. 
1521). Of his education little is known : in his 25th year 
he visited Florence, then Rome, and finally opened a school 
at Perugia about the end of the fifteenth century. His 
earlier works are those which possess most of his charac¬ 
teristic merits—such ns that in the Palazzo Albani, painted 
I iso. The Dead Christ however, painted for the nuns of 
Santa Chiara. in 1495, and now in the Pitti Palace, is most 
beautiful. The frescoes in the Collegio del Cambio at 
Perugia were executed in 1500. 

At llologua, Francesco Raibolini or Franoia (d. 1533) 
painted very much on the princinles of Perugiuo, and 
rivalled the simplicity and purity of the Umbrian school. 


We have'now brought up our account of Italian painting 
to the end of the fifteenth century, when, from the schools 
of Ghirlandaio, of Verocchio, of Perugiuo, and of Bellini, 
were bursting forth M. Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, 
Giorgione, and Titian. As the lives of these painters have 
a place under their respective names, wo shall briefly 
touch here on their position with reference to the general 
history of art. Leonardo da Vinci was born in 1452, and 
died the year before Raphael, 1519. In the eagerness with 
which he explored the anatomical and scientific ground¬ 
work of his art, he anticipated M. Angelo, as he rivalled 
him in the varied application of his genius. It is in 
Leonardo that we first recognise a thorough feeling for the 
roumlness of objects, and a greater breadth and simplicity 
in the masses of light and shade. 

If it be true that Pietro Perugino studied in the school of 
Verocchio, Leonardo may have gained from him the pensive 
and gentle conception of sacred subjects which he combined 
with so exquisite a sense for beauty of form. In con¬ 
junction with Leonardo must bo mentioned his fellow- 
pupil Lorenzo da Credi (d. 1530), who imitated his style, 
and painted with great tenderness and purity of feeling. 
Bernardino Luini (painted in 1530) has left at Milan and 
elsewhere many works which have been ascribed to his 
master. He was in every respect the most successful imi¬ 
tator of Leonardo. M. Angelo lluonarotti (b. 1474, d. 1563) 
was at once painter, sculptor, architect, poet, and musician. 
Educated in the school of Ghirlandaio, he attained, by 
twelve Years* study, a thorough knowledge of the human 
form. Ilis first work ns a painter which attracted notice 
was the cartoon of the War of Pisa, executed in rivalry with 
Leonardo. In the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel simple 
grandeur characterises the prophets and sibyls: less austere 
beauty is visible in some of the compartments of the ceil¬ 
ing, and the whole is such a work as could only have been 
produced by the union of a painter and architect. The 
Last Judgment displays the greatest power, hut must be 
admitted to want a true Christian character. The God of 
M. Angelo is a God of wrath, and the stern feeling of the 
Old Testament pervades his works. lie executed very few 
cabinet pictures; porhapsn one that can he authenticated, ex¬ 
cept the Holy Family 1 ;\ tempera,' in the Tribune at Florence. 
His pupil Marcello Venusti (b. 1515, d. 1576) painted 
from drawings of his master, and the designs of M. Angelo 
supplied the groundwork for some of the pictures of Sebas¬ 
tian del Piombo; probably, among others, for the Raising 
of Lazarus, now in the National Gallery, London. IIis most 
independent pup'.l was DanielcRicciarclli, or Daniele da Vol 
terra (b. 1509, u. 1566), whose best work is the Descent 
from the Cross in Santa Trinity dei Monti. 


In his later years he became a correspondent of Raphael 
and was mtlueneed in his style by that master. Giacomo 
Francia imitated his father: but the most eminent pupil 
of Francesco was Lorenzo Costa of Ferrara. At Padua, 
.Francesco Sqiuircione (b. 1394, cl. 1474) and his scholar 
Andrea Mantegna (b. 1431, d. 1506) formed a peculiar style 
oil the study of the antique. There is almost more of the 
bas-relief in their drapery and composition than is com¬ 
patible with painting, and a fantastic application of an- 
ticnt sculpture and architecture characterises the acces¬ 
sories of their pictures. Mantegna's principal works 
are his frescoes at Mantua, his cartoons of the Triumph 
of Crosar (now at Hampton Court), an altar-piece in 
the Louvre, and another in St. Zeno at Verona. An off¬ 
shoot of the Paduan school took root at Ferrara, and to it 
belonged Comuio Turn, Lorenzo Costa, and Ercolc Graudi. 
At Naples a school had also arisen, hut its works are 
little known. Vcs.i'o gave early promise of her future 
greatness, and the tendency to brilliant colour was verv 
soon visible in her artists. One family of Murano, towards 
the end ot the fifteenth century, produced Antonio, Burlo- 
lomeo. and Luigi Vivavini. To Carlo Crivelli and Anto- 
nello da Messina (who is said to have imported into Italy 
the pract ice if not the secret, of oil-painting) must be added 
Vlnr i i»r ° V^ctian school, Giovanni Bellini (b. 
14J>, d. I jI6 ). His exquisite pictures mav take their place 
1 >> the side of tW of Perugino: they are characterised by 
Minnie composition, pure feeling. f,„ e full f orln9 , nn ,i a 
brilliancy of colour worthy of the master of Titian. Hi. 
; .er brother Gcnttlo Bell,.,,, who visited Constantinople 
(b. 14.1, d. loOl), and sineial other masters of the school, 
deserve mention, particularly Marco Basaiti Vittore (Jar’ 
paccio, and Cima da Conegliano. * 


\y wnu uicsu masters must oe mentioned 
Baccio dtdla Porta (b. 1469, d. 1517), commonly called Fra 
Bartolomeo, a Dominican monk, and the friend of Savona¬ 
rola. Educated in the school of Cosimo Roselli, lie appears 
to have profited by the works of Leonardo. His pictures 
are rure out of Italy: they show fine devotional feeling, rich 
mellow colouring, and dignity of form. The best are to he 
seen in the church of San Romano at Lucca and in the 
Pitti palace. 

Andrea Vanucchi, commonly called Andrea del Sarto 
(b. 1488, d. 1530), was originally a pupil of Pier di Cosimo. 
Among his earliest works are the frescoes in the court of 
tin? Scalzo, and among his best, those in that of the Anuun- 
i z ‘ a, n, both at Florence. His easel pictures arc not uncom¬ 
mon : a very good and late one is tlie Sacrifice of Isaac, at 
Dresden. His forms have great breadth and simplicity. In 
1518 Andrea visited France, hut destroyed his own character 
by returning to Italy in the following year and misapplying 
money belonging to Francis I. M. Antonio Franciabigio and 
J acopo Carucci (called Pontormo) imitated Andrea del Sarto. 

Raphael Sanzio of Urbino was the son of Giovanni 
Sanzio, himself a painter. He was horn in 1483 and died 
in 1520. No master ever rivalled the tenderness and sweet¬ 
ness of his female forms or surpassed the power shown in his 
larger works. The difference between his best pictures and 
those of other painters i9 oncof kind rather than of degree, and 
the quantity which he produced in a short life is as remark¬ 
able as the fact that scarcely one of his works can be called 
ordinary in expression or careless in execution. In his 
Madonnas he enhanced the simple beauty and pure feeding 
of the Umbrian school. In his frescoes he rivalled the 
grandeur of Buonarotti, and in his portraits he surpassed 
the truth and individuality of Titian or Vandyke, 
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The pupils of Raphael were numerous, and the dis¬ 
persion which followed the sack of Rome by the Impe¬ 
rialists, in 1527, spread their works and influence far and wide 
throughout Italy. Giulio Pippi, or Giulio Romano (b. 1491, 
d. 1540), was the most celebrated of Raphaers scholars. He 
had painted a portion of the frescoes in the Vatican from liis 
master’s designs. After his death he executed some very 
remarkable ones of Ins own, at Mantua, particularly tlioso 
representing the Fall of the Giants. Ilis altar-piece in 
S. Stefano at Genoa is a very fine work. His forms are 
antique, but bo wanted the pure grace of Raphael, and iu 
his oil pictures the tone of his shadows in the flesh is more 
violet. Francesco Primaliccio (b. 1490, d. 1570), who 
painted much in France, was a pupil of Giulio. Giovanni 
da Udine (d. 1504) waa Raphael’s principal assistant in the 
execution of the fruits, flowers, and other objects in the 
arabesques of the Loggie. Pier inn Buonaccoisi, or Perino 
del Vagafb. 1501, d. 1547), painted at Genoa; and Gian 
Francesco Penni, surnamed 11 Fattorc (b. 1488, d. 1528), 
carried the principles of Raphael's school to Naples. 
Timoteo della Vite, ofUrbinofb. 1470, d. 1524), and Bar¬ 
tolomeo Ramcnghi, or II Bagnacavallo, enmo from the school 
of F. Fruncia to that of Raphael, and the latter returned to 
Bologna. Benvenuto Tisio, surnamed Garofhlo (b. 1481, 
d. 1550), came from Ferrara, and carried back thither what 
be had acquired at Rome. IIis pictures are not. uncommon, 
and often extremely beautiful in their composition and the 
expression of their heads. Dosso Dossi (b. 1474, d. 1558) 
and his brother were contemporaries of Garofalo in the 
school of Ferrara. Finally, among the pupils of Raphael 
must he reckoned the Netherlander Michael Coxis, of whom 
we shall speak hereafter. In the mean time a second 
Sienese school had arisen. Jacopo Pacchiarotto was a 
successful imitator of Pietro Pemgino. Giantonio liazzi, 
commonly called 11 Sodoma (b. 1480, d. 1554), seems to 
have been influenced by Leonardo ; his forms are feminine 
and graceful, with considerable power of expression. Ilis 
best works are to be seen in S. Domenico of Siena, and at 
the convent of M. Uliveto Maggiorc. Domenico Becca- 
fumi, surnamed Meccherino (b. 1549), worked with Razzi. 
Ilis forms are good and his colouring pleasing. The inlaid 
pavement of tlic cathedral of Siena is principally from his 
designs. Baldassare lVruzzi (b. 1481, d. 1536) is better 
known as ail architect than a painter. 

To turn to the north of Italy, Antonio Allegri, or, from 
his birth-place, 4 Corcggio* (b. 1494, d. 1534), probably was 
instructed in the school of Mantegna, hut after the death of 
Andrea. Nothing in the history of art seems so premature 
as the style of Corcggio. Ilis expression, to say the least of 
it, often borders on affectation. Ilis early picture at Dresden 
shows the same colouring which he afterwards carried to 
such perfection. No other artist ever played with light 
and shadow as ho was wont to do. Ilis half tones and his 
reflected lights produce the effect of illusion. He knew his 
power, and delighted in displaying it in the conquest of diffi¬ 
culties from which other masters shrank. The finest works 
of Corcggio are, the Notte and other pictures at Dresden; 
liis St. Jerome at Patina; the frescoes in the cathedral of 
that city, and in the convent of St. Paul. Those purchased 
from the Marquis of Londonderry for the National Gallery, 
especially the Ecec Homo, are excellent specimens of the 
master. The tendency to affectation visible in Corcggio 
was a dangerous legacy to the school of Parma, and its evil 
consequences are especially visible in the works of Fran¬ 
cesco Mazzuoli, or 11 Parmigianino (b. 1503, d. 1540), to 
whom however it is impossible to deny great power and 
great feeling for beauty. 

The Roman School had cultivated beauty of form and 
composition, Corcggio perfected chiaroscuro, and it was in 
Venice that colouring attained its highest pitch. We have 
remarked the tendency to brilliant local tints in the latter 
school at a very early period. Giorgio Barbarelli da Castel- 
franco, or Giorgione (b. 1477, d. 1511) steeped in a rich 
glow of mellow light those full forms of Venetian beauty 
which hold a middle place between the clumsiness of the 
Flemings and the more slender outlines of the other 
Italian schools. The most eminent of Giorgione’s scholars 
was Sebastian del Piombo (b. 1485, d. 1547). His por¬ 
traits are very grand, and bis historical pictures, like our 
Raising of Lazarus, combine the design of M. Angelo 
with Venetian colour. The style of Giorgione had consi¬ 
derable influence on Jacopo Palma Vecchio and on his 
fellow-pupil Tiziano VecelUo (b. 1477, d. 1576). 


We possess in England good specimens of Titian*# 
works, especially in the National, the Bridgewater, and 
Fitzwilliam Galleries (at Cambridge). The brilliancy of 
bis high lights and the ruddy transparency of the skin in 
liis flesh are most marvellous; bis large compositions, which, 
like most of his countrymen, he executed in oil instead 
of fresco, must be seen at Venice. It is impossible to 
conceive more delicious landscapes than tlioso of his back¬ 
grounds, or more reality than animates his portraits. 
Bonifazio (b. 1491, d. 1553), Andrea SchmvoneCb. 1522, d. 
1582), and Alessandro Bon vicino, called 11 Moretto of Brescia 
(b. 1564), were distinguished imitators of Titian. Gio. Batista 
Morone, an admirable portrait-painter (b. 1528, d. if,78), 
was a pupil of Moretto. Pordenone (b. 1484, d. 1539) ami 
Paris Bordonc (b. 1500, d. 1570) are remarkable for the 
softness and richness of their colouring and the expression 
of their heads, especially in portraits. The most produc¬ 
tive painter of the whole Venetian school, which maintained 
its original character and force for a considerable period, 
was Jacopo Robusti, called, from his father’s trade, II Tinto¬ 
retto (b. 1-512, d. 1594). lie painted much by lamp-light* 
and thus acquired a hlackViess in his shadows which is 
sometimes uupleasing, hut his own facility of execution 
was the real bane of his reputation. Some of his works* 
such as the Crucifixion, in the school of St. Roche at 
Venice, are as large as scenes in a theatre, and his picture# 
are most unequal. 

At Verona, Paolo Caliari, or Paolo Veronese (b. 1528, 
d. 1588), applied in a peculiar way the principles of the* 
Venetian masters. The brilliancy of his banquets and 
festal scenes is perfectly astounding, and full effect is given 
to the force of his local tints and richness of bis stuffs by 
the cool transparent atmosphere of the backgrounds. The 
best specimens of bis works are, the large picture in the 
Louvre, Christ at Levi’s table in the Doge’s palace, and 
Mary Magdalen at Christ’s feet in the Durazzo palace at 
Genoa. His son and scholar Carlo Caliari was far inferior 
to his father. The family of Da Ponte, from Bassano, pro¬ 
duced three painters. Jacopo, the father (h. 1510, d. 1592), 
after studying at Venice, returned to his nativ.e place, and 
painted innumerable representations of country and house¬ 
hold life,or sacred scenes disguised as such, in a strong and 
rich colouring. His two sons, Francesco and Leandro, have 
left sonic good pictures at Venice. 

Wc have now arrived at the period when art appeared 
destined to decline. Venice was in some degree an excep¬ 
tion ; but at Florence, exaggerated anatomical display, the 
attitudes of academic models, and bard opaque colour are 
the characteristics of many of those masters who thought 
they were following M. Angelo. Such for the most part, 
at least in their historical pictures, were Giorgio Vasari, the 
historian of painting (b. 1512, d. 1574), Angiolo Bronzino 
(li. 1501, d. 157U), and Alessandro Allori, his scholar, also 
called Bronzino (b. 1535, d. 1007). While GiuseppeCcsuri, 
surnamed the Cavaliere d’Arpino (b. 1560, d. 1640), enjoyed 
a great reputation at Rome, Prospero Fontana (b. 1512) 
and bis daughter Lavinia, with several other masters, were 
distinguished at Bologna; but the real spirit of art bad fled. 
Empty conventional forms and facility of execution were all 
that remained in the place of the sterling qualities of the 
older masters, w ho were often despised as dry, harsh, and 
formal. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, the re-action 
from the Reformation which pervaded the Roman Church 
began to be felt in the arts also. The Jesuits were fast re¬ 
covering the ground lost in what maybe called the heathen 
clays of the papacy. 

Palestrina spiritualised the music of the church, and the 
Carraccis to u certain extent revived me sister art of paint* 
in". The founder of their school was the uncle Ludovico 
(b?1555, d. 1619), a pupil of Prospero Fontana and Tinto¬ 
retto. Ilis nephew Annibale (b. 1560, cl. 1609) and Agostino 
(b. 1558 , d. 1601) zealously seconded hi# efforts, and they 
opened an academy at Bologna. Tho study of the antique 
and of nature was united to the endeavour to appropriate 
the characteristic excellence of each most distinguished 
master— a principle from which they derived the name of 
the Eclectic school, and which of itself can lead to little. It 
appears indeed incompatible with tho unity and individual 
feeling necessary for a work of art. They succeeded’how¬ 
ever in elevating the character of painting far above that 
which it bore in tho hands of their immediate predecessors, 
and joined earnestness and devotional feeling to great 
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technical excellence. Ludovico has the merit of being the 
teacher; Agostino painted lest than the other two, and An¬ 
nibale is without doubt the most distinguished. His fres¬ 
coes in the Palazzo Farnese at Rome, and his pic tures in 
the gallery at Bologna, especially the former, give the best 
idea of his real worth. From this school of the Carracci 
issued a scries of great masters, of whom the following were 
the most eminent. Domenico Zampieri, or Donienichino 
(b. 1581, d. 1 f>41 >» in whose works a thorough feeling for 
beauty and great strength of conception and execution are 
visible. His most celebrated oil picture is the Communion 
of St. Jerome, in the Vatican, in which however the com¬ 
position is partiully imitated from Agostino Carracci; his 
best frescoes are that in the cathedral at Fano, in St. Luigi 
at Rome, and those at (Irotta-ferrata. Like Annibale Car¬ 
racci, be was an admirable landscape-painter. Jrancesco 
Albani (l>. l57H,d. 1660) painted Cupids and groups of a 
mythological character, which seldom rise above prettiness. 
Ilia best scholars were Gio. Batista Mola (b. 1620), Carlo 
Cigtiani (b. 1628, d. 17 U and Andrea Sacclii (h. 1594, d. 
1668). A very fine pa hire by the last master is in the 
Vatican. Carlo Manilla ib. 1625, d. 171.1) was his scholar. 
Guido Reni (b. 1574, d. Ji. 12) stands among the first of the 
Bolognese school, llis conception of beauty, formed by a 
contemplation of the »ntii|ue. would be more satisfactory 
if it po%ses*od more individii.il life, and was free from the 
somewhat insipid sameness of a mere abstraction. In his 
early works he painted with great strength. The Massacre 
of the Innocents, the large Pieti\, and the Crucifixion, in 
the Gallery ut Bologna, belong to this period. The Aurora, 
in the Palazzo Rospigliosi, is of his middle style, when he 
painted with a warmer colouring thun in his later works, in 
which the tone is often leaden, and the forms, though 
beautiful, are vague and spiritless. Gio. Francesco Barbieri, 
Himuimcd Gucrciuo da Cento (b. 1590, d. 1666)) showed 
perhaps greater power of expressing passion thun Guido, 
and was je»s attracted by an ideal typo. In his early works 
there in a /breeand fullness of shadow, which was exchanged 
afterwards for a lighter and milder manner. His St. William 
at Bologna, and St. Thomas in tho Vatican, are good speci¬ 
mens of the former; the Abraham and IIagar, at Milan, of 
the latter style. Guercino holds a sort of intermediate place 
between the Eclectic school and the Naturalists. In the 


wus dark and powerful in his shadows, anil shrank from the 
representation of no scene however horrible. Salvator Rosa 
(b. 1615, d. 1673) was a man of most varied powers. His 
landscapes (often wild scenes in the Apennines) and liis 
battle-pieces are best known and superior to his historical 
pictures. Luca Giordano, surnamed 4 Fa Presto ’ (b. 1632, 
d. 1705), may be considered as closing tho seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. We ought to mention that at Venice during that 
period, though art undoubtedly declined, still much that is 
good may be found in the works of Jacopo Palma the younger 
(b. 1544, d. 1628), and in those of Alessandro Varotari, or 11 
Padovanino (b. 1570, cl. 1650). In the eighteenth century 
Antonio Canale (b. 1097, cl. 1768) and his nephew Bernardo 
Bcllotto or Canaletto (b. 1724, d. 1780) executed those 
well-known view's which have never been exceeded for truth 
and out-door effect. 

Northern Schools .—Illuminated MSS. still remain as 
monuments of German art in the ninth and tenth centuries. 
The marriage of Otho II. (978-983) with the Greek princess 
Theophania probably gave the German artists access to the 
technical skill of the Byzantines. Towards the end of the 
twelfth and beginning of tho thirteenth centuries visible 
signs of now life in art begin to show themselves. In the 
4 Parcival , of Wolfram von Eschenbach, who lived early in 
the thirteenth century, the painters of Cologne and Maas¬ 
tricht are especially mentioned, and tho figures of the Apos¬ 
tles, one of which bears the date 1224, in the church of St. 
Ursula in the former city, are probably the oldest German 
pictures extant. In the reign of Charles IV. (1346 78) 
artists seem to have existed in Bohemia; hut towards ihe 
close of the fourteenth century the school of Cologne was 
the most distinguished. Meister Wilhelm is spoken of by 
a contemporary chronicler, in 1380, as the best master of 
his day. Pictures of his are to be seen in St. Castor at 
Coblenz, St. Clara in Cologne, and in the Boisseree collec¬ 
tion. The great altar-piece, formerly in the chapel of the 
town-hall, now in the cathedral of Cologne, is supposed to 
have been painted by Meister Stephan, and bears the date 
1410. The richness of the colouring rivals that of Giorgione, 
and the dignity and beauty of the Virgin are most remark¬ 
able. A branch of the Cologne school appears in West¬ 
phalia in the beginning of the fifteenth century. No con¬ 
nection has been traced between the German and old 


hands of Lm franco (b. 1581, d. 1647) painting again dege¬ 
nerated into a mere handicraft, with great exaggeration, 
hut little real expression. Gio. Batista Salvi <b. 1605, d. 

1085), culled from his birthplace Sasso-ferrate, is supposed 
to have been a pupil of Duiuenichiun. IIU pictures have no 
great, depth or force, but show' considerable bounty without 
affectation. 

Another Eclectic school, that of the P/ocamni, arose at 
Milan, which produced, among other masters, Gio. Batista 
(•respi(l>. 1557, d. 1653) and his son Duniele. At Rome, 
Fedevigo Bnroccio of Urhino (b. 1528, d. 1612) imitated the 
stylo of Corcggio. His best followers wore Ludovico Cardi 
i la Cigolith. 15.V), d. 1613), and Cristofuno Allori, a sou of 
Alessandro (h. 1577, d. 1621). The Judith of the latter, in 
the Pitti, is a very Hue picture. Carlo Dolri (b. 1616, d. 
1686) followed inuch the same course as Sosso-ferrate, hut 
not always with as little affectation. A high finish and 
smooth cold colour often hold the place of higher qualities. 
Pietro Beretlini da Cortona(b. 1596, d. 1669) laid the founda¬ 
tion of that empty mannerism in Italian art which pre¬ 
vailed through tho latter part of the seventeenth and the 
whole of the eighteenth century. 

Opposed to the Eclectic schools were those masters who 
seem to have imagined that a true imitation of nature con¬ 
sisted in appropriating to every anti any subject the first 
tonus which came in their way, instead of selecting such as 
thoroughly suited the conception of the particular scene to 
he treated, and imitating those as closely as possible -too 
closely it cannot he. The vague notion of the ideal on the 
one hand and of indiscriminately copying vulgar nature on 
the other, avo opposite and equally fatal errors. The leader 
of the 4 Naturalists was Mich. Angelo Amerighi da Cara¬ 
vaggio (b. 1569, d. 1609), whose force of execution was very I 
great, and who often rose to real pathos in his expression. * 
Among his scholars wore two Vrenohmen, Valentin and 
Vouet. At Naplos, where the 4 Naturalists ’ opposed in the 
most violent manner all encroachments of the other school 
Giusenpe Ribera, or Lo Spagnoletto (b. 1592, d. 1656) has 
left in a. Martino a masterly Descent from the Cross. There 
j» in him much that reminds us of his native country. jf e 


Flemish masters, though such probably existed. Hubert 
and John van Eyck (b. 1366, d. 1426, and b. 1400, d. 1445) 
united the majestic simplicity of the old Christian typo with 
a close imitation of external nature and a homely strength 
characteristic of their country. Their sister Margaret also 
was an artist. John van E\ck may be said to liave * re¬ 
published,'’ though he probably did not invent painting in 
oil. The great work of tho two brothers was the altar-piece 
in St. Bavo at Ghent, painted for Judocus van Vyt. It con¬ 
sisted of a centre picture of the Worship of the Lamb, sur¬ 
mounted by God the Father, the Virgin, and St. John, and 
flanked by folding shutters, all relating to tho principal sub¬ 
ject. The different parts of this painting, unquestionably 
one of the grandest productions of modern art, are nowr 
separated. The upper and middle portions remain at 
Ghent; the others are at Berlin. Michael Coxis executed 
a copy of it for Philip II., which is still more scattered. The 
school ot Van Eyck was fertile in good paintevs; among 
them were Gerard van Meeren, Hugo van der Goes (some 
of whose pictures are to be found in Italy), Roger van 
Brugge, and more especially his pupil Hans Hemling or 
Mending. Some beautiful works of this last master are 
preserved in St. John’s Hospital at Bruges, of which he was 
an inmate about the year 1479. Towards the close of the 
fifteenih century wo find a kindred school to that of Flan¬ 
ders existing at Cologne; and the same feeling may bo 
traced in the engravings and pictures of Martin Schoen, or 
Schongaucr of Colmar, who painted about 1460. Hans 
Holbein Ihe elder, of Augsburg* worked about 1500, but it 
w as at Numbers that tho German school displayed its full 
power. Michael Wohlgemuth, of that city (b. 1434, d. 
1539), was the master of Albert Diirer (b. 1471, d. 1528), a 
painter who scarcely shrinks from comparison with any of 
his great Italian contemporaries. 

The earliest undoubted picture of Diirer’s is his own por¬ 
trait in the Florence Gallery; among his latest and most as¬ 
suredly his finest works are the Apostles, now in the Mu¬ 
nich Collection. In 1506, Diirer visited Venice, but the 
Venetian school does not seem to have exercised sc much 
influence over him os that of Flanders probably did in a 
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journey undertaken at a latfer period (16*20-1). Of Diirer’s 
excellence as an engraver we need not speak here. The 
principal artists of the Nurnberg school, after its great 
leador, were Hans v. Kulrabach, Henry Aldegrcver, Bar¬ 
tholomew Beham, Albert Altdorfer, and George Pens. The 
last became a pupil of Raphael. In Saxony, Lucas Cranach 
(b. 1472, d. 1553) was court painter to the three electors, 
Frederic the Wise, John the Steadfast, and Frederic the 
Magnanimous. He accompanied the first to the Holy 
Land in 1493, and shared the prison of the last after the 
battle of Miihlberg (1547). At a later period ho was bur¬ 
gomaster of Wittenberg and a friend of Luther, whose mar¬ 
riage with Catharine von Bora he contributed to bring about. 
His pictures are fanciful, and the features of his females 
most singular. Lucas Cranach, the son, was also a painter. 
In Holland we ought to notice Cornelius Engelbrechtscn 
(b. 1498, d. 1533), and his more celebrated pupil Lucas of 
Leyden (b. 1494, d. 1533); and we must close our notice of 
the old German school with Hans Holbein the younger 
(b. 1498, d. 1554), who came from Basle to England, where 
he died in the service of Henry VIII. Most of his portraits 
remain in this country. The Dresden Gallery possesses a 
beautiful picture by him of the Virgin and Child, with the 
family of Jacob Meyer of Basle kneeling at her feet. 

In looking at the general character of the old German 
masters, we see a vigour of conception and power of techni¬ 
cal execution equal to any exhibited by the Italians; but 
they are the ‘ Romantic* school contrasted with the ‘ Classic.* 
The medium through which they saw nature was more 
tinged with the individual and national peculiarity of each 
artist; and there is visible in almost all their works a cer¬ 
tain whimsical and fantastic feeling totally different from 
anything to be seen in the old Florentine or Sienese painters. 
We must pass briefly over Quintin Messys, the blacksmith 
of Antwerp (b. 1400, d. 1529), whose Misers at Windsor 
are well known. The later works of John Mabuse (b. 1499, 
d. 1562) and the pictures of Michael Coxis (b. 1497, d. 1592) 
show that forced imitation of the Italians which charac¬ 
terises the transition from tho old Flemish to the school of 
Brabant. This tendency is more strongly marked in Franz 
Floris (b. 1520, d. 1570), in the elder and younger Francks 
(b. 1544, d. 1516; b. 1580, d. 1012), in Bernard van Orloy 
(b. about 1490), and Otho Venius (b. 1550, d. 1034), the 
master of Rubens. The works of these artists and their 
contemporaries arc deficient in independence and genuine 
feeling, though they interest us as being tho groundwork of 
the school of Rubens. 

The Spanish Netherlands, rescued from Protestant ism by 
Don John of Austria and the prince of Parma, witnessed, in 
the commencement of the seventeenth century, a revival of 
painting more striking perhaps than that effected by tho 
Carracci. Peter Paul Rubens was born at Cologne in 1577, 
and died at Antwerp in 16 10 . After leaving the school of 
Otho Venius, he visited Italy, and studied particularly the 
works of Titian and P. Veronese. His earlier pictures are 
more attractive than those which were executed when the 
overwhelming number of commissions obliged him to em¬ 
ploy unsparingly the pencil of his pupils. The*Descent 
from the Cross,* in the cathedral of Antwerp, and its com¬ 
panion, are deservedly cited as among the best specimens of 
the master. His works may bo studied in the greatest per¬ 
fection in the museum and church of Antwerp, in the gal¬ 
lery of Vienna, and more especially at Munich. In our own 
country, the Blenheim collection is peculiarly rich in first- 
rate pictures by Rubens. He is equally great in history, in 
landscape, and in portrait. To complain that the tiro of his 
genius was not chastened as in the great Italian masters, is 
to wish that the artist had been a different individual from 
what he was formed to be. When we look at Rubens’s 
works, their facility of execution, their energy, and their 
brilliancy hurry us beyond sjytch considerations; when we 
think of them, we may regret that his forms are often ill- 
selected, aud that the brute animal vigour of his bacchanals 
is pushed to coarseness. 

The most celebrated of the pupils of Rubens was Antony 
van Dyck (b. 1599, d. 1641). At first he imitated closely 
the peculiarities of his master, hut after his residence in 
Italy he adopted a more tranquil tone of feeling and soberer 
colour. His historical pictures aro very fine, but not equal 
in their way to the numerous and admirable portraits, many 
of which were executed during a residence in England, and 
still remain in this country. 

Of the other scholars of Rubens, few did more than imi¬ 


tate and sometimes exaggerate the outward characteristics 
ofjtheir leader. The best among them were Jacob Jordaens 
(b. 1594, d. 1G78) and Gaspar de Grayer (b, 1585, d. 1669). 

In Holland, Michael Mirevelt (h. 1567, d. 1641) and.Frana 
Hals (b. 1584, d. 1666) painted history and portraits, espe¬ 
cially the latter, with great success. Barthol. van der Heist 
(h. 1613, d. 1670) approached very closely to Vandyck in 
colour. His finest work, the Festival given by the Burgher- 
guard of Amsterdam on the conclusion of the treaty uf 
Westphalia, is in the museum of thatcily. Another excellent 
picturo of smaller dimensions is inthe^Louvro. 

The great master of tins Dutch^school however was 
Paul Rembrandt van Ryn (b. 1606, d. 1674). In his por¬ 
traits and ideal heads we find the most wonderful truth 
and dignity, but his peculiar power consisted in a mas¬ 
tery of light and shade, which rfltdered the lowest subjects 
vehicles for high and poetical feeling. The depth and 
brilliancy thus produced seem hardly attainable by mere 
colour on a flat opaque surface, and when wo look at his 
numerous etchings, we marvel still more how his needle on 
the copper has almost surpassed his pencil on the canvas. 
Conscious of his power to attain sublimity by light and 
shade alone, he seems often to have rejoiced in showing how 
that one charm could make us heedless of coarseness of 
conception and meanness of form. Rembrandt s principal 
pupils and imitators were Gerhrand van den Kockhout (b 
1621, d. 1671), Ford. Bol O). 1611, d. 1681), who excelled in 
portrait, Nicholas Maas (n. 1632, d. 1693), and Salomon 
Koning (b. 1609). Of another pupil, Gerard Dow, we shall 
speak immediately. 

It is necessary just to mention Gerard Honthorst, called 
by the Italians Gnerardo delle Notti (b. 1592, d. 1660), who 
imitated Caravaggio and the Italian 'Naturalists.* His 
effects of torch and candle light are much celebrated. Ge¬ 
rard Lairesse (b. 1640, d. 1711) is best described as a Flemish 
imitator of Nicolas Poussin. Adrian van der Werff (b. 
IG59, d. 1722) has little to recommend him besides a finish 
and smoothness of surface, to which higher qualities are sa¬ 
crificed; his human figures present the textfirc of ivory 
rather than of llesh, with much affectation and little genuine 
expression of passion or character. 

We must now turn to those masters who are most, distin¬ 
guished in what is called ' Genre,’a word for which it is 
difficult to Jiud a substitute aud still more difficult to fur¬ 
nish a definition. The subject may bo real or fietitious, but 
if the picture is on a small scale, and the object of the 
artist has been the expression of humour, or. the prettiness 
of colour, or of light and shade; if those qualities which 
aro accessories in great works have been to him ends, then 
it seems to come within the negative class, designated by 
the French word used above. It is the popular side, the 
every-day life of art, as contrasted with tho epic grandeur 
of historical or the enthusiasm of devotional works. 

Peter Breughel the elder (b. 1510, d. 1570) was called 
Boor-Breughel, from the subjects of many of his pictures, 
as his son, Peter Breughel the younger, obtained the name 
of Hell-Breughel, from the fantastic scenes which he por¬ 
trayed. The Temptalion of St. Anthony was in like man¬ 
ner a favourite subject of the elder Teniers (b. 15S2, d. 
1649), who by no means equalled his son and pupil David 
Teniers (b. 1610, d. 1690) in those scenes of merry-making 
and peasant life for which he is so celebrated. Nothing 
can surpass the reality of the vulgar comfort with which his 
single figures sit and smoke, or the d. unken gaiety of his 
larger assemblies. His colour is cool and his touch firm 
and vigorous. Sometimes he amused himself with imitating 
the works of masters of a different <*a»t. In Adrian van 
Ostade (b. 1610, d. 1685) we have the same subjects treated 
in a warmer and more mellow tone, hut perhaps with less 
individual truth and character, though with greater atten¬ 
tion to general effect, than by Teniers. Isaac van Ostade 
painted fewer interiors, and followed his brother’s style, 
with less success. The humour of Adrian Bruv.wer 
(b. 1608, d. 1640), w ho is reported to have mixed deeply in 
the scenes which lie painted, is of a broader cast. In Jan 
Steen (b. 1636, d. 1689) thcro are satirical touches and a 
genuine comic unity which equal Hogarth. The picture in 
the Duke of Wellington’s gallery is an excellent specimen 
of these qualities. There is anotlier department of ‘ Genre,’ 
which bears tho same relation to the drinking-bouts of 
Teniers or Brouwer that genteel comedy does to broad 
farce. In this Gerard Terburg and Gerard !>>w stand pre¬ 
eminent. The former (b. 1698, d. 1681) threw into the scenes 
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which he represented a delicacy of feeling and a sort of de¬ 
corum which add grfeatly to the value of his execution arid 
high finish. Of this kind are the celebrated Satin Gown, 
engraved by Will©, the Trumpeter at Munich, and the Ca¬ 
valier and lady in the Louvre. Gerard Dow (b. 1613, d. 
1680) was the pupil of Rembrandt, from whom he game a 
thorough knowledge of light and shade, and u ^ 

general effect whieff preserved his elaborate 
nil tediousness, wliilo lie secured by it a wondeiful ica y i 
the household scenes which he delighted to paint* In some 
of his pictures, m in that of the Dropsical Lady there is 
great pathos. Oabftel Metzu (b. 16U d. 16^8) vas the 
W imitutnr of Tcrbuur. Franz Miens, a scholar of Ge- 
rard Dow (b. 1635, d. 1681). equalled lus master in finoness^of ] 
finish, but not in genuine feeding. Caspar Netschei (b. 1639, 
d. 1664) and Eglon van d#r Neer (b. 1643, d. 1703) painted 
in the same style. 'Tie inferiors of 1 ctcr van Hooghe (b. 
1659, d. 1722) are reieurkablc for magical cfiects of light. 

The great Italian painters Giorgione and Titian were 
ad ini ruble in landscape. Annibale Caraeci and Domem- 
cJiino have lofr tried leu l pictures in this department. But 
as if the ugliness of lliu country stimulated its natives to 
study all the aids which make an ordinary scene picturesque, 
it was in Flanders and ii Holland that landscape painting 
was most cultivated. In the school of Van Eyck, the back¬ 
grounds are often elaborately imitated from nature: Joa¬ 
chim Patenier (b. 1487) and IIet;ri dc Bles (b. 1480, d. 1550) 
executed works in which the laimscape claims an independ¬ 
ent existence and the figures have already become accesso¬ 
ries. John Breughel, or ‘ Vclvet-Breugliel 9 (h. 1569, d. 
1025), copied with wonderful minuteness all the variety of 
vegetation. Contemporary with Annibale Carracci there 
lived at Rome a Flemish artist, Puul Bril (b. 1554, d. 162G), 
who forms a sort of link between the landscape painters of 
the north and south. 

In that kind of landscape the excellence of which con¬ 
sists in grandeur and tlio form of the large masses, Nicolas 
Poussin led the way. He was followed by Caspar Dughet, 
or Poussin (b. 1600, d. 1663), and Sebastian Bourdon (b. 
1616, (1. 1671). Claude Gelle was n native of Lorraine (b. 
1600, d. 166*2); 1m was the first educated by A. Tassi, a 
scholar of P. Bril, but nature, and nature alone, taught him 
to lingo his graceful forms of foliage and his rippling water 
with the cool pearly hue of morning or the rich glow of an 
Italian eveuing. llis pictures acquired in his lifetime the 
value which they have ever since maintained. 

The style of Claude reacted on the Low Countries. Her¬ 
mann Swonevclt (b. 1620, d. 1680) was bis pupil: John 
Both <h. 1610, d. 1651) and Adam Pynackcr (b. 1621, d. 
1673) were painters of the same character. The Dutch 
landscape painters kept closer to Northern nature: such are 
the works of John van Goycn (b. 1596, d. 165G); generally 
low sea coasts, executed in a brown transparent tone. An¬ 
thony Waterloo (b. 1618, cl. 1660) is belter known by his 
admirable etchings than by his pictures. 

Thu genius of Rembrandt exercised considerable influ¬ 
ence over landscape. But Ihe leaders of this particular 
school were Jacob Ruisdael (b. 1635, d. 1681) and his pupil 
Mindert Hobbema (b. 1611). Tho best works of theso 
masters carry us into the depth of the forest and convoy 
that sort of lonely feeling which retired woodland scenery 
imparts. Albert Evcrdingcn (b. 1621, d. 1675) gave his pic¬ 
tures more of tho Norwegian character, and often painted 
waterfalls and pine-forests* 

Wo have said nothing of the pastoral side of landscape, 
111 "Tdrh Nicolas Bergheiu (b. 1624, d. 1683), Albert Cuyp 
th. limo), Carl du Jardin (b. 1640, d. 1678), and A dr fun 
van tier Velde (b. 1639, d. 1672). excelled. Philip Wouver- 
m.jiis 1620, d. I6oo; pursued a line peculiar almost 
to luiiisclt, or in which ut least he has no rival. He exe¬ 
cuted battles, fuiis, Units of cavalry, and all scones in which 
horses occur, wuh exquisite truth and delicacy. 
i» , 10 S' uil . u ‘ ul marine painters were Bonaventuva 
IctPi-s (b. Ifil l.tl. IGo-i), l.mlolt' Backhuysen (b. 1631, d. 
1 / 09), ftU'l William van ilor Veble (l>. 1610, d. 16931, Franz 
hinders (b. Ij/.), d. 1654) John Fvt (b il 17001 
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Siwiitk School .-Tho Flemish master*, a* might be ex- 
pc. .cd seem to havo exercised an early intliwiicc in Spain, 
especially two, known as Maestro llogol (i tti) nn d l uan 
Flamenco (1496), who are supposed by some to have been 


Roger van Brugge, a pupil of J.*van Eyck, and John Hem- 
ling. The works of Luis de Morales of Badajoz (d. 1586) 
show some traces of early Flemish minuteness and hard¬ 
ness, with great power of expression, occasionally exagge¬ 
rated. Fernando Gallego imitated Albert Diirer. Antonio 
del Rincon (b. 1446, d. 1500), Alonso Berrugucte (b. 1480, 
d. 1562), Pedro Campatia, a Fleming by birth (b. 1503, d. 
1580), Luis de Vargas (b. 1502, d. 1568), and Vicente 
Joanes of Valencia (b. 1523, d. 1579), were the earlier Spa¬ 
nish masters of eminence who studied in Italy. 

Tho works of Rincon are rare: there is an altar-piece of 
his at Robledo de Chavela, not far from the Escurial. Cam- 
paiia’s Descent from the Cross, and the celebrated Gatnlni 
of Vurgas, are in tho cathedral of Seville. The series of 
the Martyrdom of St. Stephen, by Joanes, is in the 
museum of Madrid. Alonso Sanchez Cocllo (d. 1590) and 
Juan Fernandez Navarrete el Mndo (b. 1526, d. 1579) 
painted respectively portraits and sacred subjects for 
Philip II. Tho colouring of Navarrete is very fine, and 
resembles that of the Venetian school. 

In the school of Seville, in the seventeenth century, Ihe 
principal forerunners of Murillo were Juan de las Roelas 
(b. 1558, d. 1625), whose finest picture is perhaps the Death 
of St. Isidore, in tho church of that saint (1833) at Seville; 
the two Herreras, and Francisco Zurbaran (b. 1598, d. 1662). 
The elder Herrera (b. 1576, d. 1656)* is distinguished by 
vigour and boldness of execution. Zurbaran’s great work 
of St. Thomas of Aquino, formerly in the Colcgio de Sauio 
Tomas, will bear comparison with the best pictures of any 
master. Bartolom6 Esteban Murillo (b. 1618, d. 1682) has 
left early pictures at Seville which give little promise of 
his subsequent excellence. It was only after liis return 
from Madrid in 1G45 that he attained that freedom and 
power which characterise his best works. The name of 
Murillo is supposed in this country to stand highest in the 
Spanish school, but we are of opinion that Diego Velasquez 
de Silva (b. 1599, d. 1660) was the greater man of the two. 
His portraits are inimitable: his historical works in the 
Madrid Gallery, such as the Surrender of Breda, and his 
sketches of landscape in the same collection, are of great 
excellence. One of liis most celebrated early pictures hhL 
the Water-carrier, now at Apsley House. 

Alonso Cano of Granada (b. 1600, d. 1667) painted witli 
a fine feeling of simplicity and beauty. Francisco Ribalta 
(b. 1551, d. 1628) is generally held to be the best master of 
tho Valencian school. The altar-piece in the chapel of Mag¬ 
dalen College, Oxford, is probably by him. Claudio Coello 
(d. 1693) is one of the last Spanish masters who deserve notice, 
•liis picture in the Sacristy of the Escurial is a first-rate work. 

French School .—Leonardo, Andrea del Sarto, Rosso, and 
Primaticcio were among the Italians whom the zeal of 
Francis I. introduced into Frauco; but we find littlo inde¬ 
pendent existence of French painting before Simon Vouet 
(b. 1582, d. 1641), who studied tho later Venetian painters, 
and Caravaggio: his contemporary Nic. Poussin (b. 1594, 
d. 1665) stamped a character on tlic art of his country 
which may be said to havo lasted to our own days. His 
style is based in some degree on a confusion of the capa¬ 
bilities of sculpture and painting—statuesque forms, fine 
drawing, and the composition of a bas-relief clothed in un- 
plcasing colour, though not wholly satisfactory to the eye, 
still combine to produce considerable effect; an effect how¬ 
ever of a limited kind, analogous to that resulting from tho 
classical correctness of Racine's tragedies. Gas par Poussin 
and Claude Lorrain have been already named. Tho best 
of Vouet’s scholars was EustaclieLe Sueur (b. 1617, d. 1655) 
Peter Mignard (b. 1610, d. 1695) and Charles Le Brun 
(b. 1619,d. 1690) were pupils of the same school. The 
portraits of the former are good: the large pictures of Le¬ 
brun were disfigured by the affectation of the time of Louis 
XIV. Antoine Watteau was bom in 1684, and died in 1721. 
Joseph Vernet (b. 1711, d. if89) executed some beautiful 
landscapes and sea-pieces. J. B. Greuze (b. 1726, d. 1805) 
excelled in the representation of scenes of domestic life. 
In later times, Jacques Louis David (b. 1748, d. 1825) 
carried out on a larger scale the principles of Poussin. It 
is impossible to deny his pictures the merit of fine drawing 
and a certain powers but disagreeable colour, exaggerated 
theatrical expression, and academic affectation mar the 
effect of their better qualities. His most eminent followers 
were Girard, Gros, Girodet, Gulrin, and GSricault. 

English School .—Except tho portrait-painters, Dobson, 
Oliver, and Cooper, in tho reign of Charles I., we cannot 
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name an English artist of any eminence until we arrive at 
Hogarth (b. 1697* d. 1794); for his father-in-law Sir Jantes 
Thornhill hardly deserves notice. The reader will And a 
more detailed account of Hogarth in the article which bears 
his name. No imitator has at all rivalled his peculiar ex* 
cellenees. Boydell’s Shakspere Gallery certainly roused a 
feeling for art, and contributed to the spirit which prevailed 
in England at the end of the last century. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (b. 1723, d. 1792) still remains the first on the 
list of English portrait-painters. His historical pictures are 
of very interior merit. No portrait was perhaps ever painted 
which represents character more vividly, and tells its story 
better, than that of Lord Healhfield. Many of his female 
portraits are equally successful. His colour was excellent, 
though not always lasting. George Romney (b. 1734, 
d. 1802) has left some works which almost rival Reynolds. 
The earlier works of Benjamin West (b. 1738, d. 1820) make 
us feel more strongly the mannered uniformity and coldness 
of his later pictures. James Barry (b. 1741, d. 1806) had at 
least the merit of daring to undertake a work of the greatest 
magnitude. John Opie(b. 1761, d. 1807) was one of our most 
powerful masters, and certainly superior to Northcote. Wil¬ 
son (b. 1754, d. 1782) and Gainsborough (b. 1727, d. 1788) 
must bo looked on as the founders of the English school of 
landscape-painting. We cannot but lament that the Ra- 
phaelesque purity of S tot hard's early designs was afterwards 
exchanged for the prettinesses ofWatteau. It is impossible 
to deny poetical imagination and grandeur to Fuseli, though 
these qualities arc obscured by overcharged and mannered 
drawing. 

In our own day Lawrence executed portraits inferior only 
to those of Reynolds; but they possess rather more of the 
conventional tone of the fashion of the time in which the 
artist lived than is found in the best works of Sir Joshua 


gances of colour, it must bejemembered that many pictures 
of Turner’s, which now appear sober, were too gaudy for the 
public taste when they were painted, and only obtained 
gradually the rank which they hold at the present day. 

As a painter of animals, Edwin Landseer far surpasses 
any of the old masters, and stands unrivalled for softness, 
breadth of touch, and wonderful expression of character! 
One remarkable feature in ntddern English art is the higli 
class of works executed in water-colours. 

(Muller, Handbuch der Kunst; Sillig, Catalogue Arti - 
fleum; Vasari, Vitedei Pitto?i; Lanzi, Storia Pittorica ; 
Rumohr, Italienische Forschungen; Kugler, Handbuch 
I der Geschichte der Malerei; Waagen, Kumtwcrke nnd 
| Ktins tier in England und Patis ; Cean Bermudez, Diccin - 
nario de las Bellas Aries; Paspavant, Kunstreise durch 
England und Belgien ; Pilkington’s Dictionary of Pain¬ 
ters.) 

PAINTIN'#, HOUSE, is the art of painting the interior 
and exterior of our dwellings and other buildings with a 
composition which shall preserve from decay, please the 
eye, and render the surfaces to which it is applied less 
liable to soil and easier to bo cleaned. It is executed either 
in oil or distemper. 

In oil the principal tools employed are brushes rnnde of 
hogs’ bristles for large surfaces and sash-tools made of 
finer hair for small work, as mouldings, window-bars, &c. 
After being used, they aref kept in water to prevent their 
getting hard. 

White lead is used for white colour; it is also the basis of 
all ordinary colours. The colouring substances ( stainers ) 
in general use are earths, umber, ochre, Siena, Venetian 
red, purple, brown, &c.; the first three are sometimes 
burnt, a process which reddens and darkens them. Metallic 
compounds are red lead, vermilion, Prussian blue, chrome 


Reynolds. 

It remains to look round and see what is the promise of 
European art at the present time. In Italy anrl in Spain 
little has been done in this century. The influence of the 
school of David is visible in the works of Camuccini in the 
fnagp r country, and in those of Madrazo und Aparicio in 
(mMattcr. Political events have doubtless contributed to 
bring about these results. In Germany a new tcra has 
commenced. Wo have passed too rapidly over the ground 
to notice Oeser(b. 1717, d. 1799), Raphael Mengs (h. 1728, 
d. 1779), Angelica Kauffman, and others; but at the pre¬ 
sent moment the schools of Diissgldorf and Munich are pro¬ 
ducing works whoso celebrity will be lasting. Fresco-painting 
has started into life again with fresh vigour in the latter j 
capital. In Overbeek, who resides at Rome, we find the | 
purity and beauty of the Umbrian school renewed. Cornelius, j 
Julius Sclinor, and Henry Hess, though far from faultless, 
have worked most successfully under the patronago of the 
king of Bavaria. At Diisseldorf, Lessing and Bendcmann are 
two very distinguished artists, and painters of considerable j 
eminence arc not wanting at Berlin. Among modern Ftench 
pictures the battle-pieces and historical works of Horace 
Vernet hold a high place. Leopold Robert is celebrated 
for bis scenes of Italian rural life, Granet for his interiors, 
Guam and Isabey for their sea-pieces. Delaroche and Eugene 
Deveria are traitors to the principles of David, and may be 
considered as the chiefs of a romantic school of French 
historical painting. 

In England there is, as there ever has been, little demand 
for large historical works. Yet at the present moment no 

n rtrait painter of great excellence has filled the place .of 
wrence. The earlier works of Wilkie are well known ; to 
our eve there is in his later pictures a slightness and want 
of substance which is not compensated fbr by their facility 
of execution. Leslie and Mulready deservedly possess a 
high reputation in that walk of art which Wilkie seems 
inclined to abandon. Etty’s dblour and form are so fine 
that we regret the frequent absence of chaste feeling and 
the predominance of academical display. The characteristic 
excellence of Eastlake’s pictures may be said to be their 
purity of taste and the evident marks which they bear of a I 
highly cultivated mind, deeply imbued with the feeling of j 
the older masters. The same refinement is visible in the | 
exquisite landscapes of Calcott. No genius was ever more 
various that that shown by Turner. The gloomy grandeur 
of his Last Plague of Egypt, which is as simple as a land¬ 
scape of NlcolaB Poussin, contrasts singularly enough 
with the gorgeousness of the Rise of Carthage or the 
Italy, Without pretending to defend some of his extrava- 
P.C No 1057. 


yellow, verdigris, Brunswick green, verditer, &o. 

Animal uud vegetable colours arc lakes, indigo, ivory 
black, and lampblack. 

All these requiro to be ground very fine in- oil. This 
tedious and unwholesome process was formerly performed 
by hand, and by painters for I heir own use, hut now tho 
manufacturing chemists are enabled, by the application of 
machinery, to supply tho articles cheapen* than they can bo 
prepared at home; and the painter, being relieved from 
this troublesome part of his business, will, if ho aim at 
excellence in his profession, turn his attention to the higher 
branches of his art, and study tho laws by which colours are 
related to each other, so as to be able to harmonise or con¬ 
trast them as occasion may require. 

The liquids in use are linseed oil (sometimes boiled with 
litharge to render it drying, and hence called boiled oil), ami 
oil or spirits of turpentine, called turps. These are com¬ 
bined for use in various proportions according to circum¬ 
stances : when the paint is required to hear a gloss, or is 
intended for outside work, most oil is used; and for black, 
chocolate colour, green, &c., outside, boiled oil alone, or 
with a very little turps, is best. For halting, which lias no 
gloss, turps alone is requisite. To all paint, a little sugar of 
lead, or litharge (dryers), should be added to make it dry 
quick. It is important that all surfaces intended to 1m 
painted should be thoroughly dry, otherwise the paint will 
be liable to peel off. 

With respect to mixing, the workman lakes as much white 
lead as experience tells him is requisite, and a little oil or 
turps; and after these are mixed by stirring with a stiff 
knife, he adds dryevs and a portion of one or more of the 
stai?iers above mentioned, according to the tint which he 
wishes to produce. After reducing tho mass to tho con¬ 
sistence of cream by the addition of turps or oil, the whole 
should bo strained through a piece of canvass or muslin, 
when it is ready for use, and is termed by the workmen 
colour. 

For the best work, the knots of yellow deal should be cut 
out to the depth of a quarter of an inch by the joiuer, 'while 
the work is on the bench, and pieces of tho same wood in¬ 
serted in their places and glued in hand-tight only, for if 
compressed by a blow with a hammer, they will afterwards 
swell and spoil tho surface. For general purposes the knots 
are painted with red lead and size. When this is dry, they* 
are smoothed with glass-paper, nnd the work is ready for 
priming, which is composed of red and white lead ground in 
and mixed with linseed oil only. When dry, tho work is 
again rubbed down with glass-paper or pumice-stone, and 
all nail-holes* &c. are stopped with putty. The following 
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coals contain about aa much ojj as turps, and are termed 
second colour, third colour, &c.; but the lost coat previous 
ihe finishing one is in all cases termed the ground, an 
is near the colour of the intended finish, except for blacu, 
green, and some other coarse dark colours, when tho K™'*!' 
is lead-colour, composed of white and black mixed toge i . 
The repainting of old work is the same as new, witn tne 

omission of the knotting and priming. , 

Stone work, stucco, &c. are treated he same as wood^ 
It is the general practice to repeat the coats anowmg 
sufficient lime between each to dry, till the work ceases 
to absorb, which is known by the absence of dull spots and 
patch* It is also the practice to omit turps m mixing 
colour for work which is expected to absorb much. As to 
graining, the methods, tools, and materials adopted in this 
nrr vary wiili almost every workman, and it would bo use- 
If.s to ,i 11 <-i it ill in d.s.riho in writing the processes which 
... .Icpendent on ...c artist’s taste, but wf-niay observe 
||„. Wl , r k having received a ground m oil of the predo- 
in iiki ting colour of t tic? f j * It* rift 1 to bo inn til toil, the grain of 
u-o,wj in generally i toil by semi-transparent colours 

uiiu.ll in beer. Tin subsequent varnishing fixes the 
,,loiii-s, imparls a gmsn, and defends the work from the 
uealhiT. 

/)i\tf*m/r'r .—Tbe brushes for largo nirfaces differ from 
tlio.M* um*(1 in oil: they are wider and flatter, and are termed 
disioniper-bni'.hes; but the tool# for small work are similar. 
Whiling tiikes the same place in this* branch that white 
lead boitis in oil; the colouring substances are similar, but 
"round in water, and the Uuids are water and melted 
size. 

Miring .--The whiting having been reduced to a stiff 
piste wills water in which alum has been dissolved, the 
colouring matter is added, and the whole thinned with 
warm size. It must then stand till it gets cold, and it is not 
fit for use unless it chills , or forms a slight jelly. It is best 
lo strain it after it has chilled , as the colouring substances 
i.ill sometimes sink. Before applying this, the work must 
lie well cleaned, for if there remains any substance which 
the fresh applied colour will soften and mix with, the work 
will not present a uniform appearance, but will he cloudy. 
The best-work is painted flist in oil, then tiatted, and 
finished in distemper; but seldom more than one coat of 
distemper can be applied with advantage, for which reason 
care should be taken to cover every part equally, and parti¬ 
cularly that the brush touch no part that is once dry; for 
this last reason several men are employed together, that the 
whole of any surface (ns a ceiling) may he covered before 
any part lias time to dry. 

It is a generally received opinion among painters that 
white lead is the best material tor painting work of all do- 
riptions, with a view to its preservation, and they u Hi nil that 
hhu-k paint, is useless in that respect. Now, presuming that 
tin* durability of paint depends on the insolubility of the 
material* used in its composition, we might infer that black, 
which is composed of one of the most imperishable bodies 
known, namely carbon, in the state of lampblack, is more 
durable than white, which is made of carbonate of lead, a 
substance slightly soluble in water; and the following facts 
confirm Ibis. To be able to judge fairly, we must have 
Mack and white of the same age equally exposed, and on 
tbo same material. These conditions are all fulfilled on 
finger-posts and other public notices exposed by the high- 
"a\s and on wooden grave-rails in country churchyards, 
whiel almost invariably painted and written either black 
•m l white or white and black. Those with black ground* 
and white otters may often be seen with merely the die- 
^bh* roma ns of the inscriptions while the ground is quite 
perfect, lhit the black writing frequently remains not 
inert ly tfil the white ground is washed away, but often till 
tbe Mufare of the wood, except where it is occupied by the 
letters, is decomposed to the depth of raoro than a sixteenth 
et an inch, actually leaving the inscription in rfelief; and 
although most general rules are said to have exceptions, the 
writer has never met with one to this. 

PAINTING, ENAMEL [Knamel.1 
PAISIELLO, GIOVANNI, was born atTarentoin 1741, 
and entered at an early age in the Jesuits* College of that 
' uy, wheie he manifested so strong a disposition for music, 
bis father, an eminent veterinary surgeon in the service 

y! ( buiWi* Ml., was prevailed on to place his son in the 
i.tiiiscrxatorio St. Onofriout Naples, in which institution he 
was admitted in 1754. and durirg the following five years 


[ pursued his studies under the celebrated Durante. He 
I there produced, among other compositions, a comic inter- 
l lude, which at length became known in Italy, and in 1763 
procured for him an order to compose an opera for the 
Teatro di Marsigli at Bologna. From that period tlie com¬ 
mencement of his professional career is to be dated, and it 
continued with undeviating success, till warned by approach¬ 
ing age, he wisely determined to relinquish his roost active 
occupations, and enjoy in comparative ease his well-earned 
honours and moderate independence. 

Paisiello’s reputation was speedily established, and he 
soon accepted engagements to compose operas for every 
great city in Italy; in consequence of which he produced 
nearly fifty in the short space of thirteen years, the ma¬ 
jority of which of course only enjoyed a short-lived triumph. 
In 1776 he entered into the service of Catherine II., and 
continued in Russia nine years, where he composed several 
operas, among which was his Bartriere di Siviglia; also an 
oratorio, 11 Passions ; and many sonatas, &c. He afterwards 
produced ut Vienna, at tho desire of Joseph II., 11 lie Teo- 
doro , and La Molinara ; and for the same monarch wrote 
twelve symphonies. 

On his return to Naples the king appointed him his 
maestro di capella % and settled on him a pension of 120o 
ducats. The king of Prussia now wished him to visit Berlin, 
and the empress of Russia was desirous of his return to St. 
Petersburg, but he declined both engagements, as well as 
an invitation to London; but he composed for the King’s 
Theatre La Locanda , which opera was subsequently per¬ 
formed at Naples under the title of 11 Vernation in Berlina, 
On the death of the French general Hoc lie, he produced a 
funeral symphony, for which Tie received a handsome pre¬ 
sent from Bonaparte; and about the same time brought out 
his Zinguri in Viera. 

The revolution at Naples, in 1799, gave to that country a 
republican government, under which Paisiello accepted the 
office of* National Director of Music;* but at the restora¬ 
tion of the royal family this was resented a9 an offence of 
magnitude, and he was suspended from all his public func¬ 
tions. In about two years however his services were found 
to be indispensable, and he was reinstated. Shortly after, 
this he accepted an invitation from Bonaparte, then First 
Consul of France, to visit Paris, and was received in the 
most distinguished maimer: a salary of 12,000 francs was 
assigned to him, and 18,000 more were added for his tra¬ 
velling and incidental expenses; besides which ho was 
offered various high and profitable appointments, but de¬ 
clined them all except that of maitre de chapclle to the 
head of the government. In Paris he produced thirteen 
masses, motets, &c., a Te Deum for Napoleon’s coronation, 
und an opera, Proserpine , for the Academic de Musi one. 
The air of France not agreeing with his wife’s health, rai- 
sicllu returned in about two years and a half to Naples, but 
novor failed to transmit to the French emperor a sacred 
composition for the anniversary of his birth. 

A second revolution at Naples now placed Joseph Bona¬ 
parte on the throne of that kingdom, who confirmed Paisiello 
—who seems to have been very accommodating in his po¬ 
litics-in nil his appointments, with a liberal augmentation 
of his salary ; and the French emperor made him a chevalier 
of the legion of honour, with a stipend of 1000 francs. 
Other honours were showered on the composer, some of 
them not mere distinctions; and, to crown the whole, ho 
was elected an associate of the French Institute. He died 
at Naples, in 1816. The city rendered him funeral honours, 
and his Nina was given at tho great theatre on the evening 
of bis interment, the king uud the whole court attending 
the performance. • 

* Paisiello,’ says the Chevalier Le Sueur, * was hot only a 
great musician ; he possessed a large fund of information, 
was well versed in the dead languages, and conversant in all 

the branches of literature.Endowed with a noble 

mind, he was above all mean passions; he knew neither 
envy nor the feeling of rivalry.* To which we may add, that 
his compositions afford the most indisputable proofs of an 
accomplished and elegant mind. If they do not exhibit the 
energy of the more modern school—that is, of the school of 
Germany—they are never deficient in pathos, they abound 
in tenderness, and are invariably characterised by # truth of 
expression—by the admirable judgment with which the sen¬ 
timents of the poet are illustrated; and as a melodist, he is 
yet without a superior*—witness, among a multitude of in¬ 
stances that might be cited, his I Nei cor pi & non mi sent©/ 
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and ‘ Io son* Litidoro * (or, ‘ Hope told a flattering Tale,’ and 
‘For Tenderness form’d*), which are known, and will for 
ever be known, in every corner of the world Where European 
arts are cultivated. And though his operas, Effridat Pirro, 
II Barbiere di Siviglia , La Molinara, Nina , &c. are 
eclipsed by the grander and certainly more complete instru¬ 
mentation of that school of which Mosart is the model, yet, 
with additional accompaniments and skilful management, 
they might now be brought out successfully, and, thus reno¬ 
vated, would be admitted to have lost none of those charms 
which beautiful air must always possess, and by which the 
last age was captivated. 

PAISLEY, a town of Scotland, in the county of Ren 
frew\ is situated on both banks of the White Cart, abou 
three miles above the junction of that river with the Clyde, 
in 35° 48' N. lat. and 4° 26' W. long, and is 48 miles west 
by south from Edinburgh, direct distance. In the time of 
Agricola, the Romans had a station here, and the present 
Bowling-green is traditionally said to have been the prseto 
torium of the Roman fort. (Chalmers's Caledonia ,, i., pp, 
61, i 36.) About the year 1160 a priory was founded on the 
eastern bank of the Cart, by Walter, high-steward of Scot¬ 
land. The name originally given to this establishment ap¬ 
pears to have been Passeleth: this at least is the spelling 
which occurs in a charter of David I., and from which the pre¬ 
sent name of Paisley is doubtless derived. Chalmers supposes 
Passeleth to be derived from the British Pnsgel-luith (signify¬ 
ing moist pasture-land); but a different etymology is given 
by a contributor to the ‘ New Statistical Account of Scotland,' 
who is of opinion that it came from the Saxon Legh or Leg 
(fallow) and Pais (peace) or Pisa (peas). It was munifi¬ 
cently endowed by the descendants of the founder with 
lands and other property. In 1219 Pope Honorius issued a 
bull raising the priory to an abbacy, and thereby rendering 
it independent of the bishop of the diocese. In the reign 
of Robert 111. the abbot and monks were incorporated by 
royal charter, and thenceforward held their possessions 
under the crown in free regality, until the suppression of 
the monasteries in 1535-36, when all the revenue and pri¬ 
vileges were resigned in favour of Lord Claud Hamilton, 
third son of James duke of Chattelhcrault, the then gover¬ 
nor of Scotland, from whose descendants they passed to Lord 
Cochrane of Paisley and Dundonald. With the growth of 
the monastery there arose a small town on the opposite bank 
of the Cart, which JamesIV., in 1488, erected intoafree burgh 
of barony, under the superiority of George Schaw, the abbot 
of Paisley. In 1658 the family of Dundonald resigned 
their right of superiority in favour of the Protector, which 
act of alienation was confirmed by a charter of Charles II. 
granted in 1665; but shortly after (1692) that family again 
acquired the 1 lordship of erection * from the crown, which 
in 1736, by contract of sale, they resigned in favour of the 
magistrates and council of the burgh. It appears however 
that the Dundonald family, though no longer possessing 
any superiority over the burgh of Paisley, were sole proprie¬ 
tors of the lands in the vicinity of the abbey till tho year 
1770, when they werefeued by the marquis of Abercorn. It 
is upon these lands that tho new town of Paisley has, since 
1779, been erected. 

The town of Paisley, in the early part of the last century, 
was solely on the west bank of the river, and it then con¬ 
sisted merely of one principal street and a few straggling 
lanes. It is now the third town of Scotland in population 
and commercial importance. The houses are far less band- 
some than those either of Edinburgh or Glasgow. Low 
thatched roofs are not uncommon even in some of the prin¬ 
cipal streets, particularly in the old town, but they are 
diminishing in number every year. Most of the streets and 
shops are lighted ‘with gas. The water is indifferent in 
quality, and tho supply has been, at least till very recently, 
very inadequate. Most of the inhabitants are obliged to 
purchase water which is filtered from the Clyde or drawn 
from springs in the neighbourhood. An unsuccessful 
attempt was made, in 1825, to'establish a water company. 
Since that time a capital of 40,000/. has been subscribed, 
and an act of parliament obtained for intercepting the drain¬ 
age of about 1600 acres on the north-western side of the 
Gleniffer Braes, and two reservoirs, calculated to contain 
90,000,000 cubic feet of water, were, in 1837, in the course 
of formation, and the entire work was expected to be com¬ 
pleted in two yean. In the years 1835 and 1836 there fell 
in Paisloy 53 inches apd68*3 inches of rain respectively. j 


The nave of the old abbey church is all that remains of the 
antient monastery. It was carefully repaired in the latter 
part of the last century, and is now used as a parish-church. 
The style is chiefly Gothic. No part is supposed to he earlier 
than the middle of tho fou»uenth century, as in the year 
1307, during the wars of the Succession, the monastery is 
stated to have been almost wholly destroyed by the Engiish. 
The abbey of Paisley was the family burial-place of the 
Stewarts, before thoir accession to the Scottish throne, and 
since then Robert III. and Eupheme,thewifeof Robert 11., 
were interred hero. Tho registry or chartuary of the abbey 
was published by the Glasgow Maitland Club in 1832. 
Tho other churches of the establishment are, the High 
Church (built in 1756), the Middle Church (1781), and Hi. 
George’s (1819), Jlie ministers of which receive 3UU/. per 
annum each. Besides these, there are the Gaelic chapei and 
a great many other places of worship. Paisley is a presby¬ 
tery within the synod of Glasgow and Ayr. The burgh and 
new town are united by three stone bridges, each of two 
arches. Between two of these, the old and Sneddon bridges, 
and on the western bank, is situated the castle or county- 
hall, a fine stone-building erected in 1818, and comprising 
a court-house, council-chamber, and other offices, a debtor s 
prison, another for criminals, together with a bridewell and 
chapel. The police of the town and suburbs is regtilatcd by 
an act passed in 1806. 

Under the act 3 & 4 Will. IV., cap. 77, the magistracy 
consists of sixteen councillors, including a provost, four 
bail lies, and a treasurer, one-third of whom retire from 
office annually. The anlienl boundaries of the burgh are 
far more restricted than the present parliamentary and mu¬ 
nicipal boundaries, which include about six square miles, 
and comprise a large agricultural district. The property of 
the corporation, in 1833, was estimated at 58,126/. The 
income during thesame year was 3843/., and the expenditure 
3778/. The debts of tho corporation, which in 1862 
amounted to 18,000/., had increased in 1833 to 33,(mmi/. 
This increase is attributed to the outlay at tending the many 
public works undertaken during the intervening period. 
Among the earlier works undertaken by the corporation is 
the improvement of the navigation of the Cart, under a 
local act passed in the year 1787, authorising the council to 
levy tonnage dues for that purpose. The bed of lie; river 
was considerably deepened, except near Inrhiiman Bridge, 
where it was deemed advisable to connect the parts of the 
river above and below that bridge by means of a canal which 
crosses the turnpike road leading from Greenock to Glas¬ 
gow, and which was completed in 1791. The Cart is now 
navigable up to the town for vessels of from 60 to 80 tons 
burthen. The Glasgow, Paisley, and Audrossan Canal, 
the cost of which alicady amounts to 130,000/., hut. which 
as yet does not extend in a westerly direction beyond the 
populous village uf Johnstone, crosses'the Cart water by an 
aqueduct bridge on the southern side of* the town. A rail¬ 
way extends from the town to a station on the left bank of 
the Clyde, a little above the mouth of the Cart; and an act 
of parliament has lately been obtained for constructing a 
branch of tho Forth and Clyde Canal to terminate nearly 
opposite to this station. 

In 1707 the principal articles made in the t>wn were 
coarse linen, cheuuered cloths, and Bengals, to which suc¬ 
ceeded chequered linen handkerchiefs, and goods of a 
lighter texture, such as lawns. Abou* 1725 the machinery 
for making white sewing or ounce thread was introduced 
from Holland. About 1760 the manufacture of silk gauze 
was .introduced upon the plan practised l y the SpitalficUls 
houses, and, during the greater part ot the following thirty 
years, was carried on upon a very extensive scale. Iho 
competition between the London und Paisley houses Obliged 
many of the former to relinquish altogether tho manufac¬ 
ture of this article. Others removed their establishments 
to Scotland. The reduction in the cost of cotton g-tuds, 
consequent upon the invention of Arkwright's spinning- 
machinery, lessened the demand for silken fabrics, ilm 
manufacture of which at Paisley has since then greaiiy 
declined. 

In 1784, when the linen trade was more prosperous tlnm 
it has ever been, either before or since, the value of ifie 
manufactures produced at Paisley, consisting of silk ami 
inen gauze, lawns, and white sewing thread, wus’estimated 
it 579,185/.: thc;r value in 17UU was 660,3w5/. Since 
1833. a great number of hands have been employed in the 
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manufacture of crape dresses, and damask and embroidered j 
shawls, in imitation of those imported from China. The 1 
groHn amount of the shawls sold in 1834 was estimated at 
ouo million sterling, which was less than in some of the 
preceding years. Many of the principal establishments of 
the town are now exclusively engaged in the various branches 
of the cotton manufacture, among which the muslin branch 
may be particularly mentioned as that of which Paisley 
is regarded as the cnief seat, A considerable portion of the 
yarn used in making the finer qualities of muslins is in* 
ported from Lancashire. The number of looms in the town 
in 1 m37 was ascertained to be about 6000, of which 300 wore 
worked by Glasgow houses. Besides these, about 2000 
looms were employed in the country by Paisley capital. 
Tho total number of weavers at the sometime was 6040. 
There are also a large iron and three brass founderies, one 
tan-work, three breweries, three distilleries, one large soap- 
work, seven extensive bleach-fields, one large silk-throwing 
mill. &e. 

Since the passing of the Scotch Roform Act iri 1832, 
Paisley has returned one member to the British parliament. 
The boundaries of the parliamentary borough comprise 
four parishes, whose aggregate population, in 1831, was 
57,466, and was distributed among 12,308 families, of whom 
nineteen-twentieths were employed in trade and manufac¬ 
tures. These parishes were. Paisley Abbey (population 
26,006), High Church (14,621), Low Church (G955), Middle 
Church (0884), which, with five others, constitute what, 
prior to 1736, was called the parish of Paisley. The new 
town ami suburbs of Paisley and Johnstone, which contain 
respectively 11,739 and 5617 inhabitants, are included in 
the return of Paisley Abbey parish. The other three 
parishes, and these only, are within the corporate liberties. 
A considerable portion of the inhabitants are Irish, whose 
immigration materially contributed to the increase of the 
population during the ten years preceding 1831. This 
increase amounted to 5032 persons in the three corporate 
parishes, and 5431 persons in tho new town.. The local 
luxes levied within the corporate liberties amount, upon an 
average of ten years, to 3239/. per annum, of which the sum 
of 2096/. is raised on account of the poor. From these 
taxes the inhabvtants of the new town are entirely exempted, 
as well as fiviu certain charges paid by those who carry on 
business 4 within the burgh.* Although Renfrew is the 
county town. Paisley has long been the seat of the sheriff's 
or county court. In 1815 an additional sheriff's court was 
established at Greenock, and since then the county has 
been divided into two districts, called the upper and lower 
wards, tho former of which is annexed to tho court of 
Paisley. 

There is a weekly market on Thursday, and four fairs, 
cadi of threo days* duration, which are held in February, 
May, August, unit November. The market and two of the 
fairs were originally established by charter of Charles II., 
granted m 1665. 

In 1831 there were threo parochial and fourteen non* 
parochial schools in the parish of Middle Church. The 
greatest number of children which attended the fourteen 
nun-parochial schools during the half year ending with 
Lady-day, 1834, was 517 boys and 396 girls: the least num¬ 
ber during the same period was 425 boys and 338 girls. In 
High Church parish, where there were no parochial schools, 
but. the same number (fourteen) of non-parochial, the 
greatest number of children was 888 boys and 751 girls, 
and the least number 685 boys and 493 gil ls. One of these 
"as a charily school, wherein 150 day and 100 evening pu- 
pus were taught gratuitously. In Low Church parish 
then was a burgh school. The other schools in this parish, 
m\ in number, mme of which were parochial, were attended 

>\ .> >.) vnudren including evening classes. In Paisley 
1 , ' "7 i< , ' l llll m, 1 u ‘ lv wcrc thirty-one schools, entirely lion- 
number of attendances in the half 

it ,« ivls ’ ,hc h * st »«mber U not 
stan d. In a district of the parish of Ilitrh Church, con¬ 
tinuing ti population of ioi 7 persons, there were 40 children 
between the »*» ul a and to who could not. read an* were 
not at school, Jb between the ages of to and 16 who could 
not write; 18 above the age of 15 who coukl neither read 
l "' r wrl, «> n,M J there wore 96 children at school. The 
above returns do not include Sunday-schools, which were 
attended by more than 1500 children. The numW in 
*836 was 4198. (Nate. Slat. Ace.) It was remarked by the 


Commissioners* firom whose Report these numbers are taken, 
that of thfe families employed in factories, a greater pro¬ 
portion of the Children were attending school than of the 
families of weaver and labourers. Since the date of the 
Commissioners* Report, an tnAnt-scbool has been opened, 
an endowedsehool mu been established, and a government 
grant , of 700£,Augmented by the subscriptions of the in¬ 
habitants, has afforded the .means of erecting three new 
schoolrooms end enlarging an old one. About three years 
since, an association was (bribed for the purpose of insti¬ 
tuting a school for the middle and higher classes, to be 
called the 1 Paisley Academy.’ Thera are within the town 
45 friendly societies, numbering from 120 to 500 members 
each, and two of which are supported and conducted ex¬ 
clusively by females. These societies upon the whole are 
stated to have succeeded remarkably well. The ‘ Paisley 
Provident Bank* was established in 1815. ItB receipts for 
the year ending October 30, 1836, amounted to 4520/. 
There is a public dispensary, an infirmary, a mechanics’ 
institution, several subscription libraries, &c. 

{Reports on Scotch Municipalities, 1836; Abstract qf 
Report on the state qf Education in Scotland , 1837, xlvii., 
p. 628-31, and other Parliamentary Papers ; Chalmers’s Cale¬ 
donia ; Camden’s Britannia; Pennant's Tour in Scotland; 
Wilson’s Agricultural Survey of Renfrewshire, 1812; 
Crawford’s Renfrewshire, edited by Robertson, 4to., Paisley, 
1818 ; New Statistical Account of Scotland; &c.) 

PAL- AIR. [Hindustan, voL xii., p. 208.] 

PALACE, a word adopted into all European languages 
from the Latin Palatium , the name given by Augustus to 
his residence on the Mous Palatinus at Rome. In its 
stricter meaning it is restricted to a royal abode, but is occa¬ 
sionally applied to any sumptuous habitation. In Italy the 
term Palazzo, taken by itself, is used for any large mansion 
or nobleman’s house; and palaces of this class constitute, 
after churches, the principal architectural features of Genoa, 
Florence, Rome, Milan, Vicenza, Venice, and other cities, 
to which they impart an air of grandeur which is wanting 
in the street architecture of this country; for in spite of all 
other delects and the bad taste they frequently display, they 
generally possess the redeeming quality of dignity. Our 
own metropolis, on the contrary, possesses scarcely half a 
dozen private mansions that have any pretensions to exter¬ 
nal nobleness of style. In fact the most palazzo-like build¬ 
ings we have are one or two of our modern club-houses, 
more especially the new Reform Club-liouse, which eclipses 
all the previously erected ones. Neither are uny of our 
royal palaces, with the single exception of Windsor, stamped 
by architectural niagniticonce; both in extent and style they 
are surpassed by several of the country-seats of our nobility. 
St. James's Palace is remarkable only for its size and its 
uncouth appearance. Considered as a work of architecture 
Buckingham Palace is absolutely discreditable to the pre¬ 
sent uge, its sole characteristics being excessive littleness 
of manner, and feebleness and triviality of style; whereas, 
if not remarkable for beauty, Jones’s intended palace at 
Whitehall would at all events have been a pile of imposing 
dignity. Kensington Palace is merely a respectable mass 
of brick buildings, and Wren’s edifice at Hampton Court is 
no more than a lumpish piece of formality, destitute of dig¬ 
nity and elegance. 

In fact, thero are throughout the whole of Europe very 
few royal palaces, whatever may be their magnitude, at all 
distinguished by superior architectural taste. In the 
French capital, it is only the eastern facade of the Louvre, 
the river front, and the inner court which can ley claim 
, to beauty or richness, the Tuileries being only a mass of 
I quaint grotesqueness. The Vatican at Rome is merely a 
huge irregular pile, and Versailles and the Escurial, not¬ 
withstanding the millions they cost, both monuments of 
exceedingly bad taste. Though far from beautiful, the 
royal palace at Madrid, begun in 1737, from the desigus of 
Giambattista Sachetti, an Italian architect, is a stately and 
regular pile, it being 470 feet square, and 100 in height, 
but the effect such a mass would otherwise produce is 
greatly impaired by the number of mezzanines. The s&mo 
remark applies to the celebrated palace erected by the king 
of Naples, about the middle of the last century, at Caserta, 
and of which Vanvitelli was the architect. This building 
is certainly characterised by magnitude, for it extends 731 
feet from east to west, and 569 from north to south; yet of 
cither grandeur of conception or majesty of style there it 
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. very little, certainly not enough to‘reconcile us to the pro- I tali* Augustus, Aulus, Aurelius, Aurum, AuspioiiHn, Aut 
dieal execution of so very indifferent a design. * The royal Auxilium, Avis, Avus. The edition of Gaius by Goeschen’ 
palace at Stockholm is a stately edifice in the Italian style, Berlin, 1824, contains a complete alphabetical list of all the 
although the original design, by CoUnt Tessin, was consider- sight or abbreviations which are used in the Verona MS. 
ably curtailed. The original imperial winter-palace at St They are very numerous; and as one abbreviation often 
Petersburg was a vast pile erected by the Italian architect represents a great many different words, it is only from the 
Rastrelli in the reign of the empress. Elizabeth, of roost context that the meaning in any given instance can be 
imposing aspect towards the quay of the Nctaa, but exceed- ascertained. [Gaius.] 

ingly heavy and grotesque as to style. This structure, or We now proceed to present the reader with the principal 
at least the chief portion, was destroyed by fire in the be- desideratum in this branch of literature, a list of catalogues 
ginning of 1838, but has since been rebuilt, though we do of manuscripts in the libraries of this country and the 
not know whether according to an entirely fresn design. Continent. 

The Neue Residenz and Konigsbau at Munich have already The British Museum .—In point of real interest and 
been spoken of elsewhere. [Munich.] value, the collection of manuscripts preserved in this noble 

Enormous as have been the sums expended upon many establishment surpasses every other, 
of these edifices, every one of them falls very short of the 1. 4 A Catalogue of the Cottonian MSS. in the British 
ideal of a royal palace, in which, if anywhere, not only all the Museum,* fol., Lond., 1802. 

luxury and pomp of architecture, but a certain colossal This collection forms the most valuable portion of the 
dignity of aspect should present itself. This can never be Museum’s stores ; but it is so well known, that any further 
accomplished where stories above stories are allowed to dis- notice of it here is unnecessary. 

play themselves externally. That is but a vulgar species 2. 4 A Catalogue of the Harleian MSS. in tho British 
of architectural grandeur which is produced by a numerical Museum,* 4 vols. fol., 1808-1 2. 

multiplication of little parts and features. All the rooms IVfr. Halliwell says that 4 the first portion of this catalogue 
required for the accommodation of an extensive household is very well compiled, but; the third volume is full of imper- 
should be turned towards inner courts, and the whole ex- fections and errors :* tho fourth volume contains an excel- 
tevior, having only a single range of lofty windows above tho lent index by Mr. Horne. This collection includes numerous 
ground-iloor, should be left for the unrestrained display of MSS. of every class. 

architecture, and sculpture upon a noble scale, without any 3. 4 A Catalogue of the additional Manuscripts in the 

intermixture of littlenesses. By such a disposition, too, con- British Museum/ by S. Ayscough, 2 vols. 4to„ Lond., 

venience would perhaps be found far better consulted than 1782. 

at present, because, while all the apartments for official and A new catalogue of these MSS. is in preparation, 

state receptions and court entertainments would be con- 4. 4 A Catalogue of the Lansdowne MSS. in the British 

liccted together, the whole of the vast number of subordinate Museum, 9 fol., London, 1819. 

rooms required- in such a habitation would be concentrated The most remarkable and valuable portion of this collee- 
within tho general plan, and at the same time might be tion is the Burghley Papers, which fill 121 folio volumes, 
kept entirely apart, by means of galleries between tho outer and comprise a multitude of state documents, together with 
and inner range, communicating at intervals with lesser the political and miscellaneous correspondence of Lord 
vestibules and staircases attached to tho suites of lesser Burghley, extending throughout, the long reign of Queen 
rooms and private apartments of every description. Elizabeth. The collection also contains the papers of Dr. 

PAL^E'ADES. [Trilobites.] White Kennett, bishop of Peterborough: and a large por- 

PALiEMON, tho generic name for the Prawns . tion of those of Sir Julius Cmsur, judge of tho Admiralty in 
[Shrimps.] Queen Elizabeth’s time. Bishop Kennett’s papers relate to 

PAL/EMONIANS,or PALjEMO'NIDjE, Prawn tribe, the ecclesiastical history of England and to the biography 
[Shrimps.] of the more eminent of the clergy, with materials for it 

PAL/EOGRAPII Y. Tho study of antient documents, detailed history of the diocese of Peterborough or of places 
called by modern antiquaries 4 Palaeography,’ is too oxten- therein. The papers of Sir Julius Ctosar furnish most 
sive a subject to be canvassed at length in a work like the ample information respecting the finances of the reigns in 
present. Wc content ourselves therefore with pointing out which he was officially employed, and contain many curious 
to the student the most eligible works on tho subject, and articles on the privileges and practice of the courts of Ad- 
with setting before him as briefly as possible the indices miralty, Requests, Star Chamber, and Exchequer. Exclu- 
which have been published to the manuscript stores of this sive of these larger series, the Lansdowne manuscripts have 
and other countries. many volumes of great interest ; among them a volume of 

An‘Introduction to Bibliography,* by Mr. Hartwell Horne, letters by royal, noble, and eminent persons in Great Bri- 
contains some elementary matter very well adapted for tho tain, from the reign of Henry VI. to that of George III.; 
beginner: it is however principally compiled from some two volumes of letters written by foreign sovereign princes 
French works on the subject. The splendid volumes re- and other distinguished strangers during the sixteenth, 
cently published by the French historical commission, under seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries; three volumes of 
the title of ‘ Elements of Palaeography,* may be safely stated letters to Henry Cromwell, when chief governor oflre- 
to contain every particular that can be wished for; and this land; eleven volumes of the papers of Dr. John Pell, 
work is so luminous in its details, that we need do no more envoy from Oliver Cromwell to the Protestant cantons of 
than refer to it for the usual abbreviations employed in tho Switzerland: five volumes of Sir Paul Rycaut’s papers; 
middle ages in every kind of political and ecclesiastical do- and three volumes containing the correspondence of the 
cuments. Walther’s 4 Lexicon Diplomat icum 9 may also be Earl of Mel fort during his negotiators at Rome in the 
referred to as a useful work. At the same time we must year 1690. Neither would it be right to pass over with- 
beg to caution the reader against a book, published some out notice numerous monastic cbartularies and registers; 
years since, entitled 4 A Guide to Court Hand/ by Mr. among, them, registers of the priory of St. John ot Jorusa- 
Wright,, which is as full of errors as a book can well be. 1cm, of Harewood Priory, of Lundoo Priory, of the monastery 
A certain series of abbreviations are found in all Latin of Gerondon, of Malmesbury Abbey, anil of the Abbey of 
manuscripts, and these have been imitated in type in the Melsa; two registers of Chcrtsey Abbey, and one of tlic 
works of the late Record Commission. Mr. Black has prebendal church of Edyndon in Wiltshire, 
given a complete list of these abbreviations, with explana- 5. 4 A Catalogue of tho MSS. of Francis Hargr. ve, now 
lions, in the 4 Excerpta Historica/ deposited in the British Museum/ 4to, London, 1818. 

A great quantity of abbreviations ore merely arbitrary, These MSS. relate almost exclusively to law ; they con- 
and it requires practice and ingenuity before all kinds can sist of year books, reports, readings on various statutes, 
be read with any facility; for instance, the capital letter A treatises oil tho authority and jurisdiction of the several 
has been found to represent the following words:—Ab, courts of law and equity, collections of cases and opinions, 
Abesto, Abi, Actiacus, Actio, Actus, Ad, iEdilis, iEdiiitius, collections respecting the customs and privileges of London 
iElia, JErarium, iEs, Ager, Ago, Agrippa, Agrippina, Aio,^ and other places, and tracts and dissertations on numerous 
Ala, Albus, Alius, Alter, Amantwsimus, Arnbo, Amen, points and matters of law, with a few historical, political. 
Amicus, Aronis, Anima, Animus, Annus, Ante, Antiochia, anil miscellaneous papers and letters. 

Antonius, Apollo, Apponerc, Apud, Aqua, Amtrum, Arbi- 6. 4 A Catalogue of the MSS. in the Royal Library in tho 
tratus, Arbitrium, Argentum, Aristoteles, Artificialis, Ascia, British Museum/ 4to., London, 1721. 

Assignatus, Aesis, At, Auctor, Auctoritas, Augusta, Augus-1 This contains the MSS. of the old Royal Library at St. 
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James’** and possesses curious articles in almost every 
branch of literature. . 

7. ‘Catalogus Codicum Manuscnptorum Bibliotnecre 
Burncisne/ fol.» London, 1839* 

It contains about 520 volumes of manuscripts; among 
which are five manuscripts of the gospels in the original 
Greek, of the eleventh, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries; 
copies of commentaries upon the scriptures, both in.Greek 
and Latin; and manuscripts of the didactic and contro¬ 
versial works of several of the Greek and Latin fathers. 
But the most important portion of the collection consists of 
manuscripts of the classical authors. Of these, the cele¬ 
brated manuscript of the * Iliad* of Homer, formerly belong¬ 
ing to Mr. Charles Townley, is justly entitled to the first place 
in estimation. Though probably not older than the latter 
part of the thirteenth century, it is one of the earliest com¬ 
plete manuscripts * f the ' Iliad/ and is particularly valu¬ 
able, both on account of the correctness of its text and also 
of the copious srliona with which it is illustrated. Two 
copies of the Greek orators likewise deserve especial notice; 
one of them, written upon vellum, is perhaps the most im¬ 
portant manuscript extant of these authors; it yields many 
valuable readings, and supplies, besides smaller lacuna), 
portions of Isious, Lycurgus, and Dinarchus. There is also 
an important manuscript of the Geography of Ptolemy, with 
maps, in the original Greek; u volume containing the 
twenty comedies of Plautus, a portion of which has been 
collated by Mr. Hildyard for his editions of the * Menaechmi’ 
and 4 Aulularia;* a beautiful manuscript of Callimachus; 
and a very fine copy of the mathematical collections of Pap¬ 
pus Alexandrians, which formerly belonged to Baroci. 
[Faiths.] 

8. ‘ A Catalogue of the Arundel Manuscripts in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum,* fol., London, 1834. 

This collection is rich in materials for the history of our 
own country and language, having no less than seven copies 
of the 1 llistoria Britonuin * of Gooffry of Monmouth, copies 
of the histoiios or annals of Henry of Huntingdon, Ralph 
Higdon, Roger de Ilovcden, William of Malmesbury, 
Nicolas Trivet, and others. It has also a recent but unique 
manuscript of lngulph’s 1 Descriptio Abbatiso Croylatidensis,* 
and a volume of letters and other documents relative to the 
divorce of Henry VIII. from Katherine of Aragon, some of 
which are original. There arc also chortularies of the 
Abbey of St. Alban’s, of the hospital without the Southgate j 
at Bury St. Edmunds, of the monastery of St. John at Col¬ 
chester, of the abbeys of Sib ton andTintcrno, of the monas¬ 
teries of St. Austin and Christ-Church, Canterbury; of the 
convent of St. Mary, and St. Margaret, Hartford; of the 
abbey of Glastonbury, and of that of Newenham in Devon¬ 
shire. We may also mention a curious volume entitled 
‘ Ayonbyte of Inwyt/ composed a.d. 1340, by a monk of 
Canterbury, in the Kentish dialect of that period, and which 
will shortly be published by Mr. Wright; and a large num¬ 
ber of volumes on jurisprudence, comprising the * Digests 
and Codex of Justinian, the ‘Dccretum’ of Gratian, and 


5. ' A Catalogue of the miscellaneous Manuscripts in the 
Library of the Royal Society/ by J. O. Haliiwell, Esq., 8vo. # 
London, 1840. 

6. * A Catalogue of the ArchiepiscopalMSS. preserved in 
the Library of Lambeth Palace/ by Todd, fol., Lond., 1812. 

7. ' Catalogue sive Notitia Manuscriptorum, qui & G. D. 
Clarke, comparati in Bibliotheca Bodleiana adservantur/ 
4 to., Oxon, 1812. 

Principally classical. 

8. * Catalogue Codicum MSS. et Impressorum cum notis 
Manuscripts, olim D’Orvilliani/ 4to., Oxon, 1806. 

This collection is in the Bodleian Library. 

9. * A minute Catalogue of each particular Manuscript 
contained in Wood’s Collection at Oxford/ 8vo., Oxf., 1761. 

We must here notice the splendid library of Sir Thomas 
Phillips, Bart., at Middle Hill, Worcestershire, who pos¬ 
sesses the largest known private collection of manuscripts 
and cliurters, some of which are of tho greatest rarity and 
importance. A slight catalogue of a portion of these has 
been privately printed by the learned possessor at his own 
private press, and this has been copied into Haencl’s com¬ 
pilation. The Earl of Leicester at Holkham possesses a 
valuable collection, of which a brief account, has appeared 
in the second volume of the * Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature/ Dr. O’Conor prepared a catalogue 
of the MSS. at Stowe, tho seat of the Duke of Buckingham, 
which was privately printed in 1818, in two volumes 4to. 
Considerable numbers of MSS. are likewise preserved in 
the Glasgow University library, Lincoln Cathedral, and 
in various places, by far too numerous for us to attempt 
even a bare outline; we give however a slight list of the 
documents preserved in the Tower of London, with tho 
hope that it will prove useful to the antiquary and his¬ 
torian :— 

1. Negociationes et feedera cum principibus extrarieis. 

2. Gentis hujus atque populi prreclarre res gestre in Gal¬ 
lia aliisque regionibus transtnarinis. 

3. Homagium et servitia, in quibus Scotia ab Anglia 
pondet. 

4. Hibcrnire in legibus et dominiis constitute. 

5. Dominium marium Britannicorum, Gallos Batavosquo 
a Piscatione in prredictis roaribus prohibens, nisi venia prius 
a Regibus Anglire impetrata, generali pnescriptione com- 
probatum. 

6. De rebus Wallire, ac etiam compotis roditiuui Principis 
Wallire. 

7. Qure res potissimum ad commoda spectarunt Insuho 
Mouavire, lnsularum Cresarire et Sarnie, Vasconire, Caleti, 
Burdegalre, aliarumque Gallire partiuui, quamdiu sub Ang- 
lorum ditione tenerentur. 

8. Jus linealis succession is, quo reges Anglise regnuin 
Galliarum vendicant. 

9. Tenure temmim in Anglia extents?, sive motationes 
m&neriorum, et inquisitiones post mortem, ostendentes quas 
terras defunctus tenuit, quis proxirnus hsores, et quot an nos 
habuit. 


the 'Decretals’ of Gregory XII. and Boniface VIII., 
with numerous glosses, commentaries, dissertations upon 
texts, summaries, and collections uf decisions, cases, and 
opinions. 

9. 4 Catalogue of the additional MSS. in the British Mu- 
soum/ 24 vols. fol. 

These are deposited for general use in the reading-room 
of tho Museum. 

Other Libraries in Great Britain. —We possess the fol¬ 
lowing printed catalogues:— 

. 1 • ‘ Uatalogi I dbrorum Manuscriptorum Anglire et Hiber- 
1,11111 wni collecti, cum indice alphabetic©/ foL, Oxon, 

a l? 10 [ lr&t vo * umo contains a catalogue of the Bodleian and 
ntfTi ® a, JS? an l lac jipts; the second, those of the colleges of 
, 1 n / ^ an 'bridgc; the third, of various libraries iu Eng- 
nf lit m ^ lrUh libraries. • A Short Account 
of 1 )» 1 ^English Libraries which contain parts 

ltte r riS r,‘ r '“ ath - Panted in the 

1823 h 1 f t-icsclnchiliclie RcchUwisseiiscbaft.’.vol. v„ 

c k t„',i C Suh n ; J£ST*-“• Corp - 

4. • A Catalogue of the Manuscripts iu the Library of the 
Society of Antiquaries/by Sir H. Ellis, 4to., London, 1816. 


10. Libertates atque privilegia concessa urbibus opnidis- 
que corporatis, vel personis privatis, uti let®, mercata, ferire, 
communia pastures, waivia, extrahurre, felonum bona, pon- 
tagium, &c.. ot quicquid aliud ad fiscum regium perven- 
turum cst, vel ex eo proventurum. 

11. Coronationes regum Anglise, cum p&rticularibus 
lenuris et clameis singulorum qui dictis coronationibus in- 
servire teneutur, una cum ordine et ratione processionis. 

12. Brevia, placita, processus spectantes ad supremam 
Cancellarito curiam, ad curias Band Regii, Communium 
Placitorum, Scaccarii, et justitiariorum itinerantium. 

13. Concessionea regie custodise comitatuum, urbium, 

oppidorum, et portuum. Conscriptiones et delectus copi- 
arum tam marinarum quam terrestrium in regni propugna- 
tionem. . 

14. Fundationes abbatiarum et prioraluum, aliarumque 
wdium religiosarum in Anglia, Wallia, Gallia, et Hibernia, 
una cum singularum ordinibus, terrisque et possession^us 
iisdom donatis. 

15. Metre et termini forestarum in Anglia cum clameis 
forestariorum. 

* 16. lnspeximus et irrotulationes chartarum et munimen- 
torum, tam ante quam post Conquestum concessorum. 

17. Irrotulantes multarum evidentiarum et contractuum 
inter persona^ invicem datorum. 

18. Concessionea et eonstitutiones plurimorum superioris 
ordinis officiorum in vegnis Anglire et Hibemire. 
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19. Offioium Mareschalli Angli©. 

20. Chart© et creationes proceruin. 

21. Paparum bull© autograph©. 

22. Rotulus taxationis Papalis, continens valorem singu- 
lorum beneflciorum in Anglia. 

23. Regalia regum Angli© in rebus ecclesiastic© accurate 
descripta. 

24. Quamplurima recorda pr©cipue spectantia ad rem 
mercatoriam, numariam, fiscalera, classiariara, ad railitiam, 
ad helium, et regni defensionum per multa s©cula. 

25. Auxilia et subsidia flsco regio concessa. 

26. Chart© et conflrmationes libertatum et privilegiorum 
collegiis et acholis concessorum. 

27. Pr©sentationes fact© a Domino Rege ad ecclesias, 
pvrobendas, et capellas. 

28. Tabula rotulorum parliamenti hodie extantium in 
officio custodis recordorum in turri Londiniensi, ab an 4 
Edw. Ill. ad an 22 Edw. IV. 

The most complete index to the literary stores of the 
Continent is in Haenel's 4 Catalogus Librorum Manuscrip- 
torum qui in Bibliotliecis Galliro, Holvetiae, Belgii, Britan- 
ni© Magn©, Hispani©, Lusitani© asservantur,' published 
at Leipzig in 1830. To that work we refer the reader, 
merely observing that the portion containing»an account of 
the manuscripts of this country is very imperfectly and 
badly executed. 

The Age of Manuscripts. —-There are several criteria 
whereby we are enabled to judge of the age of manuscripts, 
but it requires much practice before a really correct opinion 
in these particulars can he given; and so much depends upon 
u personal examination of a large number of all ages, that 
no infallible rules can be given on the subject. We refer 
the student to Wailly's • Palroography.' 

The books principally made use of-in the preceding slight 
sketch, are—1, The Appendix to the Last Report (f the 
Record Commissioners; 2, Halliwell's Hints to Novices 
in Manuscript Literature ; 3, Kit mens de Paltpograj hie % 
F.K.C.; 4, Casley’s Catalogue of Manuscripts in the King's 
Library. But the most accessible work on this subject is 
A Treatise on Bibliography , by the Rev. Thomas Hartwell 
Horne, the author of the valuable 1 Index* to the Harleian 
Catalogue , which contains much useful information for the 
gene raj reader. 

PAL/E'OMYS, Professor Kaup’s name for an cxlinct 
genus of Rodents from the Kpplesheitn sand. 

Example, Paleeomys cast or aides (Kaup). 

PAL/EONISCUS, a remarkable genus of Heterocercul 
fossil fishes, constituted by M. Agassiz, and included by 
him in tho first family (Lepidostei) of his great order of 
Ganoidean fishes. Its place in this family will appear from 
the following synopsis of the Lepidostei:— 

A. Body elongated, fusiform, upper lobe of the tail verte- 
brated, and longer than the lower lobe. 

Acant hades. 

Catopterus. 

Amblypterus. 

Pal {to ni sc us. 

Osfeolepis. 

B. Body fiat, broad. 

1. Upper lobe of the tail vertebrated. 

Platysomus. 

Gyrolepis. 

2. Tail regular (the lobes nearly equal). 

Tetragonolepis . 

Dapedius . 

C. Body elongated, fusiform, tail forked or rounded. 

Semionolus , Lepidntus , Pholidophorus. 

Aficrops , Notagogus . 

Tho generic character of Palmoniscus is thus given 

All the fins of moderate size, with small rays on thoir 
edges; the dorsal fin opposite the interval of the ventral 
and anal fins. Scales moderate. In some species the scales 
are large, and the body is broader and shorter than in the 
others ; there are always large mesial scales in front of the 
dorsal and anal fins. 

The genus comprehends Pal©oniscum and Palroolhris- 
sum of Blainvillo. 

Tlje geological interest of this genus is considerable, in¬ 
asmuch as the numerous species appear to be very definitely 
distributed in the strata of the Carboniferous and Saliferous 
systems of Europe and America. The following is the 
series of species examined by Agassiz, with their localities, 
and the names of the formations in which they occur:— 


1. P. fultus . • Coal formation Sunderland 

(Massachusetts). 
West wick (Connec¬ 
ticut). 

2. P. Duvemoy . Coal formation Munster Appel. 

3. P. tninutus • Coal formation Munster Appel. 

4. P. Blainvillii . Coal formation Near Autun. 

$. P. Voltzii . Coal formation Near Autun. 

6. P. angustus . Coal formation Munster Appel. 

7. P. Vratislavensis Rotheliegeude Ruppersdorf in 

Bohemia. 

8. P. lepidurus . Rotheliegeude Scharfeneck in Co. 

Glatz. 

9. P. Freieslebeni Zechstein . • Mansfield, Hesse, 

Eisleben, &c. 

10. P. magnus • Zechstein. • Mansfield. 

11. P. macropomus Zechstein . . Mansfield. 

12. P. elegans . Lower part of East Thickley in 

Magnesian Durham. 

Limestone 

13. P. Robisoni • Cnibonif. lime- Burdiehouses (near 

stone Edinburgh). 

14. P. striolatus • Carb. limest. Burdiohouses. 

15. P. ornatissimus Carb. limest. Burntisland (Fife). 

16. 1\ comtus . • Magnes. limest. Durham. 

17. P. glaphyrus . Magnes. limest. Durham. 

18. P.macrophthalmusMagnes. limest. Durham. 

19. P. longissimus Magnes. limest. Durham. 

20. P. carinatus . Carhoftif. series Newhaven (near 

Edinburgh). 

The researches of Agassiz have given a simple and beau¬ 
tiful generalization of the distribution of these species; the 
scales of the Pulmonisei, which abound in the coal forma¬ 
tion, are almost universally smooth; those of the species 
which belong to the magnesian limestone are almost univer¬ 
sally striated or sculptured. We find a few exceptions to 
this rule, as at Burdiehouses, and at Ardwick near Man¬ 
chester, but it rests on a considerable number of coinci¬ 
dences. It is an unexpected result of Agassiz's critical in¬ 
quiry into the forms of fossil fishes, that the Paliconisci of 
the English magnesian limestone are not identical with 
those at the zechstein of Germany, notwithstanding the 
supposed contemporaneity of the rocks. 

PAL/KORN IS. [PstTTACiD.K.] 

PAL/KOSAU'RUS, the name given by Dr. Riley and 
Mr. Samuel Stutchbury to a genus of fossil Suurians disco¬ 
vered in tho magnesian conglomerate on Durdhain Down, 
near Bristol (1834). 

The conglomerate wherein the Saurian remains were 
found rests upon the edge of inclined strata of mountain 
limestone, filling up the irregularities of their surface, and 
consists of angular fragments of the limestone cemented by 
a dolomitie pasto. The thickness of the deposit where the 
remains were discovered docs not exceed twenty feet. 

Three animals were found, two belonging to the genus 
Palteosaurus , and the other to a genus named by them 
Thecndnn tosnvrus. (TiricronoNTOs vurus.] 

Generic Character of PaUrosaurus .—Teeth rami a fed 
laterally, and finely serrated at right angles to the axis, dif¬ 
fering from those of all the known Saurians. 

Species .—The teeth in the possession of the authors ex¬ 
hibit minor marked characters, and they have accordingly 
considered them as belonging to two species, Paluajsaurus 
cylindricus and P. Platyodon. ( Gcal. Proc. % 1836.) 

’ PAL/EOTIIK'RIUM, Cuvier's immo li»r an extinct 
genus of Pachydermatous Herbirora discovered in the 
gypsum beds at Pari-* in company with Anoplotherium . 

[A noploth krium.] The discovery and definition of these 
and other Pachyderm© forms, now utterly swept away from 
the face of the globe, form one of the noblest triumphs of 
the great French zoologist, who, from confused fragments 
huddled together pell-mell, separated tho different hones, 
and, so to speak, gradually built up the framework of the 
lost animals, till their osseous structure and place in tho 
chain of created beings became as well known as those of tho 
animals that dwell upon the earth at the present day. 

* It is not easy,’ says Dr. Buckland ( Bridgevmter Treat 
ise), ‘to find a more eloquent and striking acknowledgment* 
of the regularity and constancy of the systematic contriv¬ 
ances that pervade the animal remains of the fossil world, 
than is contained in Cuvier’s introduction to his account of 
the hones discovered in the gypsum quarries of the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Paris, It affords, to persons unacquainted with 
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• i rll method of conducting physical researches, an destined to support the short proboscis and the feet, the 
1 ample of the kind of evidence on which we found our animal closely approached the Tapirs. 

Conclusions as to the form, character, and habits of extinct The spefeies are numerous, and the following have been 
creatures that are known only through the medium of their named :—Rilaeotherium magnum (gypsum of Montmartre), 
ftnsil remains/ P- medium (gypsum of Montmartre, osseous breccia, Sole, 

The striking passage alluded to by Dr. Buckland, after &c.), P crassum, P, latum, P. curium , P minus, P mini • 
stating by what slow degrees the Parisian cabinets had been mum , P. indeterminatum (gypsum of Montmartre), P. Au~ 
tilled with innumerable fragmentsof bones of unknown ani- relianense (lacustrine formation of Orleans, Argenton, &c.), 
mils from the quarries of Montmartre, thus describes the R Isselanum (tertiary, Issel), P. Velaunum (tertiary, Puy- 
inode in which Cuvier worked out the task of reconstructing en-Velay). 

their skeletons. He had already ascertained that there Remains of Rilceotheria have also been found in the 
were numcrou species belonging to many genera; and we tertiary formation near Rome, in the department of the Gi- 
shall now lot t! : s prince of comparative anatomists speak in rondo, Provence, &c. 

iiis own person. ' I at length found myself, as if placed in Mr. S. P. Pratt discovered, in the lower and marly beds 
a charnel-lions*** surrounded by mutilated fragments of of the quarries of Binstead in the Isle of Wight, which be- 
many hundred skeletons of more than twenty kinds of ani- long to the lower fresh-water formation, a tooth of an Am - 
mats piled confusedly around me: the task assigned to me plotherium and two teeth of the genus Palceotherium , ani- 
wasto resto-o them all to their original position. At the mals characteristic of strata of the same age in the Paris 
voice of comparative anatomy every bone and fragment of a basin. The remains found by Mr. Pratt were accompanied 
bone resumed its pku-. 1 . I cannot find words to express the not only by several other fragments of the bones of Pachy - 
pleasure I experienced in seeing, when I discovered one derms (chiefly in a rolled and injured state), but also, in his 
character, how all the consequences which I predicted from opinion, by the jaw of a new species of Ruminants , apparently 
it were successively confirmed. The feet accorded with the closely allied to tho genus Moschus, From the occurrence of 
characters announced by the teeth ; the teeth were in har- the latter fossil, Mr. Pratt infers that a race of animals ex- 
mony with those previously indicated by the feet. The isted at this geological epoch whose habits required that the 
bones of the legs and thighs and every connecting portion surface of the earth should have been in a very different state 
of the extremities wore seen joined together precisely as I from that which it has been supposed to have presented, in 
had arranged them before my conjectures were verified by consequence of the frequent discovery of the remains of 
the discovery of the parts %ntire. Each species was in animals who lived almost entirely in marshes. {Grot. 
short reconstructed from a single unit of its component Proc., 1830.) 


elements. 1 

(i meric Character of Palceutherium.—DenltA formula: 

6 l-l f 7-7 rfM 

Incisors, - ; canines,-;—r; molars, —- = 44. Three 
i» l — l / — / 

toes on each foot. A short tleshy proboscis, for the attach¬ 
ment of the muscles of which the bones of the nose were 
shortened, leaving below them a deep notch. 

The molar teeth bear considerable resemblance to those 
of the Rhinoceros: in the structure of that part of the skull 


Professor Owen, in his paper on Choeropotamus (1838), 
offered some remarks on the jaw discovered by Mr. Pratt 
in the Binstead quarries in 1830, and considered by liim to 
be allied to the genus .Moschus.* On comparing the jaw 
with the corresponding part of tho Moschus moschjferus, 
which it resembles in size, Mr. Owen found that in the 
fossil the grinders are relatively broader, that the last, molar 
has the third or posterior tubercle divided by a longitudinal 
fissure, that the grinding surface is less oblique, and that 
the coronoid process differs fi*om that of the Moschus and 



Skull of Palasotherium mngnum. (Ouv.) 



Molar teeth of upper jaw of the tame, seen from above. (Cuv.) 



fcxtt vnal view of pari of the lower jaw of the same. tPuv.) 


other ruminants, but strongly bespeaks an affinity with the 
Pucbydermal a. 

Professor Owen further remarked, that among the genera 
of the Paris basin established by Cuvier, the Dichobune 
exhibits characters which connect the Pachydcrmala with 
the Ruminantia, and thus exhibits another of those extra¬ 
ordinary unions of characters w T hich iu existing Mammalia 
belong to distinct orders. In the Dichobune the posterior 
molars begin to exhibit a double series of cusps, of which 
the external present the crescentic form, so that the' teeth 
of the Dichobune murina might be mistaken for those of 
true Ruminantia. In the lower juw of the Dichobune the 
antepenultimate and the penultimate grinders have two 
pairs of cusps, and the last grinder three pairs, of which 
the posterior are small and almost blended together, so 
that when worn down they appear single. 

In this respect, as well as in the form of the ascending 
ramus of the lower jaw, Cuvier states, in the ‘ Ossemens 
Fossiles,’ that the Dichobune * prodigiously resembles’ the 
young Musk Deer. 

Now with respect to Mr. Pratt’s specimen. Professor 
Owen observed, that there is undoubtedly a close resem¬ 
blance to the Musk Deer, but the differences are sufficiently 
groat to forbid its being placed among the Ruminantia, 
while there is a still nearer resemblance between it and the 
genus Dichobune. The Isle of Wight specimen being 
somewhat larger than the D. leporinum , and the ascending 
ramus differing in form and approaching that of the true 
Anoplotheria, Mr. Owen considered that it indicated a new 
species, which, until the form of the anterior molars and in¬ 
cisors is known, might be referred to the genus Dichobune, 
under the name of Dichobune cervinum . (Geol. Proc.) 

Geological Position .—The geological place of the extinct 
genus Palceotherium is in the first great fresh-water forma¬ 
tion of the Eocene period of Lyqll, where it is found with its 
congeners, of which nearly fifty extinct species were dis¬ 
covered by Cuvier. 

Zoological Position, Habits, <£c.—The zoological position 
of tho genus appears to be intermediate between the rhino¬ 
ceros, horse, and tapir. Their habits probably approximated 
to those of the tapirs. Dr. Buckland is not singular in think¬ 
ing that these animals lived and died upon the margins of 

• * Geologies! Transaction*,' Sec. Scr„ vol. Ui., p. 451. 
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the then existing lakes and rivers. He is also of opinion Examples, Palasotherium magnum and l\iia>otherium 
that their dead careasses may have been drifted to the bot* minus. 

tom in seasons of flood, and that some perhaps retired into Puleeotherium magnum .—Size of the skull equalling that 

the water to die. The species varied greatly in size, some of the largest horses. 

having been as large as a rhinoceros, and others having Palaothenum minus .—Size of the skull smaller than that 

ranged from the size of a horse to that of a hog. of the roe (Chevreuil). 



a, restored skeleton of Palwotherium Magnum; b, restored skeleton of Pataotliei iura Minus ; c, restored outline of Pulwothrrium M.igaum ; d, lvsionsi 

outline of Palwolheritim Minus. (Ct»v.) 

PALAEOZOIC SERIES. The fossiliforous strata of fessor Sedgwick in the lower part of the Cambrian system, 
earlier geological date than the carboniferous system, and to the lower beds of the old red-sandstone Cat least), mu> 
the mountain limestono, are thus designated in the article system of organic life prevails—characterised by the pro- 
Organic Rkmains. One of the greatest impediments to a ponderance of corals, such asCatonipora and Favositos, shells 
clear exposition of geological truths, is the difficulty of choos- of Brachiopoda mid Cephalopoda, and crustacea of the li i- 
ing proper general terms to suit classifications founded on lobitic types. It is true that when separate strata, included 
limited researches. The antieut terms of Primary, Second- within the limits of geological time just stated, are compared 
ary, and Tertiary Rocks will probably retain their popularity in respect of their organic contents, distinctions more or U;-* 
and applicability, because of the simplicity of the truly general marked appear (us for example, conspicuously in the strata 
idea which they contain in coihmon— the sequence of geolo- of the Silurian system), yet these mostly turn on nice dil- 
gical time . In characterising and naming the subdivisions fcrences of some of the analogous forms, urul may perhaps 
of these great groups of rocks, geologists have only partially have only a local value, as we know to be the case in the 
followed out the same principle; every geological investiga- instance of the oolitic strata. 

tion of sufficient extent includes, as a principal point, the On the contrary, if we compare the whole series of or- 
discovery of the relative antiquity of the subdivisions of ganic forms found in these Palaeozoic Strata, as tin*} am 
Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary strata, but there is sel- exhibited in Wales or Cumberland, with the whole scries 
dom an opportunity to frame a corresponding nomenclature, of fossils discovered in the carboniferous system of the 
owing to the circumstance that general names, already and north of England or the border of Wales, we iiud not more 
indeed long since proposed and adopted by the great body of than 1, 2 , or 3 per cent, of intimately .elated species. The 
geologists, cannot without great inconvenience be changed, distinction between the Silurian fossils and those of the 
even when new discoveries or wider generalizations de- mountain limestono is of the same order as that which 
mand their correction. obtains between the latter series and the iussils of the mag- 

The term 4 Transition ’ was applied to a large section of nesian limestone. Struck with this fact, Mr. Murchison 
the Primary rocks,, or else used to designate them as a has suggested for the early groups of-strata the title of ‘pro- 
separate class, at a time when true characters could by no tozoic rocks,' which (beside one chance of ambiguity from 
means be assigned to them. Among Transition rocks, the meaning attached in zoology to the word ‘Protozoa’) 

4 Grauwacke’ was frequently seen. Hence the term Grau- seems to assert more than is necessary, perhaps more than 
wacke System was commonly used to express a large portion is known. We prefer therefore to apply to the same a.rat a 
(the upper) of the Primary series of strata. the title of Palaeozoic, which seems liable to no objection, 

In progress of rigorous investigation, the absence of or- and which lias, we believe, been occasionally employed by 
ganic fossils from the gneiss and mica-schist rocks, and the Professor Sedgwick. 

occasional or ordinary presence of them in the grauwacke Supposing, as we think likely, that general terms fur 
series, became generally admitted, and hence the convenient strktined rocks, thus formed upon a consideration of their 
classification of Mr. De la Beche of 4 Foesiliferous’ and 4 Non- organic contents, which appear to follow a great law of suc- 
fossiliferous* Primaries, the former being in fact an equiva- cession, will be preferred to others based on a view of their 
lent term for 4 Transition Strata.’ Recent researches into I mineral oualities, which are certainly subject to repetition, 
the organization of the fossil plants and animals of thoso | there will be no other difficulty in their construction or 
ahtient strata have produced very strong evidence for be- application than what may be overcome by the progress of 
lieviug that, from the Snowdonian Slates, placed by Pro- investigation. As many systems or combinations of organic 
P. C., No. 1058. Vox,. XVII.—X 
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forms as are clearly traceable in the stratified crust of the 
trlubc s<i many corresponding terms (as Palaeozoic, Mesozoic, 
Kainozoic, &c ). may be made, nor will these necessarily re- j 
quire change upon every new discovery. For instance, the term 
klasozoic may be retained, though it should be found that 
th« application of it ought to be extended so as to include the 
carboniferous rocks or even the magnesian limestone CZeeh- 
stcin' of Germany ). This indeed is not unlikely, for the 
following reasons. First, it is the opihion of eminent living 
geologists (Professor Sedgwick. Mr. Murchison, add others) 
that in strata which correspond in age to the old red-sand- 
stonc there occur groups of organic remains intermediate in 
forms and combinations between the typos of the Silurian 
and carboniferous anas. Secondly, it is ascertained that a 
large proportion of the forms of zoophyta, mollusca, and 
fishes, which appear in magnesian limestone, are extremely 
analogous to or even identical with 6ome of the more nu¬ 
merous species of the mountain limestone. At present the 
Piil.-co/'ur series of rocks includes the following formations, 
placed in the order of position, according to the most recent 
views: -- 

Old Red- Sun (Isl»nr, —This in whole or in part is supposed 
liv Mr. Murchison and others to bo represented by the cal¬ 
careous arenaceous, and argillaceous rocks of North and 
S.tutli Devon, Cornwall, part of Brittany, the Harz, West¬ 
phalia; anil ihey prefer to call the series Devonian,^ rom 
the county whore it is supposed to be best developed. 

Silurian Rocks.— Mr. Murchison ranks these in four 
forma I ions, viz. Ludlow Rocks, Wenlock Rocks, Caradoc 
Rocks, Llandeilo Rucks. 

Cambrian Rocks.- Professor Sedgwick subdivides them 
into IMvnlymmon Rocks, Bala Limestone, and Snowdon 


in Plato of the palaestra of Taureas, which appears to havo 
been one of the most Celebrated. (Plato, Char mid., c. i.; 
with Heindorft Afofe) = 

In most of the other oities of Greece the Palaestra 
formed a part of the Gymnasium. According to Muller 
{Archaologie der Kunst, p. 844) it included the arddiov, 
i<prj€nov, o<paipiOT7}piov, dirobvrrjpiov, tXaioOkoiov, dXturrr/piov, 
Kovurrripwv, Ko\vp€rj9pa, ivtrroi, mpthpopifoc, in fact every 
part of the gymnasium except the outer porticos* It ap¬ 
pears however more probable that the term palaestra was 
confined to the rooms which were appropriated to the ex¬ 
ercises of the atbletca, who, it must be recollected, were 
persons who were especially trained fbr contending in the 
public games, and therefore needed a course of gymnastic 
exercises different from that which was usually pursued. 
That thfe view of the subject is correct, is shown by the 
statement of Pausanias, who informs us(vi. 21, s. 2), that 
in the gymnasium at Olympia there were palrestr® for the 
atliletro, and also by that of Plutarch, who says {Symp., ii., 
Probl. 4) 'that the place in which all the athletm exercise 
is called a palaestra.’ 

Among the Romans the terms Palaestra and Gymnasium 
are used as synonymous. Thus Vitruvius gives a descrip¬ 
tion (v. 11) of a Greek gymnasium under the name of pa- 
lrostra. In the Greek cities in Sicily and Italy therdtalso ap¬ 
pears to have been no distinction in use between the two 
words (Cic. in Verr„ ii. 14; Polyb., xv., p. 716, c.; Casau- 
bon); whence the Romans probably came to use them in 
common. [Gymnasium.] 

PALAME'DEA (Linn.), a genus of birds placed by Mr. 
Vigors among the Grallnfores, with its congeners Jiirra , 
Chauna , Rail us, and Fulica, in the family Rallidcp. The 


Rwks. 


It is supposed, hut perhaps has not been perfectly ascer¬ 
tained, that the rocks of Skiddaw, &c., which come next in 
order below, are deficient of organic remains. May wc pro¬ 
pose for tlic-e and other lower stratified rocks the term 
1 N\|ozoie Series?' 

PA L/K'PII ATUS. Four Greek writers of this name are 
mentioned by Snidus, the oldest of whom, an epic poet, a 
native oi At liens, is said to have lived before the Homeric 
times. Si.idns quotes the titles of several of his works, the 
• C'-isiuifpciou, 1 ‘The birth of Apollo and Diana,’ &c. The 
second was a native of Paros or Priene, who lived in the 
tune of Artaxerxes Mnetnon, and to him Suidas ascribes a 
w.iik in five hooks entitled 4 Of Things Incredible/ The 
third Paheplmtus was an historian of Abydos, and a great 
i*i iend of Aristotle. The fourth is called a grammarian of 
Alexandria by Suidas, and a Peripatetic philosopher by 
Tzetz.es and others; the period in which he lived is not 
staled. Suidas mentions a work by him, entitled 1 Expla¬ 
nation of Things related in Mythology. f This seems to be 
)he work which has come down to us in one book divided 
into fifty short chupters, under the name of Palsuplmtus, 
and which is commonly entitled ‘Oil Things Incredible.’ 
The author explains, according to his fashion, the origin of 
tin* mythical fables, such as the Contains, Pasiphae, Ae- 
trooii, &c., to which he attributes ail historical foundation 


bruised or corrupted by ignorance or love of the marvel¬ 
lous. The best edition of the text is that of Fischer, 
Leipzig, 17SO, in which he has given all the passages of 
untiont anthers concerning the various writers of the name 
of Paliophatus. A Latin translation of the work was pub- 
li*bed at Cambridge, in 1671, and a French translation was 
published at Lausanne in 1771. There are some other 
trapuonu under the name of Palcephatus which have been 
published with the work above mentioned, one on the in¬ 
vention of the pintle colour, and the other on the first 
(liscoYen ;;f l ‘, on - (Vossius, De Historicis Grcrcisj Fab- 
ncius. Bibliotheca G/vmi.) 

which properly means a 
wn w r ,ns ( ’ r " W,n '- ‘ ,0 wrestle,* anil Jd\ v , • wrest- 
Slir,!! m ,T m ? 1 significations. The 

■ h.^i V T ,u , , ori,,1 "" ,s <vi -12«. 128). who informs 

i ir n U , at Sip > on 11 ‘Iromosand palaestra, 
^ lh . " 1, c he calls by the general name of gymnasia. 
At Athens however it appears probable that the palmstrm 
and gymnasia were distinct places, and that the former 
wrero appropriated to the gymnastic exercises of the boys 
and youths ore.cfc and while the latter were in¬ 

tended lor those ot the men These pala-strro were called 
by the names cither of their founders or of the teachers of 
the gymnastic exercises (naitorpitai), We accordingly read 


same author thinks that with Parra may be allied Palamn- 
dea , Linn., and Chauna , 111. (the Parra chavaria of the 
| System a Naturoc*), both of which seem to approach Parra 
in affinity, although the lattor of them is so imperfectly 
known, that its situation cannot be decided with certainty. 
{Linn. Trans., vol. xiv.) 

Mr. Swain son {Classification of Birds) gives Palamrdm 
a position between Megapodius and Dicholophus in his 
family Megapodincp {Megapodidce ?), which comes immedi¬ 
ately alter the subfumily Columbincp of his family Cot urn - 
bidfP, and terminates his order Rasores .. 

Cuvier places the form among hisMacvodactylousEehas- 
siers, or Waders {Grall/p, Linn.), between the Jacanas of 
Brisson {Parra, Linn.) [Rallid^k] and the Megopodes ( Me - 
gapndius ), under the title of Kamichi (Palamedea , Linn.), 
which contains Palamedea and Chauna of llliger. 

M. Lesson arranges the genus Kamichi ( Palamedea, 
(Linn., Anhima , Briss.) under his family Rallusinces. 
Palamedea is immediately preceded by the Jacanas {Parra), 
and succeeded by the genus Chavaria {Chauna , Ill.), which 
last is followed by Glareola. 

The Pulamedeidcc then may he considered as a natural 
family consisting of the genera Pilamedea and Chauna. 

Palamedea. 

Generic Character.—Bill shorter than the head, covered 
at the base ’with small feathers, conku-convex, slightly 
vaulted, hooked at the point. Forehead armed with a 
cylindrical horn , which is pointed.* Nostrils oval, open. 
Wings spurred, third and fourth quills longest. Anterior 
toes united at the base by a membraue; hallux touching 
the ground at the end. 



Head of Palamedea, (Swainson. From the specimen in the Brtti#a Museum.! 

Example, Palamedea corhuta: the Kamichi, or Horned 
Screamer. 

Description .—Larger than a common goose; greenisli- 

• Mr. Swainsou states that h- believes that this long spear-shaped horn is 
moveable at iU root. There is ;»large lancet-shaped spur on the upper and 
anterior process of the upper part of the larger portion of the metncaijiat bone, 
and another on the lower edge of that portion There are firmly fixed on a 
bony core § and there is also a small spur on the eud of the smaller metacar¬ 
pal bone. 
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brown above, except on the middle of the neck, which is 
variegated with black and. white, and a large cinnamon* 
coloured spot on the shoulders; abdomen whitish; a long- 
spear-shaped horn projects from the forehead; wings long 
and pointed; tail wide and square; tarsi slender and re¬ 
ticulated, as well as the toes, which are long and almost 
entirely free; claw of the hallux nearly straight and very 
sharp ; two spurs implanted on the edge of the wing. 
v This, the only known species, is the Anhima of the Bra¬ 
zilians, and, according to Cuvier, the Camouche of the people 
of Cayenne; but M. Lesson thinks that it is the Kotacca of 
Barrdre. » 

Habits.— This extraordinary bird lives in the marshy or 
inundated places in South America (Guiana and Brazil), 
which it makes resound with its wild and loud cry. Its food 
consists of grains and aquatic herbs, as its muscular stomach 
would indicate, though there are not wanting those who 
state that it hunts reptiles. It pairs, and lives faithfully 
with its mate. 



Pulamedca cornuta. 


Cbauna. 

Generic Character.—Bill shorter than the head, clothed 
with small plumes at the base, conico-convex, slightly 
vaulted, curved at the point; head unarmed; lore naked. 
Wings spurred. External toes united at the base by a 
membrane; hallux touching the ground at the end; poste¬ 
rior and intermediate claws nearly straight. Tail gra¬ 
duated. 

Example, Chaumi Chav aria. 

Description.- -No horn ; occiput ornamented with a circle 
of feathers capable of elevation; head and upper part of 
the neck downy; a black collar; the rest of the plumage 
lead colour and blackish, with a white spot on the bend of 
the wing and another on the base of some of the greater 
quills; hardly any part of the leg naked. Length of adult, 
d*2 iqchos. 

This is the Cha'ia or Chaja (a name, a3 we shall pre¬ 
sently see, derived from the cry of the bird) of the people of 
Paraguay. 

Habits. —D’Azara has given us many interesting particu¬ 
lars relating to this bird. Its sharp clarion-like cry is ex¬ 
erted not only during the day, but also in the night, if it 
hears any noise. The note of tho male is expressed by the 
word Chaja t and that of the female (for they answer each 
other) by the word Chajali . They are seen sometimes 
singly, sometimes in pairs, and at other times in numerous 
flocks. They principally, indeed ordinarily, frequent 
marshes, and if they are at auy time found on the banks of 
rivers, it is in places where the water is low and runs slug¬ 
gishly. They do not swim, but enter the water like Herons, 
but not, like them, in search of fish or frogs, but for'the 
leaves and seeds of aquatic plants on which they live. 
D'Azara saw some brought up among the domestic poul¬ 


try at country-houses, and they were as tame as*fo\vls. 
Those who kept them told him that the Chaia ate bits qf 
raw meat, but he saw them picking the grass. They perch 
on the tops of tho highest trees. On the ground they walk 
with gravity. Some state that the nests are spacious, and 
formed of small branches on bushes surrounded with water, 
and others that the bird places it in the rushes in the mi<Lt of 
the water. The eggs are laid in the beginning of August, 
and the young, which are two in number, follow their pa¬ 
rents, though they are only clothed with down. 

The Indians of Carthagena rear them among their geese 
and other poultry, under the idea that they will act as a 
guard, for the Chaia is very courageous and will drive away 
a vulture. D'Azara says that both this bird and the Ka- 
michi are provided with a cottony down at the base of the 
feathers like swansdown; that the plumage of the neck is a 
little loose and inclining to downy; aud that the skin of the 
neck is separated from the flesh by an interval of a line and 
a half, which is filled with cellular integuments, into which 
the air is introduced. The down at the base of the plumage 
is evidently calculated to keep up the proper temperature of 
tho bird in its marshy home, and to repel the water when it 
wades so deep as to immerso the plumage. 

Locality , Paraguay, on both banks of the Kio de la Plata, 
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This genus Chaumi was established by 1 Niger for the 
purpose of separating from the Kami chi, the Parra Cha - 
varia of Linnaeus, the Chaia of D’Azara. Cuvier, as wo 
have seen, did not separate it from ; atameden, and M. 
Tcinininck, in liis * Anulysis,’ in mentioning iki genus Cha - 
variut expresses his opinion that the Chum ought, not to 
form more than a species of Karnic/it. I no same author 
has subsequently, in his ‘ Planches col : M / s,’ placed it with 
that genus. Mr. Swainson arranges it as a species of Pula- 
medea under the name of Ptfamedea enstata . The gene¬ 
ral opinion seems to bo that tho bird should be considered 
as a species of the genus Palarnedea , and that the genus 
Chaumi should bo obliterated. 

PALATE is the partition which separates the cavity of 
the mouth from that of the nose, forming the roof of the 
one and the floor of the other. In man it is composed of 
two portions, which are called respectively the hard aud the 
soft palate: the former is made up of the inferior or pala¬ 
tine processes of each superior maxillary bone and palate 
bone, which, meeting in tne middle line of the body, form a 
somewhat flattened arch over the mouth; the latter con¬ 
sists of a membranous curtain of muscular and cellular 
tissue, of which one margin is attuched to the posterior 
border ot the hard palate, and the other, with the uvula up- 
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ncmleil to its middle, hangs loosely backwards into the 
<-avity of thu pharynx. Both the hard and the soft palate are 
covered bv a thin layer of vascular mucous membrane, im¬ 
mediately beneath which there are numerous minute glands. 
On each side, the soft palate is continued downwards in 
two diverging und arched membranous folds (the arches of 
the palate) which form the lateral boundaries of the fauces, 
and between which on each side the tonsil lies. Beneath 
these folds are muscles passing Irom the soft palate to the 
sides of the tongue and pharynx. 

The hard palate serves as a firm support against which 
the food may he pressed by the back of the tongue (lur¬ 
ing mastication; and it is by the various actions of the 
tongue upon it that we articulate several letters, as d,g,j, 
/,\ n, &r. The soft palate is capable of such motions by 
tho contractions of its muscles,, that it can either be 
,.j, IS( .,| nn as to close the passage from the pharynx to the 
a ,iil Eustachian tube, or be depressed so as (with the 
a .vi^tancc of the tongue) to close the passage from the pha- 
rwi\ to the* mouth, or even to closo both those apertures. 
Hv a .simultaneous desc»-:»t of the soft palate and contrac¬ 
tion of ilw lateral arches by which it is connected with the 
tongue, the food when forced to the back part of the latter 
organ i-> impelled into the pharynx, constituting the first 
part of the act of swallowing. The soft palate i^lso of 
great importance in the actions by which suhstui^pt are 
expelled from the digestive and respiratory organs through 
the mouth or nose, directing their passage, according to cir- 
niniMtiMiecs, into one or other of those cavities, as in cough- 
in*;, sneezing, vomiting, &c. 

The chief afiection to which the palate is liable is that 
called cleft palate, a congenital malformation of tho same 
nature as hare-lip [Uakk-lip], in which a fissure extends 
along more or le»s of the palate, and forms an unnatural 
communication between the mouth and the nose. Such a 
fissure may extend from the back of the teeth through the 
whole of both the hard and soft palates, or it may consist 
only in a small aperture in one or other of them. It may 
aUo vary in width, and may inclino more or less to either 
side. According to its size, it produces inconvenience by 
allowing tie* passage of substances from the mouth to the 
noM*. or in the opposite direction, and by impairing the 
speech by permitting the air impelled towards the front, of 
the mouth to pass through the nose; hence the peculiar 
miMil and blowing sound by which the speech of persons 
thus atlocted is distinguished. Various operations have been 
proposed for the euro of this deformity. Those on the soft 
palate are conducted on the same principles as the opera¬ 
tion for hare lip, modified so as to meet the peculiar difficul¬ 
ties which arise from the position of the part. Those on the 
hard palate consist of either cauterising the edges of the 
lb-sure, or endeavouring to make a portion turned up from 
the adjacent membrane, to adhere to its edges. No opera¬ 
tion however can he performed on the hard palate with 
any hone of success when the fissure is extensive; and the 
results of those on the soft palate are generally very un¬ 
certain. Tho patient must usually he contented with the 
palliation that is afforded by a false palate, which consists of 
a plate of gold or silver adapted to tlie roof of the mouth so 
as to cover the aperture in it, and fixed there either by 
springs and wires attached to the teeth, or by sponge passed 
through the aperture into the nostril. 

PALATINATE, THE. There were formerly two states 
m Germany of this name, which, till 16*20, were under one 
Miveicign: they were not contiguous, and were called, by 
"ay of distinction, the Upper Palatinate and the Lower 
Palatinate, which was culled likewise the County Palatino of 
m * die Palatinate of the Rhine. 

1 lie Upper Palatinate was hounded by Bayreuth, Bohemia, 
Ncubin g, Havariu, anil tho territory of Niiruberg. In 1807 
its area was 2730 square miles, ana the population 283,733. 
i* ca l nt; d and seat of government was Am berg. It now 
belongs to Hax ai ia. It is a very hilly and in general barren 
countly : ifs chief wealth consists in the forests and pastures, 
and m its mines and (prairies: it does not produce sufti- 
cient com for the consumption of the inhabitants. 

The Lower 1 alatmate was situated on both sides of the 
Rlnne, and was hounded by Katzcnehibogen, Wiirtem- 
—’ff. Hsiden. Alsace. Lorraine, and Treves. The chief cities 
were Mannheim ami Heidelberg. It comprehended *the 
principalilies of Simmem, Ziveihiucken (Deuxponts), 
Veldenz, and Lautcrn, and the County Palatine properly 
so called. It belonged to the elector palatino; aiut not¬ 


withstanding the ravages which it has suffered at different 
times, it is one of the most fertile and nourishing counties 
in Germany. Its area is about 1600 square miles, and the 
population is now above 300,000. 

It is hardly necessary to trace the history of a country 
which, after having utidergane numerous changes, is now 
divided among different German sovereigns, and the very 
name of which has disappeared from the maps of Germany. 
A few lines will suffice. The Counts Palatine of tho Rhine 
had obtained, so far back as the eleventh century, the here¬ 
ditary sovereignty of the County Palatine and of its depen¬ 
dent principalities. The Upper and Lower Palatinate 
remained united under one sovereign till 1620, when the 
elector Frederick V., who had married the Princess Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter of James I., king of England, having been 
induce/! to accept the crown of Bohemia, was defeated in a 
batlle near Prague, on which he was declared under the 
ban of the empire, and deprived of his dominions and his 
electoral dignity, which were given by the emperor Ferdi¬ 
nand II. (liis cousin) to Bavaria, which has ever since 
retained tho Upper Palatinate. Charles Lewis, son of 
Frederick, recovered the Lower Palatinate by the treaty of 
Westphalia; he likewise obtained a new electoral dignity, 
the eighth, with the dignity of hereditary treasurer; hut 
Bavaria retained the Upper Palatinate, the rank (the fifth 
place) which the Palatinate before held in the electoral 
college, and the dignity of hereditary archcupbearer. It was 
however stipulated that in case the male line of the house 
of Bavaria should become extinct, that country and the 
above mentioned rights should revert to the Palatinate. 
In 1706 Maximilian Emanuel, elector of Bavaria, being 
placed under the ban of the empire, the elector palatine 
John William recovered the Upper Palatinate and the 
antient rights of his houso; but the elector of Bavaria 
obtained all he had lost by the treaty of peace concluded 
in 1714 between the emperor Charles VI. and Louis XIV. 
The Bavarian male line becoming extinct on the death 
of the elector Maximilian III. in 1777, the elector palatine 
Charles Theodore succeeded to his estates (with the excep¬ 
tion of a small portion which came to Austria), and trans¬ 
ferred his residence to Munich. Conformably to the stipu¬ 
lations of the treaty of Westphalia, lie recovered the fifth 
place in the electoral college and the dignity of hereditary 
archcupbearor, and gave up tho dignity of hereditary trea¬ 
surer to the elector of Brunswick. Charles Theodore dying 
without issue in 1799, he was succeeded by Maximilian 
Joseph, duke of Deuxponts. [Bavaria.] 

In the wars of the French Revolution, the French took 
possession of that part of the Palatinate which lay on the 
left hank of the Rhine, and retained it by tho treaty of Lu- 
neville, 1801. Thus Deuxponts, Simmem, Veldenz, Span- 
heim, &c., and about 930 square miles of the Palatinate 
proper, were lost. The territory on the right hank of the 
Rhine, 650 square miles, witli 141,000 inhabitants, and a 
revenue of 600,000 florins, were ceded by Bavaria in 1802, for 
other provinces. Baden obtained about 380 square miles, with 
the cities of Mannheim and Heidelberg, and 103,000 in¬ 
habitants; IlesseDarmstadt, 116 square miles, with 9750 
inhabitants; and the princes of Leiningen, I4d square miles, 
with 26,300 inahitants. By the treaty of 1819, Bavaria re¬ 
covered the greater part of the territory on tho left bank 
of the Rhine which it had lost in 1801. The remainder 
was allotted to IIesse-Darmstadt and Prussia. 

PALATINE COUNTIES. Two of the English coun¬ 
ties, Chester and Lancaster, are counties palatine, and the 
earls of Chester and the dukes of Lancaster bear the titles 
of counts palatine. The county of Pembroke, in Wales, 
was also formerly a county palatine; but its palatino ju¬ 
risdiction was taken away by the statute 27 Henry V1IL. 
c. 26. The archbishop of York, previously to the reign of 
Elizabeth, claimed to be a count palatine within his pos¬ 
sessions of Hexham and Hexhamshire, in Northumberland, 
and is so termed in some antient statutes; but by the stat. 
14 Eliz., c. 13, it was declared that this district had no pala¬ 
tine jurisdiction or privileges. 

Counts palatine were of feudal origin; and a reference to 
their history will clearly explain the meaning of the title, and 
also many of the incidents of these territorial dignities in 
England. Selden says * the name was received here doubt¬ 
less out of the use of the empire of France, and in the like 
notions as it had in that use’ (Titles qf Honour, part 2). 
In the court of the antient kings of France, before the time 
of Charlemagne, there was a high judicial officer, called the 
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Comes Palatii* a kind of master of the household, whose having been prince palatine, and possessing jura regalia till 
functions nearly resembled those of the Prrofectus Preotorio that time. By the stat. 6 & 7 Will. IV., c . 19, tho palatine 
in Hie elder empire. This officer had supreme judicial au- jurisdiction was separated from the bishopric and trans- 
thority in all causes that came to the king’s immediate au- ferred to his late Majesty, and vested in him and his suc- 
dicnce. (Selden's Titles of Honour, part ii., chap. 33.) When cessors as a franchise separate from the crown, together 
tho seat of empire was transferred to France, this title and with all forfeitures, mines, and jura regalia. The jurisdic- 
office still continued, but the nominal dignity, a9 well as a tion of the courts was expressly excepted from the operation 
degree of jurisdiction and power analogous to those of the of tho act. 

antient functionary, wero also given to a different class of PALATINE MOUNT. [Rome.] 

persons. When the sovereign chose to confer a peculiar PALAWAN. [St\.0 Archipelago.] 

mark of distinction upon the holder of a certain fief or PALEMBANG. [Sumatra.] 

province, ho expressly granted to him the right to exercise PALE'NCIA (PALLA'NTIA), a city in Spain, formerly 

tho sumo rank, power* and jurisdiction within his fief or belonging to the province of Leon, but now the capital of 
province as the comes palatii exercised in the palace. Hence a province of its name. It is situated in a fertilo territory, 
he also obtained the name of comes palatii or palatinus, and watered by the river Carrion, on the bank of which it stands, 
by virtue of this grant he enjoyed within his territory a su- It contains several churches and convents built in tho 
preine and peculiar jurisdiction, having royalties, or jura Gothic style, the most remarkable of which is the cathedral, 
imperii, by which he was distinguished from the ordinary consecrated to San Antolin, and supposed to he the foundu- 
cornes, who had only an inferior and dependent authority tion of Sancho the Elder. At the beginning of the thir- 
within his district or county. This was the origin of tho teenth century Paloncia had a university, established by the 
distinction between the Pfalzgraf and the Graf in Germany, bishop Rodrigo, the author of a Latin history of the Arabs 
and between the count palatine and the ordinary count or and several other chronicles; but in 1*2:19 the university 
earl in England. Selden says that he had not observed the was removed to Salamanca. Palencia is the see of a bishop, 
word • palatine’ thus used in England until about the reign Its population, in 1S27, amounted to 10,813 souls. It con- 
of Henry II. tained also before that period eleven convents, now sup- 

in conformity with this view of their origin, the counts pressed. The principal trade of the inhabitants consists of 
palatine in England had jura regalia within their counties, woe®on cloths and blankets, of which a considerable ex- 
subject only to the king’s general superiority as sovereign; portation takes place every year for the neighbouring pru- 
or, as Bractou expresses it (lib. iii., cap. 8), 4 regalem habent vince of Castile. Palencia is ti5 miles south-east of Leon, and 
potestatem in omnibus, salvo dorainio Domino llegi sicut 24 of Valladolid; in 41° 59’ N. lat. and 4 U 34' K. long, 
principi.* They had each a Chancery and Court of Common (Mifiano, Diccionario Geografico , vol. vi.) 

Pleas; they appointed their judges and magistrates and law PALE'NCIA, ALONSO DE, a celebrated Spanish his- 
otlicers; they pardoned treasons, murders, and felonies; all torian of tho fifteenth century, was born, ns appears from his 
writs and judicial proceedings issued and were carried on in work < DeSynonymis, , citedbyPellicer(////>//o/m^/c Tratiur- 
their names ; and the king’s writs were of no force within tores, p. 7), in 14*23. At the age of seventeen he became 
the counties palatine. Many of these powers, such as the page to Alfonso de Carthagena, bishop of Burgos, and author 
appointment of judges and magistrates and the privilege of of the 4 Doctrinal de Caballeros,* printed at Burgos, in 148*2, 
pardoning, wero abolished by the stat. ‘27 Henry VIII., in whose family he acquired an curly taste for letters, lie 
cap. 24, which also provided that all writs and process in afterwards visited Italy, where he became acquainted with 
counties palatine should from that time bear the king’s the learned George of Trebizond, whose lectures on philo- 
natne. Hie statute however expressly stipulates that writs sophy and rhetoric he attended. On his return to his native 
shall be always witnessed in the name of the count palatine, country he was raised to the dignity of royal historiographer 
The county of Chester is a county palatine by prescrip- by Alfonso, younger brother of Henry IV. of Castile. After 
tion, being commonly supposed to have been first, given with Alfonso’s death he attached himself to tho fortune of Isa- 
regal jurisdiction by William I. to Hugh d’Avranches. (Sel- bella, and was employed in many delicate negotiations, 
tens'Titles of Honour, part ii.) It was annexed to the particularly in arranging the marriage of that princess 
crown, bv loiters patent, in the reign of Henry III., and with Ferdinand of Aragon. [Ferdinand] On the ac- 
since that time it has always given the title of earl of Chester cession of Isabella to the throne of Castile he was eon- 
to the king’s eldest son, and is preserved in the crown as a 1 firmed in his office of national chronicler, and passed the 
county palatine when there is no prince of Wales. remainder of his life in tho composition of philological and 

The county of Lancaster appears to have been first made historical works, and translations from the classics. The 
acounty palatine by Edward 111., who, in the twenty-11 fill year j time of his death is uncertain; but he must have lived to 
of his reign, in his patent of creation of Henry, the first duke, a good old age, since it appears from his own statement 
granted him tho dignity of a count palatine, and afterwards, | (Mendez, Typographia Espanola, Mad., 179(>, p. 190) that 
in the fiftieth year of his reign, granted the same dignity his version of Josephus was not completed till the year 149*2. 
by letters patent to his son John, duke of Lancaster. The most popular of Palencia’s writings are his 4 Chronicle 
Henry IV. was duke of Lancaster, by inheritance from his of Henry IV.’ and his Latin 4 Decades,’containing the reign 
father John of Gaunt., at the time of his usurpation upon of Isabella down to the taking of Baza from the Moors in 
Richard II., but he avoided the union of the duchy with tho !4S9, neither of which has been printed, although an edition 
crown by procuring an act of parliament, which declared of the former work is now in course of publication by the 
that the duchy of Lancaster should remain with him and his Spanish Academy of History. Palencia’s style, far from 
heirs forever, in the same manner as if he had never been the scholastic pedantry so common* among the writers of 
king of England. Upon the attainder of his grandson his age, exhibits the business-like manner of a man of the 
Henry VI., soon after tho accession of Edward IV., the world. His sentiments are expressed with boldness; but 
duchy became forfeited to the crown, and an act of parlia- the scenes he describes, and in which he himself was an 
ment passed to incorporate the county palatine with the actor, are sometimes delineated with party feeling. lie 
duchy of Lancaster, and to vest the whole in Edward IV. passes however for one of the best Spanish historians, and 
and his heirs, kings of England, for ever. Another act of his works arc very much commended h) Zurita, Clemen'cin, 
parliament passed in the reign of Henry VII., confirming and other critics. Besides the two above-mentioned his- 
thc duchy to the king and his heirs for ever; and front that torical works, Palencia wrote ‘El Universal Vocabulario 
time to the present it has continually been united to the cn Latin y Romance,’ Sev., 1495; 4 Ia>s libros de Flavio 
crown. Josepho,’ ib. 1491; 4 Las Vidas de Plutarco,’ ib. 1598; 4 El 

Durham, like Chester, is a county palaiine by pre- Espejo de la Cruz,’ib. 1485; *and several other works still 
scription; but it is probable that the palatine jtirisdic- in manuscript. Two copies of his MS. chronicle of Henry 
lion did not exist long, if at all, before the Norman Con- IV. are in the library of the British Museum, Bib. Eg., 
quest. (Surtees’s History of Durham, Introd., p. 15.) Nos. 2!)7 and‘298. 

4 There is colour to think,’ says Selden ( Titles of Honour, (Prescott * History of Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. i., 
part ii., c. 8X ‘that the palatine jurisdiction began then in p. 13G; Nicolas Antonio, Bib. Hisp. V r etus, vol. ii., p. 397 ; 
Bishop Walcher, whom King William I. made both epis- Clcmencin, 4 Elogio de la Reyna Catolica,* in the sixth 
*copus and dux provinci®, that he might frmnare rcbellio- volume of tho Mem, de la Acad, de la Hist.) 
nem gentis gladio, et reformare mores eloquio, as William PALENQUE. [Mexican States ] 
of Malmsbury says/ Durham continued as a county pala- PALERMO, Intendenza. or Province of, extends along 
tine in the hands of a subject till the year 1836, the bishop the western part of the northern coast of Sicily, and is 
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bounded on the east by the province of Messina, on tho 
west by that of Trapani, and on the south by the provinces 
of Girirenti and Calatanisetta. Its area is reckoned at 1 /90 
square'miles. (Ncigebaur.) Tho province of 1 alermo is 
divided into the four districts of Palermo, Uorleonc, ler- 
nkini, and Cefald,and according to the last census contained 
•175,570 inhabitants. It is the most populous of ihe seven 
administrative divisions of the island, and the population is 
yearly increasing. The surface consists partly ul naked hills 
and partly of fertile valleys, among which that called the 
Conca, or ‘shell, 1 of Palermo, is one of the finest regions 
in the world. The general slope of the ground is tu> the 
north,from the inoiiiitain-raiige, the Mount Nebrodesot the 
autients which crosses the island from east to west, to the 
sea coast. Numerous short watercoursesruff in that direc¬ 
tion ; they are dry, or nearly so, in summer, but become 
impassable torrents in the rainy season. The principal arc 
the rivr Termini, the FinnicTorto, and tho Fiume Grande 
between Termini and Ccfalu. The principal productions of 
1h.? country are corn, oil, oranges and lemons, manna, su¬ 
mach, liquorice, almonds, pistachio nuts, and silk. Of late 
years manufactories have been established at Palermo, and 
In its neighbourhood of cotton and silk stuffs, straw-hats, 
soap, paper, and cream of tartar. The principal towns are: 
I, Palkhmo. 2, Termini, a town of 15,000 inhabitants, 
with a harbour, a castle, and an old cathedral, in a fine 
situation: Mount Calogero, one of the principal sumnntsof 
the Nebrodes ridge, rises behind it. The inhabitants of 
Termini arc employed in tho tunny, anchovy, and sardine 
fishery, and in maritime trade. The ruins of the antient 
JJiMici a are about 12 miles distant. The hot mineral waters 
of Termini are much frequented, and supply the adjoining 
baths. 3, Ccfalu, a town of 8000 inhabitants, built on the 
scu-coust at the foot of a * high cliff, with a handsome colle¬ 
giate church. 4, Corleone, an inland town, with 13,000 in¬ 
habitants, chiefly employed in agriculture. 5, Monrcale, 
f> miles west of Palermo, with 13,000 inhabitants, and a 
splendid Benedictine abbey, founded in 1174, the church of 
which has become the cathedral of the archicpiscopal see. 
it is rich in marble and paintings, and contains the tombs of 
the Norman kings William I. and II. 6, Carini, the antient 
live earn, 9 miles west of Palermo, tho birthplace of the 
famous courtezan Luis, bus 0000 inhabitants. 7, Piana dei 


VI., of his wife Constance, and their son Frederic II., (ho 
remains of each being deposited in a handsome porphyry 
urn. The great altar is very rich and adorned with lapis 
lazuli and gold. 3, The church ‘del Gesu* is remarkable 
for its architecture and for the richness of its marble deco¬ 
rations, its paintings, and sculptures. Palermo 1ms many 
other churches, most of which are deserving of notice, such 
as that of La Martorana, built in the twelfth century, in 
the Gothic or Saracenic style, those of the Teatiui, of Oli- 
vella, of Santa Zita, S. Ignazio, S. Filippo Neri, all rich with 
marble, paintings, mosaics, &c. The church of the Capu¬ 
chins is remarkable for its vaults, in which the bodies of 
the deceased monks and other persons are seen dried up 
standing in niches in various attitudes, and with their gar¬ 
ments on, some being two or three hundred years old. The 
same display is exhibited in the Capuchin convent at Malta. 
4, The university, founded in 1447, is attended by about 
600 students, has a library of 40,000 volumes, a museum of 
antiquities, with some fine statues and a fine collection of 
Grroco-Sicilian medals. The acudcmy of the fine arts, an¬ 
nexed to the university, has a gallery of valuable paintings, 
chieily bequeathed by the late prince of Belmonte. 5, Be¬ 
sides the great hospital, Palermo has several other hospi¬ 
tals, a foundlings’ asylum, two monti di pieta, a new house 
for the insane, which is much extolled for its enlightened 
and humane method of discipline, an Albcrgo dei Poveri, 
or workhouse, and other beneficent institutions. 6, Tho 
palaces of the nobility, among which those of Princes Bu- 
j tera, Ventimiglia, and Trahia are the most remarkable. 7, 

' The promenade along the sea-side, called La Marina, which 
leads to the fine public gardens called La Flora, with a 
botanical garden. Palermo lias two theatrbs, several bar¬ 
racks for soldiers, and a castle, called Castcllo a Mare, 
which commands the roads. The harbour of Palermo is at 
some distance outside of the town, and is formed by an 
artificial mole, which however does not protect it effectually 
from the winds and waves. 

Palermo is an archbishop’s see, and the residence of the 
kings lieutenant-general over all Sicily. It has a supreme 
court of justice for the whole island, a court of appeal for the 
province, and a commercial tribunal. The province of 
Palermo contains 125 convents of men, inhabited by 905 
professed monks, about 600 lay brothers or servants, and 


(Jreci, 15 miles south of Palermo, an K pi rote colony, with 
about 5000 inhabitants and a Greek church. 

The small island of Ustica, situated about 30 miles from 
the coast north by west of Palermo, contains about 1200 
inhabitants. It has a small fort, and produces good wine. 

PALKKMO (the antient Panormus), the capital of tho 
island of Sicily and the second city of the united kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, is situated on the northern coast of 
Sicily, which here forms a deep bay between Cape di Gallo 
to the north-west and Cape Zaffevano to the east. Palermo 
is situated in 38 u 7 r N. lat. and 13° 22' F-. long., in a fine 
and fertile plain between two mountain ridges aild the sea. 
The town is an oblong parallelogram, surrounded by walls 
furnished with bastions. It is rather more than four miles 


about 300 novices. The nunneries are also numerous. Tho 
religion is exclusively tho Roman Catholic, and there is no 
Jewish synagogue nor Protestant chapel. For public in¬ 
struction, besides the university, there are at Palermo a 
college, directed by the Jesuits, a house of education for 
young ladies, called * Educaudato Carolina,’ a nautical 
school, and a veterinary college. There are a few elementary 
schools in the town, but there is no general system of ele¬ 
mentary education in Sicily, nor are there any schools for 
females, except in the convents. (SerrUtori, Statistica 
d'Italia, 1836.) 

The neighbourhood of Palermo contains many delightful 
villas and mansions of the nobility. The village culled 
Bagaria, on the sea-coast east of Palermo, is remarkable for 


in circumference, the suburbs not included. A fine street, 
called 11 Cussaro, a corruption of the Arabic word Al-kasr, 
‘ the palace,* runs through its length from the sea to the 
royal palace, which is at the opposite or inland extremity 
of the town, and is crossed at right angles towards its middle 
by another handsome street, called Strada Macqueda. The 
square before the royal palace is adorned with a bronze 
statue of Philip IV. of Spain. Another smaller square, in 
tho centro of the town, between the palace of the senate and 
the university, is decorated with a curious fountain enriched 
with statues and figures of various animals, which spout the 
w.iter into several basins. The houses of Palermo are 
built nearly in the same style as those of Naples, with Hut 
roots aiul terraces, and balconies with Venetian blinds. 
1 he most remarkable buildings are the following: — 1, The 
Voyal palace is an old building fortified like a castle, with a 
fine hall, a spacious court, and a splendid chapel, built by 
Ring Roger in U29, and enriched with mosaics aud with a 
fusion of alabaster, porphyry, and other valuable stones. 
On the summit of the palace is the Observatory, which was 
for many years under the direction of Father Piazzi, who 
discovered from it the planet Ceres in 1801. 2, The cathe¬ 
dral. a magnificent Gothic structure, built about the end of 
the twelfth century, is adorned with marble columns and 
statues; it contains the raausolea of King Roger, the 
yjonuun founder of the monarchy, of the emperor Henry 


several of these, and especially for that of the Prince Pala- 
gonia, described by Swinburne, Brydone, and other travel¬ 
lers. In the opposite direction, west of Palermo, is the 
royal mansion and park of Bocca di Falco, beyond which is 
tho handsome Benedictine convent of S. Martino, one of the 
wealthiest in Sicily, situated on a hill above a solitary and 
picturesque valley. The church is adorned with paintings 
and marble, and the convent contains a good library, a mu¬ 
seum of Sicilian antiquities, and a collection of medals. Ther 
Mount Pellegrino, Mount Ercta of the anlients, a strong po¬ 
sition of the Carthaginians during the first Punic war, a 
broad rocky abrupt mass which rises north-west of Palermo, 
is a striking feature bf tho landscape. It is now famed among 
the natives for a grotto or cave which is said to have been 
the voluntary retreat of Santa Rosalia, a princess of the royal 
Norman blood, who in the bloom of her youth and beauty 
left the court of King Roger I. in order to lead a contem¬ 
plative and ascetic life. The cave is become a sanctuary, 
and every year on the 15th July there is a solemn procession 
to this place from Palermo, and the town is illuminated for 
several days. This is the most brilliant season for seeing 
Palermo to advantage, as people flock to it from every part 
of the island. 

At the foot of Mount Pellegrino is a royal park and 
preserve, called La JFuvorita, well stocked with pheasants 
and other game. The country-house called La Ficuzza be- 
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longs also to the king, and was a favourite residence of the 
late king Ferdinand 1. The other country residences near 
Palermo are those of Princes Butera, Villa Franca, Belmonte, 
and Valguarnera. Nearer to the town, in the suburb of Oli- 
vuzza, is a Saracenic castle called Zisa, raised by one of the 
emirs or governors of Sicily for liis daughter, with Arabic 
inscriptions and other ornaments. Another castle of a 
similar style of architecture, called Cuba, lies farther on 
the road to Monreale, and is used as a cavalry barracks. 

Two fine roads, the only carriage roads vet completed in 
Sicily, lead from Palermo, one to Motyreale, and the other 
to Termini. The population of Palermo and its suburbs 
is reckoned at 140,500 by Ortolani (‘ Dizionario geografico 
della Sicilia,’ 1819). 

Palermo, under the name of Panornius (All-Port), was 
originally a Greek colony, though some pretend that the 
Phoenicians had previously a settlement on this spot. It 
afterwards became subject to the Carthaginians, until the 
first Punic war, when the consuls A ulus Aquilius and C. 
Cornelius besieged and took the town. It afterwards became 
a Roman colony. 

The Arabian emirs who ruled Sicily for several centuries 
made Panormus the capital of the island, and the Norman 
kings after them fixed their residence there. The Ara¬ 
gonese kings of Sicily resided at Palermo. When Sicily 
became united to the kingdom of Naples, Palermo lost 
its court, but retained the rank of capital of the kingdom 
of Sicily. During the late wars with the French it twice be¬ 
came a place of refuge to the Bourbon dynasty after their 
expulsion from Naples. Although somewhat fallen from 
its metropolitan splendour, it is still one of the finest, gayest, 
and most populous Italian cities. 

(Morso, Descrizione di Palermo Anlico* 1824-5; Scina, 
Topograjla di Palermo e sunt Con torn i; Valguarnera, 
Discar so sulV Originc e Antichitd di Palermo; Invegcs, 
Annuli della Cittn di Palermo, 3 vols., fol., 1G45-51.) 

PALESTINE (PAL/KSTl'NA) is the name com¬ 
monly applied to the whole land antiently inhabited by the 
Israelites, including the country of the Philistines (Ptolemy, 
v. 16). It is derived from the land of the Philistines . 

v v ; 

It was originally called the land of Canaan ( Exod. t vi. 4). 
The Israelites themselves called it the land of Israel 
6*Ot2r> YIN, I Sam., xiii. 19; 2 Kings, vi. 23; ATTN 

.. r . . * V V - — 

Ezek. t vii. 2), and, with reference to the theocracy, 

.. T : • 

the Holy Land ($*7pn nD"TW» Zachar ., ii. 16; 2 Marc., 

i. 7), or the land of Jehovah frfirr yin. Hosea, ix. 3; Jer. f 

ii. 7), and also the Promised Land (yi} rt}c xirayytXiaQ, Heb. t 
xi. 9). The Romans generally called it Jiulma. 

The precise boundaries of this country are not very well 
defined. It was adjacent on the south-west to the desert 
which lies east of the delta of Egypt, on the south 
atul south-east to Arabia, on the cast and north to Syria. 
Its frontier towns were Dan on the north and Beer- 
sheba on the south. On the west it is hounded by 
the Mediterranean Sea. Its southern boundary on the 
coast was a stream which is called in Scripture the River 
of Egypt (probably the brook of El-Arish), from the 
mouth of which the southern boundary extended eastward 
through the Arabian desert to a point about 25 geographical 
miles south of tho Dead Sea. The northern boundary was 
formed by the mountains of Lebanon; the eastern by the 
river Jordan and its lakes. The country lay therefore be¬ 
tween 30° 40' and 33° 36' N. lat., and between 33° 45' and 
35° 30' E. long. Its length from north to south is about 
180 geographical miles; its breadth increases gradually from 
the northern boundary, where it is not more than 20 miles, 
to the southern, where it is not less than 90: the average 
breadth is about 50 miles. This description applies to the 
country originally intended in Scripture by the term ‘the 
Land of Promise,’ &c.; but the name of Palestine is used 
in history in a wider sense, embracing a considerable terri¬ 
tory to the east of the Jordan, the addition of which increases 
its average breadth to about 65 miles. The southern limit 
of this eastern territory was the river Arnon, which falls into 
the Dead Sea near its northern e nd. The whole country 
contained about 11,000 square miles, mt about 3500 square 
miles more than the area of Wales. 

In describing the physical geography of Palestine, we 
follow for the most part tho 4 Physical History of Palestine,’ 


which forms apart of the • Pictorial History of Palestine,’ 
by the editor of the 4 Pictorial Bible,* a work in which nearly 
all the information we possess upon the subject is collected. 

Mountains.— Palestine is a very mountainous country. 
A mountain-range commences in Syria south of the Oolites, 
and stretches to the soutn as far as the sources of the 
Jordan, where it divides into two branches, which continue 
their course nearly parallel to each other, and enclose be¬ 
tween them the valley of the Jordan and its lakes. Those 
two ranges diverge from each other at the head of the Gulf 
of Akaba; the one running along the eastern coast of that 
gulf and terminating on the shores of the Red Sea; the 
other along the western coast of that gulf and terminating 
in the mountains of Sinai. 

Tho mountains of Lebanon, which are a part of this 
mountain system, form the northern boundary of Palestine. 
They consist of two parallel ranges enclosing a fertile valley 
of the average width of fifteen miles, which was the antient 
Ccele-Syria (Hollow Syria), and is now called PI Behha 
(the valley). The western range inclines towards the sea, 
and terminates at the mouth of theLeontes, near Tyre; the 
eastern extends southward into Palestine, and divides into 
two branches, as abovo described. The name of Lebanon 
is applied in Scripture indifferently to cither or both of 
these ranges: by the Syrian Greeks the western was 
called Libanus (now Jebel-el-GJmrbi, the western moun¬ 
tain, or Jebel Libnan ); and tho eastern Anti-Lihanus 
(now Jebel-es-Sharhi , the eastern mountain). Lebanon 
is by far the highest part of the Syrian mountains. 
The summit of the western range is quite barren; blit 
the lower slopes, especially on the western side, are inha¬ 
bited and cultivated. Among the trees which grow upon 
them are the remains of the celebrated cedars of Lebanon. 
Anti-Libanus is in general not so high as the western ridge; 
but at the point where it divides into the two branches which 
enclose the basin of the Jordan, it rises above all the other 
summits of Lebanon, forming the Jebel-es* Sheikh* the Her- 
mon of Scripture, whose summit is covered with perpetual 
snow. Tho height of these mountains has never been 
measured. The eastern range is more barren, and has 
fewer inhabitants thau the western. As this range passes into 
Palestine, it diminishes in height, and becomes less rugged 
and moro tit tor tillage; but at the Dead Sea it consists of 
desolate rocks. Almost all tho mountains of Palestine nuiv 
be regarded as belonging to the two principal ranges which 
include the basin of the Jordan. The most remarkable 
are the following:—Mount Tabor, the highest mountain 
in Lower Galilee, stands on the north-east of the plain of 
Esdraclon. It is entirely detached from the surrounding 
mountains, and is nearly of an hemispherical figure. On 
its summit is a plain of about half an hour in circuit, which 
is enclosed by an antient wall. This mountain is said by an 
old tradition to have been the scene of our Saviour’s trans¬ 
figuration. A rungc of fertile hills about five miles south- 
south-west of Tabor is generally considered to be the Mount 
Ilcrmon mentioned in the Psalms (Ps . xlii. 6 ; lxxxix. 12): 
it is called the Little Hertnon, to distinguish it from the great 
peak of the same name in Anti-Libanus. To the south and 
south-east of Tabor are the mountains of Gilboa of Scrip¬ 
ture {Jebel (lilbo ), a sterile range of hills, about 1000 feet 
above tho level of the sea: they bound the valley of the 
Jordan on the west for some miles. Tlv* range of Carmel, 
the termination of which forms the only very prominent 
headland on the sea-coast of Palestine, lies almost due west 
of Mount Tabor. The promontory in whir 1, it terminates 
encloses the Bay of Acre on the south, whence the ridge 
runs inland to the south-east till it joins the principal range. 
It is only of moderate height, and is covered with forests'and 
grass. To the south of tho plain of Esdtaelon lie the moun¬ 
tains of Samaria, which are beautifully wooded, chLfiy with 
olive trees, and covered with towns and villages. Of the-o 
mountains perhaps tho highest are those of Ebal and 
Gerizim, which are separated from sacli other by a valley 
200 or 300 paces broad. From these mountains were deli¬ 
vered the curses and the blessings of the Law. The Sama¬ 
ritans had their temple on Mfount Gerizim, which they 
esteemed the holiest of mountains. Judaea, or the sou them . 
part of Palestine, is full of hills, which are divided by \alleys 
and torrents, and are for the most part of moderate’height. 
They are composed of a friable rock, particles of which a:e 
washed down by the torrents, aud form terraces on the slopes 
of the mountains. In antient times these terraces were 
planted with the olive, the fig-tree, and the vine. At pre- 
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sent the rocks are for the most part barren and desolate. In 
the eastern part of Judsea, on the borders of the Jordan and 
the Dead Sea, is a wilderness of mountains, the most rugged 
mid desolate in all Palestine. This mountainous country, 
which is the highest in Judosa, bears the name of Quaran- 
tania, from a tradition that this was the wilderness in which 
Christ fasted forty days and nights: the highest summit 
among these mountains is called the Mountain of Tempta¬ 
tion, and is pointed out by tradition as that from which the 
devil showed our Saviour the kingdoms of the woild. I he 
most mountainous part o l Judica is the disUict round Je¬ 
rusalem. [Jekcsalkm.] t _ , 

Of the mountains on the cast of the Jordan little is known. 
Beginning in the north at the Jebcl-cs-Sheikh, already 
noticed, we find the mountains continuing southwards for 
about twenty-five miles under the nuine of Jebel Heish, 
and terminating at a point about ten miles to the east of 
the Jake of Ceinu;>areth. To the south of this mountain, 
fin* about twenty-four miles, is an open country, equally 
divided by the liter Jurmouk, and containing the pasture- 
lands of Argub and Basi.-Ui. To the south of this district 
lies I lie land of Gilead, the mountains of which are the most 
considerable on this fide tlie Jordan: thoy urc for tlie most 
part well wooded, chieliy with the oak and wild pistachio. 
To the south of the river Jabbok ( Zerka) the mountains are 
less elevated though broader. About six miles to the south 
of tlie river Jabbok is a ridge running east and west for about 
seven miles, the name of which (Jclaad) boars a trace of the an- 
tient name of the country. As the principal chain approaches 
the latitudo of the Dead Sea, it diminishes in breadth; 
and somewhat below the head of that sea it widens out again, 
and forms the mountains of Seir. [Idumea.] Among the 
mountains at the head of the Dead Sou, and to the north of 
the river Arnon, was NeboCprobably^Z/amw), from the sum¬ 
mit of which Moses was permitted to see the promised land. 

Geology and Mineralogy .—‘ Limestone is the prevailing 
constituent of all the mountains of Syria, as well as of Asia 
Minor and Greece. The general character of the stone of 
the mountains which compose the great central ridges of 
Syria, or which ramify from them, is that of a hard calcare¬ 
ous rock, sonorous when struck, and of a whitish or pale 
yellow colour. It is in short a very hard kind of limestone, 
disposed in strata variously inclined, and, like all limestone 
struta, affording a great number of caverns, to which fre¬ 
quent allusion is made in the Scriptures. Some of them 
are capable of containing 1500 men, ami there is ouo near 
Damascus which will even afford shelter to 4000.' {Piet. 
Hist, of Palestine , 4 Plus. Hist.,’ p. lviii.) In the extreme 
north of Palestine the calcareous rock is said by Burckhardt 
to be 4 of considerable hardness, and of a reddish yellow 
colour.' 

The limestone rocks of which Lebanon is composed are 
of a whitish colour, from which circumstance the name of 
the mountain is supposed to be derived. The struta (a! 
least at one point noticed by Burckhardt) are horizontal 
varying from a few yards up to thirty or forty yards ii 
thickness. The rock which lines the valley of the Jordar 


ummit of Carmel are found hollow stones lined with sparry 
matter, which resemble petrified olives and other fruit. 
These * lapides Judaici’(as they are called) ure sold to pil¬ 
grims as an antidote against various diseases. 

This chalky formation appears very conspicuously in the 
White Cape {Ras el Abaid) below Tyre, the Album Pru- 
montorium of the Romans. 

There are indications of coal in various parts of Lebanon, 
At Cornale, east of Beirout, seams of coal are found of the 
.hickness of three feet, which are worked under the (luce- 
ion of Mohammed ^Lli. * 

About the seaward buses of the Lebanon and Kcsraouu 
mountains, and in other parts of Palestine, there are nu¬ 
nc rous fossil plants, fishes, and shells. 

Palestine is abundantly supplied with salt from the Dead 
Sea and the Mediterranean. The water of the Dead Sea is 
intensely salt. Fragments and beds of salt are found 
about its shores. The salt is deposited in large quantities 
on the margin of the Dead Sea by the evaporation of its 
waters. Saltpetre is found in the district of the Hauurau. 

From the description which Moses gave of the promised 
land (Dent., viii. !>), 4 as a land whose stones ure iion, and 
out of wliose hills tliou may opt dig brass (or copper),* we 
should expect to find indications of these metals; and that 
they were found in an tient times appears from the frequent 
aiention of them in the Jewish history. In modern times 
tlie mineral wealth of the country has been almost entirely 
neglected. Iron abounds in the Lebanon and Kcsraouu 
mountains, and traces of it are found in other parts of the 
country. Of copper we have no in format ion. Palestine 
possesses neither tin, lead, nor gold; but some traces of 
silver have been found. There are celebrated mines of as- 
plialtum in the neighbourhood of Hasbeya, near the sources 
of the Jordan. 

The indications of volcanic action are chiefly confined to 
the basin of the Jordan and its lakes; and they are most 
frequent about the lake of Tiberias and the Dead Sea. 
Hot springs, lava, and pumice-stone are found about the 
Dead Sea. There are hot-springs at Tiberias, on the 
western side of the lake of Tiberias, and at other places 
round the lake, which has itself a striking resemblance to 
the crater of a volcano. In the neighbourhood of the Dead 
Sea are still the mines of asplialtum (tlie 4 slime pits ’) of 
which the vale of Siddim was full in autient times (Gen., 
xiv. 10), and other traces of the 4 brimstone, salt, and burn¬ 
ing,' by which the cities of the plain were overthrown. 
Palestine has been the scene of repeated earthquakes. A 
very destructive one occurred in 1837. 

Valleys, Plains , and Deserts .—From the general dispo¬ 
sition of the high lands in Palestine, it follows that the chief 
valleys arc longitudinal, and run from north to south. 
The transverse valleys have a general east and west direc¬ 
tion, being formed by the offsets of the principal mountain 
ranges. The chief plain country is the low land along the 
Mediterranean on the west of the central range of moun¬ 
tains. The chief valleys are to the east of that range, and 
are the Bekka between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, the 


and its lakes is of a texture much less compact than tlm 
of the mountains of Lebanon or of central Palestine; and 
it diminishes in compactness as we approach the Dead 
Sea. In the neighbourhood of Om Keis , to the south-easi 
of the lake of Gennesareth, there is a considerable quan 
tity of black basaltic rock among the calcareous stom 
'vhuh prevails on the east of the Jordan between the river: 
Maiidhur and Zerka. This black basaltic rock is also foum 
hv largo quantities in the plain of the Haouran, farther t, 
the east. In the mountains south of the Zerka the calcare 
ous stone is interspersed with layers of sandstone of dif¬ 
ferent colours, and large blocks of black basalt. The hills 
about Jerusalem are of a hard light-coloured limestone, 
winch, as wo approach the Dead Sea, is exchanged for 
wm e ana greyish limestone of a looser texture, containing 
la\ers oi a reddish micaceous stone ( saxum purum mica - 
ceum). i n tlm shores of the Dead Sea perpendicular strata 
o » ved.l.»h br.uic canh ftre seen in several places. The 
black basaltic lock of ihe Haouran extends along the whole 
easier., border of the country lu the parts near the Jordan 
a is generally found in detached massk. Traces of basali 
“•« also found on the yrest 0 f the lako of Gennesareth, 
Slate is found about the Dead Sea. 

In many places the hard calcareous stone i, covered bv 
rocks of a soft chalky substance containing CO rals shells 
and other marine exuviae. In. the chalky beds about th< 


basin of the river Jordan and its lakes, and the great valley 
of Araba extending from the Dead Sea to the AElanitic Gulf. 

The flat country along the coast varies considerably in 
breadth, and is diversified by elevations which arc offsets 
from the central mountains. The soil of this part of tho 
country is very fertile, being composed of a rich brown 
mould. The "climate along the coast is very warm. To the 
south of Ciusarca is the celebrated vale of Sharon, which 
is terminated in the neighbourhood of £1 Arish by a sandy 
desert (the wilderness of Shur and Paran) which extends 
westward to Egypt, and eastward to the peninsula of Sinai. 

The country between the mountains of Libanus and Anti- 
Libanus formed the Cude-Syria of the Greeks and Romans. 
Its length is about 90 miles, and its average breadth about 
11: it is the richest and most beautiful part of Syria. 

The great valley of the Jordan extends about 175 miles 
from the sources of the river in the north, to the southern 
extremity of the Dead Sea. It is bounded on both sides by 
mountains, which on the east rise almost precipitously 
from the bed of tho river till near the head of tne Dead Sea, 
where the valley becomes wider: on the west there is a 
fertile vale between tho river and the mountains, averaging 
about a half or thre#quarters of a mile in breadth, except 
at the lake of Gennesareth, where the mountains coroe 
close up to tho shores. The valley of tho Jordan is in fact 
a groat longitudinal cleft, which traverses the country from 
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north to south, and in its lowest part, the surface of th 
Dead Sea, is about 600 feet below the level of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. ( London Geog.*JoumcU t vol. viii., p. 250.) A recen 
traveller (Russegger) makes it 1400 feet below the level o: 
the Mediterranean; but such a remarkable fact, which it 
opposed by other evidence, must be received with doubt 
The valley is very warm, and os it also possesses abun¬ 
dance of water, it is singularly fertile. The name o: 
the valley of tho Jordan is usually restricted to the pari 
between the lake of Tiberias and the Dead Sea (now 
called El Ghor), which is about 65 miles long, and 5 or 6 
miles wide in the northern half, but it grows much wide 
towards the Dead Sea, near which it spreads out into the 
plain of Jericho on the* west and the plains of Moab on the 
east of the Jordan. The plain of Jericho is about I S miles 
long by 7 or 8 broad, and is bounded on the west by an am¬ 
phitheatre of mountains, which, by concentrating the sun'i 
rays, cause a great degree of heat in the plain, which is 
further increased by the sandy nature of the soil, and by 
the low level of the plain. The plain immediately surround¬ 
ing the Dead Sea consists on the eastern side for the most 
part of a sandy desert, with a few cultivated spots ; on the 
western side the soil is rich, the heat great, and water abund¬ 
ant, but on the immediate borders of the lake it is a dreary 
waste. The great valley of Araba, which extends from the 
south of the Dead Sea to the head of the ASlanitic Gulf, is 
not within the limits of Palestine properly so called. 

The valleys of Galilee are generally small, but beautifully 
wooded. The valley of Abilene lies beyoud the hills which 
skirt the coast between Cape Nakboova and Acre. South¬ 
east of this is the valley of Zebulon, between 3 and 4 miles 
long by one broad, which contains some of the finest pastur¬ 
age in the whole country. To the east of this, and about 
the same length, is the vale of Sepphoris. Tho vale of 
Nazareth is a kind of hollow enclosed by mountains on 
every side, and abounds with fig-trees and gardens. Behind 
the hills which bound the north-western part of the lake of 
Gcnnesareth is an extensive plain, forming a rich pasture- 
ground, which is much frequented by the Bedouins. It is 
called Dothan, from a village of that name. 

On the borders of Galilee and Samaria lies the great plain 
of Esdraelon, called in Scripture the plain of Megiddo, and 
the valley of Jezreel. It is exceedingly fertile, and well 
adapted for growing corn. It has been the scene of some 
of the most remarkable battles recorded in the Jewish his¬ 
tory, and of great battles in later times. Samaria is less 
mountainous than cither Galilee or Judsea; it is beautifully 
wooded, and full of fertile plains. The valley of Jeunin — 
through which lies the common route from Galilee to the 
city of Samaria—is about 13 miles long and 2 miles in its 
extreme width. About four miles south of Samaria is the 
vale of Shechem, between the mountains of Ebal and Gcri- 
zim, which is said to he watered by 365 springs. It opens 
out into a very fine plain which leads into tho valley of 
Leban, after traversing which we enter into the kingdom of 
J udroa. This, at least in its present uncultivated state, is 
the least fertile part of all Palestine,beingfull of rugged 
mountains, and deficient in water and soil. The stony valley 
of Bethel lies about 8 miles to the north of Jerusalem. Tho 
valley of Jeremiah, in the north-east of Judrea, is long and 
sterile. It is connected by a narrow pass with the valley of 
Elah, which is pointed out by tradition as the scene of 
David's victory over Goliah. This is one of the pleasantest 
parts of Judea. East of Jerusalem lies the valley of Je- 
noshaphat, about a mile in length and 200 yards in breadth. 
To the south of the city is the valley of the Son of Hinnom, 
or Gehenna, the antient scene of the worship of Moloch: 
in the south-east of this valley is the spot which is supposed 
to be the Aceldama mentioned in the Acts (ch.i.,ver. 19). To 
the south-west of Jerusalem on the road to Bethlehem lies 
the valley of Rephaim, which is upwards of 6 miles long. 
Near Hebron is the valley of Mamre, where was the sepul¬ 
chre of Abraham. South of Jerusalem is the vale of 
Sorek, about 40 miles long, celebrated for its grapes and 
wine. Between the Dead Sea and the centre of Judsea 
lie the deserts of St. Saba and Engeddi. 

On the east side of the Jordan lie the rich pasture-lands 
of Argob and Bashan, extending from Mount Hermon to 
the river Jormouk, a few miles south of the lake of Genne- 
sareth. South of this was the land of Gilead, the limits of 
which are not precisely defined, but it may be considered as 
lying between the rivers Jarmouk and Jabbok. It is moun¬ 
tainous, and more so in the northern than in the southern 
part Some portions of it arc very fertile, and others are 
F, C.p No* 1059, 


beautifully wooded. South of the .Jabbok was tho land of 
Moab, of which only a small part, that namely to the north 
of the Arnon, belonged to Palestine. This portion was oc¬ 
cupied by the Amorites when the Israelites took possession 
of the country. [Moab.] 

The south of Palestine is skirted by the great sandy 
desert which extends to Egypt and Sinai. It hears various 
names, of which that of the Desert of Paran seems to ho 
used in the widest extend For a description of this desert 
the reader is referred to the Piet . Hist, of Palestine, 4 Phvs. 
Hist.,' p. cxlii. 

Lakes and Rivers. —There arc no considerable rivers on 
the sca-coast of Palestine, the greater number of the streams 
being only mountain torrents which flow down from the 
hills that run parallel to the coast. The Leontes (Nahr 
Liettani) is not, strictly speaking, a river of Palestine. It 
rises among the roots of the Lebanon mountains in tho 
neighbourhood of Baalbec, and flows in a south-westerly 
course to the Mediterranean, into which it falls a little to 
the north of Tyre. The most important river of Palestine 
is the Jordan ( Sheriat-el-Kebir ), which rises nearly in the 
latitude of Tyre, and flows southwards through the valley 
between the two great mountuin-rangesalrcady noticed, and, 
after traversing the lakes of Samochonitis and Gcnnesareth, 
falls into the Dead Sea. Its source, or what is generally 
considered to he its source, is a cave on the north-cast side 
of the village of Panias, or Banias. [Bani as.] There are 
however three other springs which have been taken to lie 
the true source of tho Jordan, and perhaps this distinction 
might properly he assigned to a stream which rises in the 
hill of Tel-el-Kadi, about 3 miles north-east of Panias. 
After a course of about 15 miles, the river runs into the Buhr - 
el-Iloule, the waters of Merom of the Old Testament, and the 
lake Samochonitis of Josephus. The size of thi* lake varies 
with tho season of the year. Josephus makes it 7 miles long 
by half that breadth, which appears to be about the average 
size. The reeds which are used for writing grow on its 
margin. There are numerous water-fowl upon it, and it 
abounds in fish. The waters are muddy, and are said to he 
unwholesome. 

After a course of 10 miles from the point where it quits 
his lake, the Jordan enters the Bahr-el Tabarieh, the sea 
of Tiberias, or lake of Gennesaretli, or sea of Galilee of 
lie New Testament. The dimensions of this lake are stated 
>y Buckingham to he from 12 to 15 miles long, and from 
> to 9 miles wide. It is surrounded by mountains, and all 
ravellers describe its scenery as exceedingly beautiful. The 
water is cool and clear, ami contains a great quantity of ex¬ 
cellent fish. Its margin is the resort of innumerable birds. 
The course of the Jordan is distinctly traced in a smooth 
current right through the middle of the lake. 

The Jordan flows from the southern angle of this lake 
lirough a narrow valley, which may be considered as the 
bed of the river, and the level of which is lower than t hat of 
.lie large valley around it, which we have before spoken of 
as the valley of the Jordan (El Ghor). This lower valley 
s about three-quarters of a mile in breadth, and is covered 
with trees and luxuriant herbage. In the winter it is inun¬ 
dated by tho river. In tho summer the Jordan is fordable 
n many places. Its course when it leaves the lake is very 
apid, hut it diminishes in speed as it proceeds. At its 
, unction with the Dead Sea it is 200 or 300 feet broad. The 
whole course of this river is about 10*' miles in a straight 
ine, but not less than 150 miles if wc take into account the 
windings of the stream. * 

The vory remarkable lake which receives the waters of 
ho Jordan occupies the site of the plain of Siddim, whejre 
■tood Sodom and the other cities which God destroyed by 
fire in the time of Lot (Gen., xiv. 3; xix. 24, 25). It is 
tailed in Scripture the Salt Sea, the Sea of the Plain, and 
.he East Sea; the Romans called it the lake Asphaltites; 
and it now bears the name of the Dead Sea; it is called by 
the Arabs Balu* Lut. It is of an irregular oblong .figure, 
ying nearly due north and south. The dimensions assigned 
to it by Josephus are 72 miles long by 18 broad; but this is 
generally considered too large an estimate. The waters and 
.unrounding soil are so intensely impregnated with salt and 
ulphur, that no trees or plants grow on its hanks, and up 
:attle can drink of its water. The consequence is that it is 
urrounded with that perfect desolation which has procured 
or it the name of the Dead Sea. It is said to contain no 
,sh, but the accuracy of this statement is doubtful. Its 
urface is singularly still. The waters leave a saline crust 
on stones or whatever else they come in Cwntaet with, and 
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the drift wood upon it becomes so intensely impregnated 
with salt that it will not burn. It sends forth sulphureous 
and bituminous exhalations, and at some seasons of the 
year its surface is covered with a dense mist. The water is 
perfectly clear, and nearly of the same colour as that of the 
sea, but much more salt and bitter, and of a much greater 
specific gravity. [Dead Sica.] 

The following are the most important tributaries of the 
Jordan and its lakes. On the eastern side the Jarmouk 
(Sheriat-el'Mnndhur), the Hicromax of the Romans, and 
the Jabbok (Zrrka) t both of which flow westward into the 
Jordan, the former entering it a little to the south of the 
lake of* Gennesareth, the latter at a point about half-way 
between that lake and the Dead Sea; and the Arnon 
f Mndjfh ), which Hows into the Dead Sea near its northern 
extremity, dividing Palestine from the land of Moab. Oil 
the western side, the brook Daphne, which Hows into the 
lake Nuinor.luuiitis; the brook which lakes its name from the 
neighbouring town of Capernaum and flow's into the lake 
of Geimesaietli; the in i ok Aenon, which rises in the moun¬ 
tains of Kphraim and Hows into the Jordan between the 
lake of Tiberias and tlui Dead Sea; and the brook Cedron, 
which flows from the Mount of Olives into the Dead Sea. 

The chief rivers which .'airinto the Mediterranean are 
the Helus, which flows into the modem bay of Acre a little 
to the south of Ptoleinais; the Kishon, which Hows from 
Mount Tabor through the plain of Jczrcel, and falls into 
the same buy at the foot of Mount Carmel; the Chorscus 
and Kanali, which fall into the sea on the north and south 
of Ccusarea respectively ; the Jarkon, which falls into tho 
sea at Joppa; and tho Eshcol and Besor, which fall into 
the sea near Askelon and Gaza respectively. The extreme 
southern limit of the coast is formed by the river of Egypt, 
whirls is supposed to be the brook El-Arish. 

Climate .—The climate of Palestine is temperate and the 


Ephraim possessed the country about Sliechem, between 
the Mediterranean and the Jordan. To the north of 
Ephraim lay the second half of the tribe of Manasseh, also 
extending from the Mediterranean to the Jordan and on the 
coast as far north as Mount Carmel. Issachar had the 
valley of Jezreel, to the north and east of Manasseh. Ze- 
bulon lay next to the north, bounded by Asher on the west 

and by the lake of Gennesareth on the east. The land of 
Naphthali lay about the sources of the Jordan, north of 
Zebulon and east of Asher, which last tribe possessed the 
sea-coast about Tyre and a part of the valley ouLebanon. 

, These tribes, whose political relations have been treated 
of in the article Mosks [vol. xv., p. 440], were united into 
one kingdom under Saul and David. By the conquests of 
David the territory of the Hebrews was extended to the north¬ 
east as far as the Euphrates, and to the south as far as the 
head of theiElanitic Gulf. But his conquests, of which the 
greater part was speedily lost by his grandson Rehnbuam, 
arc never included under the name of Palestine. By the 
revolt of Jeroboam, Palestine was divided into the two king¬ 
doms of Judah and Israel, of which the former included 
the territories of the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, Dan, and 
Simeon, having for its northern boundary a lino drawn 
from a point on the Jordan a little north of the Dead Sea, 
westward to the Mediterranean at Joppa: the latter in¬ 
cluded all the rest of Palestine to the north of this line. 

Tho kingdom of Israel was overthrown, and the people 
carried captive by the Assyrians. The country, being thus 
depopulated, was next inhabited by the neighbouring hea¬ 
then people and by colonies from other parts of the Assyrian 
empire, who, mixing with the scattered remains of the tribes 
of Ephraim and Manasseh which were left about Samaria, 
formed the people spoken of in the New Testament as the 
Samaritans, who were regarded by the Jews as an impure 
race, and between whom and the Jew’s there always existed 


weather is not very variable. There are, properly speaking, only 
two seasons. The winter lasts from October to the begin¬ 
ning of April, and is distinguished principally by continual 
showers, which arc called in Scripture tho early and the 
hitter rains. In summer, which lasts from June to Sep¬ 
tember, there is a continuance of clear weather, with scarcely I 
any rain; but very heavy dews fall in the night. j 

Papulation. —It is not easy to estimate the population of 
Palestine. A census taken in the time of David gave 
1,300,000 men who could bear arms (-2 Sam , xxiv. 9), which 
would make tho whole population amount to 5,000,000. 

P>Ut\c.ul Divisions.-- The political divisions of the country 
were very different at different periods of its history. The 
first notice wo possess of the country is when Abraham 
came from Mesopotamia to dwell in it. It was then inha¬ 
bited by the CanminiUs, who were divided into the families 
of the Siilomans, lliuites, Jebusites, Amoritcs, Girgasitcs, 
Hivitos, Arkites, Smiles, Arvaditea, Zemarites, and Hanui- 
tliites. Of these, the Sidoniuns inhabited the strip of coast 
about Sidon, between Lebanon and tho Mediterranean, 
being a part of the district known in history under tho 
name of Plumiicia [Phoenicia]; the Hittites dwelt about 
Hebron; tho Jebusites about Jebus or Jerusalem; tlie 
Aniorites in the mountains west of tho Jordan; tho Gir- 
gusites about tho upper part of the river round Gergesa; 
the Hixites in the country to the north of Shechein; the 
Arkites around Area, and the Smites near them ; tho Ar- 
viuhles in the little island Anulus; the Zemarites and Ha- 
nuvtbiies about Siniyra and Hamath. The Philistines 
inhabited the sea-coast in ilia south-west of the country. 
[Philistines.] At this period God promised Abraham that 
he would give the land to his descendants. [Jews.] This 
promise was fulfilled m the conquest of the land of Canaan by 
the Isi aelitcs after their departure from Egypt. Upon that 
eyent Joshua divided the land by lot among tho twelve 
tribes. Reuben, Gad, and half the tribe of Manasseh had 
their possessions on the east of the Jordan; the other tribes 
wore located on its western side. Reuben was bounded on 
the south by the river Arnon, and on the north by the tribe 
of Gad, vvlm-u inhabited putt of tho land of Gilead about 
the river Jabbok. On the north of Gad the half tribe of 
Manasseh extended to Mount Mormon ami tho sources of 
the Jordan. The whole ol the southern part of the country, 
'-.’veenthe Dead Sea and tho Mediterranean, yns at first 
allotted to Judah; but this district being disproportionately 
largo, tho western part o it was given to Simeon and Dan. 
The small territory of Benjamin was bounded by Dan on 
the west, by Judah on the south, and by the Jordan on the 
• cast, and contained within its limits the city of Jerusalem 


a strong mutual hatred. 

In the year 588 h.c., Nebuchadnezzar overthrew the 
kingdom of Judah and carried the greater number of its 
inhabitants into captivity. Many were however left, in the 
land as subjects of the Babylonish empire. Upon the con¬ 
quest of Babylon by Cyrus, Palestine fell under the dominion 
of the Persians, under whom it was divided, for the purposes 
of government, into small circles each of which had its 

governor Oty). By an edict of Cyrus, the Jews were per¬ 
mitted to return to Judina and to rebuild Jerusalem and 
the Temple, but they still remained subject to Persia. When 
Alexander the Great invaded Asia, Palestine submitted to 
him without a struggle. After his death, the possession of 
it was the subject of tierce contests between the Greek kings 
of Egypt, and of Syria. [Jews.] Having been driven to 
revolt by the oppressions of the Syrian kings, the Jews, 
under the leading of the Maccabees, recovered their inde¬ 
pendence and restored the kingdom of Judah. [Macca¬ 
bees ; Asmonkans.] 

In the year 63 n.c. the country was conquered by Pom- 
pey, and it remained thenceforward in subjection to the 
Romans, by whom the part of it west of the Jordan was 
divided into the three provinces of Judaea, Samaria, and 
Galilma. Judaea nearly coincided with the antient king¬ 
dom of Judah; its northern boundary was at the parallel of 
Joppa. Samaria extended to the north as far as the plain 
of Esdraelon. Galilee lay north of Samaria, reaching up to 
Lebanon, and having Phoenicia along its western border: 
it was divided into Upper and Lower Galilee, the former 
containing the northern and the latter the southern half of 
the province. The former was also called Galilee of the 
Gentiles, as it was inhabited by Syrians, Greeks, Phoeni¬ 
cians, and Egyptians, as well as Jews. On the east of the 
Jordan lay the province of Persoa, between the Arnon and 
the Iiieromax, and to tbe north of this the districts of Ba¬ 
tanova, TrachoniHs, A u ran it is, and Gaulanitis, which com¬ 
monly bad one governor with Palestine. The whole coun¬ 
try was considered by the Romans as a part of Syria, though 
it sometimes had a separate governor. 

Under Constantine, Palestine was divided into Prima, 
Secunda, and Tertia. Palaestina Prima included the 
country of the Philistines, Samaria, and th6 northern part 
of Judsea; its capital was Ceesarea. Palaestina Secunda in- 
.eluded Galilee and part of the country east of the Jordan ; 
its capital was Scythopolis. Pabestina Tertia (also called 
Salutaris) contained the southern part of Judeaa and the 
whole of Idumeea; its capital was Petra. 

Towns and Villages ,—In Upper Galilee, near the sources of 
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the Jordan, was Dan, more antiently called Laish, tho most 
northern town of Palestine. In its immediate neighbourhood 
stood, in the time of the Romans, Caesarea Philippi, or Panias 
(Ratlins). At the point where the Jordan enters the lake 
of Gcnncsaretk stood Bethsaida. This city was beautified by 
Philip the Tetrarch, who called it Julias. On the western 
side of the same lake were Capernaum, Chorazin, and 
Magdala. On the same side of the lake, but in Lower 
Galilee, was Tiberias ( Tabarieh) t to the west of which lay 
Cana ( Kana) t and farther to the west Scppboris ( Saffureh ), 
the principal city of the district: it was enlarged by 
Herod, who called it Dio Caesarea; south-east of Sep- 
phoi is was Nazareth ( Nasarah ). Near the source of the 
Kishon was Nain. The city of Esdraelon, the antient Jez- 
rocl, stood in the great plain of the same name. West of 
it was Shunem. In the south-east corner of Galilee was 
Botbsan, orBothsoan ( Bisan ), afterwards Scythopolis. 

The most antient city of Sainaria was the Shechem, or 
Sichem, of the Old Testament, the Sychar of the New, 
which stood in the valley between Mounts Ebal and Ccri- 
zim. The Romans erected close to it the city of Neapolis, 
which still retains the name of A Jablotts. Near to Shechem 
on the south-east was Jacob’s well. A few miles to the 
north of Shechem lay Samaria, which was built by Omri, 
who transferred the capital of the kingdom of Israel from 
Shechem to this city. It was rebuilt and beautified by 
Herod, who called it Scbasto, in honour of Augustus,which 
name it still bears. In the time of the Romans the chief 
city of Samaria was Cmsarea Palestine (Kaisarieh), oil the 
sea-coast, which was built by Herod on the site of an insig¬ 
nificant place called Turn* Stratonis. On the coast, north 
of Caesarea, was Dora ( To?' turn ); and near it En-dor; south 
of Cspsarca was Apollonius (Om Khaled), a Greek town. To 
tho south-east of this was Antipatris, formerly called Ca- 
pharsabe; and south of this was Saron, whence the vale 
of Sharon obtained its name. 

The chief city of Judasa was Jerusalem, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which were the villages of Bethpliage and 
Bethany, on the Mount of Olives, and Emma us (afterwards 
called Nicopolis), farther to the north-west. Near Emmaus 
were Aijalon and Gibcon; and farther to the north 
Ephraim and Luz or Bethel. To the east of Bethel, and in 
the north-eastern corner of Judaea, lay Jericho, which is 
sometimes called in Scripture the City of Palm-trees. Be¬ 
tween it and the Jordan was Gilgal; south of Jericho was 
Engeddi. Bethlehem or Ephratah (Bait-el-hihm) was 
about five miles to the south of Jerusalem. To the south 
of Jerusalem lay Hebron (El Khalil). Joppa (Jaffa) was 
the frontier town of Judaea and Samaria on the sea-coast; 
to the east of it luy Lydda or Diospolis ( Lud ). South-east 
of Joppa was Arimathca ( Ramlah ), and near it Modin, the 
residence of Maltuthias, the father of the Maccabees. On 
the east of tho Jordan, in the district of Batanoca, &c., were 
Cunatha ( Kanneytra ), Hippos, on the lake of Gounesarcth, 
Gaulan or Golan, one of the cities of refuge, and Gamala, 
on the same lake. In the north of Percoa, near tho lake of 
Gcnnesarcth, was Gadana (Om Keis), and to the south-west 
of it Pella, built by the Macedonians, and farther south 
Gerasa, now Jereesh, and Jabesh-Gilcad. Jercesh contains 
a large mass of noble ruins of tho Roman period, consisting 
of fortifications, hot baths, and a naumachia, which is now 
converted into a corn-field. On the Jabbolc stood Ramoth- 
Gilead, one of tho cities of refuge, and on a branch of the 
same river Amathus (Amata). In the southern part of 
Periea was Heshbon (Esban), the chief city of the Am or ilea; 
further to tho w'est was Bcthoran, which was beautified by 
Herod Antipas, who called it Livias: near it was the citadel 
of Maehuerus, where John the Baptist is said to have been 
beheaded. 

The modern history of Palestine is more conveniently in¬ 
cluded under Syria. The only portions of it which demand 
a separate notice have been treated of under Crusades. At 
present the country forms a part of Syria, being included 
under the pashaliks of Damascus, Akka, and Tripoli, and 
forming part of the viceroyal ty of the pasha of Egypt. 

PALESTRI'NA, the antient Prooneste, a town in the 
Cumpagnu, 20 miles east of Rome, built on the south-west 
slope of a high hill, which is an offset of the Apenninc ridge 
that skirts the valley of the Tiber on tho east, and divides it 
from the high land of Abruzzo. This ridge is intersected 
at Tivoli by the river Anio, which forces its way through it, 
and falls in a cascade. From Tivoli the ridge runs in a 
south-east direction to Palestrina, where it forms a pro- 
cction terminating abruptly towards the south, but con¬ 


nected, by some undulating and wooded elevations, with the 
more southern group of the Alban Mount. These eleva¬ 
tions, on which stands the small town of Zngarolo, whioh 
gives a ducal title to the Roman family of RospigHosi, form 
the watershed between the streams that flow westward to the 
Tiber, and the waters of the Sacco, which runs souih-cnst to 

the Liris. The hill of Palestrina commands a view of both 
valleys, as well as of the Pompline marshes to the south in 
the direction of Astura. In the mountains north of Pales- 
trina is the town of Poli, the antient Bola, and in tho oppo¬ 
site or southern direction, in the valley of the Sacco, is 
Valmontone, Mie antient Vitellia. Palcwrina is naturally 
a strong position, and has been fortified from the oldest 
times. The antient Pr tunes to extended above the site of tho 
present town, its citadel crowning the summit of tho hill, 
and by its lofty position it deserved the epithet of * frigidum,’ 
or ‘cool,* given it by Horace. There are some remains of 
tho antient walls built of large irregular blocks of stone. A 
church, dedicated to Si. Peter, has been raised on tho site 
of tin; citadel. The modem town of Palestrina is half way 
up the slope of tho lull, on the site of the antient temple of 
Fortune, and about 700 feet above the sea. Palestrina is 
a small town, with Jo00 inhabitants, uml some manufac¬ 
tures of coarse woollen cloth: it is also a bishop's see. The 
palace, belonging to the family of Barborini, contains tho 
celebrated mosaic found among the ruins of the temple of 
Fortune, and transferred in 1G40 by the Cardinal Francis 
Burberim to a hull <>f his mansion. It represents apparently 
an Egyptian festival on the occasion of the annual inunda¬ 
tion of the Nile, with numerous figures of men and animals; 
among the latter are the hippopotamus, Ihe ibis, and the 
giraffe. The names of the various animals are expressed 
by the side of each in Greek characters. It is the finest 
and most perfect antient mosaic in existence. Some believe 
it to have been made in the time of tho later Ptolemies: 
others ascribe it to tho reign of Hadrian. The latter is tho 
opinion of Barlhelcmy, in his ‘Dissertation on the Mosaic of 
Palestrina.* 

Prronestci was a town of the Latins, and of older date than 
Rome. Tradition attributed its foundation to a certain 
Jam I us, who, according to Cato and Servius, was a leader 
if shepherds and robbers. In thewur of tho Latins against 
Rome after the expulsion ofTanjuinius, Promos to is said to 
’lave forsaken the Latin Confederation and allied itself to 
I lome. (Livy, ii. 19.) More than a century later we find 
I Pnnnestc siding with the Volsci against the K/mians, when 
tlie militia of Prscncsle advanced to the very gales of Rome, 
and occasioned a great alarm in the city. They worn how¬ 
ever defeated byT. Q.Cincinnatus the Dictator on the banks 
of the Allia, in the year of Rome ;57f>, after which Promos to 
submitted to Rome by capitulation (Livy, vi. 2s, 29); but it 
is not said uj^m what terms, and we find in the next year 
that Pncnesle and other Latin towns were again in arms 
against. Rome. It is stated by Livy that Pricncsto had 
I seven towns or villages under its sway, which were taken by 
‘ Cincinnatus. Thirty years later, Pneneste was included in 
tho great Latin league against Rome, which was defeated by 
L. Furius Cainillus; the territory of the Pramcsliiii was con¬ 
fiscated (Livy, viii. 12-14), and their town became subject 
to Rome like the rest of Latium. [Latini.] No colony 
however was sent to Pnonesto, and the inhabitants con¬ 
tinued in the condition of a munieipiutn without the Roman 
citizenship. In the civil wars of Marius a.id Sulla, and after 
the death of the former, young Marius, being defeated by 
Sulla, took refuge within the walls of Prn-nestu, when, being 
besieged by L. Ofella, one of Sulla’s lieutenants, he tried to 
cscapo by a subterraneous passage; but finding himself 
discovered by the enemy, ho ordered a slave to run him 
through the body. The town then surrendered, when 
Sulla ordered an indiscriminate slaughter of all the inhabit¬ 
ants. Frameste does not appear to have been destroyed, 
hut it remained long after in a desolate state; and Cic ero 
‘ De Lege Agraria,* ii, 28, complains that tho ager or territory 
j of that town was in tho possession of a few individuals. 
Oetavianus Corear sent a colony of veterans t»p Pncneste. 
Tho temple of Fortune was tho great attraction of the place, 
and people repaired from all parts of Italy to consult tho 
oracle, which gavo its responses either by the voice of the * 
goddess or in written answers made out of characters 
stamped on dice, which were drawn from an urn by a 
child, and arranged in the shape of sentences by tho sor- 
tilegi, or soothsayers attached to the service of tho temple. 
Cicero (De Divinatione , ii. 41) speaks at length of the 
* Sortes Preenestinro,’ but shows his disbelief in them. Tho 
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oracle continued however to be resorted to undor the empire: 
it was consulted by Tiberius, who stood in great awe of it, 
and it was one of the latest oracloa in Italy that continued 
to be applied to. The temple was built on a magnificent 
scale and richly adorned. 

In the middie ages, Predicate, or Palestrina, became the 
chief stronghold of the powerful baronial family of Colonna, 
who often disputed with the popes the possession of the 
Campagna and of Rome itself. Boniface VIII. having ex¬ 
communicated the whole family .and their partisans, besieged 
and took Palestrina, and de*t roved it; but after his death, the 
Colonna recovered ami fortified it again. Kugcnius 1V M in 
1437, retook it from them. At last Urban VIII. gave it 
to his relatives the Barhcrini. 

Many statues and other remains of antiquity have been 
found at Palestrina: among others, the Antinous, called 
Bra sell i, from being excavated under the pontificate of 
Pius VI. (Braselu.) Prroneste was a favourite residence 
of the wealthy Romans during the summer heals. 

(Suarc'd, 1'ro‘nestffi Antiques Libri Duo , Romo, 1655, 
with plans of the antient t j\vn and the temple of Fortune; 
(•erroni, Storui di Palestrina , Ascoli, 1756, with several 
antient inscriptions; Petnni, Memorie Irenes tine, Rome, 
1705.) 

BALKY, WILLIAM. The biographies of this eminent 
mail are exceedingly scanty ; indeed his life is marked with 
few events calculated to attract the attention of mankind. 
The early part of it was spent as a tutor in the university of 
Cambridge; the latter, in the calm pursuits of the philoso¬ 
pher and the unostentatious discharge of professional duties. 
Mr. Meadley, his personal friend, who published a Life of 
him soon aflor his death, is the authority for the following 
brief memoir. 

Puley was born at Peterborough, in the year 1743. He 
was descended from an old and respectable family in Craven, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. During his infancy, his 
father removed toGigglcswick in Yorkshire, near the family 
property, having been appointed head master of King Ed¬ 
ward’s school in that place. He was educated under his 


The greatest and most important of his works, * The 
Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy,’ was published 
in the year 1785. The general outlines of it had been de¬ 
livered as lectures to his pupils when he was a tutor in the 
university. Though in some respects faulty, the work is a 
most valuable addition to the literature of our country. His 
desire of introducing into the foundation of his system too 
much of the exactness of demonstrative science has occa¬ 
sionally led him to define things which in their nature are 
indeterminate—which cannot be brought within the limits 
of a precise and formal definition. Ilis account of the 
law of honour and of virtue is of this character. Hence 
his applications are sometimes fettered and his conclusions 
defective. Both in his metaphysical and ethical views, 
Paley was a follower of Locke. Locke, in excluding innate 
ideas, overlooks innate capacities; and Paley denies the ex¬ 
istence of a moral sense—of any faculty by which the mind 
is enabled to discriminate right and wrong. 

This work is divided into two parts,—Moral Philosophy, 
aud Political Philosophy. In the first part, after giving 
some account of the law of honour,, the law of the land, 
and the Scriptures, as rales of action; rejecting the notion 
of a moral sense, or an innate capacity of moral judgment; 
and defining what he means by human happiness and 
virtue,—Paley proceeds to explain the principles and lay 
down the foundation of his system. This he does in book ii., 
* On Moral Obligation.’ A man is said to be obliged when he 
is urged by a violent motive resulting from the command of 
another. In moral matters, the motive is the expectation 
of future reward or punishment, and the command is from 
God. Hence private happiness is the motive, and the will 
of God the rule. But how is the will of God known? From 
two sources—the declarations of Scripture, and the light of 
nature; and the method of coming at the divine will con¬ 
cerning any action, by the light of nature, is to inquire into 
the tendency of the action to promote or diminish the general 
happiness. Here then Paley arrives at liis principle, that 
‘ whatever is expedient is right. It is the utility of any 
moral rule alone which constitutes the obligation of it.* Its 


paternal roof, and speedily distinguished himself by great 
abilities, a studious disposition, and a ripeness and discri¬ 
mination of intellect. In his seventeenth year he was 
entered a sizar of Christ’s College, Cambridge; on which 
occasiun his father declared—a declaration which the event 
fully verified—that he would turnout a ‘ very great man,* 
for he had by far the dearest head he had ever met with in 
his life. He graduated in January, 1763, and was senior 
wrangler. Having taken orders, he was elected fellow of 
his college in 1766, and soon after became one of the tutors. 
In 1775 liis friend Dr. Law, bishop of Carlisle, presented him 
to the rectory of Musgrove in Westmoreland. Shortly after¬ 
wards he married, left the university, and retired to his living. 
He passed through a succession of preferments, of trifling 
value, in the diocese of Carlisle; and in the yoar 1794, Dr. 
Portens, bishop of London, made him a prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, and Dr. Prdtyman promoted him to the sublleanery 
of Lincoln cathedral. The year following, the bishop of 
Durham. Dr. Barrington, gave him the valuable rectory of 
Bishop-Wenrmouth. Ilis time was now spent between his 
suhdeanery and his living, with occasional visits to Craven 
and Cumberland; and his life, uncliequercd by any events 
of importance, was occupied in the quiet performance of his 
duties, the society of his friends, and in completing that 
scries of works which will perpetuate his name. The latter 
part ot his existence was painfully subject to attacks of 
disease, which terminated in his death in 1805. 

In matters of opinion, Paley was most liberal-minded 
ami charitable; nor could he perceive either the utility of 
quesMu^ f llH , inquiry, or the justice of persecution for 

T ( I'ersnies of sentiment which must ever characterise 
rivii nmi . i Uils nn »Vile supporter of the principles of 
rtai-Wm ll * ,RM,US liberty: and when Wilbcrforce and 
Uu,ir labour8 for tbe abolition of the 

di8«racefl 1 i'traliic.'’ UUUUSly ‘' Xcrtcd hiraself t0 s “PP re8s that 

as for'o?SS2f'S whid ? Uch ^ 
in all if bearings and 

^n, for the consummate skill with l er ,. irel y ni ! 
follows out his argument, and for a stylo pecutiaityTufted 
to philosophical investigations—strong, exact, and dear 
and abounding in words and phrases which, though some¬ 
times homely, express and illitstrtfe his meaning most for I 
ciWy and most distinctly. 


utility is to he determined by a consideration of general 
consequences; it must be expedient upon the whole, in the 
long run, in all its effects collateral and remote, as well as 
in those which arc immediate and direct. Having settled 
his principle, he proceeds to apply it to the determination of 
moral duties. He takes a three-fold division of duties: viz. 
those which a man owes to his neighbour, or relative duties; 
those which he owes to himself; and those which he owqs 
to God. The first set are determinate or indeterminate: 
determinate, such as promises, contracts, oaths. The obli¬ 
gation to keep a promise, according to the principle of ex¬ 
pediency, arises from the circumstance that * confidence in 
promises is essential to the intercourse of human life;* and 
the sense in which a promise is to he interpreted is that 
which the promiser knowingly and willingly conveys to the 
mind of the person to whom it is made. Contracts are 
mutual promises, and therefore governed by tho same prin¬ 
ciples ; consequently, whatever is expected by one side, and 
known to be so expected by the other, is to be deemed a 
part or condition of the contract. Oaths are to bo interpreted 
according to the anwius imponentis , i.e. in the sense which 
the imposer intends by them. Indeterminate duties arc 
charity, gratitude, and the like. They are called indeter¬ 
minate because no precise and formal limits can be assigned 
to their exercise. Another class belonging to this first set 
of duties originate from tho constitution of the sexes. Tho 
second set of duties are those which a man owes to himself. 
As there are few duties or crimes whose effects are confined 
to the individual, little is said about them. A man’s duty 
to himself consists in the care of his faculties and the pre¬ 
servation of his person, and the guarding against those 
practices which tend to injure the one or the other. The 
third division of duties are those which are due to God. Iti 
one sense, every duty is a duty to God; but there are some 
of which God is the object as well as the author: these are 
worship and reverence. 

The second part of this work is devoted to the elements 
of political knowledge. In determining the grounds of civil 
government and the reasons of obedience to it, Paley is 
guided by the same principle as that which constitutes the 
foundation of his moral system— Utility . The controversies 
on the origin of government have been many and bitter. 
Sir Robert Filroer and his followers, among whom the Ox¬ 
ford Tractators are the most prominent of the present day, 
hold tjio notion of a divine and inalienable right in kings to 
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govern, and the corresponding obligation of passive Obedience 
in their subjects. They contend that God vested in Adam, 
the father of mankind, an absolute power over his posterity, 
and that this power descends without diminution to kings, 
the representatives of Adam. Locke, on the other hand, 
supposes a Social Compact, a compact between the citizen 
and the state, as the ground of the relation in which they 
stand to each other; a mutual agreement as to the terms 
their connection, and the conditions on which one under¬ 
takes to govern and the other to obey. Paley rejects both 
theories. He puts the divine right of kings on the same 
footing as the divine right of constables,—the law of the 
land. Against the Social Compact he urges that it is false 
in fact and pregnant with dangerous conclusions. The 
principle he assigns as the only reason of the subject’s obli¬ 
gation to civil obedience, is the 4 Will of God, as collected 
from expediency.* Public utility is the foundation of all 
government. Hence, whatever irregularity, or violations of 
equity, or fraud and violence may have been perpetrated in 
the acquisition of supreme power, when the state is once 
peaceably settled, and the good of its subjects promoted, 
obedience to it becomes a duty. On the other hand, what¬ 
ever may have been the original legitimacy of the ruling 
authority, if it become corrupt, negligent of the public wel¬ 
fare, and cease to satisfy the expectations of the governed, 
it is right to put it down and establish another in its place. 
After delining and giving some account of civil liberty, in 
which, as in every other part of his work, he adheres strictly 
to his principle— utility t which he follows out to its conse¬ 
quences,—he proceeds to speak of the different forms of go¬ 
vernment, especially the British constitution, their advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages, the nature of crimes and punish¬ 
ments, and the administration of justice. 

With respect to religious establishments also, expediency 
governs all his views and conclusions. As no form of 
church-government is laid down in the New Testament, a 
religious establishment is no part of Christianity; it is only 
the means of inculcating it. But the means must be judged 
of according to their efficiency ; this is the only standard ; 
consequently the authority of a church establishment is 
founded in its utility. For the same reason tests and sub¬ 
scriptions ought to be made as simple and easy as possible; 
and when no present necessity requires unusual strictness, 
confessions of faith ought to be converted into articles of 
peace. In establishing a religion, where unanimity cannot 
be maintained, the will of the majority should be consulted, 
because less evil and inconvenience must attend this than 
any other plan. On the same principle persecution is con¬ 
demned and toleration justified; because the former never 
produced any real change of opinion, whilst the latter en¬ 
courages inquiry and advances the progress of truth. 

The book ends with the subjects of population and pro¬ 
vision, agriculture and commerce, and military establish¬ 
ments. ‘The final view,* observes Paley, 4 of all national 
politics is to produce the greatest quantity of happiness.* 
In legislation, in government, in levying war, this is the 
ruling principle ; and in relation to these questions, as in 
every other part of his work, he applies it with great skill 
und with a most masterly judgment. 

In 1790 ho published his 4 Horae Paulime,* certainly the 
most original of his works, and executed with singular 
ability. He hero opens a new department of evidence in 
favour of Christianity. By a comparison of St. Paul's 
Epistles with the history of that apostle ns delivered in the 
Acts , and by marking what he designates the undesigned 
coincidences of the one with the other, he establishes the 
genuineness of both, and* thus furnishes a novel and in¬ 
genious and at the same time a very conclusive species of 
testimony in behalf of revealed religion. 

Ilis 4 View of the Evidences of Christianity’ appeared in 
1794. In the composition of this work he availed himself 
largely of the labours of the learned Lardner and of Bishop 
Douglas, but the materials arc wrought up with so much 
address and disposed with so much skill, and the argu¬ 
ment laid before the reader in so clear and convincing a 
form, that it is one of the most valuable and importunt 
books of the kind. Tho argument, which is opened and 
illustrated with singular ability, is briefly this:—A revelation 
can be made only by means of miraculous interference. To 
work a miracle is the sole prerogative of the Supreme Being. 
If therefore miracles have been wrought in confirmation of 
a religion, they are the visible testimony of God to the 
divine authority of that religion. Consequently^ if the 
miracles alleged in behalf of Christianity were actually 


nerfosmed, the Christian religion must ho the true one. 
Whether the miracles were actually performed or not, 
depends upon the credibility of those who professed to he 
witnesses of them, that is, the Apostles and fust disciples 
of Jesus Christ; and their credibility is demonstrated from 
this consideration,—‘that they passed their lives in labours, 
dangers, and sufferings voluntarily undergone in uttestation 
of the accounts which they delivered, and solely in con- 
scquenco of their belief in those accounts; and that they 
also submitted, from the same motives, to new rules of 
conduct.* They could not have been deceived; they must 
have known whether Christ was an impostor or not; 
they must have known whether tho miracles he did were 
real or pretended. Neither could they have been deceivers; 
they had no intelligible purpose to accomplish by deception ; 
they had everything to lose by it. On the other hand, by 
being still—by lotting the subject rest, they might have 
escaped the sufferings they endured. It is perfectly incon¬ 
ceivable, and entirely out of all the principles of human ac¬ 
tion, that men should set about propagating what they know 
to be a lie, and yet not only gain nothing by it, but expose 
themselves to tho manifest consequences — enmity and 
hatred, dahger and death. 

His last great work, ‘Natural Theology,* was published 
in 180*2. Here, as in all tho rest of his productions, tho 
matter is arranged and the argumont followed out with 
consummate judgment. His object is to establish tho fact 
of benevolent design in the works of the visiblo creation. 
Henco the existence of a Supreme Designing Intelligence 
is inferred; and his personality, unity, and goodness de¬ 
monstrated. It is not only one of tho most convincing, but 
one of the most delightful books in the English language. 
4 One knows not,’says an ingenious writer, 4 which to ad¬ 
mire most, the judicious selection of instances, tho happy 
disposition of the materials, the suitableness of the style, 
the skilful management of the general argument, the de¬ 
cisive confutation of the several atheistic schemes, or tho 
impressive and weighty reflect ions with which it concludes/ 

A very valuable and important edition of this work, with 
notes and scientific illustrations, was published a few years 
since by Lord Brougham and Sir C. Bell, the former fur¬ 
nishing a preliminary discourse of natural theology. The 
discourse is divided into two parts; the first contains uu 
exposition of the nature and character of the evidence 
on which natural theology rests, with the intention of prov¬ 
ing that it is as much a science of induction as either phy¬ 
sical or mental philosophy ; and the second is devoted to a 
consideration of the advantages and pleasures which the 
study is calculated to afford. Subjoined to the volume are 
some notes on various metaphysical points connected with 
the subject. 

Besides these works, Paley was tho author of various 
sermons and tracts. 

Of his works published during his lifetime, an edition, by 
Lynam, appeared in 18*25. A complete edition, in 4 vols, 
containing posthumous sermons, was published by his son, 
the Rev. Edmund Paley, in 1838. 

PAL1BOTIIRA. [Hindustan, vol. xii., p. *223.] 

PALIG1IAT. [Hindustan, p. 204.] 

PALIMPSEST MANUSCRIPTS (tty/Xi,,^™) are 
manuscripts from which the original writing has been erased 
or washed out, and which have been then written on again. 
This practice is as old as the time of Ci< ero, as appears from 
a letter of his to Trebatius {Ad Fan?., vii. 18), in which he 
praises his friend for having been so economical as to write on 
a palimpsest, but says that he should like to know what 
those writings could have been which wore considered of less 
importance than a letter. (Compare Martial, xiv. 7.). The 
scarcity and expense of parchment, and the demand for the 
writings of the fathers and books of devotion in the middle 
ages, frequently induced the monks to erase or wash out 
the writings of the classical authors to make room for those 
of the fathers. In many cases however they were riot able 
to obliterate entirely the antient writing; and a careful ex 
atnination of some of these palimpsest MSS. has led to the 
discovery of some valuable works and fragments of the 
classical authors. Among the most important of these dis¬ 
coveries is the treatise of Cicero, * De Republica,’ which was 
found in the Vatican library at Rome by Angelo. Mai in a 
MS. which had been re-written with the commentary of St. 
Augustin on the Psalms. The Institutions of Gaius were 
ai.'o recovered in a similar manner in the library of the 
chapter of Verona. The original MS. which contained t he 
Institutions had been erased, as far as was practicable, and 
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Jin'! been re-written with the works, chiefly the epistles, of 
St . .Jerome. [Oaius; Parchment.] 

PAJJNU'HUS (Zoology), the name given by Fabricius 
to a genus of crustaceans which forms the tribe of Zaw- 
fffjtis/i'tis in the system of M. Milne Edwards, being the 
fourth of his family of Ouirassed MarruHam, and charac¬ 
terised by ihe existence of antennw if the ordinary form 
and the absence of didactylous pincers. 

The Pa/inuri , or Sea*crawfish , as they arc popularly called, 
have the body nearly cylindrical. Their carapace is nearly 
straight from before backwards, very convex transversely, 
'it,(] presents about its anterior third part a deep transverse 
furrow, which is directed forward on each side and separates 
the stomachal from the cardial and branchial regions, the 
only ones which can lie? well distinguished. The anterior 
holder of the carapace is armed with two stout horns, which 
advance above the eyes and the base of the antennso. On 
each side, below the eyes and nearer to the base of the exter¬ 
nal antenna*, there is a more or less strong tooth. A great 
number of spines also nearly always arm the eephalotho- 
r.icie buckler, over who.vu .surface they are disposed. The 
ophthalmic ring is free and exposed; tlie eyes arc large, 
short, and rounded. The antennular ring is very much 
developed, and advances V. ween the external untennsD, be¬ 
low and in front of the ophthalmic ring; sometimes it is 
triangular, and much' 1 mgi r than it is wide, and some¬ 
times it is nearly square. The internal antenna ?, which 
raring from the lower part of its anterior border, are very 
long; their fir*t joint is entirely cylindrical, and so are the 
two next joints;* they terminate by two multi-articulate fila¬ 
ments of varying length. The external an tenure are very 
stout and very long; their basilary joint, in which the nudi- 
lory apparatus is lodged, is very large, and is joined to its 
congener so as to form in front of the mouth a very large 
epitome; the three succeeding joints arc stout, moveable, 
and thorny ; they constitute the basilary portion of the an¬ 
tenna*, and are succeeded by a multi-articulate stem which 
is very stout and very long. The external jaw-feel are 
small and pc.dituim ; their internal border is only a little 
or not. at all toothed, very obtuse, and furnished with bundles 
of hairs; their palp is very small or entirely wanting, but 
they give it^ertion to a large llabelliform joint. The second 
pair of jaw-feet are small and van in the form of their 
palp; the first pair have a very large palp, which completes 
the die rent branchial canal forwards, and terminates some¬ 
times by a alyliforiu appendage, sometimes by an oval blade 
in the form of a spatula. The mandibles are very stout, 
their edge is trenchant, and their palpiform stem is very 
slender. The sternal plastron is of large size and composed 
of the segments joined together; it is very narrow between 
Ihe first pair of feet, but is enlarged from before backwards, 
and presents on reaching the penultimate pair a very con¬ 
siderable width. All theyir/ are monodactyle; the first pair. 
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which arfc in general shorter and a little stouter than the 
others, terminate by a short stout finger, which is not very 
moveable; sometimes there is at its base a spine, which is 
the vestige of a thumb, but these organs are never even 
subcheliform. The third pair of feet are, in general, longer. 
The abdomen is very stout and very long; its first ring has 
no appendages, but each of the four succeeding rings "gives 
iqpertion to a pair of false feet, composed, in the male, of a 
small basilary joint and a large oval terminal lamina, whilst 
in the female there are two similar laminae, or at least a 
single lamina and a stemlet which is Inarticulate and fur¬ 
nished with hairs. The caudal fin, formed by the seventh 
abdominal ring and the appendages of that which precedes 
it, is very large, and each of the laminae of which it is com¬ 
posed remains ilexible and half-horny for its two posterior 
third parts, whilst above it is crustaceous like the rest of the 
tegumentary skeleton. 

The bronchia! are composed of cylindrical filaments, which 
arc short and close after the manner of a brush; there are 
eighteen on each side—two above the second jaw-foot, three 
above the external jaw-foot, three above the anterior foot, 
four above each of the succeeding feet, and one above the 
fifth foot. A large llabelliform appendage elevates itself 
between each of the bundles of branohiro. (M. K.) 

The genus is composed of species of considerable size, 
remarkable for the hardness of their crusts, and spread over 
all seas. Rocky coasts are their favourite haunts. 

M. Milne Edwards divides the genus into the two fol¬ 
lowing sections, and places the tribe which they constitute 
between the Scyllarians [Scyllaiuans] and the Thalu a- 
sinians [Thalassinians]. 

1 . 

S Ordinary Palinuri. 

Distinguishable by the existence of a small, more or less 
projecting, median rostral tooth on the frontal edge of the 
carapace; a very narrow antennular ring, so that the external 
an ten me touch each other at the base, and cover the internal 
antennas which terminate by two very short multi-articulate 
stemlcts. 


Example, Pahnurus vulgaris. 

Description .—Lateral horns of the front smooth above 
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and armed below with many sharp dentilations; carapace 
very spiny; suborbital teeth on the border of the carapace 
very largo. Abdomen almost entirely smooth, and presenting 
on the four rings which succeed the first, a transverse, deep, 
and hairy furrow, interrupted on the median line; the lateral 
processes or horns formed by the angles of these rings, armed 
on their posterior border with three or four teeth situated near 
their base; two last rings of the abdomen spiny. Internal 
antennoe very slender and of moderate length. Anterior, 
feet short and armed with a tooth at the extremity of the 
lower border of the penultimate joint. A vestige *>f an im¬ 
moveable finger on the posterior feet of the female. First 
pair of abdominal false feet, in the female, furnished with 
two large oval laminee, whilst those which succeed present 
only one lamina and a slender biarticulate appendage. 
Colour violaceous-brown spotted with yellow. length about 
18 inches. Weight sometimes from 12 to 15 lbs. 

This appears to be the K apdCoc (Carabus) of Aristotle and 
the antient Greeks, and the Locusta of the antient Italian 
authors (Suetonius, &c.) and of Belon. In the Portraits 
d'Oyseaux , &e. ‘ observez par P. Belon du Mans* (1567), is 
a cut of the crustacean, and under it the following lines, 
which allude to its namo (Locusta), derived probably from 
its power of springing with the tail or abdomen:— 

* Oil yenlt nommer Santercllo tie tnev 
Ceste L:inj;ousU\ optntit par tout pitpiaiifo 
Dcksus If! <i»s. M»m la ft*it pen puissaute, 

Mais il la scout tie tluvc escorco nrmer.' 

It is the Common Sea-crawfish of the shops, Langouste 
of the French. 

Locality.—The seas of Europe. Common on the rocky 
coasts of Britain, especially in the south, and on the like 
coasts of France, especially on the south and west. 

Utility to Man .—In general use as an article of food 
when in season, and as wholesome as the lobster; but though 
M. Milne Edwards states that the flesh is very much 
esteemed, the English specimens are certainly far inferior 
both in tenderness and delicacy of flavour to that of the 
1 ast- ment ioned crust acea n. 

The Palinurus Rissonii of M. Dcsinarost (green with 
white and reddish spots on the carapace and while lines on 
the abdomen), erroneously referred by M. Risso to Paliminis 
fasciatus, is in the last work of that naturalist (Hist. Nat. 
da l'Europe Mcrid .) considered as a mere variety of Pali- 
nurus vulgaris . 

Three other species of Palinuri aro arranged byM. Milne* 
Edwards under this section. Their localities are stated 
to be the Cape of Good Hope, Chili, and the Ant dies. 

2 . 

Long-horned Palinuri. 

No vestige of a median rost rum on the anterior border of 
the carapace; antennular ring very largo and nqgirly square, 
so as to separate considerably the external antenum, and to 
leave exposed the internal antenna), which are terminated 
by two very long multi-articulate stemlets. 

$ Abdomen not furrowed. 

Example, Palinurus fasciatus . 

Description .—Antennular rinpj armed above with two 
conical rather largo teeth situated near its anterior border. 
Carapace armed with a small number of spines, and slightly 
granular, or only dotted on its posterior half; lateral tooth 
of the anterior "border of the carapace small; no spines on 
the median line of the stomachal region; median tooth of 
the anterior border of the cpistome very large. Terminal 
appendage of the internal jaw-feet oval. Abdomen smooth, 
finely dotted, and without transverse furrows; two or three 
small teeth towards the upper part of the posterior border 
of the lateral horns of tire four abdominal rings which 
succeed the first. Feet slender. Colour greenish, with white 
sinuous spots on'the thorax, a white band near the posterior 
border of each abdominal ring, and many longitudinal 
whitish lines on the feet. Length about a foot. 

Locality ,—Indian Ocean. 

Two other species? one, Palinurus ornatus , from the In¬ 
dian Seas and the Isle of Frauce, and the other P. sulcatus , 
from the coasts of India, come under this section. The 
latter may be, in the opinion of M. Milne Edwards, only a 
variety of the former. 

$ Abdomen furrowed transversely. 

Example, Palinurus gut talus. 

Description*— Antennular ring armed with two very 


largo conical teeth, sometimes preceded by two rudimen¬ 
tary spines. Carapace ver\ spiny; two spines on tho me¬ 
dian line of the stomachal region near the base of the ros¬ 
tral horns; and on each side of these last, on the anterior 
border of the carapace, two teeth nearly us large as itself. 
Anterior border of the epistume armed with three nearly 
equal conical teeth, separated by a series of dentilations. 
Second pair of feet rather longer than the others. Ahdomeu 
smooth, aud presenting towards the middle of each ring a 
transverstf piliferous ring, which is not iuleiruptcd on the 
median line in the two first segments. A single tooth be¬ 
hind the base of the lateral horns of the abdomen. Colour 
green, with many circular yellowish spots; penultimate 
joint of the feet striated longitudinally with green and yel¬ 
low. Length seven to eight inches. 

Locality, — The Antilles. 



Five well-marked species from the seas of warm chmaUs 
are also placed in this subsection by M. Milne Edwards, 
who observes that there is in the Paris Museum a loot of a 
Palin unis, which came from the Isle of France, appearing to 
belong to the third pair, and remarkable for its largo propor¬ 
tions. This specimen leads to the presumption that tl.oro 
exists a gigantic species unknown to naturalists. The foul 
in question is more than two feet (French; in length. 

Fossil Palini ui. 

M. Desmrnvst (Crust. Foss.) notices a large fossil cnMa- 
ceau from Monte Bolca, which evidentJv belongs to this 
genus, and is nearly of the same pn.portimis as Palinurus 
vulgaris , but it is not sufficiently Weil i re.-erved to identif) 
the characters. 

M. Milne Edwards further observes that M. Desmarcst 
refers to this genus two other species of fossil crustaceans, 
but the former zoologist does not agree with the latter hi 
opinion as to the relative affinities of those animals. . Pali- 
nurus Reg ley a?/us (Desm., Crust . Foss.) appears to M. Milne 
Edwards to have more analogy with the genus Mrphmps 
than with any other macrurous crustacean ; and Palinurus 
Suerii (Desm., foe. cit though evidently belonging to ibis 
\ family, does not, according to him. deserve to be cumiderud 
as a true Palinurus, because the disposition of the regions t “ 
the carapace is very different. The upper part of the shell, 
instead of being divided into two portions only by a deep 
furrow situated in front of the branchial regions, is divided 
into three hands, the posterior of which is formed by thb 
branchial regions, the anterior by the stomachal region, and 




the middle one by the highly developed hepatic or genital 
regions. There is also between this last portion of the cara¬ 
pace and the branchial regions a species of triangular shield, 
which represents the cardial region. The disposition of the 
rostrum is not observable, and it seems to M. Mim® Ed* 
wards that when this fossil is better known it will form a 
distinct genus. It is from the muschelkalk. 

M. Milne Edwards is also of opinion that the Maerauntes 
pseudoscyllarus of Schlotbcim, a fossil crustacean sin¬ 
gular structure, ought to bo arranged under tnc family m 
Cuirassed Macrunans . The carapace is short, spiny, and 
terminated anteriorly by a small flattened rostrum; theian- 
tenti® are slender, and have an elongated peduncle. The 
first pair of feet are very stout, and spiny for two-thirds of 
their length, but appear to be terminated by a small nearly 
filiform didactylous hand. The succeeding feet are short, 
slender, and monodactylo. The abdomen is large, and 
nearly conformable with that of the Palinuri. One of the 
fossil Macrurians, he adds, figured in the Oryctographia 
Norica (pi. 8, f. 7), approaches nearly to the preceding. 
{Hist. Nat . den Crust.) 

PALIU'RUS ACULEA'TUS, or AUSTRA'LIS, the 
IlaXiovfji of tho modern Greeks, is a small shrub, with 
flexuosu shoots directed almost horizontally from the princi¬ 
pal 8tem, and armed with short stiff curved spines, which 
grow in pairs from the base of the leaves, it has small 
shining ovate leaves, yellowish green clustered Uowers, and 
a broad brown fruit, convex in the middle, but thin and un¬ 
even at the margin. It is common in the south-east of 
Europe and in Asia Minor, and is supnosed to have been the 
plant from which tho Jows platted tne crown of thorns for 
our Saviour. In this country it is not uncommon in shrub¬ 
beries, where it forms a beautiful busli when in flower, but 
it does not ripen its fruit. It is supposed to be the third sort 
of *VAfivoQ mentioned by Dio»coridcs, who compares the 
form of the fruit to tlmt of a vertebra ; if so the IlaXiovpoj; of 
this author must have been something else, and perhaps, as 
Sibthorp conjectures, the modern hit i^i, Ziziphus vulgar is, 
or Jujube. 



raliuru* Aculeatus, or Christ’s Thorn. 


1, A ripe fruit, of the natural sice. 

PALL, a cloak or covering; more especially used for the 
ornamental article of dress granted by the pope to patriarchs 
and archbishops, made of white wool, iu tho form of a band 
three fingers broad. *o surround the shoulders, having pen¬ 
dants a span in length before and behind, the ends orna¬ 
mented with red crosses. The origin of the pall is obscure, 
but its use is of high antiquity. Tertullian, who lived at 
the beginning of the third centurv, wrote a treatise ‘ Do 
Pallio. 

Sleidan, in his commentaries * De Statu Rclmionis ot 
Republic®, Carolo V.. CW»; 4to., Argent., 1555, lib. xiii., 
p. 210, describes the ceremony of making the pall. He says, 
on Sf. Agnes day, Jan. 21, when, in the muss which is said 
in St. Agnes Church at Rome, they come to the words 
Asmus Dei qui tollit peccatu mwidi, two white lambs are 
laid upon the altar, which are afterwards given to the care 


of two subdeacons of St. Peter’s Church, who put them out 
to grass, and in due time shear them ; tho wool obtained 
from these lambs, being mixed with other wool, is spun, 
and afterwards woven into these palls. Thus woven, they 
are carried to the bodies of St Peter and St. Paul, and aftor 
certain prayers said, are left with them all night. They 
are then received again by the subdeacons and laid up till 
an archbishop who requires one of them comes either in 
person or by nis proctor to demand it. The price at which 
they are purchased from*the pope, he adds, is considerable; 
nor is it lawful for an archbishop to use his predecessor’s 
pall. If by exchange, or in any other way, a patriarch or 
metropolitan is removed to another church, although lie 
had purchased a pall before, he must still be at the charge 
of a new one. Before the receipt of his pall, an archbishop 
cannot perform the functions of his office, even if he lias 
been translated ; nor can the archiepiscopal cross be borne 
before him. 

The original grant of the pall from Pope Julius II. to 
qrchbisbop Warham is still preserved among the Cottonian 
manuscripts in the British Museum; the following is the 
form : 1 Ad honorem dei omnipotentis, et beat® Mari® 
Virginia, et beatorum Apostolorum Petri et Pauli ac do¬ 
na ini nostri Juflii, pp. ij. et sanct® Romau® Ecclesi®, necnou 
Cantuariensis Ecelesi® tibi commiss®, tradimus tibi Pallium 
de corpora beati Petri sumptum, plenitudinis videlicet pon¬ 
tificalia Officii, ut utaris eo infra Ecdesiam tuara certis diebus 
qui exprimuntur in privileges ei ab apostolica Sede con- 
cessis. Aloisius.’ 

In the East the pall is called omophorioniutpoipopiop), and 
has been used at least since the time of Chrysostom, who 
was charged with accusing three deacons of taking his omo- 
pliorion. (Photii Bibliotheca, edit. Par. 1611, p. 55.) It is 
worn by all the Eastern bishops, above tho phenolion, or 
vestment, during the euebarist; and, as used by them, 
resembles tho antient pall much more nearly than that 
worn by Western metropolitans, approaching nearer to the 
shape of a cope. 

(Du Cange, Glossat\, v. ‘ Pallium.;’ Picart’s Religious 
Ceremonies; Palmer, Origines Liturgies, 8vo., Oxf., 183*2, 
pp. 317, 318.) 

PALLA'COPAS. [Tigris.] 

PALLA'DIO, ANDRE'A, an Italian architect whose 
name has become almost proverbial through Europe, and 
whom many critics still consider as one of the greatest 
masters of his art, more especially in all that appertains to 
taste. He was born at Vicenza in the Venetian territory, a 
city which is distinguished by the numerous structures with 
which he adorned it. Of his family, liis early youth, and 
his first studies, scarcely anything certain is now known. 
It appears however that he studied with great diligence the 
writings of Vitruvius and Alberti, and that he found an 
encouraging patron in liis countryihan Gian-Giorgio Tris- 
sino, whose name still holds a conspicuous place in the 
annals of Italian literature. By him Andrea was taken to 
Rome three several times, and he turned these opportunities 
to such excellent account that scarcely an antient edifice of 
any note escaped his examination, while of many of them 
he made drawings and studies, and carefully noticed their 
construction. 

lie appears to have returned from the last of these jour¬ 
neys in 1547, when he was in his twenty-ninth year, and to 
have settled at Vicenza. His first work, or rather one in 
which lie had a share, was the Palazzo Publico at Udine, 
begun by Giov. Fontana, a Vicentine architect and sculp¬ 
tor, and by some supposed to have been Palladio’s instruc¬ 
tor; but the first work of any importance entirely designed 
by himself was the Basilica or Palazzo della Ragione at. 
Vicenza, a large antient Gothic structure, the exterior of 
which ho entirely remodelled. He surrounded it on three 
sides by open loggie or porticos, forming two orders, Doric 
and Corinthian, in half columns, each including a smaller 
order of insulated columns whose entablature forms tho 
impost to the arches which occupy the upper part of the 
larger intercolumns. So great w'as the reputation he at 
once acquired by this edifice, that he was shortly after sum¬ 
moned to Rome by Paul III., who wished to consult him 
respecting the works then in progress at St. Peter’s. He 
accordingly visited that city for the fourth time, but Paul 
died before he arrived. 

On his return he seems to lmve been overwhelmed with 
commissions, almost every one in Vicenza and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, who could afford to build, employing him to 
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design them a mansion or villa, of which class of subjects compartment. All these different columns, pediments, and 
the majority of his works consist. Though he executed half-pediments tend to produce quite ns much monotony as 
comparatively low structures of great magnitude and im- variety. In its plan this church grcutly surpasses the other, 
portance, he had numerous opportunities for displaying his having a good deal of play and elegance in its arrangement'! 
invention upon a moderate scale, and creating a style of and being more imposing in its pronortions. Still here, again! 
domestic architecture till then almost unknown—which no the order itself constitutes the whole of the architecture-- all 
doubt is one reason why he has so generally been taken as the rest boingbare and cold, aud plain almost to nakedness, 
a model by architects of other countries. The facade of San Francesco della Vigna was also de- 

Among the numerous private mansions erected or designed signed by Palladio in 1562, although the church itself is 
by him at Vicenza are the palazzi Tiene, Valmarana, said to be by Sansovino. This front is very much like that 
Chieracati, Porti, Capitanale, Barbarino, &c., and the of S. Giorgio,-except that instead of a largo pannel there is a 
celebrated Villa Capra or Rotonda at a short distance from semicircular window (in three compartments, or of the kind 
the city, besides a great many villas and country-seats along called a Palladiun window) over the doorway, also a circular 
the Brenta. But some of the mansions at Vicenza have sculptured ornament within the pediment, and an inscrip- 
never been completed, and others too evidently attest either tion on the frieze. 

the poverty or the excessive negligence of their present One of his last if not his very latest w r ork was the Teat ro 
possessors. Olimpico at Vicenza, which he did not live to complete; for 

The reputation acquired by these and similar works led he died August 6th, 1580, at the age of sixty-two, and that 
to Palladio’s being invited to Venice, as Sansovino, the structure was not entirely finished till 1583. It has been 
chief architect there, was growing infirm. He was at first extravagantly extolled by many, and severely condemned by 
employed with some alterations at the convent Della Caritd, others as a piece of puerile architectural pedantry. Speak- 
consisting of a Corinthian atrium, and a cloister beyond ing of Palladio’s buildings at Vicenza, Woods suys o fit, * it 
it. This atrium is merely an open court jibout 42 feet is too celebrated to be omitted, yet as far as my own taste is 
wide by 56 in depth, with a colonnade of four Corinthian concerned it might have slept in oblivion. The* scene, which 
columns on each side, and on each hand within these colon- is the part most admired, borders upon trumpery.’ 
nades is the entrance to what were affectedly called Tublini, It may indeed be asserted of Palladio’s works generally that 
which were merely two tolerably spacious rooms, one they have been greatly and indiscriminately overpraised by 
intended for the sacristy, the other for a chapter-house, successive writers, who seem to have merely repeated one au- 
The atrium just mentioned communicates immediately, other. Among the many who havo extolled Palladio’s 
through a door facing the entranco, with the larger inner extraordinary merits, but without attempting to show 
court or cloister, about 80 by 66 feet, whose elevations pre- wherein they consist, are the names of Goethe, Quatremcro 
sent three orders, viz. a Doric and Ionic with open arches de Quincy, Forsyth, Hope, and Beck ford, 
between the columns (six on each of the longer, five on Judging Palladio dispassionately, it is impossible to 
each of the shorter sides), forming open galleries quite deny that his works abound with defects and solecisms that 
around, while the Corinthian order above them has windows would hardly be tolerated in any one else. We do not speak of 
of rather small proportions. Two churches afterwards erected engaged columns and matters of that sort belonging to the 
by him in the same city afforded him an opportunity of dis- system itself,nor of the dryness and littleness of manner /re¬ 
playing his talents in buildings of that class. The first of quently resulting from an order being adapted only to a.single 
them, San Giorgio Maggiore, was begun in 1556, though floor of a building, one consequence of which practice is that 
the facade was not erected till 1610. The plan consists of notwithstanding so much stress is laid upon proportions, the 
a nave with two aisles, but so short in proportion to the rest, due proportion that should be obsertpd between the columns 
there being only three arches on each side, that the whole and the windows is almost lost sight of; but wo speak of 
approaches'to the form of a Greek cross. Of decoration too uch positive errors as windows cutting into architrave.., 
there is very little besides columns and entablatures, and windows within friezes, doors lower than windows, figures 
the small culumus and pediments forming the altar taber- sn the raking cornices of window pediments, naked and 
nacles; even the vaulting and dome being quite plain, with dressed windows in the same compna.ilion, &c.; besides 
merely arcs-doubleaux formed by the upper semicircular ther faults which, if they do not run counter to rule, sue 
windows. The front has a large composite order of four jot sins against beauty and good taste, such as ugl\ b dus- 
three-quartcr columns supporting a pediment, and placed tors, mean attics, offensively wide intercoluiuns, In.uy 
on very lofty pedestals, with a small order in Corinthian pediments, meagre entablatures and columns, particularly 
pilasters on each side, surmounted by a half pediment, the in the Ionic order, and above all a dryness, mannerism, and 
horizontal cornice and vest of their entablature being con- monotony of detail. As regards Palladio himself, there may 
turned as a facia between the larger columns. Yet although be much excuse for his errors, hut certainly none lor lies 
there is no lack of decoration, the intercolumns, except the prejudices of those who would now insist upon our admiring 
centre one (occupied by a lofty door, square-headed but his works without qualification, more particularly us nothing 
with an arch over it), being filled by niches and pannels, and is easier than for a modern architect to avoid his faults, un i 
there being, besides, festoons between the composite capitals, even to improve upon his beau tie-., 
the architecture itself is by no means rich: none of the PALLA'DIUM, a metal discovered by the lute Dr. 
mouldings are carved, and the modillions of tlic cornices lastou in the grains of native platinum, in the year 1*63; 
are mero blocks. The same may he said of the still more in these it exists to the amount of only about 1 Tier cent, 
celebrated church called 11 Redentoro, begun in 1578, about lie afterwards found it in the platinum sand of Brazil, in 
two years before the architect’s death. In description the nearly pure graiusofa dixergingly fibrous texture, by winch 
facade of this edifice agrees very nearly with that of the pre- they are distinguishable from platinum. According to Bu. it- 
ceding, being similarly disposed, with a large composite haupt, the plat ini ferous sand ot Siberia contain* also giains 
order and a lesser Corinthian one, with half pediments. At of native palladium, which are fiat and of a sil'ci w hile 
the same time there are considerable differences, for instead colour. In the opinion of Levy, the primary form oi these 
of being raised upon pedestals, the larger order stands upon grains rs a cube, their specific graxity 'arms irotn li*8 to 
the platform of a flight of steps occupying the centre division 12‘14, and they contain very minute quantities <«1 plat inum 
of the front, and, instead of four tlnec-quarter columns, and iridium. Their lustre is metallic, and their colour vat its 
consists of two half-columns and two pilasters. The pro- from silver white to steed grey : they scratch iron readily. 
portions again are quite dissimilar, owing to the omission of Palladium is usually obtained from th solution ot the 
pedestals, the greater width of the intercolumns, and the grains of platinum in aqua regia, by the addition of exanide 
relative sizes of the two orders, the Corinthian one being of mercury after the greater part of the platinum has been 
here much larger than in the other instance, so that the separated by a salt ol potash. [Ilatinum.j rmin the 
cornice of its entablature is nearly level with the lop of the cyanide of palladium the metal is separated by a process 
shafts of the larger columns, whereas at S. Giorgio the which is tedious and rather complicated, 
smaller cornice is not higher than two-thirds of the larger The properties of palladium are, <hat its colour m greyish 
columns. Neither is the lesser entablature here continued white; it is very malleable and slightly elastic. Its density 
throughout, but its architrave alone, except in the centre is IT3 when fused, but 1 1 '86 when rolled. It is almost m 
intercolumn, where there are two Corinthian half-columns difficult of fusion as platinum. It is liaid. It does not oxi- 
to the door, surmounted by an entablature and pediment, dize by exposure to the air. 

besides which there are smaller columns and segmental Oxygen and Palladium have hut little affinity for each* 
pediments to the niches In the lateral divisions of this centre I other, and though palladium acquires a fine blue colour when 
P. C., No. 1060 . ‘ Vol. XVII.-Z 
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exposed in the air to a strong heat, the oxidizement is so 
superficial, that no increase of weight can be ascertained. 

By the action of acids however, and especially of chlorine, 
it is converted into an oxide. 

Protoxide of Palladium, —When carbonate of soda is 
added to a solution of the chloride or nitrate of palladium, ] 
brown hydrate of the protoxide is precipitated ; and when 
this, after washing, is heated to redness, the water is ex¬ 
pelled, and black oxide remains. When tho nitrate is de¬ 
composed by heat, tho same oxide is also procured ; but if 
it be very strongly boated, it then loses oxygen; and it is 
not easily dissolved by acids after it has lost its water. It 
is composed of— 

One equivalent of Oxygen . ft 

One equivalent of Palladium . 54 

Equivalent 62 

Binnride of Palladium is formed when a solution of 
potash is gradually poured on the double chloride of potas¬ 
sium and palladium in a dry stale; by this is separated a 
compound of water, potash, md binoxide of palladium, which 
dissolves in an excess of ‘no alkali; but the solution soon 
becomes gelatinous, and deposits a great part of the oxide 
combined with the potash. This, after washing with boil¬ 
ing water, abandons the greater portion ot its water, and 
becomes black anhydrous binoxide of palladium; when 
strongly heated, it loses oxygen ; it dissolves with difficulty 
in oxacids, and with dilute hydrochloric, acid it yields chlo¬ 
rine. It is composed of— 

Two equivalents of Oxygen . 16 

One equivalent of Palladium . 5 l 

Equivalent 70 

]*rotorhloride qf Palladium is obtained by evaporating a 
solution of palladium in aqua-regia to dryness. It is a brown 
crystalline substance containing water, and becomes black 
when the water is dissipated. It is soluble in water, and 
when tho dry salt is strongly Routed, chlorine is expelled. 
It consists of— A 

One equivalent of Chlorine , JG 

Ono equivalent of Palladium • 54 

Equivalent 90 

Bichloride of Palladium exists only in solution, and is pro¬ 
cured by digesting the protochloride m aqua-regia; tho so¬ 
lution 1ms a very dark colour. With chloride of potassium 
it yields a double cldondo of a red colour, whereas the proto- 
chlorido yields a yellow double salt. 

Carburet of I\dIndium is obtained by heating palladium 
foil in the tlamo of a spirit-lamp. This carburet is black 
and easily reducible. 

Sul) huret of Palladium is of a greyish white colour and 
metallic, lustre. It is fusible and is decomposable by heat. 
This compound is readily formed by heating its elements, 
with the evolution of light. When decomposed by heat, it 
yields a brownish powder, which appears to bo a protosul¬ 
phate of palladium, which is dissolved by hydrochloric acid, 
and when strongly heated is converted into metallic palla¬ 
dium. It consists of— 

* One equivalent of Sulphur * 16 

One equivalent of Palladium . 54 

Equivalent 70 

Plwsphtiret of Palladium,— Phosphorus forms a fusible 
compound with palladium. 

Allot/s of Palladium.— This metal forms alloys, most of 
which are brittle, with arsenic, iron, bismuth, Jead, tin, cop¬ 
per. silver, platinum, and gold; the alloy with nickel is duc¬ 
tile. A liquid amalgam is obtained by agitating it in a 
large quantity of mercury in a solution of palladium. But 
if the palladium precipitated by the mercury is in excess, a 
black motullic powder is obtained, formed of 48*7 parts of 
mercury and 51*3 of palladium: the mercury cannot be 
expelled from this compound, even at a white heat. Pal¬ 
ladium, when fused with 6 parts of gold, destroys its colour; 
and this alloy was proposed by Dr. Wollaston for the gra¬ 
duated part of tho mural circle of the Greenwich Observa¬ 
tory. 

Salts of Palladium.—Nitrate of Palladium is obtained by 
treating it with nitric acid; the action takes place slowly 
unless assisted by heat, and the solution is of a red colour * 


by evaporation a rod mass is procured, which is probably a 
subnitrate; tho precipitate which it yields on the addition 
of cyanide of mercury is a fulminating compound. 

Sulphate of Palladium is formed by dissolving llio metal 
in sulphuric acid, or by decomposing tho nitrate with it. It 
is a red soluble salt which is but little known. 

Palladium has, of all metals, the greatest affinity for 
cyanogen, and the cyanide of mercury precipitates it from 
all its solutions, which gives an easy method of separating 
it from other metals; when the cyanide of palladium is 
heated, it is decomposed, and the palladium remains in its 
metallic state. 

Most of the salts of palladium are soluble; those which 
contain tho binoxide are little known; those of the prot¬ 
oxide arc red or yellowish brown, and their solutions arc 
of an intense yellowish red. Potash precipitates protohydrate 
of an orange colour, and sulphuretted hydrogen precipi¬ 
tates them of a deep brown. The protosulplmte of iron and 
the metals which precipitate platinum throw down palla¬ 
dium in the metallic form. Ferrocjanidc of potassium forms 
a yellow precipitate in the solutions of palladium, which is a 
eyanuret of iron and palladium; the cyanide of mercury 
precipitates a^olouiless cyanide of palladium. Protochlo¬ 
ride of tin renders the solutions of palladium opaque, and 
gives a brown precipitate; but when they are sufficiently 
dilute, the colour becomes of a hue emerald green. 

PALLA'DIUS, one of the Christian fathers, was bishop 
of Helenopolis in Bithvnia, and author of a Greek work 
containing the lives of certain persons in Palestine and 
Egypt who made themselves remarkable at the time when 
he wrote by their religious austerities. This work was 
called the 4 Lausiac History, 1 from Lausus, an officer in the 
imperial court, at Constantinople, to whom it was dedicated. 
It is published in the Bib, Pat. Morell Par., 1644. 

According to Cave, Palladius wrote his history about 421, 
in the fifty-third year of his age. We know nothing more 
of him, except that he was an Origenist and an admirer of 
Ruflnus. Ilo speaks very strongly against Jerome. 

There was another writer of the same name, who com¬ 
posed a • Dialogue of tho Life of St. Chrysostom,* at Rome, 
in the year 408. It is not known whether he is the same or 
a different person from the former. Du Pin thinks him the 
same; Tilleinont and Fabricius take him to be another per¬ 
son. His 1 Dialogue* is published in the best editions of 
Chrysostom’s works. 

(Cave, Hist. Lit., i., p. 376; Du Pin, Bib . dee Aut. Ecc. ; 
Lnrdner’s W orks, vol. iv., p. 410-11, and v., p. 6, ed. of 
1831.) 

PALLA'DIUS (IIa\\a?ioc), generally surnamed * So¬ 
phists,’ or 4 Iatrosophistn,* the author of three Greek medi- 
1 cal work^ still extant. Nothing is known of the events of 
his life, but he is supposed to have gained his title of farpo- 
tro<pi(triiQ by having been a professor of medicine at Alex¬ 
andria. His age is also very uncertain : but as ho quotes 
Galen {Dr Fcbnb., pp. 6, 8, 12, 56, ed. Bernard), and he is 
himself several times mentioned by Rases, we may safely place 
him somewhere between the beginning of the third and 
the end of the ninth century a.d. Freind, in his 4 Hist, of 
Physic, 1 argues that he must have lived after Aetius, because 
the chapter 4 Do Epiala,* in his treatise 4 Do Febribus,’ is 
taken word for word from that author; but this argument 
is by no means conclusive, because (as Bernard remarks iu 
his preface) almost the very same words are to be found in 
Galen (De Different. Febr ., lib. ii„ cap. 6), from whom 
therefore it is probable that both authors borrowed the pas¬ 
sages in question. The first of his extant works is entitled 
lltpi TTvptriov avvTOfAo^ avyoipic, 4 De Febribus concisa Sy¬ 
nopsis.* It consists of thirty chapters, and contains an 
account of the different kindsof fever (cap. 4, &c.), its causes 
(cap. 9), and its symptoms (cap. 10): it then treats sepa¬ 
rately of tho different kinds of fever (cap. 14-18), and es¬ 
pecially of the intermittent (cap. 19-23); and finally, in one 
short chapter, of the treatment (cap. 29). The treatise is 
too short to be of much value, and almost the whole of it 
is to be found in Galen, Aetius, and Alexander Trailianus. 
It was first edited by Chartier, 4to. # Gr. and Lat., Paris, 
1646; the last and best edition is by J. St. Bernard, 8vo., 
Gr. and Lat., Lugd. Bat., 1745. It deserves to be noticed, 
that though there are soveral MSS. of this treatise in dif¬ 
ferent public libraries, not ono of them bears the name of 
Palladius; but in some it is ascribed to Stcphanus, in some 
to Theophilus, and in others to botfi. It is however, in the 
opinion of Freind (Hist, qf Physic) and Bernard (Pr<tfati)i 
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clearly ascertained to be the work of Palladius, as he refers 
to it in another of his works entitled *Ecc «rov rwv lirt$tipi&v 
vir6fivrjpa t • In Scxtum (Hippocr.) Kpidcmiorum Librum 
Coinmentarius* (sect. vi. 6). This work is imperfect, and 
goes no farther than the seventh section, with a few frag¬ 
ments of the eighth. In it (says Freind) he, with groat 
perspicuity and exactness, illustrates not only Hippocrates, 
but also several passages of Galen; and observes particu¬ 
larly that the stone increased much in his time, and was 
less curable; and this he imputes to the luxury of the age, 
to much eating, and want of exercise (sect. i. 5, p. 19, ed. 
Diotz). It was first translated into Latin by J. P. Crassus, 
and published after his death, Basil. 1581, 4to., in the col¬ 
lection called ‘ Medici Antiqui Grcoci,’ &c. Tho Greek 
text has lately been published for the first time by F. R. 
Dietz, in his ‘ Scholia in Hippocratem et Galenum,* &c., 
2 vols. 8vo., Regim. Pruss., 1834. The third work by Pal¬ 
ladius is entitled S^oXia t lg to wept ay/i&v 'IwwoKpaTQVQ, 
* Scholia in Librum Hinpocratis de Fracturis.’ This also 
is imperfect; but, in Freind's opinion, what remains is 
enough to let us see that we have no great loss by it. tho 
text being as full and as instructive as the annotations. 
They were translated into Latin by Jac. Santalbinus, and 
are inserted, Gr. and Lat., in the edition of Hippocrates by 
A. Foesius, Francof., 1595, fol., sect, vi., pp. 190-212; and 
in that of Hippocrates and Galen by Chartier, tom. xii., 
pp. 270-286. Dietz, in his preface, mentions another work 
by Palladius which he found in MS. in the library at Flo¬ 
rence, consisting of scholia on Galen's work ‘ De Secta,’ 
which he intended to publish, but found the MS. so corrupt, 
that ho was obliged to give it up. Palladius appears to 
havobeen well known to the Arabians, as, besiues'being 
quoted by Rases, ho is mentioned among other commenta¬ 
tors on Hippocrates by the unknown author of‘Philosoph. 
Biblioth.,’ quoted in Casiri, ‘Biblioth. Arabico-Hisp. Escu- 
rial,’ t. i., p. 237. 

PALLANZA. [Novara, Valli hi.] 

PALLAS, the second in order of discovery, and the 
farthest from the sun, of the new planets. Its motion (for 
it may have been previously seen and taken for a star) was 
first observed by M. Gibers of Bremen, March 28, 1802, in 
making some observations of the stars of Virgo, with a view 
to future observation of what was then the only new planet, 
Ceres. The following extract from the Report on Astro¬ 
nomy, made to the British Association by Mr. Airy, will 
trace the connection of this discovery with those which suc¬ 
ceeded it. ‘ One curious consideration was suggested by 
the comparison of the two orbits (of Ceres and Pallas'). Their 
major axes were so nearly equal (the order of magnitude 
being sometimes chaugcd by the perturbations of Jupiter), 
and their orbits approached so near at the intersection of 
their two planes, that Olbers started tho hypothesis of their 
having been originally parts of a larger planet. If this 
were true it seemed probable that there might be other parts; 
and if those were describing orbits round tho sun, the inter¬ 
section of their planes must fall nearly at the same point. 
By examining the parts of the heavens corresponding to the 
two intersections, such planets must infallibly be found. On 
this principle tho German astronomers proceeded in a sys¬ 
tematic look-out for new planets. Olbers in particular exa¬ 
mined once in every month a certain portion of the heavens. 
In September, 1804, Harding discovered Juno, and in 
March,1807, after a monthly examination during three years, 
Olbers discovered Vesta. No others have been found, 
though the same system of examination was long kept up. 
In Lindenau’s Zeitschrift , vol. i., is a notification by Olbers, 
that he had examined tho same parts of the heavens with 
such regularity that he was certain no new planet had 
passed between 1808 and 1816. Nothing can give a more 
forcible idea of the perseverance which led to these dis¬ 
coveries. 1 

The size of Pallas has not been measured with certainty, 
but it is known to be exceedingly small. On account of its 
orbit’s great inclination to the ecliptic, and eccentricity, it is 
among the least known of the planets as to the theory of 
its motion. The elements of its orbit are as follows: 

V 

Elements qf Pallas's Orbit, 

Epoch 1837, October, 14d. Oh. mean astronomical time at 
Berlin. 

Semiaxis major 2* 77263, that of the earth being assumed 
as the unit. 

Excentricity *2390833, 


Inclination of tho orbit to the ecliptic 34° 38' 29*7". 

Long, of ascending node 121° 42* 51 • 7"} From the mean 

Long, of perihelion 172° 38' .V 5" equinox of the 

Mean Longitude . 55° 50' 50'2"Jepocli. 

Mean daily sidereal motion 708"’54528. 

PALLAS, PETER SIMON, was the son of a surgeon 
at Berlin, where ho was born on the 22nd of September, 
1741. He was brought up to the medical profession, and 
instructed in the natural and medical sciences, in wlm’h he 
made rapid progress. He had also a great talent for learn¬ 
ing languages, which he found of advantage to him in after¬ 
life. While very young, lie imbibed a taste for zoology, and 
to this science (which became the sole occupation of his 
future years) ho devoted all his leisure while a boy. Iri 
1758 lie went to the university of Halle, and he afterwards 
visited those of Gottingen and Leyden. At Leyden he took 
his doctor’s degree, on which occasion he wrote an inaugu¬ 
ral dissertation on intestinal worms. Zoology had now 
become his ruling passion, and he employed almost all his 
lime in visiting the different museums of natural history, 
for which Leyden was at that time particularly celebrated. 
In July, 1761, he came to London for the avowed object of 
studying medicine, but in reality for the purpose of ex¬ 
amining the different collections of animals in this country, 
and making himself acquainted with the natural produc¬ 
tions. Ho remained in London nearly a twelvemonth. In 
1763 he obtained his father's permission to settle at the 
Hague, where, in 1766, ho published his ‘ Elenclius Zoo- 
nhytorum,’ a work evincing great talent, and which acquired 
him considerable reputation. Tho * Miscellanea Zoological 
which appeared the same year, further increased the fume 
of Pallas, and he had appointments offered him by several 
foreign governments. Among others he attracted the no¬ 
tice of the Empress Catherine, who invited him to St. 
Petersburg, and ottered him the professorship of natural 
history in the Imperial Academy of Sciences, which ho ac¬ 
cepted in 1767. 

At the time of his arrival in Russia, an expedition, com¬ 
posed of a number of astronomers and other scientific men, 
was on the eve of setting out, by command of the empress, 
for the purpose of observing the transit of Venus, and of 
investigating tho natural history and geography of Siberia 
and the other northern parts of the Russian empire. Pallas 
gladly accepted an invitation to accompany the expedition, 
and employed tho winter previous to his departure in mak¬ 
ing the necessary preparations. During this interval he 
found time however to continue his literary labours, and 
prepared several numbers of tho ‘ Spicilcgia Zoologiea’ for 
publication, a work which he had commenced previous to 
going to St. Petersburg. lie also presented his first cele¬ 
brated memoir to the Academy on the fossil bones of great 
quadrupeds, which have been so abundantly met with in 
Siberia. He showed that these bones must bo deferred to 
different species of elephant and rhinoceros, ahd other ani¬ 
mals now inhabiting tropical countries. 

The expedition set off in June, 1768. Tho first summer 
was spent in traversing the plains of European Russia, and 
the winter was passed at Simbirsk, on the Volga. The 
next year the expedition visited the borders of Cal muck 
Tartary, when Pallas carefully examined the shores of the 
Caspian Sea. They afterwards proceeded through Orenburg, 
and passed the next winter at Ufa. In 1770 Pallas crossed 
the Uralian Mountains to Caiharinenburg, and, after ex¬ 
amining the mines in that neighborhood, lie proceeded to 
Tobolsk, the capital of Siberia. The , oar following the 
expedition reached the Altai Mountains, which run from 
cast to west, forming the southern boundary of Siberia, 
and, by forming a barrier which obstructs the course of the 
southerly winds, renders Siberia much colder than many 
countries in the same degrees of latitude. Thence.they 
proceeded to Krasnoyarsk, on tho Yencsei, where they 
passed the winter; and here they observed the freezing of 
mercury, in 56.J* N. lat. The next spring Pallas penetrated 
across the mountains to the frontiers of China, whence hv 
retraced his steps, and slowly proceeded homewards, visiting 
Astracan and the neighbourhood of Mount Caucasus on the 
way back. He reached St. Petersburg in July, 1774, 
having been absent six years. 

Pallas, who was a young and vigorous man when lie set 
out, returned broken down in health, and with his hair 
whitened from fatigue and disease. Almost all his com- 

E anions had died; and instead of enjoying the rest which 
e so much needed, he was obliged to redouble his activity* 

Z 2 
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in order to arrange their notes and observations as well as J 
his own. The journal which he had kept of his travels, 
and whi' h he occupied his time in arranging while the ex- 
pedition was detained in wintcr-quarlors, had been regu¬ 
larly transmitted each year to St. Petersburg, and published 
on its arrival. 

On his return to St. Petersburg, he received many marks 
of favour from the Empress Catherine. She decorated him 
with titles, and gave him several lucrative appointments. 
The office of instructing the grand-dukes Alexander (after¬ 
wards emperor) and Constantine in the natural and phy¬ 
sical sciences was also entrusted to him. After remaining 
inanv years at St. Petersburg, quietly engaged in the pur¬ 
suits of literature and science, in 17 f J3 and 1794 ho took 
advantage of the conquest of the Crimea to travel through 
the southern provinces of Russia. He was so much delighted 
with the climate and productions ot the Crimea, that lie 
asked permission of the empress to settle there, hoping to 
recruit lus health. The empress acceded to his request in 
the most generous manner, giving him a handsome esta¬ 
blishment, and a liberal salary to support it. lie went to 
live in the (Timci} in 179a, but found that lie had been 
grrurly deceived in the dim. to, which is very variable and 
Mcklv. The inhabitants are also barbarous, and lie was 
dcpriv l of all society.* His existence was thus rendered 
very uncomfortable. He li ed here however fifteen years, 
iM-nipi-d in lus researches in natural history. At last he 
sold his property and quitted Russia. Pallas arrived at 
Berlin in 1*10, after forty-two years oi‘ absence: he survived 
hi- return a short period only, dying uu the 7th September, 
1*11, at tho age of seventy. 

Any analysis of the works of Pallas is impossible, for he 
spent his whole life in the accumulation of lads, which he 
always related in the simplest manner, leaving the easy task 
of (hawing deductions from them toothers. All his writings, 
of which iie left a prodigious number, though written in a 
dry and uninteresting style, aie full of novelties and truths: 
‘thcV have placed,’ says Cuvior, * the name of their author 
in the first rank of naturalists, who are constantly referring 
to and quoting from every page of them. They are also 
read and consulted with equal interest by the historian, the 
geographer, and the student of languages or of nations.* 
The following is a brief notice of his principal works:— 

•Eleiiclms Zoophytorum,* the Hague, 1766, 8vu.; ‘Mis¬ 
cellanea Zoological 4to. Roth these works appeared the 
same year, and were interesting from containing a great deal 
of inform at ion on those little known classes of animals which 
had been confounded under the name of worms. Pallas 
showed that tho presence or ah-ence of a shell should not 
form the primary basis of their distribution, but that the 
nnuloLncs of their internal structure ought to be consulted. 
The 4 Elonrhus/ which is principally confined to sponges, 
corallines, &e., is remarkable lor the clearness of the de¬ 
scriptions and the care bestowed on the synonyms. The 
* Miscellanea* was partly reprinted, with many additions 
(hnt with tlie omission of some of the most valuable parts 
relating to tho invertebrate animals), in the ‘ Spicilcgia Zoo- 
logicn,* the first four numbers of which were published at 
Berlin, in 1767. 

‘Trawls through different Provinces of tho Russian Em¬ 
pire,* published in German, St. lVteisb., 1771-76,3 vols. 4to. 
This work contains a great deal of valuable information, but 
is imperfect, from having been hastily compiled, without 
access to books of reference, during the author’s travels. 
After Pallas returned to St. Petersburg from his first expe¬ 
dition, he published several interesting papers descriptive of 
the new and rare quadrupeds which he had met with in 
Siberia. Ilis account of the musk, the glutton, the gibed 
line, and the polar near may be particularly mentioned, 
which torni the four last parts of the 'Spicilcgia Zoologicn.' 
and arc exceedingly NVe \\ written. He published a separate 
volume on the different species of Rodcntia that he disco¬ 
vered; it is entitled * Nuvns Species Quadrupedura ex Gli- 
rium Online, Erlang., 17 7*, 4io. The anatomy and history 
ot these am nuns are excellently described in this work, whicL 
is altogether one of his lu»id. 

Pallas beeatno a botanist* during his travels, and under¬ 
took, by desire oi the enipioss, a * Flora Rossiea,’ illustrated 
with magnificent plates, two volumes of which were pub- 
- t,f l At M. Petersburg, m fob, l7b4-*3; no more ap¬ 
peared. r 

The last great work which ho wrote was a Fauna of the 
Russian empire, which he intruded to embrace all the ani¬ 


mals found both in European and Asiatic Russia. He 
worked at it till his death, and completed tho manuscript 
of the vertebrate animals, which was printed in 3 vols. 4to. 
at St. Petersburg, in 1811, under the name of ‘ Zoographia 
Rosso-Asiatica;’ but it was never published till 1831, 
in consequence of the plates having been mislaid. Some 
naturalists however managed to obtain copies of the text. 

Pallas may be said to have laid the foundation of modern 
geology in a memoir containing ‘ Observations on the Forma- 
tion of Mountains,* which was read to the Academy of St. 
Petersburg, in 1777, before Gustavus III. of Sweden. ‘An 
attentive consideration of the great mountainous chains of 
Siberia led Pallas to the discovery of the general law which 
has since been completely verified, of the succession of the 
three primitive orders of rocks, the granitic in the centre, 
the schistous on their sides, and the calcareous externally.’* 
Pallas rendered further service to geology by his second 
memoir upon the fossil bones of Siberia, published in llie 
‘Novi Commcntarii Acad. Petr.* lie here related (what 
was at that time considered as an incredible circumstance) 
the fact of having found the body of a rhinoceros entire, 
with the skin and flesh on, imbedded in the frozen ground. 
The probability and truth of this observation are placed be¬ 
yond all doubt by tho well-known subsequent discovery of the 
body of an elephant in a mass of ice on the coast of Siberia. 
[Elephant, Fossil Species.] 

Pallas wrote a ‘ History of the Mongolian Nations,* 2 
vols. 4to., in German, Petersb., 1776-1801, which is perhaps 
the most classical account that was over written of any race 
of people. He not only treats of the origin and physical 
character of these people (all usually denominated Tartars), 
of their manners and government, but also of their religion 
aiul languages. 

Pallas undertook, by command of the empress, a ‘Com¬ 
parative Vocabulary* of all the languages of the world, two 
volumes of which were published at St. Petersburg in 1787- 
17*9, in 4to. They contain two hundred and eighty-six 
words in two hundred languages of Asia and Europe. A 
third volume, which never appeared, was intended to 
embrace the languages of Africa and America. The plan 
of this work (suggested by the empress) was bad, for a simple 
vocabulary can never give any idea of the mechanism and 
spirit of a language ; it is however of considerable value. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Pallas published, 
among many others, ‘ Travels through the Southern Pro¬ 
vinces of the Russian Empire, in the years 1793 and 1794,* 
Leipzig, 1801, 2 vols. 4lo., in German. There is an English 
translation of this work, and also of a memoir by Pallas on 
the different kinds of sheep found in the Russian dominions 
ami among the Tartar hordes of Russia. The latter was 
translated by James Anderson, the agriculturist. 

Pallas was a member of the Royal Society of London, of 
the Institute of France, and of several other foreign aca¬ 
demies, besides that of St. Petersburg; and he wrote many 
memoirs, which will be found in their different Transactions. 

(Kloge Historique , by Cuvier; Biographical Essay on 
M. Pallas , read to the Academy of Berlin, by M. Rudolplii, 
30th January, 1812.) 

PALLAV1C1NO, SFORZA, son of the marquis Ales¬ 
sandro Pallavieiuo of Parma, was bom ut Rome in 1607, 
studied in the Roman College, and afterwards entered the 
order of the Jesuits. lie wrote a philosophical treatise, 
‘Del Bene’ (on happiness), and another treatise, ‘Dello 
Stilo’ (on style in written composition), both of which are 
csteeme I. But the work for which ho i 9 best known is the 
‘ History of the Council of Trent* (Isloria del Concilio di 
Trento, 3 vols., 4to., Rome, 1664), written in defence of the 
6ee of Rome against the charges and insinuations brought 
against it by the celebrated Father Sarpi in bis history of 
the same council. Both works ought to be consulted and 
compared, in order to form a just opinion of the important 
transactions to which they refer. Pope Alexander VI1. 
made Pallavieiuo a cardinal, and employed him in important 
affairs. His last work was on Christian perfection, ‘Arte 
della Pcrfezione Cristiana.’ Cardinal Pallavicino died in 
166 

PALLAVICPNOg FERRANTE, born at Parma in 
1C 15, entered at an early age the order of the Canons of St. 
Augustin? and made his vows, but after a few years he found 
that he had acted rashly, and that he was totally unsuited 
for the life which he had embraced. Having obtained liis 
superior’s permission to travel, lie repaired to Venice, where 
• Cuvier. 
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lie led a life of licentiousness, and wrote obscene books, 
which found a ready sale. He afterwards went to Germany 
as chaplain to a nobleman, and returned to Venice just at 
the time when war broke out between Eduardo Furncso, 
duke of Parma, and Pope Urban VIII., on the subject of 
the duchy of Castro. [Farnese.] Pallavicino wrote in fa¬ 
vour of his sovereign the duke, using violent expressions 
against the pope and his nephews the Barberini. One of 
his pamphlets was entitled ‘ 11 Divorzio Celeste,’ by which 
he intimated that a divorce had taken place between the 
church and its Divine founder. Pallavicino now thinking 
he was no longer safe in Italy, resolved to go to France, but 
unfortunately for him ho was accompanied by a young 
Frenchman of insinuating address, who proved to be a spy 
of the Barberini, and who led him unawares into the Papal 
territory of Avignon, where he was immediately seized and 
led to prison. He was tried for apostacy and higli-treason, 
and was condemned and beheaded on the Oth of March, 
IG44, at the early age of 29 years. (Poggiali, Memorie per 
la Storia Letteraria di Piacenza,) 

PALLH'NE. [Macedonia.] 

PALLIAL IMPRESSION. This term is used by con- 
chologists to denote the mark formed in a bivalve shell by 
the Pallium, or mantle. It is, normally, found near the 
margin of the shell, and is, thcncc, sometimes called the 
marginal impression . In the Dirnyaria, or bivalves which 
have two impressions of muscles of attachment, this mark 
passes from one of those impressions to the other ; and if in 
its passage it bends inwards posteriorly, it is said to be 
sinunted , and the part where thir occurs is the siphonal 
scar of Mr. Grav. 

PALLIOBRANCHIA'TA, M. de Blainvdle’s name for 
his first order of his class (the 3rd of the Malacozoa) Acepha - 
Inphora . 

The following is his definition of the order:— 

Dranchice applied to the internal surface of the lobes of 
tlie mantle. 

Mouth provided with a pair of long ciliated appendages 
which are extensible beyond the borders of the mantle, and 
simulate a kind of arms; termination of the intestinal canal 
anterior. 

Body more or less compressed, comprised between the 
two pieces of a bivalve shell, one superior, the other inferior, 
opening anteriorly aud articulating posteriorly. 

Section I. 

Shell symmetrical. 

Genera.— Lingula; Terebrafula with its various subsec¬ 
tions ; Thccidca : Strophomena ; Plagiostoma ; Dian¬ 
chor a; and Podopsis. 

Section II. 

Shell not symmetrical, irregular, constantly adherent. 

Genera.— Orbicula and Crania, [Brachiopoda.] 
PALLIUM. [Pall.] 

PA'LLIUM (Malacology). [Pallial Impression.] 

PALM. [Weights and Measures.] 

PALM-OIL. In the article El;kis tho Palm has been 
described, which is the source of the fatty substance com¬ 
monly known by the name of Paltn-oil, and which is im¬ 
ported from the west coast of Africa in considerable quan¬ 
tities: in the year 1832, no less than 220,328 cwts. paid a 
duty of 27,542 1,, at the rate of 2$. G*/. per cwt. Its price 
then varied from 32/. to 34/. (duty paid) per ton. ,In 1838 
as much as 272,991 cwts. paid the duty (at Is, 3d,), produc¬ 
ing 17,102/. It has a solid consistence and an orange-yel¬ 
low colour, and consists of 31 parts of stearin and GO of 
elain, besides the principles which give it colour and odour. 
It is emollient, and is sometimes used in medicine, and also 
as a friction in sprains and bruises. It is also employed in 
the manufacture of soap. The Edinburgh Phamacopceia 
indicates Cocos butyracea as the source of Palm-oil, but 
none is imported from South America, of which part of the 
world this Palm is a native. 

PALM-SUNDAY, the Sunday before Easter, so named 
because on that day boughs of palm-trees used to be carried 
in procession, in imitation of those jrhich the Jews strewed 
in our Saviour’s way when he went up to Jerusalem. It is 
still customary with our boys, in most parts of England, to 
go out and gather slips with the willow tlowers or blossoms at 
this time; these are selected us representatives of the palm, 
because they are generally the only plants, at this season, 
easily to be come at, in which the power of vegetation can 
be discovered, Barnaby Googe, in his 4 Popish Kingdome,* 


4lo., Lond., 1570 (a translation from Nangeorgus), alludes 
to the use of willow branches, at that time, instead of 
palm. 

Stowe, in his 4 Survey of London/ tells us that‘in tlw 
week before Easter had ye great showes made for the latch¬ 
ing in of a twisted tree , or with, as they termed it, out 0 f the 
woods into the king’s house, and the like into every man’s 
house of honour or worship/ This must also have been a 
substitute for the palm. An instance of the remote anti¬ 
quity of this practice in England is afforded by the 4 Domes¬ 
day Survey/ under Shropshire, vol. i., p. 252, ‘Terra dumd. 
car. Unus reddit inde fascem buxi in Die Pahnurum / 

The ceremony of bearing palms on Palm-Sunday was re¬ 
tained in England after many other ceremonies were dropped, 
and was one of those which Henry VIII., in 133G, declared 
were not to he contemned or cast away. ( Proclam . 2G 1’eb., 
30 Hen. VIII.) They were borne till 2 Edw. VI. (Stowe’s 
Chron., an. 1548.) These boughs or branches of palm, what¬ 
ever they might be, underwent a regular blessing. (See tlie 
Missale ad Usum Ecclesim Sarisburiensis, 4to„ London. 
1555.) Fuller’s 4 Church History/ p. 222, says, ‘ Bearing of 
palms on Palm-Sunday is in memory of the receiving of 
Christ into Hierusalem a little before his death, and that 
we may have the same desire to receive him into our hearts/ 

The Russians of the Greek church have a very solemn 
procession on Pulm-Sundav. 

PALM TREE. [Palms.] 

PALMA, GIA'COPO, called tlie Old, to distinguish him 
from his great-nephew of the same name, was born at 
Sorinulta, in the territory of Bergamo (though Vasari says 
at Venice), and is said to have been a disciple of Titian. 
Tho dates both ofhis birtli and death are not precisely fixed. 
Vasari says he died at the age of 48. lie had always been 
considered to be a companion and rival of Lotto, who was 
born in 1513, till La Combe, on the faith of an apocryphal 
anecdote of his having finished a picture left imperfect by 
Titian, who died in 157G, and by oilier dates, fixes his birth 
in 1540 and his death in 1588, at tho age of 48, as stated by 
Vasari. But La Combo forgot lhat Vasari, in bis work 
published in 15G8, says that Palma diod at Venice, several 
years before. Palma’s manner has much resemblance to 
that of Titian, whom he chiefly imitated in the softness, as lie 
did Giorgione in tho brightness of his colouring, the warm 
golden tone of which is extremely pleasing. It appears that 
he had a peculiar manner of laving on his colours, by which 
he gave the appearance of high finishing without labour. 

The paintings of Palma are highly esteemed (though some 
writers deny him originality) for the noble taste ofhis com¬ 
position, for natural and pleasing expression, and the har¬ 
mony ofhis colours. 

Vasari speaks with high commendation of a picture bv 
Palma representing the ship in which the body of St. Mark 
tvas brought from Alexandria to Venice, exposed to the 
fury of a frightful storm. Other celebrated paintings of bis 
are, a Santa Barbara at Venice, and a St. Jerome in the 
Zampicri palace at Bologna. Tho galleries of Vienna, Mu 
nich, and Berlin possess several of his works, and there are 
some in England ; among them arc a few winch are 
ascribed to Giorgione, but, in the opinion of Dr. Waageii, 
they are by Old Palma. (Fuseli.) 

PALMA GIACOPO, called the Y oung, was born at 
Venice in 1544, a date which is alone snliiciont to show the 
error of La Corn be in placing tho birth of Old Palma in 
1540, as he would then have been only four years older than 
his great-nephew. Young Palma soon left the style of An¬ 
tonio his father, an indifferent master, to study the works 
of Titian, and more especially tho-e of '1 intoretto. At the 
age of fifteen he was taken under the protection of the 
duke of Urbino, and maintained for eight years at Koine, 
where, by copying the antique, Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
and Pulidoro, ho acquired correctness, style, and effect, 
w hich he endeavoured to embody in the first worVs which be 
produced after his return to Venice. Some persons con¬ 
ceive that those works combine the best principles of the 
Roman and Venetian schools. They arc execuled with a 
degree of facility, which was the great talent of this master. 
Ho did not however succeed in obtaining adequate employ¬ 
ment ; honour and emolument were fen grossed by Tintoretto 
and Paul Veronese; and he owed the advantage of being 
considered the third in rank to the patronage of Viitoria', a 
fashionable architect and sculptor, through whose recom¬ 
mendation he wa 9 overwhelmed with commissions, which 
hod tho unhappy effect of relaxing his diligence. On the 
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death of his former competitors, when ho found himself 
without a rival, his carelessness increased, and his pictures 
wore little more than sketches: yet when time and price 
were left to his discretion, he produced works worthy of his 
former fame, rich in composition, full of beauty, variety, 
and expression. His tints, fresh, sweet, and transparent, 
less gay than those of Veronese, but livelier than those of 
Tintoretto, though slightly laid on, still preserve their bloom. 
In variety of expression he is not much inferior to either of 
those masters, and his Plague of the Serpents at St. Bar¬ 
tolomeo may vie with the suine subject by Tintoretto in the 
school of St. llocco. It is surprising that a man from whom 
the depravation of style at Venice may be dated, should still 
have so many charms to attract the eye and interest the 
heart. Palma died in JtiJ8, aged 84 years. (Fuseli.) 
PALMA. [Canaries.] 

PALMA. (Mai.loiua.] 

PALMA CJ1KLST1. [Ricincjs.] 

PALMA NOVA. [Udine, Province of.] 

PALM I. [(.’Ah AliRl A.) 

PALMKJ ACID. When pal min is treated with solution 
(i/'polaJi, it is .saponified, an 1 glycerine is separated. When 
tin’s soup is dissolved in v alor, and hydrochloric acid is 
added to if, it is decomposed, and the palmic acid sepa- 
rates. 

The proper! ics of this ac»d arc, that when pure it fuses 
at 1 the crystals are ucicular and colourless; it dissolves 
in all proportions in alcohol and rather: it reddens litmus 
paper strongly, and combines with bases to form salts, which 
are called palmates . 

Palmate of ammonia is an uncry stall i/.able salt, and so 
also is tho palmate of soda. Palmate of magnesia is dis¬ 
solved by alcohol when hot; and as the solution cools, crys¬ 
talline scales of the salt are deposited. Palmate of lime is 


In general they adhere to the soil by clusters of strong 
simple roots which not uncommonly form a hillock elevated 
above the surface'of the ground. Their trunks are solid, 
harder on tho outside than the centre, and are sometimes, 
as in the canc-palms, coated by a layer of siliceous matter; 
they are usually auito simple, growing exclusively by a 
single terminal buu, called in the Areca its cabbage, and 
oaten as a delicacy when boiled; but in the Doom Palm, or 
Hyplimne, they are regularly forked. In the majority of the 
order the stem is nearly cylindrical, but in some it is thickest 
at tho base, and in others swollen in the middle; occasion¬ 
ally it is defended by strong hard spines, but is more fre¬ 
quently unarmed, and marked by rings which indicate the 
places whence the leaves fall off. 

The leaves, called fronds by Linnams, are alternate, with 
a very hard epidermis, and a distinct petiole, from the base 
of which a coarse network, called the reticulum, sometimes 
separates next the trunk; they arc usually either pinnated 
or fan-shaped, but are occasionally nearly split in two; their 
veins are parallel, the spaces between them plaited, and the 
whole size sometimes very great, as in tho fan-palm, in 
which specimens have been seen as much as 18 or 20 feet 
in breadth. [Corywia.] 

The flowers appear in panicled spikes from the inside of 
hard dry spathes, which are often boat-shaped, and although 
small, they are sometimes so extremely numerous that each 
panicle will weigh many pounds. They are generally her¬ 
maphrodite, hut often monoecious, dioecious, or polygamous. 
The calyx and corolla consist each of three pieces, which 
are either distinct or more or less united. The stamens 
vary in number, from 3 to a large multiple of that number, 
and hear 2-eelled linear anthers which open along their 
inner face. The ovary consists of 3 carpels, which are some¬ 
times distinct, sometimes consolidated, and occasionally in 


soluble also in hot ulcohol. Palmate of copper is of a fine 
green colour ; palmate of lead may ho obtained in line silky 
noodles: that of silver is insoluble in alcohol or water. 

PALM1N is obtained from castor-oil by treatment with 
nitric acid containing a portion of nitrous acid. Tho oil 
becomes in a few hours of a yellow colour, and is rendered 
solid; the yellow colour is accidental, pure nulmin being- 
white: it is very soluble in alcohol and in rather; it melts 
at about |.iO°Fubr. When it lias been dissolved in boiling 
alcohol, it is deposited in small opaline grains as the solution 
cuois. 

PALMl'NA, Mr. Gray’s name for a genus of Cirrhi- 
pedos, dilVering from ()/iott in having but one auricle. 

PALMi'PKDKS, Cuvier’s name for his sixth order of 
birds, and thus defined by him :— 

Feet formed for natation, that is to say, implanted ill 
the posterior pai l of tho body, articulated to short and com¬ 
pressed tarsi, and pulinated or webbed between tho toes, 
are their characteristic. A close-set lustrous plumage sa¬ 
turated with an oily juice, and furnished near the skin with 
a thick down,.,defends them from the water on which they 
live. They are the only birds which liavcihc neck exceed¬ 
ing, sometimes greatly, lliolength of the feet, a provision 
accorded to them because, swimming as they do at the sur¬ 
face, tli^y have often to search in the depth below. Their 
sternum is very long, guarding well tho greater part of 
their viscera, and only having oil each side a notch or an 
oval hole furnished with membruncs. Their stomach is 
generally a muscular gizzard, tho craca nro long, and tho 
lower larynx simple, but tumid with cartilaginous capsules 
in one family. 

Cuvier divides his Ih!mi pedes into four families. The 
I Kerrs iHrachtfpterre ); tho Lnngipenncs or Grands vai- 
tiers (Albatrosses, &c); tho Totipalmcs (Pelicans, &c.); 
and the LamHlirnstres (Swans, Geese, Ducks, &c.). 

p a u J?enuB of Madreporjsa. 

PALMS am woody plants, usuully trees, with simple 
stems, inhabiting the warmer parts of tho world and espe- 
c :™y j ro l )lcu l countries. They constitute a natural order 
ot i ,Imogens most important on account of the many uses 
to which the species or their products are applied, but in 
reality nearly allied to the Liliaceous and Juncaceous or 
Rushy plants of northern countries. Linnccus, who had 
scarcely any means ot judging of the real structure of their 
frueliUcatton, and was therefore uncertain where to station 
t;..:a in his sexual system, placed them in an Appendix bv 
themselves and called them the Princes of Vegetation • it“ 
has now however been ascertained that they chiellv bolmw 
to Hexandrio. Momma, and Diwcia. 1 1 long 


part abortive, so that the ovary is only one-celled. Tho 
ovaries are almost always solitary, and erect in each cell, 
but sometimes two are present, which in that case stand 
side by side; they are orthotropoua in some genera and 
nnatropous in others. The styles are very short, the stig¬ 
mas simple. 

The fruit varies extremely in its consistence and appear¬ 
ance. Sometimes it is 3-celk*d, often one-celled ; in such 

ecies as the Cocoa-nut it is a kind of drupe covered by a 
course fibrous rind ; in others it is a soft sweet, eatable peri¬ 
carp, as in the date; in others its surface is broken up into 
lozenge* shaped spaces, us in llieSngus, whose fruit looks as 
if covered with scale-armour. The seed is single, either 
solid or hollow, and consists principally of albumen of a 
lleshy, oily, homy, or cartilaginous texture, within which 
is lodged a very small cylindrical embryo at some part of 
the surface distant from the liilum. 

That palms were among the first land-plants which were 
created, is proved by the numerous remains of their fruit 
and leaves which occur in the coal formations; and remains 
of them are occasionally mot with through all the more recent 
fresh-water rocks. They appear to prefer a soil in some mea¬ 
sure salt, although many species are inhabitants altogether 
of inland districts and even of high mountains. Their geo¬ 
graphical limits appear to be within 36° N. lat. in America, 
44° N. lat. in Europe, 34° N. lat in Asia, and 38° S. lat. 
in the southern hemisphere; and, according to Von Martius, 
their powers of migration are extremely small; none of 
them have been able to cross tho ocean without the aid of 
man. Their favourite stations arc said to be the banks of 
rivers and watercourses, and tho sea-sliore, some species 
scattered singly and others collected together into large 
forests. 

There is scarcely a species of this order in which some 
useful property is not found. The cocoa-nut, the date, and 
others arc valued for their fruit; the fan-palm and many 
more, for their foliage, whose hardness and durability render 
it an excellent material for thatching; the sweet juice of the 
palmyra [Borassus] when fermented yields wine; the centre 
of the Sago-palm abounds in nutritive starch; the trunk of 
the Iriartea orCeroxylon exudes a valuable vegetable wax; 
oil is expressed in abu^lanoe from the oil-palm; an astrin¬ 
gent matter resembling dragon’s blood is produced by Cala¬ 
mus Draco;.many of the species contain within their leaves 
so hard a kind of fibrous matter, that it is employed instead 
of needles, or so tough that it is manufactured into cord¬ 
age ; and finally, their trunks are in some cases valued for 
their strength and used as timber, or for their elasticity, or 
their flexibility, as in the cane-palm. 
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The number of species is estimated at about 1000, divided 
into 59 genera, distributed through 5 tribes. 

(Martius, Palmarum Famiiia ejusque Genera denuo Ulus - 
train ; also the Genera and Species Palmarum of the same 
author; Endlicher’s Genera JfVantarum , p. 244; and Lind- 
ley’s Natural Systetn of Botany , ed. 2, p. 343.) 
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A cluster of fruit of the Phrenix Ductylifera, or Dnte P.ilm, with the spnthe 
from viiirh they spring. 1, A separate flower. 2. The ovary. 2, A section 
of the Iruit, containing a single seed, in the middle of whose back is seeu a 
papilla, which indicates tin: seat of the embryo. 

PALMULA'RIA, a genus of Polypi aria Memhra- 
nacea. 

PA'LMYRA, TADMOR. Both these names are derived 
from the palm-trees which once grow in the neighbour* 
hood of this antient city. Palmyra is situated in an oasis of 
the Syrian desert, nearly half-way between theOrontes and 
the Euphrates, and about 140 miles east-north-east of Da¬ 
mascus, in 34° 24' N. lat. and 3b° 20' E. long., according to 
Major Rennell. (Comparative Geography of Western 
Asia.) 

The circumstance of Palmyra being situated in an oasis 
sheltered by bills to the west and north-west, and supplied 
with wholesome water, and on a line leading from the coast 
of Syria to the regions of Mesopotamia, Persia, and India, 
must have pointed it out in very early times to the caravans 
as a convenient halting-place in tho midst of the desert. 
The Phoenicians were probably early acquainted with it, 
and may have suggested to Solomon, with whom the king of 
Tyre was in alliance, the idea of establishing an emporium 
there. We read in the Second Book of Chronicles (viii. 4), 
that Solomon * built Tadmor in the wilderness, and all the 
store cities which he built in Hamath/ Hamath was a 
town and territory extending along the hanks of theOrontes, 
and bordering <m the Syrian desert. After this we read no 
more of Tadmor in the Scriptures, hut John of Antioch, 
probably from sorao tradition, says that it was destroyed by 
Nebuchadnezzar. The first notice which we have of it in 
Roman history is that M. Antony, being in Syria, marched 
to surprise it, expecting a rich booty, but tho inhabitants dis¬ 
appointed him by transporting their goods beyond the 
Euphrates. 

In the time of Pliny it was the intermediate emporium of 
the trade with the East, a city of merchants and factors, 
who traded with tho Parthians on one hand and tho Ro¬ 
mans on the other. The produce of India found its way to 
the Roman world through Palmyra. It afterwards became 
allied to the empive as a free stalo, ana was greatly favoured 
by Hadrian and the Antonincs, under whom it attained its 
greatest splendour. 

Odenatus, a native of Palmyra, having rendered great 
services to the Roman empire in a war against the Persians, 
assumed, with tho consent of Gallienus, the title of king of 
PMroyra, and Gallienus conferred upon him the command 


of all the forces in the East. Orlenatus obtained several 
victories over the Persians, but being at last treacherously 
killed, his wife Zcnobia, an aspiring woman, assumed the 
crown, and styling herself Queen of the East, asserted her 
sovereignty over Mesopotamia and Syria. 

The confusion into which the empire was thrown hv do¬ 
mestic dissension and tlio numerous aspirants to tho throne 
left Zenobia undisturbed for several years, during the latter 
part of the reign of Gallienus and the subsequent reign of 
Claudius. But after Aurelianus was proclaimed emperor, 
lie resolved to put down Zenobia, who had extended her 
conquests over part of Asia Minor. Auvelian soon reco¬ 
vered that province, and defeated Zenobia’s troops near 
Antioch, and afterwards at Emcsa, in a great battle in 
which tho queen commanded in person. Zenobia retired 
to Palmyra, which appears to have been strongly fortified, 
as it required a long siege and a number of military engines 
to reduce it. Zenobia endeavoured to escape towards the 
Euphrates, but was overtaken by the soldiers of A Indian 
and made prisoner. Palmyra then surrendered, and Au- 
relian left a garrison in it. lie put to death several of the 
chief otlieers ot Zenobia, and among others her minister, 
the philosopher Longinus. After somo time, the people of 
Palmyra revolted, and killed the Roman garrison. Au- 
relian, on receiving information of it in Thrace, marched 
quickly back to Syria, and having entered Palmyra without 
resistance, directed an indiscriminate slaughter of the in¬ 
habitants. This is averred by his own letter to Probus, 
whom he appointed governor of the place, and which has 
been preserved by Vopiscus. Zenobia appeared ns a captive 
in the triumphal procession of Aurelian at Rome, after 
which she was allowed to reside at a country-house near 
Tibur, where she spent the remainder of her life. Kynccllus 
says that she married a Roman senator, and had children 
by him. A Latin inscription at Palmyra, copied by Wood 
and Dawkins, shows that the place was garrisoned by the 
Romans under Diocletian, who built or restored several 
edifices. Justinian is mentioned by Procopius as having 
fortified Palmyra and placed a garrison in it. The Moslems 
took it under the caliphate of Abu Bekr, Mohammed’s 
successor. (Ockley, History of the Saracens.) We hear 
no more of Palmyra after this till the twelfth century, when 
Benjamin of Tudela visited it. He says it was encom¬ 
passed by a wull, and that there were in it 4000 .lews, 
valiant and prepared for battle, who make war with the 
children of Edom and the children of Garnh or the Arabians 
(the Agarenes of the Christian historians of the middle ages), 
subject unto the kingdom of Noialdinus, and-they help tho 
bordering Islnnnclitcs. Among them Isaac, surnamed 
GroccuB, and Nathan and Uziel, have the pre-eminence. 
(Purchas, ix., eh. 5.) The latest historical notice of Pal¬ 
myra is its plunder in 1400 by the army of Tamerlane. It 
has been in a ruined aiul desolate state for centuries past, 
and tho spot is inhabited by a small tribe of Bcdowin 
Arabs, who have built their hovels in tho peristyle of the 
great temple. 

The first appearance of Palmyra is very striking. Its 
innumerable columns and other ruins, extending nearly a 
mile and a half in length and unobstructed by modern 
buildings, contrast by their snow-white appearance with tho 
yellowish sand of the desert. But, examined separately, 
few of these remains can he called beautiful ns works of 
art. The largest columns do not exceed 4 feet in diameter 
and 40 feet in height. There is a creal sameness in tho 
architecture, all the columns being Corinthian, with the 
exception of those which surround tho temple of the Sun, 
whicn are Ionic and fluted. (Irby and Man Hob, Travels in 
Syria , '$c. in 1817-18.) Upon tho whole, the ruins of Pal¬ 
myra are inferior in grandeur and style to those of Baalbek. 
The most interesting remains of Palmyra aro perhaps its 
sepulchres, which are outside of the walls of the antient 
city, and are built in the shape of square towers, from throe 
to five stones high, each forming a sepulchral chamber, with 
recesses divided into four or five compartments for the re¬ 
ception of the dead bodies. Some of the chambers are orna¬ 
mented with sculptures and fluted Corinthian pilasters, and 
the walls art? stuccoed white. The ceiling, on which the 
paint is still perfect, is ornamented like that of tlio peristyle 
of the temple of tho Sun at Baalbek, with the heads of 
various deities disposed in diamond-shaped divisions. Re¬ 
mains of mummies and mummy-cloths are found resembling 
those of Egypt. The linos of the streets and the foundations 
of tho bouses WO distinguishable in some places. Small 
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rows of columns denote the areas of the open courts of > 
private houses, as at Pompeii. The inscriptions found at I 
Palmyra are either Greek or Palmyrene, with the exception j 
of one in Hebrew and one or two in Latin. On the inscrip- , 
tions of Palmyra see the work 4 Inscriptiones Grteero Pal- | 
my renorum cum Annotationibus Edw. Bernardi et Thomm i 
Smitlii/ Utrecht, 1698, and that of the orientalist Father ' 
Giorgi, ‘De Inscript ionibus Palmyrcnis qua? in Musmo 
Capitolino adservantur interpretandis Epistola,’ Rome, L7H2. 
Giorgi makes out a Palmyrene alphabet, which Barth6lemy 
had attempted to do before him, but not successfully. Tho 
antieut commerce of Palmyra has been discussed by llccrcn. 
{Journal of Education , vol. ii., and the references there 
given.) * 

Wood and Dawkins visited Palmyra about the middle of 
the last century, and published a description of its remains, 
with plates, folio, London, 1758. Since that time Volney, 
Cassas, Bankes, Irby, and other travellers have visited the 
same. 

PALMY'RA (Zoology), Savigny’s name for a genus of 
])nrsi branch in to. Annelids, distinguishable by their upper 
iasciculsr, the bristle-like or hair-like processes forming 
wlucli are large, flattened, disposed in a fan-shape, and 
brilliant as polished gold. Their cirrlii and branchiro are 
but littio marked. Their body is elongated, and they have 
two rather long and three ven small tentacles. 

The only species known is Palmyra nurifera, Say. 

Locality .—Seas of the Isle of France. 

PALMYRA, a name applied by the Europeans in India 
to the stately palm called by botanist* Bur ass us Jhbrllifnrmis. 
(Borarsi’s.) This by the Hindus is called Tal and Tar , 
whence its sap is named farce, and this being fermented 
to produce a spirit, lias given origin to the toddy of Euro¬ 
peans. This tree is common in tho islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago and tho southern parts of India, and extends 
oven us fur north ns 3l)° of N. latitude. Its leaves arc em¬ 
ployed in mnkiug fans and punkahs, und also in thatching: 
the fruit is eaten: the sap is drank in its natural state, and 
forms a refreshing beverage, or is evaporated to make ./floury, 
or coarse sugar; hut if fermented, it forms one of the intoxi¬ 
cating liquors of tropical count lies. This tree often presents 
a very rimmikable appearance, that of growing apparently 
nut of the centre of the haiiynn tree (lucus indicu). This 
has been well explained by Dr. Roxburgh*: the seed of 
tho latter, having been eaten by birds, is by them frequently 
deposited on the moist upper parts of the leaves and spat lies 
of the Palmyra tree, where germinating, it soon sends down 
its descending shoots or roots, which, in course of time, 
entirely eneirclo the palm. This finally appears with only 
its hunch of leaves projecting beyond the trunk of the 
bail}un-tree, out of winch it appears to be growing, though 
actually older, und, like it, having its roots fixed in the 
ground. 

PALO DE VACA. [Cow-tree.] 

PALOMPNO Y VELASCO, DON ACISLO ANTO¬ 
NIO, an eminent Spanish painter, was born in 1653 (some 
say 1658), at Bujulaiiee, near Cordova, in the university 
of which city he became a student, but his predilection 
for the arts induced him to take instruction m painting 
from Don Juan d« Valdes Leal, in whose company he went 
in 1G78 to Madrid to make himself acquainted with the 
styles of different schools. He was introduced to king 
Charles II. by tho celebrated Cuello, and obtained through 
the friendship of Carenno a commission to paint the gallery 
Del Ciervo. He painted the history of Psyche so entirely to 
the king s satisfaction that he guve him the title of his prin¬ 
cipal painter, and a considerable pension. He obtained such 
numerous commissions, that notwithstanding his extraor¬ 
dinary industry, he was often unable to do more than fur¬ 
nish the design, leaving it. to be finished by his pupil Dio- 
msco v mal. His reputation continued to increase, and all 
lus works, which>he executed at Valencia, Salamanca, Gra¬ 
mma, aim Cordova, to which cities he was successively 
invited, were highly approved. It has been a reproach to 
him that ftm »ng some of his grandest works, such as the 
Confession of St. ieter in the cathedral of Valencia, and 
those in the cathedral of Cordova, his figures are too faith¬ 
ful transcripts of ordinary lilo. \Vhut he executed himself, 
whether m oil or in ne>co, is distinguished bv invention and 
Tius. and-hw perspective ami colouring’are admirable. 
He died at Madrid, April 13, 

Palomino is tho author of a work in three parts, theoreti¬ 
cal, practical, and biographical. The first two bear the title 


of 4 El Museo pictorico y Escala optica.* The third part, 

4 El Parnaso Espanol pictorico, tomo terceiro,* Madrid, 
1724, though perhaps only intended as an appendix to the 
two others, is by fer the most important and interesting. He 
may be considered, says FtAeB, as the Vasari of Spam, as 
copious, as credulous, as negligent of dates, too garrulous for 
energy, too indefinite for the delineation 'of character, but 
eminently useful with the emendations of modern anrl more 
accurate biographers. 

PALOS, a little port of Andalucia, on the south-western 
coast of Spain, has become celebrated as the spot whence 
Columbus sailed on his first voyage of discovery on the. 
morning of the 3rd of August, 1492. [Columhus.] Pre¬ 
vious to this, the port of Palos had been condemned, owing 
to some dismeanour of its inhabitants, to maintain two cara¬ 
vels for a twelvemonth for the public service, and it was to 
this circumsflmcc that it owed, what afterwards proved the 
honour, of furnishing the vessels employed in the discovery 
of the New World. The town, which at all times was very 
small, now contains 1100 inhabitants, whose only trade con¬ 
sists of wine, brandy distilleries for the consumption of 
Seville, and wood from the pine-forests in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Tho only remarkable building is a convent, for¬ 
merly a temple consecrated to Proserpine, and which, dur¬ 
ing the middle ages, was occupied by the knights of the 
Temple. 

(Minano, Diccionario Oeogra/ico dc Esparto y Portugal, 
vol. vi.; Navarrele, Colcccion dc Viagcs,\o\. ii.; Munoz, 
Hist, del Nttevo-Mundo.) 

PALSY. [Paralysis.] 

PAJAJDPNA (Malacology). [Peristomians.] 

PALY'THOA, a genus of zoopbytic animals allied to 
Alcyonium. [Zoantharia.] 

PAM1ERS, the chief town of an nrrondissement in the 
department of A ridge or Arridge in Franee. It is situated in 
the valley of the Arridgc, and on the right bank of that river, 
about 10 miles north of Foix, the capital of the deportment, 
and about 40 miles south by cast of Toulouse. Pamiers was 
known in tho middle ages by the name of Fredclas or Frc- 
dclatiun, and it ranked as the capital of the county of Foix. 
The town is of middling size; and though the streets are 
well laid out, the houses are ill built. There is a cathedral, 
said to have been built from the designs of the architect 
Mansard; also a small theatre. The population, in 1831, 
was 5150 for the town, or 6048 for the whole commune; in 
1836, it was 6905 for the commune. The chief manufac¬ 
tures are of steel, files, scythes, ordinary woollen cloth, and 
cotton and woollen yam; the wool employed is Spanish. 
There arc eight yearly fairs. Considerable trade in coni is 
carried on. The environs of the town arc rich in corn, 
fruit, and pasturage. Pamiers is the seat of a bishopric; 
the bishop is a suffragan of the archbishop of Toulouse; his 
diocese comprehends the department, Iliere are in the 
town a subordinate court of justice and a high school. 
There is a chalybeate spring in the neighbourhood' which is 
considered to be serviceable for chronic disorders. 

The arrondissement of Pamiers comprehends the northern 
part of the department, and is divided into six cantons or 
districts, each under a justice of the peace: it comprehends 
115 communes, and had, in 1831, a population of 73,753. 

PAMPAS. [Plaixs.] 

PAMPKLU'NA, or PAMPLO'NA. [Navarra.] 

PA ; MFIJI LUS was a native of*Atnphipolis (Suidas, 
Apelles), but he studied his art under Eupompus of Sicyon, 
and succeeded in establishing the school which his master 
founded. Eupompus was a native of Sicyon and the founder 
of the Sicyonian school of painting. He introduced a new 
style of art, and added a third, the Sicyonic, to the till then 
only acknowledged two distinct styles of painting, known 
previously as the Helladic and the Asiatic, but subsequently 
to Eupompus as the Attic and the Ionic. These two styles, 
with the Sicyonic, henceforth formed the three characteristic 
styles of Grecian painting. (Pliny, xxxv. 10,36.) Through 
his pupil Panrphilus, Eupompus established those principles 
of art which Euphr&nor, Apelles, Protogenes, and Aristides 
successfully developed. 

The characteristic?of the Sicyonic school were, a stricter 
attention to dramatic truth of composition, and a finer and a 
more systematic style of design. The leading principles of 
Eupompus were, that man should bo represented as ho 
actually appears, not as ho really is, and that naturo herself 
was to bo imitated, not an artist. (Pliny, xxxiv. 8, 19.) 
Such was the answer which Eupompus gave to Lysippus, 
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upon being asked by him which of his predecessors he 
should imitate. 

Pamphilus succeeded EuponipuB in the school of Sicyon, 
and taught his principles tq^j£pelles. He was, says Pliny 
(xxxv. 10, 36), the first painter who was skilled in all the 
sciences, * omnibus Hteris eruditus/ particularly arithmetic 
and geometry, without which he denied that art could be 
perfected. By arithmetic and geometry we must understand 
those principles of the art which can be reduced to rule: 
by arithmetic, the system of the construction and the propor¬ 
tions of the parts of the human body; by geometry, per¬ 
spective and optics, at least so much or them as is necessary 
to give a correct representation of and a proper balance to the 
figure. Flaxman properly explains the terms by the rules 
of proportion and motion; he remarks, * How geometry and 
arithmetic were applied to the study of the human figure, 
Vitruvius informs us from the writings of Greek artists, 
perhaps from those of Pamphilus himself: “ a roan,'’ says he, 
“ may be so placed with his arms and legs extended, that 
his navel being made the centre, a circle can be drawn 
round touching the extremities of his fingers and toes. In 
the like manner a man standing upright, with his arms 
extended, is enclosed in a square the extreme extent of his 
arms being equal to his height.”' Flaxman remarks also, 
that' it is impossible to see the numerous figures springing, 
jumping, dancing, and falling in the Herculaneum paint¬ 
ings on the painted vases, and the antique basso-relievos, 
without being assured that the painters and sculptors must 
have employed geometrical figures to determine tho degrees 
of curvature in the body, and angular or rectilinear extent 
of the limbs, and to fix the centre of gravity.’ 

Such was tho authority of Pamphilus, says Pliny (xxxv. 
10, 36), that chietly through his influence, first in Sicyon 
and then throughout all Greece, noble youth were taught 
the art of drawing before all others; it was considered 
amongst the first of liberal arts, and was practised exclu¬ 
sively by the free-born, for there was a law prohibiting all 
slaves the use of the oestrum or graphis (ypatpic). 

In this school of Pamphilus, the most famous of all the 
schools of antient painting, the progressive courses of study 
occupied the long period of ten years, comprehending in¬ 
struction in drawing, ‘arithmetic/geometry, anatomy, and 
painting in its different branches. The fee of admission was 
no less than a talent (Pliny, xxxv. 10, 36); a large fee, for j 
the Attic talent, which is most probably here alluded to, 
was about 216/. sterling. Pliny mentions that Apelles and 1 
Melanthius both paid this fee. Apelles studied under 
Ephorus of Ephesus before he entered the school of Pam¬ 
philus at Sicyon. Pausias of Sicyon also studied encaustic 
under Pamphilus, but Pliny does not inform us whether he 
belonged to his school and paid the above-mentioned fee. 

Pamphilus, like his master Eupompus, seems to have been 
occupied principally with the theory of art and with teach¬ 
ing, for we have very scanty notices of his works. Yet he 
and his pupil Melanthius, according to Quintilian (xii. 10), 
were the most renowned amongst the Greeks for composi¬ 
tion. We have accounts of only four of his paintings, the 
' Heraclidse/ mentioned by Aristophanes ( Plutus , 385), and 
three others mentioned by Pliny—the Battle of Plilius and 
Victory of the Athenians, Ulysses on the Raft, and a rela¬ 
tionship, • cognatio/ probably a family portrait; these pic¬ 
tures were all conspicuous for the scientific arrangement of 
their parts, and their subjects certainly afford good mate¬ 
rials for fine composition. 

Tho period of Pamphilus is sufficiently fixed by the cir¬ 
cumstance of his having taught Apelles, and he conse¬ 
quently nourished somewhat before and about the time of 
Philip II. of Macedon, from b.c. 388 to about b.c. 348. He 
left writings upon the arts, but they have unfortunately suf¬ 
fered the common fate of the writings of every other antient 
artist. He wrote on painting and famous painters. 

PA'MPHILUS was bishop of Caesarea in Palestine, and 
the intimate friend of Eusebius, who was called Patnphili 
after him. [Eusebius.] He is said to have been born at 
Berytus, and to have been educated by Pierius. He spent 
the greater part of his life in Crnarea, where he suffered 
martyrdom in the year 309. 

He was a man of profound learning, and devoted himself 
chiefly to the study of the Scriptures and the works 
of Christian writers. Jerome states that he wrote out with 
his own hand the greater part of Origen's works. He 
founded a library at Csesarea, chiefly consisting of eccle¬ 
siastical works, which became celebrated throughout the 
P. C., No. 1061. 


Christian world. It was destroyed before the middle of tho 
seventh century. He constantly lent and gave away copies 
of the Scriptures. Both Eusebius and Jerome speak in the 
highest terms of his piety and benevolence. 

Jerome states that Pamphilus composed an apology for 
Origen before Eusebius; but at a later period having dis¬ 
covered that the work which he had taken for Pamplnlus’s 
was only the first book of Eusebius’s apology for Ongen. lie 
denied that Pamphilus wrote anything except short letters 
to his friends. The truth seems to be that the first five books 
of the ‘ Apology for Orgen’ were composed by Eusebius and 
Pamphilus jointly, and the sixth book by Eusebius alone, 
after the death of Pamphilus. Another work which Fam- 
philus effected in conjunction with Eusebius was an edition 
of the Septuagint, from the text in Origen’s 4 Hexapia.* 
This edition was generally used in the Eastern church. 
Montfaucon and Fabricius have published ‘Contents of the 
Acts of the Apostles* as a work of Pamphilus ; hut this is 
in all probability the production of a later writer. 

Eusebius wrote a ‘Life of Pamphilus/ in three books, 
which is now entirely lost, with the exception of a few frag¬ 
ments, and even of these tho genuineness is extremely 
doubtful. We have however notices of him in the ‘Eccle¬ 
siastical History’ of Eusebius (vii. 32), and in the ‘ De Viris 
Illustribus* and other works of Jerome. (Larduer’s Credi¬ 
bility, part ii., c. 59, und tho authorities there quoted.) 

PAMPUY'LIA(na/i0v\ca), a province of Asia Minor, for¬ 
merly called Mopsopia according to Pliny (Hist. Nat. ,v. 26), 
extended along the coast of the Mediterranean from Olhia 
to Ptolemais* (a distance of G40 stadia according to Strabo, 
xiv., p. 667): it was bounded on the north by Pisidia, on 
the west by Lycia and the south-western part of Phrygia, 
and on the east by Cilicia. Pampliyliu was separated from 
Pisidia by Mount Taurus, and was drained by numerous 
streams which flowed from the high land of Pisidia. The 
eastern part of the coast is described by Captain Beaufort 
as flat, sandy, and dreary, but this remark does not apply 
to the interior of the country, which, according to Mr. Fel¬ 
lows’s account (Excursion in Asia Minor , p. 204), is very 
beautiful and picturesque. The western part of the coast 
is surrounded by lofty mountains, which rise from the sea 
and attain tho greatest height in Mount Solyma on the 
eastern borders of Lycia. The western part of the country 
is composed, according to Mr. Fellows (p. 184), ‘for thirty 
or forty miles, of a mass of incrusted or petrified vegetable 
matter, lying embosomed, as it were, in the side of the high 
range of marble mountains which must originally have 
formed the coast of this country. As the streams, and in¬ 
deed large rivers, which How from the mountains, enter the 
country formed of this porous mass, they almost totally dis¬ 
appear beneath it; a few little streams only arc kept on 
the surface by artificial means, for the purpose of supplying 
aqueducts and mills, aud being carried along the plain, full 
over the cliffs into the sea. The course of the rivers beneath 
these deposited plains is continued to their termination at a 
short distance out at sea, where the waters of the rivers 
rise abundantly all along the coast, sometimes at the dis¬ 
tance of a quarter of a mile from the shore/ 

The Pamphylians, according to Herodotus (vii. 91), were 
descendants of tho people who followed the fortunes of Am* 
)>hiluchus and Calchas after the destruction of Troy. They 
were subdued by Croesus (Herod., i. 28), and afterwards 
formed part of the Persian etnpire r and supplied Xerxes 
with thirty ships in his expedition agai..st Grceco (Herod., 
vii. 91). We know very little of the history of this pro¬ 
vince, and it is not improbable, considering its proximity to 
Pisidia [Pisidia], that its dependence on >ne Persian em¬ 
pire wus oftentimes merely nominal. Under the Syrian 
kings it formed a separate province including Pisidia ; and 
the same appears to have been the case unuer the Roman 
empire, though it seems to have been sometimes united to 
the province of Galatia. (Tac., Hist., ii. 9.) 

Though Pamphylia was of small extent, it contained se¬ 
veral towns of considerable importance. Olbia, the first 
town on the west, is described by Strabo (xiv., p. 667) as* 
strongly fortified place on the coast; and beyond it, on the 
eastern bank of the Catarractes ( Huden ), was Attalia (Ada- 
/ta), founded by Attalus Philadelphus, king of Pergamua. 
This city was visited by St. Paul in his road from Perge to 

• Pliny ( Bilt. Nat.,*. 26) and Mala (i. 14) make Pampliylia begin aft Phaselis, 
which they reckon a city of Pamphylia; but the majority of writers speak of 
it as a Lycian city. . LWy says that it is.on the boundaries of Lycia and Paw- 
phylia In conflow Lyeiae et Pamphyli* eat,* xxxviL 23). 
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Antioch (Arts, xiv. 25, 26). Mr. Fellows, who visited 
AdaJia in 1838, speaks of it as a small but clean town, 
burlt on a cliff which rises sixty or eighty feet above the 
scsi. and informs us (p. 187) that it contains numerous 
fragments of antient buildings, columns, inscriptions, and 
statues, which are generally built into the walls of the town 
with care and some taste. 

East of Attalia, and 60 stadia from the coast, on the Oes¬ 
trus ( Asku ), was Perge, in the neighbourhood of which was 
a celebrated temple of the Pergman Artemis, at which a 
sacred meeting ( iravfiyvptQ ) was held every year (Cic. in 
Verr i. 20; Strabo, p. 667). Perge was visited twice by 
St. Paul; first, when he came from Paphos in Cyprus (Acts, 
xiii. 13), and the second time, on his road from Pisidia 
(Acts, xiv. 24, 25). Perge was situated between and upon 
the sides of two bills, with an extensive valley in front, and 
backed by the mountains of the Taurus. (Fellows, p. 191.) 
It contains several antient ruins; of which the principal 
me, a large theatre, of the width of 330 feet, a stadium, or 
course for races, and t 'o or three temples. The next 
town which we come to is Aspendus, on the Enrymedon, at 
the distance of 60 stadia from the sea (Strabo, p. 667); the 
greater part of which was built on a precipitous rock (Ar¬ 
rian, i. 26). It appears t» have been a place of considerable 
importance in the time of Alexander, who punished the in¬ 
habitants severely for refusing to contribute fifty talents 
and supply him with the horses which they had been ac¬ 
customed to rear for the king of Persia. (Arrian, i. 26, 27.) 
Under the Seleucidee it was able to send 4000 men against 
Holgo, a town of Pisidia (Polyb.. v. 73, s. 3); and Cicero 
speaks of it in his time ns an antient and noble city, full 
of works of art (Cic. in Verr., i. 20). The site of Aspen¬ 
dus is doubtful. Most modern maps place the modern 
village of Starus upon what is usually supposed to be 
the position of Aspendus; but Mr. bellows states that 
no remains of antiquity are to be beard of in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. East of Aspendus, and beyond the Melas, was 
Sido (Eski), which was founded by the yEolian Greeks 
of Cuma in Mvsia; but the inhabitants, according to 
Arrian (i. 26), did not speak Greek. The ruins of Side, 
which contuin a large theatre, have been described both 
by (.'upturn Beaufort and Mr. Fellows, hut they are far 
inferior to the ruins of most of the other cities of Pam- 
phylia. 

PAN, a deity of the Greek mythology, whose country 
was Arcadia. 11c was the tutelar god of the shepherds. 
Pan is represented with two horns, a goat's beard, a goat's 
tail, and goat's feet, holding the syrinx, a kind of musical 
pipe, which ho was said to have invented. The satyrs are 
his attendants. Pan is mentioned in the'carly mythi as having 
been present at the battle of the Titans, whom he assisted 
in routing by frightening them by a wild noise which ho 
produced by blowing in a sea-shell. He was also said to 
have accompanied Hacchus to India, and that upon one oc¬ 
casion, by uttering a loud scream, which was reneated by 
the echoes, he scared away the enemy. From tnesc inci¬ 
dents the expression ‘panic fear,* meaning a terror produced 
by no obvious or sufficient cause, appears to have been de¬ 
rived. Pan was worshipped at Athens and other Greek 
cities. His worship was introduced into Italy at an early 
eriod, where ho was also called Inuus; and festivals, called 
-uperculia, were instituted in honour of Pan Lupercus, tho 
protector of the tlocks against wolves. According to Servius 
(note to Virgil's ‘ Eclogues/ ii. 31) Pan was also considered 
as the god of Nature, a person ideation of the universe, the 
word pun (irfiv), in Greek, meaning ‘all/ or ‘the whole/ 

PAN, the Hindu name of the leaf of the betle pepper. 
[Pipkh Botlk.) 

N.hN l)S of Athens, tho brother or the nephew of 
1 halms, the tonner according to Pliny and Pausanias, the 
latter according to Strabo, was one of the first of the Greeks 
who attained to any great excellence in painting; but he 
ha* been very improperly termed by some the Cimabue of 
the Greeks, tor all hough the contemporary, he was many 
years the junior ot Polygnotus, Micon, and Dionysius of 
Colophon, who had all deservedly attained the greatest 
fame in Athens considerably before his time 

•Punwnns assisted Phidias in decorating the Olympian 
7 iter, but lus most famous work was the‘Battle of Mara¬ 
thon* in the Pcccilcat Athens; it contained the Iconics or potr 
trail figures of Miltiades, Callimachus, Cyniegirius, generals 
of tht Athenians, and of Dotis and Artaphernes, generals of 
the barbarians (Pliny, xxxv. 8, 34); their respective names 
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were not attached to the figures hi this instance (jEschines 
‘ Against Ctesiphon’), that having already become an anti¬ 
quated custom. These lco(lia$h&ve been considered to signify 
portraits In the fullest senseM the term, but the picture of 
Paneenus cannot have been painted much less than 40 years 
after the battle of Marathon took place, and nearly as many 
after the deaths of most of the above-named generals; for 
the Poecile was built by Cimon in the 3rd year of the 77th 
Olympiad, 20 years after the battle of Marathon; the Olym¬ 
pian Jupiter was painted in the 86th, 35 years later, and 
Pliny mentions the 83rd as the period of Panoenus. The 
portraiture therefore, unless taken from earlier pictures, 
which is very improbable, must in this instance have been 
confined to the costume aiid decorations of generals as 
known to have been worn by them upon the occasion; and 
the 4 Iconics * consequently, whether paintings or statues, 
although sometimes portraits in countenance as well as in 
figure, were apparently not necessarily so. 

The painting of the Battle of Marathon was in four great 
divisions; the first represented the positions of the two 
armies before tho battle, the second and third the principal 
incidents during the battle, and the fourth the total rout 
and liight of the Persians; each in itself an extensive com¬ 
position and fovming an independent picture. (Pausanias, 
i. 15.) It appears that Micon assisted Paneenus in painting 
these pictures, and was fined 30 min® (108/.), for having 
painted the barbarians larger than the Greeks. 

The paintings and decorations of the Olympian Jupiter 
by PansQiiua were on the throne and on the wall around 
the throne of the statue. (Strabo, viii. p. 354.) Tho 
subjects of the paintings wero. Atlas supporting Heaven 
and Earth, with Hercules near him about to relieve him 
from his burden; Theseus and Pcirithous; figures repre¬ 
senting Greece and Salamis, the latter bearing the rostra 
of a ship in her hands; tho Combat of Hercules with 
the Nemean Lion; Ajax and Cassandra; Hippodumia, 
tho daughter of (Enomaus, with her mother; Prometheus 
chained, and Hercules preparing to destroy the vulture which 
preyed upon him; and Penthesilea dying, supported by 
Achilles, with Hesperian nymphs bearing fruit. (Pausanias, 
v. 11.) 

Pliny tells us that Panronus painted the interior of the 
temple of Minerva at Elis with milk and saffron; he 
painted also the inside of Minerva’s shield, but in what 
manner we are not informed. 

Already in the time of Panmnus prize contests were esta¬ 
blished at Corinth and Delphi, in one of which he was 
defeated by Timagoras of Chalcis at the Pythian games. 
(Pliny, xxxv. 9, 35.) Although this is the only notice we 
have of Timagoras, he must have been a painter of consider¬ 
able merit, from this single circumstance. He himself cele¬ 
brated his own victory in verse. 

PAN/ET1US, a Greek philosopher, was a nativo of 
Rhodes. He studied at Athens, under Diogenes the Stoic, 
and afterwards came to Rome, about 140 b.c., where he 
gave lessons of philosophy and was intimato with Scipio 
Aimilianus, the younger Lmlius, and Polybius. After a 
time Pamotius returned to Athens, where he became the 
leader of the Stoic school, and where he died at a very ad¬ 
vanced age. Posidonius, Scylax of Halicarnassus, Hecaton, 
and Mnesarclius are mentioned among his disciples. 
Pametius was not apparently a strict Stoic, but was rather 
au Eclectic philosopher who tempered the austerity of 
his sect by adopting something of the more refined style 
and milder principles of Plato and the other earlier Aca¬ 
demicians. (Cicero, Ds Finibus , iv. 28.) Cicero, who speaks 
repeatedly of the works of Pansetius in terms of the highest 
veneration, and acknowledges that he borrowed much from 
them, says that Pansetius styled Plato ‘the divine* and 
‘ the Homer of philosophy/ and only dissented from him on 
the subject of the immortality of the soul, which he seems 
not to have admitted. (TuscuL Quarst , i. 32.) 

Aulus Gellius (xii. 5) says that Pan&tius rejected the 
principle of apathy adoptod by the later Stoics, and returned 
to Zeno’s original meaning, namely, that the wise man 
ought to know how to master the impressions which he 
receives through the senses. In a letter of consolation 
which Papmtius wrote to Q. Tubero, mentioned by Cicero 
(De Finibus , iv. 9), he instructed him bow to endure 
pain, but never laid it down as a principle that pain 
was not an evil. He was very temperate in his opinions, 
and lie often replied to difficult questions with modest 
hesitation, saying M%* f 1 1 will consider/ 
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None of the works of Pantotius have come down, to us, 
but their titles and a few sentences from them are quoted 
by Cicero, Diogenes Laertius, and others. He wrote a 
treatise 4 On Duties,’ the substance of which Cicero merged 
in his own work * De Officiis.’i Cicero says that PansBtius had 
divided his subject into three parts: the first treated of those 
cases in which men deliberate between what ia honest and 
what is dishonest; the second, concerning what is useful and 
what ia disadvantageous; and the third, of those cases in 
which the useAil is opposed to the honest: that he treated 
the two first in a masterly manner* but did not go on with 
the third part, although he had promised to do so, and though 
lie lived for thirty years after he had composed the others. 
His disciple Posidonius supplied in .some degree the deft 
ciency. (De Officii* , iii. 2, and Epist. ad Ait., xvi. 11.) 

Paneetius wrote a treatise 4 On Divination,* of which Cicero 
probably made use in his own work on the same subject. 
In book ii. 42, Cicero quotes Panmtius as * one among the 
Stoics who rejected the predictions of the soothsayers; and 
liis disciple, Scylax of Halicarnassus, an astrologer himself, 
and also a distinguished statesman in his native town, as 
one who despised all the Chaldman arts of fortune-telling.' 
Pansotius wrote a treatise 'On Tranquillity of Mind,’ which 
some suppose may have been marie use of by Plutarch in 
his work bearing the same title. He wrote also a book 'On 
Providence,* mentioned by Cicero (Ad Atticum , xiii. 8), 
another ' On Magistrates,' and one 4 On Heresies,* or 
sects of philosophers. His book * On Socrates,’ quoted by 
Diogenes Laertius, and by Plutarch in his ‘ Life of Aristides,* 
made probably a part of the last-mentioned work. LacrtiuR 
and Seneca quote several opinions of Panmtius concerning 
ethics and metaphysics, and also physics. He argued 
that the torrid zone was inhabited, contrary to the common 
opinion of his time. Seneca (Episk, 116) relates his prudent 
and dignified reply to a young man who had asked his 
advice on the passion of love. For further information con¬ 
cerning this distinguished philosopher of antiquity, 6ee 
4 DisputatioHistorico-Critica de Pansotio Rhodie by F. G. 
van Lynden, Leyden, 1802; and Chardon de la Rochette, 

4 Melanges dc Critique at de Philologie, 9 vol. i., Paris, 

1812. 

PANAMA', THE ISTHMUS OF, constitutes the most 
eastern and the narrowest portion of the long isthmus by 
which the two Americas are united. It extends, together 
with the province of Veragua, which is contiguous to it on 
the west, from 77° to 83° W. long., between 7° 20' and 10° 
N. lat. When measured along its curve, the length from 
east to west is nearly 500 miles, but its width varies from 
30 to 100 miles. It may cover a surface of about 30,000 
square miles, or considerably more than the extent of Ire¬ 
land. 

, The town of Santa Maria, the first European settlement 
in America, was founded by Balboa, in 1510, on this isth¬ 
mus,* but the site is now hardly known. Though the com¬ 
paratively small width of the isthmus was soon discovered, 
and the great advantages which it offered to a speedy and 
easy communication between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
were apparent, yet for three hundred year* after this dis¬ 
covery the natural features of this region were entirely un¬ 
known. Robertson, in his 4 H istory of America,’ observes 
that the isthmus is traversed in all its length by a range of 
high mountains; and it is only of late years that Mir. Lloyd, 
an Englishman, has surveyed the most eastern and nar¬ 
rowest part of it. 

Surface, Soil . Climate, and River*.— The place where 
the Andes of South America terminate has not been quite 
ascertained. On our maps a mountain is laid down, near 
8° N. lat., which is called the Peak of Candelaria, but it is 
not known whether it is connected with the Andes or is an 
isolated summit. There are some reasons for supposing 
that it is not connected with that mountain-range. But it 
is certain that west of this mountain (77° 30' W. long.) no 
range of hills or mountains, not even an isolated elevation 
of modefltte height occurs, and thktthe whole isthmus be¬ 
tween the two seas is a fiat country, only a few feet above 
high-water mark. This low country extends westward for 
more than a hundred miles to the western extremity of, 
Mandingo Bay. The average width of this part of the Isth- , 
in us does not exceed forty miles, and Opposite Mandingo j 
Buy, called also the Gulf of S. Bias* it contracts to less 
than iliirty miles. The shores on both oceans are rocky, and j 
the whole region appears to consist of an immense mass of 
rock. The rocks however are covered by a thick layer of 


vegetable mould, and are covered with high forest-treei* 
The shores of the Caribbean Sea !u*o difficult of a cc ess for 
large vessels, being lined with numerous small rocky islands 
called key*. Two rivers drain the Isthmus. They are 
called respectfully Chuounaque and Chepo, and rise near 
78° 3O' W. long. The Chucunaque runs east-south-east 
about eighty miles, and turning west by an abrupt bend 
falls into the Bay of S. Miguel; the Chepo or Ballano 
runs west-north-west, and empties itself into the Gulf of 
Panamk, about 24 miles east of the town, making a simi¬ 
lar turn to the south. Both rivers are navigable for 
large river barges as f&r as the places where the great 
bend occurs. With all the advantages which this region 
possesses from its great fertility and the vicinity of two 
great oceans and navigable rivers, it is thinly inhabited, 
and chietly by a tribe of Indians, the Mandingoes or S. BJas 
Indians, who are at constant enmity with the white settlers, 
though they receive in a friendly manner the vessels which 
annually visit the country from Jamaica. The whites have 
only a few settlements on the Chepo river, and even these 
are chiefly occupied by negroes. The small town of Chepo, 
above the bend of the river of that name, is the most con¬ 
siderable settlement of the whites, but the inhabitants 
have little communication with their neighbours the Man- 
dingoes. The scantiness of the population of this region 
is mainly if not entirely to be attributed to the unhealthi- 
ness of the climate. Being open on all sides to a vast expanse 
of ocean, every wind brings rain, and thus hardly a day 
passes in which the country is not drenched by heavy 
showers, which sometimes last for several days together. 
The surface of the country, not having sufficient slope to 
carry off such an ubundance of moisture, is converted into 
an immense swamp. This moisture of the air indeed main¬ 
tains a most luxuriant vegetation, but the great quantity 
of vegetable matter, which is annually reproduced and de¬ 
composed, increases the miasma which exhales from a 
swampy soil under the influence of a vertical sun. 

At the western extremity of Mandingo Bay some hills 
commence, which gradually attain the elevation of moun¬ 
tains, and extend in a continuous chain as far west, as a line 
drawn across the Isthmus from Port Limones to th.c town of 
Panam&, a distance of about. 60 miles. These hills advance 
close to the shores of the Caribbean Sea, where they sur¬ 
round the town of Puerto Velo, but they remain a few miles 
distant from the Pacific, and are separated from it by a level 
prairie destitute of trees. These hills occupy nearly the 
whole width of the Isthmus, but they are divided longitudi¬ 
nally into two ridges, between which lies the valley of the 
river Chagres. The southern ridge does not exceed 1000 
or 1100 feet in height, but the northern rises much higher, 
especially east of Puerto Velo. These hills are generally 
covered with thick and almost, impenetrable forests. The 
valley of the river Chagres is rather narrow, but tho river 
itsolf is navigable to a considerable extent. [Chaorb.] The 
climate in this portion of the Isthmus differs considerably in 
the north and in the south. At Puerto Velo, on the northern 
coast, the rains arc almost continual, and generally descend 
in torrents, a circumstance which renders that place very 
unhealthy. At Panama, on the shores of the Pacific, the 
seasons are regular. In April tho weather becomes cloudy 
about noon, but after drizzling fur half an hour it clears up. 
In May, from nine to eleven o’clock, it is dull with slight 
rains, but the afternoon is fine. In June (hero is rain 
every morning and evening, but the middle of the day is 
fair. As the season advances, the raiir gradually increase, 
and are incessant during July, August, September, and 
October. In November the nights are always rainy and 
cloudy, but during the days the sky begit.s to break. In 
December the weather improves, and in January, February, 
and March a shower of rain is as uncommon as a beam of 
sunshine in the oj^ier season of the year. The valley of the 
Chagres seems to partake rather of the climate of Panama 
than of that of Puerto Velo. At Panamk the thermometer 
in the rainy season is 82 g during the night and 8) c diu lug 
the day; but the winds being at that season variable und 
cool, there is no stagnation in the atmosphere, though the 
rain is incessant. In the dry season the tumporature rises 
to 90 J and even 93° in the day-time, and the days arc very 
sultry, inasmuch as calms prevail at thut season; but the 
land-winds at night are cool, coming chietly from the ad¬ 
jacent mountains; find the climate may be called generally 
healthy, though a considerable mortality sometimes occurs. 

West of a line drawn from the vicinity of Panama to the 
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Bay of Limoncs begins the third region of the Isthmus, 
which extends westward on the Caribbean Sea* to the rocky 
inland called Escudo do Veragua and on the Pacific to the 
innermost corner of the Gulf of Parita, a distance of about 
SO miles. This country exhibits different natural features. 
It is, properly speaking, a plain which rises from both 
oceans with a very gentle ascent towards the middle of the 
Isthmus. Numerous isolated hills however, rising from 
300 to 500 feet above their base, are dispersed over the sur¬ 
face of this plain. These hills occur much more frequently 
towards the extremities of the region near the mountains of 
Puerto Velo and the tableland or Veragua; iu the middle 
of the region are plains of considerable extent, especially 
between the towns of Chagres and Chorrera; on these 
plains some isolated ridges of hills of inconsiderable height 
occur. The hills are generally covered with trees, but the 
plains and low grounds which surround them are savannahs 
or prairies, destitute of trees, but covered with grass, which 
supplies pasture to numerous herds of cattle and horses. 
Though the vegetation of this region is generally much loss 
vigorous than in the country farther east, there are several 
cultivated tracts and others which may be cultivated. The 
climate also is much more healthy, especially on the slope 
towards the Pacific, which in climate and season exactly re¬ 
sembles the country surrounding the town of Panama. 
The country along the shores of the Caribbean Sea is far 
less healthy, and the season much more irregular. Accord¬ 
ingly we find that the southern districts are comparatively 
thickly settled, while the northern are nearly uninhabited. 
The principal rivers of this region are the Trinidad and the 
Caymito or Chorrera. The Trinidad enters the Chagres 
uboul 24 miles from its mouth, after a course of about 60 
miles. It rises near the south coast, not far from the town 
of Chorrera, and is navigable in the greatest part of its 
course us far up as the town of Capua. Traversing the 
Isthmus iu a diagonal line from south-west to north-oast, 
the agricultural produce of the more inhabited districts 
is conveyed by this river to Chagres. The Caymito or 
Chorrera is formed by several petty streams which descend 
horn the eastern declivity of the table-land of Veragua, and 
though its course is short, it is navigable to the town 
of Chorrera. There is a harbour at its mouth, but the 
anchorage is bad and exposed. 

West of tins region is the table-laud (mesa) of Veragua. 
Its eastern ascent is formed by projecting mountains of great 
elevation, rising abruptly, and frequently exhibiting an 
almost perpendicular face of bare rock. The surface of the 
table-land itself is very uneven, and several summits on it 
rise to a great height. The Peak de Veragua is stated to 
attain nearly 9000 feet above the sea-level. In some places 
however there are plains of considcrutde extent. The genera 
elevation of this table-land above the sea-level is supposec 
to be between 3000 and 4000 feet. It approaches the 
Caribbean Sea within a few miles, ami is separated from 
it by a narrow and slightly lnlly tract. Hut on the side 
of the Pacific the mountains approach close to tho sea, 
and between tho Gulf of Parita and the Bay of Montijo 
project in a wide and mountainous peninsula into the Pa¬ 
cific. This peninsula terminates in the capes called 
Puntu Mula and Punta Mariata. Wo are very little ac¬ 
quainted with the climate and soil of this region, but as it 
undoubtedly is much more populous than tho lower part of 
tho Isthmus, it must be presumed that it is favourable 
to agriculture and to tho health of the inhabitants. This 
last circumstance is due to the great elevation of the sur¬ 
face above the sea-level. The rivers which descend from this 
tabic-land are interrupted by rapids and cataracts, and bring 
down great quantities of earthy matter, which they de¬ 
posit at their mouths. All these rivers accordingly have a 
bar, with a very few feet of water on it, which renders them 
incapable of receiving vessels above 100 tons burden. 

1 ho most western portion of the Isthmus of Panami be 
f at U.e western declivity of the table-land of Veragua, 

TlS. Uni hLL h ° , l ' our \ dar y-lin« of Central America. 
This lino begins on the shores of the Caribbean Sea at 

S'! 1 ? n“° 0 U PulHt ’ an<1 . “*n.inatc*on the Pacific at 
Punta Boruca. This region is rather more than 100 miles 
from east to weaf, and about 70 miles from north to south. 
The northern part is occupied by the Chiriqui Lagoon, a 
-beet of water 90 or 100 miles in length from east to west, 
and on an average twenty miles wide. It is separated from 
the Caribbean Sea by a series of low, swampy, and wooded 
islands, between whisk there are three deep passages for 
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vessels. The most commodious of these passages is the 
most eastern, near * tongue of land projecting from the 
continent It is called Chiriqtit * Mouth, and may be navi¬ 
gated by the largest vessels. Farther west is the entrance, 
called Boca del Toro (BuiP*J£outh), which is only 18 feet 
deep end narrow, but of easy access, the moat western, 
called Boca del Dragon (Dragon’s Mouth), is also narrow, 
but very deep. The middle portion of the lagoon is occu¬ 
pied by low woody islands, but at eaoh. extremity a con¬ 
siderable space is free from islands, and affords excellent 
anchorage, as the lagoon is deep, and the swell of the Ca¬ 
ribbean Sea is broken by the intervening islands. The 
country contiguous to the southern shores of the lagoon, 
for a distance of about 20 miles, is low and swampy, the 
soil being covered with a thick layer of alluvium pro¬ 
duced by the annual inundations during the rainy season. 
At the back of this low tract, which is generally wooded, 
the country rises, and though it contains plains of some 
extent, it continues to rise gradually for 40 or 60 miles from 
the lagoon, where it is boraered by a continuous ridge of 
high ground. This chain, which is called the Cabecares 
Mountains, may be between 4000 and 5000 feet above the 
sea-level, but it is of very inconsiderable width, being only 
about 600 yards across in its upper part, which extends in 
nearly a straight line without any peaked summits. Tho 
southern slope of this rj4ge is much more rapid, occupying 
only about 10 miles in width, and terminating on the Pacific 
in tolerably level tracts, which however aro many feet above 
the level of the sea. The whole country north of the Ca¬ 
becares Mountains is one continuous forest of lofty trees, 
but along the Pacific there are several woodless tracts. It 
is only in tlio last-mentioned district that the whites have 
formed a few establishments, the extensive country north of 
the Cabecares Mountains being in possession of the native 
tribes, especially the Valientes. This may bo attributed to 
the climate, which on the coast of the Pacific resembles 
that of Panama, being subject to regular changes of the 
seasons, and therefore healthy. But tho low country about 
the Lagoon of Chiriqui is drenched with rain nearly all the 
year round: the more elevated tract however between it 
and the Cabecares Mountains has more regular weather, and 
is considered tolerably healthy. The numerous rivers 
which run from the northern slope of the mountains into 
the Chiriqui Lagoon are impeded by many rapids and ca¬ 
taracts until they reach the low country, where their course 
is gentle, and where they may be navigated by large boats; 
but they have bars across their mouths, with little water on 
them. 

Productions .—This isthmus is very rich in vegetable pro¬ 
ductions. Lloyd has given a list of 96 trees, useful as tim¬ 
ber, dye-woods, or for cabinet-work and domestic purposes. 
Some of them bear eatable fruits. It also produces all thp 
fruits and esculent vegetables cultivated in other intertro- 
pical countries. The cultivated grains are rice and Indian 
corn. The sugar-cane is grown, but not extensively. Coffee 
and cacao are cultivated for domestic consumption; a small 
quantity of the latter is exported. The caoutchouc tree, 
milk tree (Palo de Vaca), sarsaparilla, and vanilla plant 
grow in the woods. The Shjrax officinalis is very abundant, 
and its gum sells very dear. Cattle, horses, and mules are 
reared in those districts where there are natural prairies or 
savannahs. The woods are inhabited by numerous wild 
animals: tiger-cats, which seldom exceed the size of a 
small Newfoundland dog; lions, bears, racoons; sajinos, 
or a species of wild boars, which are frequently met in 
droves, and attack men; deer; oonejos, which are somewhat 
like our rabbits, but larger ; hosts of monkeys; wild tur¬ 
keys, both black and coloured, and many other birds. The 
sea abounds with fish, especially sharks, which are eaten, 
alligators, and turtle. It does not appear that the snakes 
and poisonous reptiles for which the Isthmus was formerly 
noted exist in great number. There are gold-mines in the 
mountains near Puerto Velo, but their produce is insignifi¬ 
cant. Gold is also said to be found on the northern de¬ 
clivity of the table-land of Voragua, and in the couhtvy of 
the Valientes. Copper and iron are abundant, and tin and 
mercury are stated to occur. 

Political Divisions; Harbours; Towns.— The Isthmus 
constitutes one of the departments of the republic of New 
Granada, that of Istmo , and is divided into two provinces, 
the province of Panamfc, which comprehends all the coun¬ 
tries east of the table-land of Veragua, and the province of 
Veragua, which extends over the table-land of that name 
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and the country south of the Chiriqui Lagoon, M the boun¬ 
dary-line of Central Aroetio*. The } of Psttgmi it 

subdivided into six and that of Veragua into fou* can¬ 
tons. \ rv ' '/ 1 

The coast along the Caribbean Sea frotA tile B^^of Can¬ 
delaria, into 1 whieb the river Attate falls, totfafeBtf gf Mart 1 
dingo, does not present a single harbou^ for large vestteto. 
It is lined by a continuous series of srrtttfl koytvtfr rocky 
islands, lying from half a mile to a* mile from tW'Continent 
The inner passage thus limned is full of ebTal rObks and 
reefs, but the water is so clear tha t'they are easily seen and 
avoided in the day-time. Otherwise a Vessel Arias safe An¬ 
chorage there, except during the prevalence bf the north¬ 
western winds (from December to Aprfl); as the swell of 
the sea is broken by the islands. The first harbour which 
occurs on this coast is that of Puerto Bello, or Vel6, which 
is about two miles long, and on an average 1000 yards wide. 
It is of considerable depth, and, being surrounded by high 
hills and mountains, affords excellent and safe anchorage 
for vessels. Though it once was a place of great trade, it is 
now rarely visited, on account of its excessive unhealthiness. 
The town, which is built on the southern shores of the har¬ 
bour, consists of one long street with a few short streets 
branching off where the ground will admit of them. It is 
surrounded by mountains covered with dense forests: it 
contained, in 1827, not more than 1122 inhabitants, negroes 
and mulattoes. About 20 miles farther west is the Bay of Li- 
monos, or Puerto de Naos, which has an entrance five miles 
wide, free from danger. It is several miles deep, and se¬ 
veral projecting points on its western side afford secure and 
commodious anchorage within them, especially the inner¬ 
most, which is at present considered as the harbour. The 
climate is comparatively healthy, but it is not visited, the 
surrounding country being uninhabited. A few miles 
farther west is the harbour of Chagres, a little sandy bay, 
which is only open to westerly winds, and is formed by the 
mouth of the river of the same name. A ledge of rocks 
runs across its mouth, with not more than 15 feet of water 
in the deepest place, and in many rising even to the sur¬ 
face. Under the most favourable circumstances no vossel 
drawing more than twelve feet can enter the harbour. 
Farther westward there is no harbour, except those afforded 
by the Chiriqui Lagoon. 

The harbours on the shores of the Pacific are all within 
the Gulf of Panama. There appears to be no port west of 
Punta Mala. The opening of the Gulf of Panama is be¬ 
tween Punta Francisco Salano on the continent of South 
America and Punta Mala, where it is about 150 miles wide, 
which breadth it preserves for about 10 miles northward, 
when it begins to contract. In the northern and narrower 
portion of the bay there is a group of islands, called Archi¬ 
pelago de las Perlas, on account of the pearls which were 
formerly procured in the adjacent sea in great abundance, and 
still are taken to a considerable amount. The largest of 
these islands, called Isla del Hey, rises to a considerable ele¬ 
vation. Most of the rivers which fall into this bay admit 
vessels of considerable burden. They have indeed bars 
across their mouths, on which there is rarely more than 
two feet of water at low tides, but as the tides in this bay 
rise 18 feet, the bars may be passed at higli-water, and in¬ 
side of them the haitoours are deep. The rivers which are 
sometimes visited by vessels are the river Pacora, about 
18 miles east of the town of Panam&, and the Rio Grande, 
which enters the sea about two miles west of that town. 

Panama is the principal trading-place on this bay. 
It stands oil a tongue or land shaped nearly like a spear 
head, extending a considerable distance out to sea, and gra¬ 
dually swelling towards the middle. The principal streets 
extend across the peninsula from sea to sea. The houses 
are of stone, generally two or three stories high, substan¬ 
tially built, and the larger houses have courts or patios. 
The public edifices are, a beautiful cathedral, four convents, 
a nunnery of Santa Clara, and a college. As the sloping 
shores contiguous to the ground on which the town stands 
are dry at low-water to a considerable distance, the anchor¬ 
age is about 6 or 7 miles distant, where it is protected by a 
number of islands, the largest of which is called Perico, 
a name whieh is also applied to the harbour. These islands 
are high and well cultivated, and supplies of ordinary kind, 
including excellent water, may bo obtained from most of 
them. In 1827 the town had nearly 11,000 inhabitants. It 
carried on a considerable trade with several of the ports of 
South America, especially with Guayaquil 


In the interior of the Isthmus, west of Panamft, there are 
several considerable towns. The town of Chorrera, on the 
bahks Of the Caymito or Chorrera, has 4000 inhabitants. 
Nat* has a population of 4262, and Ix>s Santos of 4318. 
THesO two ptace* are near the shores of the Bay of 
Panama, but have no harbours. In the province of Vera- 
goo, the capital, Santiago de Veragua, had, in 1822, 4568 
inhabitants; the town of La Mesa, 4451 ; and Santiago do 
Alange, 2611. 

Inhabitants and Population.—A. great portion of the 
Isthmus, perhaps one-third, is still in the exclusive posses¬ 
sion of the aborigines. These tribes occupy both extremities 
of the Isthmus. Nearly the whole of the Isthmus east of 
the Bay of Mandingo is inhabited by several small tribes, 
comprehended under the collective appellation of Mandingo 
or S&n Bias Indians. Roberts thinks that they arc a race 
of people quite distinct from the other natives on tho 
southern and western shores of the Caribbean Sea. He 
describes them as much shorter in stature, few of them ex¬ 
ceeding five feet two or three inches in height, with a full 
chest and broad shoulders, and foreheads low and rather 
fiat. Their eyes are small, and generally of a blaek or 
dark brown colour, their cheek-bones broad and full, and 
their lips not very thick. Among them he found some 
Albinos, who had been observed by earlier travellers. 
They are an active hardy race of people, very jealous of their 
independence, and hostile to the whites who have settled 
near them. The men do not go naked: the women aro 
clothed in wrappers of blue baftas, or striped cotton, l each¬ 
ing from tho breast to a little below the calf of the leg. 
They cultivate plantains, bananas, maize, and mandiocoa, 
though the adjacent sea and the rivers abound in fish 
and turtle, and the forests in eatablo animals. They also 
rear many fowls. 

The western portion of the Isthmus, which surrounds the 
Chiriqui Lagoon, is inhabited by the Valientes, a collective 
name given by the Spaniards to different tribes inhabiting 
that part of the country. They are much taller than the 
Mandingo Indians, and seem to have made greater progress 
in civilization. Their dress formerly consisted of a covering 
made of a sort of tree-bark, six or seven feet long, aitd about 
five feet wide, with a hole cut in the centre to admit tho 
head; but they have now partly adopted the European 
dress, and many of them put on a complete European suit. 
Their extensive plantain-grounds, maize-fields, and mail- 
diocca pluntutions exhibit a great deal of industryaud care; 
and among other things they plant tho cacao-trec, the pro¬ 
duce of which is extensively used. 

The population of those parts of tho Isthmus in which 
European settlements have been made consists chiefly of 
mulattoes and negroes, the number of whites being compa¬ 
ratively small, except in Panamfc and in the larger towns. 
This however upplics chiefly to the province of Panamfi. 
According to a census taken in J822, tho department of 
Istmo contained a population of 101,550 individuals, viz.:— 


Proviucfl of Panama. 

Canton of Darien .. 

„ Puerto Velo 2,425 

„ Panama 16,724 

„ Chorrera.. 7,411 

„ Nath .. 17,108 

„ Los Santos 21,348 


Province of Verngua. 

1,172 Canton of Santiago.. 

„ Remedies 

„ La Mesa.. 

„ Alango .. 


14,170 

5,010 

8,722 

7,465 

35,367 


66,188 

Commerce.— The countries inhabiteu by the Mandingo 
and Valientes Indians are annually visited by several vessels 
from Jamaica, which export considerable quantities of 
tortoiseshell, sarsaparilla, and fustic, and aiso some cacao; 
they import manufactured cotton goods, cutlass-blades, and 
a variety of toys and small articles. The port of Chagres is 
annually visited by from thirty to forty European vessels, 
which bring manufactured articles and wines, which aro 
mostly paid for in bullion brought from the countries of 
South America bordering on the Pacific, to which parts the 
greater part of the cargoes are shipped at PanaraA. The 
harbour of Panam4 is usually visited by about thirty vessels, 
mostly from Guayaquil, Lamb&yeque, and Callao. They 
import sugar for the consumption of the country, and 
bullion and cacao for re-exportation. These goods aro 
transported either on mules or by the natives on their 
shonlders from Panam& to Cruces, on the Chagres river, 
where they are embarked in boats, and go down the river 
to Chagres 
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If a cnnnl for large vessels could be made across any part 
of tbi* Isthmus, not only the communication between Europe 
and the countriesof America bordering on the PacificWould 
be much facilitated, but vessels bound for China and the 
countries of Eastern and Southern Asia would prefer a 
voyage which, besides being much shorter than that round 
the Cape of Good Hope, would have the advantage of a 
continual favourable wind (the trades). The execution of 
such a canal has repeatedly been suggested; and Mr. Lloyd 
was sent, in 1827, by Bolivar, then president of the republic 
of Colombia, to survey the country, with a view of improving 
the communication across the isthmus. Mr. Lloyd, in 
what ho has written on the subject, does not speak or a 
canal, probably because in the then circumstances of the 
republic of Colombia it was an enterprise quite out of the 
question. His description of the country however shows 
that it may he considered next to impossible to make such 
a canal across the narrowest part of the Isthmus, opposite 
the Bay of Mimdingo. It appears that though there are no 
obstacles to the execution of such a work in the surface and 
soil which could not he overcome, the climate is so un¬ 
healthy, that the lives of many thousands would be sacrificed, 
and probably the mortality among the workmen would 
soon stop the progress of the work. If a canal for largo 
vessels across the Isthmus is practicable, it can only be made 
west of the mountains which lie between Panatnfi and 
Puerto Veto, perhaps along the line which Mr. Lloyd 
proposes for improving the communication between the 
Caribbean Sea and Panama. This line would begin at 
Limones, or Navy Bay, about five miles east of Chagres, 
which, though uninhabited, is an excellent harbour, and 
might easily be much improved. From this place he pro- 
posis a canal to be made to the banks of the river Chagres, 
winch is only two miles and a half from the harbour; and as 
the intervening tract is a level, the canal could probably be 
made without locks. That river would then be ascended 
to its junction with the Trinidad rivor, and the latter to a 
place where its shores on the south bank are well suited 
lor being converted into wharfs and landing-places, and 
thence finally to Panama or Cliorrera by a railroad. It may 
be supposed that if a more minute survey were made of this 
country with the view of making a canal across the whole 
isthmus, a .vtraighter uml shorter line might be discovered. 
Mr. Lloyd observes that the mean rise and fall of the tide 
in the Pacific two days after full moon is 21*22 feet; and 
that the difference between the extreme elevation and de¬ 
pression occasionally amounts to 27 44 feet. In the Ca¬ 
ribbean Sea, at Chagres, the mean elevation of the tide is 
only 1* lti feet. The Water at high-water mark in tile At¬ 
lantic is 13 55 feet lower than in the Pacific. 

History. —Columbus, in his fourth voyage, being in search 
of a strait which would conduct him to the Indian Ocean, 
discovered the whole coast between Cape Gracias & Dios 
and the harbour of Puerto Velo in 1502 and 1503. He in¬ 
tended to plant a small colony upon the river Helen in 
Veragun, but was prevented by the iusuboulination of his 
crew from making the first European settlement on the 
continent of America. This was done in 1510 by Nunez 
do Bulhou, who built the town of Santa Maria, on the Gulf of 
Darien; and in 1512, in traversing the Isthmus, he discover¬ 
ed the Pacific Ocean. As the climate along the coast of the 
Gulf of Darien is very unhealthy, Pedrarias Davila removed 
the colony from Santa Maria to Pauum&; and the Spaniards, 
who were in quest of gold, soon so read over the Isthmus, 
and settled at several places. Wlien the Spauish govern¬ 
ment divided its American possessions into large provinces, 
the Isthmus of Panamfi. was incorporated into the vice- 
royalty of Granada. The Settlements on this Isthmus were 
frequently taken and plundered by the Buccaneers, espe¬ 
cially by Henry Morgan. [Bucc aiVkers.J In the beginning 
of the present century the Spanish colonies on the Tierra 
Firma obtained their independence after a long and bloody 
struggle, and the Isthmus of Panama then formed first a 
department of thp republic of Colombia, and* afterwards 
of New GrafiadiCunder the name of Istmo. 

(Lloyd, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1 $30,and 
the London Geographical Journal , vol. i.; Ulloa’s Voyage 
to South America ; Roberts’s Narrative of Voyages and 
E.rcuriria*g on the East Coast and Interior <5f Central 
'""""ca; Haigh's Sketches of Buenos Ayres, Chili , and 

PAN ATHBNiE A (XlavaBbvaia), the greatest of the Athe¬ 
nian festivals, Was celebrated in honour of Athena (Minerva) 


as the guardian deity of the city ChBrjvri woX iAq). It is said 
to have been instituted by Ericthouius, son of HephsBMtus 
(Hurpocrat., TlavaQ.), and to have been called originally Albe¬ 
it ma CABijvata ); but it obtained the namo of Panathencca 
in the time of Theseus, in consequence of his uniting into 
one state the different independent states into which Attica 
had been previously divided. (Paus., viii., 2, s. 1; Plut., Thes., 
c. 20; Thucyd., ii. 15.) 

There were two Athenian festivals, which had the name 
oF Panathenma; one of which was called the Great Puna- 
thenoea (ptyaka UavaByvata ), which was celebrated once in 
every five years with very great magnificence, and attracted 
spectators from all parts or Greece; and the other, the Less 
Pun at hen »a (/iurpd UavaBijvata), which was celebrated every 
year in the Piraeus. (Harpocrat., loc. cit .; Plato, De Hep., 
i. 1.) When the Greek writers speak simply of the festival 
of the Panathcnaft), it is sometimes difficult to determine 
which of the two is alluded to; but when the Panathensea 
is spoken of by itself, aud there is nothing in the context to 
mark the contrary, the presumption is that the Great Pana- 
ihemna is meant; and it is thus spoken of by Herodotus 
(v. 56) and Demosthenes (De Fals, Leg ., p. 394). 

The Great Panathensea was celebrated on the 28th day of 
Ilecatombmon (Proclus, quoted by Clinton, Fast . Hell., 
p. 325), the first of the Athenian months, which agrees with 
the account of DemostheneB (C. Timocr.% p. 708, 709), who 
places it after the 12th day of the month. There is consi¬ 
derable dispute as to the time in which the Less Panathensea 
was celebrated. Meursius places its celebration in Thar- 
gcliun, the eleventh of the Athenian months; but Petitus 
and Corsini, in Hecatombseon. Mr. Clinton, who lias ex¬ 
amined the subject at considerable length (Fast. Hell., p. 
332-335), supports the opinion of Meursius; and it does not 
appear improbable that the Less Panathensoa was celebrated 
in the same month as the Great, and was perhaps omitted 
in the year in which the great festival occurred. The cele¬ 
bration of the Great Panathensea only lasted one day in the 
time of Hipparchus (Thucyd., vi. 56); but it was continued 
in later times for several days. 

At both of the Panathensea there were gymnastic games 
(Find., Isthm., iv. 42; Pollux, viii. 93), among which tho 
torch-race seems to havo been very popular. In the time 
of Socrates there was introduced at the Less Panathensea a 
torch-race on horseback. (Plato, De Rep., i. 1.) At the 
Great Panathensea there was also a musical contest, and a 
recitation of the Homeric poems by rhapsodists. (Lycurg., C. 
Leocr., p. 209.) The victors in these contests were rewarded 
with vessels of sacred oil. (Pind., Nern ., x. 64, and Scholia ; 
Schol. on Soph. Oed. CoL, 698.) 

The most celebrated part however of the Great Panathe- 
naic festival was the solemn procession (wopm)), in which 
the Peplus (IUttXoc) or sacred robe of Athena was carried 
through the Ceramicus and other principal parts of the city 
to the Parthenon, and suspended before the statue of the god¬ 
dess within. This Peplus was covered with embroidery 
(wouciXpara, Plato, Euthyph ., c. 6), on which was represented 
the Battle of the Gods and the Giants, especially the exploits 
of Zeus and Athena (Plato, loc. cit .; Eurip., Hecub ., 468), 
and also the achievements of the heroes in the Attic my¬ 
thology, whence Aristophanes speaks of* men worthy of this 
land and of the Peplus. ( Equit ., 564.) The embroidery was 
worked by young virgins of the noblest families in Athens 
(called Ipyaarivai), of whom two were superintendents, with 
tho name of Arrephorse. When the festival was celebrated, 
the Peplus was brought , down from the Acropolis, where it 
had been worked, and was Suspended like a sail upon a ship 
(Paus., xxix. 1, s. 1), which was then drawn through the 
principal parts of the city. The procession which accom¬ 
panied it consisted of persons of all ages and both sexes, of 
foreigners resident at Athens as well as of citizens. The 
old men carried olive branches in their hands, whence they 
were called Thallophori (QoXXo^pbc), and the young men 
appeared with arms In their hands, St least in the time of 
Hipparchus. (Thucyd., vi. 56.) The young women carried 
baskets on their heads, whence they were called Caneplioi i 
(KaPtjfSpot). The sacrifices were very numerous on this occa¬ 
sion. During the supremacy of Athens every subject state 
had to famish an ox for the festival. (Senof. on Aristoph. 
Nub., 386.) It was a season of general joy; even prisoners 
Were accustomed to be liberated, that they might take part 
ih the general rejoicing. (Schol. bn Demosth. Timncr., 
184.) After the battle of Marathon, it was usual for the 
herald at the Great Panathenma to pray for the good of 
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the Platmans as well as of the Athenians. (Herod., vu 
111 .) 

The procession, which has been described. above, formed 
the subject of the bas-reliefc which embellished the outside 
of (he temple o t the Parthenon, which*are generally known 
by the name of the Panathenaio frieze. The blocks of 
marble of which this frieze was originally composed, were 
three feet four inches high, and they formed a connected 
series of 524 feet in length. A considerable portion of this 
frieze, which is one of the most splendid of the antient 
works of art, is in the British Museum, and is described 
in the ‘ Elgin Marbles/ published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, vol. i. t p. 161-231. 

A full and detailed account of this festival is given by 
Mcursius, in a work on the subject, which is printed in the 
seventh volume of the 4 Thesaurus' of Gronovius. 

PANAY. [Philippine Islands.] 

PANCAKE, a thin cake of batter fried or baked in a 
pan. The annual custom of frying pancakes (in turn¬ 
ing or tossing which in the pan there was usually a good 
deal of pleasantry in the kitchen) is still retained in 
many families of the better sort throughout the king¬ 
dom on Shrove Tuesday, and was formerly universal. 
The church bell which used to bo rung on that day, to 
call the people together, in Roman Catholic times, for the 
purpose of confessing their sins, was called tho pancake-bell, 
a name which it still retains in some places. At. New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne,.Brand says, the great bell of St. Nicholas 
church is tolled at twelve o'clock at noon on this day; 
shops are immediately shut up, offices closed, and all kind 
of business ceases, a little carnival ensuing for the re¬ 
mainder of the day. Macaulcy, in his history and Anti¬ 
quities of Claybrook in Leicestershire/ 8vo., London, 1791, 
p. 128, says, ‘On Shrove Tuesday a bell rings at noon, 
which is meant as a signal for tho people to begin frying 
their pancakes/ 

According to Brand (Popular An/tq., vol. i,, p. 73), a kind 
of pancake feast preceding Lent was used in the Greek j 
church, from whence we may probably have borrowed it, 
with pasche eggs and other such ceremonies. The 
Russes, Hakluyt says, begin their Lent always eight weeks 
before Easter. The first week they eat eggs, milk, cheese, 
and butter, and make great cheer with pancakes and such 
other things. [Shrovetide] 

PA'NCHA-TANTRA, a eelebratod collection of fables 
in the Sanscrit language. It owes its name to its division 
into five Tantras, or chapters, which are headed—1, mitra 
bheda (dissension of friends); 2, mitra prdpti (acquisition 
of friends); 3, kdkoluhiya (inveterate enmity; lit., ‘the 
war of the crow (kdka) and the owl ( uluka) 4, Idbda pra- 
samana (loss of advantage) ; 5, apart ks hit a edritvu (incon¬ 
siderateness). It is also more commonly known in India 
under the name Pdnchopdkhydmt ( pdncha-tipdkhydna ), 

‘ the five (collections of) stories. Tho author is reputed to 
have been V ishnu-Sarmfi, and the collection was probably 
first published in the sixth century a.d, for it quotes Vara- 
hamira, who did not write till a.d. 440, and it was carried 
from India to Persia in the reign of Nushirvan, king of 
Persia, who died a.d. 579. 

Barsuyeh, the physician of this prince, who was the im¬ 
porter of the Pdncna tantra, got it translated into old Per¬ 
sian, under the title of The Fables qf Bidpai (in Sanscrit, 
Vidyd priya , 4 the friend to zcienco/ or 4 the physician’). In 
the year 760 a.d. or thereabouts, it wa3 translated into 
Arabic by Abdallah Ebn-Mokaffa. under the title Kalila va 
Damana % from Karataka and Damanaka , the Sanscrit 
names of the two jackals who are the chief interlocutors in 
the first Tantra , in the same way as Sanjivaka , the name 
of the ox who falls and is left behind, is transformed into 
Shanzebeh in the Arabic version. From this Arabic version, 
from a Greek translation of it by Simeon Sethi, about the 
jear 1080, and from a Latin translation by John of Capua, 
in the thirteenth century, this collection of fables was Iran- 
ferred id all the languages of Europe, and most of the stories 
of which it is composed are familiar to persons conversant 
with modern literature; Ibr instance, the story of the faith¬ 
ful dog killed by the hasty parent, after having successfully 
guarded the life of her child, which appears in most Euro¬ 
pean collections of fables, and also forms the object of a 
ballad (‘ Bath Gellert'), is derived from the story of the 
faithful ichneumon in the fifth book of the Pdncha-tantra; 
and an incident from the story of DcvarSarmd, in the first 


book, appears among other works in the Cheveuz cnupSe ot 
Guerin, in Massinger’s ‘ Guardian,' and in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's 4 Woman pleased.* The original text of the 
Pdncha-tantra has not yet been printed, but there is a 
Sanscrit epitome of it, known by the name Ilitopadfca (the 
friendly instruction), which is ill the hands of all Sanscrit 
scholars, and has been translated both by Sir C. Wilkins 
and by Sir W. Jones. It seems that the Pdncha tantra was 
composed at or near the city of Mihilapar, or St. Thom6, 
which is called Mihilfirdpyam, in the introduction to the 
book. 

In the * Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society/ vol. i., 
p. 153, there is an admirable 4 Analytical Account of the 
Pdncha-tantra, illustrated with occasional translations/ by 
Professor Wilson. 

PANCRATIUM, a genus of plants of the natural family 
of Amaryllidem, having a funnel shaped flower with along 
tube. Six superior sepals, and as many stamens, which are 
inserted on the edge of a 12-cleft membranous cup. Pistil 
single. The name was applied by the Greeks to some plant 
allied to Scillq maritima , hut which has not yet been made 
out by botanists. The name is now applied to a genus of 
ornamental plants, found in the equinoctial parts both of 
the old and of the new world, and of which one species 
extends to the coasts of the Mediterranean. They are 
mostly highly ornamental plants with white flowers, many 
of them fragrant: they are commonly cultivated in stoves, 
and require a mixture of light loam and rich vegetable 
mould, with little water when not in a growing stale. 

PA'NCREAS is a secreting gland situated behind the 
stomach and extending from the spleen transversely across 
tlio vertebral column to the duodenum. In man it is of an 
elongated and slightly flattened form, broadest at its right 
extremity, and gradually diminishing in breadth towards the 
left. It is of u firm consistence, tabulated, and very similar 
in structure to the salivary glands, from which circumstance 
it is often called the salivary gland of the abdomen. It is 
chiefly composed of the ramifications of the main duet, 
through which its secretion is poured into tho bile-duct, or 
into the duodenum by a separate aperture close to* that of 
the bile-duct. [Livkr.] The trunk of the pancreatic duet, 
soon after its opening into tho end of the bile-duet, 
or into the duodenum, dilates and passes along the middle 
of the gland, giving otF on each side numerous branches, 
which, again and again dividing, terminate in minute cells 
or lobules, which are closed on all sides, and are congregated 
in hunches to form llie principal lobes of the glands. 

Upon the walls of these ducts and their saccular termi¬ 
nations the blood-vessels of the pancreas ramify and form a 
close capillary net work, through whose walls the peculiar 
secretion is poured. This is a ropy, slightly acid, und opaline 
fluid, very similar to saliva, containing a small quantity of 
albumen and some other animal matters in solution. It is 
presumed to assist in the office of assimilating the food, 
which, just before the pancreatic fluid is added, has been 
converted into chyme in the stomach, and is undergoing 
the process of conversion into chyle; hut the exact nature 
of its function is at present unknown. [Digestion.] 

The pancreas is found in its least developed form in fish, 
in some of which it consists of simple or slightly branching 
tubes or sacs, attached to the duodenum very near its com¬ 
mencement, and commonly called appendices pyloric®. In 
the amphibia and birds it gradually increases in the com¬ 
plexity of its arrangement, and it is most compact and most 
highly developed in the mammalia. 

Of all the organs in tho body, the pancreas is probably 
the least liable to disease, and those from wnich it is occa¬ 
sionally found to have suffered are not indicated during lift) 
by any peculiar symptoms. 

PANDA, one of the names of the genus Ailurus(F. Cuv.). 

On the 6th November, 1821, an elaborate description of 
this interesting animal by General H&rdwicke was read to 
the Linnean Society of London. The publication was de¬ 
layed till the author's return to England, when he brought 
with him a second skull of the same species from India. 
Whilst the paper was going through the press, he found 
that a description and figure had been recently published by 
M. F. Cuvier in his Histoire des Mammiferes, under the 
name of Ailurus fulgent , and the General’s name waz* 
therefore, with his consent, suppressed. 

The French attribute the discovery of the animal to M. 
Duv&uoel. 
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Generic Character.—Head cubglobote, great; fact subro¬ 
tund ; cheekt tumid \ forehead flat, elongated, broad; tongue 
rather rough; ■ snout abort, conical, very broad; rieitu mo¬ 
derate; rhinarium obtuse; no* trite terminal; eart short, 
acute, fliittnt, villous; eyes approximated to the rhinarium 
and placed anteriorly; maxilla intumeecent; mandible sUb- 
reoondite; a few white vibrissa. Neck short Body large, 
cylindrical, obese, clothed with a very villous under-fur, aad 
long, equal, rather soft hairs, downy at their base. Tail of 
the length of the body, very large at the base, cylindrical, 
subattenuated at the tip and clothed with very long spread¬ 
ing hair. Feet plantigrade, five-toed; the eolee thickly 
clothed with a very fine down; claws fidculate, compressed, 
arcuate, very sharp (retractile). 


6 1—1 

Dental formulaIncisors, - ; canines, , 
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Tet»Ui of AiluniH. 

A, lateral view of the tcrth of the upper jaw, as thfy are seen within. B. 
Ihi» Ntiine u« they are neen without. (\ lateral view of the teeth in the low nr 
law, au they appear within. 7>. the a..me an they appear without. J£, front 
teeth ; a, upper jaw; b, lower jaw. (Hardwicke, 7.»nn. Trans.) t 

Example, Aiiurus ful°ens. (F. Cuvier.) 

Description ,—ilody above beautiful fulvous brown, which 
becomes lighter on the back and assumes a golden hue. The 
brown colour extends with a somewhat deeper shade to the 
iit'ck, tho sides of the head, and the ears posteriorly; a bund 
or the sarno colour arises from the ears, and unites to the 
back of the neck. Tho face, snout, and ears white; a few 
fulvous and yellowish hairs arc mixed with the white cover¬ 
ing of the forehead. The abdomen and extremities black, 
and separated by a defined lino from the colour of the upper 
parts. The tail is banded alternately fulvous brown and 
yellow, and tipped with black. The woolly covering of the 
soles of the feet of a black or greyish colour. Length of 
: *3 . ca( * 7 4 inches; from the occiput to tho root of the tail 
I -ai inches; length )f the tail 15 inches: total 3 feet 6 
inches. (Hardwire.) 

♦inn«r° P e, ; uliar j i j es of our animal,’ says the General in con- 
imr ni !i n ’ 011 winch its rank as a genus depends, are strik- 
ug nd promment; but its disposition in a natural series 
?M t dn.k aC r ‘‘ r , es ? rablcs m several characters the in- 
,“ f ' hat subdivision of digitigrado carnassiers, from 

tTiS. Jiff” both i» i's ‘eetl, and in iU plan¬ 

tigrade walk. Among i ho peculiarities of our animal are 
to be notioed the great breadth of the rostrum and the sin¬ 
gular struc ure of the teeth: but the most remarkable cha- 
« ac er, and that on which its distinction principally depends, 
w the form of the projecting poiutsof the posterio?grinders. 
This character, as far os our observation extends is necu- 
Itar; it does not exist, except in a small degree, in any 
other genus of carnivorous quadrupeds. The truncation u 



Feet of Ailunia. 

F. anterior foot, left side. O, posterior foot, right ride. H, sole of one of 
tlu* posterior feet, to slioW Its hairy covering. (Hardwicke. Linn. Trans.) 

owing, in our opinion, to original structure, and is not pro¬ 
duced bv the wearing down of the points. We observe it 
both in the skull of a young animal and in that of the adult 
specimen from which the annexed drawing was made; and 
our description is confirmed by a careful comparison of the 
relative elevation of the points of the two anterior grinders, 
in which, although they ore equally exposed to attrition, 
this truncation is not observed. The margins bounding the 
tiuncatcd points, as is.shown in the drawing, are circum- 
scribed and perfect, exhibiting no signs of being worn down 
by attrition. In the disposition and even in the fqrm of 
the teeth, our animal bears some resemblance to the genera 
Nasua and Procyon; but these differ essentially in the 
lengthened form of tho head, and in the extended rostrum, 
which is terminated by a flexible rhinarium; they also 
differ in the number, character, and distribution of the 
gunners. A asna and Procyon have in both jaws six 
grinders, of which the three anterior are false grinders; and 
ot' those which follow, none of tho points, even in the adult 
state, exhibit the truncation above described. Our animal 
has only one fatso grinder with a compound crown, and the 
four posterior grinders pre large and highly complicated: 
the first of these in the upper jaw corresponds with the 
fourth grinders in Nasua and Procyon, and the points are 
attenuated and acutp; but the posterior grinders are quite 
peculiar and characteristic in their structure.' 

Habits, <y-c.—General Hardwicke states that this animal's 
haunts are about rivers and mountain-torrents. It lives 
much in trees, and feeds on birds and the smaller quadru¬ 
peds, and is frequently discovered by its loud cry or cal', 
resembling the word Who, often repeating the same. 
Hence is derived one of the local, names by which it is 
known. It is also called the Chitwa, 

Locality,— Himalaya chain of hills between Nepaul and 
t £ n °wy Mountains (Hardwicke, Linn, Trans,, vol. xv.). 
In Mr. Hodgson’s catalogue of the animals observed in 
Nepaul (Zool. Proc„ 1834 ). 

Cuvier declares the Aiiurus to be one of the most beau 
tiful of quadrupeds. 
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House in the System (Wterpl^cea Ailurus among the 
Bears , between Prwyon (Racoonl'and the Ibnturongs 
(Ictides ). J. B. Fischerarrfcngeg #, between Oulo (Glut¬ 
ton) and Arctictis (F. Cuv., Parfioxuru* jmd Jcfnfe* of F. 
Cuv. and Valenciennes}^ M. Eesson follows Cuvier. Mr. 
Swainson (' Classification ofQtiaj$rupeds’)#*ys of it, ‘Whether 
this animal leads to the Racoons, br whether these latter 
belong to the Bears, are questions which need not here be 
discussed ; Cuvier has ptaejed them together, and wo may 
for the present follow hia example.’ In the arrangement 
(Part iii. of the vol.) the form appears to be altogether 
omitted. 

PANDANA'CEAS are arborescent or bushy plants, with 
long, rigid, sword-shaped leaves, resembling those of the 
pine apple, usually arranged in a manner so obviously spiral 
that they are commonly oalled screw-pines. In a natural 
arrangement they are classed with Endogeiw, among which 
they are, more especially in the genus Pandonus, remark¬ 
able for their stems forking repeatedly. Their flowers have 
the sexes separate, and quite covering tho spadix on which 



Freycinetia imbricata. 


1, Mala spadix $ 2, female ditto; 3. an ovary; 4, a transverse section of the 
same, showing the parietal pUcentalion. 

P. C., No. 1062. 


they grow. Tho male flowers consist of single stamens with 
two> , QQ|led anthers; the females of naked one-celled ovaries* 
solitary ascending or numerous parietal ovules. The 
fruit consists of a mass of ovaries collected into a tuberculated 
head,.and either dry and fibrous or fleshy and succulent. 

These plants chiefly abound in the Mascaren islands and 
in tbe Indian Archipelago, of whioh they form a conspicuous 
feature. The species of Pandanus, Vaquois, or Screw-pine, 
are readily known by their spiral leaves, dichotomous habit, 
and the long roots emitted by the sides of their trunk for 
the purpose of holding it down in the loose sand among 
which they grow, in order to assist in which each root is 
furnished with a partial exfoliation of the end, which, in 
['the form of a cup, adheres to the root for the purpose, as is 
supposed, of holding water during tfie period that the root 
is passing through tne dry air. The genus Freycinetia, on 
the contrary, is composed of plants with long scrambling or 
rooting stems, not branching like Pandanus,.indeed seldom 
becoming what can be called a tree; and, when in flower, 
adorned with gaily coloured spalhes from which the young 
inflorescence protrudes. It can scarcely be said that the 
plants of this order are of any known use to man, except as 
furnishing, in common with many others, a good material 
for thatching. 

PA'NDANUS, a name derived from the Malay Pandang, 
and that of a genus of plants, from which the natural family 
of Paiulanaceso, or Screw-Pine tribe, has derived its namo, 
being so named from their leaves, which resemble those of the 
pine-apple, and are inserted spirally along the stem. The 
species are found in tho islands of the tropical ocean, in those 
of Mauritius and Bourbon, as well as in the southern parts 
of India. One species, P. odoratissimus , being highly fra¬ 
grant, is much esteemed in all Asiatic countries, either 
where it will grow or where its essence is known. It is con¬ 
stantly referred to by the Sanscrit poets, as may bo seen in 
Wilson's 4 Hindu Theatre,’ by the name Ketaka , and us 
the Keora and Ket^ee of tbe Hindus. The Arabs call it 
Kazee, and Avicenna describes it under the name of Armak . 
Oil impregnated with the odour of its flowers and the dis¬ 
tilled water are highly esteemed both for their odour and 
their medicinal use as stimulants. Dr. Roxburgh states 
that it is the tender white leaves of the flowers, chiefly those 
of the male, which yield the very delightful fragrance for 
which this plant, is so celebrated. This species is common in 
the peninsula of India, where it is culled Caldera Bush ; in 
Mauritius it, as well as other species, is known as the 
Vaquois Plant; in Otaheitc, a species is called tho Wharva 
Tree, being in all highly esteemed for its odour, as well as 
for the useful purposes to which it may bo applied. The 
lower pulpy part of the drupes is sometimes eaten, as is also 
the terminal bud, like that of the cabbage-palm, and like¬ 
wise tho tender white base of the leaves, either raw or boiled, 
during times of scarcity. It forms an excellent hedge, but 
occupies too much space. The roots are composed of tough 
fibres, which are used by basket-makers to tie their work, 
and are soft enough to he employed as corks. The leaves are 
composed of tough longitudinal fibres, white and glossy, 
a quality which udapts them for covering huts, making 
matting, as well as for cordage in the South Sea islands, 
and in the Mauritius for making sacks for their coffee, 
sugar, and grain. 

PANDECT. [Justinian's Legislation.] 

PANDl'ON. [Bald Buzzard] 

PANDO'RA (Malacology). [Pylori ni a ns.] 

PANDUS. [Mahajiharatam.] 

PANEGYRIC (from the Creek ‘ panegyricus.’ iravtiyv- 
pucoc Xoyoc) is a species of oration in praise of a person or 
thing, so called bccaiipo such discourses used to bo de¬ 
livered in antient Greece on the occasion 'if great public 
festivals before tho whole assembly, 4 panegyris,’ of .the 
people. The orator began by praising the deity who presided 
over tho festival, such as J upiter in tho Olympic Games 
and Apollo in tho Pythian; he then spoke in praise oi 
the community or town in which the games were held, nun 
lastly of the magistrates, the champions, and especially ili« 
victors who gained the prizes. Afterwards the name camo 
to be applied to political orations delivered in the senate or 
council of a state in praise of that slate or of tho loading 
men or man in it. The panegyrical oration of Isocrates is 
, fine specimen of the kind, in which he commemorates tho 
jlories of Athens, the services which it had rendered to 
Greece in general, and the whole with a view to nourish 
friendly feelings between it and the other Greek &tates 9 

Vol, XVII.—2 B 
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The Patiathcnaic oration of Isocrates is another composition 
of the same clans. 

Under the Roman empire panegyrics were composed in 
praise of the emperors. Pliny’s panegyric of Trajan is a 
well known specimen of this kind, Panegyrics became 
frequent under the late emperors, both of the East and the 
West, in Greek and in Latin; they are mostly however 
written in a fulsome and adulatory style. We have pane¬ 
gyrics of Constantine, Constautius, Justinian, Theodosius, 
and others, which, if consulted with discrimination, may be 
useful for historical purposes and for supplying deficiencies in 
the historians of those times. Eunodius, bishop of Pavia, 
wrote a panegyric in praise of Theodoric. 

Panegyrics have also been written in verse. The poem 
of Tibullus in praise of Messala is a specimen of this kind, 
as well as similar compositions by Claudianus, Sidunius, and 
other*. 

In modern times panegyrics have been written by Roman 
Catholic preachers in honour of particular saints. Giordani, 
an Italian contemporary author, wrote a panegyric in praise 
of Napoleon, in imitation of that of Pliny. But the pane¬ 
gyrical stylo seems no longer in accordance with the taste of 
our age, and its essential character is too laudatory to please 
min(i*» of an independent cast. 4 

PANEL This term in English law denotes a small 
schedule of paper or parchment containing the names of 
jurors returned by the sheriff or other ministerial officer for 
the t rial of issues in courts of common law. The enroll’ 
nun it of Hie names upon this schedule is called impanelling 
a jury ; the ministerial officer is also said to array the names 
in the panel. The etymology of the term is doubtful; Sir 
Edward (Joke says, 1 Panel is an English word, and signified 
a little part, for a pane is a part, and a panel is a little part 
(Co. Lilt., LOHli). Spehnan derives the word from page!la, 
a little page, supposing the# to be changed to n. (S pel man's 
(J/wfx., lit. 1 Pattella 1 ). Both these etymologies seem to he in 
correct. In the old hook called * Los Tenues do la Ley, 
pan> ! is said to come from the French word panne, a skin 
whence in hurharmi* Latin might come pane.llus or panella 
siLvmhing a little skin of parchment. This would denote 
the jury panel pretty accurately, and the history of its appear¬ 
ance es an expression in English procedure is consistent 
with its derivation from the French. 

In ihc cuiliesf records of the forms of jury-process as 
given by (flanville, it appears that the sheriff was com¬ 
manded by the writs in certain real actions to cause to he 
indiumiated (nnhivviari facere) the names of the jurors 
by whom tlm laud in question was viewed. But at this time 
the word I'unvl never occurs, nor is it used by Bract on, 
Fleia, or Britton, nor in any statute earlier than 20 Edw. III., 
c. <l 1 1 :LP)) f which forbids sheriffs from putting suspected 
persons in arrays of panels. This was precisely the period 
at which the French language began to be fully introduced 
intn i,ur hiu proceedings. (Luders’s ‘Tract on the Use of 
the French Language in our Antient Laws. 1 ) This coinci¬ 
dence lenders it not improbable that the word panel % from 
pan* /A* and panne, may have been introduced with many 
oiler French terms about this period. 

In Scotch ciiiniual law, the accused, who is called a de¬ 
fender till his appearance to answer a charge, is afterwards 
sulod ihe panneL The etymology of this word also is 
dnuht ful. (Jameson's Dictionary , ad verb.) But it is 
p >"ihh- that it may have the same origin as our English 
woid, as in Scotch proceedings a prisoner is sometimes said 
to he entered in pan fid to stand trial. (Arnot's Criminal 
Tn //x, p. 12 ) 

IWNUOLINS, a name in common use to designntr the 
N- -ah/ Anf-t aters, *.n»d to he derived from the word Pan - 
winch signifies in the.Iuvanose language, according 
to Seh.i, an animal which rolls itself into the form of a bail. 

1 he Bengalese name in Padjarhita , or Reptile of stone . 
Iliese am units form the genus Manis of Linnoous. 

Like tlm Hiuri/ Ant eaters ( Mynnecophagd) [Ant- 
Kvtmi; the Pangolins are toothless, and 

furnished wiih a vcr. extensible tongue; but their tegu- 
mentary covering is wny different, for their body, limbs, 
and tail'are clad m a panoply consisting of great trenchant 
scales overlapping e.u h other like tiles, so ns to form a sort 
of scale armour when the anunal is on its feet. When it is 
.porously attacked, and often on the first approach of dan¬ 
ger, it roils itself up in the shape of a ball ; and then the 
trenchant scales are erected, and offer their sharp edges to 
She enemy* 


Geographical Distribution .—The antient continent, &c: 
only. Asia and Africa. 

We must first hall the reader's attention to those parts of 
the organisation of this, form which are most worthy of 
notice. 

* Organisation. 

Skd*to*.-~BhuU> a mote or less elongated oohe, with the 
base rounded; Orbits stoall, round, occupying nearly one- 
half of its length* arid situated towards the lower parts of its 
sides: they are consequently vety much separated from each 
other. ’ The zygomatic arches are incomplete, and nearly 
on a level with the palate. The bones of the nose are notched, 
on their inferior border, and enter above into a notch formed 
in the frontal bones. The articulation of these with the 
maxillary bones descends obliquely to the orbit, and is con¬ 
tinued in the same direction with the palatine bone. The 
maxillary bone does not enter into the orbit; it terminates 
at the point where it gives off its zygomatic apophysis, which 
is short and pointed. The palatine bone itself furnishes, a 
little, the base of this apophysis. There is no lachrymal 
bone, or, if there is one, it is extremely small, and hidden 
in the lachrymal hole, and pierced in the angle of the orbit 
within, between the frontal and palatine bones. The fronto¬ 
parietal suture is hardly angular backwards, but the occipital 
suture forms a feirly defined angle between the posterior 
borders of the parietal bones. Cuvier could not detect any 
interparietal bone. The anterior sphenoid bone in the 
temple is far from reaching the parietal bone. The frontal 
bone is articulated with thut and the temporal bone. The 
posterior sphenoid bone does not reach the frontal, but ter¬ 
minates opposite the origin of the zygomatic process of the 
temporal bone. In this place it contributes to the glenoid 
facet, which is sunk in front of the tympanic cavity. There 
is no jugal bone, and the temporal and maxillary zygo¬ 
matic apophyses are only joined by a ligament. The tym¬ 
panic cavity must be ossified at a late period only, for 
Cuvier never saw it except under the form of a vesicular 









Skull of Mdnit pentadactyla (Linn.), Manis Rrachyura (Krxl.). 

a, n«u from above; b, aeeu from below; c, »eeu from behind | <L profile, 
(Cuvier,J 
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ring. There is indeed a large petrous bone behind it, 
but only at the lower surface of the skull. Above this 
part the temporal bone is ttimid, and contains a large 
cellule which communicates with the tympanic cavity by 
means of a hole pierced above the ossicufa* The inter¬ 
maxillary bones are rather narrow, and rise obliquely to the 
half of the height of the nasal bones* Though there a?e no 
teeth, the maxulary and palatine bones are tumid along their 
sides, so that the middle of the palate forms a long demi- 
canal. The palatine bones terminate obliquely opposite to 
the glenoid facet, and are continued from it oy the pterygoid 
process of the sphenoidal bone, terminating in a hook within 
the internal side of the. tympanic cavity. There is no ex¬ 
ternal pterygoid apophysis: the internal one is not separated 
from the sphenoid bone. The suborbital hole is small, and 
its very short canal opens under the origin of the zygomatic 
arch. The lachrymal hole in the internal angle of the arch 
is also large. There are in the palatine bone two holes cor¬ 
responding to the spheno-palatine foramina. The anterior 
orbital bone is situated between the frontal and the anterior 
sphenoidal bone. The optic hole is moderate. The spheno- 
orbital is round and large. The oval is distinct, and entirely 
in the sphenoid. The condyloidean hole is large, but the 
posterior and carotid groove are small. 

Internally the sella turcica is moderately elevated: the 
cribriform plate is very large, and divided by a very large 
and veiy bony coxcomb-like crest,,separated also from the 
rest of the cranium by a projecting bony ring. 

The skull of Manis tetradactyla (Linn.), Munis Macroura 
(Erxl.), the Phatagin of Buffon, differs from that above 
described in being more slender, and also presents the sin¬ 
gularity of having, where the lachrymal bone should be, a 
great oval piece without any hole, which, Cuvier believes, 
belongs to tho ethmoid bone. 



a. fore-foot of Panjolir; 5, Mod-foot oi tho wmo. (Cow. > 


I scapula, Sco., some of which we shall notice. Both of theso 
groups are remarkable for the great, size of the lower port 
of the humerus, produced especially by the projection of the 
internal condyle destined for the attachment tor the power- 
All flexors which work the claws. In the//airy Ant eaters 
the head of the radius is nearly as round as it is in man and 
the Quadrumanes, having a vory complete rotatory power; 
but it is not so in the Pangolins, winch have the articulation 
of thiB part by the method termed ginglymus. The orbit 
and radius are both robust, and are constructed with pro¬ 
portions and views very different from those to be observed 
in the Sloths, among which they are so greatly prolonged 
as to be hardly ilt for anything but suspension from trees. 
[Ai, vol. i., p. 231.] In the Ant-eaters they have all tho 
strength necessary for tearing down the nests of the Ter¬ 
mites, on which they feed; and, as it might be expecled, 
the fore-feet of these quadrupeds is, next to their skull, 
the most remarkable part of Jheir skeleton. The ungueal 
phalanges of their large toes are, like those of the Sloths, so 
disposed as not to be capable of curvature in any other 
direction than downwards; and are in effect held in that 
position, the state of repose, by strong ligaments. In the 
Pangolins their point is forked, whilst in tho Hairy Ant- 
eaters it^|p only furrowed, and has at its base a strong bony 
sheath for the insertion of the claw. In the Pangolins tho 
general structure of the fore-foot is tho same as in the 
Hairy Ant-eaters; but. besides the differences above noticed, 
the scaphoid and semilunar hones of the carpus are con¬ 
fluent, forming a single piece, as in the Carnassier£ In the 
Pangolins there is, too, less irregularity in the proportions of 
tho toes, though in them, as well as in the Hairy Ant- 
eaters, the middle one is stoutest and longest. 

The pelvis in all these animals exhibits the singularity of 
the ischium uniting with the last vertebra of tho sacrum, 
which is furnished with apophyses fur its reception, so that 
instead of the ischiatic notch there is a hole, which at first 
sight has the semblance of a second oval hole, a conforma¬ 
tion observable in the Sloths and Armadillocs. In the Pan¬ 
golins the os ilii, which is of a prismatic form, and termi¬ 
nates in front by a tuberosity, is articulated also to the last 
lumbar vertebra; but this is not the case among the Hairy 
Ant-eaters , where this bone is besides flatter; in both it is 
oblong, and not widened as in the Sloth. 



of Pangolin. (Cuvier.^ 


The great trochanter is less elevated than the head of the 
femur; in the Hairy Ant-eaters there is a trenchant crW 
the whole length of the external edge of the bone; arid in 
the Pangolins the whole bone is wide and flat from hc/ore 
backwards, but there is no third trochanter. The lower head 
of the bone is as wide as it is long, and tho rotular pulley 
is wide but not deep. The tibia and fibula are very 
distinct: the former is very complete towards the lower 
part; the latter is rounded in front; its lower head is 
wider than it is long, and becomes a convex pulley (not pro¬ 
jecting much) in its middle part. The astragalus corre* 
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spatula to this in the form of its upper head, the kiwer only 
corresponds to the scaphoid hone, and is concave, as it is 
in the Sloths, which is remarkable; but the artioulation of 
the astragalus with the tibia has hone of that singular obli¬ 
quity observable in those animals. The hind-ibot of the 
Hairy Ant-eaters and the Pangolins is as solid as that of 
any animal. The calcancum is compressed at its posterior 
apophysis, and is united to the astragalus as in most ani¬ 
mals. In the tarsus there is a scaphoid bone, which is 
convex, on the anterior side of its articulation with the astra¬ 
galus, but curving behind that bohe; a cuboid longer than 
it is wide; three cuneiform bones, the internal of which is 
double that of the others; and a supernumerary bone arti¬ 
culated on this internal cuneiform bone, and which in the 
Tamanoir, Tamandua , and the Pangolins is triangular and 
very small, but in the Little Ant-eater is elongated and 
widened so as to form a sort of heel. This species of calca¬ 
neum, it is true, is very short, Aot going farther backwards 
than the astragalus itself. It is this supernumerary bone 
which gives to the Bole of the foot of the Little Ant-eater 
that concave form which renders it so At for grasping 
branches and climbing trees. 

hones of the Trunk.— The Pangolins are remarkable for 
tho strength of tbeir caudal vertebras, and for themtended 
width of their transverse apophyses: there are forty-seven 
in the tail of Manis macroura, and only twenty-six in thajt 
of the Short tailed Pangolin , which has three sacral, six 
lumbar, fifteen dorsal, and seven cervical vertebra: in the 
PhalagtnXixxviet found only thirteen dorsal and five lumbar 


vertebrae* Vhh spiny apoj&yses of the back and loins of 
these two animals are square, as in the Tamanoir. 

The ribs of the Tamanoir and the Ant eater (Fourfnilier) 
are remarkable for their size ; those of tho latter .often cover 
each other like the portions of certain cuirasses. There are 
sixteen in theTamanoirs, ten of which are true, seventeen 
in the Tamandua, eleven of which are true; and fifteen in 
the ^iU^eafer (Fourmilier), nine of whioh are true. This last 
is also the-number in the Pangolin, which has besides a 
slight vestige of a sixteenth* but in the Phaiagin Cuvier 
found but thirteen. The sternum of the Tamanoir and 
Tamandua is very remarkable on account of a double body, 
which each of the bones possesses, a cylindrical part within 
the breast, and an externateompressea part. The cartilages 
of the ribs, which are ossified, have at their sternal extre¬ 
mity two heads separated by a notch, and which articulate 
with these two parts, and always between two sternal bones. 
Each of these last leaves between it and its neighbour in 
the skeleton a vacant space, which traverses the sternum 
from right to left. The first of these sternal bones is very 
much widened and notched in front; the last is nearly rect¬ 
angular. In the Little Ant-eater this last is cylindrical. 

The Pangolins have the bones flat, eight in number, of 
which the three penultimate are placed transversely, and 
the last of all, which is very long, cylindrical, and forked in 
the Pangolin (flattened in the Short tailed Pangolin), ter¬ 
minates in two strong tendons* which, in the latter, reach 
to the pelvis, and greatly assist the animals in rolling 
themselves into a ball. 



Skeleton of Short-tailed Pangolin. (Cuvior.) 


Generic Character .—Lower jaw very small; tongue very 
extensible. Body and tail entirely covered above with large 
triangular trenchant scales disposed quincuncially. and over¬ 
lapping each other like tiles. Toes five, armed with robust 
claws. Body endowed with the faculty of rolling itself up 
move or less into the form of a ball. 

Dental formula: — 0. . 

Habits, Fond, $c .—The Pangolins are slow in motion, * 
and live on worms and insects, especially termites and ants, 
which they seize by means of their extensible and glutinous 
tongue. 

Asiatic Pangolins. 

Harris pentadactyla , Indian , Broad tailed, or Short-tailed 
Manis, Munis hrachyura of Erxlebcn, and probably the 
Phattage of /Elian (xvi. fi). 

Description.-Head small, pointed, and conic; muzzle 
elongated and narrow; body rather stout; tail short and 
very broad at its base; dorsal scales disposed in longitudinal 
rows to tho number of eleven ; under part of the body, 
head,and foot naked; some long fair-coloured hairs spring 
from under the scales. Middle claw of the forefeet far ex¬ 
ceeding inc others in its proportions. 

Locality, Food, $c .—'The East Indies, coast of Tnnquc- 
bar, kc. Feeds much on termites, or white ants, for the 
destruction of whoso conical nests the great middle claw is 
admirably adapted. Thun berg states that it is found much 
in Ceylon, especially near Negumbo. The Dutch call it 
tho Negumbo Devil, and the Cingalese Caballe. Its flesh 
was given to the sick to eat bv way of remedy. Thnnberg 
further informs us that the inhabitants have a method of 
making a hole in its skin with a knife, and thus of guiding 
and governing tho animal at their pleasure, tlip point of the 
knife, which is kept ill the hole, goading and irritating him 
The cruelly of this proceeding does not however seem to 
have struck the traveller. The Land Carp is also an Asiatic 
name for this species. It is tho Kuiolee Man jar, or Tiled 
Cat of the Mahrattas* according to Colonel Sykes, who 


notices it as very commou in Dukhun (Deccan), and living 
on while ants. Mr. Hodgson, in his catalogue of the quad¬ 
rupeds of Nep&l, mentions a new species of Mania allied 
to Manis Javanica , Desm., as being of frequent Occurrence 
in the hills of the lower region, and in the mountains of the 
central tract. (Zoo/. Proc., 1830, 1831, and 1834.) 

African Pangob ns. 

The Phatasin of Button appears to be the Long-tailed 
Pangolin (Manis tetradactyla , Linn.; Manis macroura , 
Krxleb.). This species is from two to three feet in length, 
and the tail is twice as long as the body; the scales are 
pointed. 

Locality .—Senegal, Guinea, &c. 

But we shall illustrate the African Pangolins by the 
Manis Temminchii (Smuts). 

Mr. Bennett described this species fr <flP a specimen in 
the collection made by Mr. Steedman in South Africa; and 
he stated that his object in calling the attention of the 
Society to it was to point out the external'characteristics of 
a species known to its original describers by its skeleton 
alone and a few detached scales; and he characterised it 
as 

Manis with a rather short head, a rather wide body; the 
scales large, and in eleven rows; the tail as long as the 
trunk, rather less than that in width, and hardly narrower 
at the subtruncate apex. Length 25$ inches; of the tail 
12 inches; width of tno back 8 inches; of the tail near the 
apex 5 inches. 

Mr. Bennett observes that the most remarkable features 
of this animal are the shortness of the head, tho breadth of 
the body, and the breadth of the tail, which is nearly equal 
to that of the body, and continues throughout the greater 
part of its extent of nearly the same width, tapering only 
slightly towards the end, where it is rounded and almost 
truncate. Mr. Bennett further remarks that a peculiarity 
in the distribution of the scales of Manis Temminchii is the 
cessation of the middle series of them at a short distance 
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anterior to the extremity of the tail, so that ther last four cast. This tone had been found (together with many 
transverse rows consist of four scales each, eaeh of thwpr*- osseous remains of Rhinoceros, Mastodon, Hippopotamus, 
ceding rows having five. (Zool. Proc., 1834.) and Tapir near Epplesheim, in the canton of Altzey, in 

Dr. Smith describes it as having the scales pale yellowish- . that part of the antient Palatinate, belonging to the grand** 
brown, the colour lightest towards their points, manyofpduke of Hesse) in a dike whence sand and gravel were 
which are marked with a longitudinal yellow streak ; parts dug, which seemed to have been accumulated by the allu- 
not covered with scales, dusky brownish-yelloW. Byes vium of the Rhine* Cuvier was soon satisfied that this 
reddish brown; muzzle black. Nails of the fore-feet a pale bone was the ungueal phalanx of ah Edentate ntummifer- 
dull yellow; those of the hinder ones brownish-yellow. ous quadruped, and came to the conclusion, which ha* not 
The same author points, out that .Mams Temminckii is been disputed, but on the contrary entertained by many best 
readily to be distinguished from any of the/ other species qualified to judge, that it belonged probably to a Pangolin 
yet described, simply from the central row of scales upon of gigantic stature. Taking this ungueal bone for his basis, 
the upper surface of the tail' terminating some way behind with far less material than he had for his opinion who Ven¬ 
ice point. From Manis psntadactyla, Lin., the species to tured to pronounce ' ex pede Herculem,' Cuvier measured 
which it bears most similarity, it is moreover to be distin- the animal ta which it must have belonged as having ox- 
guished by all its scales being proportionally larger, and by tended to the length of twenty-four feet. Nor will this in- 
9 hose on the head being shaped and disposed differently, ordinate length stagger those who know the enormous 
The greater broadth of the tail and the more divergent proportions which characterised some of the extinct Sau- 


character of its marginal plates, also afford marked charac¬ 
ters by which the species is easily to be recognised from 
Manis pentudactyla. 

Locality.— Mr. Bennett gives Latakoo. Dr. Smith says 
that only one solitary specimen of this species was obtained 
by the Expedition before reaching 26°S. lat., and but two 
more between that parallel and the tropic of Capricorn, 
though other* were known to have been captured in the 
latter tract, while the travellers were actually traversing it. 
He thinks it very questionable if the animal be so rare in 
nature as the result of their experience might incline men 
to believe. Ho is of opinion that its extreme scarcity pro¬ 
bably arises from its having long been zealously sought after 
by the natives, who cherish a belief that it either nos somo 
influence upon cattle, or, at least, that certain observances 
in respect of it have an effect upon them. Whenever a 
specimen is secured it is submitted to the fire in some cattle- 
pen, apparently as a burnt offering, for the increase of the 
health and fertility of all cattle which may afterwards enter 
that fold. Dr. Smith states, that uot many years ago a 
specimen was captured in the northern part of the Cape 
colony, which renders it probable that the species was, at 
one time, scattered over the whole of South Africa, and that 
its almost total disappearance from the more southern dis¬ 
tricts has arisen from causes such as are now operating to 
effect a similar result in the interior. Here wc have another 
cause for the obliteration of a species. Intolerance of their 
aggression has wrought up the shepherd or tho agricul¬ 
turist to tho destruction of some ; hot, in this case, a species 
is probably dying out undor the influence of a superstition. 

Habits, Food , $c. —Dr. Smith relates that when Manis 
Temminckii is discovered, it never attempts to escape, but 
instantly rolls itself up into a globular form, taking especial 
care of its bead, which is the only part that is easily injured. 
Ants constitute its chief and favourite food, and these it 
secures by extending its projectile tongue into holes which 
may exist in the habitations.of these insects or which it may 
itself form; and when, by means of the glutinous matter 
with which its tongue is covered, a full load has been 
received, a sudden retraction of the retractor muscles carries 
both into its mouth, after which the ants are immediately 
swallowed. (.Illustrations qf the Zoology qf South Africa.) 



Manis Temminckii (from Smith). 


Fossil Pangolins 

M. Schleyermacher called the attention of Cuvier to a 
bone of which he sent the great French zoologist a plaster- 


nans. 

Geological Position.—Tertiary. Miocene of LyeU. 
PANGUTARAN. [Sulo Archipelago.] 

PANICLE is a kind of inflorescence, or arrangement of 
flowers, in which the axis is divided into a number of lateral 
branch#, each of which is again subdivided into other 
branchlets. Examples of it will be found in the Lilac, the 
Agrostis stoionifera, and the Horse-chesnut. 

PA'NICUM, a genus of grasses the name of which is 
applied to one of the species (Millet) by the Romans, and 
which, Pliny states, is so called from its lioweris being in 
a panicle; though others derive the name from pants, bread, 
from its uses as such. The genus contains a very large 
number of species, which abound in the hot parts of the 
world, though a few extend to higher latitudes and ascend 
the cool mouutains of hot countries. They are chielly va¬ 
luable as pasture grasses, and for their seeds, which form a 
large portion of the food of the poorer classes of many 
nations, and thus engage a considerable slmro of the atten¬ 
tion of tho agriculturists of those countries. 

Tho genus Panic uni is distinguished by having a two- 
flowered spikelet, with tho lower flower masculine or neuter, 
and tho upper hermuphrodito. Glumos two, unequul, con¬ 
cave, blunt. Masc. Palate two, stamens three, sometimes 
neuter, the upper pulea and the stamens abortive. Fer¬ 
tile llowers, paleoo two, unequal concave, the lower ono 
embracing the upper. Scales two. Stamens throe. Styles 
two, ovary sessile. 

P. miliaceum , or Millet, is the best known species, being 
cultivated in the south of Europe as well as in tropical 
countries. Two varieties are well known, ono brown, the 
other yellow-coloured, imported from the Mediterranean 
chiefly for feeding poultry, but forming in the south of 
Europe as well as in India a portion of tho food of the inha¬ 
bitants. In the latter country it is cultivated in the cold 
weather with wheat and barley, and the only ono of the 
small grains that is so at that season of tho year. It is the 
cheena of the Hindus, Arab dukhan, Persian urzun. P. Mi - 
liare is another species geuerally cultivated on an elevated 
rich soil in tho peninsula of India: the seed is one of the 
sorts of dry or small grain which forms an article of diet of 
the Hindus who inhabit the higher lauds, and cattle are 
fond of the straw. 

P.frumentaceum , which is the shama and sanwuk of the 
natives of India, is a wholesome and nourishing gram, 
and forms tlioro an artiede of diet chiefly of the lower classes. 
There are several varieties of it, which yield from 50 to 60 
fold; it delights in a light, tolerably dry, rich soil; the same 
round yields two crops between the first of the rains in 
une, July, and the end of January, in thcCircars, but only 
one crop in the northern provinces. Besides these, which 
are the most commonly cultivated species, the grains of other 
species of Panicum growing in a wild state are collected, 
and form articles of diet with the poorer classes of the na¬ 
tives of India, as of P. floridum ifmrtee), P. Helopus 
( hooree ), P. hispidulum ( dhrnd). 

The uses of this genus are not confined to its grain, for - 
the herbaceous part of several species forms the most valuable 
pasture grasses of tho hot countries both in the old and new 
world. Some of the species of Panicum of the Brazils are 
of gigantic stature, and yet tender and delicate in their 
herbage. The Coapira de Angola of Brazil grows 6 or / 
feet high, and other equally gigantic species constitute the 
field crops on the banks of the Amazon; while P. maxi¬ 
mum, or Guinea grass, forms the most valuable pasture for 
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C'lttJf? in Jamaica. This is said to have been introduced into 
that island from the coast of Afiica, the seeds having been 
transmitted as food for some birds which were sent to Chief 
Jiistu e Ellis. The straw of several of tho species is esteemed 
;n fodder for cattle in India, but no pasture grass in any 
country is probably more highly thought of than the Doob 
of India, which by the Brahmins is held sacred to Canesha 
(Janus?) under the name of doorwul. This is fortunately 
the most common species throughout India, and forms pro¬ 
bably three-fourths of the food of their horses and cows. It 
is seldom cultivated, but Europeans in the northern parts 
frequently form lawns by planting small pieces of this grass, 
which forms excellent hay. The usual mode of obtain¬ 
ing it is to send out the grass cutters into the uncultivated 
parts of the country, who scrape off the ground the creeping 
stains and leaves of this species, which is easily distinguished 
by its smooth and creeping habit; its spikes being fascicled 
ttiid digitate, filiform, from one to two inches long, with the 
flowers disposed in two rows on the under side. It. is the 
l'anicum Dactylon of botanists, and occurs also in England. 

PANINI, the most celebrated of the Sanscrit gramma¬ 
rians, is said to have been the grandson of the inspired 
legislator Dflvala, and lived at so remote an age that lie is 
reckoned among the fabulous sages mentioned in the Pu~ 
•rnmis. (See Colebrooke, Asi.it. Rrs. t vii., p. 202.) With 
regard to his death we have the following tradition in the 
llitofudfya:—' It is related that tho valuable life of Panini 
was destroyed by a lion.* f lho Indian** consider him as 
their most antient grammarian, but his great work is con¬ 
fessedly derived from earlier treatises on the same subject; 
he often quotes his predecessors Sacalya, Gdrgya, and 
others; and it appears from a passage in the lihagavud- 
(,'ita, that the nomenclature of grammar existed when the 
great epic poem, the Mahd-Bhdraia, was composed, unless 
the following line is an interpolation of a later age: aksha - 
rdmim-u-hdras asmi ; dvandras sdmdsikasya-chu , * I am 
tiiu A of letters,' says Christina, ‘ and the copula which 
conducts tho elements of tho compound word.' (Bhag. (Jit., 
x. 33 ) 

P&nini's grammar consists of 3996 short aphorisms, or 
sutras, divided into eight hooks, in which the rules of gram¬ 
mar are delivered with such oracular brevity and obscurity 
that they need a commentary to render them intelligible 
even to the learned Indians. Besides the ('dried of Bhar- 
trihari, a brother of king Vicramuilitya [Amara], there 
were the following treatises, written expressly to illustrate it: 
1, the Bhattikdvya, which was nominally a poem describing 
tlic adventures of Riiina, bi t really a collection of all the 
defective and anomalous forms of wotds in the language, 
published at Calcutta, IS26; 2, the Mahd-Bhashya, or 
' great commentary/ by Putanja.i. 

A new edition of Panini is in the course of publication in 
Germany, with the following title: * Pdnini'n aclit Biicher 
gram mat ischor Hegeln ; heruusgegcbcu und erlauterl von 
])i\ Otto Bbhtlingk,' Bonn,. 1839. The lirst volume, which 
is all that is published as yet, contains the Sanscrit text of 
Ptin ini's Sutras with the native scholia ; the second volume 
is to contain an introduction, a German commentary, and 
indexes. 

PANI'NI, PAOLO, an eminent painter of architecture, 
was horn at Piacenza (Placentia), in the year 1601. When 
prosecuting his studies at Rome, he took peculiar pleasure 
in designing every vestige of antient magnificence, the ruins 
of the finest Roman edifices, and some of those buildings 
which are still the ornaments of modern Rome. He 
formed his style of composition and his entire manner after 
the works of Ghidulfi. in which he was so successful that he 
soon excelled all his contemporaries in that department of 
the art. llis paintings are universally esteemed for the 
grandeur of the architecture, the correctness of the per¬ 
spective, and the clearness of the colouring* His figures 
also are designed with taste, and cleverly grouped. In 
general, however his figures are rather too large for the 
buildings, which detract* from the grandeur of the composi¬ 
tion, and is quite contrary to the practice of Gbidolfl. In 
his latter time his works were distinguished by freedom and 
breadth of touch, but in colouring and effect they are more 
feeble than his earlier performances. 

1 hero fire several pictures by Panini at Rivoli, a country- 
house belonging to the king of Sardinia, representing views 
of that seat ana the environs* 

PANIONIUM. [Ionia.] „ 


PANJAB. [Hindustan, vol. xii., p. 220.] 

PANNAII. [Hindustan, p. 215] 

PANNO'NIA, the name of a province of the Roman em¬ 
pire, was bounded on the north and east by the Danube, on 
the south by lllyriciun and Muosia, and on the west by No- 
riqum. It was separated from Mcesia by the Savus (Save), 
and from lllyricum by an imaginary line drawn a few miles 
south of the Save; but it is diflicull to determine the boun¬ 
daries between Noricum and Pannonia, as they differed at 
various times. U nder the early timed of the Roman empire 
Pannonia could not have extended much farther west than 
the Narabo or Arrabo (Raab), if Pliny (iii. 27) is correct in 
placing Sabaria in Noricum; but in later times the two 
provinces appear to have been separated by Mount Cetius 
(Kahlenberg). Pannonia would thus correspond to Scla¬ 
vonic, parts of Hungary, Lower Austria, Styria, Croatia, 
and to those parts of Turkish Croatia, Bosnia, and Servia 
which immediately touch upon the Save. 

The Pannoniaus are called Peeones by some of the Greek 
writers, hut this appears to have been clearly a mistake 
arising from the similarity of the names. The Pannes were 
probably a Thracian people; while the Pannonians belonged 
to the Celtic, or perhaps the Germanic race. They were 
first attacked by Augustus, n.c. 35 (Dion Cass., xlix. 36, 
37 ; Liv., Ep. % 131), and were subdued during his reign by 
Tiberius, and reduced to the form of a province. (Veil. 
Pat., ii. 110, et scq.) Pannonia is not mentioned by name in 
| the division of the Roman empire made by Augustus, but it 
was probably included among the Eparchies of the Caesar. 
(Strabo, p. 840.) We learn from Tacitus (Ann., i. 16), that 
at the death of Augustus there were several legions sta¬ 
tioned in Pannonia, which was then regarded, and continued 
to be so till the end of the Roman empire, as one of the 
most important provinces of the empire, on account of its 
bordering on the powerful nations of the Quadi and Ja- 
zyges. 

Under the early Roman emperors Pannonia only formed 
one province; it was afterwards divided, but at what time 
is uncertain, into two provinces, Pannonia Superior and 
Pannonia Inferior, the former comprising the western 
and the latter the eastern part of the original province. 
They were separated from one another by a line drawn from 
the point at which the Arrabo flows into the Danube, 
southward to the Save. A new division of the provinces 
was made by the emperor Galcrius. The southern part of 
the two former provinces, comprising the country between 
theDraveand the Save, was formed into a new province, 
and called Savia, or Pannonia Secunda; but the northern 
part was still divided into two provinces as before; the 
western part retained the name of Pannonia Superior, or 
Pannonia Prima, but the name of the eastern province was 
changed into that of Valeria, in honour of the wife of Vale¬ 
rius, who cleared a great portion of the land in the north of 
Pannonia of its woods, and connected the lajce of Peiso or 
Pelso (Neusiedler See) with the Danube by a canal: 
(Aurel. Viet., De Cce$ar. % c. 40.) Pannonia was thus 
divided into three provinces, which division appears to have 
continued till the downfal of the Roman empire. 

The principal rivers of Pannonia were the Narabo or 
Arrabo (Raab), the Dravus (Drave), and Savus (Save), all 
of which flow into the Danube. The two most important 
ranges of mountains were the Pannonii Montes, a continua¬ 
tion of the Sartnatian range, which passed through the 
northern part of the province in a south-westerly direction, 
und joined Mount Cetius; and the Claudii Montes, which 
separated the valleys of the Drave aud the Save. 

Very little is known of the position of the different tribes 
which inhabited Pannonia. According to Strabo (vii., p. 
314), their names were the Breuci, Andizetii, Dasnones or 
Diasiones, Purusti, Mazsei, and Dsesitiatse. Pliny (iii. 28) 
has given a list of the Pannonian tribes, of which, he says, 
the principal wero the Serretes, Serrapilli, Iazi, Andizctes, 
Colapiani, and Breuci, the first four of which he places in 
the neighbourhood of the Drave, and the last two in that 
of the Save. The powerful nation of the Boii dwelt in the 
north-western part of the province; and after their exter¬ 
mination by the Getss that part of the province was called 
Deserta Boiorum. (Plin., iii. 27.) The Scordisci and Tau- 
risci, who also dwelt in Moesia and Noricum [Noricum] 
respectively, are said by Pliny (iii. 28) to have been sepa¬ 
rated from one another by the Mons Claudius, though he 
does not mention them in his enumeration of the tribes 
which inhabited the province. 
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Pnnnonia possessed several towns of importance, the in¬ 
habitants of which appear to have principally depended for 
their support upon the numerous legions which were quar¬ 
tered in different parts of the province. Following the 
course of the Danube, the first town we come to after leaving 
Noricum is Vindobona (Vienna), called Vianiomina by 
Pliny (iii. ‘27), who places it in Noricum. At the time of 
Ptolemy it was called J uliobona, and was the station of a 
legion. It is called by most later writers Vindobona; hut 
in the ' Notitia Imperii* it is written Vindomana. The 
next town of importance below Vindobona on the Danube 
is Curuuntum, which, in the early part of the Roman 
empire, was the most important place in the north of Pan- 
nonia. It is mentioned by Velleius Paterculus (ii. 109) 
and Pliny (xxxvii. 11, sec. 2). It appears from the account 
of Pliny to have been a placo of considerable commercial 
importance. The amber which was collected in the 
northern part of Europe was brought to this town, and 
thence conveyed to the different parts of the Roman em¬ 
pire. It was the head-quarters of the army of Marcus An¬ 
toninus in the war which he carried on with the Murcomnnni. 
(Eutrop., viii. 0.) In the time of Anunianus Marcellinus 
(xxx. 5), that is, in the latter part of the fourth century, 
it w as almost without any population. Its ruins itro in the 
neighbourhood of Altenhurg. Wo learn from an inscrip¬ 
tion found in this spot, that it was amunicipium (‘Probus 
Decurio Municipii Carnuntcnsis'). 

Below Carnuntum on the Danube was Briganlium or 
Bregetium (Fuzto), called by Anunianus Marcellmus (xxx. 
6), Bregetio, the station of a Roman legion, where the em¬ 
peror Valentinian died, while making preparations for a w ar 
against the Quadi. Following the course of the Danube, 
we next come to Aquincum or Aciticum(Buda or Ofen), the 
principal town in the province of Valeria and the station of 
a legion. The Romans had a military station on the other 
side of the river, w hich was called Contra Acincum. South 
of Acincum <>n the Danube, in the province of Savin, was 
Milatro or Milntis, afterwards called Bononia (Anun.Marc., 
xxi. 9; xxxi. 11); and below it were Acuiiiincum or Aci- 
inincum (Pclerwardein) and Taurunutn (Semlin), the most 
easterly town in the province, near the contluence of the 
Save and the Danube. 

The most important, towns in the southern part of the 
province were Sisciu (Sziszck), Cibaleo or Cibulis ( Paluului), 
and Sirmimn (Nchatmcz), all on the Save. Sisc.ia, which 
was upon the borders of Illyrioum, was the most important 
town in Paunonia in the time of Augustus. It. is called 
Scgestira by Strabo (vii. did), but Pliny (iii. 28) gives this 
name to an island near Siscia, which is formed at the con* 
llueuce of the Colapis and the Save. % Dio (xlix. d7) also 
calls tiic town Siscia. We learn from Pliny that it. was a 
colony. Cibalso or Cibalis was situated at a considerable 
distance below Siscia. It was memorable for the defeat of 
Licinianus by Constantine, and was the birth-place of the 
emperor Graliunus. (Amm. Marcell., xxx. 24.) Sirmium, 
which was below Cibala?, was, under tho later Roman em¬ 
perors, the principal town of Pannonia. It formerly 
belonged to the Scordisei, and is mentioned by Strabo (vii. 
314) and Pliny (iii. 28), the latter of whom states that it was 
situated at the continence of tho Savus and Biicuntius. It 
was the residence of the Roman emperors when they visited 
the province; and we learn from Amtnianus Marcellinus 
(xvii. 13) that there was an imperial palace in the town. 

On the Drave, near the confines of Noricum, was Potovio 
or Pcetovio (Pettau), which is mentioned by Tacitus ( Hist ., 
iii. 1) as the winter-quarters of the thirteenth legion. Below 
Pelovio on the Save, were Jovia (Semevecz), and Mursia 
(Eszeg), a colony founded by Hadrian. (Steph. Byz.) At 
Mursia the fleet of the Lower Danube was stationed, and 
near it Magnentius was defeated by Constantius. (Zosimus, 
ii. 43.) 

The only town of importance in the north-western part of 
the province was Sabaria (Steinamanger), a Roman colony 
founded by the emperor Claudius. (Plin., iii. 27.) 

PANO'PTICON. [Bkntham; Prison.] 

PANORA'MA (from the Greek word irav, all, and 
upafia , a view), a picture showing a view completely around 
the spectator. This ingenious pictorial contrivance wag-first 
devised by an English artist, Robert Barker, about the year 
1794; and is not so much anew mode of painting—tho pro¬ 
cess itself being similar to scene-painting or in distemper-* 
as a novel application of it. Contrary to the diorama [Dio¬ 
rama], the panorama forms the surface of a hollow cylinder, 


or rotunda (whence it is frequently called in German Rund- 
gemdlde or Rundbild t —cyclorama), in the centre of which 
is a detached circular platform for the spectators, covered 
overhead to conceal tho skylight, and thereby increase 
the illusion and give greater effect to the painting itself. 
This latter is not painted on the walls, but upon cuuvassj 
like the scenes of a theatre, and afterwards fixed up, in order 
that the views may be changed, and a fresh one m;\y he in 
progress while another is open for exhibition. Yet although 
there is nothing whatever particular in regard to the execu¬ 
tion or process of such pictures, they are attended with diffi¬ 
culties which can be mastered only by practice and expe¬ 
rience. The first of these arises from the circumstance that 
the artist cannot cither concentrate his light or adapt the 
direction of it arbitrarily as best suits his purpose, but while 
portions of his view will be entirely in sunshine, the oppo¬ 
site one will be almost a mass of shadow; the second is the 
difficulty of representing on a curved surface the straight 
horizontal lines of buildings; the third and greatest of all 
is, that there can be no single fixed point of sight, since tho 
eye traverses around the whole circle of the horizon. 
Hence it might be supposed that many parts of such a 
picture would appear, if not quite distorted, more or less 
out of perspective. Yet such is not tho case, no doubt 
partly because the eye accommodates itself to certain princi¬ 
pal points fixed upon by the artist as centres of vision, and 
on account of the optical fascination attending the whole. 
The subjects generally chosen are views of cities, or interest¬ 
ing sites, whose entire'locality and buildings may thus be 
vividly placed before the eye in a manner no less instructive 
than it is interesting. 

One of the largest panoramas hitherto attempted is the 
view of London, at the Colosseum in the Regent's Park, as 
seen from the top of St. Paul’s, whose dome and western 
towers the spectator sees beneath and before him ; and so 
far the deception is exceedingly well managed, but owing 
to the very great height of the painting, the lower part uf it. 
is not suliiciently lighted. In fact there is still room for 
considerable improvement as regards the inode of showing 
such views, since nothing would be easier than to get rid of 
what is now suffered to interfere with the illusion. The stair¬ 
case should invariably be made to ascend to the very centie 
of the platform, and tho latter should he made to represent 
a circular temple with columns supporting its roof, and placed 
upon a parapet of such height and breadth that tho spec¬ 
tator could not look down, clear over it, to see the lower 
termination of the painting. Or perhaps a circular or octa¬ 
gonal room with large arched window like openings on its 
sides would be still better, since the platform would thus be 
comparatively dark, while the picture as seen through the 
openings would acquire great brilliancy, and the illusion 
of the whole he grcullv heightened. 

PANOllMUS. [Palermo.] 




Cuiti of Panurmus. 

British Musmiiu. Actual *i/o. 

PANSA. [Antonius.] 

PANSY, a corruption of the French word pensoe, is a 
name now chiclly applied to the garden varieties of Viola 
tricolor, Attaicu, and others, which arc commonly cultivated 
under the name of Ilearl’s-easc. The**, plants, being all 
nearly allied to each other, have proved an abundant source 
of hybrids, which, by repeated crossing and selecting, have 
at length been so much improved in their appetence that 
it is not uncommon to meet with single flowers as large as. 
a penny piece, although the wild blossoms of Viola tricolor 
will baldly cover a sixpence. When skilfully managed, 
they are great ornaments of the flower-beds in a garden, 
but they are short-lived, and require to be continually re¬ 
newed by seeds or cuttings. They love damp rich soil, not 
too much exposed to the sun, and are thought to acquire the 
greatest health and beauty when planted in beds of light 
rich earth upon a thick substratum of cow-dung, into which 
their roots will quickly penetrate. 

PANTELARPA. [Siciw] 
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PA NT HE 'ON, a very celebrated and well-preserved 
monument at Rome, of which Valerius of Ostia is said to 
have been the architect. It consists of a rotunda with a 
noble Corinthian octastyle portico atiached to it, and resem¬ 
bles in its general mass the Colosseum in the Regent's 
Park, London, except that the body of the latter build¬ 
ing is a polygon of sixteen sides, and its portico (a Grecian 
Doric hexastyle) is only a single intercolumn in depth. 
That the portico of the Pantheon was erected by Agrippa, 
the son-in-law of Augustus, is testified by the inscription on 
the frieze: *M. A grip pa, L. F. Cos. Tertium Fecit.* Yet 
some have supposed that he merely made that addition to 
the previously erected rotunda. Hirt, in hi%.t Historico- 
Architcctural Observations on the Pantheon,’ very reason¬ 
ably argues that, there being no direct proof to the contrary, 
tho whole structure may safely be assumed to have been 
erected according to one original plan, because without the 
portico it would have been a lumpish and heavy mass. Hirt 
further rejects the idea of the rotunda having been origin¬ 
ally not a temple, but ap entrance to public baths; it is 
certaiii that circular plans were greatly affected by the 
Romans both in their temple;* and other buildings, on which 
account their architecture present? & variety that docs not I 
occur in that of Greece.. Despoiled as it is of rich orna- | 
nients, gilded bronze-work, and statues, of which it was 
plundered before the building was consecrated as a Chris¬ 
tian church in the seventh century,—further, disfigured by 
two ugly belfries erected by Urban V11I„ whose family 
name Barberini gave rise to the memorable pasquinade, 

• Quod non feecrunt bavbari fecere Barberini,’—the Pan¬ 
theon is still tho pride of Roman architecture, and well 
justifies Akenside’s character of it:— 


* Mark how tho dread Punthonn utaniU 
Amid the toys of modem hand*, 
flow simply, how severely groat l* 

It is by far the largest circular structure of antient times, 
the external diauiotcr being 18S feet, and the height to the 
summit of tho upper cornice 102, exclusive of the flat dome 
or calotte which makes the entire height about 148 feet. 
The portico (103 feet wide), as has been said, is octastyle, 
yet there arc in all sixteen columns, viz. two at the returns, 
exclusive of those nt the angles, and two others behind tho 
third column from each pnd, dividing the portico infernally 
into three aisles or avenues, tho centre one of which is con¬ 
siderably the widest., and contains the.great doorway within 
a very deep recess, while each of the others has a large semi¬ 
circular tribune or recess. But although, independently of 
the recessed parts, tho portico is only threo intercolumns 
in depth, its flanks present the order continued in pilasters, 
making two additional dosed intercohnnns, and the projec¬ 
tion there from tho main structure about 70 feet; which 
circumstance produces an extraordinary air of majesty. The 
columns are 47 English feet high, with bases and capitals of 
while marble, and granite shafts, each formed out of a single 
piece. The interior diameter of the rotunda is 142 feety the 
thickness of tho wall being 23 feet through the piers, be¬ 
tween the exiledrao, or recesses, which, including that con¬ 
taining the entrance, are eight in number, and each, 
except that facing the entrance, is divided into three inter- 
columns, by two columns (34*7 feet high) between ant® or 
angular pilasters; while the intermediate piers arc occupied 
by eight smaller projecting tabernacles. But as, besides 
being repaired ana altered by Septimius Severus, the in¬ 
terior 1ms undergone many changes, or rather corruptions, 
it is hardly possible now to determine what it originally 
was. Ilirt supposes that all the recesses wore arched, and, 
the one for the entrance, contained colossal statues 
of Roman deities, and that thero were no columns in front 
of them, but a single insulated column on each side, with 
the cutublaturo of the piers breaking over it, whereby the 
entire circumference was divided into sixteen equal inter¬ 
com m ns formed bv as many columns. Yet the projection 
of the columns, ami the breaks in the entablature, as well 
as the intenuption of the latter by the arches, would have 
destroyed the unity and simplicity of the plan. Besides 
which the effect of the columns and narrow intcrcolumns 
m tbe recesses, and the effect of shadow thus obtained, 
would have been lost. The greatest defect of all is the 
tasteless and even barbarous modem decoration of the space 
uciween the cornice of tho order below, and that from 
which the dome springs. Had this space been reduced b? 
considerably augmenting the pnucipal cornice, converting 
it into a cornicione as a finish to the cylindrical portion of 


the building, and the remainder been divided into oblong 
p&nnels over the recesses, filled with reliefs, there can be 
little doubt that the general appearance would have been 
materially improved, and that with greater simplicity much 
greater richness also would have been obtained. The dome 
lias five rows of coffers (now stripped of their decorations) 
and a circular opening in the centre, 26 feet in diameter, 
which not only lights tho interior perfectly, but in the most 
charming and almost magical manner. Indeed there has 
scarcely ever been but one opinion as to the captivating 
effect thus produced, and the exquisite beauty of the whole, 
as regards plan and general proportions. As an interior, 
Grecian architecture has nothing whatever, we will not say 
that rivals, but that even approaches it; nor does it say much 
for modern architects, that, with such an example before 
them, t hey should scarcely ever have taken a lesson from the 
Pantheon in regard to those qualities which constitute its 
excellence, namely, the richness of coluinniation and great 
depth of the portico, and the simple majesty of proportion 
and captivating distribution of light in the interior, pro¬ 
ducing an effect so greatly superior to that of any modern 
dome or cupola. 

It was Michael Angelo’s boast that he would suspend tho 
dome of the Pantheon aloft over the centre of St. Peter's ; 
and if he meant no more than a dome equal in magnitude 
to the whole interior of the Pantheon, lie was right; but in 
every other respect his dome is totally dissimilar from it. 
Instead of being within a capacious rotunda of which the 
vaulting itself occupies one half the entire height, you look 
up into that of St. Peter’s and most other modern ones from 
a great distance below, and although that sort of effect may 
be good of its kind, and allowable for the sake of variety, it 
is totally different from the other, to say nothing of the 
quite contrary effect of light, which, instead of diffusing 
itself in a brilliant stream from the summit, enters below 
and in all directions, so as to produce a flickering glare. In 
our own St. Paul’s for instance, the dome exhibits within only 
a sort of darkness visible—a murky gloom through which 
may be discerned the twinkling of the lantern oh its sum¬ 
mit. Almost the only tolerably correct imitation of gen oral 
character and effect of the interior of the Pantheon, is tho 
rotunda of the museum at Berlin, by Schinkci; although 
not half tho size, its proportions are nearly similar, with the 
exception that the cylindrical part is a little loftier as com¬ 
pared with the dome, tho diameter being 66 feet, the entire 
height 70, and that to the top of the cornice 42. Like tho 
Pantheon, it is lighted by a single aperture in the centre of 
the dome, 22 feet in diameter, and glazed with crystal-glass 
of enormous thickness. The Ilalle aux Bles at Paris de¬ 
serves also to be mentioned as an inst&uce of a rotunda 
resembling in its proportions the interior of the Roman 
Pantheon, the central area being 128 feet in diameter, and 
the height to the summit of tho dome somewhat less. The 
library of the University of Virginia, which was planned by 
the late President Jefferson, is (externally) a copy of the Pan¬ 
theon, of about one half the linear dimensions. Canova's 
church at Possagno is also an imitation of the Pantheon in 
its plan and dome: further mention is made of that and some 
other structures of the same kind in the article Rotunda. 

For further particulars respecting the dimensions and 
construction of the dome of the P&ntheou, and several 
modern ones, the reader is referred to Dome. 

PANTHER. [Leopards, vol. xiii., p. 430, et seq.] 
PANTODA'CTYLUS, the generic name given by MM. 
Dumlril and Bibron to tho form known generally as Trap t- 
dosaurw scincoides (. Ptychoplew m es ). 

PANTOGRAPH, sometimes improperly called PEN- 
TAGRAPH, is an instrument employed in copying maps, 
plans, and other drawings. 

The annexed diagram represents that most commonly 
in use. 

It is composed of four brass rules or bars, jointed to each 
other at the points B D E F. These joints require to be 
executed with the utxpost care, as upon the smoothness and 
steadiness of their motion the accuracy of the instrument 
principally depends. In those of the best construction there 
is a small metal cock screwed to the lower bar of each joint, 
which supports the upper end of tho axis upon which it 
turns. This is a material improvement upon the common 
fiat compass joint, as, besides lengthening the axis, it gives 
additional strength to the bar .where it most requires it. A 
joint of this construction is shown in fig. 2. 

At the point C is fixed a small tube which carries tbo 
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tracing point, so fitted as to more freely within it, but with¬ 
out snaking ; Jig. 3 represents tho tracer within the tube. 
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Fig. 2. 




The bar E D and the lower part of the bar A B arc? fur¬ 
nished each with a tube, fig. 4, similar to that at C, but 
moveable on the bar, with a similar screw to fasten it clown 
at any required point.' Fig. 5 is the pencil stern, which fits 
either of the tubes in the same manner as the tracer; on 
the top of the stem is a cup to receive a small weight to 
keep it down upon the paper, and the lower end carries a 
pencil, or, which is better, a ‘Mordan’a point.* A silk cord 
is attached to the pencil stem, carried through eyes made 
for the purpose, over the joints E B F, one of which is 
shown on the top of///. 2, and fixed in a notch in the top 
of the tracer, fig. 3, so that tho pressure of tho thumb upon 
the cord lifts the pencil from the paper when required. 
Fig. 6 is a fiat, leaden weight with a brass stem rising out of 
it, which fits in the tubes in the same manner as the pencil 
and tracing point; this is called the fulcrum, as being the 
point upon which the whole instrument moves ; the weight 
has three or four fine points on its under smface to keep it 
from shifting upon the paper. The whole instrument is sup¬ 
ported by six revolving feet or castors, which should move 
very freely in all directions. One of these castors is shown 
under the joint, fig. 2. The pin or fulcrum is placed near 
the edge of the weight, so as to allow room for the castor 
to work when the fulcrum is near the points A or D. 

The proportion of the bars is of no consequence, so that 
E D is equal to B F and E B to F D, in which case they 
will always form a parallelogram, by which name the in¬ 
strument is sometimes called. Now if the tracer at C is 
carried over the lines of the plan, the fulcrum*tube being 
fixed at A, and the pencil-tube at G, the pencil will make 
an exact copy of every line, but only half the size of tho 
original, which may be proved in the following manner. 

The points A, G, and C are capable of being brought 
close together, and when the instrument is open, as in 
the figure, G is exactly half way between C and A; C then 
travels twice as quickly as G in the direction A G C, so 
that to whatever extent the pantograph may be opened, G 
and C being considered as points in a lever of which A is 
the fulcrum, it will be seen that if C is made to* describe an 
P. C. f No. 1003. 


I arc of a circle of any radius, G at the same time is describing 
j an arc of a circle of half the radius, so that C moves in a 
direction perpendicular to A G C twice as fast as G Now 
it was shown abovo that it moved twice as last as G in the 
direction A G C, and us by the composition of these two 
motions, all lines, whether rectilinear or eurw.d, arc pro¬ 
duced, it follows that the pencil at G will pvodm e a copy 
half the size of the original traced over by the point at C, 
as before stated. 

To produce a copy one-fourth the size of the original, we 
must shift tho pencil from G to^, and the fulcrum from A 
to a, a g being one-fourth tho length of a C, and^so on for 
all other proportions less than half, the constant rule being 
—• As the distance of tho pencil from the fulcrum is to the 
distance of the tracer from tho fulcrum, so will ho the size 
of the copy to that of the original.’ No calculation is re¬ 
quired in practice, as the arms A E and E D arc graduated 
for all proportions from one-twelfth to eleven-twelfths in¬ 
clusive. If it be required to produce a copy more than half 
tho size of the original, the fulclHjm must be placed on I ho 
arm ED, and the pencil on A E, the rule above given still 
holding good, so that for a copy the same size as the original 
the fulcrum must bo placed at G, agd^tho pencil at A. It 
must be borne in mind however, that when the fulcrum is 
on the arm E D, the copy will be inverted. 

Though the principle of this instrument is as simple and 
complete as can be imagined, yet it falls sadly short of per¬ 
fection in practice. 

In the fust place the numerous joints and castors, how¬ 
ever carefully constructed, make it heavy to the hand in 
comparison with the unfettered pencil, and it requires much 
practice to be able to manage it so dexterously as to get 
those minute and gentle undulations, necessary not only to 
the beauty but to the utility of the drawing. The pencil 
too, constantly working upright, does not maintain that 
fine point which is required for distinctness of outline, and to 
these faults we must add inaccuracy of workmanship, how¬ 
ever slight, the effect of wear, inequalities of the paper, and 
other accidents. 

The best way to test an instrument is to reverse.the posi¬ 
tion of tho tracer and pencil, thus producing a copy larger 
than the original, when the defects will of course bo exag¬ 
gerated in proportion. 

The pantograph however, though it cannot he depended 
upon for an accuratdflfemd finished copy, is of great service 
to the draughtsman! for by if may be marked off all ilie 
principal points through which to draw the lines of a 
plan with equal accuracy and infinitely greater facility 
than by any other means used for the purpose. 

The annexed engraving represents a pantograph of very 
recent invention, which possesses some advantages o\er that 
before described. 
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III the first place, the fulcrum being in the centre, it 
requires but one castor, which is placed a’ 0, and makes 
it work much lighter in hand than the old instrument, 
which has six, as before described ; besides which those 
six castors are frequently a great source of annoyance by 
getting off the edge of the drawing-board and running over 
drawing-pins or any thing else which may happen to he in 
the way. Secondly, the shape of this instrument allow it 
to move as freely when nearly closed as when opened wide, 
which is not the case with tho other. The simplicity of its 
construction renders description almost superfluous. 

It is composed of six bars," moving freely about, each 
other at the six points of juncture, so arranged with regard 
to length that A P and T B are always parallel to each 
other. F is the fulcrum, furnished with a socket and screw 
(a), through which the centre bar can be moved, and 
which can be fastenod down at any of the graduations on 
that bar. This socket, with the bar, turns upon the pin 
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ri<iriff ouf of tho centre of the llut weight, as shown in the 
rhagr.irn. Now ihe tracer T, the fulcrum F, and the pencil 
p mu^( always lie in a straight line. To produce a copy 
the <uiik! si/e as the original, the fulcrum must be in the 
ceeire, and the pencil and tracer, ns in the engraving, equi¬ 
distant from the centres of their respective arms, and con¬ 
sequently from the fulcrum. " For a half size copy the 
pencil must he shifted half way up the arm to p, and the 
fulcrum to/, in the straight line T / p % and So on* for any 
required proportion, which is apparent, by a glance at the 
diagram The rule laid dutvn in regard to the other instru¬ 
ment liojjls good for this, the ropy hearing the same propor¬ 
tion to the original as the distance of the pdHril from the 
fulcrum does to that of the tracer. 

lu u-ing the pantograph if is frequently necessary to copy 
the drawing in divisions, on account of the instrument not 
being large enough to extend over the whole Surface at 
once. In this case the greatest care is requisite to join the 
line', of one division accurately to those of the adjoining 
division. The best way of effecting this is to hold the tracer 
down upon a point in the original by one hand, moving the 
folcium about with the othc». until the pencil exactly coin- 
oido-. with the correspond'ng point in the copy. To ensure 
accuracy, this should Im tried with three or more points, 
as iho least deviation will tlirov r the whole plan out of posi¬ 
tion. 

In practice a large number of plans ;.re copied of the 
same size as Iho original. The qii'cko-it method, which 
however requires great, care, is to pin down a piece of trans¬ 
parent paper called tracing-paper upon the original, on 
which the lines are marked with a fine-pointed pencil. A 
piece of paper rubbed over with blaclilcad is then placed 
upon the paper intended for the copy, with the black side 
downwards, an 1 the tracing paper is pinned down upon it; 
the lines then are carefully traced over with a steel point, 
and the pressure transfers the hlacklead to the drawing- 
paper beneath. The black paper is sometimes omitted, and 
Ihe lines, traced by slight, indentations only, arc finished by 
hand, in the usual manner. 

If it is required to reduce a plan, and the draughtsman 
does not possess a pantograph, tho usual way is to divide 
the original and Iho paper for the copy, whatever the relative 
size, into the same number of squares, which will of course 
then hear tile samp propoition to each other as the surfaces 
of whi< h they are divisions The I •nil must then be set m 
singly, either hy the ussi»lariftfe of the proportional compass 
or scale, or hy a geometrical scale drawn for the occasion. 
The following is the best method wo arc acquainted with, 
and is dependent only upon the compass and T square. 



3raw ft triangle in which A B is the base,'jiud make A C 
r the same proportion to C B as you w\h the copy to 
r to the original; take any distance on theWigiual, and 
it off from B on B C, draw a line painllel \A B, and 
t portion of A C cut off by such parallel will bear the 
owed proportion to the distance set off on B C,!fc may he 
fecn hy the divisions 1 ‘2 3 4 on the t#vo sides of theHriangle 
in the diagram. The triangle should be drawn in iitk, and 
the distil nee*, being market in pencil, mav bo rubbid out 
when transferred to the paper. " • \ 

PA N 10M1MK, the name of a species of dramatic^ per¬ 
formance m which the actors express themselves by\ges- 
turos. 1 he name is composed two Greek words, meaning 
imitation of every thing.’ Pantomimic acting, accompanied 
by music, has been in use among the Chinese, Persians. o\nd 
other Oriental people from the oldest times. The Greeks 
introduced the pantomime in thou- diorusses, some of tjho 
Hotors dancing and gosi.c«laii n!r , accompanied by nndic, 
whilst ashen, aang. ( Luc-ian, De SulMime.) The Romans 
had entire dramatic rcprescntaiions consisting of dance aikd 
gestures only, styled ‘saltatio puntomimorumV and some elf 
their performers attained a high degree of excellence in thd* 

art. Two of them. Bathyllus and Pylados, ,» the time of 
Augustus, have been celebrated by the Roman writers. j 


In modem times pantomimic balls, representing an entire 
dramatic action or fable, have become a favourite scenic per¬ 
formance. The Tuscan Angiolini, in the last century, and 
after him Vigunft, who died at Milan in 1821, have excelled 
in this species of composition. Noverre, in France, distin¬ 
guished himself likewise in the composition of pantomimic 
* ballets.* This kind of performance now forms generally an 
appendage to the opera, and especially the Italian opera. 

Meursius, Orchestra; Signorelli, Storia Crjtica del 
Tratri antichi n mnderni.) 

PAO'LA. [Calabria.] 

PA'OLI, PASQUA'LE DE, was born in 17*20 in the 
village of liostino, in the jurisdiction of Bastia in the island 
of Corsica. In 1734 his father Giaeintodc Paoli. together with 
Giullieri, was proclaimed their leader against the Genoese by 
the revolted Corsicans, but after a struggle of several years, in 
which the adventurer Theodore figured, Giacinto was obliged 
hy the French auxiliaries of the Genoese to give up the con¬ 
test, and obtained leave in 1740 to withdraw from the 
island with his younger son Pasqualc. [Corsica ; Neu- 
hoff.] Clemente the elder son remained in Corsica. 
Giacinto and his son went to Naples, where the father 
obtained a commission in a regiment formed chiefly of Cor¬ 
sican emigrants, and the son was placed in the military col¬ 
lege of that capital, where he studied under able masters, 
amongst others the celebrated Genovesi. On leaving col¬ 
lege young De Paoli obtained a lieutenant’s commission in 
the Neapolitan service. Meantime a fresh revolt broke out in 
Corsica, under two chiefs, Matra and Gafieri, who gave full 
occupation to the Genoese for several years. In October, 1753, 
GalTuri was murdered by hired assassins, and the Genoese 
were suspected of having instigated the crime. The Corsicans 
now cast their eyes upon young Paoli, and invited him to 
come and put himself at their head, lie did so, and was 
proclaimed, in a parliament of the representatives of 
the people, in .July, 17.05, cantain-gencral of the Corsicans. 
During twelve years he baffled all the efforts of the Genoese, 
who lost, every part of the island, except the maritime towns 
of Bastia, Calvi, San Fiorenzo, and Ajaccio, in which the 
Genoese garrisons were blockaded by the natives, and at last 
t he Corsicans obtained possession of Ajaccio also. But Paoli 
Iliad to encounter a more dangerous enemy than the Genoese, 
in tho traitors among his own countrymen, headed hy 
Matra, who, through jealousy or bribes, or both, excited a 
civil war, iti which lie was defeated and killed, and his 
brother war* obliged to take refuge at Genoa. Mean¬ 
time Paoli organised the island, and fixed its government 
and administration, lie formed a legislative assembly, 
under the name of 1 Consulta Generalc,’ of 500 deputies, 
elected hy the body of the people, one for each commune 
tho members were renewed every year; only freeholders 
twenty-five years old at least were qualified to he returned 
as deputies. The executive consisted of nine members, 
elected by the deputies. Paoli was the president of tho 
executive, with the title of ‘General of the Kingdom 
and Chief of the Supreme Magistracy of Corsica.’ He 
had a body-guard which escorted him when he went out, 
to protect him against any attempt at assassination; but 
he would have no guard at the door of his apartments, 
trusting to the fidelity of six large fierce mastitis which 
watched and slept in his room. A law of the legislative 
assembly forbade under severe penalties any person from 
speaking or writing against the general or the executive 
council. In 17H4 Paoli established a university in the town of 
Cortc, the professors in which were paid by the nation, and 
the students taught gratuitously. The funds for the new uni¬ 
versity were supplied from a tax'on the parochial clergy. The 
military force consisted of militia well trained to the use of 
arms ; Paoli could collect 30,000 men in case of necessity, 
lie also formed a flotilla, with which he annoved the Genoese 
trade, and took possession of the island of Capraia. Tho 
whole public revenue of tho island did not exceed one mil¬ 
lion of livres, or about 40,000 pounds sterling. In 1760 
Pope Clement XIII., at tho request of Paoli, sent to Corsica 
a bishop with the title of Apostolic Visitor, in order to regu¬ 
late the ecclesiastical affairs, which were in a state of con¬ 
fusion. This step, which had something of the appearance 
of a recognition of the independence of Corsica, greatly dis¬ 
pleased the republic of Genoa, which offered a reward of 
3000 crowns to any one who should arrest the bishop and 
deliver him over to the Genoese authorities, forbidding at the 
same time all subjects of the republic to obey his mandates. 
The pope published an edict against the resolutions of the 
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Genoese senate, which he characterised as iniquitous and an 
insult to the apostolical authority. The quarrel lasted for 
some years, and employed the pens of jurists and controver¬ 
sialists on both sides. 

Genoa, despairing of ever recovering the sovereignty of 
Corsica, resolved on giving up the island to France. This was 
effected by the treaty of Versailles in 1768, a dishonourable 
and disgraceful contract to both parties. Paoli loudly and 
eloquently appealed to all Europe against the cession, but no 
one interfered in favour of Corsica. The French landed a 
large force in Corsica, well provided with artillery and am¬ 
munition, under the command of Count Marbcnuf. Paoli 
determined upon resistance, and was seconded bythewl^ole 
population, including the women. The Corsicans fought 
desperately: though overwhelmed at first by superior forces, 
they defeated the French with great slaughter on the banks 
of the Golo; and again on the 9th October, 1768, they routed 
the main body of the enemy, commanded by Marbceuf 
in person, with the loss of two thousand men. In the fol¬ 
lowing year large reinforcements came to the French from 
Toulon under General de Vaux. In May, 1769, a general 
battle took place, in which the Corsicans, after fighting 
bravely, were completely routed near Pontenuovo. The 
French entered Corte, and overran the whole island. Most 
of the communes submitted to the conquerors. Paoli, with 
many followers, retired to Portoveccnio, from whence he 
sailed in an English vessel for Leghorn, where he was 
kindly received by the grand-duke Leopold. Paoli after¬ 
wards repaired to England, where he remained till 1789, 
when Mirabeau moved in the National Assembly the recall 
of all the Corsican patriots who had bravely fought for the 
independence of their country. Paoli repaired to Paris, 
where he was received with acclamations, and in the liali of 
the Assembly he promised fidelity to France under iho new 
order of things. He was presented to Louis X VI., who made 
him lieutenant-general and military commandant in Corsica, 
lie was rereiveil in his native island with the greatest-en¬ 
thusiasm, and was placed at the head of the national guard. 
Paoli acted faithfully towards the constitutional monarchy of 
France; but when the violent revolutionists overthrew that 
monarchy, Paoli drew back, and separated himself from the j 
French party. IIis nature, sincere and steady of purpose, 
recoiled from the injustice, the oppression, and the immo¬ 
rality of the Convention. lie was soon accused before that 
assembly, and his name was placed on the lists of proscrip¬ 
tion. Paoli nowsawii was high time to declare litinself. lie 
assembled his countrymen, by whom ho was appointed gene¬ 
ral-in-chief and president of the council of government. 
At the first declaration of war between England and France, 
lie applied to the English commanders in th»Meditci a raneun, 
and, with their assistance, drove the French garrisons out 
of the island. Soon after, a deputation of the consulta pro¬ 
ceeded to London to offer the crown of Corsica to the king 
of Great Britain. The offer was accepted, and most Corsi¬ 
cans expected that Paoli would have been appointed viceroy, 
but Sir Gilbert Eliot was named to that office. This and 
some subsequent disagreements made it desirable for Paoli 
to leave the island, in order not to give a pretence for civil 
dissensions. Having recommended his countrymen to 
remain firm in their allegiance to the British crown, as 
their only means of salvation, he returned to England, where 
he lived in retirement for several years, on a pension which 
the British government allowed him. He died near London, 
in February, 1807. A monument, with his bust and an 
inscription, was raised to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 

The biography of Paoli has been written by Pommereul 
in an hostile and unfair spirit: Boswell, on the contrary, 
has written a kind of panegyric with his usual commonplace 
enthusiasm. Pompei, in his * Etat de la Corse,’ Paris, 1821, 
gives the best account of the particulars of Paoli’s life. 
Botta, in his * Storia d’ Italia,’ book 4G, gives a copious 
narrative of Paoli’s career in Corsica. A volume of Paoli’s 
letters has been published, which, with his spirited mani¬ 
festoes, arc his only literary remains. 

PAOLO, S., or more properly S. PAULO, a town in 
Brazil, in 23 u 33' S. lat. and 45° 55' W. long., about 
42 miles from the coast and its harbour Santos. The 
town is built on a plain 2464 feet above the level of 
the sea, and divided from the shore by a steep descent, 
over which there is no carriage road, so that all the goods 
which are imported or exported are transported on the 
backs of mules. The plain of Piratininga, on which the 
town is built, has an undulating surface; the hills have 


gentle slopes, and are covered with trees, and the level 
tracts between them are extensive savannahs, which make 
excellent pasture-ground. 1 lie streets are wide, and some 
of them paved, and the houses have usually two floors. 
They are not built of bricks or stones, but of iaiya, that is, 
the walls consist of two rows of posts, and the interval be¬ 
tween is filled with earth. Some public edifices are large, 
as the palace of tho governor, which was formerly a college 
of the Jesuits, that of the bishop, the convent of the Car¬ 
melites, and the cathedral and some other churches. Three 
bridges of stone have lately been erected over two small 
streams, the Tauiandataliy and Inhagabahy, which flow on 
the east and tyest of the town, and unite some distance far¬ 
ther down. According to a census taken in 1815, the popu¬ 
lation was 25,313, but had increased in 18 JO to 30,000, and it 
is now stated to exceed 40,000. About one-half of the popu¬ 
lation arc whites, and the other halfare descendants of whites 
and Indian women: the latter are here called mnmelucos. 
Contrary to the common practice in America, both classes 
of inhabitants have the same political rights, and enjoy file 
same consideration in society. , Education is not neglected : 
in the college of the town the classics and philosophy are 
taught, and several Paulistas have been distinguished by 
genius and learning. Most of the inhabitants are rich 
landed proprietors, and occupy themselves with agriculture 
and the rearing of cattle. Though situated near the tropic, 
the elevation of the plain above the sea is too great, and its 
climate too cold and wet, to he favourable to the cultivation 
of inter-tropical productions. Cotton, eolVee, and sugar how¬ 
ever are cultivated to a considerable extent, though the 
plantations sometimes suffer from frost and protracted rains. 
Tobacco and maize succeed exceedingly well. All theno 
branches of agricultuie supply articles of export, to which 
must be added the produce of the cattle, as jerked beef, 
hides, horns, and tallow. They are sent, to Santos, whence 
a great portion goes to Bio Janeiro or directly to Europe. 
The jerked beef goes chiefly to Pernambuco, Scara, and 
Maranhao; and sugar and rum uro exported to Itin Grande 
do Sul, Monte Video, and Buenos Ayres. The impoits aro 
| manufactured goods: nothing is made m the town except 
coarse woollen cloth for ihe lower classes, and very indif¬ 
ferent hats. Some twenty yea is ago go\eminent erected a 
manufacture of guns, in which English iron, and that of the 
mines of Sorocaha, situated in the province of S. Paulo, aro 
used. 

The Paulistas aro distinguished, in the history of Brazil, 
by their enterprising spirit, and their long expeditions into 
the interior of South America. A small ‘colony existed 
in 1527, at S. Vincente, on the coast: the inhabitants 
formed in 1560 a settlement at S. Paulo, which soon in¬ 
creased on account of the healthiness of the climate, and 
the friendly intcicourse between the settlers and the Gova- 
nazes, a native tribe inhabiting this country, with whom 
they intermarried. They soon began to explore the country 
farther north and west in quest of gold, and they advanced 
to the Laguna dos Xurayesand the present boundary-lmc of 
Bolivia It may he said *iiat nearly all the settlements of 
tlie Portuguese in the interior of Brazil north of 10 S. lat. 
owe their existence to the activity and'tlie adventurous 
spirit of the Paulistas, and that but for the expeditions un¬ 
dertaken by them, the authority of the Portuguese would 
never have penetrated, as it has done, to the very centre ol’ 
South America andf even farther. K\en when Portugal 
was united with Spain under one government (1580 to 
1640), the Paulistas considered the Spaniards os their ene¬ 
mies, and checked thair progress into the interior ol South 
America by destroying their settlements on the Paraguay. 
They were accordingly represented by tho historians of that 
period as living in a slate of anarchy. A iter Portugal had 
re-acquired its independence, the Paulistas submitted to the 
viceroy of Bahia, and remained faithful subjects to the king 
of Portugal. They are still distinguished among the inha¬ 
bitants of Brazil by their activity, spirit of enterprise, inde¬ 
pendence of character, and fieedom of manners. 

(Henderson's History of Brazil; Spix. and Martius, Reise 
in Brasilian.) 

PAOLO SARPI. [Paul Sarpi.] 

PAPAL STATE, STATO PONTIFI'CIO, called also 
Slain Mia Ctunsa , is the name given to the dournions 
belonging to the See of Rome, of which the Pope is the 
monarch. This slate occupies the initial | an of Italy 
stretching across the Peninsula in an oblique direction from 
the Mediterranean to tho Adriatic. Its greatest length. 
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fmm north to south, from the mouth of tho Po at Goro to 
Mmi re (Jinvllo.u Inch is the most southern point, is about 260 
mile•.: the breadth is very unequal, being about 120 miles in 
us southern part, along the coast of the Mediterranean, but 
it. is hardly half that distance farther north towards the 
middle of its length, owing to tho frontiers of Abruzzo pro* 
lruding considerably to the westward. It becomes still 
narrower near Pesaro and Rimini, whore, being straitened 
between the Adriatic on one side and the eastern frontier of 
Tuscany on the tether, it is hardly 20 miles across. Farther 
north it becomes wider as it stretches into the plain of the 
IV and it is about 50 miles, from east to west, from the 
Adriatic to tho frontiers of Modena. The arfiaof the Papal 
Slate has been reckoned, according to Neigebaur and other 
(i.M innn writers, at 17,822 English squurc miles. Calindri 
i$-t"gio Statist im) reckons it at 18,117 square Roman* 
miles'. Of these, 7000 square miles consist of plains, about 
<1000 sr|uare miles consist of cultivated bills, ^600 are high¬ 
lands covered with pasture or planted with timber-trees, and 
2500 are mountains mostly rocky and barren. 

The Papal State consists, geographically speaking, of three 
great divisions: I. The i:> rtnern provinces stretch from 
ihr* Tuscan Apennines f o the Po and the Adriatic, the 
ground sloping to tho north and north-east, and merging 
into ihc wide plain of Lombardy. These provinces are the 
four legations of Bologna, Ferrara, Ravenna, and Foili, and 
have a population of about. 950,000 inhabitants. This part 
of the country resembles tlie rest of north Italy in its cli- | 
mate aud soil, and belongs almost entirely to the basin oi 
the Po. [Bologna; Fkuuaua.] In antient times it was 
out of the limits of Italia Proper, and formed part of Cisal- 
pim* Gaul; and even now the inhabitants, in their character 
and habits, rather resemble their Lombard neighbours than 
their I’ePow subjects of the rest of the Papal State, from 
whom they are 'divided by several offsets of the Apennines, 
which approach close to the Adriatic coast in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rimini, where the Rubicon constituted the 
political boundary of Italia Proper in the time of the Roman 
republic. South of this point begins the second geographical 
division of the Papal State. 2. This, which may he called 
the eastern division, extends from Rimini to the Tronto on 
the frontiers of Naples, a length of 110 miles along the 
coast of the Adriatic, it is hounded to the west and south 
by tho central ridge of the Apennines, which separates it 
from the southern part of the Papal State, or the basin of 
the Tiber. This eastern division lies almost entirely on the 
eastern slope of the Apennines, llic numerous offsets of 
winch run in parallel ridges in a north-east direction from 
the central chain to the Adriatic, coast, forming many trans- 
vc.'sc valleys watered by streams or torrents which have a 
short but rapid course. The distance from tlic central 
ridge or watershed to the Adriatic varies from 30 to 40 
mile*. The country is fertile and healthy, and is inhabited 
by an industrious and lively race of people. It is generally 
designated by the name of the Marches, and the people arc 
called 1 Marchigiani * [Makca di Ancona]; but it is ad¬ 
ministratively divided into the provinces of Pesaro e Ur- 
l)!iio, Ancona, Macerata, and Formo c Ascoli, tho united 
population of which amounts to about 800,000 inhabitants. 
3. The third or southern division of the Papal State, the 
largest in extent, though not so densely peopled as the 
other two, is the most important, because it contains the 
metropolis, and includes the classical laud of Latium and 
tho other provinces which formed the early territory of 
autieni Rome. It extends south of the central ridge of the 
Apennines as far ns the coust of the Mediterranean, being 
hounded on the west by Tuscany and by the kingdom of 
Naples on the cast. This fine region comprises the antient 
territories of Umbria, the Sabini, old Latium, and the 
western part of Etruria, .And is now divided into the admi¬ 
nistrative provinces of Perugia, Spoleto e Rieti, Viterbo, 
Frosmonc, and Rome, with a population of about 900,000 in¬ 
habitants. Its length from north to south, from the Apen¬ 
nines above (iub\>io, the antient Iguvium, lo the shore of 
the Mediterranean at Mount Circello, is 150 miles, and its 
greatest breadth, from the small river Pescia, on the boun¬ 
dary of Tuscanv, toTcrracina, on the borders of Naples, is 
120 miles. Ibis extensive country is divided, with re¬ 
spect to its climate and productions, into two parts—the 
^'"h hinds and the valleys of the Apennines, including the 
valley of the upper Tiber, which are well cultivated and 
generally healthy; and the low lands of tho Campagna and 

• S*'\i‘iity-four Homan mile# make one degree of latitude. 


some other spots around the lakes of Perugia, Bolsena, and 
Bracciano, which are unwholesome and thinly inhabited. 
[Campagna di Roma.] There are few regions in Italy finer 
than the broad valley of Foligno and Spoleto, the valley of 
Terni, the elevated plain of Rieti, and the rich territory 
around Perugia. 

The central ridge of the Apennines, which forms tho 
watershed between the Adriatic and the Mediterranean, 
enters the Papal State from Tuscany north of Citta di Cas- 
tello,and runs in a south-south-cast direction, forming fora 
while the eastern boundary of the valley of the Upper 
Tiber, and dividing the waters of the Melaurus, which run 
into tho Adriatic, from those of the Chiascio, an affluent of 
the Tiber. The road from Rome to Pesaro by Noccra 
passes over this part of the ridge, between Gualdo and 
Cagli. Near the latter town is a defile cut through the 
rock by the antient Romans, now called 11 Furlo. East of 
Noccra the ridgo becomes more lofty between the sources 
of the Esino and Potcnza, which run to the Adriatic, and 
those of the Topino, which tiows southwards by Foligno 
into the Tiber. Farther south-east there is a depression, 
through which passes the high road from Rome to Loreto 
and Ancona. This mountain-pass, which lies between 
Serravalle and Foligno, is known by the name of the pass of 
Colfiorito. South of this pass the Apennines form a lofty 
group extending to the eastward, and known by tbe liamo 
of Monte Sibilla, the Mons Tetricus of the antients, which 
is 7200 feyt high, and is the highest summit in the Papal 
State: it divides the waters of the Tronto, which Hows to 
the Adriatic, from those of the Nera, which flows south¬ 
west into the Tiber. The ridge then joins the mountains 
of Abruzzo in tho kingdom of Naples east of Norcia. Two 
offsets detach themselves from the main ridge above the 
sources of the Nera, and run south, skirting ihc two banks 
of that river as far as its junction with the Tiber. The 
more eastern offset is intersected by the Veliuo, which 
makes its way through it by a fine waterfall not far from 
Terni. The whole fall of the Velino, from the level of tho 
water above the cascade to its confluence with tho Nera 
through a succession of rapids, is above 1000 feet. The 
country eastward of the Nera consists of high lands, which 
adjoin those of Abruzzo, and are a most interesting region, 
but seldom visited by travellers. [Rieti.] 

Tho southern division of the Papal Slate chiefly consists 
of the basin of the Tiber. This river rises at the fool of 
Monte delle Baize in a deep dell of the Tuscan Apennines, 
aud not, as is often erroneously stated, in the mountain of 
Falterona near the sources of the Arno, from which those 
of the Tiber are about 20 miles distant to the east-south¬ 
east, the lofty ridge Dell* Alvernia intervening between the 
two rivers. The Savio, which flows by Ccsena to the 
Adriatic, has its sources on the north side of the same 
mountain on the south slope of which are those of the 
Tiber. The Tiber rises from two springs of limpid water 
in a wood of beech-trees, and, being swelled by mountain 
streams, flows in a south direction through a narrow valley 
called Val Tiberina, between the mountains Dell’ Alvernia 
and Catenaia on tho west and the Alpe della Luna on the 
east, which last forms part of the main or central ridge of 
the Apennines, and separates the waters of the Tiber from 
those of the Mctaurus. The river passes by the towns of 
Pievc Santo Stcfano and Borgo San Sepolcro, after which 
it receives the river Sovara, and soon after leaves the 
Tuscan territory and enters the province of Perugia in the 
Papal State. (Benci, Lettere sul Casentino e la Val Tibe - 
riwtf, in the Antologia of Florence, Nos. 10 and 11.) It 
then flows by the walls of Cittk di Gastello, and after a 
rapid course of about 50 miles from its sources it reaches 
the foot of the hill upon which stands the town of Perugia: 
it then flows through a fertile valley, receiving on its 
left bank the united waters of the Chiascio from tfie moun¬ 
tains of Gubbio, tho Topino from Foligno, and the Ma- 
roggia, joinod by the Clitumnus, from the valley of Spo¬ 
leto; and lower down, on its right bank, the river Nes- 
tore, which comes from Citta della Pieve on the borders of 
Tuscany The river then enters a narrow gorge between 
two rocky ridges, on one of which stands the town of Todi, 
the antient Tudertum orTutere, a city of the Uinbri and after¬ 
wards of the Etruscans, which is more than 1000 feet above 
tho sea. Part of the walls of Todi is of Etruscan con¬ 
struction, and in its territory has been found a vast quan¬ 
tity of Etruscan medals and other antiquities. (Cassius, 
Elogium in priscum Tuierti Decorem, 4to., 1632 ; Lauro, 
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Todi. antichi ssima Citid dell'Umbria, 1633.) The bottom of 
tho river here falls about 2 feet in every 1000 feet, and the 
bed being confined and partly encumbered by stones and, 
gravel biought; down from the mountains, the waters rise in 
Hood times as high as 24 feet, but the river is very shallow in 
the dry season. The navigation of the rivter, which,.from 
Per ugia toTodi, is carried on merely by rafts, becomes hero 
totally interrupted. The Tiber, afier receiving the Naia 
and other mountain-streams, issues out of the gorge at the 
rapids called 4 Passo del Forello,’ after which it enters a 
broad valley. It receives near Orvieto the river Paglia 
from the mountains of Tuscany, which is swollen by the 
waters of part of the Chiann. [Chiana.] Tho river now 
assumes a more regular and less rapid course, flowing in a 
deep bed and inclining to the south-west. It receives the 
Vezza from Montefinscono, and lower down tho Ncrn, the 
largest of its ailluents, near the town of Orta. Tho whole j 
course of the Tiber, from its sources to the confluence of 
the Nora, is about 110 miles. From this point the regular 
navigation of the Tiber begins: boats of various sizes, 
some of which are CO feet long and of 50 tons burden, carry 
to Rome wine, coin, charcoal, wood, and other produce of, 
the upper country. In ascending the river, they are towed 
up by IniHaloes. 

The Nora, tho antient Nar, a considerable river, vises in 
the high Apennines above Norcia, and is increased by the 
waters of part of the Ahruzzo and of the Papal province of 
Ricti, through its ailluents the Curno, Velino, • Salto, and 
Turano. Flowing through a deep valley between tho Sa¬ 
bine Mountains on one side and the mountains of Spoleto 
on the other, which divide it from the valley of the Clitum- 
nus, it passes the towns of Term and Narni, and, after a 
course of about 70 miles, enters the Tiber near Orta. 

After the continence of the Nora, the Tiber flows through 
a valley between the Sabine Mountains on one side and the 
offsets of Mount Ciniino on the other: it receives on its 
right hank the united waters of the Treia from Civita Cas- 
tellana and the Ilicano, which is the outlet of tho small 
lake of Vico, after which the valley becomes contracted 
between Mount Soractc on the west and the mountains of 
Poggio Mirteto on the east. After this contraction, it opens 
into the wide undulating plain of the Campagna. Three 
miles above Rome the Tiber receives the Anio, orTcvcronc, 
from the eastern Apennines, which has a course of above GO 
miles. The course of the Tiber, from the confluence of the 
Nora to Rome, is about 70 miles, in which distance the 
width of its bed varies from 160 to 500 feet, the depth from 

8 to 22 feet, and the fall is about one foot in every 3000 
feet. Boats are three days in coming down from Orta to 
Rome, but in summer the navigation is often interrupted, 
owing to the shallowness of the water in several places. 
Within the walls of Romo tho Tiber is about 300 feet wide 
and from 12 to 18 feet in depth. The river is never ford¬ 
able in or near Rome. During heavy rains and floods the 
wafers sometimes have risen more than 30 feet above their 
ordinary level, overflowing the lower parts of tho city, and 
occasioning considerable mischief. The maritime navigation 
begins below Rome: the Tiber, after being confined by the 
quays and buildings of the town, spreads out to the width of 
500 feet, until its bifurcation at Capo due Rami, a distance of 
18 miles from Rome. From thence one brunch of tho river 
runs south-west into the sea by Ostia, a distance of about 5 
miles, but is rendered useless for purposes of navigation by 
the accumulation of alluvium and sand at the inout^i. 
[Ostia ] The other branch, which was widened by Trajan, 
and has been improved at various times by the popes, in 
order to keep open the communication between Rome and 
the sea, runs for about 4 miles, until it enters the sea at I 
Fiurnicino, where the entrance is secured by two long piers 
consisting of wooden palings and fascines. In winter time 
vessels of from 130 to 190 tons, besides smaller ones, ascend 
the river to Rome, but in summer there is often not more than 

9 or 10 feet of water on the bar, and only boats of 40 or 50 tons 
can ascend to Rome. There is no perceptible tide iu this 
part of the Mediterranean, and the vessels are towed up by 
buffaloes. ( Carta Gnografica dello Stato della Chiesa , by 
Le Mai re and Boscovicb, dedicated to Benedict XIV.; 
Bacci, Del Tevere Libri IV., Rome, 1558-99 ; Martinolli, De- 
scrizione di dicer si Ponti sopra li Fiumi Nera e Tevere , 
&c.,167G ; Tonrnon, Iitudes Statistiques sur Rome, bookv.) 

The basin of the Tiber below Romo is bounded on one 
side by the Alban Mount, and on the other by the offsets 
of Mount Ciniino, which surround the basin of the lake of 


Bracciano, tho waters of which enter the sea by the fiver 
Arrone. The Tiber, below Rome, receives only some small 
streams, the principal of which is the Galeva, on its right 
bank. Tho basins of the lakes of Bracciano and Bolsena, 
which are separate from that of the Tiber, constitute, toge¬ 
ther with the basin of the river Fiora, near the Tuscan 
border, the greater part of the province of Viterbo, called 
also Patrimonio di 8. Pietro. [Viterbo, Province of.J 
Iu the opposite or south-east direction, the Alban Mount 
separates the basin of the Tiber from that of the Pomptino 
marshes; and farther north the mountains of Palestrina 
separate the basin of the Tiber from that of the Liris, of 
which the Sacco is an affluent. [Palestrina.] With these 
exceptions, the whole southern division of the Papal State, 
from the central Apennines to the sea, is included in the 
basin of the Tiber, which also comprises a considerable part 
of Abruzzo, the waters of which country run by the Corno, 
Velino, Salto* Turano, and Anio, into the Tiber, and also 
that part of Tuscany in which tho Tiber has its source, and 
another part farther south, near Radicofani and Chiusi, 
which is drained by tho rivers Paglia and Chiana. The whole 
basin of the Tiber may include a surface of rather more than 
10,000 square mjles. Tho length of the rivers course, with 
its windings, is about 200 miles. The Tiber is the largest and 
most important river of tho peninsular part of Italy. Tho 
waters of the Tiber from Perugia downwards to the sea aro 
muddy and yellowish, a peculiarity which is expressed by 
the epithet * flavus’ by tho Roman poets. The current 
as it enters the Mediterranean retains its colour for a con¬ 
siderable distance from the 'shore, and contrasts with the 
generally blue tinge of the sea-water, with which it does not 
mix for some miles. 

The Papal State is now divided for administrative purposes 
into fourteen provinces, namely, Roma (Com arc a di) ; 
Viterbo; Frosinone; Spolkto; Perugia; Mackrata; 
Frrmo; Ancona (Marc a di); Pksaro k Urbino; Fokli; 
Bologna; Ravenna; Ferrara; Bkxkvknto. Tlie po¬ 
pulation of the whole, according to an official report pub¬ 
lished by the government in 1833, was 2,742,000 inhabitants. 
The annual increase of the population appears to be at tho 
rate of 4f per 1000, which is considerably lower than in tho 
kingdom of Naples, in Tuscany, and other Italian states. 
(Scrrisfori, Statistical d' Italia.) The population is Roman 
Catholic, with the exception of about 10,000 Jews, who aro 
distributed in Rome, Ancona, Sinigaglia, Posaro, Urbino, 
Ferrara, Lago, and one or two more towns. The provinces, 
with the exception of that of Rome, are styled Delegaziuni; 
and the representative of the sovereign, whoisut the head 
of the administration, is styled delegato, and is always a 
church dignitary. If a cardinal, he is styled legale, and tlio 
province assumes the name of Dcgazionc. The delegate or 
legate is assisted by a council, composed of four la)men, 
appointed by tho pope. There is also in every province a 
provincial council for local and financial affairs, which as¬ 
sembles for a fortnight once a year under the presidency of 
the delegate or legate. For this purpose the communes 
appoint electors, who assemble at the head-town of their 
respective districts,and there choose the deputies to the coun¬ 
cil. One-third of tho council is changed every two years. 
Every delegation or province is divided into districts, and 
every district into communes. Each commune consists of 
a town or large village, with the territory and hamlets be¬ 
longing to it. The communes vary greatly in population ; 
from 1000 to 12,000 or 14,000. At the head of each 
district is a governor, appointed by the pope, who is also 
judge in the first instance, and is subordinate to the dele¬ 
gate in his administrative hut not in his judicial capacity. 
Every commune has a council, consisting of forty-eight 
members in the head towns, of thirty-six or twenty-four in 
the smaller towns, and of eighteen in villages which do not 
contain more than 1000 inhabitants. 

The members arc taken in equal proportions from two 
classes, nobles and citizens or farmers. Tho office of com¬ 
munal councilman is for life and hereditary. The councils 
deliberate upon the affairs of their respective communes, and 
make out, in August every year, the 1 tabella di prevciiziono,’ 
or budget, in which arc specified tho probable expenditure 
of the following year and the means for meeting it. including 
additional local taxes if required. This 4 tabella* is for¬ 
warded to the delegate, who examines it, and then forwards 
it to Rome, where the board called * Congregaziono del Buon 
Governo* approves or modifies it. The tabella is then re¬ 
turned to the commune, who publish it, upon which it bo 
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comes law, and no magistrate can depart from its provisions, i 
The communal council appoints yearly, by a majority of 
votes, tho local magistrates, namely, the gonfaloniere, and 
6ix, four, or two elders, according to the size and population 
of the commune, subject however to the approbation of the 
delegate. The gonfaloniere, who must be chosen from tho 
class of the nobility, is changed every year, and the elders 
every two years. The communal council appoints likewise 
all the officers and other servants of the commune# the 
secrotary, the communal attorney, the receiver, the sur¬ 
geon and apothecary (who for a fixed salary is obliged to 
attend the poor inhabitants gratis), the schoolmaster, the 
local police, &c. In the month of February the council ex¬ 
amines the accounts of the preceding year, and transmits 
the.n to the delegate. The councils are always presided 
over by tho gonfaloniere or by the governor in the head 
town of a district, who has a vote. The former baronial 
jurisdictions, privileges, and immunities have been abolished. 
(Moto propria di S. S. Leone XII. suit' Amministrazione 
pubhlica , &c. t 5 October, ?824.) ‘This system of municipal 
administration,’ observes Count Tournon, who was prefect 
of Romo during Napoleon') usurpation, ‘will perhaps sur¬ 
prise those who imagine that in the Papal State everything 
is left to tho will or caprice of the sovereign. Abuses of 
power are common, no doubt, but tho writteii law is more 
favourable to the liberties of the people than is commonly 
supposed.* (Etvdcs statistiques sur Rome, vol.ii., pp. 41, 72.) 
The communal councils are in fact mor*j independent of the 
central authority than those of France. The common lands 
wore sold by Pius VII. Ill order to supply tho urgent wants 
and evictions of the French military. Tho ordinary re¬ 
venue of the communes is now derived from taxes levied 
upon provisions coming to market, like the French octroi; 
and the extraordinary deficiency is made up by a capitation 
tax and n tax upon cattle. Tho expenditure consists of 
administrative,' judicial, and police salaries, the repairs of 
tho roads, public buildings, fountains, &c., the emoluments 
of the communal surgeon and upothccary, schoolmaster, 
and preacher who comes during Lent and Advent to deliver 
sermons adapted to those epochs. In the larger towns there 
are schnnlinistlosses, called Maestro Pie, paid by the com¬ 
mune for the elementary teaching of girls. Every Sunday 
afternoon, the children assemble in tho various churches to 
hear the ‘dottriim,’ or catechism, explained to them by the 
rector or his assistant, and he examined upon it. Still there 
is no universal system of elementary instruction enforced as 
in North Italy, and the proportion of illiterate people in the 
Pupal SluUf is much greater than in Lombardy. 

The universities are those of Rome, Bologna, Perugia, 
Ferrara, and Mucerata. There are also 21 colleges or 
gymnasia, four at Rome, and the others in the chief towns 
of provinces. Fcmulcs of the higher classes arc chiefly 
educated in convents. 

With regard to the central government, it is an elective 
monarchy; the pope for the time being is the absolute so¬ 
vereign of tho state; be consults tlie cardinals assembled 
either in special congregations, or, in cases of g&nt import¬ 
ance, in general consistory, but he is not bound by their 
opinion. Ilia two principal ministers are the cardinal secre¬ 
tary of state and the cardinal Camerlengo. The former 
superintends the department of foreign affairs and the home 
department; ho is appointed by the reigning sovereign, 
at. whose death his office expires. The cardinal Catner- 
Icngo is the AitunccMinister, and is appointed for life; he 
has under him a treasurer. The governor of Romo is under 
the authority of the secretary of state, but is vested with 
great discretionary powers as to the police of the capital and 
its territory. The congregation or board called ‘ Sacra Con- 
sulta,* consisting of cardinals and prelates, superintends the 
administration of the provinces, and is also a court of appeal 
for criminal matters. A prelate and three general officers 
form a hoard for military affairs. The Papal State is divided 
into three military divisions, with an inspector at the head 
of each ; the hcad-rpr.irlers are Rome, Ancona, and Bologna. 
The army consists of ten battalions of native infantry, 7200 
in all; two Swiss regiments of two battalions each, 4840; 
native cavalry 10S0 men, and artillery 1000; two companies 
of Swiss artillery, 200; the carabineers, who have the 
-i .n.jrq of the police like the French gendarmes, ‘200*0 
strong; a corps of riflemen, ^1000; and 1600 custom-house 

guards: total, 18,7-10 men. There are also several battalions 
of militia and volunteers. 

The judicial department consists of a judge, called Praetor, 


for civil matters in the head town of every province; two 
courts of appeal, one at Rome and the other at Bologna; 
and a Court of Cassation, called La Segnatura, which sits 
at Rome. The ecclesiastical courts in each diocese judge 
of suits between clerical persons, and also between laymen 
who agreo to bring their disputes before these courts. For 
criminal matters, there is a collegial court in every pro¬ 
vince, presided over by the delegate; and two courts of ap¬ 
peal, one at Rome and the other at Bologna. When an appeal 
is laid before the sovereign, the ‘Uditor Santissimo,’ a pre¬ 
late of the first class, judges finally of the case. The tri¬ 
bunal of the Inquisition and other ecclesiastical courts con¬ 
tinue to take cognizance of matters within their respective 
jurisdictions. According to a table of criminals who were 
suffering punishment at the end of the year 1 832, given by 
Serristori, there were 580 tried for murder or homicide, 2 77 
for wounds inflicted, 340 for robbery, 215 for thefts, 81 I fur 
petty larceny, 91 for rape, 76 for political crimes, GG for cor¬ 
rectional or police matters, 7 for coining, and 244 for oilier 
crimes not defined; in ail, 2708. It appears from this re¬ 
port that offences aguinst the person still hem* a very high 
proportion in the calendar of the Papal Slate. The penal¬ 
ties are imprisonment and hard labour either for life or Ibr 
a term of years. Capital executions are resorted to only in 
very aggravated cases. Torture has been finally abolished. 
Tribunals of commerce are established at Rome, Bologna, 
Ancona, and some other of the principal towns. 

The revenue amounts to about nine millions of Roman 
scudi (the scudo is worth 4s. 5 d. sterling), a sum consider¬ 
ably exceeded by the expenditure for several years past, the 
deficit having been made up by additional loans and issues 
of exchequer bills. The interest of the funded debt is 
2,547,OUO scudi; the collection of the revenue costs about 
one million and a half; the military establishment costs 
about two millions; the judicial establishment, nearly one 
million; the administration, half a million; the civil list of 
the pope and his court, 265,000 scudi; payments to the car¬ 
dinals, 122,000; public works, roads, &e., 540.000: public 
instruction, 108,000; charitable establishments, 20 7,000. 
The principal sourcesof the revenue are the land-tax, which 
amounts to ncurly two millions of scudi; customs, one and 
a half million ; excise, including the * tnaeinalo,’ or duty on 
Hour, nearly two millions; monopoly of salt and tobacco, 
1,200,000 scudi; stamps and registry duty, 578,000; post- 
office, 288,000; lottery, 896,000. 

The population of the Papal State is chiefly agricultural 
A great extent of land is used for pasture. The exports ore 
cattle, wool, cheese, lambskins, tallow, hemp, oil, some silk, 
vitriol, sulphur, pozzolana, potash, ami cream of tartar. Tho 
salt-pans of Cervia and Comacchio, near the Adriatic coast, 
supply most of the salvor the consumption of the country 
Vitriol is found near Vnerbo, alum at La Tulfu near Civita¬ 
vecchia, sulphur near Rimini, and coal near Pesaro and 
at Sogliano near Forli. Wood and charcoal arc tho only 
fuel used. 

The manufactures of tho Papal State are of more im¬ 
portance than is generally supposed. Court Tournon, thirty 
years since, remarked on the dogmatic flippancy of travellers 
who told the world that * the sale of relics and indulgences 
constituted the whole commerco of Rome, and the manu¬ 
facture of beads and saints* images the only industry of the 
people.* ( Etudes Statistiques sur Rome , b. iii.) But since 
Tournon’s time, manufacturing industry has considerably 
increased. One of the principal and oldest branches is 
that of woollen cloths, which are made in various towns 
of the state, and chiefly supply the internal consumption, 
especially of common or coarse cloth. The silk manufacture 
is on the increase at Rome and Bologna. Tanneries aro 
established, chiefly at Ancona, Bologna, Pesaro, and Sini- 
gaglia. The manufacture of paper is also on the increase, 
as well as that' of hats. Manufactories of >oap arc about 
forty in number, but the principal manufactory is at Ponle- 
lagoscuro, near Ferrara. There are iron-smelting furnaces 
at Bracciano, Canino, and Conea, and iron-works in various 
other places. There are glass-works in several towns, and 
plate-glass is made at Poggio Mirteta. Two cotton manu¬ 
factories have been established at Rome, but they do not 
seem to thrive. Cubles and rope are made in the northern 
provinces, and exported to Greece and the Ionian Islands. 
The oilier manufactures are wax candles, to a considerable 
amount, chiefly for tho use of the churches; catgut, which 
is in great repute, and liquorice, of which there is a manu¬ 
factory at Grottamare, near Fermo, as well as an extensive 
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sugar-refinery at the same place. Serristori ( Statistical on the Mounts Cimino and Albano, on pnrts of the Mounts 
d' Italia ) uivei a list of all the manufactories of the Papal Lepini, and along the sea-coast of the Mediterranean. The 
State. The annual exports are stated at above five millions fine pineta.or pine forest, near Ravenna, along the Adriatic 
of scudi, not including the works of art and antiquity, sculp- shore, lias been noticed by Byron, in ‘Clulde Harold/ 
hires, paintings, medals, mosaic, &c., which form another canto iv. 

considerable branch of export, the value of which is not The horned cattle are remarkably fmo, especially in the 

ascertained, as almost every traveller who visits Rome carries ovince of Perugia and the Campagna of Romo, uiul also 

away with him some articles of the kind. The imports are in the province of Ferrara. Calindri reckons tlie burned 
reckoned, according to the custom-house returns, at nearly cattle at 1,298,000 hqijid. Very good cheese and butter 
seven millions of scudi; they consist chiefly of tobacco for the are made, especially in the southern provinces. The sheep 
government manufactory, from Hungary, Albania, and Brazil; are reckoned at two'millions. The finest are said to he 
raisins and other dried fruit from Naples and Sicily; colonial those of the province of Macerata in the Marches. Much 
produce from England and France; salt fish, to the amount of cheese is made of ewes* as well as goats* milk. Pigs are 
nearly nine millions of pounds weight, chiefly from Eng- reared in great number, especially in the Campagna. Wild 
land ; iron from Elba, lead from England, besides manufac- boars are numerous in the Pomptino Marshes. The horses 
turns of fine cloth, silks, cottons, hardware, and articles of are reckoned at about half a million iu the whole state, 
luxury from Franco and England. The lakes and rivers abound with fish: the eels of Bolsena 

The marit imo trade of the Papal State is carried on chiefly and Comacchio are celebrated, 
by foreigners. This is the branch of industry most neglected Upon the whole the Papal State is very far from being 
bv the natives of the Papal State. Even the coasting-trade ' poor and unproductive, as is supposed by most foreigners, 
and the fishing along the greater part of the coast are carried 1 and as has been carelessly stated by many travellers, who 
on in great measure by foreign boats. The Neapolitans fish have merely crossed the desolate plains of the Campagna, 
all along the Mediterranean coast, and the Venetians along and have taken them as a specimen of the whole country, 
that of .he Adriatic, as far as Ct senatico; the native boats There is no doubt however that the country might In* made 
fish only along the coast of the Marches from Rimini to the more of, and that the agriculture and other branches of in- 
Tronto. The Neapolitans supply Rome with fish, which is dustrv are susceptible of great improvements, 
taken on its own coast. The consumption of fish is very Modern History .—The origin and formation of the sovo- 
great, owing to the number of meagre days in Lent, and at reign slate called the Papal State, which is annexed to 
other times, which are ordered by the church of Rome, and the See of Romo, is one of the most obscure and intricate 
enforced by the civil laws of the country. It is calculated j subjects in the history of modern Europe. Setting aside 
that the annual consumption of fresh iisli throughout the j the pretended donation of Constantine, we find that, after 
Papal State amounts to thirty millions of pounds weight. ! the fall of the Western empire and the re conquest of 
Austrian vessels, to the number of 400, carry on most of : Italy by Belisarius and Nurses, Rome and the adjoining 
the tiade in the Adriatic ports of the stale; and Neapolitan, | territory were administered by an officer called prefect, duke, 
Genoese, and Tuscan vessels or boats, in those of the : or patrician, appointed by the Byzantine emperor, and sub- 
Mediterranean. On the Adriatic coast the natives of the I ordinate to the exarch of Ravenna. Rome retained its 
Papal State possess about 2so vessels, chiefly small craft, and | municipal government, had its senate and assemblies of the 
about .000 fLhiiig-hoats. The Papal navy consists of an \ people, and the bishop of Rome, styled 1 Pnrsul * in some of 
d schooner, stationed at Civitavecchia, and a few cus- j the documents of those times, was elected by the joint \otes 
tom-house boats at Civitavecchia and Ancona. of the clergy, the senate, and the people, hut was not 

According to Calindri {Saggin Geograjicn Statist ico tiffin i consecrated until the choice was confirmed by the’Eastern 
Statrt Pnntifirio) the number of monks, friars, and other emperor. The See of Rome enjoyed large revenues and 
clergy living iu communities in the Papal State amounts to benefices, the gifts of various emperors, besides the gifts 
about 10 ,.)() 0 , distributed among fifty various monastic orders and bequests of private persons and the aims of the pil- 
or congregations: that of the secular clergy, to 34,600; and j grims and other pious persons. During the two centuries 
that of the nuns and other women living in cloisters, is H2U0 * j that the Longobards occupied the greater part, of Italy, they 
making in all 5.4,300 individuals of both sexes devoted to ; often threatened but never took Rome, and the peep!** of 
religions celibacy, which is about 1 for every 52 of the whole , that city, forsaken as it wore by the Eastern vuiperuis, ac- 
population. Tlie number of adult lay persons of both sexes ! customed themselves to look upon their bishop as then* 
living involuntary celibacy (not including those already men- 1 chief defender and protector. The popes, through their 
tinned) is about half a million, HU, 000 in a state of widowhood, ' spiritual influence and also their personal act i\ it v, were the 
whilst that of married persons is 913;500. The rest of the chief means of preserving Rome from being occupied by the 
population consists of children of both sexes. There are in Longobards, but they acted generally in concert with the ex- 
the whole state 10G towns, and 728 ‘terro,* or large villages archs of Ravenna, at whose court they kept an agent. The 
having communal councils, besides hamlets. services rendered to Rome and to Italy in general by the 

Savings* banks have been established of late years at popes during that period, and the true character of the do- 
Rome, Ancona, Bologna, and some other towns; an in-j minion of the Longobards over the native Italians, have 
surance company has been formed at Rome, as well us a ( been exhibited with great fairness by Munzoni, in his * Dis- 
bank, with a charter for a limited period. | corso sopra alcuni Punti della Storia Longobiirdica in 

Monti di Pieta have been long established at Rome and Italia,’ published at the end of his tragedy of' * Addchi,' 
other large towns of ihe state. (Mont »k Piste'.) j ami in which he combats the party statements of Gian none 

The principal products of the Papal State are: 1, corn, j other writers, who, through a feeling of resent incut 
namely wheat, barley, rye, and Indian corn, which arc pro- ! against the subsequent encroachments of the Pupal See, 
duced iu great quantity in the northern and eastern pro- ; ha\e misjudged and misrepresented the real stale of the 
vinces; rice is also extensively cultivated in the low j question between the popes and the Longobards. ^ 
grounds; 2, oil, which is made in considerable quantity, I The persecution of images and image worship by Leo 
but is generally of inferior quality; the best is made in the i the Isaurian, about a.i>. 720 , dissolved the loose bond that 
hills of Sabina, Umbria, and the Marches ; 3, wine, of which j still attached Rome to the Eastern empire. 1 he Romans 
the greater part is ordinary wine, for home consumption; and the Italians in general refused to submit to the edict of 
some belter qualities however are made in the Marches, Leo, and after the emperor was condemned by Pope-(Irel¬ 
and on the hills of Albano, Orvieto, and Montefiasconc; go$ II. in the council of Rome, A.o. 726, they refused to 
4, pulse and vegetables of every kind; 5, fruit, including pay the usual tribute to the Eastern empire. / bout the 
lemons and oranges, which grow in the open fields only in the same time a conspiracy was discovered at Rome against the 
southern provinces, and chesnuts in the highlands ; 6, hemp life of Gregory, in which Marinus, duke or imperial licute- 
and tiax, especially in the provinces near the Adriatic; nant of Rome, was implicated in concert with the exarch of 
7, silk is made in the eastern provinces, especially near Ravenqa, and the consequence was, that the Romans would 
Fossombronc; 8, tobacco is grown also in the eastern pro- no longer acknowledge the authority of Marinus. (Anas- 
vinccfs, near Ancona; 9, timber and wood for fuel. The tasius, Vita Gregorii //., in Muratori’s ‘Rcrum Italic. 
Papal State is still well provided with forests of oak, cork Scriptores.’) The Byzantine writer Theophanes says that 
trees, elm, ash, and pine; among the pine trees the Pinwt the pope countenanced and encouraged this feeling ui the 
pinea is remarkable for its height and elegant appearance, people; but Paulus Diaconus (iv. 49) says that ‘the people 
The principal forests are on the sides of the Apennines, and the troops at Ravenna and in the Venetia resisted, all 
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of one accord, Leo’s edict against the images, and Mould 
have proclaimed another emperor, had not Pope Gregory 
dissuaded them from it.’ Meantime Luitprand, king of the 
Longobards, took from the Byzantines the greater part of 
the exarchate and the Pentapolis, which latter corresponds 
to the present March of Ancona. 

Rome now governed itself as an independent common¬ 
wealth, retaining the title of duchy, having its senate, its 
consuls, and tribunes, and forming alliances with the dukes 
of Benevonto and Spolcto, and with King Luitprand. The 
pope was generally the mediator or active promoter of these 
transactions. As the good understanding between the 
Longobards and the Romans was not however of long dura¬ 
tion, the latter At times resumed an intercourse with the 
court of Constantinople, and they even applied to Constan¬ 
tine Copronymus to send them assistance: but the Greek 
emperors being unable or unwilling to exert themselves in 
defence of Rome, the popes began to think of turning them¬ 
selves for protection towards the West, where the Frankish 
monarchy had attained great extent and importance. Gre¬ 
gory III., Zacharias, and Stephen 111. wrote repeatedly to 
Charles Martel and his succr <sor Pepin in the name.'of the 
senate and the people of Rome,’ who, having renounced their 
allegiance to tile Eastern emperor, wished to place them¬ 
selves under the powerful protection of the kings of the 
Franks. Their letters are inserted in the ' Codex Caroli- 
nus.* Stephen 11L, after having crowned, by means of his 
legate, Pepin, king of the Franks, at Soissons, a.p. 751, 
conferred upon him the title of Patrician of Rome, which 
was the appellation of the officer who used to represent the 
Byzantine emperor in that city. And when Astolphus, 
king of the Longobards, devastated the territory of Rome, 
Stephen wrote to Pepin, in the name ‘ of the Church, and of 
the dukes, counts, tribunes, and people of Rome/ to urge 
him to defend the city of which he had been appointed first 
magistrate. Pepin repaired to Italy with an army, and, 
having defeated Astolphus, obliged him not only to respect 
the duchy of Rome, hut to give up the exarchate of Ra¬ 
venna and the Pentapolis, not to the Eastern emperor, then- 
former possessor, but ‘to the llolv Church of God and the 
Roman republic/ Such are the words used by the histo¬ 
rians of thoso times, hut the text of Pepin’s donation is 
lost. The following list of the towns included in this grant 
is given by AnastasiasRavenna, Rimini, Pesaro, Fane, 
Cosena, Sinigaglia, Jesi, Forlimpopoli, Forli, Montefellro, 
Caslcl Sussubio, AceWagio, Monte Ili Lucaro, Cerra, Castel 
S, Mariano, Bobliio, U rhino, Cagli, Luceolo, Gubbio, and 
Comucchio. Astolphus sent the keys of these towns to be 
deposited on the altar of St. Peter at Rome, but he did not 
give up the towns, ami the possession of the Church and 
the Roman republic was merely nominal. The popes com¬ 
plained repcatally in their letters of the nonfulfilment of 
the act of donation. Desiderius, the successor of Astolphus, 
atone time gavaim some if not all of those towns to he ad¬ 
ministered, not by the Romans, hut by the archbishop of 
Ravenna, who was considered us standing in the place of 
the former exarchs. (Agnellus, Liber IbntiJiwMs, in Vila 
Swgii Archiepisc ., in Muratori, ‘ Her. Italic. Script.' vol. ii.) 

Charlemagne, urged by the entreaties of Adrian I., 
having pome to Italy, defeated Desiderius, and overthrew 
the kingdom of the Longobards. lie assumed the title 
of Patrician of the Romans, and he is stated to have 
confirmed liia fethcrVllonation of the exarchate and Peu- 
tapolis; afterwards however ho find Adrian repeatedly urging 
him by letters, but apparently to no purpose,' to fulfil, for 
the good of his soul, wnat he had promised in favour of the j 
Church and the Roman republic/ It would not seem that | 
Charlemagne over intended to give up the regal rights or 
sovereignty of those towns’-and ^territories, for lie assumed 
the imperial authority oven over Rome, l^y the consent 
°f the Romans themselves, and money was struck* Mifr 

S ubUc nets (lone in his name, ‘ impernnte Domino nostro 
jirolo. But he gave to the Seo ufjlorao th* fonts and 

fees of extensive domains j n ^ exarchate atWr Pentapolis 

and other provinces, whilst lie kept the regal rights. An- 
othetapt uf donation by Louis the Pious, son of Charle^ 
magne, is cited by Baronius, in which that prince gives to 
the See ®f Home not only the Emilia 0 r Exarchate, aod 
the Pentapolis, hut also & icily. Calabria, the duchy of Naples,* 
S.-rdlaia, andt other countries which had never belonged I 
to Louis or Charlemagne: hut Pagi, Muratori. and most 
Other, efitica, consider this act as apocryphal. 


Under the Carlovingians Rome was an imperial city, 
with its municipal government and its senate; its territory 
or campagna was occupied by powerful nobles or barons, 
and the pope himself, in his temporal capacity, was the 
principal baron at Rome. The other provinces which now 
constitute the Papal State, such as Spolcto, Viterbo, Comc- 
rino, Fermo, &e., were in the possession of dukes or counts 
who were vassals of the crown of Italy. The popes, follow¬ 
ing the example of the great feudatories of those times, 
granted part of their extensive domains in subinfeudation 
to lay barons on military tenure, and this seems to have 
been the origin of the petty principalities of the Romagna. 
In the course of centuries, these subfeudaloiies, who, 
during the anarchy of the kingdom of Italy, had made other 
acquisitions of territories and towns, considered themselves 
and acted as independent princes, until Innocent Ill. and 
other popes subdued them by force, asserting their right 
not only over the domains subinfeudated by their predeces¬ 
sors, but over the towns and territories which the various 
princes had acquired by themselves or had received by 
grant from the emperors and kings of Italy ; and the popes 
then put forth in support of their claims the old and never 
executed donations of Pepin and Charlemagne. This how¬ 
ever did not lake place till the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, about 400 years after Charlemagne. During this 
long period the emperor or king of Italy was considered as 
the sovereign of the whole country, and whenever he came 
to Rome he exercised his sovereign rights in that city as 
in the rest of Italy. But in his ub.-.ence, the duchy of 
Rome, us it was still called, was often in a state of anarchy, 
its government fluctuating between a democracy and 
the power of the great feudal families. Some of these 
families influenced the election of the popes, as was the 
case in the tenth century, when Theodora, her daughter 
Murozia, and Alheric, the son ofMurozia, Mere all-powerful 
at Rome. At lust Otlio of Saxony came to re-assert the 
imperial authority over Rome and the rest of Italy. [Orno 
L] Otlio 11., in a diploma which he gave to the republic 
of Venice at a general diet held at Verona, a.p. Ub.'J, enu¬ 
merated the towns of the Exarchate and Pentapolis as sub¬ 
ject to the kingdom of Italy. [Ohio II.] Under his 
successor Otlio HI., Crescentius, a Roman noble, being ap¬ 
pointed consul by the people of Rome, attempted to free 
that city and its duehv from the dominion of the Geiuian 
emperors, and to replace them under the nominal alle¬ 
giance of the emperors of the East, who, being distant and 
weak, would have left the Romans in a state of compara¬ 
tive independence, lie however failed, and was beheaded 
by order of Otlio III. John, the son of Crescentius, about 
the year 1010, restored in Rome the republican form of 
government, with a senate of twelve senators, two consuls, 
assemblies of the people, and a prefect to administer justice. 
(Dilmarus, b. vi.; Mabillou, Annulet! Benedict., ad aim. 
1011.) The temporal power of the popes in those times 
was very little, being restrained on one side by the repuh- 
licau spirit, of the people, and on the other by the imperial 
power, which retained the ascendency whenever the em¬ 
peror visited Rome. But although nearly destitute of tem¬ 
poral power in Rome and the Roman territory, the popes 
found means through their spiritual influence to establish 
the authority of the see of Rome over larger and liner re¬ 
gions. Leo IX. granted to the Norman adventurers who 
had conquered Apulia, the investiture of that county as 
w'ell as of Calabria and Sicily in the name of St. Peter, to 
be held as a fief of tlio Roman see, to which the crowns of 
Sicily and Naples have continued till within our own times 
to pay tribute as vassals. 

The great contest of Gregory VII. against the emperor 
Henry IV. had for its object to exalt the authority of the 
church over the civil power in general, and to assert at ihe 
same time the supremacy of the see of Rome over all other 
sees. But during this struggle an important addition was 
Mmaue to the temporal claims of the see of Rome by the 
dotation ot the Countess Matilda, the staunch supporter of 
the papal power. This lady added to her paternal fiefs in ihe 
Modenese, Parmesan, and Mantuan territories, the rich suc¬ 
cession of Godfrey, marquis of Tuscany, second husband of 
her. mother Beatrix. (Florentine Memorie della gran Con - 
tessa Matilda; Donizo, Vita Comilessee Matilda?,) She 
twice made donation of her territories, first to Gregory VII., 
and afterwards to Pascal II., which last is in her will dated a.d. 

110'2. But Matilda, as a vassal of the empire, could notalienate 
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her feudal rights, but merely her allodial property, and the 
words of her will seem to bear the latter meaning, * omnia 
bona mea jure proprietario.’ (Muratori, Rer. lieu., vol. v., 
at the end of Donizo's Life of the Countess .) However, 
Henry V., in 1116 , the year after Matilda’s decease, settled 
the question by taking possession of the whole of her pro* 
perty. But Matilda’s donation continued long after to 
furnish to the see of Rome claims over a oonsiderable part 
of northern and central Italy. 

Innocent Ilf. was the first pope wlirf^really formed a 
Papal temporal State. He found the imperial power as¬ 
serted over all Italy by Henry VI., in his double capacity 
of king of Lombardy and king of Sicily. TJhe emperor had 
distributed the domains of Matilda as fiefs * among his 
generals. His great seneschal Marcovald was duke of 
Romagna and marquis of Ancona; Philip, duke of Suabia, 
was marquis of Tuscany; and Conrad of Suabia, duke of 
Spoleto. But after the death of Henry in 1197, and of his 
wife Constance in the following year, their infant son Fre¬ 
deric was left to the guardianship of Innocent, who availed 
himself of the opportunity to assert the claims of his see 
founded upon the donations of Pepin and Charlemagne and 
of Matilda. Ho knew that the German feudatories had 
abused their power, and that their subjects were ripe for 
change. He sent two cardinals to take possession of Spo¬ 
leto and tlio Marches, and the towns of those provinces 
willingly opened their gates to them, and swore allegiance to 
the see of Rome, their municipal franchises being guaran¬ 
teed to them at the same time. These towns were Spoleto, 
Foligno, Nocera, Perugia, Gubbio, Todi, Rieti, Assisi, 
Citta di Castcllo, Ancona, Fermo, Camcrino, Sinigaglia, 
Osimo, Fano, Jesi, and Pesnro. Rome and its duchy were 
still governed as a republic, the democratic spirit of the 
people having been fanned and revived some time before 
by Arnaldo da Brescia. The authority of the senate had 
been formally acknowledged by Celeslino III., Innocent’s 
predecessor, and was determined by a charter of the pope, 
which is given by Muratori ( Antiquit . Ital. Dissertation ., 45). 
But tlic people of Romo soon becoming tired of their senate, 
for whose authority they had fought, abolished it, nnd'substi- 
tuted, after the example of other Italian cities, a foreign 
elective magistrate, whom they styled 4 the .Senator,* and to 
whom they gave the powers till then enjoyed by the senate; I 
they made him the head of the militia, and of the judicial 
administration; and they allotted the senatorial palace on 
the Capitol for his residence. This institution (with some ( 
alteration in its character) lias continued at Rome to this i 
day. The first senator was Benedetto Carissimo, who at I 
the end of two years was replaced by Giovanni Capoccio. | 
During their administration, the Romans took and de¬ 
stroyed Tusculum, subjugated the whole of Sabina and Cam- 
pagna, and obliged the towns of those provinces to receive 
in future the magistrales which Rome should appoint. 
(Vitale, Storia diplomatics dei Scnatori di Roma , Rome, 
1791 ; Conrigio Curtius, Commentarius de Senatu Romano 
post tempus Rpipubliccc Liberee .) 

Innocent III. did not alter the form of the municipal 
institutions of Rome, but be contrived to have a senator 
chosen among his friends, and lie dictated the form of the 
oath which that magistrate took to him. By this oath, 
which is given by Vitali, the senator bound himself ‘to 
maintain the pontiff in possession of his see and of the re¬ 
gal rights which should belong to St. Peter’* church; 
not to conspire against him so as to occasion him the 
loss of life or limb, but to reveal to him all conspiracies 
and machinations which might come unto his knowledge ; 
and lastly to provide for the safety of the cardinals and their 
household in every part of Rome and its jurisdiction.’ At 
the same time Innocent obliged the prefect of the city, who 
was an imperial officer, to pay allegiance to himself, and to 
receive from his hands a fresh investiture; and lastly he 
took upon himself to remove the judges and pod&ias of 
the towns of the Campagna,. who had been appointed bv 
the Roman republic, and he named others in their stead, 
tlius appropriating to himself the sovereignty of a county 
which the Romans had lately conquered. 

But the towns and territories thus subject to the papal 
sec were still far from forming a compact state as it is in 
our days. The feudal rights of the noblea and the municipal > 
franchises of the towns left to the sovereign little difeet 
authority. The Papal State was not consolidated for nearly \ 
three centuries after Innocent 111. 

P.C No 1064. 


Rudolph of Habsburg, being elected emperor after a 
long interregnum, was entirely engrossed by German affairs* 
and had little time to bestow upon the kingdom of Italy, 
which had ever proved a troublesome appendage or 
the German crown, and he is said to have been ignorant of the 
geography of that country. Charles of Anjou, king of Sicily 
and Naples, was then the most powerful sovereign of Italy, 
and had extended his authority by various means over the 
north of Italy, where he had assumed the title of Imperial 
Vicar. Rudolph resented this usurpation, and Pope N icholas 
III. interfering between the two sovereigns, induced Charles 
to give up Tuscany and Bologna, as well as the senatorship 
of Romo, which lie had also obtained. At the same time 
the pope urged Rucftlph to define by a charter the domi¬ 
nions of the holy sec, and to separate them for ever from 
those dependent on the empire, and he sent to Rudolph 
copies of the donations or charters of former emperors. 
Rudolph, by letters patent dated May, 1278, recognised tbe 
States of the Church as extending from Rndicofani to Cepe- 
rano, near the Liris, on the frontiers of Naples, and as in¬ 
cluding the duchy of Spoleto, the march of Ancona, the 
exarchate of Ravenna, the county of Bertinoro, Bologna, 
and some other places. At the same time, Rudolph released 
the people of all those places from their oath of allegiance 
to ihe empire giving up all rights over them which might 
still remain in the imperial crown, and acknowledging the so¬ 
vereignty of the same to belong to the see of Rome. This 
charter was confirmed by the electors and princes of the 
empire. Rudolph’s letter and charter are found in Ray- 
naldus’s 1 Annales’ for the year 1278. This charter, important 
as a title, had little effect at the time. Rudolph gave up 
to the pope a sovereignty which was more nominal than 
real. Several of the towns thus coded, as Bologna, Perugia, 
Ancona, had long governed themselves ns republics, and 
"ere possessed of considerable territories; while others, 
such as Montefeltro and Bertinoro, constituted hereditary 
principalities, and the transfer of allegiance from tlie empire 
to the eliurch made no alteration in their political condition. 
The pope sent his legate, Cardinal Latino, on a mission to 
Bologna and the Romagna; in order to produce a reconcilia¬ 
tion between the Guelphs and the Guibclinos. 

The removal of the papal see from Rome to Avignon, 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century, where it 
remained for seventy years, tended greatly to weaken the 
loose bond between it and the provinces above mimed. 
Accordingly wo find during that period a number of 
petty princes and tyrants settled in central Italy often 
at war either among themselves or agqinst the Vis¬ 
conti of Milan. The distant popes from Avignon sent 
legates with some mercenary troops to support, the Guelph 
party, and to assert the authority of the papal see, 
but the towns and lords of Romagna stood their ground 
against them. At Rome, a man of obscure birth imt en¬ 
dowed with eloqcnce and enthusiasm, a friend of Petrarch, 
put himself at the head of a popular movement, drove away 
the Colonim and other turbulent nobles, and proclaimed 
the republic, of which he was named tribune by popular 
acclamation. He re established order, exterminated the 
robbers, and obliged the neighbouring barons to swear to 
maintain the new order of things, which lie called ‘ the 
good state of Rome.’ But the head of Ricnzo was not 
proof against his sudden success; ho became intoxicated 
with vanity and pride, disgusted the people, offended tho 
barons, and at last the pop© sent a legato to supersede 
him. After seven months’ power Ola di Rienzo was 
obliged to run away from Rome, at the beginning of 1348* 
and, being arrested, was taken prisoner to Avignon. Inno¬ 
cent VI., some time after, having resolved .oraake a strong 
effort to reconquer the Stales of the Church* fixed upon 
Cardinal Gil Albornoz, a .Spanish noble, who. had already 
•distinguished himself in the wars of Spain against the 
Moors, to command the expedition, a.d. 1353; ana gave him 
Cola di Rienzo to assist him by his remaining influence 
with the Romans. Albornoz defeated Ordelaffi of Forli, 
Malatesta of RiminJ* ’ - Vico of Viterbo, and other petty 
princes, and restored Romagna, the Marches, and the 
Campagna to the allegiance of the papal see. Cola di 
Rienzo, whom the cardinal bkd sent to Rome to second hi* 
"views, was murdered there in a popular tumult, in October* 
1354. [AufOENOZrGfL DE.] 

The popes returned to fix their court at Rome in 1371, 
and tbe government of the Papal State then assumed a morn 
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regular form, occasionally interrupted however by insurrec¬ 
tions of the people of Rome. [Eugknius IV.] A great part 
of the territory, especially north of the Apennines, continued 
in the hands of petty princes or tyrants. Alexander VI., in 
the year 1.000, sent his son Cesare Borgia, who both by skill 
and treachery extirpated t he tyrants of t ho Marches. [Borgia, 
Cesark.] Julius II., the successor of Alexander VI., put him¬ 
self at the head of an army, conquered Romagna,. Bologna, 
and Perugia, and from that time the Papal Stale acquired its 
present compact form. Ferrara was annexed to it in 1597 
[Este, House of], the duchy of Urbino in 1032, after the 
death of the last duke Della Rovere without issue, and in 
1650 the duchy of Castro and Roncigljpnc. [Faiinesk.] 

In 1797, Bonaparte detached the four legations or pro¬ 
vinces of Bologna, Ferrara, Ravenna, and Forli, and an¬ 
nexed them to the Cisalpine republic. In 1798 the French 
troops invaded Rome, and drove away the pope (Pius VI.). 
In 1801 the pope was restored to Rome and its terri¬ 
tory, except the legations. In 1808 Napoleon detached the 
Marches, which he annexed to his kingdom of Italy, and 
in 1809 ho took possession of Rome and the southern part 
of the Papal State, and anne cd it to the French empire. 
In 1814 the pope was restored o his dominions. [Pius VII.] 

The history of the Papa! State, as connected with that of 
the rest of Italy, may be traced in Guicciardini, Muratori, 
Giattnonc, Sigonio, Sismondi, Botta, Bossi, and other his¬ 
torians of Italy. Muratori, in his‘Picna Esposizionc doi 
Dirilti Imperiali ed EstensisuComacchio,’ has treated of the 
controversy concerning the various donations alleged to 
have been made to the Roman sec. Cardinal Orsi has 
written ‘Della Origino e del Doniinio doi Romani Pontcfici 
sopra gli Slati loro Teinporali,* Rome, 1754. See also ‘De 
la Puissance Temporelle des Papes,* Paris, 1812; and on 
tho opposite side, in favour of the papal see, see De Maistre, 
•Du Pup<\’ Paris. 1819. 

PAPASQUIA'RO. [Mexican States] 

PAPA'VER, tho name of a genus of plants of the natural 
family of Papaveracew, of which one of the species is cele¬ 
brated for yielding Opium. Tho history of this, liko that of 
many other cultivated plants, is little known, as well ns the 
time when it began to bo cultivated for the sake of its inspis¬ 
sated juice, though it was well known to the Greeks, and 
cultivated at very early periods on account of its seeds. 
(Theopli., lib. ix., eap.xiii., e<l. Bodarns and Stapel, p. 1097.) 

Somo authors are of opinion that it is the pyKMv of Dios- 
corides, and that the kind with black seeds was called ilypta, 
and that with Y^hite seeds ijfitfwc; and that it is the juice 
of this plant which Hippocrates recommends under the 
name of Me prjicuvoc, or juice of the poppy. Pliny (xx., 
c. 18) uses opium to express tho inspissated juice of the 
poppy. Sprengcl, in his Hist . Rei Herb i., p. 176, quotes 
Diosc., lib. i\\, c. 65, as referring to Papavcr somniferum , 
and to P. Rhovas; but in his edition of that author (ii., p. 
600) ho mentions only the latter plant; hence we may infer 
that he conceives the former to have been unknowu, as he 
nowhere else mentions it. We do not in this instance get 
the same degree of assistance as in many others from Arab 
authors. Opium is described by them under the name of 
qfeeyon, while apaynum is quoted by Dr. Ainslic as its 
Sanscrit name. The poppy plant is described by the Arabs 
under the name of Khushhhush , while the Sanscrit is chosa; 
and tho Persian and Hindee, post. The species of Papavcr 
arc chietly found in European countries; but a few species 
extend to tlio Caucasus and Armenia, and one species grows 
in the Himalayas, though Egypt is the country where we find 
the earliest notice of the opium poppy. This species is now 
common in most parts of Europe, but having been so long 
cultivated, it may appear indigenous in many countries 
where it has only escaped from cultivation. It is, as is well 
known, extensively cultivated in India, but it can nowhere 
be seen in a wild state, as the climate is too hot to support 
it except for a few months in the year. 

•The genus Papavcr has two convex deciduous sepals. 
Petals four, fetamens numerous. Style wanting. Stigmas 
four to twenty, radiating and sessileupon a disk wnieh 
crowns the germen. Capsule obovate, one-colled, opening 
under the crown of tho stigmas with short valves. Pla¬ 
centae intervalvular, incomplete. Flower stalks Inflexed at 
the apex before the flowers have cxp&uded. The flowers 
ot all are large and showy, but last a short time. Herba¬ 
ceous plants aoounding in milky juice. 

The species are twenty-live in number, but few are re¬ 


markable for any useful properties. Tho English species 
are distinguished as having a rough and a smooth capsule ; 
of’the former, P. hybridum has an obovate globose capsule, 
and P.argemone, an elongated club-shaped capsule; of 
those with smooth capsules, P. Rhoeas and P. dubium , the 
former has a globose and the latter an oblong capsule. 

Papaver somniferum, or the white poppy, is a native pro¬ 
bably of Asia Minor, or of some part of the Persian region 
of botanists, but having been so long cultivated, it is found 
wild in many parts of Europe. The species is distinguished 
by its obovate or globular capsules, smooth as well as the 
calyx, the stem smooth and glaucous, leaves embracing the 
stem incised and repand, with subobtuse teeth. There are 
two distinct varieties, which by some botanists are consi¬ 
dered to be distinct species: the dark, the red-flowered, and 
black-seeded is called by Gmelin P. somniferum ; and the 
white-flowered with white seeds, P. officinale . The latter is 
characterised as having an ovate globose capsule; foramina 
under the stigma cither none or obliterated ; peduncles 
solitary. The former (P. somniferum) has globose capsules, 
j opening by foramina under the stigma; seeds black: pe¬ 
duncles many. The flowers are usually red of different 
I tints, though sometimes white. Dr. Royle states that he 
has seen only the white-flowered variety in the plains of 
India, and the red-flowered in the Himalayas, and both 
cultivated for the sake of the opium. 

The poppy is cultivated in many parts of Europe on ac¬ 
count of its seeds, which yield a bland oil much esteemed in 
France; and in this country chiefly on account of the cap¬ 
sules, which are used medicinally. It is extensively culti¬ 
vated in Turkey and Asia Minor, Egypt, Persia, and India, 
on account of its inspissated juice, so well known as opium, 
though this is occasionally prepared also in Europe. 

The cultivation of tho poppy is very simple, though the 
weeding requires care, and the plants must not be crowded 
too much together. They arc carefully watered and manured, 
tho watering being more copious as the period of flowering 
approaches,'and until the cap*sules are half grown. 

In India the cultivation takes place in the cold weather, 
that is, during tho winter of Europe. The collection of 
opium is commenced very soon after the flowers fall, as the 
capsules rapidly enlarge. Tho people go into the fields after 
sunset with small knives, usually with four crooked blades, 
with which they make either longitudinal or transverse in¬ 
cisions, and return in the morning to scrape off the opium 
which may have exuded, generally about one grain from 
each quadruple incision. But the quantity varies according 
to the soil, the cultivation, and the due management of the 
irrigation, as well as the quantity of dew deposited. When 
the wind is dry, or cloudiness prevents the formation of dew, 
the scarifications dry up, and little opium is exuded. W r hen 
the dew is copious, it washes out the wounds in the cap¬ 
sule, and thus facilitates the running off of the milky juice. 
When the dew is moderate, the milk thickens in irregular 
tears, which are sometimes, as in a dry climate, allowed to 
adhere together, and dry in this state, forming the grain of 
opium. But in India the whole of the day’s collection is 
rubbed together in a mortar or similar vessel, for the pur¬ 
pose of breaking down the grain so as to reduce the whole 
to a homogeneous semi-fluid mass, which should be dried as 
quickly as possible in the shade, and turned over very fre¬ 
quently. 

Samples of all the opium brought for sale to the East India 
Company’s opium factories are submitted to a steam drying 
process, by which the quantity of fluid in each is easily 
ascertained, and found often to amount to 30 per cent. 
These two methods of drying opium explain the accounts of 
different writers and travellers. Guibourt finds that Dios- 
corides, Koemnfer, and M. Texier describe the opium as 
being wounded and mixed together, while Olivier and 
Belon describe it as being simply dried. The latter indeed 
describes opium as formed by the assemblage of the small 
tears gathered on the capsules. These two inodes of pre¬ 
paration may be recognised in the opiums of commerce. 

PAPA'VER. OPIUM, Medical Properties of— THc 
juice of the unripe capsule or fruit of the Papaver somni¬ 
ferum seems to have been used on account of its narcotic 
powers from a very early period, first in the East, of which 
it is a native, and afterwards in the West. 

As to the two varieties of the P. somniferum, called P. S. 
album , in which the seeds are white, and the openings 
under the stigmata obliterated, and P . S. nigrum , in which 
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the seeds are blackish-grey, and the openings under the 
stigmata perfect, some differences aru found in the relative 
proportion of some of the chemical constituents of the 
opium procured from them; but the P. S . album {Papaver 
officinale, Gmelin) is the kind [chiefly cultivated in Persia 
and India. 

‘ The first sophistication which the juice receives is that 
practised by the peasants who collect it, and who lightly scrape 
the epidermis from the shell to augment the weight. This 
operation adds about one-twelfth of foreign matters. Tlius 
collected, opium has the form of a glutinous and granular 
jelly. It is deposited in small earthen vessels, and beat 
lip with saliva. On inquiring why water was not employed 
in the place of saliva, the answer was, that water caused it to 
spoil. It is afterwards enveloped in dry leaves, and in this 
state is sold. The seeds of those poppies which have yielded 
opium are equally good for sowing the following year/ 
Such is the account by M. Ch. Texier, of the plan in Asia 
Minor. In India the juice is mixed with oil obtained from 
the seed of the poppy, to hinder the rapid drying of the juice. 
The produce of the first incisions is of alight yellow colour; 
the others are fainter in odour and darker coloured. In gene¬ 
ral all three gatherings are mixed together, and sent to market 
in small baskets. The quantity obtained varies not only with 
the soil and mode of cultivation, but also with the season and 
the t ime of collecting. In wet gloomy seasons not only is 
the quantity less, but it does not keep well; in such a case 
tlie proportion of morphia is also less. The quantity of 
morphia depends likewise very much on the time of gather¬ 
ing; if the harvest be postponed till the capsules begin to 
turn white and hard, it is greatly deficient; and by the 
time the capsules are mature and the seeds ripe, it has en¬ 
tirely disappeared. It is not, as in the case of many other 
vegetable alkaloids, transferred to the seeds, as they are 
altogether devoid of any narcotic principle, the oil which is 
obtained from them being bland and wholesome, and abun- 
danily used as food; even the seeds themselves are freely 
eaten by birds, to which they are given (from the black 
variety), under the name of maw-seeds. 

Several varieties of opium arc met with in commerce, 
which may her noticed hero in the order of their reputed 
excellence, the quantity of morphia contained in each being 
assumed as the criterion. 

1. Smyrna or Levant opium, which Mr. Pereira considers 
synonymous with Turkey opium : though German pharma¬ 
cologists deem Turkey and Egyptian opium to be synony¬ 
mous. (Th. Martins, Pharma kognrme.) 4 It occurs in irregu¬ 
lar roundish or flattened masses of various sizes, rarely 
exceeding two pounds in weight, enveloped in leaves? and 
surrounded with the reddish triangular capsules of several 
species of Rumex, such as R. orientalis, R. Patientia (which 
are employed to prevent the masses cohering to each oilier 
while the opium is soft). When first imported, the masses 
are soft, and of a reddish brown colour; but by keeping 
they become bard and blackish; and on this account it is 
termed by the French opium noir. Its consistence is soft, 
at least of the interior, even when the exterior is very hard. 
Its lustre is waxy; the taste bitter, acrid, and persistent. 

2. 4 Constantinople opium. Of this there are two sorts: 
one in large irregular cakes, which are flattened, like the 
Smyrna opium, and of very good quality; the other is in 
small flattened regular cakes, of a lenticular form, from 2 
to 24 inches in diameter, and covered with a poppy-leaf, the 
midrib of which divides the disk into two parts. It lias an 
odour similar to the preceding kind, but more feeble; at 
first it U reddish both without and within, hence called by the 
French opium rouge; it however blackens and dries in the 
air, but never becomes so hard as Smyrna or Egyptian 
opium, than which it is more mucilaginous.’ Th. Marti us 
is of opinion that it is a manufactured article, prepared at 
Constantinople, out of Smyrna opium, by the addition of 
gum. It is a common article of German but rarely of Eng¬ 
lish commerce. It is never covered with the Rumex cap¬ 
sules os the Smyrna opium. 

3. Egyptian or Alexandrian opium • occurs in round 
flattened cakes of about three inches in diametor, covered 
externally with the vestiges of the same leaf, which are in 
too mutilated a state to be determined. It is distinguished 
from the preceding varieties by its reddish colour, analogous 
to sopcotrine or hepatic aloes, which does not by time or 
exposure to the air become darker; the odour is fainter and 
somewhat musty. Though the cakes are of all the sorts 


much the hardest, so that a blow with a hammer will cause 
one to split into fragments, yet by exposure to the air it 
becomes soft. 

4. 4 Trebizond or Persian opium occurs in the form of 
cylindrical sticks, which by pressure have become somewhat 
angular. Their length is about six inches, their diameter 
about six inches. Each one is enveloped in a smooth shiney 
paper and tied with cotton. The colour of the opium is 
similar to that of soceotrine aloes. It possesses a stronger 
odour than the Egyptian kind, but fainter than that of 
Smyrna, united with *i musty one. The taste is intensely 
bitter.’ 

5. Indian opium, of which there are several varieties as 
already described. [Opium Trade.] 

6. English opium ‘ is in flat cakes, enveloped in leaves. 
It resembles the Egyptian more than any other kind; its 
colour is that of hepatic aloes, with a moderately strong 
opiate odour.’ 

Before offering a summary of the points of difference, in 
chemical composition and other respects, of these various 
sorts, it is necessary to enumerate the general constituents 
of opium:—1, morphia; 2, codeia; 3, paramorpbia or 
thebaine; 4, pseudomorphia; 5, narcotina or opianum ; 6, 
narceine; 7, meconiuo; 8, mcconie acid; 9, an oily acid; 
10, gum; 11, resin; .12, extractive; 13, a fixed oil; 14, 
caoutchouc; 15, an odorous principle; 16, ligneous matter 
with inorganic salts, such as sulphate of lime and potass, 
&c. There are also various accidental but more inten¬ 
tional impurities, such as sand, of which even the best 
Smyrna opium contains a largo portion ; 10 ounces of 
opium frequently containing 10 drachms of stones and 
gravel. In the interior of the cakes leaden bullets are 
often discovered. The cakes should always be cut through 
the centre in order to detect this fraud. 

The relative proportion of these numerous ingredients 
varies very much, not only in the samples from different 
countries, but in those of the same country. Thus Smyrna 
opium, though the average quantity of morphia which it 
yields may be stated to be 10 per cent., in five specimens 
examined by Mulder gave 10 per cent, in the best, and little 
more than 2 in the worst. 

Professor Guibourt states Constantinople opium to yield 
only one half the quantity of morphia procurable from 
Smyrna opium; while Mr. Duncan of Edinburgh 1ms 
obtained even 14 per cent. Guibourt also aflirinft that 
Egyptian opium yields only 5-7th»nf the morphia obtainable 
from Smyrna opium; while Dr. Christison procured 104 per 
cent, from it. Of the Indian kinds Dr. Smyltan procured 
only 3 or 5 per cent, of morphia; while Dr. Christison 
obtained 94 from the Mulwa opium: and from Bengal 
opium Dr. Smyltan obtained 2 or 34 per cent.; while Mr. 
Macfarlanc of Edinburgh procured 7 per cent. 

From English opium 5 per cent, may bo obtained. From 
German opium Blitz procured 164 to 20 percent.; from 
some French opium Petit obtained 16 to 18 per cent., and 
Caventqu the large amount of 22 to 28 per cent. 

The extreme discrepancy of these results may be ex¬ 
plained not merely by the varying seasons when the speci¬ 
mens were produced, and the different degrees of skill and 
dexterity in the chemists, but by the fact that the morphia 
is more easily and effectually separated when the opium is 
fresh ; hence the large proportion found in European opium, 
which was not only cultivated with great care, but was analysed 
soon after it had been collected. It is .iOt at all improbable 
that the morphia undergoes a change by age, and entirely 
evaporates from old specimens, in the same way as conia 
disappears from hemlock. [Comum.] 

It is always proper to institute an examination into each 
new purchase of opium, to ascertain the presence and 
amount of morphia. Some specimens of opium, which to 
the eye present all the physical characters of the best 
Smyrna opium, even some of those deemed hitherto inimit¬ 
able, such as the transparent agglutinated tears seen on 
cutting it across, are found on analysis devoid of the 
smallest trace of morphia. ( Journal de Pharmacie, tom. 
xxiv„ pp. 325, 446.) 

The following test is proposed in the ‘ New Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,* and though not absolutely certain, is suffi¬ 
ciently so for common use. ‘ A solution from 100 grains, 
macerated 24 hours in two fluid ounces of water, filtered and 
strongly squeezed in a cloth, if precipitated by a cold solu¬ 
tion of half an ounce of carbonate of soda in two waters* 
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&nd healed till the precipitate ttlirinkg and fuses, will )icld contain generally' more narcotine, it is on that account per- 
a solid mass on cooling, which weighs, when dry, at least hups better suited to all cases in which the stimulating 
eleven grains; and if pulverised, dissolves entirely in solu- action is wished. 

tion of oxalic acid.' Good opium is not perfectly soluble in water; T £tli gene- 

More morphia would appear to be present in the sped- rally remains undissolved, consisting of the caoutchouc 
mens of European opium, which are obtained from the va- and resin. Constantinople opium however leaves no resi- 
riety of poppy with violet-coloured petals, than in the Turkey duum of caoutchouc. When opium is entirely soluble in 
opium; wmle that from the European white variety contains water, it may he suspected to have been prepared by boiling 
more narcotine than the Turkey. In Smyrna opium the the bruised capsules and leaves, and it is of a very inferior 
morphia seems to bo united with meconic acid, and to be kind. The specific gravity of good opium is 1*336, if great 
not only more abundant, but more easily separated, and mechanical impurities are not present. It is very inflammable, 
more completely purified from the narcotiuc and colouring and burns with a clear dame, and forms a transparent alco- 
matter, than that of Egypt, in which the morphia is united liolic solution: opium from the bruised capsules is not 
to sulphuric acid. inflammable, and forms a turbid alcoholic solution. When 

The great pains now taken in the culture and preparation gum arabic or tragacanth is used to adulterate it, the spe- 
of Indian opium will soon lead to a preference of it over ciraeti forms, when rubbed with one part of alcohol and two 
the other kinds; and even now the specimens sent by Cap- of water, a tremulous gelatinous mixture, 
tain Jeremie surpass iu urity and strength any which have The following table, by Mr. Pereira, will show at one 
ever been seen in this < rinlry, except some grown and pro- view the principal characters of the crystalline constituents 
pared by Mr. Young of Edinburgh. If Indian opium j of opium:— 


Tabular View of the Principal Characters qf the Crystalline Principles of Opium . 


Characters. 

Morphia. 

Cod *iv 

Narcutina. 

Meconiue. 

Narceine. 

Parnmnrpliin, 
or Thcbuiue. 

INeudotnorphia. 

Twite , . 

Hitter 

Hitt-r 

Insipid 

Rather acrid 

Slightly bitter und 
metallic 

Rather acrid and 
metallic 

•• 

Fuses at • 

Above 2 10° 

302*', ! v in boiling 
water 

33iP 

10*1°, or iu boiling 
water 

I9d°, or iu boiling 
wat**r 

30i° 

Hardly fusible 

In oold water • 

Nearly insoluble 

Soluble in SO pts. 

Insoluble 

Soluble in 263 pts. 

Soluble in 375pts. 

Scarcely soluble 

Almost insoluble 

In bodiug water . 

Sdulilt* iu 100 pis. 

Iu 17 parts 

Slightly soluble 

1 11 18 purls 

In 230 parts 

Almost insoluble 

Iu c<iM alcohol . 

Soluble iu 40 |i;irli 

Solulilu 

In 100 parts 

Soluble 

Soluble 

Soluble in 10 parts 

Almost insoluble 

Iu cold wthev 

sparingly soluble 

l’.ukily soluble 

l£uuly soluble 

Soluble 

Insoluble 

Very soluble 

Almost insoluble 

In cnuntic alkalies . 

Soluble 

Insoluble 

Insoluble 

Soluble 

Insoluble 

Insoluble, except 
iu very concen¬ 
trated solutions 

Very soluble iu 
potass and soda 

Chloi ino . 

.. 



Coloured blood ml 

,, 

. . 

,. 

Iodine . 

.. 


., 


Coloured blue 

# # 

,, 

Nitric acid 

Coloured red 


., 

Yellow 

If dilute, blue 

Yellow 

Coloured red 

Hydrochloric acid • 

.. 



,, 

Hlue 

f 9 

,. 

Iodic acid . . 

Iodine set free 



# m 


% # 


Pm chloride of iron 

Coloim-d blue 


,, 



# § 

Coloured blue 

lllftlMOU of gall* . 

l*i cci pilule 

Precipitate 

Precipitate 

t , 


• * 


Nitrogen 

Present 

Present 

Present 

Absent 

Present 

Present 

Present 

Water ofcrystallixn 
tion * . 

Atomic weight . 

2 atoms 

2 atoms 

•• 

* * 

• « 

2 atoms 

.. 

2 m 

2f>0 

370 ? 

•No effect 

00 

364 

384 

306 

Action ni vegetable 
colours . 

Alkaline 

Alkaline 

No effect 

No effect 

Alkuliue 

•• 

11 elation to acids . 

Salifiable 

Sulifiable 

Salifiable 

Not salifiable 

Not salifiable 

Not salifiable 

Not salifiable - 

Fflccls • 

Poisonous; a oo- 
rebro-spinunt 

A cerebro-Bpinunt 

Inert? 

Inert? 

Inert ? 

Causes convul¬ 
sions 

Not poisououg 


It must be obvious that a substance of so coufplicated a I 
nature cannot act uniformly on organised beings, even sup- | 
posing them to be always constituted alike, which never is 
the case, since they vary according to age, constitution, 
habits of life, states of disease, and idiosyncrasy, &c. Some of | 
the effects which follow the employment of opium have been 
attributed to one principle and some to another, but, with a 
few exceptions, nothing positive has been ascertained: 
morphia is by no means the only sedative principle, and 
narcotino, so long regarded us the stimulating principle, is, 
when pure, nearly if not quite inert. The odorous principle 
is unquestionably powerful, though it lias no resemblance 
to hydrocyanic acid. The collectors of opium are generally 
pale and affected with tremblings. If opium be heated, 
the odour evolved is fatal to animals, anil persons have 
fulleu down in a state of insensibility from breathing an air 
charged with the vapour of opium in some pharmaceutical 
processes. 

It is most probable that the extractive and resinous prin¬ 
ciples, with the meconic acid, which seems to modify the 
properties of the morphia, are the stimulating ingredients of 
opium, and that the getting rid of some or all of these, as in 
the watery extract of opium, and a few of the secret pre¬ 
parations of opium, constitute the superiority of these pre¬ 
parations, as calmants, over crude opium, or the officinal 
orations in which they are retained, 
most extensive scries of experiments have been insti¬ 
tuted to determine the effects of opium: on vegetables by 
Marcel and Mucaire, on animals by Churvet, and oil man by 
numerous physiologists, including Cliarvet. From these it 
appears that opium acts as a poison to plants, by destroying 
thoir irritability. According to Chavvet, in the case of the 
sensitive plant, where tne opium failed to kill the subject of 
experiment, and it slowly recovered its irritability, yet the 
further growth was completely stopped. • In the animal 


kingdom Charvet tried its effects on mammals, birds, rep¬ 
tiles, amphibia, fishes, insects (both in their perfect and 
larval states), the annelidcs, the mollusca, polypipliera, and 
polygastviea, and found that it acted on all as a poison, but 
with somewhat different effects according to their organiza¬ 
tion. Thus on man it may produce congestion of the brain 
(marked by sopor and apoplectic symptoms), or irritation of 
the brain and spinal marrow (indicated by convulsions and 
pain), or a sedative effect (manifested by paralysis). 

In other mammals, two kinds of effects are seen for the 
most part; the one of irritation, the other of diminished 
nervous power, symptoms of congestion being altogether 
wanting or very slight. This difference of effect corre¬ 
sponds with a difference in the development of the brain. 

In the invertebrated animals, no symptoms of irritation 
seem to be caused by opium. This poison in them acts only 
on the contractile tissues, and produces symptoms of weak¬ 
ness or loss of contractile power. 

In the animal series, the action of opium varies with the 
j degree of development of the nervous system; and in 
I the lowest orders the effects are quite analogous to those 
observed in vegetables. (Pereira*) 

Much disputation has taken place respecting the question, 
whether opium he a stimulant or a sedative; and most 
unnecessarily, as its action depends, in general, on the 
nuantity taken, the frequency of repetition, and the state of 
tne system when it is administered. That to persons in 
health, if the dose be small, it is a stimulant seems unques¬ 
tionable; and this is proved by the fact that the habitual 
opium-eaters consume it for the sake of its primarily stimu¬ 
lant effect, and not for the sake of the depression, languor, and 
suffering which succeed. The different degrees of action, 
resulting from a difference of dose, are so ably given by Mr 
Pereira, that they may be quoted here verbatim. 

1. First Degree V Operations In small doses, such as 
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from a quarter of a grain to one grain, opium generally acts 
as a stimulant, though in this respect the symptoms are not 
uniform. Usually the vascular system is somewhat excited, 
and a sensation of fulness is experienced about the heart. 
The excitement in the cerebral vascular system is accora- 
panied by alterations in the condition of the nervous func¬ 
tions. The mind is exhilarated, the ideas How more quickly, 
a pleasurable or comfortable condition of the whole system is 
experienced, which is difficult to describe; there is a capability 
of greater exertion than usual. These symptoms are followed 
by a diminution of muscular power, and of susceptibility to 
the impression of external objects; a desire of repose is ex¬ 
perienced, with a tendency to sleep. While these effects 
are taking place, the mouth and throat become dry, and 
hunger is diminished, though the thirst is increased; and 
slight constipation usually follows. 

‘Such are the common effects of a small close of opium on 
persons unaccustomed to its use; but by repetition the in¬ 
fluence of this agent becomes remarkably diminished, and 
those therefore who resort to it for the purposo of producing 
a pleasurable stimulus are obliged to increase the quantity 
in order to keep up an equal effect. 

2. Second Degree of Operation. —‘Given in a full medi¬ 
cinal close, such as two or four grains, the stage of excite¬ 
ment is soon followed by that of depression. The pulse, 
which at first is increased in fulness and frequency, is after¬ 
wards reduced below the natural standard. The skin be¬ 
comes hot, the mouth and throat dry, the appetite dimi¬ 
nished, the thirst increased, and frequently nausea or even 
vomiting is induced. The symptoms of excitement soon 
pass away, and a state of torpor succeeds ; the individual 
feels indisposed to exertion, the muscular system appears 
enfeebled, the force of impressions on the organs of the 
senses is diminished, and the ideas become confused. This 
stale is followed by an almost irresistible desire to sleep, 
which is frequently attended by dreams, sometimes of a 
pleasing, at others of a frightful nature. 

‘ These effects arc usually succeeded by constipation (which 
muy continue for several days), by nausea, furred tongue, 
headache, and listlessncss. 

3. Third Degree of Operation: Poisonous Effects <fOpium, 
ns given by Dr. Chrislison.—‘The symptoms of poisoning 
with opium, when it is administered at once in a dangerous 
dose, begin with giddiness and stupor, generally without 
any previous stimulus. The stupor rapidly increasing, the 
person becomes motionless and insensible to external im¬ 
pression ; he breathes very slowly, generally lies quite still, 
with the eyes shut and the pupils contracted ; and the 
whole expression of the countenance is that of deep and 
perfect repose. As the poisoning advances, the features 
become ghastly, the pulse feeble and imperceptible, the 
muscles exceedingly relaxed, and, unless assistance is 
speedily procured, death ensues. If the person recovers, 
the stupor is succeeded by prolonged sleep, which com¬ 
monly ends in twenty-four or tliirty-six hours, and is fol¬ 
lowed by nausea, vomiting, giddiuess, and loathing of food.* 

The quantity which can produce a fatal effect in a person 
unaccustomed to its use is very small, even four grains; 
and in children, owing to the large quantity of blood which 
naturally goes to the brain, and the great impressibility 
of their nervous system, a very minute portion of opium, 
or of its numerous preparations, open or disguised, can 
produce death. These facts constitute a strong reason for 
unskilful persons refraining from its employment, and 
also for avoiding in this place all details connected with 
its medical use. It is undoubtedly one of the most im¬ 
portant means of alleviating human suffering, when ap¬ 
propriately administered, and yet one of the greatest banes 
when abused. It is by the self-doctoring in general that 
the practice of opium-cSting is acquired; and it is the 
more necessary to warn such persous against commencing 
the use of it, even for the legitimate purpose of overcom¬ 
ing disease, as they may inadvertently lapse into habits 
which they may never bo able to shake off. further, it 
should be known by those who are disposed to adopt this 
practice, that the habitual consumers of this drug have 
recourse to it again and again, not so much for the sake 
of the ploasurable sensations it can excite, as to escape the 
misery , mental and bodily, which their previous indulgence 
has entailed upon them. Of these facts, the account of 
opium-eating among the Turks, as detailed by Dr, Oppen- 
heim, are confirmatory. . 


Turkish opium-eaters: Theriaki.—' Tho causes leading 
to the use of opium arc many, and among them may be 
reckoned the following: long-eontinuetl diarrhoea, as a 
remedy for which opium is used in the first instance, and 
its use afterwards continued from habit; chronic coughs, 
in which opium is used as a popular medicine; habiiuai 
drunkards also frequently have recourse to opium us a new 
stimulus, after they have abjured wine in some tit of re¬ 
pentance. Persons holding high offices or dignities in tho 
state also have recourse to opium, when tho preservation 
of their character forbids them the use of wine: some very 
strict believers also take opium as a restorative in cases of 
great exertion, as the Tartars (couriers), who travel with 
astonishing celerity. 

‘Opium-eaters generally begin with doses of from half a 
grain to two grains, and gradually increase the quantity till 
it amounts to two drachms and sometimes more a day; 
they usually tuke the opium in pills, but avoid drinking 
any water after having swallowed them as this is said to 
produce violent cholic: to make it more palatable, it is 
sometimes mixed with syrups or thickened juices; but in 
this form it is less intoxicating, and resembles ruead; it is 
then taken with n spoon, or dried in small cakes, with the 
words “Mush Allah” (the work of God) imprinted on 
them. 

‘The effect of the opium manifests itself one or two hours 
after it has been taken, and lasts fur four or six hours, ac¬ 
cording to the dose taken and the idiosyncrasy of the sub¬ 
ject. In persons accustomed to take it, it produces a high 
degree of animation, which the TUeriaki represent as the 
acme of happiness. 

‘The habitual opium-eater is instantly recognised by his 
appearance. A total attenuation of body, a. withered Nil- 
low countenance, a lame gait, a bending of the spine, fre¬ 
quently to such a degree as to assume a circular form, and 
glossy deep-sunken eyes, betray him at llio first glance. 
The digestive organs are in the highest degree disturbed ; 
the sufferer eats scarcely anything, and lias hardly one 
evacuation in a week; his mental and bodily powers are de¬ 
stroyed,—he is impotent. By degrees, as the habit becomes 
more confirmed, his strength continues decreasing, the 
craving for the stimulus becomes even greater, and to pro¬ 
duce the desired effect, the dose must constantly he aug¬ 
mented. 

‘When the dose of two or three drachms a day no longer 
produces llie beatific intoxication so eagerly sought by the 
Opiophagi, they mix the opium with corrosive sublimate, 
increasing the quantity till it reaches ten grains a day; it 
then acts as a stimulant.* 

‘After long indulgence the opium-eater becomes subject 
to nervous or neuralgic pains, to which opium itself brings 
no relief. These people seldom attain the age of forty, if 
they have begun to use opium at an early age. The lasts 
in the month of Ramadan are for them fraught with the 
most dreadful tortures, as during the whole of that month 
they are not allowed to take anything during the day. It. 
is said that to assuage their sulferings, they swallow, be¬ 
fore the morning prayer, besides tho usual do.M», a cm tain 
number of other,: doses, each wrapped up in its particular 
paper, having previously calculated the time when each 
envelope shall be unfolded, and allow the pill to produce 
the effects of their usual allowance. When ibis baneful 
habit has become confirmed, it is almost impossible to 
break it off’; the torments of the opium-eater, when de¬ 
prived of this stimulant, are as dreadful as his bliss is 
complete when he has taken it; to him night brings the 
torments of hell, day the bliss of paradise. Those who do 
make the attempt to discontinue the use of opium, usu¬ 
ally mix it with wax, and daily diminish the quantity of 
the opium, till the pill at last contains nothing but 
wax.*- (Dr. Oppcnhcim’s m State nf Medicine in Turkey; 
British and Foreign Medical Review , October 1637, p. 
394.) 

Coleridge ‘ For ten years the anguish of my spirit has 
been indescribable, the sense of my danger stariug.'but tne 
consciousness of my guilt worse, far worse than ull! 

‘I have prayed, with drops of agony on rny brow; trem¬ 
bling, not only before the justice of my Maker, but even 
before tho mercy of rny Redeemer. 

‘ “ 1 gave thee so many talents—what hast thou done with 

• Hence the name ponc»c times applied to such rewoiw, * Snleyma'n yejaa 
* swallower of sublimate/ Notes to • Chikie IlaroTd, ’ Canto iL, Note i.D], 
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them ?” Secondly, overwhelmed as I am with a sense of 
my direful infirmity, I have never attempted to disguise or 
conceal the cause. 

* On the contrary, not only to friends have 1 stated the 
whole case with toars and the very bitterness of shame, 
but in two instances I have warned young men, mere ac¬ 
quaintances, who had spoken of having taken laudanum, 
of the direful consequences, by an awful exposition of its 
tremendous effects on myself. Thirdly, though before God 
I cannot lift up my eyelids, and only do not despair of his 
mercy, because to despair would be adding crime to crime, 
yet to my fellow-men f may say that 1 was seduced into 
the accursed habit ignorantly. 1 had been almost bed¬ 
ridden for many mouths with swellings in my knees. In a 
medical journal, 1 unhappily met with an account of a cure 
performed in a similar case (or what appeared to me so), 
by rubbing in of laudanum at the same time taking a given 
(lose internally. It acted like a charm, like a miracle! 
1 recovered the use of my limbs, of my appetite, of my 
spirits—and this continued for near a fortnight. At length 
the unusual stimulus subsided—-the complaint returned— 
the supposed remedy wa- recurred to;—but I cannot go 
through tiie dreary history. Suffice it to say, that effects 
were produced, which acted on me by terror and cowardice, 
fear of pain and sudden death, not (so help me God!) by any 
temptation of pleasure, or expectation or desire of exciting 
pleasurable sensations. 

4 On the very contrary, Mrs. Morgan and her sister will 
bear witness so lar as to say, that the longer I abstained, 
the higher my spirits were, the keener tny enjoyments,— 
till the moment, the direful moment arrived, when my 
pulse began to tluetuate, my heart to pulpitate, and such a 
dreadful falling abroad, as it were, of my whole frame, such 
intolerable restlessness and incipient bewilderment, that in 
the lust of my several attempts to abandon the dire poison, 
I exclaimed in agony, which 1 now repeat in seriousuess 
and solemnity, •* 1 am too poor to hazard this.” 

'Had I hut a few hundred pounds, hut 200/., half to send 
to Mrs. Coleridge, and half to place mvself in a private 
mad-house, where 1 could procure nothing but wlmt a phy¬ 
sician thought proper, and where a medical attendant could 
he constantly with me for two or three months (in less than 
that time life or death would he determined), then there 
might he hope. Now there is none! O God! how wil¬ 
lingly would I place myself under Dr. Fox, in his establish¬ 
ment ; for my ease is a species of madness, only that it is 
a derangement, an utter impotence of the volition, and not 
of the intellectual faculties. You bid me rouse myself! 
Go, hid a man paralytic in both arms, to rub them briskly 
together, and that will cure him. ‘•Alas!” he would re¬ 
ply, “ that I cannot move my arms, is my complaint and my 
misery.” * 

De Quincy required the exhilaration of 8000 drops 
(about 8 tea-spoonsful), or 320 grains a (lay, to support the 
comfort of existence. ( Confessions .) 

It is necessary to place these facts before llio public, parti¬ 
cularly as there is reason to believe that the practice of taking 
opium is becoming common in this country, where other 
stimulants are relinquished. Besides the injury done to 
the moral faculties and the general health, the quantity re¬ 
quired to procure the desired excitement becomes at last 
so great as to render it a most expensive, and, to the 
poor, n ruinous habit. It has been alleged, in cases con¬ 
nected with life-insurance, that this habit has no tendency 
to shorten life. But the instances adduced in support of this 
view are quite inadequate to warrant such a conclusion, 
and nil those demonstrating the longevity of opium-smokers 
in the Kust are altogether inapplicable. The effects of 
opium-smoking are by no means so pernicious as those of 
opium-eating. The preparation which the opium under¬ 
goes seems to disarm it of much of its injurious property. 
The Chinese employ only the soluble part of the opium 
after it has been half roasted, which tney term smoke- 
able extract, ot which 50 or 5) per cent, is obtainable from 
Patna opium, and 70 to 75 per cent, from Malwa opium. 
This extract retains all the bitterness of the opium, but has 
not in the least degree the virose and nauseus odour which 
characterises crude opium. The more it has a brown colour, 
thw milder and more agreeable is the odour. If well pro* 
pared, it resembles the taste of hazel-nuts. It is not mixed, 
with tobacco, as some writers assert, and is smoked out of a 
very different kind of pipe,—one made of a cane of bamboo 


with two joints to it. The smoke is held in the mouth as 
long as possible, and then expelled through the nostrils. 
It is rarely swallowed, and if it should reach the stomach 
it generally causes some temporary disturbance of that 
organ. The Chinese use it both before and after meals, 
but if taken too soon after food it causes sickness. It 
seems to excite the bodily powers, but creates little de¬ 
rangement of the intellectual faculties, and does not oc¬ 
casion dreams, as opium-eating does. It appears to be an 
almost necessary stimulus in a climate where languor ami 
listlessness so commonly prevail. Enjoyed in moderation 
it has no bad consequences. These statements are con¬ 
firmed by the accounts of Dr. Burnos ( Narrative (f a Visit 
to the Court of Sinde , p. 230), and above all, by that of 
Botta (Froricp’s Notizen , xxvi.), who made trial during u 

{ >eriod of twelve months on himself, and found his general 
leallh in nowise affected. Strict philosophical inquiry must 
not be influenced by casual circumstances, and least of ull 
should it be biassed by the rash assertions of those who de¬ 
bate the question of the effects of opium with the violence 
of partisans or the partiality of interested dealers. 

Of the treatment of a case of poisoning with opium, 
little need bo added to what has been said under Anti¬ 
dotes and Narcotics. The first object is to empty the 
stomach, and as emetics can scarcely be made to act, the 
stomach-pump should be assiduously used. The next ob¬ 
ject is to obviato the disposition to sleep. This may he done 
by keeping the person walking about as much as possible, 
and also applying cold and heat alternately, as recommended 
by Dr. Boisragon ( Medical Gazette , March 7, 1840), perse¬ 
verance in which will often rescue the patient from immi¬ 
nent danger. When all the opium is removed from the 
stomach, vinegar, or coffee boiled in vinegar, may be drank 
at short intervals. Moderate venesection (if the pulse be 
full) is sometimes of service, and carrying on artificial 
respiration is a most beneficial measure. The subsequent 
constipation requires attention. 

The officinal preparations of opium are numerous, and 
are fitted for different purposes. It. is to he regretted that, 
they are not of uniform strength, as this proves a source of 
inconvenience, as well as sometimes of danger. The great 
variation in strength of the tincture of opium, as found in 
the shops, has been pointed out by Dr. Christison ( Juliu. 
Medical and Surgicul Journal , vol. xlix., p. 3‘2'.J), and o\en 
a greater difference is to be found in the syrup of poppies, 
which as generally prepared is a feeble preparation, but in 
other instances so powerful as to prove, in the dose of a few 
drops, fatal to children. (See ‘ Returns from the Coroners 
of England and Wales, of all Inquisitions held l»y them 
during the years 1837 and 1838, in cases where Death was 
found, by Verdict of Jury, to have been caused by Poison,* 
laid before parliament, on the motion of Sir Robert Inglis.) 
Numerous also are the instances of deaths from mothers 
and nurses administering nostrums, such as Godfrey's 
cordial and other soothing medicines, the most potent in¬ 
gredient in which is opium. Paregoric elixir, though 
a weaker preparation than tincture of opium alone, or lau¬ 
danum, differs much in strength in the two kingdoms. 
Scotch paregorio elixir is only ono-fifth of the strength of 
laudanum, while English paregoric elixir is four times 
weaker. Somo secret preparations in extensive use are, on 
the other hand, considerably stronger, such as the black 
drop, Battley’s sedative liquor, and Jeremie's sedative solu¬ 
tion, which lost is now much employed in India, and even 
in Britain. It seems not to be followed by headache or 
constipation, effects so inconvenient that to avoid them the 
alcaloids of opium have been substituted for the crude drug 
Thus acetate and hydrochlorate of morphia often agree 
with the system, where opium is unsuitable; and a syrup 
of codeia is efficacious against the g&stric disorders of 
tropical climates, where opium or morphia even cannot be 
borne. ( Journal dePharmacie , tom. xxiii., p. 418; et tom. 
xxiv., p. 144.) 

The capsules of the white poppy are ordered to be used 
to form an extract, and a decoction which is employed as a 
fomentation. These should be collected before theybecome 
ripe, as all the morphia is dissipated afterwards. The petals 
of the wild field poppy, P. rhoeas , are used to form a syrup, 
which is only esteemed as a colouring material, and is not 
narcotic. 

(Sachs, Da* Opium , Konigsberg, 1836 ; Charvet, De 
J* Action comparte d* VOpium; Christison, On Poison*; 
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Pereira, in Medical Gazette; and Holland,’ Medical'Notes 
and Reflections.) 

PAPAVERA'CEAS, so called after tlio subject of the 
preceding article, form a small natural order of Exogens, 
readily known by their deciduous calyx, usually tetramerous 
flowers, indefinite hypogynous stamens, and parietal pla¬ 
centa) ; added to which, they have leaves without stipules, 
and their steins discharge a turbid white, yellow, or orango- 
coloured juice when wounded. Their seeds moreover con¬ 
tain a bland oil, lodged in a copious albumen, within which 
is stationed a minute embryo. They consist for the most 
part of herbs, which are usually of only annual duration; 
but a few arc shrubby, the most remarkable case of that 
kind being a genus called Dendromecon, a native of Cali¬ 
fornia, which is a true shrub, with the aspect of a Cistus. 
The greater part of the species inhabit the temperate parts 
of the Old World; but a few also occur in Australia, at the 
Cape, and in South America. Their active qualities are 
usually deleterious, but are for the most part of little mo¬ 
ment, except in the case of the Papaver somniferum,or Opium 
Poppy [I^apaveh], the properties of which have been already 
noticed. It is however probable that in most cases the 
milky juice is narcotic, and the oil of the seeds harmless: 
an apparent, exception to the latter statement occurs in Ar- 
gemone ruexicana, whose seeds are said to ho narcotic, espe¬ 
cially when smoked; hut it is probable that in this case it 
is in the coats of the seed that the poisonous principle re¬ 
sides, rather than in the oil itself. 

Some Papaveraceao have no petals, as Bocconia, thus corre¬ 
sponding with Thaliclrum and other apctalous Ranuncu- 
laceio, with which order they are closely connected through 
Platystemon, a Californian annual with disjoined carpels. 
(Lindley’s Natural System f p. 7; Endlicher, Genera Plantar 
rum , p. 858; and Dierbach’s Arzneikriifte , p. 21.) 



Papaver nomnifenim. 

1. «hc stamens and pistil; 2, a trnnsvorne section of the capsule; 3, a teed J 
i, the same divided, so as to show the embryo. 

PAPAW. [Carica.] 

PAPAYA'CEAB, so called from Carica Papaya, the prin¬ 
cipal species, of which a full account has already been given 
[Carica], are a very small natural order of Exogenous 
plants, consisting of the genus Carica alone, and apparently 
allied to Cucurbitaceao and Passifloracero, with the former 
of which it corresponds in its gourd-like fruit, with parietal 
placentm, and in its disunited sexes; while it approaches 
the latter also in placcntation, in its superior succulent fruit, 
and in the structure of its seeds. The order is remarkable 
in its fructification for having raonopetalous male Dowers 
and polypetalous females, and in its vegetation for its simple 
unbranched stems, growing only by the gradual develop¬ 
ment of a terminal bud. For a full account of the Pa- 
paw tree itself the reader is referred to Cahica. 



C'urifii l’lipuya. 

1, a imtnopf'lnlou.H truilo flowor; 2. .1 |x>Iyp<‘fn)nu.s (Wmili' flower; 3, .i fruits* 
vorse nortioii of the ovary j *1, a Jon^ituilinal wriioii of a m/ix). 


PAPENBURG is a Dourishing town in (ho lordship of 
Meppen and the province of OMiuhriick, in 5.'f 33' N. lat. 
and in 7° 25' E. long. Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century a lew Germans formed a small settlement on the 
neighbouring moors for tin? purpose of digging and selling 
peat, which by degrees has become a place of great trade. 
A canal seven miles in length, connected with several others, 
runs through theDrostcr Sylil (which is the harbour of the 
Papcnburg ships) into the Ems. The town contains two 
Roman Catholic churches, three schools, and between 400 
and 500 houses. The inhabitants, 3000 in number, gam 
their livelihood chielly by ship-building and navigation: 
they build annually about GO ships for East Friesland, us 
well as for their own use, and have one hundred ships of 
their own, from eighty to ninety tons burden, manned with 
5 or 7 men, each of which, when first launched and equipped 
for sea, is worth 10,000or 12,000 Dutch florins. During the 
French revolution several hundred ships sailed under the 
neutral (lag of Papcnburg. Besides saw-nulls, sail-cloth, 
and rope manufactories, there are some brandy distilleries 
and lime-kilns : the quantity of peat annually dug on the 
moors is very great, and it forms an important article of 
export to the ports of the Baltic and the German Ocean. 

PAPER, in early times the materials used for writing 
upon were chiefly such as only required some little mecha¬ 
nical fashioning to fit them for that purpose. Characters 
were engraved on flat stones made smooth, or were im- 
rested in clay, which was afterwards dried and hardened 
y sun or fire, as in the Babylonian bricks. Th»n hoards of 
wood covered with wax or soino similar composition, and 
plates of ivory and of metal, have been used; but a mm e 
convenient material was afforded by the leaves of some 
species of trees. The skins and intestines of animals have 
also been made fit for writing upon; but wherever the 
Egyptian papyrus was introduced, all these things fell into 
disuse, except parchment, which is still preferred for certain 
purposes. [Parchment; Papyrus] 

The art of making paper from fibrous mutter reduced to 
a pulp in water appears to have been first discovered by the 
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Chinese about the year 95 a.o. In the lime of Confucius 
tliijy wrote with a style, or bodkin, on the inner bark of the 
lmmboo. The Chinese paper has been supposed to bo made 
of silk, but this is a mistake 1 ; silk by itself cannot be reduced 
to a pulp suitable for making paper. Refuse silk is in¬ 
deed occasionally used with other things, but the greatest 
part of the Chineso paper is made from the inner bark of 
the bamboo and some other trees, but chiefly from the 
bamboo. The Chinese also make paper from cotton and 
linen rags, and a coarse yellow sort for wrappers is made 
from rice-straw. Only the second skin of the bark of the 
bamboo is used, which is beaten into a pulp with water. 
The Chinese can make sheets of a largo size, the mould on 
which the pulp is made into paper being sometimes ten or 
twelve feet long, and very wide, and managed by means of 
pulleys. It is formed of fine threads of bamboo, as ours are 
of wire. To prevent the ink from running, the sheets are 
dipped info a solution of alum, which, as their ink is thicker 
than ours, is generally sufficient for the purpose, but some¬ 
times fish-glue is mixed with the solution of alum. (Du 
Halde’s China , vol. ii., p. 415 ; Davis's Chinese, chap, xvii.) 

Before the invention of paper the papyrus was in general 
use among European natio is, but when the Saracens con¬ 
quered Egypt in the seventh century, it could no longer bo 
procured, and parchment became so dear that the writing 
of antiunt manuscripts was erased to allow of their being 
vc-written upon. [Pammp'U'st Manuscripts.] 

The Arabians, in the seventh century, appear to have 
either discovered, or to have learned from the Chinese, the 
art of making paper from cotton; for it is known that a 
manufactory of such paper was established at Satnarcand 
about the year 700 a d. The Arabians seem to have carried 
the art to Spain, and to have there made paper from linen 
and hemp as well as from cotton. (Journal of Education , 
No. to.) 

A person of the name of Tate is said to have had a paper- 
mdl at Hertford early in the sixteenth century; and an¬ 
other is staled to have been established in 1588 at Dart ford in 
Kent, by a German, who was knighted by queen Elizabeth. 
Previously to this, and for some time afterwards, our prin¬ 
cipal supplies were from Franco anil Holland. The making 
of paper in England had made little progress even so late 
as 1 fiC*2. Fuller has flic following remarks respecting 
lbe paper of bis time:— 1 Paper participates in sonic sort of 
f ho character of the country which makes it; the Venetian 
being neat, subtle, and court like; the French, light, slight, 
and slender; and the Dutch, thick, corpulent, and gross, 
sucking up the ink with the sponginess thereof.’ lie com¬ 
plains that the making of paper was not sufficiently encou¬ 
raged, * considering the vast sums of money expended in 
our land for paper out of Italy, F.ancc, and Germany, 
which might be lessened wore it made in our nation.* 

Thomas Watson, a stationer, by the introduction of 
foreign improvements in 1 7 13, gave a great impulse to the 
manufacture of paper. Still, notwithstanding the great 
increase of demand and application of capital, it was much 
retarded by the heavy duty of :k/. per pound on all writing 
and printing papers, accompanied with vexatious Excise 
regulations; and it was not till the reduction of the duty to 
1 id. per pound on all kinds that the manufacture could be 
said to be allowed fair play. 

In the making of paper any fibrous vegetable substance 
may bo used, as the inner bark of trees, the stalks of the 
nettle, the tendrils of the vine, the bine of the hop, and 
even wheat-straw, upon paper made from which a book de¬ 
scribing tho process was published. Some of the substances 
mentioned answer well enough, but the making is too ex¬ 
pensive. Nothing however has yet been found to answer so 
well as linen, hempen, or cotton rags. The sweepings of the 
cotton-mills arc also much used. Woollen cloth is not fit 
for the purpose, because it cannot be beaten into a suitable 
pulp, and gives a hairy texture to the surface. 

In all kinds of paper-making, whether from tho bark of 
trees or other fibrous matter, or from rags, the general pro¬ 
cess is the same. The fibrous material is cut and bruised in 
water till it is separated into fine and short filaments, and 
becomes a sort of pulp. This pulp is taken up in a thin and 
even layer upon a mould of wire doth, or something similar, 
which allows the water to drain off, but retains the fibrous 
matter, tho filaments of which are, by the process of reduc- 
*’c« 4 opulp and subsequent drying and messing, so inter¬ 
woven or felted together that they cannot be separated with¬ 
out tearing, and thus form paper. 


The rags of our own country do not constitute a fourth 
part of the quantity which we use in making paper. Italy 
and Germany furnish the principal supplies. They are im¬ 
ported in bags of about 4 cwts., each bag being marked in 
such a manner as to indicate the quality of the rags which 
it contains. 

In every paper-mill the first business is to sort the rags 
and cut them into small pieces. This is done by women, 
eacli of whom is provided with a large knife to cut the rags. 
Threads and seams are carefully put by themselves: if 
ground with the doth, they would form specks in the paper. 
The rags, when cut, are thrown in to five or six different 
compartments of a large chest, according to their qualities. 
Only tho finest linen rags are used for the best writing- 
paper, but cotton as well as linen rags are now used for 
printing-paper. A good workwoman can sort and cut about 
a hundredweight a day. Hempen rags are used for coarse 
papers, and old cordage and tarred ropes for brown wrapping- 
papers. 

The rags arc now to be washed, which is done either with 
hot water in a fulling-mill, such as is used for scouring 
cloth, or they are subjected for some hours to the action of 
steam. Formerly they were half rotted to prepare them 
for being more easily torn and beaten into a pulp. But by 
this process the fibre was partially destroyed, and the texture 
of the paper materially injured. 

Previous to the important discovery that chlorine possesses 
the property of destroying all vegetable colours, paper- 
makers could only bleach their rags hv subjecting them to 
various washings in alkaline leys, and by exposing them to 
the dew and light; and after all their pains they only 
obtained a paper so imperfectly white that they were obliged 
to mask the detect by tinging il. with a shade of blue. But 
now, by the proper application of chlorine, either in the 
form of the simple gas or in combination with lime 
(chloride of lime), the colour can be perfectly discharged, 
and 1 he paper rendered, if necessary, of the purest 
white. Objections have been justly made to the improper 
application of chlorine in bleaching paper. Sometimes it is 
applied in such quantity, or for such a time, as to injure Ihe 
substance of the fibre, and sometimes the paper, after il is 
made, is bleached with chlorine in such a manner that the 
ink turns brown, and there have been instances in which the 
colour has been nearly discharged altogether, leaving tho 
sheet almost as it was before it was written or printed upon. 
But we believe it is now generally admitted that chlorine, 
judiciously applied, is not in tho smallest degree injurious 
to the paper, or liable, in any length of time, to ailer the 
colour of the ink. 

The rngs, after being washed, arc subjected to the action 
of a revolving cylinder, the surface of which is furnished with 
a number of sharp teeth or cutters, which are so placed as 
to act against other cutters fixed beneath the cylinder. 
The rags are kept immersed in water, and subjected to 
the action of the cutters for several hours till they are 
minutely divided and reduced to a thin pulp. During this 
process a quantity of the chloride of lime or of chlorine gas 
is mixed with the rags, by which the pulp is rendered per¬ 
fectly white. 

The pulp, or stuff, as it is technically called, is now ready 
to be made into paper, which is done either by hand or by 
machine. We shall first describe, as briefly as we can, the 
process of making paper by hand. We shall not enter into 
any niceties of detail, which, in such things, arc of no use to 
those who understand the art, and of very little to those 
who do not. A clear view of the details cau only be 
obtained by actual inspection. 

The stuff is put into a large vat, and is kept at a proper 
temperature either by a Stove or steam-pipe, and the fibrous 
matter is held in even suspension by a continual motion 
carried on in the vat by means of what is technically called 
a hog, or by other improved apparatus. 

The paper is made with a mould and deckle. The mould 
is a shallow square framo covered with wire-cloth, and a 
little larger than tho sheet intended to be made upon it. 
The wire-cloth is now generally woven in a loom like cloth, 
and makes no wire-marks on the paper; but the old 
fashioned wire-cloth consists of a number of parallel wires 
stretched across ihe frame, very close together, and crossed 
at right angles by other stronger wires about an inch 
apart. These thicker wires make the wire-marks of tho 
paper, the stuff being there thinner than on the rest of the 
sheet. The deckle la a very thin frame of wood which fits 
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dose upon the mould, and is required to retain tho stuff oft 
the mould and to limit the size of the sheet. 

The dipper , or vatman , inclining the mould a little to- 
wards him, dips it into the vat with the deckle upon it, and 
lifts it up again horizontally. He shakes it to distribute 
the stuff equally, and the water druins through the wire, 
lie lays the mould on the edge of the vat, and iakes off the 
deckle, which he requires to apply to another mould. After 
remaining two or three seconds to drain, the mould is taken 
by another workman, the coucher , who, having deposited 
the sheet of paper upon a felt, or piece of woollen cloth, 
returns the mould to the dipper, who in the meantime has 
made another sheet, which stands on the vat ready to be 
couched upon another felt spread over the former sheet. 
Thus they proceed till they have made a pile of sheets, 
called a post , consisting of six or eight quires. This post, 
with its felts, is placed in the vat-press , and subjected to a 
strong pressure to force out the superfluous water, and to 
give firmness and solidity to the paper. The pile is then 
removed from the vat-press, the felts taken out, and the 
sheets are pressed again by themselves. They are then taken 
from the press, and hung up, five or six together, in the 
drying-room. 

The paper is now made, and only requires finishing, 
but the greater number of the finishing processes are only 
required for writing-paper, common printing-paper and 
wrapping-papers being ready for packing up when dried. 

Writing-paper is dipped, five or six sheets together, into 
a tub of size, and afterwards pressed to force out the super¬ 
fluity. It is then hung up again in the drying-room. 
Printing-paper is sized in the stuff. Every sheet is now 
examined, imperfections removed, and bad sheets taken 
out. A large pile of paper is then made, and pressed with 
great force to render the sheets quite fiat and smooth. The 
pile is then taken down sheet by sheet, und another made, 
by which new surfaces are brought into contact with each 
other, and the pile again pressed strongly. This operation, 
which is called parting , is done two three times for the best 
papers. The paper is now counted into quires, folded, and 
packed up into reams. 

The size is made from skins and other animal substances, 
and is required to prevent tho ink from spreading among 
the fibres by capillary attraction. Blotting-paper is not 
sized. 

The paper-making machine is constructed in such a 
manner as to imitate, and in some respects to improve, the 
processes used in making paper by baud; but its chief ad¬ 
vantages are, that paper can be made of any size which can 
practically be required, and with a degree of rapidity which 
leaves the other inode of making it at nn immeasurable dis¬ 
tance. As much us 25 square feet can be made in a minute, 
and consequently 15,000 square feet in a working day of ten 
hours. 

The paper-making machine was invented by Mr. Four- 
drinier, and as now used, with the improvements applied to 
it by himself and others, is, in the simplicity and ingenuity 
of its contrivances, not surpassed by any other in the whole 
range of British machinery. 

\Ve will describe the process of making paper by the 
machine as brietly as we can, referring those who wish for 
more minute information to an article in No. 06 of the 
' Penny Magazine/ which is accompanied by a large wood 
engraving of the machine itself. 

The pulp is first made to llow from the vat upon a wire 
frame, or sifter, which moves rapidly up and down so as to 
force the fine filaments of tho pulp through the wire, whilst 
it retains any knots or other unsuitable matter. Having 
passed through the sifter, the pulp Hows over a ledge in a 
regular and even stream, and is received upon an endless 
web of wire-gauze, which presents an uninterrupted surface 
of five or six feet long. The wire-web moves forward with a 
motion so regulated, as, taken in connection with the Quan¬ 
tity of pulp allowed to flow upon it, to determine the thick¬ 
ness of the paper. At the same time a shaking motion is 
given, from side to side, to the wire web, which assists to 
spread the pulp evenly, and also to facilitate tho separation 
of the water, which passes through the wire; by which 
means the pulp solidifies as it advances, and is at the same 
time prevented from ilowiug over the sides by straps which 
regulate the width of the paper. Before the pulp, now no 
longer fluid, quits the plane of wire, it is pressed l>y a roller 
covered with felt, and is then taken up by an endless web 
of f?lt, which forms an inclined plane, and gradually mov¬ 


ing forward absorbs a further portion of the moisture. Tin* 
pulp has now seized by a pair of rollers, between which it is 
pressod, and then it jxisscs upon another inclined plane o! 
felt, which conducts it to another pair of pressing rollers. 
The pulp is now become paper, and only requires to he made 
dry and smooth. To effect these objects, the machinery 
conducts it over the polished surface of a large cylinder 
heated by steam. From this cylinder it passes to a second, 
larger and hotter, and then to a third, which is still hotter 
than the second. After this it is subjected to the pressure 
of a woollen cloth, which confines it on one side while tho 
cylinder smooths it on tho other. 4t is then conducted by 
another roller to a reel, on which it is wound, perfectly dry 
and smooth, and ready to ho cut into sheets for use. In 
two or three minutes the pulp, which is introduced upon 
the wire web at one extremity of the machine, is delivered 
at the other in the state of perfect paper. 

In printing-paper the size is commonly added to the pulp, 
but writing-paper is sized after the sheets are cut, as in 
hand-made paper. 

The paper, after it is cut, is examined, to remove knots or 
specks, and to put aside damaged sheets. It is then counted 
into quires of 24 sheets and folded, and lastly put up into 
reams of 20 quires, pressed in the reams, and tied up in 
wrappers for sale. 

Machines for cutting the paper into sheets of any size 
which maybe required, have been invented by different per¬ 
sons. They are separate from the paper-making machine, 
and are beautiful contrivances, but too complicated for de¬ 
scription without the assistance of engravings. 

In most of the Fourdrinier machines a partial vacuum is 
produced under the endless wire-web by means of large air- 
pumps. The atmosphere is thus made to press upon the pulp, 
and the moisture is forced through the wire. Owing however 
to the change of stroke of tho pistons, a uniform degree of va¬ 
cuum cannot be maintained, so that the pulp receives various 
degrees of pressure, and consequently the paper is made of 
unequal thickness. To remedy this defect, by rendering 
the vacuum as uniform as possible, two patents were takeu 
out in 1839, one of which proposes to effect thcnurpo.se by 
substituting a revolving fan for the air-pump, and the other 
by using hydraulic air-pumps working on tho principle of 
gas-holders, instead of the common ones. 

Various patents have been taken out for improvements 
in parts of the machinery, or for other machinery to be ap¬ 
plied in various stages of the process. One was taken out 
by Mr. Dickinson for an apparatus to separate the knots and 
lumps from the pulp, by making it pass through the pe¬ 
riphery of a revolving cylinder constructed of an endless 
spiral wire attached to metal bars. Other improved processes 
for the same purpose have been invented. A patent was 
taken out by Messrs. Towgood and Smith, the object of 
which is to apply the size to the paper as it comes in a con¬ 
tinuous sheet upon the endless wire-web. The operation in 
this apparatus is performed by rollers, the surfaces of which 
are supplied with size, which is transferred from them to 
the newly-made paper as it passes between the rollers. Mr. 
Dickinson lias also a patent for uniting two layers of pulp 
in order to produce paper of an extraordinary thickness. 
The combination of two or more sheets of pulp has been 
long employed in the making of thick drawing-paper and 
Bristol boards by the process called couching, but; Mr. 
Dickinson’s contrivance affords the means of doing it in a 
common paper-making machine. 

Various wire-marks, or water-marks, as they are called, 
were formerly applied to paper to distinguish it. On the 
paper used by (Jaxton and the other early printers, these 
marks consisted of an ox-head and star, a collared dog’s 
head, a crown, a shield, a jug, &c. A head with a fool’s 
cap and bells gave mime to the paper called foolscap, 
and post paper seems to have derived its name from the 
mark of a horn, which was formerly carried by the postman, 
and blown to announce bis arrival. Hand-made paper is 
now commonly marked with the name of the maker, and the 
date of the year when it was made. 

PAPER TRADE. The manufacture of paper being 
a branch of industry which does not necessarily call fur tho 
employment of any large capital, is carried on in e\ery 
country, and consequently from no one is there any consi¬ 
derable exportation. England is perhaps bettei; qualified 
than anj^other country for the cheap production ol paper, 
because of the successful application to that purpose of ex¬ 
tensive machinery; but this great advantage is to some 
1 ° Vox.. XV1I.-2 E 
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oxtiiit fountti»buluucuJI by the impediments thrown in the 
way by Excise regulation*, and tho shipments me conse¬ 
quently in great part confined to our own colonies and 
i u eign possession*. In the account of exports kept at the 
Custom House, paper is not distinguished from other arti¬ 
cles of stationery, hut it necessarily forms the greatest part 
of the articles entered under that name. The total value 
of stationery exported in 1837 was 198,31!)/., and of this sum 
the large proportion of 136,421/. was made up of shipments 
to our'foreign possessions. It was shown by an account 
produced before the Commissioners of Excise Enquiry in 
1 H'Mt that the weight of paper of all kinds exported in the 
previous year did not much exceed 4 per cent, of the quan¬ 
tity made. 

'Until ls;J7 the duty on paper was charged in two classes. 
That made wholly out of old tarred rope, without extracting 
the pitch or tar, was considered as second-class paper, and 
paid only a duty of I \d. per lb., while paper made of all 
ot her matei inis was considered as first class paper, and was 
charg. d w.ili a duty of 3 d. per lb. Iti the year above men¬ 
tioned this distinction was abolished, and the duty on all 
kinds of paper was fixed at ’ \d, per lb., which gave an im¬ 
mediate impulse to the Ir-me. The effect of tins change 
in augmenting the quantity used may he seen from tlie 
following figures:— 

The quantity of paper of ea< h class made in the United 
Kingdom in 1835 and 1830 was us follow :— 


First class 
Second class . 


IKJTi. 

n»*. 

50,170,553 

l7,MS:t,095 


1m36. 

lh*i. 

6f»,202,r,sc 

LVJUf.,‘258 


Total . 71,0 4*2,050 8*2,108,047 

The quantity made in the two following years, when the 
classification was abolished, w as— 

l Vi 7 . 8.1,950,845 lbs. 

1838 . 93, i0r.,‘2S(» 


The duty collected in each of these years was— 


1835 

£813,888 

ls:ui 

751,113 

1837 

655,942 

1838 

584,164 

The vales of duty chargeable oil 
from any foreign country aroj - 

the importation of paper 

On brown paper made from old 

rope 3</. per lb. 

other kinds of paper 

l J<l. „ 

paper-hangings . 

. 1#. per sq. yd. 


These duties are nearly nominal, as with the exception of 
some particular kinds of drawing-paper, of which a small 
quantity finds its way, and paper-lmngings, which are im¬ 
ported ou account of the elegance of their patterns, all 
the paper used within tho United Kingdom is of home 
manufacture. 

PALM: It M ULMERRY. [Hhiwssonktia.J 
PAPER NAUTILUS, or PAPER SAILOR, the po¬ 
pular English names for the NarnTm; (Nautilus) or SavriKvi; 
(Nautieos) of Aristotle {Hint. Anim iv. i.); Argonauta of 
Linnums. This animal has been from the earliest periods 
an object of great interest to zoologists, on account of 
the romantic accounts of its sailor-like habits handed down 
to us from the antients—we need only refer to the accounts 
of Aristotle, Pliny, /Elian, Oppian, and others—-and in con¬ 
sequence of tho difference of opinion entertained with regard 
to the inhabitant, of the shell by naturalists; some holding 
that the coplialopod found in it was a mere parasite, or, 
even worse, a pirate that had destroyed the legitimate 
owner and possessed himself of the shell; and others, that 
tho animal was the lawful possessor and original construc¬ 
tor of it. 

Among those who supported the former opinion were La¬ 
marck, Du Montfort, Ranzani, Poli, and De Fcrrussac, to 
say nothing of Cuvier, the inclination of whose mind evi¬ 
dently was that tho shell belonged to the animal, though 
he only designates the opinion of those who held the con¬ 
trary as extremely problematical. Professor Owen appears 
-o have been early inclined to this view of the subject. Dr. 
Loach, M. Rafinosque, M. de Kluinville, and Mr. Gray, 
. ami conspicuous among those who denied that the Ocythoe 
i jund in the shells of the genus Argonauta of Linnseu} 
was the constructor of the shell. 

The reasoning of those who held that the Argonautio 


cephalopod was tiic constructor of the shell appears to have 
been based upon the numbers found always fitting the 
shell, and, in the case of Poli and De Fcrrussac, upon the 
supposed discovery of the animal and shell in the egg. 

Those who opposed these views, or still doubled "(and we 
confess that we were among the latter, thinking it highly 
probable that the animal would be found to bear a strong 
resemblance to Car inaria), were struck with the supposed 
anomaly which would be manifested if the cephalopod really 
were the natural inhabitant Evidence that the animal 
was not affixed to the shell had been given over and over 
again till it became largely cumulative, aud had never been 
controverted. The animal had been seen to quit it when 
alive, and to fall out when dead by its own weight upon re¬ 
versing the shell. IIow then was the shell to be secreted:* 
Again, the specimens found in the greater majority of the 
shells wore apparently females, and placed upon a great mass 
of eggs which filled up, at least, all the spiral part of the shell; 
and ou these the body of the animal rested. An Octopus, 
nearly allied to Ocythoe, was caught in the Madras Roads 
with its ventricose body firmly imbedded in a ghee bowl; 
and Octopus are/nirius had been found ill a Dotiinn. These 
and other facts, with which we will not. weary the reader, 
seemed very powerful; but if any credence is to be given to 
the carefully conducted experiments of the lady whoso valu¬ 
able observations we shall now proceed to notice (and,after 
strict scrutiny, wo see no reason to view them with I lie 
slightest suspicion), the question is now set at rest, though 
it was not by Poli, who must, if this lady’s experiments 
were correctly made and accurately reported, have been in 
error when he supposed that lie saw the animal ami shell 
ill the egg. 

Ill 183 ii Madame Jeannette Power laid before the aca¬ 
demy at Catania her * Osscrvazionc fisichc sopra il Pulpo 
dell’ Argonauta Argo,’ in which, after a long and careful 
course of inquiry, she declared the following results:—1st, 
that the ccphalopodous mollusk usually found therein is tho 
constructor of the shell which it inhabits, 2nd, the cicuring 
up of the doubts with regard to the first development of its 
eggs; 3rd, new facts respecting its habits. 

In order to obtain the data frt 
came to her important conclusions, she had cages con¬ 
structed which were eight palms long and four broad, with 
a convenient interval (three or four lines) between the bars, 
which allowed the water to enter freely when placed in tho 
sea, whilst tho escape of the animal was prevented. Madame 
Power placed these cages in a shallow bottom in the sea 
near the citadel of Messina, where she could examine them 
undisturbed, and enclosed in them a number of living Argo¬ 
nauts, which she supplied every two or three (lays with food, 
consisting of naked and testaceous mollusks. 

The following is this lady’s description of the cephalopod 
of the Argonaut:—* It is furnished with eight arms, having 
on each two row's of suckers: the first two arms are more 
robust than the others, and should be so, because they sene 
as masts to support tho sails, which, spread out, act before 
the wind as such. At the base they have on the inferior 
sides the double row of suckers, like the other six; but 
from the inferior row, at about an inch from the base in 
adults, a rather furrowed membrane begins to develop 
itself, which extends as far as the tip of the arm, and holding 
it bent, it can no longer execute the office or* a rowing arm, 
but. is employed by the animal as a sail. These sails are so 
large, that when turned backwards and pressed against the 
shell, they can entirely cover and protect it. Thus, as far 
as I can conclude, the truo office of these sails is exactly 
that of keeping themselves applied to the shell at all times, 
j in reserve for the moment when the animal, coming to tho 
i surface of the water, removes them, and spreading them, raises 
them as sails. In fact, the series of suckers of the sail-arms, 
when the membrane of the sails is wrapped about the shell, 
is placed exactly over tho keel of it in such a manner that 
each sucker corresponds to each point in which tho ribs of 
the shell terminate until they reach tho two margins of tho 
spiral.* 

Madame Power compares these sails with the two wing- 
like lobes of the mantle of Cypr&a [Cypjueid.e, vol. viii., 
p. 254], not only from the manner in which they cover the 
shell, but because she has reason to believe that the forma¬ 
tion of the shell is the result of a transudation from the 
membrane of the sails, the corrugations of which, in secreting 
the calcareous matter, may be the cause of tho ribbed form 
of the shell. 
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This consideration, she remarks, may weigh in obviating 
tho difficulties of those who cannot imagine how a shell 
containing a ccphalopotl should present no resemblance 
with the folds of the animal compressed within it. For if 
they would consider it the result of a calcareous deposition 
of tho membrane of Ihe sails, they would find not only the 
series of little points corresponding to the suckers, which 
adapt themselves to the keel of the spiral, but an explana¬ 
tion of the disposition of tho ribs, and of the smooth and 
paper-like condition of the shell. 

Tho sail, when spread out, presents, according to Madame 
Power, a silvery surface, speckled with concentric circles of 
spots, with a black spot in the middle, surrounded with 
a beautiful gold colour: this and the vicinity of the suckers 
along the keel and the spiral assume a purple colour so 
vivid that it approaches that of the Janthina. The mouth, 
the head, the bag, and the branchiir, did not present Madame 
Power with any novelty beyond what had been already well 
described by naturalists, and which is common to the Cuttfes 
and the Cafanmries; hut she makes two observations with 
regard to the funnel, which she believes to be new, 1st, that 
it. fulfils the office «f a pump or proboscis rather than that of 
a funnel, and that tho animal employs it, when swimming 
with its arms on the surface of the water, as a helm, elon¬ 
gating it; in front of the widest part of tho shell, at tho 
same time that the spiral serves as a prow.* 

• Reflecting,’ says Madame Power, 4 on llic delicacy and 
fragility of the shells, and wishing to trace tho cause of their 
being so rarely seen broken, I determined to touch one 
whilst its poulp or animal was within; and taking it dex¬ 
terously between my fingers, to learn what degree of flexi¬ 
bility it would admit, 1 discovered that it was extremely 
pliant, so much so as to admit of the two extremities of the 
great curve being brought in contact without breaking; and 
indeed shells so fragile ought to possess this flexibility, in 
order that, they might not he continually liable to he broken 
in pieces by the restless and uninterrupted movements of 
their poulps as well as by the shocks which they would be 
likely to Miller in the depths during a stormy sea. In this 
case it would prove very unfortunate for them, as they are 
not capable of forming an entire new shell.’ 

4 Having ascertained Ihe flexibility of the shell whilst the 
living animal was within, I immersed some empty ones 
which had been exposed to the air for some time in fresh 
water, and, at the end of three da)s, found them as pliant 
and flexible as at first.’ 

4 As reyards the connection between the animal and the 
shell in which it is housed, I luivp not found any ligament 
or muscle which connects them ; while the sac is simply 
held by the turning of ihe cud of the spiral, from which it 
may be easily separated: and it appears that the tight ad¬ 
hesion of the sue against the internal surface of the ribs of 
the shell is sufficient to hold it attached. Moreover the 
external superposition of the sail-anus keeps the shell 
firmly upon the poulp.’ 

Habits, Madame Power states that Argonauta 
Arga in its natural stale is to bo found in the neighbourhood 
of Messina, and even in the port, almost sill the year through, 
in larger or sinuller numbers. Their true season she consi¬ 
ders to be autumnal, or in the months of September, Octo¬ 
ber, and November. It may be, in her opinion, either 
because the current brings them at that lime, or that food is 
more plentiful, or because it may he the season of their fe¬ 
cundation. They are seen in the most muddy parts of the 
port and where the anchored boats lie thickest. WhCu the 
Argonauts, atv on the snrfaco of tho water, if they observe 
any person, they fold the sail-arms over the shell and stow 
the rowing-arms inside it: then they sink to the bottom. 
If they are beneath the surface, they eject ink, like other 
ccplmlopods, to make the water turbid, thus gaining time 
to hide themselves in the mud. 

Thos-.e in tho cage, when closely pursued, would, after 
ejecting their ink, spirt out water from the tube, and then 
shrink into the shell, which was covered with the sails. At 
first the appearance was silvery, but instantly afterwards a 
purple colour would spread along the suckers over the whole 

• We liere rail tin* reader'll attention to Pliny's description, wlitrli conics 
very near this :—•* Hupiuus in sumrna icq.iortim pervenit, itu so paiihuim sub. 
rfgctis. ut cintam omni per flstulnm uqua, vrtut rxonrrittut sifiitiiin. facile 
liaviget. I*o’ton prima duo hrnrhia mumpuMi-. niembraiiam inter ilia mir» 
tenoitatis extendit. ijui vcliflcaiite in aura, eieteria submnijsaiis braHiiis, 
medii Ciuda ut gubernaculo se regit. Ita vadit alto, Liburmcarum liulcns 
imagine; et si quid pavoris ioterveniat, hausta Fe mrrgens aqua. (Hint. A at., 

is. 3$ ) 


of the keel and spiral, and conccntvic circles of spots would 
show themselves upon the two surtVes. 

% During calms and when the w ater was quiet, they would, 
if not conscious of being observed, exhibit their nianv beau* 
ties, rowing along, their full sails tinged with elegant 
colours, resting the extremities of the sail anus on lluAwo 
sides of the shell or embracing the shell with them. Some¬ 
times, when pressed by hunger, they would come almost to 
the surface of the water, ami when Madame Power offered 
them food, they would snatch it out of her hands and gree¬ 
dily devour it. 

Reproduction; Formation of the Shell, by the young 
Argonaut; Repair of Fractured Shell.— Madame Power 
appears to have approached this part of the subject with 
the impression that she was only about to repeat the expe¬ 
riments of the great Poli on the eggs of the cophalopod, in 
which he supposed that he had discovered the embryo of 
tho shell; but she obtained very different results. Ma¬ 
dame Power repeated the experiments of Puli in the 
company of Dr. Anastasio Cncco of Messina and other per¬ 
sons, but nothing more was found than a group of eggs in 
each individual, similar to millet-seeds, perfectly white and 
transparent, attached by filaments of a brilliant gluten to a 
common stem of Ihe same substance. Three days after tho 
first observation, on visiting an Argonaut, little poulps were 
found in the shell of the parent, developed, hut without 
shell, and resembling worms, having at. the inferior extre¬ 
mity a spot of a brown colour, with some smaller spots dis¬ 
posed laterally. Those, when examined by the microscope, 
were considered to ho the viscera of the animal. After the 
three days the young poulps began to exhibit bud-like pro¬ 
minences, with two rows of obscure points, which were the 
rudiments of the arms and suckers. The other arms began 
to be distinguishable some days after the sailing-arms, and 
on the sixth day they had already formed the first lamina 
of the shell, which was exceedingly soft, yielding to the 
least pressure of the finger. The eggs are at I ached to the 
interior of the spire, and when excluded remain between 
the roof of Ihe spire and the mantle of the mother. From 
these observations Madame Power concludes that the newly- 
born poulp has no shell. The observations of Poll there¬ 
fore do not correspond with the experiments made by 
Madame Power; and the lady adds, with characteristic 
modesty, 4 If I were not speaking of so celebrated a man. I 
liould venture to say that the internal membrane of the 
•gg was mistaken by him for the supposed rudiment, of the 
shell.’ 

Madame Power, wishing to discover whether the little 
poulp could, without, extraneous aid, begin to work the 
structure of its shell, or whether the parent, assisted in the 
original formation, cautiously rut oil* tho spire of divers 
Argonauts at the time of Iheir fecundation. In the direc¬ 
tion of its axis she found in one a little new-horn poulp 
rolled up near the apex. Upon attentive observation she 
perceived that between it and the bottom of the spire of ihe 
parent shell there was u thin membrane, disposed in the 
same form as the curve of the spire, and fitted to the rolled- 
up little poulp, as if the gluten in which the whole infant 
mollusk was embedded pressed between it and the end of 
the spire, became consolidated into a fine membrane in the 
same form as the spire, and embraced the young poulp. 

In September, 18115, Madame Power enclosed in her cage 
some Argonauts at the time of their fecundation, taking 
care to examine them every fourth d.iv c.ircfully, for their 
irritability is such that they dir if handled much. They 
were plaeecl in a basin, and the nb.-enor was so posted that 
they could not see her. 

On the Mill Madame power found in one of the shells a 
little poulp fourteen lines long. Other shells were searched, 
and, in some, little poulps were found : in others none. On 
the imh two parent poulps were dead. In the sh 11 of that 
wherein she had first seen the little poulp she found that it . 
had already passed into the spire. On the 24th, upon ex¬ 
amination of this same shell, the little poulp was found 
already covered with its thin shell, which was lines in 
length. This little animal appeared to he completely 
formed, and its shell had the form of tlic spire in which it 
had been framed. 

All the experiments made by Madame Power had the 
same results; her inference is, that tho young Argonaut, 
when excluded from the egg, is naked: teal it i- pn*g>es- 
sively developed in the end. of the spire of the parent; 
and that after a certain period it go*. *«.»n forming the shell. 
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As far as Madame Power lias observed, not more than 
two or three eggs develop themselves at the same time; 
and when the young have grown to the length of nine lines, 
they successively inclose themselves in the spiral of the 
parent, where the other arms are thrown out in the manner 
of buds. The young one takes three (lays to arrive at the 
length of nine lines, and four in the spiral to develop itself. 
The parent retains the young one three more days under 
her, and then ejects it from the shell. 

An attempt was made by Madame Power to produce the 
development of the eggs as far as the production of the 
young poulp, without the aid of the mother, by suspending 
them in a fine linen bag in sea-water, which was changed 
thrice in the day. This attempt failed; tl\c eggs swelled 
indeed, but it was the tumidity of putrefaction. 

Madame Power concludes from this experiment that the 
glutinous material in which the young are enveloped in the 
gpji-f* of the parent conduces to their development; and 
this matciial being evidently a parental secretion, it may bo 
said that without her aid the eggs could not be developed, 
and the young shell couK not have its foundation laid in 
the end of the spire. 

We shall now let Madame Power speak for herself. ‘In 
spite of these successful experiments in favour of the shell 
taring the property of the poulp of the Argonaut, I was 
anxious to be assured of the fact in a manner not hitherto 
attempted by others. “If the Argonaut," said I, “con¬ 
structs its own shell, it ought to be able to repair fracture.” 
Although Signor Kanzani had said that it was not to ho 
believed that these poulps of the Argonaut should be so ill 
provided with means necessary for tlio preservation of their 
existence, that if the tlrst habitation should be broken or 
lost, they cannot construct another; still I thought, from 
his mode of expression, that he had never himself made 
experiments in proof of this. Moreover 1, who have made 
experiments on a hundred of these mollusks, have found 
that, when they have lost their shell, they are incapable of 
constructing another, and die;* hut 1 broke in several 
places the shells of twenty-six individuals, and, to my great 
satisfaction, found, after thirteen days, the fractures healed 
in all the survivors, which were not more than three. The 
newly-secreted portion was stouter than the uninjured part 
of the shell, hut not so white; it looked also a little rough 
and disturbed, neither did it present the usual risings, and, 
instead of ribs, it. had some longitudinal furrows. Being 
desirous of observing in what manner the animal operated 
in repairing the broken shell, I took one the day after the 
first experiment, ami found that the aperture was covered 
by a thin glutinous lamina, which, somewhat in the manner 
of a cobweb, unites the two margins of the broken shell. 
The next day the lamina was, to a certain degree, thickened 
and more opaque, till, at the expiration of ten or twelve 
days, thu new piece had become quite calcareous. Whilst 
the Argonaut was in the act of mending the fractures in 
its shell, I am quite sure that it applied the sails to the 
shell and wrinkled them upon it, and by this movement I 
considered that the glutinous secretion which finally became 
calcareous was deposited/ 

So lkv Madame Power has shown that the Argonaut has 
the power of repairing fractures in the shell, like other Tes- 
tucea , though not exactly by the same means; but she no¬ 
ticed another power, which she states that, as far as she 
knows, 1ms not been observed in other testaceans. She 
lound that whenever the animal which is going to repair its 
habitation can tind pieces of other Argonaut shells, it takes, 
by means of its sail-arm, a ntting piece of broken shell aiul 
holds it in the fractured place, till it has secreted the mate¬ 
rial necessary for the firm attachment of the fragment, thus 
sawng the expense and trouble of a secretion for supplying 
the whole area of the fractured aperture. ‘After such a 
series ot experiments,* says Madame Power, ‘ it seems to be 
sulhciontly pvo\ud that the poulp of the Argonaut is the 
constructor of the shell in which it lives, and out of which 
it cannot exist long/ 

•Now though there may appear in the account of these 
experiments evidence of their having been draw ? n up by one 
not deeply versed in zoology, there is an air of truth and 
sincerity about them that makes them to us as valuable at 
least as any that could have been the result of the inquiries 

• AristoU* »[>ciiks of thr elicit as being liko n hollow pecten (Krtic\ an3 
not naturally nUhercut to *hc iiolypua. He also states that it rente verv Ire- 
Queutly near the htn.l, so that it is thrown by the waves um.n thu mmkI when 
the shell slipping from it, it i' caught, ami dies upland. {Hist, Anim>, iv, 1.) 


of a more learned observer. Madame Power indeed has, in 
our opinion, come to a somewhat hasty conclusion that 
tlieso animals are hermaphrodites, because all those that 
were examined by her (more than a hundred) were furnished 
with eggs; but this inference is evidently not deemed con¬ 
clusive by her, for she states her intention of making care¬ 
ful anatomical researches on this subject, which she had not 
enjoyed the opportunity of making when she wrote. 

Wc have heard some stress laid on tlio mistake made by 
Madame Power, when she, at. first, fancied that the parasitic 
j Hectocotylus of Cuvier was the young of the Argonaut. Wc 
think but little of it; and indeed the very information that 
it was a parasite, which Professor Owen, who detected tho 
genus, communicated to her, seems to have made her more 
vigilant. In a second paper, with the title of ‘Nuove 
Osservazione sulle Uovo del Polpo dclV Argonaut a Argo' 
by the same lady, after alluding to this mistake, she makes 
the following observations on the progressive develop¬ 
ment of the young one. The egg was first white and 
transparent; no structure was discernible in it. After 
fifteen days it presented spots of a beautiful red. In ten 
days more the poulp could be discerned through the epider¬ 
mis of the egg. Then the poulp began to break through 
that involucrutn, and to the naked eye presented an ellipti¬ 
cal form, with the eyes and mouth, and it very transparent 
membrane which forms the mantle. Towards the mouth 
some small and almost imperceptible filaments were ob¬ 
served, which Madame Power supposed to be the rudiments 
of the branchim. The poulps were now naked, but in twelve 
days from that time, on visiting them again, some were 
found which had already formed their shell, and the parent 
retained them and nourished them with her gelatinous 
secretion, as Madame Power had already stated in her me: 
moir published in the 12th vol. of the ‘ Transactions of the 
Gieeniun Academy/ 

Captain Philip Parker King, R.N., during his well known 
voyage, met with some specimens of Argonauta in a rather 
curious way; and though he expresses his opinion with 
much modesty, it is plain what the inclination of that opi¬ 
nion was. 

‘ On our passage from Santos to St. Catherine’s, in lat. 
28° south, we caught,’ says Captain King, ‘a dolphin ( Cory- 
pfuena), the maw of which I found filled with shells of 
Argonauta tuberculosa * and all containing the Octopus 
Ocytlioe that has been always found as its inhabitant. Most 
of the specimens were crushed by the narrow passage into 
the stomach, but the smaller ones were quite perfect., and 
had been so recently swallowed that I was enabled to 
preserve several of various sizes containing the animal. To 
some of them was attached a nidus of eggs, which was 
deposited between the animal and the spire. The shells 
varied in size, from two-thirds of an inch to two and a half 
inches in length; each contained ail octopus, the bulk and 
shape of which was so completely adapted to that of the 
shell, that it seemed as if the shell increased with the ani¬ 
mal's growth. When so many learned naturalists have 
differed so materially as to the character of the inhabitants 
of the argonauta, it would be presumption in me to express 
an opinion; I therefore merely mention the fact, and state 
that in no specimen did there appear to be any connection 
between the animal and tho shell.’ ( Voyages of the Ad¬ 
venture and ficaglc, vol. i., p. 106.) We had an oppor¬ 
tunity of examining tho specimens above alluded to soon 
after Captain King’s return, and they bore out in every par¬ 
ticular tne description given by him. 

M. d’Orbigny ( Voyage da?is VAmMque Meridionale) 
catne to a conclusion in favour of the animal beiftg the con¬ 
structor of the shell, and conseauently against the parasitic 
theory, from observations made by him on Argonauta hians. 

In 1837, M. Rang, on his return from Algiers, where he 
had been observing these animals, had an interview with 
M. do Blainvillc, who had then the observations which 
Madame Power had just made in his hands; and, in April 
of that year, M. de Blainville read his elaborate Report, and 
afterwards published it, with additional dissertations, in tho 
form of a memoir or letter, in the third number of the An¬ 
nates Frangaises et Etrnngcres d'Anatomie et de Physio¬ 
logic. His arguments in favour of parasitism appear to bo 
based on tho following data:—1, That the same species of 
cephalopod is not always found in the same species of shell. 
2, That the natural position of the animal in the shell varies, 
the back of tho animal being sometimes next the outer wall 
.* A . rmfa of Owen* 
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of the shell, sometimes next the involuted spire. 3, That 
the animal does not occupy the posterior part of the shell. 
4, That the form of the animal and of its parts offers no 
concordance or analogy with the shell. 5, That the shell is 
too opako to have permitted the influence of light in the 
development of the coloured pigment in the mantle of the 
cephalopod of the argonaut. 6, That it is very far from 
being true that the argonaut-shell possesses the flexibility 
and elasticity requisite to harmonise with tho locomotive 
and respiratory movements of the animal. 7, That the 
animal suffers no appearance of inconvenience when de¬ 
prived of its shell. 8, That a cephalopod has been discovered 
in the Sicilian seas like that which inhabits the argonaut, 
but without a shell. These data are designated by Professor 
Owen, to whose observations we shall presently advert, as 
false facts, with the exception of tho third, which is only 
partially false, being true when stated with reference to the 
more mature animal only. The other arguments of M. de 
Blainville are noticed by Professor Owen as founded on 
undoubted or admissible facts; but the Professor denies the 
conclusion drawn by M. de Blainville. 

M. Sander Rang in consequence of the appearance of M. 
de Blainvillc’s memoir or letter, published in Guerin’s 
Masrasin de Znologie a very interesting paper under the 
title of* Documents pour servir it l'Histoire Naturello des 
Cephalopods Cryptodibranches.* In this memoir M. Rung’s 
observations are confirmatory, — 1, of Madame Power’s 
statement that the siphon is applied to the part of the shell 
opposite the involuted spire; 2, of the accuracy of her 
description of the relative position of the so-called sails of 
the argonaut with reference to the shell; 3, of her dis¬ 
covery of the faculty possessed by the animal of repairing 
the shell, and many other points. 

No one will refuse to M. Rang the acknowledgment 
that he is not only a very accurate observer, hut that he is 
well versed in the natural history and anatomy of the mol- 
lusra generally; so that here at least no doubt can bo thrown 
on the observations. 

M. Rang however appears to have been staggered by 
thepertinacityofM.de Blainville; for after all, he sums 
up by declaring himself to be 4 in the most complete state of 
uncertainty.’ 

In February, 1830, a highly interesting and valuable 
series of specimens of the Paper Nautilus (Argonauta Argo) 
consisting of the animals and their shells of various sizes, 
of ova in various stages of development, and of fractured 
shells in different stages of reparation, were exhibited to the 
Zoological Society of London, and commented on by Pro¬ 
fessor Owen, to whom they had been transmitted for that 
purpose by Madame Power, who had formed the collection 
in Sicily, in 1838. In the course of his comments the Pro¬ 
fessor went at large into the subject, and in addition to the 
observations above alluded to with regard to the alleged 
false facts and admissible facts whereon M. de Blainville 
had founded his reasoning, combated at great length, and, 
in our opinion, with signal success, the arguments of those 
who adhered to what may be termed the parasitic opinion ; 
and recapitulated as follows the evidence which, independ¬ 
ently of any preconceived theory or statement, could be 
deduced from the specimens then on the table. 

1, The cephalopod of the argonaut constantly maintains 
the same relative position in its shell. 

*2, The young cephalopod manifests the same concord¬ 
ance between the form of its body and that of the shell, 
and the same perfect adaptation of the one to the other as 
do the young of other testaceous mollusks. 

3, The young cephalopod entirely fills the cavity of its 
shell; the fundus of the sac begins to be withdrawn from 
the apex of the shell only when the ovarium begins to 
enlarge under the sexual stimulus. 

4, The shell of tho Argonaut corresponds in size with 
that of its inhabitant, whatever be the differences of the 
latter in that respect. (The observations of Poli, of Provost, 
of King, aud of Owen, arc to the same effect.) 

5, The shell *of the Argonaut possesses all tho requisite 
flexibility and elasticity which the mechanism of respiration 
and locomotion in the inhabitant requires; it is also per¬ 
meable to ligVit. 

G 4 The cephalopod inhabiting the Argonaut repairs tho 
fractures of its shell with a material having the same che¬ 
mical composition as the original shell, and differing in 
mechanical properties only in being a little more opake. 

7, The repairing material is laid on from without tho 


shell, as it should he according to the theory of the function 
of the membranous arms as calcifying organs. 

8, When the embryo of the Argonaut has reached an 
advanced stage of development in oro, neither the mem¬ 
branous arms nor shell are d 'a doped. 

9, The shell of the Argonaut does not present any de- 
fined nucleus. 

Professor Owen concluded a most elaborate commentary 
by stating that he regarded tho facts already ascertained to 
be decisive in proof that the cephalopod was the true fabri¬ 
cator of the shell: and thus, in our opinion, is set at rest — 
principally by the experiments of Madame Power—a ques¬ 
tion which had divided the opinions of zoologists from the 
time of Aristotle, who left the subject with the following 
acknowledgment: 4 But as touching tho generation and 
growth of the shell, nothing is as yet exactly deter¬ 
mined.’* 

M. Rang’s account of the locomotion of Argonauta Argo 
is most interesting. When tho animal was at rest and con¬ 
tracted within its shell, it exhibited the appearance figured 
below. 



Argonmif.i Arpo contracted within its shell, and the membrane of the suit* 
arms partially covering it. The ougn were never seen by Mr. Rami in the 
place where they are represented, Init much more within tho opening. (Kau£.) 

‘To return to the description of our poulp,' says M. 
Rang, 1 which wo left contracted within the argonaut-shell, 
and watching, with an attentive eye, what took place 
around it, we saw it extending itself from out its shell, and 
protruding six of its arms; then it threw itself into violent 
motion, and travelled over the basin in all directions, often 
dashing itself against the sides. In these different move¬ 
ments the body leant a little towards the anterior part of 
the shell; and the long slender arms, very much extended 
and collected into a close bundle, were carried before it, as 
well as tho tube, which showed itself open and protruded. 
Tho locomotion was effected in the ordinary manner of 
poulp.4, the movement being backwards by means of the 
contraction of tho sac and the expulsion of water through 
the siphon. The disposition of the animal and shell is the 
most favourable for accelerating the motion of the creature. 
The lightness of the shell,—its narrow and keeled form,— 
its width, which is smallest at the part presented first for 
cleaving the water—the membrane sum thing over all ine¬ 
qualities of the shell—the bundle of arms extending behind 
so as to offer the least possible resistance,—the two arms 
stretched like a bridge over the cavity win e the eggs are, 
os if to throw off the water from that cavity 'all these adap¬ 
tations concur to facilitate tho gliding of the animal through 
the medium in which it is to move.* 

M. Rang thought that ho perceived in tho movements of 
the animal, when in open water, that it had its buck upper¬ 
most, and consequently the tube below; but he did jot 
constantly see it so: he observed it however with more 
certainty m specimens of poulps whose arms had been de¬ 
prived of their membranes. 

The animal which they had been watching, as above de¬ 
scribed, fatigued by its efforts in a confined space, and per¬ 
haps injured by the shocks which it had sustained in coming 
in contact with the side of the basin, allowed it-elf to sink 
to the bottom, and half contracted itself in order to take re¬ 
pose; soon after which it exhibited another and unexpected 

* • Hut. AnimV lx. 37; where a *Waiiai ar'-muit of the locomotion jf tU 
Nautilus, it m suiting, &<*., is piveu. 
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spectacle. Fixing some of tins acelabula of its fore-arms 
upon tin* bottom of the basin, it erected itself upon its head, 
spreading out its disc, and carrying the shell straight. ahn\o 
it m the normal position of the shells of gastropods : then, 
beginning to craw 1 it presented the appearance of a per 
ttmbrnnrhiijte mollusk, as M. Rang had remarked in the 
note to tW Amtl„ny of Sciences. Half drawn back into 
its shall, tin* animal appeared to crawl upon its disc, the 
paltnafiuv* »>t which were a little raised to follow' the move¬ 
ments ot its anus. Hie body was hidden in the shell; the 
siphon placed in the anterior part of it was turned forwards; 
the arms which were at hhert\ were verv much protruded 
and twisting round, two he fore ami two on each side: the 
base of the twir largo arms seemed to prolong backwards 
the locomotive surface and then vising along the keel, they 
,,,rj,in covered it with their largo membranes, as when the 
poulp was swimming m drop water. ‘Thus,’ continues M. 
Rang, • this mollusk, at once pelagic and littoral, presents a 
most singular anomaly; when it sw ims at the surface of the 
water, lmrijig its ventral part low ermost, and when it crawls : 
along the bottom having it, on the contrary, uppermost; 
two things which are completely contrary to what we sec 


among the pelagic mollusks on the one hand, and the 
littoral mollusks on the other/ 



Argonauts Argo moving on its head at the bottom, (liuug.) 


The progress of the animal, when moving as last above re¬ 
presented, was slow, and it worked itself onwards like the 
gnsteropodous mollusks. M. Rang remarks that the rop- 
| tation was only apparent; for the suckers really caused the 
; motion, 

] When the poulp was at the point of death, it drew in by 
slow degrees its largo arms ana their membranes, and con- 
I tracted them upon themselves and all the other arms, so as 
j to obstruct the opening of the shell. At this moment, the 
j shell was moved, and the poulp separated itself from it, 
; not voluntarily but accidentally, for it no longer held it in 
| any way. It appeared at first to become a little reani- 
j muted, made some movements in the basin upon its 
j bead, then fell from weakness, and soon died. All this 
1 passed in less than ten minutes. 

Tramdalions of the memoirs of Madame Power and of 
M. Rung will be found in The Magazine of Natural His - 
I tori/, vols. i. and ii., N. S. 

i In tlu* Dibrunchiatc Octopods, generally, the ovary is a 
spherical sac with thick parictes. In the Argonaut the 
oviducts are two in number, long and convoluted, furnished 
with glandular coats throughout, but without partial en¬ 
largements: there are no separate nidamental glands. These 
I oviducts arc continued by a short common passage from the 
, ovary and form several convolutions before they ascend to 
their termination, which is the same as in Octopus; hut 
, they differ from Klcdone and Octopus , in having no glan¬ 
dular laminated bodies developed upon them: the minute 
ova of the Argonaut, are consequently connected together 
by the secret ion of the lining membrane of the long and 
tortuous oviducts. These ova occupy a greater or less pro¬ 
portion of the bottom of the shell; they are oval, about half 
a line in length before the development, of the embryo has 
comment ed, and are connected in dusters by long filaments. 
In the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons is a pre¬ 
paration (No. 2657 B., Physiological Scries) of an Argo¬ 
naut (Argonauta nfa t Owen) with tlu: ventral parietes of 
the abdomen and the gills romoved, to show the female or¬ 
gans of generation. The ovary is lodged at tho fundus 
cf the visceral sac. The two oviducts, which are continued 
h< m its posterior part, are convoluted at first, and then ad- 
vc.mv straight forwards to the base of tho funnel. (Cat., 
v*d. iv., Owen.) 

From the time of Aristotle the Cophalapods have been 
known to be dioecious with reference to the sexual organs 
and there appears to he a great majority of females. " \Vo 
are not aware of a single instance of a male Argonaut hav¬ 
ing been taken: it remains to be proved whether this arises 
from the comparative activity of the males, their relatively 
small numbers, or from Iheir not being furnished (which 
some have thought to be not an impossible case) with a 
shell at all. 

Place in the System. —Tho natural situation of Argo - 
nauta appears to be that assigned to it by Professor Owen, 
namely in the Testaceous family of tho tribe Octopoda of 
Mr. Owen’s second order of (Jephalopods— Dibranchiata. 

Generic Character.—Body oblong, rounded ; mantle ad¬ 
hering posteriorly to the head; first or dorsal pair of ora* 
dilated and membranous at tho extremity. Funnel without 
a valve, but articulated at its base by two ball-and-socket 
joints to tho inner sides of Ihe mantle. Branchial hearts 
with fleshy appendages. No internal horny or testaceous 
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rudiments; bill an external, monotlmlamous, symmetrical 
shell, containing, but not attached to, the body of the ani¬ 
mal, which alb*/ deposits its eggs in the cavity of the shell. 
(Owen.) 

Geographical Distribution .-^The seas of warm latitudes 
both littoral and pelagic. Captain King’s specimens above 
noticed (three of which by the way had no eggs in the 
shells) were taken from the stomach of a Dolphin caught 
upwards of six hundred leagues from land. 

Several species are already known; and the specific 
characters rest in great measure upon the tuberculosities 
and rib-like elevations oil the outside of the shell and on the 
breadth of the keel. The absence or presence of project¬ 
ing pointed processes at the sides of the aperture no&r the 
spiral part cannot safely be relied on as a specific character: 
we possessed both broad-keeled and narrow-keolcd speci¬ 
mens (now in the British Museum), in which the project¬ 
ing process was present on one side of the shell and absent 
on the other. 



Shflls of Arjjwjuuta Ar^o 

tt, y 



Shells of Argonauta tuberculosa, 
o # young, 


The fossil genus Bellerophon is placed by Professor Owen 
with Argonanta in tho family of Testaceous Go to pods. 
[Bellerophon.] 

PAPER HANGINGS, a term applied Somewhat in¬ 
correctly) to the stained paper patted against the walls of 
apartments, &c. The word ‘hangings’ was originally and 
properly applied to the woven or embroidered tapestry with 
which the walls of elegant rooms were covered. From the 
time necessary for their production, these were too costly 
for any clusses but the wealthy. About *200 years ago how¬ 
ever, a mode was devised of printing or painting a pattern on 
sheets of paper, and pasting them against the walls of a 
room; these are * paper-hangings, 9 and they have greatly 
contributed to the comfort and cleanliness of domestic apart¬ 
ments. 

There are three inodes of producing the required de¬ 
vice. i. Wooden blocks are carved, representing in relief 
the outlines of the figure; an impression is taken from these 
blocks, and tliedovice is completed by painting with a pencil. 
2. A sheet of paper, leather, tin, or copper, is cut out into 
the required device, and laid on the paper to bo stained ; a 
brush, dipped in a coloured pigment, and worked over the 
surface of the perforated plate, conveys the pigment through 
all the perforations, and forms a pattern on the paper. 3. A 
block is carved for each of the colours to be employed, and 
an impression from all the blocks in succession fills up the 
design on the paper. The first of these modes is too slow 
and costly for ordinary use; the second produces imperfect 
outlines, and is now cliielly employed (under the name of 
stencilling) to paint a pattern on the plaster walls of a room, 
without using paper-hangings; the third, which is the mode 
almost exclusively employed at tho present day, is described 
here. 

The paper is printed in pieces twelve yards long, and 
to produce these it was formerly necessary to paste six¬ 
teen or eighteen sheets of paper together at the edges. 
But machine-made paper now allows the paper-stainer to 
procure the whole length in one piece. A 4 piece* is laid out on 
a long bench, and'the 4 ground-colour*applied, consisting of 
pounded whiting tinted by tho addition of some pigment, 
und liquefied by the aid of melted si/e; this is laid on with 
large brushes. When the paper is dry, it is ready to receive 
the print. Let us suppose the pattern to contain three 
colours,—red, dark green, and light green. Three blocks 
are carved in hard wood, the uncut parts (as in a common 
wood-block) representing the device; each block is intended 
for one colour only; and care is taken that ail three shall 
combine their devices properly, when printed. The throe 
pigments being mixed with melted size, in separate vessels, 
one of them (say red) is spread with a brush on a wooden 
frame covered with leather or flannel: the proper block is 
laid face downwards on the wet paint, takes up a layer of it, 
and imparts it to the paper, on which it is immediately 
pressed. Another similar impression is made adjoining the 
first; and so on, till the whole ‘piece’ lias been printed with 
the red device. When dried, the paper goes through the 
same process a second time, with the substitution of a differ¬ 
ent colour and a different block from ihuse before used. A 
third process with the other shade of green finishes the 
printing. Each block is furnished with Hindi pins uf the 
corners, by the aid of which the successive impressions are 
made to correspond properly. As many as seven or eight 
colours are sometimes employed ill one pattern, und gene¬ 
rally speaking there must be as many biuc'v* as there are 
colours. 

j Some paper-hangings have a glossy or 1 satin ground. To 
| pr< duce ibis, a ground of satin white, properly \nted, is laid 
on; tins ground is then rubbed with powdered French, 
chalk worked by means of a brush, until a gloss is produced, 

I After this the printing proceeds as usual. These ‘satin’ 
i papers sometimes receive an additional beauty, by being 
passed between two slightly heated rollers, one of wh.cli has 
an engraved pattern m imitation of watered and figured 
silk. &c. : this pattern is thus imparted^o the paper. Flock 
papers are those in which a portion of the pattern somewhat. 
resembles woollen cloth. When the proper ground colour 
has been applied, the device is printed, not with a coloured 
pigment, but with japan gold-size, and on this gold mz»; is 
sprinkled tho Hock, consisting of fragments <»f woollen cloth 
cut into a sort of down and dyed. The flock adheres.to the 
gold size and can easily be brushed off the other parts. 
Sometimes flocks of two or three colours arc* employed; 
these are laid on at separate t:mcs. Striped papers are 
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sometimes produced in % singular manner. The colour 
(rather more liquid than in other cases) is contained in a 
trough having parallel slits in the bottom. The paper is 
made to pass quickly under the bottom of the trough, by 
means of a revolving cylinder, and thus obtains a deposit 
of colour in parallel lines, through the slits in the bottom 
of the trough. By a modification of this method is produced 
what is termed a blended ground. A trough, containing 
many distinct cells, is filled with various tints of any given 
colour, one tint to each cell. A long narrow brush being 
into all these cells, takes up a portion of each tint, 
which it applies to a roller; from the roller the pigment is 
transferred lo a revolving brush, and from the brush to the 
paper. Thus is produced a blended or shaded ground, 
which afterwards receives any desired pattern. 

Bronze or imitation gold-powder is frequently applied to 
papers. A device being printed in japan gold-size, the 
powder is lightly rubbed over the paper, and adheres to the 
gold-size. The remainder of the pattern is commonly 
printed in colours. In some papers, leaf-gold, silver, or 
copper is applied to a portion of the pattern: this is a 
slow and expensive process. Some papers, in order to bear 
washing or cleaning, are printed with colours mixed with 
oil or varnish instead of size. 

The modes of cutting the pieces of paper and pasting 
them against a wall are too obvious to need mention here. 

A recent change ill the duty charged on all kinds of 
paper, is likely to have considerable effect in extending the 
use and improving the manufacture of paper-lmngings. 
The duty on the paper itself has been reduced from 3d. to 
l*c/. per pound; while the additional duty of 1 \d. per 
square yard of paper-hangings, considered as such, has 
been wholly repealed. * The reduction of price it has 
occasioned, has enabled a much larger class of persons k 
get their apartments papered; and it will in 1 his way be 
uodnelivo not only of a great additional demand for paper, 
nit of a great increase of comfort and cleanliness.' (M‘Cul- 
luclij Paper-hangings are indued now mado for so low a 
price as five-pence for the piece of twelve*yard: 1 . 

With regard to the patterns of paper-hangings, we may 
remark, that the attention which has lately Ivon given to 
the promotion of the arts of design will probably lead to 
much improvement in the devices for paper-hangings, as 
well as for other ornamental productions. A few years ago 
Mr. London suggested that 'an instructive natural history 
paper for cottages and the walls of nurseries and school¬ 
rooms might be formed, by printing figures of all the com¬ 
moner and more important plants and animals, with the scien¬ 
tific und popular names beneath them ; each plant or animal 
being surrounded by lines, so as to appear either in frames or 
as if painted on the ends of stones and bricks.' An inge¬ 
nious suggestion on the subject of 4 intellectual paper-hang¬ 
ings' has recently been made in No. 501 of the 4 Penny Ma¬ 
gazine.' 

PAPIILACiO # NIA a province of Asia 

Minor, also called Pyhemenia according to Pliny (vi. 2), was 
bounded on the north by the Euxine, on the south by the 
part of Phrygia afterwards called Galatia, on the east by 
Pontus. and on the west by Bithynia. It was separated 
from Bithynia by the Parthcnius (Olu or Burtan), and from 
Pontus by the llalys (Kizil ertnak), which was also its 
eastern boundary in the time of Herodotus (i. 6, 72). 

Paphlagonia is described by Xenophon ( Anab ., v. 6, s. 6) 
as a country having very beautiful plains and very high 
mountains. It is traversed by two chains of mountains, 
running parallel to ono another from west to east. The 
higher and more southerly of these chains, called Olgassys 
by Ptolemy, is a continuation of the great mountain chain 
which extends from the Hellespont to Armenia, and was 
known to the antients under the names of Ida and Ternium 
in Mysia, and Olympus in the neighbourhood of Brusa. 
[Anviolia, p. <pJ3.] Strabo (xii., p. 501, 562) however ap¬ 
pears to give the name of Olgassys to the chain of moun¬ 
tains in the northern part of Paphlagoiiia, on which the 
Paphlugoniuns had %uilt many temples. The country be¬ 
tween these two chains of mountains is drained by the 
Amnias (Kara-su), which Hows into the llalys. There 
were several small streams which [lowed from the moun¬ 
tains in the north of Paphlagonia into the Euxine, but the 
only river of -importance besides the Amnias and Halys 
was the Pathenius, which is said by Xenophon to be impas¬ 
sable. (Xcn., Anab. t v. 0, s. 9.) In the neighbourhood of 
Pompeiopoiis, in the central part of the province, was a 


mountain called Sandoracurgium, where, according to Strabo 
(xii., p. 562), sandaraca was obtained in mines, which were 
worked by criminals, who died in great numbers in conse¬ 
quence of the unhealthiness of the labour. The sandaraca 
spoken , of by Strabo was probably the same as sinopis, 
which was a kind of red ochre, obtained by the Greeks from 
Sinope, from which plaoe it derived its name. 

The Paphlagoniansare said by Homer (//., ii. 851, 852) to 
have come to the assistance of the Trojans under the command 
of Pylsomenes from the country of the Heneti. This mention 
of the Heneti in connection with the Paphlagonians seems 
to have puzzled some of the antient writers. 1 Several ex¬ 
planations of the passage were given; but the one which 
appeared most probable to Strabo (xii. 544) was that the He- 
noti were a Paphlagonian people, who followed Pyliemenes 
to Troy, and, after the death of their leader, emigrated to 
Thrace, and at length wandered to Italy, where they settled 
under the name of Veueti. Pliny (vi. 2) also connects the 
Heneti of Homer with the Veneti of Italy upon the autho¬ 
rity of Cornelius Nepos; but fpw modern critics will be dis¬ 
posed to attach much credit lo a rambling story of this kind, 
which seems to have arisen merely from the similarity of 
the two names. 

The Paphlagonians were subdued by Croesus. (Herod., i. 
28.) They afterwards formed part of the Persian empire, 
and were governed by a satrap in the reign of Darius Hy- 
staspis (Herod., vii. 72); but they appear in later times, like 
several other nations in the remote parts of the Persian 
empire, to have been only nominally subject to the king of 
Persia. On the return of the Ten Thousand, we find that 
they were governed by Corylas, who does not appear to have 
been a satrap («p%«*', Xenophon calls him,/bum., vi. 1, s. 2), 
and who did not hesitate to afford assistance to the Greeks. 
After the death of Alexander, Paphlagonia, together with 
Cappadocia, fell to the share of Eumeucs. (Diod. Sic., xviii. 
3.) It subsequently formed part of the kingdom of Pontus ; 
but after the conquest of Pontus by the Romans, it appears 
to have been allowed to have kings of its own, the last of 
whom was Dciotarus, the son of Castor. (Strabo, xii. 564.) 
Under the early Roman emperors it did not form a sepa¬ 
rate province, but was united to tho province of Galatia till 
the time of ConsLantine r who first erected it into a separate 
province. 

The principal town of Paphlagonia was Sinope (Sinoub), 
a colony of the Milesians (Xeu., Anab., vi. 1, s. 15), which 
was said to have been founded by Autolycus, a companion 
of Jason. It was built upon a peninsula, and was for many 
centuries one of the most nourishing commercial towns in 
the Euxine. In tlie time of Strabo, when its trade had 
greatly decreased, it was a place of considerable importance. 
It was very strongly fortified, and possessed many handsome 
public buildings. The soil in the neighbourhood was very 
fertile, and the inhabitants were accustomed to catch off the 
coast great numbers of pelamydes, a species of tunny-fish. 
Sinope maintained its independence till the second century 
before the Christian aora, when it was taken by Pharnacesl., 
king of Pontus, and annexed to the kingdom of Pontus. 
Mithridatcs the Great, who was born there, made it the 
capital of his dominions, and adorned it with many public 
buildings. During tho war which he carried on with the 
Romans, it was taken by Lucullus. It was subsequently 
made a Roman colony. Diogenes the Cynic was born in this 
town. (Strabo, xii. 545, 546 ; Plin., vi. 2.) 

West of Sinope on the coast were—Ilannene, off which 
the Ten Thousand anchored for five clays (Xen., Anab., 
vi. 1, s. 15-17); Abonteichos, afterwards called lonopolis 
(Ainabal). which is described by Strabo (xii. 545) as a small 
town, and was the birthplace of the impostor Alexander, of 
whom Lucian has given us an account; and Aniastris 
(Anuiseru), formerly called Scsamus, under which name it 
occurs iu Homer <//., ii. 853). Aniastris was built upon a 
peninsula, on each side of which there was a harbour. It 
received the name of Amastris from Aniastris, the wife of 
Dionysius, the tyrant of Heraclea, and the daughter of 
Oxyatliras, Who was brother of the Darius conquered by 
Alexander. She peopled the new town with the inhabitants 
of Sesamus, Cy torus, Cronin urn, and Tium. (Strabo, xii. 
p. 544.) Amastris is mentioned by the younger Pliny (£);., 
x. 99) as a beautiful tow n in his time. 

The principal towns in the inland part of Paphlagonia 
were—Pompeiopoiis, on the river Amnias, which was built by 
Pompey after his conquest of Mithridatcs; and Ganzra, on 
the confines of-Galatia, which was the residence of Deio- 
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tarus, the last king of the Paphlagonians. (Strabo, xii. 

562.) 

PAPHOS. [Cyprus.] 

PA'PIAS, one of the early Christian writers in the Greek 
language, was bishop of Hiorapolis in Asia at the beginning 
of the second century. According to Cave, he flourished in 
the year UO, according to others in 115 or 116. He wrote 
five books, entitled • An Explication of the Words (or 
Oracles) of tlie Lord,’ which are now lost. In a passage of 
this work which is quoted by Eusebius, Papias professes to 
liuvo taken great pains to gain informatipn respecting 
Christianity from those who had known the apostles, and 
some remarkable statements of his respecting the apostles 
and evangelists ape still preserved. According to IrotioDus, 
he was himself a hearer of John and a companion of Poly¬ 
carp. lie is said by Eusebius to have been a Millennarian, 
and a man of little mind, 4 as appears,’says Eusebius, * from 
his own writings.* (Eusebius, Hist. Ecc iii. 39; Cave, 
Hist. Lit.* under ‘Papias;’ Lardner’s Credibility , pt. ii., 
c. 9.) 

PAPIER-MACHE', the French term for a preparation 
of moistened paper, of which many articles are manufac¬ 
tured in England, France, and Germany. Such articles 
have been made in France for more than a century, for in 
17 10 one Martin, a German varnisher, went to Paris to 
learn this manufacture from Lcfevre. On returning to his 
own country, he was so successful in his exertions, that his 
paper snuff-boxes were called, after him, ‘ Martins.’ So 
much money went from Prussia to France in purchase of 
papier-mache articles, that Frederic II., in 1765, established 
a manufactory at Berlin, which soon became very success¬ 
ful. Brunswick, Niirnbcrg, Vienna, and other German 


House of Lords, in the Pantheon Bazaar, in some of the 
splendid steam-boats recently built, and in numerous other 
instances, whore internal decorations are required, papier- 
mficlifi ornaments have been largely employed. Maps in 
relief are also occasionally made of papicr-mtichf'. 

The most remarkable instance of which we have beard of 
the employment of papier-mftch6 is one of which mention 
is made in a recent volume of Ersch and Gruber’s 4 Allge- 
meine Encyclopadie.’ Near Bergen in Norway a church 
has been built capable of holding nearly a thousand persons. 
This building is octagonal without, but perfectly circular 
within. The interior of the walls, as well as the exterior of 
the Corinthian columns, is covered with papier-machc. 
The roof, the ceiling, the statues within the church, and 
the basso-rilievos on the outside of the walls, are also made 
of this substance. Tho pnpier-mffch6 was nmdo water¬ 
proof and nearly fire-proof by an application of vitriol water 
and lime slaked with whey and white of egg. We may 
hero remark, that paper roofs have been occasionally used in 
England. Sheets of stout paper lire dipped in a mixture 
of tar and pitch, dried, nailed on in the manner of slates, 
and then tarred again: this roof is waterproof, but it is 
unfortunately very combustible. 

PAPILIONA'CE/K, a fanciful name given to the princi¬ 
pal division of Leguminous plants, from an imaginary re¬ 
semblance between their flowers and a Papilio, or butterfly. 
This appearance is owing to the excessive irregularity of 
the petals of such plants, one petal being large and ex¬ 
panded Hat, and the other four arranged in a parallel man¬ 
ner, and much smaller. The garden pea offers a familiar 
example of this structure. In technical language, the back 
or largest, petal is the rexillum* or standard* the two ex¬ 


towns, by degrees commenced the manufacture, and it is 
now carried on to a considerable extent. 

Two modes arc adopted of making articles of this kind : 
1, by glueing or pasting different thicknesses of paper toge¬ 
ther; 2, by mixing the substance of the paper into a pulp 
and pressing it into moulds. The first mode is adopted 
principally for those articles, such os trays, &c., in which a 
tolerably plain and fiat surface is tube produced. Common 
millboard, such as forms the covers of books, may convey 
sumo idea of this sort of manufacture. Sheets of strong 
paper arc glued together, and then so powerfully pressed 
that llie different strata of paper become as one. Slight 
curvatures may be given to such pasteboard when damp by 
tho use of presses and moulds. Some of the snuff-boxes 
are made by glueing pieces of paper, cut to the sizes of the 
top, bottom, and sides, one on another, round a frame or 
mould, which is afterwards removed. Articles made of 
pasteboard have often a fine black polish imparted to them 
in the following manner: —After being done over with a 
mixture of size and lampblack, they receive a coating of a 
peculiar varnish. Turpentine is boiled down till it becomes 
black, and three times as much amber in fine powder is 
sprinkled into it, with the addition of a little spirit or oil of 
turpentine. When tho amber is melted, some sarcocolla 
and some more spirit of turpentine are added, and the 
whole well stirred. After being strained, this varnish is 
mixed with ivory-black, and applied in a hot room on tho 
papier-mache articles, which are then placed in a heated 
oven. Two or three coatings of the black varnish will pro¬ 
duce a durable and glossy surface impervious to water. 

Papier-mache, properly so called, however, is that which is 
pressed into moulds in the state of a pulp. This pulp is 
generally made of cuttings of coarse paper boiled in water, 
and beaten in a mortar till they assume the consistence of 
a paste, which is boiled in a solution of gum-arabic or of 
size to give it tenacity. The moulds arc carved in the usual 
way and the pulp poured into them, a counter-mould being 
employed to make the cast nothing more than a crust or 
shell, as in plaster-casts. In some manufactories, instead 
of using cuttings of made paper, the pulp employed by the 
paper-maker is, after some further treatment, poured into 
the moulds to produce papier-mdche ornaments. 

The use of ornaments made in the way just described is 
rapidly increasing. Tho carved ami composition ornaments 
employed to decorate picture and glass frames are in some 
cases superseded by those of papier-m6ch6; but it is in the 
decoration of ceilings and walls of rooms and the interiors 
of public buildings that papier-mach6 is found most valua¬ 
ble. Plaster and composition ornaments are very ponderous; 
carved ornaments are costly; but those of paper are light 
and of moderate price. In ‘many of our tneatres, in tho 
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tcrnal ot tlio lateral petals alee* or wings* and the two inte¬ 
rior, which adhere by one edge, the carina , or It ref. 

PAPIN 1.A'N US, iE Mi'Ll US, was a pupil of the jurist 
Q. Cervidius Scmvola at the same time with Septimius 
Scverus, afterwards emperor. Under the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius he held the office of advocates fisei, in which he 
succeeded S. Scverus. After Scverus became emperor. 
Papiniun was bis libcllorum magister, and prucfcctus prio- 
lorio. Paulus informs us that ho had given an opinion be¬ 
fore Papiniun in his auditorium. (Dig; 20, tit. 5, s. 12; 
Dig.* 12, til. J, k. JO.) 

Scverus was always on intimate terms with Papinian, and 
at his death recommended to him his two sons Curuculla 
and (iota. (Jaraealla murdered his brother, and shortly 
after pul. to death Papinian, together with Papiniau’s sou, 
who was ipuestor. The cause of this execution is only ob¬ 
scurely staled (Spart., Hr rev.* c. 21 ; Anton. Carac.* c. h); 
but it appears that the rigid morality of Papinian was shocked 
by tho brutal conduct of Caraculla, and that lie showed his 
disapprobation of his unnatural act. 

Few Roman jurists were held in higher estimation than 
Papiniun, and lie is often cited in the most honourable 
manner both by the historians (Spart., Sever.* c. 21) and in 
various parts of the code (Cod.* 5, tit. 71, s, H, &c.). Jus¬ 
tinian (Const, ad Ant cress.) in the course of study which he 
laid down after the completion of the 4 Institutes’ ‘ Digest,’ 
and ‘Code,* in speaking of the third > car’s course of study, 
makes special mention of Papinian. The twentieth, twenty- 
first, and twenty-second books of tho ‘Digest* were en¬ 
joined to be read in place ‘aeutissimi Pupimani;* the name 
Papinianistm was still to be retained by the students of 
the third year, and the festival form rly colt.-bralcd on 
the occasion of commencing his work, it \\a.- declined, should 
be solemnly kept as usual, m order that the memory of the 
great Papinian might be for ever picsoivcd. The ‘Digest’ 
contains extracts from his thirty-seven books of ‘Qiuus- 
tiones,’ his nineteen hooks of ‘ Respunsa,’ and fragments 
from his two books of * Delinitioncs,* his two books on 
4 Adulteria,* and a single book on‘Adulleria;’ also from 
a Greek fragment, entitled Ik tov ntrrvvoniKuv /nu'oGP» w 
rov II (tnwvaii* that is,‘On the duty of the /Ediles in Rmii 
dnd the Municipal.’ Papinian is chiefly quoted by Paulus 
and Ulpian, and sometimes also by Mareian. The pro¬ 
portion which the extracts from Papinian bear to the 
whole ‘Digest’ is stated under Justinian’s Legist.\tioy. 

PAPI'RII, the name of a patrician and plebeian gens 
in anlient Rome, who were formerly called Papisii.* (tic.; 
Ad Fam ix. 21.) This gens was divided into several fami- 

• Arrprilinjj to PompnniiiN, the letter r wa* iuvrn»».l l>y A]»v'hih 
o that instriul of Vataru and Kuril, the Jt>>ni.' , iui oritfiiuiUy enid V\ilo«ii »*iul 
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li«<, such as the Mugillani, Crassi, Curaores, and Massones; 
and the most celebrated of the different individuals of these 
families was Lucius Papirius Cursor, who was the grand¬ 
son of L. Papirius Cursor, who was censor in the year in 
which Rome was take*, by the Gauls (Liv., ix. 34), and son 
of Spunus Papirius Cursor, who was military tribune in 

B. C. 379 (Liv., vi, ‘27). 

Wo first read of L. Papirius Cursor as master of the 
horse to L. Papirius Cras>us. who was created dictator n.c. 
339, by the consul Manlius, in order to carry on the war 
against the Annate*. (Liv., viii. 12; Cic. t Ad I'am., ix. 21.) 
Tiie time of his first consulship is doubtful. Livy mentions 

C. Ptulilius and L Papirius Mugillanus as consuls in n.c. 

3‘25 ; hut lie adds that instead of Papirius Mugillanus, the 
name of Papirius Cursor was found in some annals. (Liv., 
\i,i. During the \ ear of their consulship the I .ex 

Pti?lilia Papnia was parsed, which enacted that no one 
should he kept in letters or bonds, except for a crime which 
deceived them, and only until he had suffered the punish¬ 
ment which the law provided ; it also enacted that creditors 
si,mild liusc a right to a» ich the goods, and not the persons, 
nf tlieir debtors. (Liv., *'u . *28.) 

In the following year Papirius Cursor, who is said by 
Livv (viii. 29) to have been considered at that, time the most 
illustrious general of his n«'c\ was appointed dictator to 
i any on the war against the Samnites. Me appointed Q. 
V'c'.'Mis Maximus his master of the limso; and during his 
vlisince at Home to renew the auspices, Fubius attacked the 
-uumy contrary to his commands and gained a signal victory. 
On his return to the camp, he commanded Fabius to he put 
to death ; hut the soldiers espousing the cause of the latter, 
the execution was delayed till the following day, before 
which time Falmis had an opportunity of escaping to Rome, 
wheie he placed himself under the protection of the senate. 
The proceedings which followed arc interesting to the stu¬ 
dent of the constitutional history of Rome, as they show 
that an appeal (prnvocutin) could he made to the people 
from the decision of a dictator, which is in accordance with 
a remark of Livy in another part of his history (iii. 55), that 
after the decemvirs were expelled from Rome, a law was 
passed, enacting that in future no magistrate should he 
made fuun whom there should he no appeal. Papirius de¬ 
manded Fal.uus of the senate; and as neither the entreaties 
of the senators nor those of the father of Fabius, who had 
been dictator and three times consul, could induce Papirius 
to pardon him, the father of Fabius appealed ( provneavit. )„ 
to ihe people, and at length, at the earnest, entreaties of the 
people and of the tribunes of the plobs, the life of Fabius 
was spared. Papirius mimed a new master of tho horse, 
nnd, on his return to the annv, defeated the Ramnites, and 
put an end to the war for the time. (Liv., viii. 29-37.) 

Papirius was elected consul a second time with Q. Pub¬ 
lius Philo, in n.c. 3*20, and again defeated the Samnites; 
and apparently a third time in the following year, though 
there appears to be some doubt upon the latter point. (Liv., 
ix. 7-16.) He was consul for the fourth time in n.c. 315 
(Liv., ix. 22), and for the fifth time in n.c. 313 (Liv., ix. 28). 
He was again named dictator in n c. 309, to carry on the war 
against his old enemies the Samnites, whom he defeated 
with great, slaughter, and obtained, on account of his victory, 
the honour of a triumph (Liv., ix. 38, 40); after which time 
wo find no further mention of him. 

Papirius Cursor, says Livy (ix. 16), was considered the 
most, illustrious man of his ago; and it was thought he would 
ii.ivi been equal to contend with Alexander the Great, if 
th<* latter, after the conquest of Asia, had turned his aims 
ag:iiusi Europe. 

PAPIST, an appellation derived from papa, 4 the pope,* 
and which denotes a follower of tho Roman church. That 
church calls itself catholic, which means ‘universal;* hulas 
otln r rhrUtian churches al>o style themselves ‘catholic,* a 
d.siiuc'ion sveiib required to avoid confusion. The uppel- 
aiimi Roman Catholic is generally used a\l over Europe to 
denote a hdlowvr of thcchurch of Rome, in contradistinction 
to the followers of other Christian communions; but in 
Great Rriluiu the wonL Papist and Romanist have been 
lo ig in common use ; the former especially being employed 
in vulgar language, with u certain degree of prejudice and 
quV attached to it. The origin of the word ‘papa’ is 
gi eu under Pope. 

PA PPUS, ALEX ANDRPNITS. an eminent matheraa- 
ti’.an of Alexandria, who flourished about the end of the 
fourth century of our ivra. In the very brief accounts we 


have of him, he is mentioned as the author of several 
treatises, all of which, except his 4 Mathematical Collections * 
(MaStifxaTiKcti 'Zwaywyai), probably the most valuable of his 
writings, appear to have perished. This work, as its name 
imports, is miscellaneous; nnd besides a variety of propo¬ 
sitions, both problems and theorems, contains some curious 
notices, not found elsewhere, of tho history of mathematics, 

and of mathematicians in his own and in preceding times. Of 
the eight books of the 4 Mathematical Collections/ the iir & t 
and about one half of the second are presumed to he lost; 
the rest have reached tho present time, though with many 
imperfections, and in some passages so mutilated that the 
meaning cannot he certainly determined. Tho original 
Greek,except some short extracts,has never been printed; 
and the only translation of it, which is by Comruandino, 
was first published at Pesaro in 15S8 ; and another edition, 
with little variation or improvement, was printed in lf>f>o 
at Bologna. This translation is accompanied with a com¬ 
mentary, often tedious, and in some places defective; but 
at the same time it is extremely valuable, from the expla¬ 
nation which it contains of some difficulties, and the cor¬ 
rection of many errors in the manuscript used by Comman¬ 
ding, and which pervade all the manuscripts of Pappus that 
have hitherto been examined. From Commandim/s manner 
of referring to the Greek, it appears that he had only one 
manuscript for his guide. He died before the work had 
received his last corrections, and no account is given of the 
history or character of the manuscript which he followed. 
From a family dispute between two sons-in-law, the publi¬ 
cation was suspended for some time after his death; and at 
, length, hv the munificence of his patron, the duke of Urbin 
| the translation was printed, but confessedly without any cor 
rection whatever of the errors or omissions in the unfinished 
work of Commandino. In this state however it was a very 
interesting communication to ihc mathematicians of that 
age, and almost, immediately excited the greatest interest 
ami attention towards the Greek geometry. 

The two first, books of Pappus are not in Commandines 
translation, from their not being found in any of the MSS. 
to which he had access; but a portion of the second book 
was afterwards found in a MS. in the Saviliun Library at 
Oxford, and published by Dr. Wallis in 1688, with a La;in 
translation, and valuable notes explanatory of the Greek 
arithmetic. From this remaining fragment, it is reasonably 
conjectured by Dr. Wallis that these two books related 
solely to that arithmetic; and thence he infers that the 
loss of thorn is not greatly to be lamented: ihe whole object 
of tho second hook appears to ho equivalent lo what is now 
considered as a very simple proposition, viz. that tho multi¬ 
plication of any uumbers, all or any of which have cyphers 
annexed, may be performed by multiplying these numbers 
without the cyphers, and then adding all the cyphers to the 
product. The first, book was probably cm ployed about the 
simple operations of the addition and subtraction of num¬ 
bers. Tho third book contains geometrical problems both 
linear and solid. Tho fourth contains theorems of plain, 
solid, and linear classes of propositions. The fifth treats 
principally of isoperimetrical llguios. The sixth is em¬ 
ployed chiefly in explaining and correcting some propositions 
of Theodosius and some other antient writers, in treatises 
on spherics. Tho seventh book is entirely on the antient 
analysis. The eight'll and last book is entirely on me¬ 
chanics; but though a curious document of the state of that 
branch of science in the time of Pappus, yet, from the 
. great improvement both in the theory and practice of 
| mechanics in modern tunes, it is comparatively of little 
value. 

(Dr. Trail’s Life nf Simsnn ; Suidas, in voc. 4 Vossius de 
I Chronologisl^Malhcmaticorum ;* and Monfuclti . tom. i.) 

PAPPUS is a peculiar form assumed by the calyx of 
certain flowers chiefly of the natural order Coin posit a.*. 
Owing apparently to the wont of sufficient space and light 
in which to grow larger, the calyx of such plants always 
remains in a rudimentary condition, sometimes being a 
mere rim, hut more frequently expanded into scaly bristly 
hairs, or similar processes, which arc in most instances co¬ 
lourless. The down of the Dandelion is a familiar instance 
of pappus in a state of beautiful division resembling fine 
feathers. 

PA'PUA, commonly called New' Guinea, is an islaud of 
great extent, situated at tho junction of the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans.^ It is separated by Torres Strait from 
the northern extremitv of Australia; by the Strait of 
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Galhwa from tuo small island of Sallawatty, which lies 
farther west; and by Dampicr’s Strait from Now Britain, 
which is to the east of it. It extends from 10° S. lat. 
nearly to the equator. The most southern point, Cape 
Rodney, is in 10° 3' S. lat., and the most northern point, 
Cape Good'Hope, in 0° 19' S. lat. From west to east it 
extends between 130° and 148® 30' E. long.; the most 
western point, Cape Salu, on Gallowa Strait, is ill 130° 2' 
E. long., and the most western, Cape Rodney, in 148° 30' E. 
long. Its length, from east-south-east to west-north-west, is 
nearly 1300 miles. Its width varies between 500 and 18 
miles. Tho main body of the island, east of 135° E. long., 
constitutes a vast extent of continuous land, with a project¬ 
ing peninsula at its eastern extremity, but between 1 35 ° 
and 133° E. long, a wide and open bay enters deeply into 
the land. This bay, called Goelwink, or Great Bay, is 
nearly 200 miles wide at its entrance, in which some islands 
of considerable extent are situated, and penetrates about 
200 miles southward into the body of tho island. The 
southern extremity of this bay is separated from the Molucca 
Sea by an isthmus only about 18 miles wide. That part of 
the island which is west of this isthmus greatly resembles 
in form the inlands of Celebes and Gilolo, consisting of a 
projecting peninsula and deep inlots The largest of the 
inlets is MncCluor’s Bay, which is upward of 1 (JO miles 
lung. According to a rough estimate, the surface of the 
island is 200,000 square miles, or about 55,000 square | 
miles moro than the area of France. 

The surface and soil of this island are only known so far 
as they have been seen by navigators who have sailed 
along the coast. There are few places on which Europeans 
have landed, and in no place have they penetrated more 
than a lew miles inland. The south-eastern peninsula, 
which terminates with Cape Rodney, is formed by a con¬ 
tinuous chain of high hills, and, so far as we know, a high 
and mountainous country extends along the northern shores 
of the island; the ascent of the mountains however is in 
general gradual, and though in several places they attain a 
considerable elevation, as Mount Arfack,south of Dory Har¬ 
bour, none of them appear to rise to the snow-line. Tho 
declivities of the mountains are generally covered with 
wood, but these forests are free from underwood, which is 
rather a rare occurrence between the tropics. Small 
rivers are numerous, and there are probably some larger 
streams in the wider part of the island. In some places 
the surface is covered with good grass. Along the northern 
coast the sea is deep enough to he navigated by the hugest 
vessels, and there are a few good harbours. At a distance 
of from 10 to 20 miles from this coast there are numerous 
islands, which seem to lie in a row, and among which 
several are of volcanic origin. Dampier noticed three active 
volcanoes. 

Along tho southern shores, the country west of the isth¬ 
mus is likewise mountainous, and tho coast rather high and 
rocky, but it does not rLe to any considerable elevation on 
the shores of MacCluer’s Bay. The isthmus itself is 
formed by a chain of high hills. East of the isthmus, as 
far as Cape Burn (135° E long, and 4° S. lat.), the moun¬ 
tains advance close to the shore, and the sea can be navi¬ 
gated by large vessels. Cape Buro rises to a great height 
close to the sea; but east of this promontory the mountains 
recede further inland. They are visible from the sea as far east 
as 138° E. long., but appear to be a great distance from the 
shore, which shows that they must attain a considerable ele¬ 
vation. Some navigators think that they have observed snow 
on them. No mountains appear east of 138°. The country 
between the sea and the mountains, and the whole country 
east of 138°, as far as it has been seen, is very low, and 
covered with extensive swamps, but generally occupied by 
lofty trees. This low coast canuot be approached, as it is 
lined by a broad belt of inud-banks. At a distance of from 
six to ten miles the depth of the sea does not exceed four 
or five fathoms, and it regularly decreases towards the laud. 
Boats which try to effect a landing stick fast in the mud at 
the distance of one or two miles from the hcach. South of 
8° S. lat. a wide and low promontory projects into the sea, 
between 138° 20' and 139° E. long. It is called Valsche 
Caap (Cape False), and up to 1835 was considered a part of 
Papua, but in that year a Dutch vessel discovered a strait 
between it and the mainland of Papua. This strait is 
called Princess Marianne Strait, and the island, which is 
divided by it from Papua, has received the name of Frederik 
Hendrik's Island. This island is low and swampy, but 


covered with trees. Along tho low’ shores are the mouths 
of some considerable rivers. Four of them occur between 
136° and 137®, and are named, from west to east, Wamoka, 
Utanala, Valsche Wackla, and Valsche Dianata. These 
rivers are not accessible to v< -ids*, on account of the ex¬ 
tensive mud-banks at their mouths. 

We are not acquainted with the climate of this country, 

except so far as it may be inferred from its geographical 
position and the nature of the surface. 

Tho natural productions of these islands are little known. 
The only animals are dogs, wild cats, and hogs, winch are 
rather plentiful. Fish and turtle abound, and the m ia- 
bitants of the coast subsist chiefly ou them. Agriculluu 
limited to the planting of two kinds of bread-fruit lives ..ml 
cocoa-nut palms. But the inhabitants of the interior, the 
llaraforus, are saul to practise gardening and some sort oi 
agriculture. Ii does not appear that the sago-palm grows on 
this island, as tho Pupuus fetch .t from the island of Way- 
giou. Nor aro the cocoa nut palms numerous. Lemons, 
limes, bamboo, and rattans seem to grow spontaneously. 
It is supposed that gold is found in the interior. 

Inhabitants. —Papua is inhabited by two or perhaps three 
nations. Along the coast of the western half of the island 
nre the Papons, who have received that name fiom the 
Malays, in winch language tho word signifies 1 frizzled hair.* 
They are considered to belong to the same taco u<« the in¬ 
habit ants of Australia, but there appears to he some differ¬ 
ence between them in the structure of their body, though 
they agree in their woolly hair, and also nearly in colour. 

| The Panuas aro talher stout, ami not so slender and short 
| as the Australians. Their eyes aro small and dark ; the 
nose somewhat curved and projecting downwards; the 
lips thick, the mouth largo, and the teeth exceedingly 
while. Though stouter than the Australians, they are not 
so stout as tho African negroes. Though placed near the 
line, lhev do not go entirely naked. The men wear n thin 
stuff, made of the fibres of the cocoa nut tree tied round 
their middle and between their legs; the women aru dressed 
in the same manner, hut they wear hlueSur.it cloth. Their 
residences exhibit a greater degree of civilization. . Forrest 
S found in the harbour of Dory, ou the northern cmiit, two 
large houses built on posts fixed several yards below low- 
water mark; and a long stage, likewise fixed on posts, 
went from it to the land just above high water m.nk, 
while another of the same kind stretched out scuwmd. 
This tenement contained main families, who lived m cabins 
on each side of a wide common hall that \ven.t through the 
middle of it, and had two doors, each opening to one of tho 
stages. The married people, unmarried women, mid chil¬ 
dren lived in ibis tenement and the adjacent, cabins, but. tho 
bachelors inhabited a separate house, at some distance from 
the stage, lying seaward, in deeper water, and renting on 
stronger posts Besides fishing, they carry on some trade with 
tho Chinese,who visit the northern coasts, and exchange some 
of the goods obtained in this way for piovisions with iho 
llaraforus. The Pupuus seem to constitute a great nnm 
her of small political societies, and to speak a variety of dia¬ 
lects, or perhaps languages. 

The llaraforus inhabit the interior of the western half 
of the island, but in the eastern distric t they seem to he in 
possession of tho shoies, especially along the southern uisl. 
where the country is low. They live in huts, Inuli between 
the branches of high trees, to which access ran only be had 
by a ladder, which is drawn up during tin. night. They are 
said to be distinguished from the P.ipu.is by a lighter co¬ 
lour, straight hair, and greater strength ami activity of 
body. They are cannibals, and no person i* permitted to 
marry until he can show the skull of a mpu whom he has 
killed. In this they resemble some tribes of Borneo and 
the Battas of Sumatra. They seem to have made some 
progress in agriculture, and they raise provisions, among 
which are plantains and kalavansas, which they sell to the 
Pap mis. It L, according to our ideas, difficult to compre¬ 
hend in what relation they are placed to the Papuas. 
Forrest slates that a Hnrafora, by receiving an axe or chop-- 
ping-knife from a Papua, makes his land or his labour 
subject to a perpetual tax of something, according to agree¬ 
ment. If tho llarafora looses the instrument, ho is still 
subject to the tax, but if ho breaks it or wears it to the hack, 
the Papua is obliged to give him a new one, or the tax 
ceases. 

Commerce .— No European nation has at present any 
commercial intercourse with Paiiun, nor, as far as we know 
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has tlii* jal.ind been visited by European vessels for that | 
purpose. The (’hincse ami the inhabitants of the Ceram | 
f^mit and (iorarn Islands appear to carry on a very lucrative j 
trade, the former on the northern and the latter on tbe j 
Mjudi Tii ci-.ast. Tbe Dutch, who have several settlements ’ 
on tliw Molucca Islands, and consider Papua as one of their | 
possessions, do not permit their countrymen to trade to! 
Papua, for b ar of the introduction of fire-arms and ammuni- | 
lion, in spite of the regulations made to prevent it; but j 
they give* permission to the Chinese to trade on the northern j 
coast. Tim Chinese import into Papua iron tools, especially 
chopping-knives and axes, blue and red cloth?, China- 
heads, plates, basins of China and other similar articles, and ( 
take in return, slaves, ambergris, trepang, tortoise-shell, j 
small pearls, black loorics, large red loories, birds of Para¬ 
dise, and many kinds of birds which the Papuas havo a 
peculiar way of drying. Hut the principal article of export 
is a hark called masoy bark, which is taken to Japan, where 
the powder made of it is extensively used lor rubbing the 
body. In Japan a poeul of this bark fetches thirty dollars. 
The harbour of Dory, near the western aide of the Bay of 
(ieelvink, is the most frequented by the Chinese. 

TheCeram Lant and tic. (ioram Islands are two small 
groups lying soulh-east of tiie eastern extremity of Ceram. 
The inhabitants of these idutuls are very active and good 
seamen. Th»*y traverse the Molucca and Java seas, and 
• rts far as Sutnbawa and Bali; but their most lucrative 
commerce is with Papua. It is supposed that the decided 
animosity with which the Papuas commonly receive Eu¬ 
ropeans is rhiclfy to he ascribed to the notions instilled into 
them by the**e traders, who also use every artifice to impress 
on their mind a similar Ira tied against the Bugis from 
Celebes and against the Chinese, fearing these two nations 
as rivals in their commercial transactions. This commerce 
seems to he very extensive, as it is stated that one village 
or town on the island of Guram, called Enckka, sends 
twenty-five junks to Papua. They principally visit the 
Bav of Lokayie, Onie, and Kamits-Quey: the locality 
of the two last-mentioned places is unknown. The exports 
consist of lmisoy-bark, nutmegs, pearls, trepang, edible bird- 
nests, birds of Paradise, and several other valuable articles. 
Kollf, who gives this list, does not mention tbe articles of j 
import, of winch however cotton cloth and iron seem to bo 
tiie most important; but he adds that one can hardly 
imagine what quantities of these articles are annually ex- 
puied by these islanders, and afterwards sent to Bali or 
Siiigap re, or sold to the Chinese settled on the Moluccas. 
It M'enis that bis repoil of this extensive tratlic has been 
the principal inducement to the Dutch government for 
founding a colony on this coast. 

History. —The Portuguese discovered the western part 
of Papi-a soon after they Ind settled in the Moluccas, be* 
tween 1.012 and 1530. The Spaniard Saavedra visited it in 
1528 SoNeral other navigators discovered other parts of 
the cnasi. Our rounimiiun Dumpier discovered tlie strait 
which divides the island from New Britain, and sailed along 
the whole extent of its northern coast. In 1702 MacCluor 
sniveled the buy which bears Ins name; and in 1 SO2 


umbels, with extremely numerous drooping triangular slen¬ 
der radii, terminated by very long filiform involucrul loaves, 
within which are placed the spikes of flowers, each consist¬ 
ing of from six to thirteen florets. It is usually regarded 
as a species of Cyperus , and is called C. Papyrus; by a lew 
botanists it is considered a distinct genus, and is named 
Pbpyrus antiquorum . It is a very common plant in Abys¬ 
sinia, Egypt, and Syria, and is also met with in Calabria 
and Sicily; in gardens it is not uncommon. It inhabits 
both stagnant waters and running streams, and, indepen¬ 
dently of its untient employment in the fabrication of paper, 
has been applied to other uses. The flowering stems and 
leaves were twisted into ropes; the roots are sweet, and havo 
been employed as food. In Abyssinia boats are constructed 
from it, according to Bruce. Ill Syria the plant is called 
Bubeer . 

PAPY'RUS is not only the name of the plant, but also 
of the material which used to be derived from it for writing 
upon; and the written scrolls made of that material which 
have been found in various countries are called papyri. The 
antients employed for this purpose the thin concentric coats 
or pellicles that surround the triangular stock of the plant, 
those nearest the centre being the best and finest; they cut 
them into strips of a certain length, and placed them side 
by side in a layer cn a board, another layer of the same 
material being pasted over it crosswise, so as to form a sheet 
of convenient thickness, which, after being pressed and dried 
in the sun, was polished with a shell or other hard and smooth 
substance. A number of these sheets, about twenty in gene¬ 
ral, were glued together to form a scapus, or roll. The breadth 
of the roll was determined by the length of the slips taken from 
the plant, the broadest being about thirteen fingers* breadth, 
and others ten; the length of the scapus or roll might be 
j earned to almost any extent: some have been found as long 
as thirty feet. The writing, as in all untient rolls of who¬ 
ever material, is in columns, extended in the direction of the 
length of the roll, with a blank strip betweeu tliem. In the 
Egyptian papyri, the lines run in the direction of the 
length of the papyrus for six or eight inches, and when 
the scribe came to the bottom of the papyrus, he began a 
now page to the left of the first, leaving between the first 
and second page a small blank strip, which of course would 
lie in the direction of the breadth of the papyrus. In some 
cases the pages arc divided by perpendicular lines evidently 
drawn with a rule. We know from Herodotus that the Egypt¬ 
ians wrote from right to left like the Hebrews and Aiabs, 
and this fact is readily proved by the inspection of a papyrus. 
The commencement sometimes Contains a draw ing or certain 
characters larger than the rest,corresponding to capital letters 
in our writing; these characters always stand at the right ex¬ 
tremity of the line. The form of I he strokes of many of the 
characters shows cleat ly that iu making them the hand passed 
from right to left. The last line of a page, when it is not 
j a complete line, terminates in such a way as to show that it 
commenced at the right side. Where a phrase or period is 
not completed at the bottom of the page, the continuation of 
it is found at the lop of the next page or column to the left; 

{ and it is certain that in such cases this is the continuation 


Flinders examined the country adjacent to Torres Strait, 
which was discovered by the Spaniard Torres in 16ui>. In 
modem times Kollf, a Dutchman, has discovered and sur¬ 
veyed the south-western coast; and, as already observed, on 
bin report respecting the advantageous trade which may be 
carried on with this island, the Dutch government founded 
:i colony, and erected, in 1H2S, a small fortress on a spacious 
hay, called by the natives Oorou-Langooroo, and by the 
Dutch, Tritons Bay 7 . The fortress, which is called Dubus, 
is situated in 3° 4'2 f S, iat. and 13-4° 16' E. long. 

(I 1 orrest’s Voyage to New Guinea and the Moluccas ; Ley¬ 
den, in Asiatic Researches, vol. x.; Delano’s Voyages an.I 
Travels; KoIlf's Beize door den JVeinig Bekenden Zui - 
ileh) loot Mufulischcn A r chi pci en lungs de Gehcel Onbe- 
kende /Midwest Vast van Nieuw Guinea; and Modem's 
}Wla’d ran eone Brize nar en fangs de Zuidelijken H ast 
Kust van' \ieuic Uians'ii grdnun in 1828.) 

PAPVRUS, in botany, is a Cyperaceous aquatic plant, 
whose soft cellular llowcr-siein a Horded the most autient 
material from which paper was prepared. It has astern 
from three to six feet high, with three acute angles, otto of 
h.-h, according to Bruce, is always opposed to llio current 
of the stream ill w hich it grows, as if io break its force. Its 
leaves are long and grassy, with a sharp keel. The flowers 
which are green, are produced in very largo compound 


! of the incomplete phrase or period, because the two parts 
| (that at the bottom of one page, and that at the tup of the 
next) occur in other parts of the papyus in one continuous 
series. The same characters are often recognised at the coin- 
nieueenientof tbe different pages, and these initials are very 
j often written in red ink. Sometimes the first lines of the 
pages are exactly the same. (‘The British Museum: Egyptian 
Antiquities,’vol, ii., cli. 7, in the Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge .) A framed papyrus (No. l(i) in the Egyptian 
room of the British Museum is a good specimen of (lie style 
of writing. 

Besides the papyri written in the enchorial or common 
language, there arc others marked with hieroglyphic or pic¬ 
torial characters, and these are generally divided by ruled 
lines into narrow columns of one inch or less in breadth, in 
which the symbols are placed one under another, and the 
columns are arranged from right to left, as in the enchorial 
writing. 

Many papyri written in Greek have also been found in 
Egypt, some of which are interesting as being the oldest 
written records of any languago that is understood in gui* 
times. The Greek papyrus of Mr. Grey, now in the British 
Museum, is probably of b.c. 135, and contains the translation 
of a deed of sale, the text of which, in enchorial characters, is 
on a papyrus at Pafis; and another copy, likewise iu enchorial 
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characters, was brought to Berlin from Egypt, by General von 
Minutoli. The identity of the three is proved by their having 
the same registry on them in G reek. An English translation 
of the Greek papyrus is given in the above quoted chapter of 
the ‘ Egyptian Antiquities,’ with the text in the appendix, and 
likewise a translation of a Greek papyrus from Thebes, con¬ 
taining another deed of sale, dated in the reign of Cleopatra 
and Ptolemy her son, about 106 n.c. 

The Egyptian museum at Leyden contains one hundred 
and forty-seven papyri, some in Greek, others in enchorial, 
some in hieroglyphic characters, and some bilingual. 

There is among the Vatican papyri a specimen written in 
the enchorial or common characters, on which Champollion 
finds a date, expressing the twelfth year of Psammeticlius, 
n c. G JO. Several papyrus rolls of the age of Darius, the son 
of Ilystaspes, are said to be in the collections of Paris and 
Turin. 

We have the testimony of Herodotus (v. 68), that 
Egyptian papyrus was an article of commerce, and a ma¬ 
terial for writing long before his time. He calls it byblos, 
from the Egyptian name of the papyrus plant, from which 
perhaps the Greek name 4 biblion,’ for hook, has been de¬ 
rived. There was a town in the Delta called By bins. 1 The 
byblos,* says Herodotus, * annually springs up; after it is 
plucked from the marshes, the lop is cut off and converted 
to a different use from the other parts. The bottom part 
that is left, to the length of about one foot and a half, they 
sell as an eatable commodity.’ And in other passages he 
notices incidentally the uses to which the top part was 
turned. 4 The priests wear shoes made of the byblos; the 
sails of the Egyptian boats are made of byblos; the priests 
read to mo out of a byblos roll the names of three hun¬ 
dred and thirty kings.’ With the possession of Egypt by 
the Greeks the use of papyrus increased, and was for many 
centuries an important branch of export from that country; 
and although linen, parchment, and other kinds of writing 
materials were used, we may infer from passages in antient 
authors that none was in so great demand as papyrus. The 
vast quantity of papyri found at Herculaneum proves the 
extensive use of it in Italy. At the commencement of the 
sixth century Cassiodorus (xi., Ep. 38), in one of his letters, 
congratulated the world on the abolition by king Theodoric 
of the high duty on imported papyrus; and speaks in ani¬ 
mated terms of the usefulness and general use of that 
material. Papyrus continued to he used in Italy till about 
the eleventh or twelfth century, when it was superseded 
by col ton paper introduced from Asia. There is a papyrus 
at Ravenna, of the twelfth century, containing a brief of pope 
Pasdml 11. in favour of that arohiepiscopal see. 

The Egyptian papyri found in rolls under the swathings 
of mummies are often in a good state of preservation, but 
require great care in handling and unrolling them, being 
very dry and brittle to the touch. M. Jotnard ( Description 
de P Egypt# , vol. iii., p. 119) gives useful directions concern¬ 
ing the method for unrolling them. Papyrus rolls are also 
found in earthen vessels. The colour of the papyrus is a 
brownish yellow, and the characters and the drawings are 
in general perfectly legible; in some specimens the writing 
is of a good clear black. A papyrus-book made of sheets of 
papyrus sewed together was brought from Egypt by Dr. 
Hogg, and is now in the British Museum. The MS. is a 
copy, in Greek, of part of the Psalms of David. 

The papyri found at Herculaneum are burnt almost to 
cinders; and after all the trouble which has been taken, and 
the ingenuity that lias been displayed in unrolling and 
deciphering many of them, little or nothing has been found 
worthy of the pains. They consist chiefly of Greek sophists 
and rhetoricians, works on music, medicine, and the arts, 
and some on natural and moral philosophy, Stc. None of 
the lost historical works or fragments have been discovered 
among them. The work, * Ilerculanensium Voluminuui 
qua? supersunt,* published at Naples, the last volume of 
which appeared in 1827, contains the text of the deciphered 
papyri. Many other Greek and Latin papyri of various 
ages arc scattered about the various libraries and museums 
of Europe. 

The papyrus reed has become scarce in Egypt; but it is 
described as still existing about the lake Menzaleh, hear 
Damiat. There is a Sicilian water-plant resembling the 
papyrus, which is found in the Anapus near Syracuse, from 
which some samples of paper have been manufactured in 
recent times, according to the antient method for preparing 
papyrus, which is described by Pliny (xiii. 11, 12). 


Tho name for paper in the Spanish, French, German, and 
English languages is derived from that of papyrus, whilst 
tho Italian lias retained the Latin word ‘ dnuta, ; which was 
used for parchment and other materials fur writing 
PAR OF EXCHANGE. [ExciixmikI 
PAR VAGUM. [Brain.] 

PARA\ or, with its full title, Santa Maria do Bel am 
do Gram Pant , is a town in Brazil, in l* is' S. lat. ami 
‘ 48° 22' W. long. It is built on the eastern banks uf a with* 
river, which is formed by the confluence of tho river Tocan¬ 
tins with the Tagipurii, or southern arm of tho Amazonas, 
and is called Rio do Para. Opposite the town the iiwr is 
about seven miles wide, and this may be considered as iis 
mean width to its mouth, a distance of more than seventy 
miles. This extensive sheet of water contains numerous low 
and woody islands, many of which are connected with one 
another by bunks of mud, with only a few feet of water on 
them. The imvigablo channel is winding and generally of 
no considerable width. The approach of vessels to the town 
is accordingly rather difficult and tedious. On the south 
side of the town is the Rio Guamu, a considerable si ream, 
which joins the Rio do Pars! by a westerly course. Tho 
streets of Paid are wide and straight, and intersect one 
another at right angles. The houses are chiefly built of 
stone, but not high, consisting rarely of more than two 
Hours and frequently of only one. They are only wliue- 
washed, and frequently without glass windows. The cathe¬ 
dral is large and has a fine appearance. The best edifice in 
the town is the College of the Jesuits, now the residence of 
the bishop of Para: apart of the building is occupied by 
tlie college, in which \oung persons study divinity. The 
church contiguous to the college has been converted into 
an hospital. The palace of the governor and the custom¬ 
house are also good buildings. 

In 1820 the population was estimated at 24,600, and it 
has probably increased since that time. It consists of a 
considerable number of creoles and u larger number of 
aborigines, the number of negroes being much less in pro¬ 
portion than in other seaports of Brazil. The Indians are 
occupied as menial servants, fishermen, boatmen, and porters, 
but they do not exercise trades. 

The commerce of Bara, is considerable and increasing, 'file 
exports consist of sugar, rum, molasses, coffee, cacao, cotton, 
vanilla, copaiba, pitch, copal, fustic, timber, wood for 
cabinet-work, tobacco, ropes made from the fibres of palm- 
trees, sarsaparilla, vice, mandioc, starch, Indian rubber, pe- 
chunm-beans, toiiquiu-bcaus, tamarinds, Cassia caryophyl- 
lata, indigo, urn otto, and Brazil nuts. To these must he added 
hides, horns, and horses: the horse* are exported to the 
English islands in the We-.t Indies, especially to Burbudocs. 
The latter articles are supplied by the island of Mu¬ 
mp), which lies opposite the town on the western side of the 
Rio do Para. Only the sugar, rum, molasses, tobacco, 
cotton, and ludian-rubber are obtained in the \icinitv of 
the town; the other articles are brought from the couutii \s 
on both sides of the Amazonas, and frequently from a tbs- 
tance of a thousand miles and more. l\ua sends seveial 
articles of European manufacture by way of the Amazonas 
and Rio Tapayos to the western interior pr<>\inco of Aiailo 
Grosso, from which it receives gold in exchange. Towards 
the end of the last century an attempt was made to lums- 
plunt to the vicinity of this town cinnamon-tree?, clove- 
trees, ami nutmeg-trees, and though the plantations wore 
afterwards neglected, they still exist and supply small 
quantities of these articles for exportation. 

The town was founded in J6J6 by I* rancisco Caldcyra. 
At first its growth was slow, but. since the middle of the !a*t 
century, when Pombal formed a ju*t notion ut the import¬ 
ance of the country near the mouth .>; the Amazonas, lie 
favoured this town, and it prospered accoulingly. ■ from 
that time to 1830 the town increased lather rapidly. In 
1836 its prosperity was checked by an insurrect ju of the 
Indians of the province, who took possession of the town, 
and kept it for about six months: but at present it ns 
nearly recovered from the effects of that disastrous event. 

(Spix and Martius, Peis a in Brazilian; Sui) b ainl 
Lowe’s Journey from Lima to Para.) 

PARABLE (7ramtf3o\/j t * a comparison or similitude ’) is 
defined by Bishop Lowth as ‘a continued narraiive ol a fic¬ 
titious event, applied by way of simile to the illustration <d 
some important truth.’ {Prertecl., x.) R i* !l e l c ‘‘ s °f 
fable, and differs Lorn the apologue by narrating events 
which, though fictitious, are not impossible to have hap- 
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pened. [Fable.] This mode of instruction is of great an¬ 
tiquity, especially among the eastern nations. In the Old 
Testament we have examples of it in tho parable of Nathan 
to David (2 5am., xii. 1-9), in that of tho woman of Tekoah 
V Sam., xiv. 1-13), ami repeatedly in the writings of the 
prophets (/«., v. 1-7 ; /tee*.,xv.,xvi., xix.,xxxiii., &«.). The 
parable of Jothom, which is often spoken of as the most 
antient parable*in existence {Judges, ix. 7-15), is pro¬ 
perly an apologue. In the Now Testament parables form 
a most marked feature of our Saviour’s teaching. (See 
the gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke.) Lowtli lays 
down as the essential qualities of a parable, that the image 
must he well known and applicable to the subject, and 
its meaning dear and definite; it must he elegant and 
beautiful in itself; all its parts and appendages must be 
perspicuous and pertinent; and the literal must never bq 
confounded with the metaphorical sense. 

Many of tho Scripture parables are accompanied by an 
explanation, which, of course, fixes the sense. Where this 
is not (he ca-»e, the intended meaning must he gathered 
from a consideration of tl;; subject-matter of the parable 
itself, the context in whir ii it occurs, and tho circumstances 
under which it was uttcicd. 

Besides its usual si'gi ideation, this word is employed in 
the Scriptures in this following senses *—a proverb, a famous 
vaying, a thing darkly or figuratively expressed, and a visible 
type or emblem. 

PARA'BOLA. The probable origin of tins name, as 
applied to one of the conic sections, may he seen in Rkct- 
awji.k. As in the rase of the other Conk.: Sections 
[Km.M'mk and II yckuhot.\ j, we shall here give a small col¬ 
lection of the mud remarkable properties of this curve. 



. Let a point Pmovo in such a way that its distance S 
from a fixed point S is always the saina as its perpendicular 
distance PM from a given line ML. This point P describes 
what is called a parabola. 

! 2 . The line LS, perpendicular to LM, produced, is the 
axis, or principal diameter; and any line PV parallel to it 
i* called a diameter. The point S is the/omv, and the line 
LM the directrix. The ordinate SK drawn through the 
focus is called the semi-hit us’rectum, and double of it is the 
talas rectum. The same phrase is used*for Ihc ordinate 
drawn through the focus of an ellipse or hyperbola. 

3. SA is equal to AL, and SK to twice AS. 

4. If an ellipse be described with the vertex A and the 
focus S, the farther tho centre is from the point S, the more 
neaily will thu part of the ellipse which falls within a given 
ordinate PN coincide with the corresponding part of the 
parabola: and the same of an hyperbola drawn with the 
vertex A and locus S. And a parabola may ho considered 
as an ellipse or h)pcvl>ola with a given focal distance AS, 
and a centre at an infinite distance. 

5 * yj bi ^s the* angle MPS, and SP is 

<*oual to Si, and AN to AT. The line SY drawn perpen¬ 
dicular to the tangent from the focus alwavs meets PT in a 
point of the tangent drown through A. 

C. If PG be drawn perpendicular t v > PT, then SP is 
equal to SG, and NG is always equal to twice AS. 


7. The square on PN is equal to four times the rectangle 
under AN and AS. 

8. The area ANP is two-thirds of NZ, the rectangle 
under AN aud NP. 

9. If QQ' be drawn parallel to PT through any point V 
of the diameter PV, QQ' is bisected in V, and the square on 
QV is equal to four times the rectangle under SP and 
PV. 

10. The square on SY is equal to tlie rectangle under AS 
and SP. 

In applied mathematics the parabola was formerly of 
great importance, both as being the curve in which a comet 
was supposed to move, and as that in which a can non-bull 
or other projectile would move were it not for the resistance 
of the air. It is still sometimes used as the approximation 
to the elongated ellipse in which a comet moves. For 41 
1 more accurate investigations which deduce the real path of a 
projectile, see Gunnkrv. 

PARABOLOID. The simplest form of this surface is 
the paraboloid of revolution, made by the revolution of a 
parabola about its axis. For the other meanings of the 
term, see Surfaces of the Second Decree. 

PARACE'LSUS, the name commonly given to a very 
extraordinary person, who called himself by the compound 
and high-sounding appellation Phi liphis Aurkolus Theo¬ 
phrastus Paracelsus Bombast, au Hohknheim; to 
which is sometimes added the epithet Kremita . Of all 
these names it is difficult to say which, if any, really be¬ 
longed to him; for though he seems to have liked Then- 
/ hrastus better than any of the others, and sometimes (as 
in his will and his letter to Erasmus) called himself by that 
alone, and though he says, in his book called Paragranam , 

1 Et Naturae et Baptismal is jure Theophrastus hominor,* 
still he was wont to pay so little regard to truth, either in 
his words or actions, that he cannot safely be believed even 
ill such a trifle as this. The place of his birth is equally 
uncertain, hut lie is generally supposed to have been born in 
14!»3, at Kinsiedeln in the canton of Schwyz, the Latin name 
of which, 1 Helvetia; Kremus/ caused him to be sometimes 
| called 1 Kremita.' (See however Haller, Bitdioth. Medic . 
/V<icL,toni.ii.) II is father was a physician, and instructed him 
in alchemy, astrology, and medicine : he was never regularly 
| educated, aud lie confesses hiuiself that he was not fond of 
hooks and had a horror of languages, insomuch that at one 
time ho did not open a book for ton years together. This is 
quite confirmed by tho internal testimony of his writings, 
which are as unintelligible from their style as their sub- 
[ stance. Ho soon commenced a wandering life, and spent 
some years in travelling over almost all Europe and proba- 
j bly several parts of Asia and Africa. lie had a most ardent 
I desire for information of all sorts, and neglected no oppor- 
j t unity of acquiring it; but lie seems to have exercised very 
I little judgment in tlie choice of his informants, and to have 
| consulted conjurors, old women, and quacks of every de- 
! scriptiun, quite as much as physicians and philosophers. 
The most valuable acquisition that he made in his travels 
was an acquaintance with metallic chemistry, by means of 
which lie was enabled to perform several wonderful cures, 

| and thereby laid the foundation of his fame. In 1526 ho was 
! chosen to be professor of medicine and natural philosophy 
I at Basel, and commenced his course of lectures by lighting 
some sulphur in a brazen chafing-dish, and then threw 
into the flume the works of Galen and Avicenna, exclaiming 
! ‘ Sir vos ardebitis in gehenna.* He lectured partly m 
Latin and partly in German, which, together with his sin- 
gului manners aiul the novelty of his opinions:, rendered 
, him extremely popular. In consequence however of a dis¬ 
pute with tho magistrates about the amount of a fee which 
j lie demanded of one of the canons, lie left Basel in about 
a year, and recommenced his wandering life. lie seldom 
i stayed long in one place, but lived chiefly in taverns, where 
ho scarcely ever took off his clothes by day or night; and 
j though he had hitherto lived a very’ temperate life, and 
taken nothing hut water, ho now spent whole nights in 
; drinking with the lowest company. He still maintained 
i his reputation by occasionally effecting some extraordinary 
I cures by means of his powerful medicines, but his failures 
! were equally conspicuous. At last, after passing through 
| many vicissitudes, the boasted possessor of the philosopher’s 
| stone and the elixir of life died in great poverty in 1541, at 
j Salzburg, in the Tyrol, at the early ago of forty-eight. 

As might he expected, Paracelsus has been as much ex- 
1 tolled by his admirers os he was despised and abused by his 
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enemies. With respect to his moral and religious character, 
there seems to have been nothing to admire : he was totally 
destitute of piety, and his theological opinions (if they de¬ 
serve to be called such) were a confused mixture of infidelity, 
heresy, and absurdity: in gluttony and drunkenness, in lying 
and charlatanism, in vanity and arrogance, he lias been 
seldom equalled and never surpassed. If any one is inclined 
to think this judgment of him too harsh ana severe, he will 
find it abundantly confirmed by the passages quoted from 
bis own writings and thoso of his personal acquaintances 
by Lo Clcrc, in the Appendix to his * Hist do la M6d/ His 
intellectual talents and acquirements arc not much more 
deserving of respect; but in order to estimate these fully, 
he must be considered—1, as a chemist; 2, as a physician ; 
and 3, as a philosopher. 1. Asa chemist (though probably 
the ablest, of his time), lie falls far short of his predecessor 
Basil Valentine. ‘ IIis original discoveries/ says Brando, 
in his‘Manual of Chemistry,* ‘are few and unimportant, 
and his great merit lies in the boldness ami assiduity which 
he displayed in introducing chemical preparations into the 
Materia Medial, and in subduing the prejudices of the 
Galenical plnsicians against the productions of the labora¬ 
tory. But though we ran fix upon no particular discovery 
on which to found his merits as a chemist, and though his 
writings are deficient in the acumen and knowledge displayed 
by several of his contemporaries and immediate successors, 
it is undeniable that he gave a most important turn to phar¬ 
maceutical chemistry, and calomel, with a variety of mer¬ 
curial and antimonial preparations, as likewise opium, came 
inio general use/ lie pretended (as was hinted above) to 
possess the secret of the philosopher's stone and the elixir 
of life, besides various other preparations called by strange 
and pompous names, such as ‘the Quintessence/ ‘the Ar¬ 
canum of Vitriol/ ‘Azoth/ &e: the composition of his 
‘Laudanum* he is supposed never to have revealed, and in 
the short dictionary at the end of his works we are merely 
told that 1 LaudanumTheophr. Paracclsicsl medicina laude 
digna, ex duabus tantum rebus constans, quibus excellen- 
tiorcs in mundo reperiri nequeunt, qua morbos omnes fere 
curabat.* 2. As a physician be cannot lay claim to any 
scientific skill; and though his epitaph declares that * Le- 
prain, Pudagrain, llydropisim, aliuquu iusauabilia corporis 
contagia mirifica arte sustulit/ we are told on the other 
hand that ‘ he killed many of his patients, or at least made 
them worse than they were before/ (Libavius, Hist. Runic. 
Amwutd.y quoted by Le Clere.) His medical writings are 
full either of credulity or imposture. He sa)s that it is 
possible for a man alone to create a living child resembling 
in every respect those born of women, only much smaller, 
and he gives directions for doing so, too absurd and indecent 
to he quoted. He explains minutely the analogy which lie 
supposes to exist between the Macrocosmus , or external 
world, and the Micracosmus, or human body, and says that 
every physician ought to be able to point out in man the east 
and west, the signs of the zodiac, &c. ( Paragranum , Tract. 

2.) He says that the humau body consists of nothing but sul¬ 
phur, mercury, and salt. ( Paramirum , lib. i.) He professes 
liis belief in magic (though in this he was not more credu¬ 
lous than his contemporaries), and boasts of having received 
letters from Galen, and of having disputed with Avicenna in 
the vestibule of the infernal regions. ( Paragranum , Prcef.) 
Some of his most remarkable cures were cases of syphilitic 
and other obstinate ulcers, and bis ‘Chirurgia Magna* anil 
‘Chirurgia Minor* have been more esteemed than perhaps 
any of liis other works. In extracting an arrow or other 
weapon from a wound, ho recommends (when all other 
means fail) the use of certain verba constellate, which will 
infallibly succeed. 3. With respect to his philosophical (or 
thensnjihical) opinions, it is very difficult to discover what 
they were, not only from the great obscurity of the subject- 
matter of his works, but also from the new words that he 
invents, and still more from the peculiar and arbitrary 
senses that he puts upon those in common use. Iliad us, 
Piaster, ldechtram, Domor, Cagastrum, Evester, Tfarames, 
Dualech, &c., are some of those invented by himself, and 
of which no intelligible explanation is to bo found. ‘ lie 
made great use/ says Tennemann l Manual of Philos,) ‘ of 
the cabalistic writers, whom he endeavoured to render po¬ 
pular. and expounded with a li\ely imagination. Among 
his principal mystic notions were those of an internal illu¬ 
mination, an emanation from the Divinity, the universal 
harmony of nil things, the influence of the stars on the 
sublunar world, and the vitality of the elements, which he 


regarded as spirits encased in the visible bodies presented 
to our senses ‘These are/ says Dallam (Liter, of Europe) 
the silvams (sylphs), undines, or nymphs, gnomes, and sala¬ 
manders. It is thus observable that he first gave these 
names, which rendered afterwards the RiNicmcian tables 
so celebrated. These live w i* 1 . man,and sometimes (except 
the salamanders) bear chihhen to him; they know future 
events and reveal them to us; they are also guardians of 
hidden treasures, which tqay be obtained by their means/ 
The writer may apologise in Hallam’s words, and contra 
that ‘ he may perhaps have said too much about paradox™ 
so absurd and mendacious; but literature is a garden of 
weeds as well as of flowers, and Paracelsus forms a link in 
tlie history of opinion which should not be overlooked.* Ills 
works, part of which are written in German and part in Latin, 
and of which a complete list is given by llaller, in his ‘ Bi- 
blioth. Medic. Piact./ were published in Latin at Frankfort, 
Hi03, in 10 vols. 4fo., anil in German, by Huser, at Basel, 
158'J-OO, also ill 10 vols. 4to. For more particulars respect¬ 
ing Paracelsus and bis opinions, see Lo Clere, llist. da /<* 

Med.; Sprengel, Hist, de la Med.; Bnicker. Hist. Crit. 
P/ulosoph.: Rixner unil Siber, Lvhen and Lehrnu inungen 
berahmter Physilur , §c.. % lift. J, Sulzb., Nvo., is 10. 

PARACENTRIC, or ‘towards the centre/ a term some¬ 
times used, as in paracentric velocity, which means the rate 
at which a moving body approaches a certain centre without 
reference to the rate at which it moves in space. 

PA 11 ACE P H A LOTI 10 R A, M.dc Blainville'a name for 
his second class of Mahicozoaria , which is divided by him 
into the subclasses Parucephnlophora diuica . Paracephafn* 
phora tnnnoica, and Paracephalophura hermaphrndita. 
[Malacology.] 

PARACHUTE, a French word, signifying a means of 
preventing a fall. The first part of the word, para % is 
perhaps of Greek origin : the second part is the French 
word chute , a fall, which is of Latin origin. 

A parachute is a machine attached to a baHnon, and is in¬ 
tended to convey the aeronaut gently to the earth, in case 
of an accident happening to the balloon. It ii in .shape like 
an umbrella, and its construction may be understood by 
supposing the umbrella to he large and .strong; to Ik* pro- 
vided with ropes or stays fastened to the extremities of the 
whalebones, and brought, flown to the handle, where they 
must be fixed, so as to prevent 1 lie? umbrella from turning 
inside outwards. Instead of the slick, suppose a metal tube 
to he fixed in the centre, with a rope passing through it, at¬ 
tached by its upper extremity to the balloon, and by its 
lower end to a tub or ear. This machine L a parachute: 
while ascending, it will he like a dosed umbrella, but it 
may at any moment be detached from the balloon by cutting 
the end of the rope which is tied to the car; the resistance 
of the air will then cause it to expand, anil will at the same 
lime retard the velocity of descent. 

The idea of using such a machine to break, the fall from 
a high place is not new. Nearly two centuries ago De la 
Louhere relates that, a man was in the habit of amusing the 
court of Siam by descending from a considerable height with 
such a contrivance. He used two umbrellas, fastened by 
long slender handles to a girdle tied round liis wai.-t; ‘ le 
vent le porloit an hazard, tantost turn*, tantml sur des 
arbros, oil sur los niaisons, et tantost dans la riviere’ fvol. i., 
p. 145, Amsterdam, lfi‘J l). The experiment was repeated in 
France in 17S3, by M. lo Normaml, who leaped safely from 
the window of a house with a stout u iIndia in his hand 
of thirty inches in diameter. The decent from a balloon 
was first tried on a dog by Blanchard, at Strashurg, in Au¬ 
gust, 1787. The animal was detached at ;i 'might consider¬ 
ably greater than a mile, ami he reached the ground .in 
safety. Blanchard was loss fortunate in a subsequent ex¬ 
periment on liis own person at Basic, where lie broke lus 
leg by too rapid a descent. Gafhorin was the next adven¬ 
turer; lie succeeded in a trial at Baris on the 21s. of Octo¬ 
ber, 1707. though the parachute oscillated a good deal. On 
the 4th of September, 1*02, Garnerin made a second descent, 
which was less successful than his first; he left St. Gn.r--c;’•< 
Parade, North Audley Street, in a parachute thirty feet in 
diameter (one account says twenty-three feet), rose in about 
eight minutes to a height estimated at 8000 feet, and then 
cut the rope which attached him to the balloon. Unluckily 
the parachute remained closed, and for a few moments its 
motion was frightfully ranid; but at length ii hurst open 
with-some violence, and the descent, became gradual; the 
shock however bud caused such an oscillation in the machine 
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that it appeared to the spectators to be at times quite liovi- j 
zontal. But the vibration diminished as the parachute j 
neared the ground, and Garner in alighted safe in u field ' 
near the Small-pox Hospital in St. Pancras. But although 
safe, he was unable to speak, blood issued from his ears and 
uo.-'c, and he was in a state of great agitation; lie had re¬ 
ceived a severe shock from the first rapid descent, and its 
sudden cessation; but the consequences were less serious 
than might have been anticipated, and he was well enough 
in a few minutes to address the crowds assembled to witness 
the attempt; the same shock had broken one of the stays, 
and this probably was partly the cause of the great oscilla¬ 
tion. We are not aware that Garnerin ever repeatod the 
experiment, but the writer of this notice in 1816 twice wit¬ 
nessed the descent of Miss Garnerin, bis daughter, from 
great elevations; in both cases the fall was gradual and 
easy; and in one lie saw her in less than a minute al ter she 
reached the ground, and before she left the car; sho did 
not then appear in the smallest degree discomposed. 

An unhappy and fatal experiment was recently tried in 
LoiTdon by Mr. Cocking. This gentleman (incorrectly in 
our opinion) attributed the dangerous vibration of Garnerin’s 
parachute to its general form; and supposed that if, instead 
of having the hollow side downwards, a parachute were 
made like an umbrella turned upside clown, there would bo 
no disturbance in its descent. He therefore made ono in 
this form. The diameter was thirty-four foot, and as it 
would have a tendency to close in its descent, he endeavoured 
to prevent this by putting a heavy wooden hoop around it; 
it had also a hole in the middle six feet in diameter. The 
balloon to which this ponderous machine was attached left 
Vjuixhall Guldens on the 24th of July, 1837, and the con¬ 
sequence was what might have been anticipated. As soon 
as the parachute was cut away.it fell with rapidity; its 
vibrations were violent, the large hoop broke, anil Cocking 
fell, dreadfully mutilated, at Lee near Black heath, about 
six miles from the scene <*f his ascent. 

The result In 1 nearly been equally fatal to the persons in 
the ear of the balloon : the sudden liberation of the parachute 
caused such a rapid ascent that the gas was forced out with 
great rapidity, and for nearly five minutes they were so com¬ 
pletely enveloped with it that for a time they wero deprived 
of sight and mi fibred gr-at nain. Most luckily they had 
provided a large silken bag full of atmospheric air and fur¬ 
nished with two metal tubes; these they applied to their 
mo.it hs and were thus enabled to breathe ; without such a 
precaution suffocation would have been inevitable. 

Three formulas have been given for calculating the velo¬ 
city of descent of a parachute. They are— 
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forms a compound in which an equivalent of oxygen is 
combined with 8 equivalents of carbon and 4 equivalents of 
uzote: it is therefore probably composed of these proportions 
of tho last-named elements. ’ 

PARADISE (irapadtiaoc) is a word of Persian origin, 
signifying a kind of park or pleasure-ground enclosed with 
walls,’and well watered and planted, and stocked with ani¬ 
mals for the chase. (Pollux, ix. 13; Gellius, ii. 19.) It was 
adopted into the Groek language, and applied to any plea¬ 
sant place. The Sepiuagint translators use this word for 

H)T13. the garden qf Eden, where God placed the first man 

upon his creation. ( Gen ., ii. 8; iii. 23.) Respecting the 
situation of this place we are told, in Gen. ii. 8-14, that it 
lay eastward in too land of Eden, and that it was watered 
by a river, which, after passing through the garden, divided 
into four streams, of which the first, Pison, compassed ihc 
land of Havii&h, where there was gold, bdellium (either the 
pearl or a sort of gum resin), and the onyx stone; tho 
second, Gihon, compassed the land of Cush; the third was 
Hiddekel (the Tigris), which went towards the east of As¬ 
syria ; tho fourth was tho Euphrates. Any attempt there¬ 
fore to determine tho site of Paradise must have for its 
object to find two other rivers which are so connected with 
the Euphrates and the Tigris that they all four may have 
been branches of ono chief stream. Calvin, Bochavt, and 
others attempt to solve the difficulty by supposing the words 
in Gen. ii. 8, to mean that the river which flowed through 
Paradise in one stream was formed by the confluence of two 
rivers where it entered the garden on the north (namely, the 
Euphrates and the Tigris), and that it divided into two 
others where it left the garden at the south, namely, the 
4wo mouths of the river formed by the union of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, now the Shat el Arab. On this 
hypothesis Cush corresponds to the present Khuzi&t&n, the 
nntient Susiana, or Xissia, and H&vilali to the neighbouring 
part of Arabia, which in antient times did produce gold, 
and in which Strabo places a people called XavXoraioi (xvi. 
7oD. Eden would then stand near the modern Korna, at 
ihc confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates. To this theory 
it lias been objected that it uses the word Cush in a sense 
not supported by the other passages of Scripture in which 
that name occurs; that it is not clear that the Shat el Atab 
bad nntionfly two mouths, and that if it had, such streams 
would not be spoken of as rivers of tho same class as the 
Euphrates and Tigris; and lastly,that tho interpretation 
put upon the words of Gen. ii. 8, is not a natural one. 

Another theory places Paradise in the neighbourhood of 
Babylon, and finds the Pison and Gihon in two of the canals 
of the Euphrates. 

Roland and Calmet place Eden in tho high lands of Ar¬ 
menia, considering that the text {Gen. ii. 8) points to a 
position near the sources of the four rivers. They make the 
Pison the Phasis, the Gihon the Araxes (which is still 
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in which tv is the weight in pounds avoirdupois; d, the dia- 
inutrruf the parachute; r, tho number of feet fall per second. 

At om ding to the first of these, if a parachute be 50 feel 
in diameter and weigh 529 lbs., it will fall 11*96 feet in u 
second ; according to the second, tho fall will be 13*01 feet; 
according to tho third, 15*17 lect: the truth may lie be¬ 
tween. 

In these llirec cases, the shock felt on landing would bo 
nearly equal to that caused by a leap from heights represented \ 

by tin* follow ing three formulas respectively:—10 1 ^ ; 1 2*4 ^; j 

16*9^; being, under the given circumstances, something I 

less than 2 lV«q r, inches, Z feet 8 inches, and 3 feet 7 inches. 

PAR A CYANOGEN. When cyanogen is obtained 
heating hi«'\;uu(lo of mercury in a retort, there remains in 
it u dark-coloured substance, which was found by Professor 
Johnston to ho similar in composition to cyanogen, that is, 
composed ot 2 oquiwdents of carbon 12, and l equivalent 
ot azote 14 = 2>. It appears therefore that it is a bicar- 
burct of azote, isomeric \yi«h cyanogen, but differing from 
it essentially in its physical and chemical properties, the 
- ara«.yanogeu being solid and <*ymogen gaseous in its form. 
This compound is also formed when meicury is kept in an 
alcoholic solution of cyanogen. 

Paracyanogen is soluble in sulphuric and nitric acids, and j 


called by the Persians Jihon ), Havilali the land of Colchis, 
and Cush the country of the Cosscoi (Strabo, xi. 522; xvi. 
744; Diod. Sic., xvii. 111). The opinion of Michaelis is only 
slightly different from this; he takes the Gihon to be the 
Oxus. The Phasis of the antients however rose not in Arme¬ 
nia, but in Colchis. 

Some writers suppose that the deluge has so altered the 
physical features of Asia, that it is in vain to search for any 
place answering to the description given in Genesis. But 
any one must perceive that the author of that book could 
haw no object in writing'tho minute account which he has 
given of tho position of Paradise, if some spot corresponding 
i« hi > description did not exist on the face of the earth when 
he wrote. It must bo admitted however that all the 
attempts hitherto made to discover the true position of this 
place are perfectly unsatisfactory. 

(Winer's Biblisches Beahrorterbuch, art. ‘Eden;’ E. F. 
C. Rosenmullcr’s Handbuch der Bill. Alterthumsk., t. i., p. 
I72,&«.) 

Paradise, in the New Testament, is used for the abode of 
the departed spirits of the good between death and the 
resurrection. 

(Kuinool, Nov. Test. Lib . Hist., note on Luke , xxiii. 44 ; 
Doddridge’s Family Expositor , note on 1 Cor., xii. 4; Hors¬ 
ley’s LMllh Sfirman.) 

PAIIADI'SEA (Zoology). [Bird ok Paradise.] 

PAR ADI'S I, COUNT AGOSTINO, was the great-ne¬ 
phew of Agostino Paradisi. author of the 1 Atenco dell* 
Uomo nobilo.’ He was born at Vignola, in the territory of 
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Reggio, April ‘25th, 1736, and was educated at the Collegio 
Nazareno at Rome, on returning from which he prosecuted 
his studies diligently, and among the rest, applied himself 
to that of English literature. His talent for poetry displayed 
itself at an early age, and when only sixteen he was ad¬ 
mitted member of an ‘accademia' at Reggio, where both 
his poetical compositions and his dissertations obtained for 
him great distinction. He afterwards visited.Genoa, Venice, 
and Bologna, in which last place he bottamefcacquainted 
with the Marquis Albergati Capacelli, and roared with 
him in some of bis dramatic compositions. On the death 
of the Abbate Salandri, in 1771, Count Firmian, the Austrian 
minister, invited Paradisi to accept the office of perpetual 
secretary in the academy of Mantua; but the duke of Mo¬ 
dena appointed him professor of civil economy and lecturer 
on belles-lettres in the university of that- city; and after¬ 
wards (1776) bestowed on him the title of O0unt. During 
the eight years that he filled that chair, his leetures obtained 
for him the applause not only of his own countrymen, but 
of many eminent foreigners. In 1780 he returned to Reg¬ 
gio, where he hold a distinguished civil employment, de¬ 
voting his leisure to literary pursuits; but his health now 
began to decline, and he was attacked with dropsy in the 
chest, which disorder carried him off, February 19th, 1763, 
m his forty-seventh year. 

Besides his 4 versi sciolti.’ or poems in blank verse, which 
are esteemed both for their elegance of style and their 
moral value, he published three volumes of tragedies, 
translated f-om the French, including an original one en¬ 
titled * Lo Epitidi.’ Among his prose writings, his 61oge 
on Montecuculi is considered a masterpiece of its kind. 
His * Saggio sopra l’Entusiasmo nolle Bello Arti,’ shows 
his ability as a philosophical critic; while his knowledge 
of jurisprudence and civil economy is displayed in his 1 Pare re 
Kconomieo,’ and other productions of that kind. 

PAR'ADOX (from wctpdSoKoc, ‘contrary to received opi¬ 
nion’) is a term applied to a proposition which is opposed to 
the general belief, or to one which appears at first sight to 
contradict some previously ascertained truth. The nature 
of a paradox and the distinction between it and a contra¬ 
diction is clearly explained in the following sentonce from 
Bishop Horsley’s 19th Sermon 4 When two distinct propo¬ 
sitions are separately proved, each by its proper evidence, it 
is not a reason for denying either, that the human mind, 
upon the first hasly view, imagines a repugnance, and may 
perhaps find a difficulty in connecting them, even after the 
distinct proof of each is clearly perceived and understood. 
There is a wide difference between a paradox and a contra¬ 
diction. Both indeed consist of two distinct propositions, 
and so far only are they alike; for of the two parts of a 
contradiction, the one or the other must necessarily be 
false: of a paradox, both are often true, and yet, when proved 
to bo true, may continue paradoxical. This is the necessary 
consequence of our partial view of things. An intellect to 
which nothing should be paradoxical would be infinite. . . 
In all these cases there is generally in the nature of things a 
limit to each of the two contrasted, propositions, beyond 
which neither can be extended without implying the false¬ 
hood of the other, and changing the paradox into a contra¬ 
diction; and the whole difficulty of perceiving the connec¬ 
tion and agreement between such propositions arises from 
this circumstance, that by some inattention of the mind 
these limits are overlooked.’ 

This word was also used by the Greeks for a remarkable 
saying. Cicero, in his work entitled ‘Paradoxa,* illustrates 
six of tlicso paradoxes, borrowed from the Greek stoics. 
These propositions are the following:—1, The honourable 
is the only good. 2, Virtue is sufficient for happiness. 
3, All sins and right actions are equal. 4, Every fool is 
mad. 5, Tho wise man alone is free, and every fool is a 
slave. 6, Tho wise man alone is rich. 

PARA F FIN. [Hydrogen— Carburets.] 

PARAGUAY is a republic of South America, situated 
nearly in the centre of that continent, between 20° and 
27° 30' S. lat. and 55* and 62® W. long. It extends in length 
from south to north about 500 miles, and its average width 
may be about 200 miles. The area consequently may be 
estimated at about 100,000 square miles, or perhaps some¬ 
what less; so that it covers a surface of about 16,U00 square 
miles more than Great Britain. On its western side runs 
the Paraguay river, which divides it from the desert called 
the Gran Chaco, which is included in the territories of the ; 
federal republic of La Plata. On the east and south Hows 
P. C., No. 1067. 


the Parani, which separates it from the Brazilian province 
of S. Paulo, and from the state of Corricntcs, which is a 
part of the republic of La Plata. On the north it bordeis 
on the Brazilian province of Matto Grosso, and in this part 
the boundary-line runs partly along tlio range of tho 
Amamb&hy Mountains, and partly follows the course of the 
river Yvincima. The northern frontier however is not 
exactly determined, as tho gveater part of it is still in the 
possession of two independent tribes of natives, the Mbayfis 
and Guaycurus, and no settlements of whites have been 
formed either on the side of Brazil or on that of Paraguay. 

Surface and Soil .—The northern part of tho country is 
mountainous. From the Serra Seiada, one of the mountain 
ranges which traverse the middle of Brazil from east to 
west, a branch detaches itself near 55° W. long, and 17° S. 
lat This branch runs for some distance south-south-west, 
and then south, dividing the tributaries of the Parani, 
which run east, from those of the Paraguay, which run west. 
This range is called Sierra Amambahy, and under that 
name it enters Paraguay near 20° S. lat. It continues in 
a southern direction to the vicinity of 24® S. lat., where it 
turns eastward and terminates cn the banks of the Rio 
Parang, opposite the Salto Grande dc Sette Quedas. [Bra¬ 
zil.] This range is called Sierra Maracaju, where it runs 
west and east. That portion of Paraguay which lies on 
the east and north of this range is little known, as it is 
possessed by native tribes, ami only occasionally visited by 
whites. It seems to have a very broken surface, exhibiting 
a succession of valleys and ranges of high hills, all covered 
with tall forest-trees. The rivers which descend from it are 
full of rapids and cataracts. The country west of tho 
Sierra Amambahy seems to he less mountainous, hut has 
likewise a broken surface, and its rivers run with great 
velocity, though their course is less interrupted by rapids. 
It is also well wooded, and in general of great fertility, 
but hitherto the whites have not setLled in tins part. Thus 
it may be said that one half of the countries included within 
the boundary of Paraguay, properly speaking, do not be¬ 
long to it. 

The remainder, or that part which is situated south of 
24® S. lat., is one of the most fertile and most pleasant 
countries of South America. The greater part of the sur¬ 
face is a succession of hills and gently sloping eminences, 
and broad open valleys intersected here and there wirh 
lakes. The lower grounds and plains are in somo tracts 
savannahs , and afford excellent pasturc-grouml; single 
palm-trees are dispersed over them. The hills and slopes 
however are wooded from the top to the bottom, and fre¬ 
quently with stately forest-trees. The vigorous vegetation 
shows tho great fertility of the soil, which is still more evi¬ 
dently proved by the extent of cultivation. Though cultiva¬ 
tion generally occurs only in detached patches and isolated 
tracts, it is certain that no part of the interior of America 
has so large a proportion of the soil under cultivat ion as the 
southern half of Paraguay. But there are some tracts less 
favourable for agriculture. Nearly thirty miles south of 
Assuncion begins a low tract of alluvial soil, which is 
covered with extensive marshes partly occupied by shallow 
pools of water. It is several miles in width, and extends 
along tho Paraguay to its junction with the Pnrnnfi. 
Though in general destitute of trees, it is separated from the 
banks of the river by forests, which supply occupation to a 
small number of wood-cutters, the only inhabitants of this 
tract, who are frequently swept away by diseases engen¬ 
dered by the vapours which rise in hot. weather from 
the swamps. Near the place where the Paraguay joins the 
Parana the country is more elevated, and its suit ace is 
overgrown with thorny acacias and underwood of every 
kind? But along the Parana other trucis of marshy ground 
of a similar description extend as far as the island of Apipc, 
from which to the Salto de Sette Quedas the hills and ele¬ 
vated ground conic dose up to the hanks of tin river. This 
latter tract however is less populous and cultivated thantlm 
centre and western part of the country, apparently not from 
want of fertility, but because it has not the same means of 
sending its produce to market. 

Iiivers. —The two rivers which enclose Paraguay on three 
sides differ greatly in their character as navigable rivers. 
The Paraguay is navigable in all ifs extent within this 
country, though its course is rather rapid at its northern 
extremity near the rocky barrier called Fccho dos Morros 
(21° 20' S. lat.). [Brazil, v., p. 356.] Vessels of 300 tons 
burthen may ascend it as far as Assuncion, and smaller vea- 
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gels several hundred miles within the boundary of Brazil. 
The Parani, which runs along the eastern side of the 
country, is much less favourable to navigation. The groat 
cataract, called Salto d© Sette Quedas, near 24° S. lot. 
[Brazil, v„ 357], forms an insuperable impediment to navi¬ 
gation. Even lower down there occur several difficult pas¬ 
sages, where the river descends in long rapids over rocky 
shoals; the last cataract occurs at the island of Apipe, 
where the river runs westward to its junction with the Pa¬ 
raguay. Vessels of 300 tons burthen ascend to this island 
to take in timber. Some of the smaller rivers which join 
the Paraguay, are navigable to a short distance from tneir 
junction with it, but one of them, theTibiquari, is navigable 
above a hundred miles. It drains the southern portion of 
the country, and falls into the Paraguay near 26° 30*. 

Climate and Proditntions.—'Parixgimy enjoys the advan¬ 
tages of the intcrtropical rains. The rainy season occurs in 
the months when the sun is in the southern hemisphere. 
The rains are far less abundant than nearer the equator, but 
sufficient to bring the fertility of the soil into full action. 
No meteorological observations have been published. In 
general the climate is said to be pleasant, and the hoat 
rarely oppressive. The country is healthy, except the 
swampy tracts already noticed. 

The principal articles cultivated as food are maize, batatas, 
mandioc, yucca-root, and beans. The cultivation of the 
sugar-cane, tobacco, and cotton is rather extensive. The 
principal fruit-trees are oranges and flgs. With the excep¬ 
tion of the yucca-root, tlie vegetables are bad, and consist 
chielly of onions, capsicums, and garlic. Water-melons and 
musk-melons aro abundant and good. 

Paraguay possesses greut wealth in its forests, which 
contain numerous species of lofty timber-trees, and dyo- 
woods for tanning and other purposes. Severul of them 
produce gums uiul Indian-rubher, and others are used for 
cabinet-work. All the vessels that navigate the rivers Para¬ 
guay and Parana are built of timber supplied by this country, 
and the ropes are made of the fibres of different plants 
which grow there, but it is said that they ure soon spoiled 
by friction or water. The most remarkable of the 
trees is that which yields the famous herb called mute, or 
Paraguay tea [Tka, Paraguay], and which is extensively 
used in the southern countries of South America as a be¬ 
verage. The country which separates the yerbalex (or 
forests from which the leaf is procured) from the Paraguay 
is without cultivation, and covered with thorny trees inter¬ 
sected by marshy grounds. 

As Paraguay does not contain such extensive prairies as 
those which occur in all the surrounding countries, the 
number of horses, mules, and cattle is not so great, but it is 
sufficient for the internal consumption. Most of the 
animals peculiar to South America are found in this 
country ; and the monkeys commit great depredations on 
the fruit-trees and corn*fields. Various kinds of birds, ns 
parrots and panoquets, pheasants, toucans, humming-birds, 
and cockatoos, are numerous. The royal duck, or pa to-real, 
is nearly as large as a goose, with a red and varied plumage. 
Wild bees are found in great numbers in the woods, and 
both honey and wax constitute articles of export. The 
large tints of this country have attracted the attention of 
naturalists on account of the extensive habitations which 
they build. The mineral productions are not known. Ac¬ 
cording to the statement of the Jesuits, there is neither iron 
nor copper in this country. 

Inhabitants. —The population of Paraguay is differently 
stated between 300,000 and half a million. In a few of the 
towns und their vicinity live a comparatively small number 
of whites, and a large, number of mestizos, or descendants 
of Spaniards and Indians. The latter have the nir and ap¬ 
pearance of descendants of Europeans. Both these classes 
understand und commonly speak ihe language? of the Gua¬ 
ranis. This numerous tribe of aborigines, owing to the 
unremitting cure of the Jesuits for a period of about eighty 
years, have almost entirely adopted the agriculture 
and arts ot Europe, as far as they are fit for a nation in¬ 
habiting a country different in climate and other natural 
features. The Guaranis compose the bulk of the population, 
and in their manners and civilization approach nearer tho 
v \*te« who lsoside among them than any other of the abori¬ 
ginal tribes of America: it may therefore ho hoped that ii\ 
course of time the whole population will coalesce in such a 
manner as to constitute ono nation, by which all that ani¬ 
mosity will be removed, which, in other parts of America 


exists between the different races inhabiting one country. 
The political 'events which, in the last thirty years, have 
occurred m Paraguay, must greatly contribute to bring 
about such a uqioft between these races. Some other tribes, 
as the Payaguas and Naliettnga, are dispersed among the 
Guaranis, but they consist of a small number of individuals. 

Political Division and Towns .—Tbe republic is divided 
into eight departments, called, after their capitals, Assun- 
cion, Concepcion, Santiago, Villa-rica, Curuguaty, Cande¬ 
laria, S. Fernando, and jfcnta Hermengilda. The capital 
of the republic is Assufiehm, which is built near the banks 
of the Paraguay river, in the, form of an amphitheatre. .Pro¬ 
perly speaking, the town consists only of one street of con¬ 
siderable .length, which is surrounded by several lanes, 
and a great number of small houses, standing apart, and 
surrounded by groves of ofange-trees. Most of the houses 
are small, even in the principal street, and consist only of 
a little shop with two or throe apartments attached 
to it. The main apartment generally opens directly on the 
street, without any intervening passage. Few of the houses 
have flat roofs; tho greater part are covered with tiles. The 
cathedral is a building without any pretensions. The govern¬ 
ment-house is an extensive edifice, but it has only one lloor, 
and is built without taste. The best buildings of the town are 
a few convents. The inhabitants are mostly tho descendants 
of Europeans and Indians; there are a lew negroes, but not 
many mulattoes among them. The population amounts to 
about 10,000 souls. Some of the other towns aro said to 
contain from 2000 to 4000 inhabitants, as V ilia Reale de 
Concepcion, Villa-rica, Curuguaty, Cazapk, and Neembucu. 

Commerce .—A country so fertile and so rich in vegetable 
products as Paraguay, besides being inhabited by a popula¬ 
tion accustomed to the wants of Europeans, might carry on 
a considerable commerce, and such indeed was carried on 
before it$ independence, when it had a free intercourse with 
Buenos Ayres and tho other towns of La Plata. The ex¬ 
ports from Paraguay to Buenos Ayres ulone were then esti¬ 
mated at one million and a half of dollars, or 337,500/. 
Tlic\ consisted of about eight million pounds of man'\ or 
Paraguay tea, of one million pounds of tobacco, besides 
cot ton, sugar, molasses, spirits, &e. As the countries far¬ 
ther sooth are cither entirely destitute of trees or have no 
timhoi-tiers, the exportation of timber was very consider¬ 
able, and most of they esse Is were built in Paraguay. But 
since Dr. Francia has become dictator, he has forbidden all 
commerce with foreign nations, and even with the neigh¬ 
bouring provinces, and ho allows no one to leave Paraguay 
when hr has once entered it. 

History .—After the Spaniards had discovered the wide 
embouchure of the La Plata river, they sailed upwards, and 
tried to establish a colony on the banks of the river. But 
two attempts of this kind failed. The settlements con¬ 
tained only a small number of settlers, who were soon 
destroyed by the warlike natives of the plains. In 1535, 
the Adelantado, Don Pedro de Mendoza, was sent with a 
considerable number of vessels to found a great colony. lie 
did not consider the nuked countries on both sides of the 
river fit for such a purpose, and therefore he sailed up the 
Parana and Paraguay for nearly a thousand miles, until lio 
came to Paraguay, where he founded the town of Assuncion. 
hrom this place the Spaniards by degrees spread over all 
the countries of South-America south of 20° S. lat. and east 
of the Andes. In the sixteenth century, the Jesuits were 
sent to those parts for the purpose of converting the natives 
| to 'Christianity, Their success was not great until they ob¬ 
tained fiom the Spanish court a mandate (about ifiyti), for¬ 
bidding all other Spaniards to enter their Missioned without 
their permission. The Jesuits settled among the numerous 
tribe called the Guaranis, on both sides of the river Purnnl 
above the island of Apip6, and succeeded in bringing them 
to a certain decree of civilization. When the Jesuits were 
expelled, in 1767, the Missiones were inhabited by more 
than 100,000 civilised Indians, of whom perhaps less than 
half the number were in Paraguay. They afterwards dis¬ 
persed through different parts of La Plata, but it seems that 
the majority settled in Paraguay, which after that time was 
entirely ^subjected to the viceroy of Buenos Ayres. In 
1810, when a government was constituted in Buenos Ayres, 
independent of the then existing authorities in Spain, Pa¬ 
raguay refused to acknowledge this government, and de¬ 
feated General Belgrano, who had been sent to bring Para¬ 
guay to obedience* The country soon after declared its 
independence. After some changes in the government, 
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Doctor Ga&par Rodriguez de Francia became dictator ; and 
though his measures do not agree with our conceptions of 
a wise government! he has preserved the country from all 
the misery which the othpr South American republics have 
abundantly experienced in their continual disseritions and 
civil wars. His policy of excluding all foreigners from the 
country must contribute greatly to consolidate tbe different 
elements of the population into one mass, and to form them 
into a nation. 

(Parish’s Buenos Ayres and the Provinces qf the Bio de la 
Plata; Robertson’s Letters from Paraguay; Beaumonts 
Travels in Buenos Ayres*) 

PARAGUAY TEA. [Tka, Paraguay.] 

PARAIBA, or more correctly PARAH YBA, is a river in 
Brazil. It drains the littoral region of that country, which 
extends between 43° and 47° W. long, and between 21° and 
23° 30' S. lat., and is enclosed on the south by the Serra do 
Mar, and on tho north by tbe Serra de Mantequeira and 
one of its branches called Serra de Frecheira. This river 
has a comparatively short course, but deserves notice because 
it drains the country lying to the north of the capital of the 
Brazilian empire, and is the first important river to be passed 
in proceeding into tbe interior of that country. The valley 
enclosed by tbe two ranges above mentioned is traversed 
longitudinally by a ridge of mountains of inferior elevation, 
called Serra de Parahyba. The river rises, where this in¬ 
ferior ridge is connected with the Serra do Mar, near 4 4® 
30' W. long., and flows, under the name of Parabytinga, west¬ 
ward, until, after a course of about 100 miles, and near 46° 
W. long., it turns north-east by a bend forming a very acute 
angle near the Aldea de Escada. As the river in this upper 
part of its course descends in a valley, the slope of which is 
considerable, the current is too vapid to admit any kind of 
navigation. From the Aldea de Escada the river runs east- 
north-east through a valley enclosed by the Serra de Para¬ 
hyba on the south and the Senas de Martequeira and 
Frecheira on the north, until it falls into the Atlantic about 
20 miles north of Cape de S. Thome, near 41° W. long. Its 
course in this valley exceeds 400 miles, so that it runs alto 
gather above 500 miles. From the Aldea de Escada to the 
small town of Pendamonliangaba, a distance of 50 miles, the 
level part of the valley is somo miles wide, and the current 
of the river rather gentle and regular, and it is accordingly 
navigated. Lower down however there occur several rapids | 
and tails, as the valley grows narrower and the mountains 
approach close to the banks of the river. About 20 miles 
below Lor6na, the bed of the river, which has enlarged to 
the width of half a mile, is contracted to about 10 yards by 
a long wall of rock on both sides, which is more than GO feet 
high and 600 yards long. Farther down it receives the 
waters of two considerable tributaries, the Rio Paruhybuna 
and Rio Pomba, each of which runs above 100 miles. The 
lust of its uumcrous falls is that of S. Fideles, which is 
somewhat more than 50 miles from its mouth, and to the 
base of this cataract large river-boats ascend. Tho greater 
part of the valley of this river is still in its natural state, 
being covered with trees of high growth, which more than 
iu any part of Brazil exhibit that vigorous vegetation by 
which the maritime districts of that empire are distin¬ 
guished. This is chiefly to be attributed to the great mois¬ 
ture of the air in a valley enclosed by mountains, and con¬ 
sequently not exposed to any wind. Cultivation has not yet 
made great progress, except in the wider portion of the 
valley, between the Aldea de Escada and Pendamonliangaba, 
where Indian corn and mandioca, as well as several other 
iutertropical products, are raised, especially sugar-cane and 
tobacco, for the cultivation of which the climate and soil seem 
very favourable. (Spix and Martius, Reise in Brasilien ; 
Henderson’s History qf Brazil .) 

PARALLACTIC INSTRUMENT, or Ptolemy s Rules, 
the name given to an instrument invented by Ptolemy 
for determining the moon’s parallax, and described by him, 
Almagest, b. v., c. 12. # 

AB, BC, fig . 1, are two stout wooden rods turning on a 
pin or centre at B; BA = BC; AC is a third divided 
rod, also turning on a pin at A, and passing through a loop 
or bifurcation of the rod BC at C. PQ, a plumb line by 
which AB is adjusted vertically; E, F, two sights fixed on 
CB. It is evident if A B be truly perpendicular and any 
object be seen in the direction EF, that AC will be the 
chord of the angle ABC, that is, of the zenith distance of 
the object. A C may be divided as a scale of equal parts, 
and the angle deduced from a table of chords, or as a line 
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of chords to radius A B, in which case the angle may bo 
read oil* at once.* 

A figure of a similar instrument may be found in Tycho 
Brahe, Astron. Instaur . Meehan ica, sheet C. We have 
thought Ptolemy's Rules worth notice chiefly as pointing 
out a very cheap and accurate instrument for obtaining the 
time by the method of equal altitudes. Let A B be a rod 
turning on pivots above and below, for instance, between the 
sill and architrave of a window, and capable of being set per¬ 
pendicular by a plumb-line, supposed in tbe figure to bang 
behind AB. EC, a stout edge-bar turning round a pin at 
O, and fixable in any direction by two laths, E M, C N. On 
E C a telescope is lashed (one sufficient for the pur¬ 
pose might easily be made of a tin tube and spectacle- 
glasses), with one or more horizontal wires placed in the 
focus. If the times of contact of the sun’s limbs with the 
horizontal Wires bo observed in tbe forenoon and again in 
the afternoon (the axis A B being in both cases truly ad¬ 
justed, and tho instrument in other respects unchanged), 
tho data will be obtained for finding tlie time shown by the 
watch when the sun is on the meridian, i.e. apparent .noon, 
with great accuracy and very little calculation. (See Schu¬ 
macher’s HvlfstafeJn, p. 49, &c. *, Baily’s Tables, pp. 92, 148, 
and inauy other collections.) The determination of the error 
of the watch by equal altitudes of the same star is even more 
simple, as there is then no motion in declination to be al¬ 
lowed for, and tbe middle time by the watch of similar obser¬ 
vations is the time when the star passes the meridian, or its 
right ascension, which is known from the Nautical Almanac , 
or from well-known catalogues. The observer must be very 
careful to adjust tbe instrument by the plumb-line to tho 
same position in both observations, and he must have a watch 
which will keep time correctly for the interval. 

Sometimes the word ;ara/lactique is used to signify tho 
instrument known to us by the name of Equatorial. Lu- 
lande, Astronomic , $ 2278. says the proper word is paral- 
latique , or that which follows the parallel of stars; ho 
reserves paralfactique for Ptolemy's Rules. 

PARALLAX, TrapaWaStt;, used in astronomy generally 
for the angular variation in the: position of an object 
caused by the excentric situation of iho observer with re¬ 
spect to a certain point of reference. Thus the parallax 
of the moon, sun, planets, comets, is the difference between 
the position of any of those bodies as semi from the surface 
of the earth and that in which tin 3 on Id be seen rf the 
observer were placed at the earth’s centre. The parallax of 
the fixed stars is the difference between their places as seen 
fiom the earth and from the sun, which is for these obser¬ 
vations the point of reference. All bodies within the solar 
system are in the first instance referred to the earth’s centre; 
while those beyond our system, as the ftjfcd stars, are referred 
to the centre of the sun, and the change ari-ing from ex- 
centric position in each ease is called parallax. 

From the effects of parallax we derive ail our knowledge 

• Some liberties have been taken with Ptolemy's ft.* -rrlpti n, and wvml 
ominous rondo. Alts teems to have been siutf'iinil) ,»n observer,, 

lor at 5U u 65' Appar. Zen. Dint. he found tli«* non-nV pu .il.ix u 1 ; 7'. whciwro 
the horizontal parallax is 1° 'J&, :md the distunm of moon Iron. il».* earth 39*8 
of the earth's radii. He has drawn the latter conclusion, bill fortunately seems 
not to liuve used it in his theory. 
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of the distance and magnitude of the bodies which are 
visible in the heavens. 



La AB be any lino the length of which is accurately 
measured, and lot tho angles C A B, C B A, be observed, 
tlrjn the distances CA and CB can be computed. In this 
way trigonometrical surv* s are made, with tho further pre¬ 
caution that the angle A <: i*. is observed when this is possible, 
and C is to he fixed with groat nicety. The angle ACB is 
known, since it = in :* 1 - <BAC + ABC), and we have 
A B : BC ; : sill AC B : sin C A B. In the above figure - 
let A be the position of a so ctator on the earth’s surface, 
B the centre of the earth, C the moon, and Z (in BA 
produced) the geocentric zenith. Then ZAC is the ap¬ 
parent geocentric zenith distance ft A; ZBC the true 
geocentric zenith distance, i.e. that which would be seen 
from the centre of the earth; and A C B=Z AC — Z BC, 
the moon’s parallax. • also 
„ AH 

sin parallax= X sin Appt. geocent. zen. dist. 

"When A C is at right angles to BA this sine = l and the 
moon is in the horizon. This value of the parallax is 
called the horizontal parallax; naming this Jr, and any 

other value of the parallax />, wo have siu P = ^ and 

sin p — sin 1 * x sin appt. geocent. zen. dist. 

[t is evident, that if P can he measured, the distance R of 
the moon's centre from the centre of the earth can be 
found, lur the other quantity A B or r is the radius of the 
earth nt the place of observation, which is known from ter¬ 
restrial measurement. Now suppose a second spectator on 
the same meridian at A', whose geocentric zenith is Z ; , and 
that the two observers each observe the moon upon the 
meridian at the same moment: then, if z and z* he two 
observed geocentric zenith distances, and p and 7 / the 
„ BA r BA' r' 

I'iirullaxcs, P = B £ = £.?'= BC = R ’ and 

ZAfiCr-^-p 

ZA'BC=*'-j/, 

and adding A B A'—z+z'—ip+p'), where AB A' 
is the sum or difference of the geocentric latitudes of A and 
A', and a? and x\ are known by observation ; hence the valuo 
of p+p f or AC A is found. From the equations 

r r r 

p + p'~z + z'— ABA'; sin p = : sin z ; sin p r =jg -sin x 

it is easy to find tho value of R. 

In practice, though the process is less simple, the pvinciplo 
remains the same. Two distant observatories can scarcely 
he found exactly on the same meridian, but the tables of 
the moon enable us to reduce the observation at one of the 
observatories to exactly what it tvould have been if it had 
been made under the meridian of the other. When the pa¬ 
rallax is small, it is advisable to compare the planet by the 
micrometer with stars which are nearly in its parallel. 
When the parallax and consequently the distance for any 
given time is known, the distance and parallax for any other 
timo can bo found from theory. By observations of this 
kind, combining the observations of La Qaille at the Cape 
of Good Hope with other observations made in Europe, the 
pfpaH&x of the moon and of Mars were fixed with great 
accuracy. Mr. Henderson has recently investigated the 
value of the moon’s parallax from a comparison of his own 
observations at the Cape with those made at Greenwich and 
Cambridge. ( Mem . Ast. Soc vol. x., p. 283.) 

T f will be seen that the point from which the moon’s zenith 
distances are to be measured is in the prolongation of a line 
drawn from the centre of the earth, and not in the prolongation 
of a line in tho direction of gravity, which is pointed out by a 
plumb-line. The correction which is to be applied to the as¬ 


tronomical zenith, in order to find the geocentric zenith, is 
given in many collections of tables for a certain hy pothesis of 
the figure of the earth. The horizontal pavallax given in the 
Nautical Almanac is that which belongs to the equator where 
the earth's radius is largest. A second table for reducing 
this equatorial horizontal parallax to the parallax proper to 
the place of observation (viz. log. rad., supposing the equa¬ 
torial rad. = 1 ) always accompanies that above referred to. 

Parallax of the Sun .—The first attempt to determine the 
sun’s distance seems to be due to Aristarchus of Samos, 
and presupposes the knowledge of the moon’s parallax. On 
drawing a figure, it will immediately he seen that when 
the moon has completed her first quarter (she is then said 
to be dichotomized , or cut exactly in two), tho sun, moon, 
and spectator form a triangle, which is right angled at the 
moon. Now the angle which separates the sun from the 
moon can he observed at the same instant: suppose it = E, 
we have— 

Distance earth & sun - distance earth Sc moon X sec. E. 

Tho exact moment of dichotomy cannot be noted with 
much accuracy ; yet repeated observations would show that 
the sun was far more distant than the moon. The antient 
astronomers seem to have estimated the sun’s parallax to 
he from 2 ' to 3 f r which suffered a gradual reduction us the 
means of observation improved. The parallax of the sun 
might with modern instruments be measured in the same way 
as that of the moon or planets above described, but not so 
well, as a longer time must elapse between the passage of the 
sun and that of a star nearly in the same parallel. Ptolemy 
says that Hipparchus computed the moon's parallax from 
the phenomena of solar eclipses, that is, he deduced the 
value of the moon’s parallax from the phenomena of solar 
eclipses on two suppositions of the sun’s parallax, namely, 
that it was rr o, and again that it was a definite small 
quantity. As the circumstances of a solar eclipse vary from 
the effects of parallax, it is clear that in this way Hipparchus 
would get something like equations of condition involving 
the parallaxes of the sun and of the moon, which could he 
solved as soon as, by the problem of Aristarchus or by any 
other method, he could determine the relation between 
these two quantities. 

We have thus shown that an approximate knowledge 
of the distances of the moon, sun, and planets, in terms "of 
tho magnitude of the earth, requires nothing more than 
observation and the solution of a triangle one side of which 
and the two including angles are known. The magnitudes 
of these bodies can be immediately calculated from their 
apparent diameters and tvue distance; so that up to this 
point there is no room for scepticism, if it be granted that 
the angles of & triangle equal two right angles. 

There is a method of ascertaining the parallax by one 
observer. Let Mars in opposition be the object, and compare 
it in right ascension with a neighbouring star in tho same 
parallel on the meridian, and also several hours before and 
again after his transit. The parallax, being wholly in 
a vertical circle, will not affect the right ascension in the 
meridian: hence the meridian comparison will give the true 
difference of right ascension between the planet and star. 
The other observations (after correcting the place of Mars 
by his hourly motion, which is known either from the 
tables or from observations on preceding and succeeding 
days) present right ascensions of the planet affected by pa¬ 
rallax in different ways, and from these effects it is easy to 
compute the actual value of the horizontal parallax, and eon- 
sen uently the distance of the planef'in terms of the earth's 
radius at the place. The star of comparison and the hour 
angle must be so selected that no error can arise from un¬ 
certainty of refraction. Similar observations which involve 
parallax may be made with the altitude and azimuth circle, 
but these observations do not admit of much nicety. 

Kepler’s discoveries,* that the planets move in ellipses 
round the sun in the focus, that the area swept by each 
r&dgis vector in a given time is a constant quantity for the 
same planet* and lastly, that the squares of the periodic 
times are as the cubes of the mean distance, have supplied 
means for a much more accurate determination of the 
sun’s parallax. Assuming these laws, the forme of ihe orbits 
of the earth and planets and their relative distances can be 
determined from observation; hence, if the parallax of any 
one planet c&n he found, the parallaxes of the sun and of all 
the other planets can he computed. Observations of Mars 

• Though these discoveries ore due lo Kopler, the satisfactory proof of their 
truth was given by Newton. 
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for instance, at his opposition, made at the Cape of Good 
Hope and at Greenwich, will afford a very tolerable value of 
bis pavallnx and hence of his distance. Again as the pro¬ 
portion between the distances of Mars and the earth from 
iI k* sun at any time is known from the form of flieir orbits 
and their periodic times, and the angle between the sun and 
Mats at the earth can he observed, tho triangle be¬ 
tween the sun, earth, and Mars can he completely solved, 
and hence the distance of the sun and his parallax be com¬ 
puted. These observations can be repeated at every opposi¬ 
tion of Mars, and if Mars be compared by the micrometer 
with stars near the same parallel, there is scarcely a limit to 
the possible accuracy of the observations. In the Naut. 
Aim ., 1839, pp. 551-53, there is a list of the stars with which 
Mars is to be daily compared at its opposition in that year. 
{Mem. Ast. Soc., vol. ii., p. 27, and vol. vi., 207, &c.) 

The observation however by which the parallax of the sun 
is determine^ with the greatest certainty, is that of the 
passage of Venus over the sun’s disc, commonly called the 
transit of Venus. [Transit or Venus.] 



In the figure let S* be the sun, Ei? the eavtli, and V and 
V' two positions of Venus, which is supposed to he moving 
in the direction VV\ To make the figure simple, wo 
suppose the earth to he at rest, and that V V' represents 
the excess of the angular motion of Venus above that of 
tho earth. A spectator at K will see the commencement 
of tlio transit when Venus is at V, but a spectator at e will 
only begin to see it when Venus is at V'. The time which 
must elapse between these two moments is equal to the 
time in which Venus passes from V to V', or in which she 
describes the angle ESer round the sun with her relative angu¬ 
lar motion. But the angle ESe is twice the sun’s horizontal 
parallax ; hence, since the time elapsed between the ingress 
at tho two places is known from observation and from 
the difference of longitudes, and the hourly angular motions 
of Venus and the earth round the sun are known from the 
tables, and consequently the difference of these motions, 
the horizontal parallax of the sun can he found. It is evi¬ 
dent that as the ingress is accelerated at E and retarded 
at o, so the egress will be accelerated at Eand retarded at e, 
Venus then occupying the positions V", V" # . 

Let us suppose further that a spectator who saw the in¬ 
gress at E, and therefore as early as possible, should by the 
rotation of the earth be carried to e, where he would see the 
egress as lute as possible, while the spectator of the late 
ingress at e is in like manner carried to E, where he sees 
t he earliest egress.* In the first case tho time of the transit 
is increased as much as possible by the effect of parallax, 
and in the latter case it is equally diminished. Now sup¬ 
pose the parallax of the sun to have a certain value, the 
parallax of Venus and the effect of these parallaxes in in¬ 
creasing or diminish the duration of tho transit for any 
specified places of observation can be computed. Hence 
when the durations are really observed, the differences be¬ 
tween tho observed duration and that which would have 
been observed if the spectator had been placed at tho 
centre of the earth will fix the actual amount of the paral¬ 
lax. The especial excellence of this method consists in the 
nicety!’ with which a particular phenomenon can be observed, 
namely, the first streak of light which is seen after the in¬ 
terior contact at ingress and the last streak before the in- | 
terior contact at egress. Two points on the earth are | 

* Thr explanation ia only intpmlcd to exhibit the principle on whirli thi» ‘ 
very important problem depends. 

i This observation acorns not to liato been ipiili* n* definite nn wm ex¬ 
pelled ; a tilth! coiifusiou was remarked at the point of interior contact before 
the formation of the. thread of lijfht, a ^ort of black drop u'utu nhira). Mr. 
Hailv *aw several black threads concedin'' th-* edges of the s»un and muon 
d’ir 1115 the formation and break.n# up of tho nuuulus ill the eclipse of May 15 , 
1m:.6 {Mem. Ast. Soc. t vol. x. ( p. 1;, which sccma to be a vlieuuiucnou ot tho ; 
same kind. 


chosen where the beginning and « d arc both visible, in 
one of which the duration is shortened as much as possible, 
while it is increased in the other. Every observation of 
either ingress or egress can in fact bo useil f.» r determin¬ 
ing the parallax, provided the longitude of the place of 
observation and the time bo sufficiently well known: but 
where both the ingress and egress are observed, the dura¬ 
tion alone requires care. Transits of Venus were ohserxed 
in 1761 and 1769, and the parallax of the sun deduced bv 
various geometers. (Lagrange, Memniros do Hot tin, 17 tif»; 
Encko, Dor Voting Durchgang, Gotha, 1&24.) The next 
transits will take place in 1S7-4 and lb82. 

In the preceding part of this article the methods of deter¬ 
mining the parallaxes, and consequently the distances of the 
bodies composing our system, have been described, and we 
will now point out the way in which this knowledge is ap¬ 
plied. Every observation of the sun, moon, or planets is 
affected by parallax and must, be corrected for this previous 
to further calculation. All celestial bodies are apparently 
elevated by the refraction of I lie atmosphere, and those of 
our system arc depressed hy the effect of parallax. In nau¬ 
tical works there are tables for reducing the observed 
altitude of any heavenly body to its true altitude, i.o. 
to that which it would have if there were no atmo¬ 
sphere and the spectator were at the earth’s centre. In 
most of the problems from which the longitude is deter¬ 
mined astronomically, in solar eclipses, occnltations, and 
lunar distances the great difficulty and trouble i*in computing 
the effect produced hy the moon’s parallax. Astronomers have 
invented convenient formulm for this purpose, according to 
the planes to which the bodies are referred. Thus in work¬ 
ing out an occultation, the moon may ho referred to the 
plane of th ehorizon, when the effects of parallax in altitude, 
and, if great accuracy be required, in azimuth, must he com¬ 
puted; or again, to the equinoctial, when the parallax in 
right ascension and declination is to ho calculated; or 
finally, to the ecliptic , when the parallaxes in longitude and 
latitude must he found. The rules fin* these computations 
are given in treatises on Astronomy. 

The mean equatorial horizontal parallax of the sun, ac¬ 
cording to Encko, s- 5776." I Is true value lbr every ten 
days is given in the Sant. Atman, at the end of the ephe- 
meris of the sun and moon. The oquatoreal horizontal 
ni rail ax of the moon for mean noon and midnight is at page 
II. of each month, and tho parallaxes of the planets are in 
th(! last column of tho planetary meridian ephomeris. 

One effect of parallax is, that the moon appears under a 
larger angle when near the zenith than when near the 
horizon. This is contrary to common opinion, hut ma> he 
very easily proved experimentally, by any one who can 
handle a sextant with ordinary rare. When the moon is in 
the zenith, the horizontal diameter may he au^uumlcd from 
30" to 40". There is a table for this augmentation of the 
I moon’s semidiameter m most, nautical works. 

Constant nf Para!tn.v (la must ante do laparalla.ro) is tho 
angle under which the ear til’s radius would he seen at the 
centre of the moon when she is at her mean distance. The 
radius chosen hy La Place is that which belongs to a lati¬ 
tude of which the square of the sine = J. 

PARALLAX OK THE FIXED STARS. When Coper¬ 
nicus proposed his hypothesis of the earth’s motion, one 
striking astronomical objection was, that tin* enormous dis¬ 
placement of the spectator's place which his system sup¬ 
posed was not supported hy a corrc.spom .ng change in the 
positions of the fixed stars. Every improvement in instru¬ 
ments, in t)ie art of observing, or in the science of computa¬ 
tion, seemed to increase the distance of the :. ; m, and conse¬ 
quently the orbit of the earth, and stdl no sidereal change 
could he detected. Hence, until the discoveries of Newton 
brought forward physical arguments, of which however the 
eoncliisivcnoss is not immediately visible, tho Copernicau 
hypothesis was embraced on the grounds of its symmetry cud 
simplicity rather than on demonstration. Opponents might 
always ask for the c.qterimontum cruris , the effects of tho 
earth’s motion in the apparent displacement of the fixed 
stars, and ibis could not he supplied. 

Many attempts were however made. Hooke erected a 
zenith sector at his chambers in Gresham College, and 
made some incomplete observations in which he fancied* 
ho could trace the effects of parallax. Flamsteed found 
variations in the north polar durances of fixed slurs, 
which he attributed to parallax, although, as was shown 
by Cassini and Roomer, this would have produced re- 
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.ults with a totally different law. Roemer himself, after apectator anywhere except in the pole of the ecliptic, tho 
stm ' i observations in Medina- earth will appear to describe an ellipse about S as centre. 


many efforts to deduce parallax from observations 
lion, renounced the attempt, on account, as he says, of ‘ a cer¬ 
tain variation in the declinations of stars which can neither bo 
attributed to refractions nor parallaxes/and pursued his inves¬ 
tigation by observations in right ascension, in which it seems 
lie believed himself to be successful. At length Bradley 
commenced the research with far better astronomical means, 
atifl by his discoveries of aberration and nutation, fully ex¬ 
plained the phenomena which had perplexed his predeces¬ 
sors. It is curious that Roemer, who had discovered the 
gradual transmission and finite velocity of light, should 
have'been perplexed with the necessary results of this very 
property in another shape; and that Bradley, while pur¬ 
suing the problem of parallax, which had been originally 
interesting as a proof of the earth's change of place, should 
have hit upon phenomena which satisfactorily proved the 
earth’s motion . and so confirmed the Copcrnican hypothesis 
by evidence different from what he sought. Bradley's 
observations further showed that the effect of parallax in 
any of the stars observed by him could not amount to 2' 
and probably was not l". 

The nature of the changes in the places in the fixed Stars, 
which the change of position in the earth would produce, 
may be seen from the following figure. Let S be the place 

l' 8 f 



of the sun, E that of tho earth, and s that of a fixed star. 
'Hum the star is seen from the earth in the direction E#, 
and from the sun in the direction S.v; the difference in 
these two directions is the angle EsS, that is, the angle of 
parallax. If S*\ ss f 9 be drawn parallel to E.v, ES, and the 
observations made from the eaHli be referred, as observations 
of this kind are always supposed to be, to the sun, the true 
place of the star is at s , while the place which is assigned to 
it by observation is .s'. At the end of half a year the place 
of the earth will be at E', and the star is seen in tho direc¬ 
tion E'.v. IIcure it is referred to the position s" in respect 
of S. It is evident that tho effect of parallax is to cause 
the star to appear to describe an orbit round its true place 


The nearer the star s is to the ecliptic, the more excentric 
this ellipse will be,* but in all cases there is a diameter of 
the earth** orbit, viz. that which is perpendicular to the lino 
joining Ss, which is seen in its true proportions without 
foreshortening. 

Since Roemer and Bradley, many astronomers have sought 
for parallax by observation in right ascension and declina¬ 
tion. Bessel could find no evidence of such an effect in 
Bradley’s transit or zenith distance observations. Piazzi, 
from meridian' zenith observations, concluded that Sirius 
had a parallax of 4" and Procyon one of 5"*7 ; Calandrelli 
found a parallax of 4".4 in a Lyr®. But the most persever¬ 
ing and accurate observations for deducing the value of 
parallax from, meridian observations were, not long since, 
prosecuted by Dr. Brinkley at Dublin with an 8-foot circle 
by Ramsden, and by Mr. Pond at Greenwich with the 6- 
foot mural-circle of Troughton. Dr. BrinUley conceived 
that he had established without doubt a sensible parallax in 
a Lyr®, a Cygni, and a Aauil®, while Mr. Pond main¬ 
tained that no sensible parallax was shown in any of those 
stars, from observations in declination and in right ascen¬ 
sion. He further corroborated this result by comparing two 
stars, a Cygni and 0 Aurig®, which have nearly the same 
declination and opposite right ascension, with a fixed tube. 
This controversy continued for several years, and though 
there can be no doubt now that Dr. Brinkley was mistaken, 
and that Mr. Pond was right in his conclusions, there is a 
good deal of interest attached to the discussion. Dr. Brink¬ 
ley’s last memoir is in the Transactions qf the Royal Irish 
Academy, vol. xiv. Mr. Pond’s paper on the parallax of a 
Lyr® will bo found in the Phil. Trans., 1823, part i., p. 03. 
A series of most excellent observations of a Lyr® were made 
at Greenwich in 1836, for the express purpose of ascertaining 
its parallax. After a careful discussion, Mr. Airy concludes 
that the annual parallax of a Lyr®, though undoubtedly 
existing in a quantity theoretically measurable, is too small 
to he made sensible to our most accurate meridian instru¬ 
ments. (Mem. Ast. Society, vol. x., p. 239.) Very careful 
transit observations by Bessel and Struve have shown that 
tli»* parallaxes of all the stars they havo examined in this 
j way are so small as to leave the existence of any sensible 
! parallax exceedingly doubtful. The only star in which 
| parallax seems to be shown with great probability by meri¬ 
dian observation is the double star a Ccntauri. {Mem. 
risL Sac., vol. xi., p. Cl.) It may perhaps be sensible in 
Sirius, but the quantity is too small to be satisfactorily ascer¬ 
tained by such instruments. There are so many causes of 
error, and the whole quantity sought for is so minute, that we 
can scarcely expect a decided value of parallax to be shown 
by meridian observation. It is pretty certain that the dia¬ 
meter of the earth’s orbit docs not subtend a larger angle 
lhan l", at any of the stars hitherto examined, except a 
Centauri (it may ba less in any proportion); so that the dis- 


iu a plane parallel to the ecliptic, similar and equal to the | tance of these stars is ut least 400,000 times the distance of 


earth's orbit round the sun; and further, that parallax is 
always in a plane passing through the stur, sun, and earth, 
and that its effect is to diminish the angle which the sun 
and star subtend at the earth. When this is clearly con¬ 
ceived, it will also be seen that this ellipse, which is similar 
to the earth’s orbit, will he seen obliquely from the earth, 
and consequently be projected into another ellipse with 


thu sun from the earth. 

Sir William Hersehel first pointed out the mode of detect¬ 
ing parallax which affords a probability of success, viz. that 
which depends upon the measurement of double stars. In 
his paper, Phil Trans., 1782, part i., p. 82, he showed that 
if the stars which compose a double star be at different dis¬ 
tances from the earth, which was at that time supposed 


altered proportions. The same figure would serve for an | to be the chief cause of differences in magnitude, they must 
explanation of aberration, except that aberration is in a | he differently affected by parallax, and therefore that their 
plane defined by the star and the direction of the earth’s j apparent distance from each other will be altered by a change 
motion, which direction is at right angles to the line joining j of position in the spectator. Now as the apparent distance 

of two neighbouring stars can be measured with great accu¬ 
racy, t the problem of parallax is thus reduced to that of 
finding a double star in which a variation of distance is ob¬ 
servable, and following the law which the earth’s change of 
place requires. It was in this inquiry that Sir William 
Hersehel discovered that very many double stars have a 
relative motion both in distance and angular position, which 
proves them to be a connected system, and that unexpected 
result, which he prosecuted with all his ardour and genius, 
seems to have led him from the investigation of parallax 
into his profound and original researches. Sir Jolin IIer- 
schel ( Pml . Trans., 1826, part iii., p. 266) extended his 
father’s proposal for the discovery of parallax by showing 


; joining 

thu earth and sun, so that the phenomena of parallax and 
aberration are similar, only tho effect of parallax is at right 
angles to the effect of aberration. This affords a convenient 
mndo of computing tho coefficient of parallax when that 
of aberration is known.* 

There is another view of parallax. Suppose a spectator 
at the star s\ then he would see the earth’s radius vector 
^ SE under the angle of parallax. The earth’s orbit may be 
considered to be circular, and as the plane is inclined to a 

# Ihii similarity between aberration ami parallax U not riporous,but neatly 
s >. it y ouId he strictly tiueit Uioeaith moved uniformly in a circle. There aro 
. nveiuent lables for.com nun mi aberration ;ov « canstaiuof aberration. 
«. ...dilute the ubci ration by iW tabl-.-* u>r Q + <H)u q jj m . suu ’ s 

longitude at the time, divide bv the s..intis v .t u, t . emstautof aberration, and 
you lm\u ihe cnelhcicut o Rural lux. the puilt,,* Mlll . irHPl i — y Algo 
the time* when the parallax iii nsretiMou ..r «U clm.iticu U die rente* t pos¬ 
sible will be wlum the cflcct of aberration in tlu.»e directions is 0 uud ejritt 


* The snmi axis major is the earth's radius vector, and tuu somi-uxls minor 
is the earth's radius vector X nA of •’* latitude. 

t It is perliape more easy to determiue the distanco of a doable alar to 0M 
than to fix an absolute place to i".0. 
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that the variation produced by parallax in the angle of posi¬ 
tion of two stars is a more sensible phenomenon and one 
more easily measured than the variation in distance; and in 
the Phil. Tran$. % 1827, p. 126, he published a considerable list 
of stars suitable for this research, with the times of year 
when the observations would show the greatest effect of 
parallax. 

It has been shown that the earth’s change of place 
in its orbit causes each star to have an apparent motion 
in an ellipse of which the major axis is parallel to 
the ecliptic and equal to the diameter of the earth’s orbit 
as seen at the distance of the star, and^he minor axis 
equal to the major X sine *’s latitude. If then the 
stars be a connected system, and comparatively near 
each other, the stars will appear to describe two equal 
and similar ellipses, and the line joining their appa¬ 
rent places will be equal and parallel to the line joining 
their true positions. It is therefore in vain to look for 
any effect of parallax in micrometrical or relative mea¬ 
sures of distance and position in a connected system. But 
if one of the stars be much farther from us than the other, 
suppose it ten times farther off, then the apparent el¬ 
lipses will continue to be similar, and similarly described, 
only the dimensions of that described by the more distant 
star will be 1-lOth of that star described by the nearer, which 
comes to the same thing as supposing the more distant star 
to bo fixed, and the nearer star to describe round its true 
place an ellipse of 9-lOths the actual dimensions. If with 
Sir William Herschel we measure the apparent distances of 
the two stars, those are best suited to the purpose in which 
the line joining the stars is in the direction of the major 
axis of the parallactic ellipse, i.e. is parallel to the ecliptic. 
If we proceed by measures of position, as recommended by 
Sir Jonn Herschel, those stars are most favourable in which 
the line joining the two stars is perpendicular to the ecliptic. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that these conditions are not 
rigorous, and that stars tolerably near the pole of the ecliptic 
are equally well suited to either kind of measure, as the 
apparent ellipse is then almost a circle. Since the applica¬ 
tion of clock-work to large equatorials, we think that the 
measures of distance of double stars may be made nearly as 
accurately, and even more easily, than angles of position; 
and further, that any telescopes which have yet been con¬ 
structed may bo mounted cquatorially and carried by clock¬ 
work. Most of the close double stars are probably con¬ 
nected, and are therefore unfit for the detection of parallax. 
Again, when tlic distance exceeds a few seconds, measures 
with the wire micrometer and with high powers are not 
satisfactory, for the eye in delicate measurement must see 
both stars at the same glance. The number of stars appa¬ 
rently double in which parallax is likely to bo found, and so 
close as to admit of accurate measurement with the wire 
micrometer, is probably very small: happily there is another 
instrument of equal accuracy with the wire micrometer, and 
of wider grasp, which can be applied to this research, the 
heliometer. [Micromktku.] The helionieter will measure 
distances of minutes as easily as the wire micrometer can 
measure seconds. 

In the last-named property, that of measuring considerable 
angles, the heliometer is unrivalled, and thus we see its 
especial use in the researches connected with parallax. It 
is almost hopeless to attack the problem by any other incans 
at present known ; and the divided eye-piece, which is found 
very useful for small measures of distance, is, like the wire 
micrometer, limited to this object. 

For his researches on parallax, Bessel selected the 
double star 61 Cygni. which is a double star having a large 
proper motion. This property leads us naturally to guess 
that it is a comparatively near star, as its actual velocity 
would otherwise be enormously large. Two stars a and b 
were chosen, b in the direction joining the component stars 
of 61 Cygni, and a at right angles to this direction. The 
observations of b are made by bringing it into the middle of 
the two stars, those of a by placing it in the same line with 
the two stars. As the two stars of 61 Cygni are nearly of 
the same brightness, the observation is exceedingly accu¬ 
rate. These measurements were continued for fourteen 
months with very little interruption. The stars a and b 
are so far removed from 61 Cygni as to render any connexion 
highly improbable. Variations were found in these dis¬ 
tances, which, being compared with the effect which paral¬ 
lax would produce, are exactly accounted for; theiefore this 
variation is produced by parallax, for it can be shown that 


any other known cause of disturbance has been got rid of 
by the skill of the observer. The result is that the parallax 
of 61 Cygni is 0".314; whence the distance of 61 Cygni is 
668,000 times the distance of the earth from the sun, and 
light from the star is 10J years in reaching us. Though 
subsequent observations may modify this result, there is no 
probability that it will undergo any considerable alteration. 

( Astron. Nachrickten , N. 365, 6.) There is a second me¬ 
moir not yet published. For Struve’s inauiry into the sub¬ 
ject of parallax, see his splendid work Stellarum Duphcxum 
at Multiplicium Mensurce Micrometries <£c., annis d 1824 
ad 1837 instituted, p. clxii., where lie enters very fully into 
this subject. 

PARALLAX, ANNUAL, is the angle under which the 
earth’s orbit is seen by a superior planet. 

PARALLAX, in practical optics, is the longitudinal 
misplacement of the wires in a telescope or mioroscope. If 
the wires are not at a proper distance from the object- 
glass, the image of the object is not seen distinctly when 
the wires are so seen. On giving a little motion to the 
eye, the object will seem to move upon the wires. If 
it moves in the direction of the eve, the coll carrying the 
wires must be pushed in, and versa vice. There are meana 
for this adjustment in all instruments which require it, and 
it is a point to which the attention of observers should be 
very carefully directed. 

PARALLEL ROADS OF GLEN ROY. Glen Roy 
anil several other valleys of the Highlands of Scotland ex¬ 
hibit very distinctly a series of parallel and nearly horizontal 
linos, embracing the sides of the lulls and entering many of 
the lateral glens, at levels from a few to several bundled 
feet above the general bed of the valley. The important 
evidence which these elevated terrace-lines bring to the so¬ 
lution of questions regarding the origin of valleys, tbo dis¬ 
persion of alluvial and diluvial detritus, and the subsidence 
or elevation oflarge tracts of land, induces us to present a 
critical examination of tho state and progress of geological 
investigation on the subject. We have seen and examined 
Glen Roy; but tho principal information in the following 
notice is gained from Dr. MacCullo'ch, Sir T* Lauder Dick, 
and Mr. C. Darwin. 

Glen Roy is a valley in the district of Locliabor, whoso 
headwaters gather on a wild mountain tract near tho 
source of tho Spey. The water of Roy runs nearly south, 
and joins the Spean, which turns westward to enter the 
* great valley’ of Scotland, below tho south-western extre¬ 
mity of Loch Lochy. Passing from Fort. William to the foot 
of Glen Roy. wo have porphyry, gneiss, mica schist, primary 
limestone, and quartz rock, much disguised by diluvial ac¬ 
cumulations. Glen Roy divides, not indeed exactly, the 
mica schist and gneiss systems, the torrner predominating 
on the western and the latter on the eastern side. About 
the source of the Spey is a limited tract of granite; and 
the low summit of drainage between Glen Roy and Gu n 
Spey is formed of this rock. From this fiat and bnggy 
summit the descent is gradual to Locli Spey on the e.i.-t, 
and sudden into Glen Roy on the west. Upper Gl'.-ii k<n, 
as MucCulloch terms the part near the head, ..i an mal 
valley, about four miles in length and one «*r inert- in 
breadth, ami bounded on two opposite sides by Ju ri h ob¬ 
tains, yielding two streams front the north-wW ami s-nil- 
east, which meet near the middle of the valley, r r .m ineir 
junction the united water of Roy flows in a gradu.il inainmr 
to the soutli-west for about two miles, who the \alle\ • on- 
tracts to a low rocky pass, in which the rher runs a troumed 
course, and then emerges into the wide ami long and rather 
sinuous valley of Lower Glen Roy. At the ex rurally ot the 
rocky gorge which separates the upper from the lower glen, 
MacCulioch directs attention to a remarKuhiv fiat rock; ami 
observes that above this gorge, in Upper Glen Roy, no dis¬ 
tinct terrace or shelf was seen, but a line was noticed ex¬ 
tending from near the junction of tho streams whic.i form 
the Roy towards Loch Spey; and it was proved by the spirit 
level that this line was level with the remarkable fiat rock 
at the gorge which terminates Upper Glen Roy, and also 
with the uppermost of three such lines, terraces, or shches 
in Lower Glen Roy. (Both Sir T. Lauder Dick ami Mr. 
Darwin represent this upper line as being traceable all round 
Upper Glen Roy to near tho edge of Loch Spey.) Paj.-mg 
from Upper to Lower Glen Roy, the single lme ot Lpl u: J 
Glen Roy ascends from the valley and girdles the sales* of 
the hills, right and left, with seemingly higher and higher 
sweeps, and is followed by two other perfectly parallel amt 
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equally continuous lower ljmes, till Glen Roy expands into 
Glen Spean. Here the two ujyper lines end; bat the lower 
one appears on the north and south sides of Glen Spean as 
far towards the source of the river Spean qs the singular 
pass of Muckul, and turns southward a little way up the 
Gulban river, end still farther along the sides and round 
the head of LoohTreig. In a westward direction this line 
continues down Glen Spean on both sides, about half tho 
distance from the Roy to the Lochy, and then ceases; nor 
has it been noticed in the Great Valley between Fort 
William and Inverness. Another line however, a few feet 
higher than the highest in Glen Roy, appears in the upper 
parts of Glen Gluoy, which, running parallel to Glen Roy, 
enters Loch Luc by. Mr. Darwin notices a line in another 
smaller tributary to Loch Lochy, near Kilflnnin; and de¬ 
scribes a short : rrace which appears on the south sido of 
Loch Sney.aboui sixty feet above that lake, and higher than 
the highest ten act of Glen Roy. Sir IX Hrowster has also 
observed shelves itrembling those of Glen Roy in a part of 
the valley of the Spey, several miles below its source. 

The elevation of these lines above the sea is known ap¬ 
proximately, hut not with the exactness demanded by a 
phenomenon so curiou- in itself and so fertile of subjects 
for geological speculation. In the following table we have 
combined t he statements of MacCulloch, SirT. Lauder Dick, 
and Mr. Darwin. The last writer thinks Dr. MacCulloch’s 
measures of the terraces in Glen Roy 100 'feet in excess. 

Relative levels of the various Hues in Scotland:— 

l):o win, Dick. MacCulloch. 

South of Loch Spey* 

Kdflnnin ... 02 .. 1302t 

Glen Gluoy. . . . 202 1274 

Upper Terrace, Glen Hoy 62 2-S0 1262 

Middle Terrace, Glen Roy . 200 1182 

Lower Terrace, Glen Roy . 0 972 

Loch Lochy . . 82 

The sea at Loch Kil .0 .. u 



Dr. MacCulloch gives many representations on a small 
scale, which show the really sloping character of the shelf 
or terrace, the angle of declination from the horizon varying 
from 12° to 30°, while the breadth of the terrace part varies 
from 10 to 70 feet; where the slopes of the ‘lines’are 
steepest their surface is narrowest, and generally where the 
grpund slopes the least the terraces are the broadest. A 
real profile of one part is given below by the black line. 



According to Mr. Darwin’s view of the relation between 


The fifths, shrives , or terraces (for each of those names is 
locally appropriate) must not he confounded with the inert! 
ordinary occurrences of short successive level terraces of 
gravel, or with tho Imiger declining gravel banks which 
margin tho sides of many valleys where they pass from the 
mountains to plain countries or the sea: they should be 
distinguished also from the similar little terrace heaps which 
often appear at the summits of drainage in mountain coun¬ 
tries. Such gravel terraces are seen both at iho summit 
and at the toot of Glen Roy, and in each case appear intel¬ 
ligible as the result of tluviatile action at higher levels than 
the present water-channel. 

The lines of Glen Roy and the other valleys are not short 
protruding terraces connected with the several lateral 
ntllucnls, nor declining planes of gravel, hut almost per¬ 
fectly continuous shelves, sloping toward the valley from a 
level line, and almost perfectly parallel through all the va¬ 
rious windings of their linear extent, and round the hollows 
and projections of the hills, whether these are small or 
great, sudden or otherwise; and each respective range, on 
one side of the glens, is exactly on the same level with that 
corresponding to it on the other side. This almost perfect hori- 
zontality and continuity of range is the grand feature of the 
phenomenon, and though easily admitted on ocular inspec¬ 
tion, it is satisfactory to know that SirT. L. Diels has proved 
it by careful levelling with Mr. Maclean on each of the 
‘shelves* in Glen Roy. With such characters it is nut 
wonderful that these mysterious works of nature should he 
supposed the effect of art, and the term of ‘Parallel Road*’ 
is far from inapt, and is certainly very descriptive. 

The ‘ shelve*’ generally appear distinctly and even sharply 
defined when viewed from below or from a distance: hut 
when inspected more narrowly, they appear very indistinct, 
and onu may actually he treading on a shelf without being 
aware of it. This arises in a great measure from the fact 
thaDtho surface of the shelves is far from level, but being 
often a little concave above and a little convex below, easily 
on a near view loses itself in the general slope of the mountain. 

Sir T. Lauder Dick represents the general figure of a 
section of the shelf thu*:— 


• Mr Dura in snys this i* t’u fWt .iWo Loch S^v, but lio docs iwt -dute 

ofthttUiMX'i ti'tnuv o. til.-i, U,, v uln.ve *llmt Wh MiieCulloch 
*ui>pOM4»!t it to bo tint coimiiu.ilioii of tho U-v.d ol* iiwn Roy. H«* wvh 
IjimIi Spry lit 1'20J foot tibovo Ik#* (.•vriii'iit Ouvuu, uiul th.it tho uniwr itUO' in 
Glen Roy is 63 foot above Loch Spey. 

♦ ThU number 1» supplied by oddity the purthil result* of Derail! to Mac 

CuUoch's goiitcrtl tcalo. • * 


i the actual form and the original outline of the fundamental 
rock, one part will appear to be formed by excavation of 
the rock, and another part by accumulation of detritus, 
very slightly projecting beyond tho slope of the mountain. 
MacCulloch’s drawings indeed represent the shelves as 
hardly ill any case projecting into a mound. Another part 
is drawn to represent a valley terrace composed of gravid, 
to which the shelves (where they cross valleys) occasionally 
unite on a level, and thus form broad expansions. 

•The shelves entirely disappear when crossing any part of 
tho mountains in which the hare rock is exposed; for loose 
matter cannot accumulate there, and tho rocks themselves, 
from their laminated structure, do not readily become worn 
into any regular form. They likewise disappear when 
crossing any part which is greatly inclined; for their own 
slope then coincides with that of the alluvial covering, and 
cannot be distinguished from it.* (Darwin.) 

The actual surface of the shelves is very irregular; they 
arc composed of the same kind of alluvium with that cover¬ 
ing the whole surface of the mountain. (Darwin.) They 
commonly contain rounded pebbles, and are in many places 
covered with large masses of stone, some of them many tons 
in weight, lying for tho most part quite detached on tho 
surface, and having their acuter angles rounded off in the 
greater number of instances; in short, in every respect re - 
sem filing those fragments generally found strewed on the 
margin and on the shallow edge of alpine lakes. In some 
places, where the stones are large and the shelf narrow', a 
j single block covers its whole breadth. When rock appears 
) anywhere on a shelf, its angles are also rounded. (Sir T. L. 
j Dick, from whom the above description is taken, states that 
; the soil above the highest line of shelf is materially different 
| from that below, which has more gravel, pebbles, and ullu- 
j vial clay ; but Mr. Darwin’s subsequent observations do not 
! confirm this.) The cases are few in which the solid rocks 
are much worn away in this manner; indeed they are not 
visible on the shelves. Some of the blocks of stone on the 
shelves have fallen from the heights above; others belong to 
fur removed sites, and are in fact erratic boulders . Among 
j these latter are large granite blocks. 

I It must be evident, from the foregoing description, that 
j the parallel roads of Glen Roy, and the lines resembling 
! them or connected with them in tho neighbouring regions, 
are marks of the antient level of water filling the valleys to 
their summits or nearly so, and extending towards their 
mouths till within a few miles of the sea, or the great interior 
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valley of Scotland. Aamany lines as we see. so many suoeessive operations of a lake whose waters were successively lowered, 
effects are there of water oscillating about particular levels Dr* MacCulloch discusses very ably two other modes of 
through all the extent of the lines. This is freely admitted watery action whereby the lines may bo supposed to have 
hy all writers and all observers on the subjeot. SirT. L. been formed; first, by a sort of local deluge filling the 
Dick, who gives abundance of illustrations of similar shelves valley; secondly, by the excavating power of water in a 
being actually formed on the steep sides of modern lakes, valley previously filled by alluvial sediments to a particular 
adopts the hypothesis which most easily and obviously sug- height; and shows each hypothesis to be unsuitable and 
gests itself, and ascribes the lines in all the valleys to the untenable. 



Map of the Parallel Road* of Glen Roy* 

On the view of the lacustrine origin of tffe parallel roads, the uppermost of the linto in question, and that by a sub* 
it is to be conceived that a lake had existed at the upper- sequent sinking through two successive and similar periods, 
most level of Glen Roy for so long a period as to have ac- the two lower ones had been formed in the same manner* 
cumulated on its margin that alluvium which now forms (MacCulloch.) 
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Connecting the whole subject in one view. Sir T. Louder 
Dirk supposes that Glen Gluoy was antieutly filled with a 
lokc discharging itself by a short stream into Glen Roy, 
winch, at the time of the formation of its upper shelf, was 
filled by a lake level with the summit of the drainage of the 
Spcv, into which its superfluous water ran, and extending 
thence to the sides of Glen Spean (then filled with water), 
hut Bepar&t&l from that glen by a barrier afterwards in 
part removed. By such partial removal, the level of water 
in Glen Hoy sunk 80 feet, and still the lakes in Glen Roy 
was distinct from that in Glen Spean. Finally, by a further 
removal of the harrier, the level of Loch Roy, as wu may 
term it, was lowered 200 feet more, to that of Loch Spean. 
As in this view Glen Gluoy and Glen Roy arc supposed to 
ha ve discharged their waters in the direction where now are 
the heads of the lakes, so Loch Spean is supposed to have 
done this by the pass of Muckul, eastward to ■ the Spey, 
and not westward to Loch Linnhe. By a subsidence at the 
former head of Loch Roy, its waters no longer flowed to 
Glen Spey, but to Glen Spean; by a similar subsidence at 
the former head of Loch Gluoy, its waters were turned to 
Loch Lochy; and by a similar effect at the former head of 
Loch Spean, its waters turned from the Spey to the west¬ 
ward. 

Wo may further imagine, at what is now the lower end of 
Glen Roy, either a great subsidence of the land, or a wear¬ 
ing away of a narrow and weak barrier left between it and 
Loch Spean; the latter is the hypothesis of Sir T. Lauder 
Dick. 

If now it be supposed that* parallel to the then upper 
(western) ends of Glen Spean and Glen Gluoy, a general 
subsidence happened, the entire change of the current of 
water from its former to its actual state, from an eastward to 
a westward direction, and the entire drainage of these sup¬ 
posed lochs, follows of course. 

Sir T. Lauder Dick ascribes this effect to a grand system 
of displacement of the crust of the globe, whereby the Great 
Glen of Scotland was produced ; that glen is asymmetrical 
axis of displacement, of which we cun hardly know the true 
geological date, hut it is clear that so remarkable a feature 
in the geology and geography of Scotland os this Great 
Glou cannot be neglected in speculations on the antient 
lakes of Lochaber, and SirT. L. Dick’s hypothesis acquires no 
lit tie plausibility from the use he has made of this great line 
of subterranean movement. Dr. MacCulloch, instead of 
these originally separate lakes, of which he cannot see the 
probable barriers, supposes one continuous lake in the val¬ 
leys of the Roy, the Spean, the Gluoy, and the Lochy, and 
imagines barriers, on the way to the sea, in the valleys of 
the Spey and the Lochy, and on the line of the Great 
• Glen. 

Struck with tho difficulties under which both these hy¬ 
potheses labour, in regard to the antient existence and 
romovul of barriers in such improbable situations, Mr. C. 
Darwin has proposed a new view of the case, in conformity 
with the opinion of Mr. Lyell {Princip.of (Ecology t book iv., 
chap. 10 ), regarding the parallel roads of Ooquirubo in 
Chili, described by Captain Hall. Mr. LyolPs speculation 
on the phenomena of Coquimbo is, that 'the three parallel 
roads were formed by the waves of the Pueifio, and not by 
tho waters of a lake; in other words, they bear testimony 
to the successive rise of the land, not to the repeated fall of 
the waters of the lake.* 

From a series of appearances below the lowest shelf of 
Glen Roy, continued into Glen Spean,—such as the nature 
and distribution of detritus,'tho form and position of many 
short terraces, some related to the shelf or antient beach, 
others unconnected with the actions of the streams now 
running—Mr. Darwin concludes, apparently with reason, that 
every appearance in the sides of Glen Roy and Glen Spean, 
below the lowest shelf, will be explained on the supposition 
of a gradually subsiding sheet of water which received de¬ 
tritus from lateral streamlets. By observations of accumu¬ 
lated :aiul and pebbles in other valleys, as the sides of 
Loch Ness. Loch Dochavt, &c., Mr. Darwin endeavours to 
extend this inference to a large portion of the Highland 
valleys, where no horizontal shelves make it a matter of 
certainty. Having rejected the hypotheses of separate and 
connected fresh-water lakes, on account of the difficulties 
ailending them, which even in a single case are great (but 
if extended to many of tho Highland valleys, insurmounta** 
bio), Mr. Darwin adopts the alternative, that it was the sea 
water* in the form of narrow arms or lochs* such as those 


now deeply penetrating the western coast, which once en¬ 
tered ana gradually retired from these several valleys. 

That there has been a change of level between the land 
and sea in Scotland, to the extent of several hundred feet, 
is proved by Mr. Smith’s and Mr. Prestrieh’s observations 
at Banff and near Glasgow and other places: and, thus for¬ 
tified, Mr. Dai win traces in hypothesis the effect of an eleva¬ 
tion of the laud equably or by intermitting effects, showing 
that by this means the main phenomena of the Lochaber 
valleys would certainly be occasioned. 

Objections to this speculation easily arise.—Why, forex- 
ample, are shelves, the marks of intermission in the elevat¬ 
ing forces which affected a large area with extraordinary 
equality, confined to a few valleys i‘ Why, after encircling 
in complete belts the upper etuis of the valleys, do they 
cease toward the outlets? Why has Glen Roy three shelves, 
and tho neighbouring Glen Gluoy but onOf and that at a 
different, level from any in Glen Roy? Why, if the sea for 
so long a time laved the mountain sides, are no marine shells 
found except at comparatively small elevations? 

Mr. Darwin answers to these objections: 1 , that the con¬ 
servation and even the original formation of beaches (for 
such the shelves certainly are) might rather be the excep¬ 
tion than the rule, requiring particular slopes, loose mate¬ 
rials, and freedom from erosive currents; 2 , that the differ¬ 
ence of level between the Glen Gluoy shelf and the highest 
in Glen Roy may be explained as an effect of unequal 
tidal oscillation; 3, that instances of the absence of marine 
shells from the upper parts of inarino deposits occur in 
Sweden, Scotland, and elsewhere. 

Such are the speculations to which the parallel roads of 
Glen Roy have given rise. The progress of modern geology 
has revealed so many proofs of the instability of the level of 
land and sea, and so many examples in which this change 
of level has been occasioned by a real displacement of land, 
that it is probable Mr. Darwin's explanations, drawn from tho 
most general consideration, will be preferred to those which 
are more obviously suggested by the features of any one of 
the terruced glens. 

Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis has the further advantage of 
offering a plausible explanation of the occurrence of erratic 
boulders of granite, which in places encumber the lines of 
beach. These may be easily supposed to have floated oil 
icebergs from even distant points, and to have quietly 
rested on the beaches, and it is certainly difficult to account 
otherwise for the phenomenon. Enough has been said to 
show within how small a compass the question as to tho 
origin of the parallel roads of Lochaber has been brought. 
In order to complete the solution of tho problem, it is do- 
sirablo to repeat, very carefully tfte levelling operations which 
have been attempted by Sir T. Lauder Dick and Dr. Mac¬ 
Culloch. 

It appears almost certain that the‘line* in Glen Gluoy 
is exactly level with the summit of drainage between it and 
Glen Roy; the shelf of Kilfitinin and the upper shelf in 
Glen Roy in like manner are exactly level with the water¬ 
sheds dividing lliem from neighbouring valleys. The con¬ 
nection of these facts with Sir T. Lauder Dick’s hypothesis 
of subsiding lakes in the valleys appears in re evident than 
with Mr. Darwin’s speculation of rising land. 

Very exact levelling operations have proved that the 
real level of equilibrium of the sea is the half-tide line 
(See British Association Report for 1S37-8), but benches 
arc commonly found at* the high-water level, whfch varies 
so much from the form and direction of channel and other 
courses, that perfect horizontality in the whole extent of 
Hie lower shelf of Glen Roy, Glen Speon, and Glen Treig 
would be only a dubious argument in favour of its marine 
origin. To determine the real differences of level between 
the highest beach in Glen Roy and the shelves of Glen 
Gluoy and Kilfinnin is equally important, since possibly 
these differences may not bo at all greater than what are 
known to take place in some neighbouring arms of the sea 
which admit the tide unequally. Finally, we ought to 
know the true form of the imaginary surface to which the 
roads are parallel. They may lie nearly and yet not accu¬ 
rately in horizontal planes; if a real deviation from the 
horizon were found on comparing distant points, this might 
be symmetrical to a synclinal or anticlinal axis, and how¬ 
ever small such regular deviation, it would have the same 
kind of interest*n geology as the discovery of a true axis 
of movement in Scandinavia or Dorsetshire. Adequate 
observations on tills subject may be difficult in £aohaber 9 
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yet patience has overcome all obstacles of mere levelling 
in the beautiful .operations executed by Mr. Bunt, on aline 
chosen by Mr, Whewell, between Bristol and Axmoulh; 
and the results which, some years or centuries hence, may 
accrue to science from that splendid work, might perhaps 
be even now anticipated by a summer's work of tho ord¬ 
nance surveyors in tho valleys connected with Glen Roy. 

(MacCulloch, in Geol. Trans. % vol. iv*; Sir .T. Lauder 
Dick, in Trans, of Roy . Soc, (f Edinb., vol. ix.; Darwin, in 
Phil . Trans, for 1839.) 

PARALLELOGRAM (wapaXXijX^* ypa/qra, parallel- 
drawn figure) is the mathematical term for a four-sided 
figure of which the opposite sides are parallel. Such a 
figure may be obtained from any four sided figure by 
bisecting the four sides and joining the adjacent bisecting 
points. When all the angles of a parallelogram are equal, 
they are therefore right angles, and the figure is called a 
Rectangle. When the sides are also equal, tho figure is 
a Square: matters of more historical interest are con¬ 
nected with cither of these terms than with the generic 
term parallelogram. Referring therefore to those articles, 
we shall here give the principal properties of parallelograms 
in general. 
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1. The opposite sides are equal, as A C and B D. 

2. The opposite angles are equal, as AUD and AB D, 
and adjacent angles (as those at A and B) are together 
equal to two right angles. 

3. The diagonals (AD and BC) bisect one another. 

4. The sum of the squares on the four sides is equal to 
the sura of tho squares on the diagonals. 

5. Tho area of a parallelogram depends only on the side 
(as CD) and the perpendicular distance (PQ) between that 
and the opposite side; so that parallelograms on equal bases 
and between the same parallels are equal. 

6. If the point (5) be taken on a diagonal (C B) and 
made the vertex of a pair of parallelograms (A 153 and 
D452) lying in the equal triangular halves of the parallelo¬ 
gram, these parallelograms will be equal to one another m 
area. 

PARALLELOPIPE D (irapa\\ri\ • nrhrtcov, parallel- 
plane solid), more correctly written parallelepiped, is the 
name given to a solid contained by six parallelograms, which 
arc equal and parallel, two and two. It is in fact a qua¬ 
drangular prism. 
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When all the parallelograms are rectangles, we have one 
of the figures to which our eyes are most accustomed, as in 
the case of a die, a box, a plank, a room, &c. &c. Persons 
not acquainted with mathematics would hardly believe that 
Engli-ii mathematicians seldom express this most simple 
and elementary of all solids in less than ten syllables, as 
follows: 

rect-an-gul-ar par-all-el-o-pi-ped. 

A more simple term might easily be obtained, and one 
perfectly consistent with analogy, namely, right solid . Thus 
a right line might be conceived as generated by the most 
simple motion of a point; a right surface (or rectangle) by 
the most simple motion of a right line; and a right solid 
(or rectangular parallelopipcd) by the most simple motion 
of a right surface. We shall consider the properties of a 
right solid in the article Rectangle. 

When the adjacent rectangles of a right solid arc squares, 
the solid is a Cube, for which fortunately there is a shorter 
term than equilateral rectangular parallelopipcd. 

The number of cubic units in a parallelopipcd is found 
by multiplying the number of square units in either base 
by the number of linear units in the perpendicular distance 


between tlmlbaso and the opposite one. The diagonal, 
A G, B II, v K, D r , meet in the same point, which bisects 
them all, and the sum of their squares is equal to the sum 
of the squares of all the twelve sides of the solid. 

PARALLELS (7rcrpaXXrjXa, by the side of each other), 
tho name given by the Greek geometers to linos in the 
same piano having that relation of situation of which it is 
one of the most obvious properties that such lines never 
meet, however far they may be produced or lengthened. 

R If we examine the proport ics of 

J]_ J _n lines experimentally, it will be 

easy to satisfy ourselves of the 
existence of such pairs as A B, 

^ -—d CD, which neither diverge nor 

converge, and to which common 
perpendiculars, such as M N and P Q, all of the same 
length, can be drawn through any point of either. More¬ 
over the angles R 8 B and RT D, made by the same line 
with both, will be found to he the 6ume. If thqn we take 
the notion of permanence of direction, which always accom¬ 
panies that of straightness [Direction], and also the notion 
of differing directions, which is suggested by two lines which 
make an angle, we may readily see that the relation of 
situation which, adopting Euclid’s term, may be called pa¬ 
rallelism, is really that which would be also conveyed by 
the words sameness of direction ; so that if two lines A and 
B he parallel, A may bo substituted for B or B for A, in 
any proposition which involves relations of direction only, 
without affecting the truth of that proposition, if true, or its 
falsehood, if false. 

Geometry, as every beginner knows, depends upon a 
small number of self-evident truths, or rather of proposi¬ 
tions the truth of which (with one exception) is so soon 
and so easily perceived, that no one doubts of them when 
stated with oidiuary attention to clearness of expression. 
The exception alluded to appears for the first time in Euclid, 
and lias been tho occasion of a controversy which has lasted 
from his time to the present. 

It will be remarked that the dcfiuitiou of parallel lines is 
purely negative; it describes what they are not, not what 
t hey are: if lines which meet be called intcrseclors, parallels 
are ?/ow-in<ersectors. Those who would found geometry 
upon definitions entirely, may think that the difficulty of 
the theory of parallels arises from insufficient definition: 
but those who believe it to be deductible from real and po- 
siti\o conceptions, having nothing arbitrary about them, 
must suspect that, in this purely negative definition of pa¬ 
rallels, wo have not sufficiently described that very obvious 
relation of position which distinguishes parallelism from 

_ convergence, however short the lines wo image to 

ourselves, or however little we think of what will 
take place if they are produced Euclid, prncced- 
‘ ing upon axioms the admission of which is not 
considered to be a question connected with the present dif¬ 
ficulty, establishes the following proposition:—If the two 
lines S B and T D make the angles PST and STD equal, 
or RSB and STD equal, or BST and STD together 
equal to two right angles (all which amount to the a Tine 
thing), then S B and TD are non-intersertors. Bui before 
any further step can be made, it must either be proved or 
assumed tliut in every other ease they arc intersectors, and 
Euclid, being unable to prove it, assumes it directly. That 
is to say, ho requires it to be granted that if B S T and S T D 
be together less than two right, angles, SB and TD will 
meet, if produced, and on that side on which they make 
with ST the angles less than two right angles. The last 
clause is not a necessary part of the axiom, since it can bo 
shown, independently of tlie present theory, that two lines 
which moot must make angles together less than two right 
angles with any line which cuts them internally. 

Euclid obviously puts the whole difficulty into an assump¬ 
tion ; which, though the most direct course, is not lh.it 
which is best, calculated to give the highest degree of o\i- 
derice to geometrical truths. For it is a more obvious ro 
position that two lines which intersect one another cannot 
both be parallel to a third line, and this being granted, 
Euclid’s axiom readily follows. If it should bo objected 
that this is merely Euclid's rfxiom in another form, it is re¬ 
plied that the form is a more easy one, and therefore pre¬ 
ferable : just us it would be wiser to assume / Every A is B 
and every B is A,’ than the identical but more complicated 
proposition ‘Every A is B, and everything which is not A 
is not B.’ 
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It is known then that tho difficulty is entirely removed if | 
we grant that ' two lines which intersect are not both pa- i 
ralleT to any third line/ or, which is the same thing, that 
* through a given point not more than one line can be drawn 
parallel to a given line.' The theory of Euclid being thus 
improved as far as it is capable of being done by a mere 
difference of statement, it remains to ask, 1, Whether as¬ 
sumption can be dispensed with altogether, and a direct 
proof, of Euclid's axiom, or something equivalent to it, 
given? 2, If the preceding he answered in the negative, 
can any more simple assumption be made tho foundation of 
the theory? 

The attempts to answer one or the other question in the 
affirmative have been very numerous, and havo (without 
any exception but ono in whiclfnew axioms of anotlior sort 
are introduced) tacitly contained the defect which their au¬ 
thors were desirous of avoiding. Tne author of * Geometry 
without Axioms' has collected and commented on thirty 
instances, of which we hero make a brief abstract, adding 
one or two more. 

], The axiom of Euclid in question. 2, Ptolemy; his 
proof assumos the symmet riral ity of parallel lines on one 
side, and the other of any line which cuts both. 3, Prod us 
assumes that intersector* diverge infinitely from the point | 
of intersection, and that parallels do not. 4, Clavius as- j 
sumes that a line which is everywhere equidistant from 
a straight line, is itself straight. 5 and 0, Two demon¬ 
strations of Dr. Thomas Oliver (1604) assume Clavius's 
axiom. 7, Wolf, Boscovich, T. Simpson (in the first edition 
of his 'Elements’), andBonnycastle, define parallel lines as 
those which always preserve the samo distance, which is 
Clavius’s axiom in tho disguise of a definition. 8, D'Alem¬ 


duded between two straight lines which make an angle 
less than two right angles, which may easily be shown to 
be nothing more or less than Euclid’s axiom. 25, He at¬ 
tempts a proofof the last, which fails. 26, M. Legendre's 
analytical proof, which we shall presently examine. 27, 
M. Lacroix would confine the assumption of Euclid to tho 
case in which one of the internal angles is a right angle 
and the other less. 28, M. Bertrand extends the use of 
the term equality; we shall afterwards examine his proof. 
29, Mr. Ivory assumes a right to construct a series of trian¬ 
gles in a manner which cannot be certainly done unless an 
assumption as difficult as in (20) bo made: and 30, Profes¬ 
sor Young makes a modification of tho preceding, which 
does not remove the difficulty. 

For further information we may refer to the work from 
which the preceding abstract is taken. The author of it 
proposes his own system, the latent assumption of which 
is, that if equal straight lines make an angle, and other 
straight lines equal to them be attached to their extremi¬ 
ties at the same angle, the remaining extremities of the 
second pair of straight lines will not* always meet. 

The author of ‘ Geometry without Axioms,' Colonel 
Perronet Thompson, whose erudition on this subject would 
alone entitle any attempt of his to attention, has, while this 
article was in the press, published a new pamphlet on the 
subject, in which he proposes to deduce the properties of 
the equiangular spirals and to make them the foundation 
of a proof of Euclid's axiom. Not having been able to give 
this pamphlet sufficient attention, we can only here say, that 
it assumes the doctrine of limits, and the theorem that ve¬ 
locities (in one case at least) aro to one another in the 
limiting ratio of spaces described in tho same times. What¬ 


bert would deflno parallels as lines, one of which has two 
points equidistant from the other, hut acknowledged that 
ne could not complete the proof of tho axiom of Clavius. 9, 
T. Simpson (* Elements,’ 2nd edition) proposed to assume 
that two lines, ono of which has two points unequally dis¬ 
tant from the other, must meet. 10, Robert Simpson pro¬ 
posed to assume that a straight line cannot first approach 
to and then recede from auothor, without cutting it. 11, 
Variguon, Bezout, &c. would define parallels as lines which 
make the same angle with a third line: if a third lino mean 
one third line, the difficulty remains just as before ; if any 
third line, the difficulty is tacitly removed by an assumption. 
12, Ludlam, Playfair, &c. recommend the axiom which we 
have also recommended, namely, that two intersecting 
straight lines cannot be both parallel to a third. 13, Leslie 
proposes to attain the same axiom in a sort of experimental 
manner, by making a line revolve about a point. 14, 
Playfair (in his Notes) proposes to assume that a straight 
line which turns completely round, and thus regains its first 
position, must turn through four right angles, whether it 
constantly revolves about one point, or whether the pivot of 
revolution changes. 15 and 16, Franceschini (1787) pro¬ 
poses to assume that the projections of a straight lino on a 
lino making an acute angle with it, increase without limit 
with the projected line. 17, Some have proposed to define 
parallels as ' lines having the same direction,’ assuming it to 
be obviously contained in the conception of direction, that 
two similar directions mako the same angle with any other 
direction. 18, Mr. Exley (1818) proposes to assume that 
if four equal straight lines, each at right angles to the pre¬ 
ceding, do not meet and enclose a space, a fifth such line 
would do so. 19, Dr. Crcswell proposes to assume that 
through any point within an angle less than two right an¬ 
gles, a straight line may be supposed to be drawn cutting 
the two straight lines which contain the angle. 20, Pro¬ 
fessor Thompson makes it an axiom that ‘ if a triangle be 
moved along a plane, so that its base may always be on the 
same straight line, its vertex describes a straight line equal 
to that described by either extremity of the base. 21 , M. 
Legendre (in the earlier editions of his 1 Elements’) makes 
a direct appeal to the senses. 22, In the seventh edition he 
assumes (as in instance 15) that a magnitude increases 
without limit, whore perpetual increase is all that is demon¬ 
strable. 23, .In the twelfth edition he fairly brings the dis¬ 
puted proposition to rest upon the axiom, that if two angles 
of a triangle dimiuish without limit, the third (whatever 
the base may be) approaches without limit to two right 
an*’. j, proposition not admissible when,as in M. Legendre’s 
final construction, the base at the same time increases 
without limit. 24, In a note to the same edition, he de¬ 
mands as an axiom that no straight line can he entirely in- 


ever we may, on closer examination, think of this method 
as evidence for producing conviction, we cannot take such 
an assumption as removing tho geometrical difficulty, since, 
by the introduction of a totally new line, it leaps the con¬ 
ventional boundaries of geometry [Geometrical] : to say 
nothing of the question which may fairly arise, as to whether 
the axioms of the theory of limits are not as difficult as that 
of Euclid. 

Two proofs have been referred to as requiring further 
explanation: those of MM. Legendre and Bertrand. We 
take them successively. 

The first assumes all that knowledge which is derived 
from algebra and tho theory of algebraical operations. We 
premise that tho theory of parallels maybe strictly deduced, 
though not without some trouble, if it can previously be 
shown that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles. Let there be a triangle of which the base 
contains c linear units, and tho opposite angle C angular 
units, the other angles containing A and B units. Then 
it can be easily shown that any other triangle which has the 
same base c and the same adjacent angles A and B must 
be in all respects equal to the first: that is, c t A, and B be¬ 
ing the side and adjacent angles of a really existing trian¬ 
gle, C is given when c 9 A, and B arc given. There must 
then be some analytical mode of expressing C in terms of 
c, A, and B, such as 

• C ss </, (c, A, B). 

From such an equation, if it exist, c can be found in 
terms of A, B, and C, that is, the length of a straight line 
can be expressed by means of angles only. Now it is known 
that no equation can determine a magnitude by means of 
magnitudes no one of which is of the same kind with it: 
and the only way of avoiding this supposition is by suppos¬ 
ing that c does not enter the equation at all, or that C r/ 
0 (A, B), so that the third angle of a triangle is given wbtfn 
the other two are given, whatever the side may bo, pr'Jided 
the triangle is knoirn to etoist. Let there be a rigb^'angled 
9 triangle ACB, and let CD be perpen- 
dicular to A B; then the triangles ACB, 

I \ A C D, have a common angle at A, and 

/ 1 a right angle in each: consequently 

a D B their third angles are equal,or ACD 

• In tho edition of 1833, thin assumption was explicitly made. A writer in 
tho * Journal of Education* (vol. tit, p. 106) having pointed thia out, the words 
* provided the straight lines do not meet’ were added (in the edition of 1834) to 
the enuntiatiotis of the leading propositions of the proof. This certainly re¬ 
moves the difficulty (torn the propositions themselves, but throws it upon their 
consequences ; and the Anal result only remains proved, provided those liuea 
-do not always meet: that is, the proposition that they do nut always meet, stall 
remains an axiom. The work Is well worth the perusal of the student, though 
we have no doubt whatever that in respect to the theory of parallels it is no 
aiAendment of Euclid. 
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=5 ABD. Similarly DCB = CAB; whence the angles 
at A and B are together equal to a right angle. And if 
the two acute angles of a right angled triangle be equal to 
one right angle, it is readily shown that all the three an¬ 
gles of any triangle are equal to two right angles. 

It is not our intention to go fully into tho objections 
which have been made to this proof, or to Legendre’s 
answers; all which may be found in the notes to Dr. 
Brewster’s translation of Legendre. It has the disadvantage 
of being founded upon a science which requires more and 
harder axioms than geometry itself, and of which the par¬ 
ticular process employed, namely, inversion of a function, is 
in many cases full of unexplained difficulties; while it has 
the advantage of not appealing to any new notions of space. 
As an illustration of the connexion between algobra and geo¬ 
metry, it must always be valuable: but we suppose* no "one 
would think of making it the foundation of geometry. Some 
objectors imagined that Legendre would infer that a 
base c 9 with two adjacent angles together less than two 
right angles, must be the base of a triangle; or that because 
the formula applies wherever there is a triangle, that there 
must be a triangle wherever tho formula applies. If this 
*yere the case, undoubtedly they were right in saying that 
Legendre did in fact assume Euclid’s axiom: but if, as we 
apprehend, he would have applied the proposition thus 
proved of existing triangles, to the proof of Euclid’s axiom, 
lie should certainly have stated his intention more dis¬ 
tinctly in his reply. It seems to us that he took it as ad¬ 
mitted on all sides how to deduce Euclid’s axiom, while 
liis opponents imagined that he considered himself as hav¬ 
ing proved that axiom. 

The proof of M. Bertrand is as follows:—Let it bo granted 
that two spaces, whether finite or infinite, arc equal/* when one 
can be placed upon the other so that any point whatsoever 
of either lies upon a point of the other: that is, let it be 
legitimate to say, of the word equal as thus used, that spaces 
which are equal to the same space are equal to one another. 
Granting this, it is easily shown— 1 , that the infinite spaces 
of equal angles are equal; 2 , that of two angles, the infinite 
space contained in the greater is greater than the infinite 
space contained in the less. 



Let there be two lines, 
O F, A G, making with 
OA internal angles FOA, 
GAO, equal to two right 
angles. Then O F and A G 
are parallel. Take* A B, 
B C, CD, &c. each equal to 
O A, and make the angles 
HBC, KCD, LDE, 8 cc. 
all equal to FO A or GAB. 
Let all lines with arrow-heads bo produced without limit in 
tho direction to which the arrow-head points. Then if O A 
be placed on AB, the lines OF and AG will in their new 
positions coincide with AG and BH, or the infinite space 
FO AG is equal to the infinite space GABH: and simi¬ 
larly IIBCK, KCDL, &c. arc all equal to one another 
and to FOA G. But it is obvious that no number of these 
spaces, however great, will fill up tho infinite space of tho 
angle FOE. Now let a line O l ho drawn in such a man¬ 
ner that 1 O A and G AO are together less than two right 
angles; whence O 1 falls nearer than O F to O E. Take 
F O 2 double of FO 1 , FO 3 treble of FO 1 and so on: 
whence, since of two quantities which bear a ratio, the less 
may be multiplied so as to exceed the greater, some multi¬ 
ple of FOl must be greater than FOE, whence some 
multiple of the infinite space FO 1 is greater than the in¬ 
finite space FOE. But no multiple of FOAG will bo 
so great as FOE; whence the infinite space FOl must 
exceed the infinite space FOAG. Therefore O 1 produced 
must cut AG; for if not, the space FO 1 would be entirely 
contained in FOAG, and the former could not exceed the 


latter. 

We have not noticed the numerous attempts at the solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty which proceed by tacit assumption or 


• The author of ' Geometry without Axiom** cite* Plato for the axiom that 
equality is only to be predicated of finite magnitude*. But without looking at 
the authority of Pinto, or any otic else, it t» for the reader now to ask himself 
whether ho can. by comparing the infinite apnef** contained in equal and un¬ 
equal angles, obtain adialiiict conception of eouality. of greater and of loss: if so, 
the proof of M. Bertrand must be admitted by him; if not, no one hua a right 
to demand hi* acquiescence. We are inclined to think that it tf a proof to 
•ome, but uot to other*; to u* it certainly is a proof. 


illogical process, under tlic pretence of avoiding tho axiom 
of Euclid, without substitution of any other. Wo shall con¬ 
clude this article with an account of a result contained in a 
paper, by Legendre, in the 12th volume of the ‘Memoirs 
of the Institute,’ being his latest attempt at tho solution of 
tho problem. It is what he properly styles ;i geometrical 
translation of the analytical proof ulready noticed, and its 
chain of reasoning is contained in three propositions. 

1. It is impossible that the sum of the angles of a trample 
can in any case exceed two right angles. 

2. If there be any ono triangle which has angles together 
equal to two right angles, tho same must be true of all 
triangles. 

3. If,the angles of a triangle he not equal to two right 
angles, then angles alone may be made to determine a 
straight line. 

1. If it ho possible, let thoro he a triangle B A C having 
its angles together greater than two right angles. In A C 
produced take CE, E G, G I, each equal to A C, and make 
the angles DC E, F K G, &c. each equal to B AC, and let 
C D, E F, &c. be each equal to A B. Join B D, O F, &<\, 

B d f Tl K winch are not known to bo in tho 
same straight line, though they 
are so. Then tho triangles DC E, 
FEG, &c. are severally equal in 
all respects to BAG. A ltd be- 

__ cause the angles at A, B, C, are 

a. <: E a l together (by hyp.) greater than 
two right angles, and two of them aro equal to two of the 
angles at C, it follows that the angle ABC is greater than 
BCD, whence A B and BC being severally equal to DC 
and CB, it follows that AC is greater than B D. Similarly 
CE is greater than D F, &c., whence A 1 exceeds B DFH K 
by as many times the excess of AC over B D as AC is con¬ 
tained in AT. Now however small this excess may he, it 
may be multiplied until the multiple exceeds twice A B, or 
A B and K l together. That is, A I, one side? of a figure, 
may bo made greater than A B, B D, I) b .... h I, the sum 
of all the other sides ; which is absurd. Hence, it. is not 
true that the angles of any triangle are together greater 
than two right angles. 

2. Let there beany 
one triangle ABC 
in which tho sum of 
all the angles is two 
right angles. Make 
the angle 11(11')=: 
ABC, andCBI).rr: 
ACB, whence the 
triangle B DC is in 

_ all respects equal 1o 

* Tr ABC. Produce A B 

and A C each to double of its length, and join E, D, and 
DF. The angle CBE being equal to BAC and ACB 
together, and CUD being = BCA, it follows that Kill) — 
BAC; whence the triangle K B D is in all respects equal to 
B AC, and the same, for similar reasons, is DC F. lienee 
tho tiiree angles at D are severally equal to those of the 
triangle ABC, or to two right angles; and thus K D F is 
a straight line, and A E F a triangle equiangular with A BC, 
and therefore having angles equal to two right angles. Or, 
if there be any such triangle, there is an oilier of the same 
sort with double sides and the same angles; and since this 
process of doubling the sides may he spentcd to any extent, 
it follows that, if thcf$ bo any other given triangle, a tri¬ 
angle can he found with longer sides, and having the sum 
of its angles equal to two right angles. 

Next, any triangle AMN which has the angle A, must 
have the sum of all its angles also equal to two right angles. 
Continue the preceding process until the triangle AMN is 
completely inclosed, say in A E F, and join E, N. Then 
all the angles of the three triangles AM N, M N K, N E F, 
make up the angles at A, E, F (two right angles), tli >sn at 
M (two right angles), and those at N (two right-angles); 
six right angles in all. Consequently each set of angles, in 
each triangle, must be equal to two right angles; for all 
three sets making up six right angles, no one set can fall 
short of two right angles, without another :-ct exceeding it, 
which has been shown to be impossible. 

Lastly, on the preceding assumption (namely, that there 
is one such triangle), every triangle has the sum of its 
angles equal to two right angles. Let P(J>.ll he any trianglo 
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p not equiangular with ABC: 

Al. one of it* angle* must be less 

* /YV , tbanoneof the angles of ABC; 

/ \ \ K for if not, the sum of the angles 

/ ' \ P, Q, H would be greater than 

* / that of A, 13, C, or greater than 

q \ R two right angles. Let it bo that j 

/ . \ \ P is less than A, and make 

/ , t \ QPZ equal to BAG, con- 

. . ■ structing, by the preceding 

* process of doubling the sides, 

* triangle V^W containing P Q R. Then since P V X has 
an angle (at tf) common with P V W, the angles of P V X 
are together equal to two right angles, and because P V X 
has an angle in common with PQ R, the angles of the latter 
are also equal to two right angles. Hence, if any one tri¬ 
angle have its angles equal to two right angles, the same 
must bo true of all triaiv les whatsoever. 

3. If then we deny lli* preceding truth in the case of any 
one triangle, we must deny il in the case of all. Let it then 
bo universally denied; and, taking any triangle ABC, take 
a point D, at which make the.angle B D E = BG A. Then 
A the angle B K D must be greater 
. Jr than BAG; for if not, DEA 

|\ and E A C are at least equal to 
| \ two right angles, and, EDC and 
s' \ ; \ AC 1) being together equal to two 

y,' Y light angles, the angles of the 

Il —— 1) - .trimgles EDA, ADC, are to¬ 

gether at least equal to four right 
angles, which is denied. For it is denied that either set is 
equal to two l ight angles, and it, lias been shown that neither 
set can be greater. In like manner it may be shown that if 


will ari»e>*-In admitting the notion and definition of pa¬ 
rallels, and rejecting the comparison of their intervening 
spaces with angular spaces, are we, or are we not, in the 
position of those who admit one notion, while they exclude 
another which is as much of kin to the first as that of an 
equilateral triangle to any other triangle ? We should he 
sorry to see this question settled either way without such an 
examination of the nature of our ideas of magnitude, and 
in particular of ihe connection of finite and infinite, as has 
not yet been made. 

PARA'LYSIS (a Greek word, irapakvaiQ, which signifies 
literally a ‘loosening* or ‘relaxation’) is the diseased con¬ 
dition in which the natural power of sensation or motion is 
lost in any part of the body. 

In the article Nkrvb and Nervous System, the distinctlion 
was pointed out between the nerves of sensation and ofmoiii it, 
and it was stated that though most of the nerves distributed 
through the various parts of the body contain lilamonU of 
both kinds within tho same sheath, yet the two orders of 
filaments are distinct in their origins and arise from sepa¬ 
rate portions or tracts of the brain and spinal chord. Fr.mi 
this circumstance the differences betweoen the principal vari¬ 
eties of paralysis arise. If a sensitive nerve, or tho tract 
of nervous mutter from which the sensitive nerves of any 
part arise?, be destroyed or seriously diseased, there will he n 
loss of sensation in that part, but its natural power of motion 
will remaiu; if the same injury befal a motor nerve, or a, 
centre of origin for motor nerves, the part supplied 1 here¬ 
from will lose its motion, but retain its sensibility ; and if 
a mixed nerve, or both nervous centres simultaneously, be 
affected, there will be u loss at once of sensation and of mm ion. 
Hence we have two distinct kinds of paralysis— loss of sen¬ 
sation, which is sometimes called amvsthesia , and Iu.ns of 


D move from C to B (the angle B 1)E being always =BCA), 
the angle B K D must continually increase, anil can there¬ 
fore only have a given value for a thereby determined value 
of 1JD. That is, by assigning tho angles B, D, E, tho side 
B D can bo absolutely laid down. N-.nv since angles might 
bo given in numbers (taking the right angle, which is abso¬ 
lute, as a unit), it therefore follows that the length of a 
straight line might bo handed down from generation to 
generation, by means of numbers only, without any depend¬ 
ence on a linear unit. This is the same conclusion as fol¬ 
lows from the analytical proof, against those who would 
dony its conclusions. 

We consider the preceding processus containing the most 
remarkable addition which has been made to llic theory. 
With regard to the whole question, \ve do not consider the 
difficulty as one of a different kind from that of the quad¬ 
rature of the circle or the trisect ion of the angle. In the 
earlier stages of mathematical investigation, all that was 
not evidently impossible was attempted, and failure was, 
properly anil modestly, attributed to the want of sagacity 
in tho investigators.* In the instance before us, the object 
was to deduce positive properties from a purely negative de¬ 
finition, involving, be it observed, the idea of infinity. For 
if W'o say that parallels are lines w hich never meet, however 
far produced, we must, in the hypothesis Met AB and CD 
be two parallel lines,* contemplate every point of both, how¬ 
ever remote from A and B. The demonstration of M. Ber¬ 
trand appears to us to us^uine considerations which are in¬ 
dispensable to the direct treatment of this negative definition; 
nor can we itnagino the positive deduction of properties from 
the assumption of lines which never meet, without making 
their intervening space, as compared with other spaces, an 
object of reasoning. And even if the preceding process of 
M. Legendre should bo allowed, so far as proving that one 
triangle only need be shown to have tho sum of its angles 
equal to two right angles, and should the final theorem be ulti¬ 
mately completed by a less objeot io n able tli i rd process(of which 
we do not entirely despair), it may be doubted whether right 
Reasoning will be promoted by tho arbitrary rejection of no¬ 
tions intimately connected with t.ho-e which are necessary for 
the perfect conception of a definition. On this the whole ques¬ 
tion in ust at last turn: it. will readily be granted that a 
studied exclusion of a particular figure (for instance, of 
the equilateral triangle) would be no real gain to the 
strictness of geometry, even though it, should be shown 
that the whole of Euclid might be established without it. 
The new considerations brought forward by M. Bertrand 
have not yet received the degree of ain?uthm which we will 
venture to prophesy must vet be given to them. When 
rhey have been maturely discussed, the following question 


motion, to which the term paralysis, or palsy, is by some ex¬ 
clusively applied. 

Each of these varieties of paralysis may vary in its degree 
of severity, or in the extent of the part of the body which 
it affects. For example, either kind may be confplete nr in¬ 
complete: in the former, the sensation or loss of motion, ur 
both, are completely destroyed; in the latter, they are only 
impaired. In its varieties of extent, paralysis of sensation 
may affect either a single nerve, ns in loss of sight wlum 
dependent on disease of the optic nerve [Amaurosis]; m loss 
of smell, or anosmia, from affection of the olfactory nerve ; 
in deafness, from disease of the auditory nerve; and hws of 
taste, from disease of the nerves appropriated to that func¬ 
tion: or it may affect the sensitive nerves of a limb or of 
a variable portion of the body. In like manner paralyses 
of motion may affect a single muscle, as in ptosis, or dropping 
of tlie eyelid, from disease of the third nerve; or it may occur 
in apart of tho muscles of the lace, or the muscles of one or 
more limbs, or of a part of the trunk and limbs. Lust ly, whole 
regions of the body may be paralysed : and of these cases the 
chief varieties are, hemiplegia , in w hich one side—half of the 
body—is deprived of sensation or mot ion, or of both; / a rapt >- 
gia , in which tho lower part, of the body is paralysed, while the 
upper retains both sensation and motion; and general paia- 
lysis, in which the loss of nervous power extends over nearly 
every part of tho body. 

Other varieties of paralysis are described from peculiar 
circumstances in their cause or symptoms; as lead- palsy, 
which is produced by the influence of lead, either locally 
applied, as to the hands of painters, or received into the sys¬ 
tem generally; creeping palsy, which, commencing in a 
limited part of the body, gradually extends over a large por¬ 
tion of it; shaking palsy, in which the loss of motion being 
incomplete, any attempt at its exercise is effected by a trem¬ 
bling unsteady action, like that of a fatigued muscle. 

The conditions under which these various forms of tiara- 
lysis arise are numerous. Its most common and general 
causes are those which mechanically destroy that condition 
which is essential either to the conduction of sensitive im¬ 
pressions to the brain and to their perception by tho mind, 
or to the conveyance of the stimulus of the will through 
the nerves of motion to the muscles. Thus piessureou the 
brain, by a fracture and depression of the skull [Hk\i*, In¬ 
juries of], or by a large effusion ofblood [Apoplexy], or by 
large turn >urs, or an excessive fulness of tho arterial or venous 
system of the brain, may, by preventing the free circulation of 
tho blood through every part of its substance, produce general 
paralysis. Disorganization of the brain by softening or m her 
excessive change of structure has the same effect, but often 
in a less degree, producing not a complete loss, but an im- 
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pairmcnt of norvouspower. Injuriesof the same kind affect- 
ing only one side of the brain produce hemiplegia, the loss 
of' power ex isting on the side of the body opposite to that 
on which the brain is compressed, in consequence of the 
decussation of the nerves which takes place at the medulla 
oblongata. [Brain.] 

in like manner a similar compression of the spinal chord 
in any part will produce a paralysis of all tho parts of the 
body whoso nerves come off below the level of the injured 
pari; and a similar obstruction applied to a single nerve will 
ailed only that part which it supplies. The effect is the 
same,whatever he the nature of the cause preventing the 
performance of tho functions of the nerves or their centres; 
the results of each differing only in the suddenness or slow¬ 
ness, or the degree of intensity with which its symptoms are 
produced. 

There are some other but rarer and generally less serious 
oa-es of paralysis, in which no material change is discover¬ 
able in the structure of the nervous system. These are called 
functional or idiopathic paralysis; but it may be reason¬ 
ably doubted whether they do not all, or for the most part, 
depend on some alteration not yet discovered, and perhaps 
ilia >})iec,able by our present means of investigation. Such 
<*a«*s occur in some anomalous forms of nervous diseases, as 
in Insieria, and appear to bo connected by sympathy with 
di‘>older of the uterine or digestive functions; they are also 
not unlVequcntly produced by the introduction of poisons, 
a-* in those who work with lead or mercury. 

ficucraL paralysis, in which all sensation and voluntary 
motion are impaired or lost, is most commonly the result of 
apoplexy, or of severe injury to the head, producing concus¬ 
sion or compression of the brain; and indeed it maybe said 
to exist in all cases of complete coma, or insensibility. More 
raiely it is prod need gradually ; the patient losing in succes¬ 
sion the power of motion in all his muscles,and at last existing 
onls with an internal life, nut disabled from all active com¬ 
munication witn the external world. This state is usually 
tho result of disease of the brain or spinal chord gradually 
spreading through their substance; and especially of disease 
of the hit ter spreading upwards. 

The most frequent if not the only cause? of paraplegia is 
injury or disease of the spinal chord ; and this may originate 
in its own structure, or he produced by injuiios or diseases 
of the vertebral column or other parts surrounding it. Para¬ 
plegia, when the result of disease, commonly affects first tho 
■ iwer extremities and the parts below the level of the 
haunches, because the first part affected in the greater num¬ 
ber of diseases is the lower portion of the spinal chord, from 
which the nerves supplying the lower extremities and pelvic 
organs are domed. When produced by injuries of the ver¬ 
tebral column however, the paraplegia may from the first 
aifecl the body to a much higher level; its extent being al¬ 
ways determined by the height in the vertebral col mini at 
which the injury is inflicted. In either ease the disease, 
whether original or consequent upon injury, tends to spread 
up the chord; and with a corresponding progress, the para¬ 
lysis rises up the trunk, and affects successively the chest 
and arms, terminating in death wkuft the disease has reached 
the origin of the phrenic nerves, upon whfah tho move¬ 
ments of the diaphragm depend. 

In this form of paralysis, when all sensation and volun- j 
tury motion are destroyed, it is not rare to find involuntary 
movements produced by irritating the skin of the insensible 
purls. These motions are of the class which are reforerd to 
the reflex action of the spinal chord [Nervis]; the power of 
conducting impressions to and from the brain is lo:*|, but 
the power which the chord possesses of exciting motions 
when impressions are made upon it, remains. The patient 
thus affected is indeed, as far as his nervous system is con¬ 
cerned, in the same condition as a beheaded animal; and 
the actions produced by irritating the parts below the divi¬ 
ded or injured portion of the chord are of the same kind 
as those observed after decapitation. 

In paraplegia the parts deprived of nervous connection 
with the brum arc, even more than in any other form of, 
paralysis, liable to mortification when long subjected to 
pressure; and hence tho sloughing of the back, which 
fo commonly tends to shorten the patient's life. The sensi¬ 
bility to the pain produced by long continued pressure being 
destroyed, the patient would not be inclined, even if he 
were able, to make those frequent changes of posture by 
w hich a healthy person avoids its dangers. 

Hemiplegia, in which the paralysis » confined to one sido 


of the body, usually affects (as paraplegia does) the sensitive 
and the motor nerves simultaneously. This is by far the 
most frequent form of paralysis, and’is that hv which those 
popularly called paralytic are usually affected/ Hemiplegia 
generally occupies exactly one-half of the body, the middle 
vertical plane separating the healthy from the paralytic 
portion. It is at once easily recognised in any patient by 
the flatness and smoothuess of the affected side of the face* 
by the angle of the mouth beiug drawn over towards the 
opposite side, and by a general trnj position of the features. 
The arm hangs powerless by the side ; and in walking, the 
patient drags the affected leg after him, or, raising it from 
the ground by depressing the opposite side of the pelvis, lets 
it swing forward with its toe pointed towards the ground 
like a pendulum. Hemiplegia is most frequently the con¬ 
sequence of apoplexy [Apoplexy], remaining after the 
patient lias recovered from the complete insensibility or 
general paralysis by which the seizure was at first followed. 
More rarely it appears to arise ftom other causes, and is not 
preceded by any lit, but is developed by degrees from slight 
to perfect loss of nervous power. 

The varieties of paralysis, in which single and small por¬ 
tions of the body are a fleeted, do not in general continue 
permanently limited to the part first attacked, but are often 
precursors of the more general affections already described. 
The most important forms, and those in which the paralysis 
most frequently remains for a long time local, are those in 
w hich the eyelids or muscles of the ejo, and those in which 
the muscles of the face are affected. 

In paralysis of the muscles of the eye, the most com¬ 
monly affected are tho elevator of the upper eyelid and the 
orbicular muscle of both the eyelids. When the former loses 
its power, the eyelid drops, and the eye is constantly more or 
less closed; wdusu the latter is affected, thy eye cannot ho 
shut, and remains permanentl) wide open. The dropping 
of the upper eyelid (or ptosis) is dependent on a disease or 
injury of the third pair of nerves, and is usually accom¬ 
panied by a paralysis of some of those muscles of the eye¬ 
ball which are supplied by the same nerve; so that the 
position of the eye is altered, or it. cannot be freely moved. 
The permanent openness of the e\o is the result of disease 
of the seventh or facial nerve, or of its branch supplying the 
orbicular muscle; sometimes this Jailer branch alone is im¬ 
plicated, but more fiequcnily tin? whole trunk is affected, 
and there is coincident paralysis of all the muscles of the 
face. As far as regards their influence on vision, both casts 
are almost equally injurious; the Inst by placing a veil con¬ 
stantly over the Trout of the e\e; the second by destroying 
the power by winch particles of dust, Stc. are removed from 
the surface of the? eye, and thus leaving it exposed to the 
dangers of constant, irritation and inflammation. 

In paralysis of the fact; many different conditions are ob¬ 
served, according to the nerve which has been diseased or 
injured. The sousalion of the face depends entirely on tho 
sensitive or larger portion of the fifth pair of nerves [Brain], 
the motion of its muscles on the seventh or facial nerves, 
and the motion of the muscles of mastication on the motor 
or small portion of the fifth pair. Now if either of these 
three nerves or llieir sources in the brain be .separately in¬ 
jured, the paralysis will he limited to u iu^s of sensation, a 
loss of the motion of tin? muscles of the face, or a loss of 
the motion of those of the jaw, on the side affected. In tho 
most frequent cast's of affection of the fifth nerve, both its 
sensitive anil motor puition are injured, and there is both a 
loss of motion of the muscles of the jaw and a loss of sen¬ 
sation of the whole of the skin of one side of tho face. 

Lastly, a limb, or a part of a limb, or a single muscle 
or set of muscles in any purl of the hod,, may be paralysed. 
In some cases such an affection is onlv a sign of disordered 
digestion, and thus they occur chiefly in children; in others 
it exists in wluit is called geneial nervousness, as in hysteri¬ 
cal women, who, with many oilier strange disorders, some¬ 
times lose the power of swallowing or speaking. Most fre¬ 
quently however these forms of local pural)sis depend on 
injury of the nerves of the part, which are compressed by 
tumors or involved in some diffused disease. 

An important class of local puralytic affections includes 
those in which recent investigations have detected t he sources 
of many cases of congenital or acquired deformity, such as 
club-foot, curvature of the spine, squinting, &c. Jn these, 
one or more muscles of a limb or organ being from birth or 
from childhood weak or powerless, its antagonist in modesdraw 
the part into an unnatural position, and hold it there firmly 
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and permanently fixed. One of the most important achiev- 
HHMits of modern surgery is the cure of these affections by 
the division of the contracted muscle or its tendons. Such 
operations for club-foot and wry-ncck are now commonly 
performed; and Professor Dieffenbach of Berlin has within 
the last few months cured three cases of squinting by a 
a similar proceeding. 

These however are the only cases in which general rules 
of treatment can be laid down. The varieties of causes 
from, whffeh paralysis may arise afford sufficient evidence that, 
its treatment in different cases must vary greatly. It can¬ 
not. indeed bo said to he a disease of itself, since it is only a 
sign of some disorder of the nervous system, which is often 
seated at a distance from the part whose motion or sensation 
is lost; this disorder also is of no definite kind, but may be 
the result oithor of haemorrhage, or inflammation, or slow 
structural change of the nervous substance ; or it may be 
produced by the pressure of fractured bones, or tumors, 
fccc. In each case therefore the cause of the paralysis must 
bo 1 rented before there can be any expectation of icmovillg 

its effects; and for this portion of the treatment the princi¬ 
pal means arc detailed in the article Apoplexy. 

PARAMARIBO, [Guyana, Dutch.] 

PARAMATTA, a town in the British colony of New 
South Wales, situated In Cumberland county, at the mouth 
of the small river Paramatta, and at the head of the harbour 
of Port Jackson. Its distance from Sidney, the capital of 
the colony, in IK miles by water and 15 miles by land. The 
population of the town in 183G cons 1 'sled of— 

Male. Fomales. Total, 

Pree—under 12 years old 504 412 916 

above 12 years old 875 659 1534 

Convicts • . • 387 763 1150 

Total . . 1766 1834 3600 

The large proportion of female convicts is occasioned by 
the establishment within the town of a penitentiary wherein 
such persons are confined before they are assigned for ser¬ 
vice, and where they arc returned by settlers oil the hands 
of the government. The building is further used for the 
confinement of females guilty of offences within the colony. 

The principal street is a mile long; at the end farthest 
from the harbour is the country residence of the governor of 
the colony. 

The town, when first founded, was called Rose Hill, but 
the native name of the river on which it stands has since 
been given to it. There is daily communication with Sidney 
by means of stage-coaches and steam-boats. 

The observatory at Paramatta (founded in 1821) was the 
private observatory of Lieut.-Gcucrul Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
an active and well-informed astronomer, during his resi¬ 
dence in the colony as governor. At his return to England, 
the government adopted it os a public establishment, and 
it is now under the superintendence of an observer appointed 
by the Admiralty. If or an account of this observatory, see 
‘ Memoirs of the Astronomical Society,’ vol. iii., p. 399. 

PARA'METER. This term was first used in reference 
to the conic sections only, in which it was synonymous with 
latus rectum; that is, the perpendicular drawn to the axis 
through a focus, terminated both ways by the curve, was 
the parameter of the curve. It was afterwards used to de¬ 
note any straight line or even numerical co-efficient, by the 
value of which one individual curve of a species may be dis¬ 
tinguished from the rest. Thus the curve whose equation 
is ij r= ax + Ijj* has two parameters, a and b. This last 
phraseology is not in general use, and seems to have been 
reserved only for questions in which what is called the va¬ 
riation of parameters is to be employed. Thus when in the 
planetary theory the motion of a planet is ascertained by 
determination of the variation of the instantaneous ellipse 
[Gravitation ; Orbit], and of the motion in that ellipse, 
ill contradistinction to determining the motion in longitude 
and latitude separately, the method of variation of para¬ 
meters was said to have been employed. But the parameters 
of the orbits are now generally called their elements; and 
the first term js little used, though it occurs frequently 
enough to require notice in a work of reference. 

PA RAMICIPPA. [Maud vol. xiv., p. 300.1 
PARAMITHIA, or PARAMYTHl'A, called by the 
Turks, Aidon&t Kalesi.or the nutle of Aidonat, or Ai Dh<>^ 
nato (a corruption of *Ayiof Aoi'dro?, St. Donatus), an inland 


town in the province of Albania in European Turkey, about 
14 miles north of Parga [Parga] ; in 39° 32' N. lat. and 20° 
44' E. long. The town is situated in the mountainous dis¬ 
trict which skirts the valley of the V ur6, probably the antient 
Cocytus, the inhabitants of which mountains maintain a 
partial independence, and aro half shepherds, half warriors, 
or robbers. The city covers a large space of ground, and 
contains many good houses; it is situated ou the slope of a 
mountain, the summit of which (about 1000 feet about the 
level of the plain) is precipitous, and is crowned with a castle. 
Almost all the habitations are formed into distinct groups, 
occupied by family alliances, which aro often at war with 
each other. The houses are built of calcareous stone, roughly 
hewn from the mountain on which the town stands, and are 
shaded by luxuriant plane-trees, beneath which are foun¬ 
tains of delicious water. The fortress is extensive; in the 
substructure of its walls are many portions of antient ma¬ 
sonry, and in one angle is an antient gateway, four feet 
wide, formed of three stones, now walled up. In the 
steep and rugged ascent from the town u> the fortress are 
many large isolated dwellings, surrounded by gardens and 
having loopholes adapted for musquetry instead of windows, 
an indication of the unsettled condition of the county. The 
bazar is spacious, shaded with plane-trees, and cooled by 
delicious fountains. Beside the fortress or * old castle,’ 
there is a small fortress, or guard-house, called Galatk, on 
another insulated rock. To this fortress many additions 
were made by Ali Pasha. Some antient masonry of the 
foundations show that this summit was included in the antient 
Epirote city on whose site Paramythia stands. The popu¬ 
lation was estimated by Dr. Holland, who visited the town 
in 1813, at 9000, chiefly Mohammedans. There were five 
mosques and a Greek church. It was at that period the 
seat of a Greek bishopric conjointly with Parga, the bishop 
taking his title from both places. Subsequent statements 
reduce the population to 3500; a diminution resulting pro¬ 
bably from the ravages and convulsions to which the country 
has been subject of late years. Paramithia was a leading 
member of the Souliot league against Ali, and was gene¬ 
rally united with Marghariti, Ganlhiki, and Drughomi. 
But these towns were frequently, when not pressed by ex¬ 
ternal danger, at war with each other; and when this was 
wanting, the parties in each town were seldom long without 
fighting. Ali acquired possession of the town, partly hv 
treachery, after the fall of Suli. 

As in other Albanian towns, all the common articles of 
Albanian or Turkish dress are manufactured here chielly 
by Mussulmans. The Greeks are for the most part only 
retail shopkeepers. 

Paramithia occupies the site of an antient city of consi¬ 
derable extent and importance, though it has not been cer¬ 
tainly identified with any name mentioned by antient writers. 
Perhaps it was one of the castles of St. Donatus repaired, 
according to Procopius, by Justinian. Several exquisite 
antient bffcnzes have been discovered in excavations, some 
of which were in the collection of the late R. P. Knight, 
Esq. •' 

(Holland’s and Hughes’s Travels in Albania; Leake's 
Travels in Northern Greece; Dictionnaire Geographique 
Uni verse l.) 

PARAMPTIIRAX. [Maiidjb, vol. xiv., p. 299.] 

PARAMO'RPHIA, or THEBAIA, a vegetable alkali 
obtained by MM. Theboumbry and Pelletier from opium, in 
1835. The former name was given to it because its compo¬ 
sition, according to the analysis of Pelletier, appeared to be 
similar to that of morphia: by M. Couerbe it has been 
called thebaia; and by nis analysis, as also by that of Dr. 
Kane, it appears to contain less oxygen than by^that of 
Pelletier. This name is indeed most commonly adopted. 

Paramorphia is white ; its taste is rather acrid than 
bitter; it is scarcely soluble in water, but is readily dissolved 
by alcohol and sether, and most so when hot. By sponta¬ 
neous evaporation these solutions vield paramorphia, which, 
from the setliereal solution, has tlie form of fiat rhombic 
crystals possessing considerable lustre. This substance 
has strongly marked alkaline properties, dissolves rea¬ 
dily in dilute acids, and is precipitated from them by the 
alkalis. The acid solutions do not yield crystals by eva¬ 
poration. 

Paramorphia differs from morphia in not reddening 
concentrated nitric add, in not becoming blue with the 
-alts of iron % and in yielding no crystallizable salts with the 
.acids. It melts at 4266°, ana this distinguishes it from me- 
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conin, codeia, and narcotina, which fuse respectively at 194® 
302°, and 338° of Fahrenheit. 

The following are the results of the analysis of this sub¬ 
stance by the authors named:— 

Pelletier. Couerbe. Kaue. 

Carbon 71*310 71*976 73*20 

Hydrogen 6*290 6*460 6*85 

Azote 4*408 6*385 6*94 

Oxygen 17*992 15*179 13*01 

100* 100* 100* 

According to Magendic, paramorphia acts strongly on 
the animal economy, resembling brucia and strychnia ii. 
this respect. 

PARAMOUNT, [Title.] 

PARANA, River. [Plata, La.] 

PARAPET (from the Italian parapetto , compounded oj 
the Greek preposition irapa, ‘ against,* and petto, ‘breast’), a 
low or breast-high wall or fence, to serve as a protection on 
bridges, terraces, platform roofs, &i\, whence it is tenne<* 
in German brustwehr , or breast-guard. In Italian archi¬ 
tecture, parapets arc generally balustrades. In Gothic arclii 
lecture, the parapet is merely a continuation of the wall car 
nod up above the edge of the roof, and finished by a coping; 
unless machicolated, in which case it projects and overhangs 
the walls below. [Machicolation.] In the Lombardio 
buildings of Italy there is seldom any parapet, the eaves of 
the roof finishing the elevation. The same is frequently 
the case in the Norman style, or else the parapet is quite 
plain; whereas in Gothic architecture it is generally em¬ 
battled, even in ecclesiastical buildings, and both the battle¬ 
ments and the crenelles or spaces between them have usually 
moulded copings. In what is called Decorated Gothic, para¬ 
pets and battlements are frequently enriched with pannels, 
or a parapet without battlements is so embellished. East 
Basham manor-house is a flue specimen of such decoration 
in domestic architecture. (Pugin’s Goth, Examples , vol. i.) 
In many cases such pannclling is perforated; nor are open¬ 
work parapets ofqualrefoil ornaments and other carved pat¬ 
terns by any means uncommon. At a later period instances 
occur of open-work for such purpose, forming the letters of 
some motto, date, or inscription. In Elizabethan buildings 
open-work parapets, forming various fantastical devices, arc 
cum mou. 

PARAPIl ERNA'LI A. This term comprehends the 
dress ami ornaments of a wife which she occasionally wears, 
and which she is entitled, under some limitations, to re¬ 
tain after her husband’s decease. It cannot be accurately 
stated how much a wife may claim as her paraphernalia; 
for this will depend on the rank and fortune of the husband 
and wife. A widow is entitled to retain as paraphernalia 
ornaments which she has received from her husband, pro¬ 
vided she has worn them occasionally. The wife cannot 
give or bequeath such paraphernalia during he# husband's 
life, nor can her husband bequeath such paraphernalia so 
as to deprive her of them ; but he can sell them or give 
them. The wife’s paraphernalia are liable to the payment 
of the husband’s debts, unless the articles were given to her 
by a stranger before marriage or after marriage: in such 
ease t lie articles are considered as gifts to the separate use 
of the wife, and are accordingly neither at the disposition 
of the husband nor liable to the claims of his creditors; 
but if such gifts are to be considered as the separate estate 
of the wife, they are not properly paraphernalia. 

The widow is intitlcd to her paraphernalia in preference 
to any claim of legatees; and if specialty creditors of her 
husband have taken her paraphernalia for payment of their 
debts after the personal estate is exhausted, she has a right 
to reimburse herself out of the real estate which has de¬ 
scended to the heir. 

The term paraphernalia is derived from the Greek para - 
pherna , a term which the Roman lawyers adopted to express 
what in their own language could not be expressed by a 
single word, and which was expressed by the periphrasis of 
praeter or extra dotem . The parapherna comprised the 
things which the wife brought to the husband's bouse, and 
which wore not part of her dos> The common practice at 
Rome was for the woman to make out a list of such things 
as she used, clothing, &c., which list was signed by the 
husband, as an acknowledgment of receiving them, or at 
east of receiving them into his house. This practice, de¬ 
rived from the Roman law, is still in use in some countries 
of Europe. The husband did not obtain the ownership of t 
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tlie things included in such list, and in case of a separation, 
they were restored to the wife: if they were not restored, 
she could recover them by an action framed according to 
the circumstances of the case. {Dig,, 23, tit. 3,s. 9.) It 
must be remembered that the Roman d'a is a different 
thing from the English dower , though some English writers 
on law have confounded them. (Roper, Law of Husband 
and Wife, ‘Paraphe. talia.') [Marriage.] 
PARAPHRASE (from the Greek 7rap<<</)pa07c). A pa¬ 
raphrase partakes of the nature both of a version, it the 
work paraphrased be in a foreign language, and of a com¬ 
mentary. Its object is to express the full sense contained 
in tlie words which arc paraphrased, by the introduction of 
circumlocutions, explanatory clauses, and expansions of the 
author's meaning. A paraphrase, if well aud lionosily exe¬ 
cuted, is an excellent mode of giving a connected terpre- 
tation of a whole work. The faults to which this sort of 

commentary is most liable uro an alteration of tlio author's 

sense, and a degree of weakness and iodimisness resulting 

from the use of unnecessary words. The latter fault is very 
remarkable in Doddridge’s excellent work ‘The Family 
Expositor.' 

PA HA PLF/GI A. [ Paralysi s.] 

PARA SANG (t> 7T aftaaayy^tj), a Persian measure of 
length, which, according to Herodotus (ii. (i; v. 53 ; vi. 1*2), 
was equal to 30 stadia; ami if \vc reckon eight, stadia as 
equal to one English mile, the parasung was consequently 
equal to nearly four English miles. Ilusychius and Sm- 
das also give the length of the parusuug at. 30 stadia; 
and Xenophon must have calculated it at the same length, 
as he says {Anab., ii. 2, s. 6) that 16,050 stadia are equal to 
535 parasangs (16,050-4*535 =r 30). Pliny {Hist. Nat., vi. 
30) however informs us that the length of the pnrusnng was 
reckoned differently by different authors: and Strabo states 
(xi., p. 518. Casaubon) that some reckoned it at 60, others 
at 40, and others at 30 stadia. The Arabic geographers 
(see Frey tog, Lex. Arab., sub Farsakh) reckon it equal to 
three miles; which agrees with the statements of English 
travellers (quoted by Rikliger, in Ersch and Gruber's Etiry- 
c/apddie), who estimate it variously at from 3.J to 4 English 
miles. Franklin (Tour to Persia, p. 17) reckons it a! I 
miles; Ousley ( Travels , \oI. i., |». 23) at between 3.J ami 3} 
miles; and Kinnoir {Heogr. of Persia , p. 57) at 3J miles. 

Parasang is a Persian word, and is derived from the an¬ 
ient farsang, which is pronounced in modern Persian, 
ferseng. It has been changed in Arabic into farsakh. Va¬ 
rious etymologies of this word havu been proposed. The 
latter part of the word is supposed to he the Persian sen#, 
a stone, and the w'erd might thus he derived from the* stones 
which were placed 1o mark the distances in the road. 
Bolden (quoted by Rudiger) supposes the fust part of llie 
word to be the preposition/era, and eompures the wont with 
tho Latin ad fapidem. 

PARASITICA \j PLANTS are those which grow upon 
the living parts of other plants, from whose juices they derive 
their nutriment, a circumstance by which they are imme¬ 
diately distinguished from false parasites, or epiphytes, which 
nerely fix themselves upon other plants without deriving 
food from them. 

Parasitical plants, properly so called, are extremely nu¬ 
merous, and belong to various parts of the vegetable king¬ 
dom. Some attack their victims externally, others are in¬ 
sidiously introduced into the intori r, where they flourish 
until they pierce through the skin, places themselves in com¬ 
munication with the open air, and disseminate themselves; 
hence, physiologists divide them into in'esttnul and super¬ 
ficial The former are exclusively fungi, and appear under 
he forms to which the popular names of mildew, rust, 
brand, smut, &c. are applied; it is among the latter that 
parasites of so many different kinds are met with. These 
are again divisible into such as have true leaves, green, and 
capable of acting, in the manner of ordinary leaves, as irgims 
jf respiration and digestion ; and such as have scales, brown 
ir some colour not green, in the room of true leaves, witli- 
mt any powers of digestion or assimilation, except in a low 
fgiee. The first, or leafy or green parasites, elaborate t heir 
food for themselves; the second, or scaly or brown parasites, 
ibtain it in a state of elaboration from other species. 

Green leafy parasites belong exclusively, as fai as is yet 
known, to the genera Viseum and Loronthus. 1 he viscid 
iceds of these plants strike root upon any solid body on 
tvhieh they fall; if it is not suited to support them, as iu tho 
use of stones, rocks, or any inorganic substance, tho root 
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soon perishes; but if it is capable of yielding them nutri¬ 
tion, as the kt f or branch of a tree, the young root imme¬ 
diately forms a kind of convex disk, which adheres firmly to 
the surface, and,by degrees introduces itself into the in¬ 
terior so as to place itself in communication with the fluid 
contents of the plant on which it has germinated. In gene¬ 
ral it to a matter of indifference to such parasites to what 
plants they attach themselves: poplars, willows, apple and 
pear treea elms, oaks, limes, spruce-firs, Scotch pines, Vines, 
ashes, and many other trees, have all been seen attacked by 
the mistletoe, which, according to Pollini, has even been 
found upon the Loranthus Europams, itself a parasite, and 
a similar case of double parasitism has been noticed in the 
Loranthus buxifolius attacked by Loranthus tetrandrus. 
In the opinion of Do Candulle, this indifference as to the 
stopk on which it grows is to bo accounted for upon the 
supposition that such parasites are only in communication 
with the young wood, through which the crude sap, not very 
different in ils nature in different trees, ascends, and whence 
it is in that state conveyed for the uso of the parasite. The 
same auLhor states, with reference to this point, that if a 
branch of mistletoe is plunged by the lower end into water, 
it pumps up only a minimum quantity, while, if the limb 
of the plant on which it grows is cut off and placed in water, 
the mistletoe causes the absorption of water, just as the 
leaves would of the plant itself. Such plants as those are 
sometimes very injurious to the trees they attack, bearing 
them clown by their weight., and robbing them of the 
food intended for their own leaves and fruit. 'When this 
happens, ubscission is the only known remedy, and if care¬ 
fully followed up, it must be successful. 

lirown scaly parasites always attack the roots of plants, 
and their underground habits have caused them to be little 
examined. The most common species in Kurope are various 
kinds of Ombanche , which attack hemp, clover, lticcrn, and 
many other crops; Mouvimpu and Lathrcra , which infest 
the roots, tho first of the fir, and I ho second of the ash; in 
other countrios Rhizanths abound [Rhizanths], and pro¬ 
bably many others of which wo have no sufficient know¬ 
ledge. To these aro usually added Nutt tin Nidus Avis and 
Corallorhiza innut a t two orchidaceous plants, concerning 
whose real habits we have however no precise information. 
The best account of tho manner of growth of brown parasites 
is by Mr. Bowman, who studied with care the habits of 
LuthrtPa squamaria. In that plant lie found that the fibres 
of tho roots aro each tipped by a tubercle about as large as 
a pin's head, which tubercle attaches itself to tho roots of 
the ash-tree, and gradually buries itself in the bark until it 
gets into communication with th i wood, from which it 
derives its nutriment. One of the most remarkable pecu¬ 
liarities of such plunts us these is the constant absence of all 
green colour, although exposed to the brightest light. Oro- 
banchcs grow in pastures and open places, and yet their 
scale-like leaves indicate no visible tendency to any colour 
oxcept brown or purple; ami in Lathnoa Mr. Bowman 
has shown that the same thing always happens, although 
the plants associated with it in its growth are as green ns 
usual. Connected with this is another curious property, 
that of resisting the attraction of light, towards which all the 
green parts of plants irresistibly tend; in Lath ram, when the 
flower-stems have acquired their full stature, they are always 
perpendicular, and in groups of 20 or 30; in the most um¬ 
brageous situations the rows of flowers, which have always 
a unilateral direction, are as frequently turned from the 
only side on which light is admitted as towards it. 

In addition to tlieso superficial parasites there are numer¬ 
ous kinds of fungi which frequently commit great ravages 
among the plants on which they prey. Rhizoctonia croro- 
ruin seizes upon tho bulbs of the saffron in the warmer 
parts of Europe, and spreading its long flexible arms around 
them, robs them by degrees of all their vital fluids. Many 
others have already been named in the article Mildew. 

(For detailed information concerning parasites, see Bow¬ 
man, ill the Transactions of the Linnean Society, vol. 
xvi H p. 399; and Do Candolle's Phusiologie Vegetate, p. 
1401.) 

PARASYTES NAGEURS, M. Milne Edwards’s narno 
for a legion of his subclass Crust aces Suceurs. The Swim¬ 
ming Parasites consist of the orders Si phonos tomes and tho 
Lemeans . Ill the same subclass are placed tho Parasytee 
Marcheurs , or Walking Parasites, consisting of tho order 
Araneiformes . [Suctorial Crustaceans.} 

PARC4S (Moqicu), the Fates, were goddesses who were 


jfapposed to preside over the destinies of man. In Homer 
we only read of ono deity, MoTpa or A7<r«, whose decrees even 
the gods cannot escape; but in Hesiod and all succeeding 
poets we read of three Fates: Clotho (KXw0w), the ‘ Spinster 
Lachesis( Aaxi«c), tho • Distributorand Atropos ("Arpoiroc), 
the 4 Unchangeable.’ In one passage Hesiod ( Theog ., 904) 
calls them tho daughters of Zeus and Themis; and in ano¬ 
ther (Theog,, 217), tho daughters of Night, which agrees 
with the statement of Cicero ( De Nat . Deor., iii. 17), who 
makes them the daughters of Night and Darkness (Erebus). 
This contradiction seems to have arisen from the different 
notions entertained by the antients respecting the relative 
power of Zeus and the Fates, since they were sometimes 
represented as ruling the gods and Zeus himself, and at 
other times as merely carrying into effect tho determina¬ 
tions of Zeus. In the antient Greek writers, and especially 
tho tragic poets, tho gods themselves are represented as 
subject to the decrees of fate; but in later times the Fates 
appear to have been generally regarded as subject to Zeus. 
Thus we learn from Pausanias (v. 15, s. 4; x. 24, s. 4) that 
Zeus was worshipped both at Olympia and Delphi under 
the name of MoipayinjQ, or ‘Leader of the Fates,' which title 
was also applied to Apollo at Delphi. (Paus., x. 24, s. 4.) 
Pausanias, in describing (i. 40, s. 3) a celebrated statue of 
Zeus at Megara, on the head of winch the Fates (MoTpm) 
were placed, remarks that this was done because destiny 
(rt)v mirpuphiiv) is obedient to Zeus alone. 

The FateB are usually spoken of by the Greek and Roman 
poets as spinning the destinies of men (11., xx. 128; Oil., 
vii. 197); and according to mytliologists, each of the three 
presided over different periods of human life ; Clotho over 
the beginning, Atropos the end, and Lachosis the general 
course of tho life of each individual. Apuleius (De Mtindn, 
p. 280, Bipoiit), whoso opinion however can scarcely he re¬ 
garded os representing tho popular belief upon tho subject, 
ussigns a different ollice to each of the Fates. Atropos he 
regards as tho fate of past time, Laeliesis of future, and 
Clotho of present events. 

There was a temple at Lacedaemon sacred to the Fates 
(Pans., iii. 11, s. 8), and there were also altars sacred to 
them in the neighbourhood of Sicyon. (Paus., ii. 11, s. 4.) 
They had also in later times a small temple at Rome in 
the eleven(h district (regio) of tho city (Onuphr. Pnnvin. 
apud Rosin., i., c. 13); but their worship seems to have pre¬ 
vailed at Rome to a very small extent. 

PARCENERS, or COPARCENERS, are so called be¬ 
cause the lands of which they are parceners may be par¬ 
titioned or divided among them. There may be parceners 
by common law and parceners by custom. 

As to parceners by common law, if a tnan dies intestate 
seised of lands in fee, and leaves only daughters, the lands 
will descend equally to all the daughters, or if lie 1ms no 
daughters and no brothers, the lands will descend equally 
to all his sisters, if he has any ; and if there are no nearer 
heirs, the lands will descend to his aunts. The descent 
is the same if a man dies seised of lands in tail, except where 
the estate tail was limited to such man and the heirs of his 
body, for in that case the lands can only descend to those 
who aro heirs of tho body. In all cases where several females 
take one inheritance by descent, they aro called parceners; 
and all lands or tenements, including a vent charge, may 
descend in this manner. If there be a title of dignity de¬ 
scendible to heirs of the body, the lands and tenements be¬ 
longing to it may descend to parceners; but the dignity it 
self does not descend, for all the parceners only make one 
heir, and a title of dignity is not in its nature divisible. 
The dignity therefore will be in abeyance. [Baron, p. 
488.] 

The descent of the crown is an exception to this rule ; for 
if there aro several daughters, &c., and no male heir, tho 
crown with all its rights descends to the eldest female. In 
the case of the high constableship of Englund, if thero were 
parceners, the office was executed by the husband of the 
eldest daughter, and, before her marriage, by deputy. 

. Parceners resemble joint tenants in having a unity of 
titlo and one entire freehold; but the unity of title can only 
bo by descent, and there is no survivorship among parceners; 
if ono of them dios, her heir is parcener with the survivor 
or survivors. Parceners resemble tenants in common, in 
having each a moiety or several interest in the land which 
has descended to them. * It follows from the nature of this 
interest, that one parcener may either enfeoff another par¬ 
cener of her share, or release her share to such parcener. If 
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a parcener alione her undivided sharo before partitioD» the 
alienee is tenant in common with the other parceners. 

Parceners may voluntarily make partition of the land 
among them; or any one might formerly compel her co¬ 
parceners to make such division by a writ entitled de parti- 
tiouc facienda, which was also applicable to the cose df joint 
tenants and tenants in common. The Court of Chancery in 
courso of time acquired a jurisdiction in these matters, and 
a bill may be filed in chancery by a parcener, praying for 
partition, which prayer will be granted on the parcener 
making out her title. The partition is effected by issuing 
a commission out of chancery to commissioners, who set out 
and divide the lands, upon which tho parties execute mutual 
conveyances. When partition is made, tho several parce¬ 
ners hold tlicir lands as several and distinct estates. Since 
the abolition of tho writ of partition (3 and 4 William 
IV., c. 27), partition can only be effected by a suit iu 
equity. 

Coparcenary may exist among males and females. For 
instance, if a man has two daughters, and one of them dies 
in his life-time, but leaving a son and daughters, and then 
the father dies, the son of the deceased daughter will be 
coparcener with his aunt; for he must trace his descent 
through his mother, who, if she had survived her father, 
would not have been his heir, but together with her sister, 
who did survive the father, would have made his heir. 

By a recent act (3 & 4 Will. IV., c. 27, s. 12) it is de¬ 
clared that when a parcener has been in possession of more 
than her share of the land, or in llio receipt of more than her 
share of tho rent, held in coparcenary, for her own benefit, 
or for the benefit of some other persons than her copar¬ 
ceners, such possession or receipt by her shall not be 
considered the possession or receipt of her coparceners. 

When all tho sons take the land equally among them 
by descent, as in the case of gavelkind lands in Kent, 
they are parceners by custom. 

Coparcenary is not very common at present, lands being 
generally so settled as to prevent its occurrence. The chief 
rules as to coparcenary are stated in Corny ns’s Digest , 4 Par¬ 
cener;* and in Littleton, b. iii., 4 Of Parceners.* 

PARCHMENT is the skin of an animal prepared for 
writing upon. The name is a corruption of tho Latin 
Pf'rgamena , from Pergamus, the alleged place of its inven¬ 
tion. 

Parchment is ordinarily made of tho skin of sheep or 
lambs. Pcignot states that fur drums it is made of goat 
or wolf skins, and that the parchment with which church- 
books are covered is made of pigs* skins. Vellum is a finer, 
smoother, and whiter sort of parchment, made of the skins 
of very young calves. 

Whatever may be the kind of skin used, the process of 
manufacturing is the same. When the skin is divested of 
its hair or-wool, it is placed for some time in a lime-pit, and 
them stretched on a square wooden frame drawn light by pegs. 
When in the frame, it is first scraped on the flesh side with 
a blunt iron, then wotted with a moist rag, covered with 
pounded chalk, and rubbed well with pumice-stone; after 
a >hort pause, these operations are repeated, but without 
chalk ; the skin is then turned and scraped on the hair side 
once only; the flesh side must now be scraped once more 
and again rubbed over with chalk, which must be brushed 
ofi* with a piece of lamb-skin retaining the wool. All this 
is done by tho skinner, who allows the skin to dry in the 
frame, and then cuts it out and sends it 1 o the parchment- 
maker, who repeats the operations with a sharper tool, using 
a sack stuffed with flocks to lay the skin upon instead of 
stretching it in a frame. 

Parchment is said to have been invented by Eumcnes 
II., king of Pergamus (who reigned n.c. 197-1 DO), incon¬ 
sequence of the prohibition of the export of papyrus from 
Egypt by Ptolemy Epiphancs. The probability is, that 
some improvement was made in the manufacture at Per- 
gamus, but Herodotus mentions writing on skins as common 
in his time, and Ctcsias and Diodorus describo the nntient 
Persiau records as written on leather. The name Pcrga- 
niena has been thought to prove its invention at that place, 
but the word was not used until several centuries after the 
death of Eumcnes. Tatto, a monk of tho fourth century, is, 
according to Mabillon, the first writer in whose works it is 
met with. Previous to his time the usual term was mem- 
brana, which is the word we find iu tho Greek Testament, 

2 Timothy % iv. 13. 

Tho antieut parchment must have been exceedingly fine, 


i j ? ro to keliovo the story of Cicero’s having seen the 
I • Iliad written on this material enclosed in a nut-shell; but 
I for this we have onlv Pliny *b authority. (Htst.Afof.,vii..c.2L) 
That of tho seventh to the tenth century is white and good 
and at tho earliest of these periods it appears to have 
nearly superseded papyrus, which was brittle and more 

{ lerisliable. A very few books of the seventh century have 
eaves of parchment and papyrus mixed, that the former 
costly material might strengthen and support the friable 
paper. About the eleventh century it grew worse, and a 
dirty coloured narchmcnt is evidence of a want of antiquity. 
This may possibly arise from the circumstance, that writers 
of this time prepared their own parchment, and they wore 
probably not so skilful as manufacturers. A curious passage 
from a Sermon of Hildobcrt, archbishop of Tours, who was 
born in 1054, is a voucher for this fact. The Sermon is on 
the 4 Book of Life,* which ho recommends his hearers to 
obtain. 4 Do you know what a writer does? lie first 
cleanses his parchment fVom the grease, and takes off the 
principal part of the dirt; then ho entirely rubs off the hair 
and fibres with pumice-stone; if he did not do so, the letters 
written upon it would not be good, nor would they last 
long. Ho thou rules lines, that the writing may he straight. 
All these things you ought to do, if you wish to possess the 
hook which I have been displa)ing to you.’ (Sermon xv., 
Paris, 170S, fol.) At this time parchment was a very costly 
material; we find it mentioned that Gui, count of Novels, 
having sent a vuluublo present of plate to the Charlrcux of 
Paris, tho unostentatious monks returned it with a request 
that ho would send them parchment instead. It had long 
been customary to erase antieut writing from parchment 
by rubbing it with pumice-stone. "When the custom began 
we do not know; M uratori cites a palimpsest of Bede nearly 
nine centuries old, and some have since been found of still 
more antient date. [Paumpskst; Gaujs.] The practice was 
so common in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, tnat 
when the emperor of German y empowered the creation of an 
imperial notary, one of the chief articles of his diploma was 
that ho should not use scraped vellum in drawing deeds. 
But the invention of linen paper came in aid to the uses of 
parchment, and when its manufacture became cheap, it. 
superseded the more costly article for all purposes except 
those in which luxury was aimed at or uncommon dura¬ 
bility required. 

PARDALO'TUS. [Piprin.k.] 

PARDON. According to the laws of most countries, a 
power of pardoning, or remitting the penal consequences of a 
conviction for crimes before the judicial tribunals, is vested 
in the sovereign or in the chief magistrate. The utility of 
such a power has been doubted by juridical writers, upon the 
ground that it supposes an imperfect system of erimiunl law, 
and that every instance of its exorcise is tlus proclamation 
of an error either in the law itself or in the administration 
of justice. (Bcccaria, chap. 40.) There is no doubt that 
the nearer a penal system approaches to perfection, tho 
fewer will he the occasions for resorting to extrajudicial 
remissions of the execution of the law; but considering the 
numerous causes of erroneous decision, arising not only 
from the imperfection of laws themselves, hut from the infi¬ 
nite sources of error iu the instruments and means In w hich 
they are administered, it seems to bn desirable that some 
power should exist which may by timely interference prevent 
the occurrence of irremediable wrong in cases where the 
error cannot bo corrected by any aj peltate tribunal. At tho 
same time it is evident Unit such a power should he cir¬ 
cumscribed and defined, as far as its nature will admit, ami 
exercised with the utmost caution. B) the law i«t England, 
besides pardons by act ol parliament, the power of. grant¬ 
ing pardons for crimes is exclusively vested in the king 
as si branch of his prerogative. [Piikiiociativk.] 

Formerly, Counts Palatine, Lords Marchers, and others 
who claimed jura regalia by virtue of antieut grants from 
the crown, assumed tho authority to pardon crimes, but bv 
the stat. 27 Henry VIII., c. 24, this power was entirely 
abolished, and the sole right of remitting the sentence of the 
law’s was permanently vested in the king. The power of 
pardoning is applicable iu all cases in which the crown is 
either concerned in interest or prosecutes for the public. 
The only exception to this rule is contained in the Habeas 
Corpus Act (31 Car. II., c. 2, s. 12). by which persons con¬ 
victed of signing commitments of British subjects to foreign 
prisons are declared to incur the penalties of a prannunirt 
and to bo 4 incapable of any pardon from tho crown.* 
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The crown has however no power to pardon any offence 
in the prosecution of rrfuch a subject has a legal interest, or, 
as Bracton expresses it, 4 non potfest rex gratiam fhcere cum 
injurifi et daumo aliorum* (lib. iii., p. 132). Thus in ap¬ 
peals of death, robbery, or rape, the king could not pardon 
the defendant, ‘ because/ says Sir Edward Coke, 4 it is the suit 
of the party to have revenge by death’ (3 Inst, 237). Upon 
the same principle, where an attaint was brought against a 
jury who had delivered a false verdict, and the party in 
whose favour it had been given was joined in the attaint, 
the king might pardon tlio jury, if convicted, because they 
were merely subject to an exemplary punishment ; but he 
could not pardon the party, because the latter was liable to 
make restitution to the plaintiff who prosecuted the attaint. 
So also in indictments for common nuisances, where the 
public are interested as individuals or particular classes, or 
informations upon penal statutes, where the penalty oa any 
part of it goes to the informer, or the party grieved, the 
crown cannot pardon the offender. Formerly, the crown 
appears to have exercised without restriction the power of 
pardoning offenders impeached by the Commons in parlia¬ 
ment (Blackstone’s Commentaries , vol. iv., p. 400— Chris¬ 
tian’s Note) ; but the lawfulness of the exercise of this power 
during the pendency of the proceedings was questioned by 
the House of Commons on the impeachment of the Karl of 
Danhy in the reign of Charles 11. (Howell’s Stale Trials , 
vol. ii., p. 724); and by the Act of Settlement, 12 and 13 
William HI., c. 2, it was enacted ‘ that no pardon under the 
great seal of England shall he pleadable to an impeachment 
hy the Commons in Parliament-.’ This statute however 
tlocs not affect the power of the crown to pardon the offender 
after he has been found guilty upon the impeachment, and 
the proceedings are determined. 

An effectual pardon from the crown must apply in ex¬ 
press terms to the particular offences intended to be par¬ 
doned ; and there must he no reasonable intendment, sup¬ 
plied hy the recital in the pardon or otherwise, that the 
crown was deceived or misled as to any of the circumstances 
on which the grant was founded. Nor can any grant of a 
commission or protection hy the king amount hy implica¬ 
tion to a pardon of any offence previously committed. 

A pardon may he either absolute or subject to any con¬ 
dition which the crown may think proper to annex to it; 
and in the latter case, the validity of the pardon will de¬ 
pend upon the performance of the condition. Until the 
recent improvements in the criminal law of England, almost 
all felonies were nominally capital; and in the numerous 
eases where it was not intended that ihe sentence of death 
should he executed, the criminal obtained a pardon upon 
condition of his submitting to transportation or some other 
punishment. At the present day, where the crown inter¬ 
feres to mitigate or commute a sentence, the mode by which 
it is effected is by granting a conditional pardon. 

It was formerly necessary that every available pardon 
from the crown should be finder the great seal; but by the 
slat. 7 and 8 Geo. IV., c. 28, s. 1.1, it is declared and enacted 
' that where the kings majesty shall he pleased to extend 
nis royal mercy to any offender convicted of any felony, 
punishable with death or otherwise, and by warrant under 
ins royal sign manual, countersigned by one of his principal 
secretaries of state, shall grant to such offender either u free 
or conditional pardon, the discharge of such offender in the 
case of a free pardon, and the performance of the condition 
in the case of a conditional pardon, shall have the effect of 
a pardon under the great seal.’ 

The effect of a pardon is not merely to prevent the inflic¬ 
tion of the punishment denounced by the sentence upon 
the offender, but to give him a new capacity, credit, and 
character. A man attainted of felony ceases to be probus 
et legulis homo, and can neither bring an action for damages 
nor be a witness or a juror in any legal proceeding; but 
upon receiving a pardon, all these legal disabilities are 
removed. In this respect a pardon by the law of England 
differs from the abolitio of the Roman law, to which in 
other points it bears a near resemblance. According to the 
latter, 4 Indulgentia, quus liberat, notat; nec infamiam 
criminis tollit, sed peeiue gratiam faeijt.* (Cod., lib. ix., tit. 
43.) By the English law a distinction is made as to the 
effect of a pardon where the incapacity is part of the legal 
.. t.ciiCe, and not merely a consequence of attainder, as ill 
ihe case of perjury under the statute 5 Elizabeth, e. ft; 
where the incapacity or infamy is nurt of a statutory sen¬ 
tence, a pardon from the crown has beep held^not to restore 


the party, and in such a case nothing less than an act of 
parliament will have that effect. (Chitty's Criminal Law , 
vol. i., p. 776.) Some doubt has been expressed, and the 
point has not yet received a judicial determination, whether 
a royal pardon will fully restore a person convicted of a 
crime, such as perjury. Which is considered infamous at the 
common law. This subject is elaborately discussed, and all 
the authorities carefully examined in Mr. Hargrave’s 4 Ar¬ 
gument on the Effect of the King’s Pardon of Perjury’ 
(Hargrave’s Juridical Arguments , vol. ii., p. 221). 

PARE', AMBROSE, the first and most eminent of the 
old French surgeons, was born in 1509, at Laval, in the 
province of Maine and the modern department of Maycnne. 
His parents were poor, and his education was neglected, 
but having one day witnessed the operation of lithotomy, he 
went immediately to Paris and commenced the study of 
surgery. Ho afterwards accompanied the French army 
during several campaigns in Italy, and gained so much re¬ 
putation, that in 1552 he was appointed surgeon in ordi¬ 
nary to king Henry II. He held tlio same office under 
Francis II., Charles IX., and Henry III., until his death, at 
the age of eighty-one, in 1590. He appears to have been 
a pious and excellent mail, and having been educated in the 
reformed church, he steadily refused to leave it. During 
the horrible massacre of St. Bartholomew’s, he owed his life 
to his professional reputation and the personal friendship of 
the king, whom, as he tells us himself, he had especially 
obliged by having saved from the consequences of a wound 
accidentally inflicted on the median nerve in venesection. 
(Opera Chirurg,, lib. ix., cap. 38.) Brantoinc says, in his 
•Memoirs,* that on the evening of the massacre the king 
sent for him into liis bed-room, and told him not to stir out, 
sayiqg that it was not right to murder a man who was so 
useful to the world (tom. iv.). The French writers justly 
consider Parc to be the lather of modern surgery, and say 
that ho holds the same rank in this branch of the profession 
as Hippocrates does in medicine. lie was not satisfied 
with blindly following the precepts of his predecessors, but 
by diligent observation and reflection made several im¬ 
portant changes in the mode of treatment, which have been 
followed to the present day. One of his greatest reforms 
was in the treatment of gun-shot wounds, into which it was 
the custom at that time to pour boiling oil; he was also tlio 
first person who left off the barbarous practice of cauterising 
a limb to slop the hsomorrhage after an amputation. He was 
the first who recommended the extraction of the fustus by 
the feet in cases of difficult parturition (lib. xxiii., cap. 2G). 
He says that in cases of ascites the fluid should not he 
drawn off all at once after paracentesis (lib. vii., cap. 
12). Although lie was not the discoverer of the art 
of tying the blood-vessels, he at least restored the prac¬ 
tice, pointed out its advantages, and gave somo excellent 
rules for performing the operation. His works are chiefly 
valuable and remarkable for the-great number of facts 
and cases contained in them, and for the care with which 
lie avoids giving any directions resting merely upon theo¬ 
ries and unsupported by observations. They were pub¬ 
lished in a collected form at Paris, 1585, fol., in French, 
and are divided into twenty-eight books, of which the first 
liveware chiefly on anatomical and physiological subjects. 
There are several other editions of his whole works, which 
have also been translated into Latin, Paris, 1582, fol., in 
twenty-six books; into English, London, 1578, fol.; into 
Dutch, Lekl., 1G04, fol. ; and into German, Frank f., HUM, 
fol. (Sprengel, Ilist.de la Med.; Haller, Biblioth . Chirurg . ; 
Bingr. Med.) 

PARE'DES, DIEGO GARCIA DE, a celebrated 
Spanish general, not undeservedly called 4 the Spanish 
Bayard,’ was born of noble parents, at Truxillo, a town of 
Estremadura, in 1466. Having early embraced the career 
of arms, he accompanied his father to the war of Granada 
(1485), and was present at the taking of Baza, Velez, ami 
Malaga from the Moors. [Ferdinand ; Moors.] It was 
there that he became acauainted with the celebrated Goti- 
zalo do Cordova, under whom he afterwards served in Italy. 
Shortly after the taking of Granada (1492), which put an 
end to the Moorish war, Paredes, who had retired to Lis 
native town, determined to repair to Italy, then the theatre 
of war; but as he had neither horse nor armour, lie stole 
those of a cousin of his, and secretly left his father’s 
house. Scarcely however had he proceeded a few miles 
on his- way, when he was overtaken and attacked by 
seven of his cousin's squires, of whom he killed tw<* 
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wounded two more, and put the remainder to flight On 
arriving at Rome, he wag well received by the Pope 
(Alexander VI.), who gave him a high command in his army. 
Ho served that pontiff with great zeal until 1499 , when he 
left his service and enlisted under the banners of the Great 
Captain, who with a powerful fleet sailed towards the Morea. 
He was present at the taking of Ccplmlonia from the 
Turks (June, 1501 ), and was made prisoner in a sortie of 
the garrison, but he soon succeeded in extricating himself 
from the hands of the enemy. War having broken out (J uly, 
1502) between the French and the Spaniards, who con¬ 
tended for the possession of the kingdom of Naples [Fer¬ 
dinand; Louis XII], Paredes rendered most important 
services by his military skill and his undaunted courage. 
At the celebrated pass of arms of Trnni, he was one of the 
eleven Spanish champions who entered the lists, and, though 
debilitated by the wounds he had received on a former occa¬ 
sion, he alone unhorsed three of the antagonists. At the 
storming of Ruvo (February, 1503) he led tho scaling party, 
and was the first on the ramparts. Ho also distinguished 
himself atCcrignola, where he commanded the centre of 
the Spanish army, and signalised himself by descending 
alone on the bridge against a body of French knights, all 
completely armed, and contending successfully with them, 
until he was rescued by a party of his own men. Accord¬ 
ing to Mariana (book ii., lib. 29, cap. 4), Paredes, having 
been, shortly after the death of the Great Captain (Decem¬ 
ber, 1515 ), deprived of his estates by tho restoration made 
to the Angevin lords, endeavoured to repair his broken 
fortunes by driving the trade of a corsair in the Levant. 
However this may be, Paredes continued to serve in Italy. 
He was present at the sieges of Verona and Vicenza, and 
also at the celebrated battle of Pavia (1525), where Francis 
I. was taken prisoner. [Charles V.] 

Paredes died in 1530, at the nge of 04. lie always lived 
in great intimacy with Gonzalo, whose brilliant qualities 
lie appreciated, being one of bis most zealous supporters 
when he fell into disgrace. Having one day. while in the 
presence of Ferdinand, overheard two noblemen speak 
slightly of his general, Paredes threw his gauntlet on a 
table, and said, ‘ Whosoever asserts that the Great Captain is 
not tiie king’s best vassal, let him pick up this.* 

Paredes wrote a short but highly interesting account of 
his own military campaigns and exploits, which is printed 
at tlu? end of the ‘Cronica del Gran Capital!.* 

(Paulo Jovio, Vitfp Must. Virorum , Pari, 1578; Guicci¬ 
ardini, Istoria ( V Italia , vol. i., lib. 0; Chronica del Gran 
('apitan, Alcala, 1584; Zurita, An ales del llcyno de Ara¬ 
gon, vol. iv.; Quintana, Espa fades Celeb res, vol. i.) 

PAREIRA, a Portuguese name given in Brazil to the 
roots of certain plants employed in medical practice as valu¬ 
able tonics and diuretics. The sort which is admitted into 
the Pharmacopoeias of Great Britain is called Pareira brava, 
a twining plant, with orbicular peltate leaves, small green 
racemose panicles of flowers, and scarlet hairy berries. It 
inhabits the West India Islands, in some of which it is 
known by the name of Velvet-leaf, as well us on the main¬ 
land of America, and is the Cissampclos Pareira of Lin¬ 
naeus. It is frequently administered in this country, espe¬ 
cially in dyspeptic eases and in chronic inflammation of the 
bladder. Other kinds peculiar to the woods of Brazil are 
the Cissampelos glabcrrinm and oral (folia, the properties 
of which appear to lie altogether the same as those of the 
true Pareira. Besides these there is a white Pareira, found 
in Guayana and the neighbouring countries, which is fur¬ 
nished by the genus Abnta, and which is principally em¬ 
ployed as a diuretic. (Lindley’s Flora Medico, Nos. 770 
to 774.) 

PA REM A, JUAN DE, born in 1610, is remarkable not 
only for an extraordinary love of the art of painting, but for 
having acquired a great degree of excellence while in a low 
and abject condition of life, lit? was a mestizo, that is, 
born in the West Indies, mid the son of a Spanish father 
by an Indian woman: he became a slave of the celebrated 
Velasquez, who employed him to grind colours. 

He spent whole nights in drawing, and almost denied 
liimself restand sleep, imitating, as may be supposed, the 
manner of Velasquez. He was however under perpetual 
fear of being discovered by bis master; till at length ho hit 
on an ingenious mode of disclosing his secret. Having ob¬ 
served that Philip, king of Spain, who frequently honoured 
Velasquez by visiting him, always ordered any paintings 
which were placed with their face to the wall, to be turned 


Pareja placed a picture of bis own in that position: tho 
king, as he expected, ordered it. to be turned. He expressed 
his admiration of it to Velasquez, wlio however was taken 
by surprise, and declared that ho knew nothing of it On 
this Pareja fell on his knees and begged the king t 0 obtain 
Ins pardon of his master for having presumed to practise 
the art without his permission. Philip, being much pleased 
at this address and admiring a work produced under such 
singular circumstances, told Velasquez that a man who 
showed so fine a genius and possessed such talents ought 
no longer to bo a slave. Velasquez, of course, immediately 
emancipated him. But he never quitted his master, and 
after the death of Velasquez continued to servo his daugh¬ 
ter with tho most gnftoful fidelity. 

He was especially successful in painting portraits, which 
in style, colouring, and handling so exactly resembled the 
works of his master, that we are assured they could not be 
distinguished from them. 

PARELLA (sometimes written PereHe), the French 
name of a crustacoous Lichen, Lecanora Parella of botanists, 
but which is applied to several species similar to it in habit, 
and employed for the same purpose, that is, for yielding n rich 
dye known by the name of litmus. Tho mode of preparing 
this is not well known, but it is probable that it is similar to 
that employed in the manufacture of Orchil. By French 
authors it is described as consisting in macerating the 
lichen for ten or twelve days in urine, with the addition of 
lime-water, when it acquires a violet colour and is changed 
into a soft pulp; it is then strained in a coarse doth, ami 
moulded into pellets, as seen in commerce. M. Guibourt is 
of opinion that the colouring matter is given by Cruzophorn 
tinctoria , or tuvnsol; this may be the case sometimes, but. 
there can he no doubt that not only tho parclla hut several 
other species of lichen are collected, and if not for this, for 
what other purposo do they form articles of commerce :* In 
France even, several other species are employed, as well as 
the parella, which is especially called parcllc d’Auvergne. 
The inhabitants of that province scrape the rocks for this 
lichen, which is said to he often intermixed with Lichen 
(now Iridium ) coral!innm , wh ich is endowed wit h siiu ila r pro¬ 
perties. De Candolle indeed states that most of the lichens 
with a mistaceous thallus are possessed of dyeing proper¬ 
ties, and therefore it is probable, as staled by Guibourt, on 
the authority of Ranioml, that with the above, J'ario/aria 
orcina , dealba/a , and aspergilla, with Lichen geographical, 
scruposus, and sulphur oust, arc? employed in preparing lit¬ 
mus. We know indeed that in Great Bnlain.sovcral species 
have been used for yielding colouring matter. Lard la 
otnphalod.es and P. sujutilis , for instance, used to form 
articles of commerce in the west of Scotland, being much 
used by the peasants for dyeing their woollen clyths of a. dull 
brown colour. P . tartarcu lias been long employed, both 
by the Scotch and Welsh, also for dyeing woollens. It 
was brought into extensive employment by Dr. 1'uthbcrl 
Gordon, who took out a patent for his process, converted 
his Christian name into Cudbear, and applied it to the dye¬ 
stuff employed to produce purple for dyeing woollen yam. 
The parella" and its best .substitutes continue in great re¬ 
quest, and bring higher prices than ever, from their in¬ 
creased scarcity. 

PARENCHY'MA is the term which was applied by the 
old anatomists to an imaginary substance, through which 
they supposed the blood at the ends of the veins to he 
strained. Even after the discovery < tin? circulation, the 
mode in which the blood passes from the extremities ol the 
arteries to the beginnings of the veins remained for some 
time unknown. Harvey seems to hn\c 1 esitated between 
the hypothesis of the writers just preceding him, who. be¬ 
lieved that there were wide passages i.i communication be¬ 
tween arteries and veins, and that, of the more anticut 
authors, who spoke of a parenchyma, or spongy substance, 
a concrete blood which they supposed to lie . etween tin* 
vessels, and to constitute the chief mass of all the orj; u.* «»f 
the body. The discovery of the passage of the bleed fr< in 
arteries to veins through the minute capillary vcs-cls u a> 
made by Malpighi, in 16(31, by a microscopic examination of 
the circulation of a frog; and it afforded the only proof that 
was needed to render Harvey’s demonstration of the circular 
motion of the blood perfect. 

In the present day the term parenchyma is rarely used. 
If it has any definite meaning at all, it may ho considered 
to express all that part of an organ, and especially of a gland, 
which lies in tho interspaces of the blood-vessels and bo- 
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tween the secreting ducts, that is, tho common cellular 
tissue by which the mere essential parts of organs are con* 
noctcd together. 

PARENT AND CHILD. This relation arises onlv from 
a legal marriage. The relation between parents and their 
illegitimate children is considered in the article Bastard. 

Parents arc bound to maintain their legitimate children 
who are unable to maintain themselves owing to infancy or 
inability to work. This obligation extends to father and 
mother, grandfather and grandmother, if they are able to 
perform it (43 Eliz., e. 2). But such persons are only bound 
to furnish the children with the necessaries of life; and 
the penalty incurred in case of refusal is only 20.v. per 
month. A husband is now (4 and 5 Win. IV., c. 76) liable 
to maintain the children of his wife, bom before marriage, 
whether they are legitimate or not, until they aro of the 
age of sixteen, or until the death of his wife. If a parent 
deserts his children, the churchwardens and overseers may 
seize his goods and chattels, and receive his rents, to the 
amount mentioned in the justices’ warrant, which must be 
obtained before such seizure is made. 

If a Popish parent refuse to allow his Protestant child a 
suitable maintenance, with the view of compelling him to 
come over to the Roman Catholic religion, the lord chancellor 
is empowered to order the parent to make a proper allowance 
(II and 12 Win. III., c. 4) ; and if Jewish parents refuse 
to allow their Protestant children a maintenance suitable to 
the parent's fortune and the age and education of the chil¬ 
dren, the lord chancellor, on complaint being made, may 
make such order ns he shall think proper (1 Anne, st. i., c. 
30). 

Parents are not bound to make any provision for their 
children after their death. Everyman, and every woman 
who is capable of disposing of her property by will, may 
dispose of it. as they please; except, a freeman of London, 
who is under some limitations as to the power of disposing 
of his personalty by will, which limitations are in favour of 
his wife and children. A parent, or child may aid each 
other in a law suit, by paying fees, without, being guilty of 
maintenance, if they have no expectation of repayment. 

Parents are not. legally bound to give any education to 
their children, nor are they under any restrictions as to tho 
kind of education which they may give. Certain penalties 
were imposed by statute (1 Jac. I., e. *1; 3 .Jac. I., c. 3) oil a 
person who sent a child under his government, beyond seas, 
either to prevent his good education in England or for the 
purpose of placing him in a Popish college or being in¬ 
structed in the Popish religion; and further penalties and 
disabilities wane imposed both on the person sending and 
the person sent, by the 3 Car. 1., v. 2. It seems that it was 
intended to repeal tluv.o penal and disabling statutes by the 
31 (loo. 111., c. 32, in favour of any Roman Catholic who 
took the oath therein prescribed; and probably these statutes 
may be considered as repealed. 

Tlu? power of a parent over his children continues until 
tho age of twenty-one, when they are emancipated ; and if 
a parent die leaving a child under age, he may appoint a 
guardian to such child till the age of twenty-ono, by a will 
executed pursuant to I Yi<\, c. 2t». A mother has no power 
over her children. A person under age, except a w idower 
or widow, cannot marry without the father’s consent, or 
such consent as is required by the Marriage Act. [M ar¬ 
id agk, p. 441.] 

A child under age may acquire properly by gift: and if a 
father is the trustee of Ills child's estate, ho must account 
to the child when lie comes of ago, like any other trustee. 
So long as a child who is under age lives with and is sup¬ 
ported by the lather, the father is entitled to receive the 
reward of the child’s labour. When a child has a fortune 
of his own, and the father is not able to maintain him suit¬ 
ably to such fortune, a court of equity will allow' tho father 
a competent sum for maintenance out of the child’s estate; 
but a father is not entitled to any such allowance in respect 
of costs incurred by him for his child's maintenance before 
he obtains such order of court for maintenance. 

A parent may maintain an action for the seduction of a 
daughter on the ground of loss of her services, if there is 
evidence of her acting in the capacity of servant, or living 
with the parent in such a manner that the parent had a 
right to hdr services. Ibis union has been maintained by 
a father in the ease of his daughter, a married woman above 
ago, living separate from her husband, and with tho father; 
and by uu aunt for the seduction of a niece living with 


her, to whom she stood in the relation of parent. Tho 
foundation of tho right to maintain such an action is the 
loss of tbe services to which the parent is entitled. In 
allowing such an action therefore* in the case of a child 
above age or a married woman, the courts have departed 
from the legal principle which is the foundation of the right 
of action. 

A father is legally entitled to the care and custody of his 
children, but ho may he deprived of the care of them by the 
court of chancery, if his conduct is such as, in the opinion 
of the court, endangers the morals of the children. Percy 
Bysshe Shelley was, among other things, restrained by an 
order of the court of chancery from taking possession of tho 
persons of his infant children, on the ground of his profess¬ 
ing irreligious and immoral principles and acting on them. 
W. P. T. L. Wellesley was also restrained by alike order 
from removing liis children from the care and custody of 
their aunts, on the ground of his immoral conduct, and 
directions were given by tho court for tho custody and edu¬ 
cation of the children. But, except in such cases as these, 
the children cannot bo taken from tho care of the father 
and given into tho custody of tbe mother or any other 
person. 

Under a recent act (2 and 3 Vic., c. 54) a mother who is 
living apart from her husband may obtain by petition an 
order from a court of equity for access to her child which is 
in the sole custody of the father, or of any person by his 
authority, or of any guardian after the death of the father, 
subject lo such regulations as the judge may think con¬ 
venient and just; and if such child shall ho within the age 
of seven years, the judge may order the child to be delivered 
into the custody of the mother until the child attains the 
age of seven years, subject to such regulations as afore¬ 
said. But no mother is to have the benefit of the act 
against whim adultery has been established by judgment 
in an action at law, or by tbe sentence of an ecclesiastical 
court. 

The relations between parent and child which are not 
founded upon the parental power, but arise in respect of 
gifts bv the parent to the child on marriage or any other 
occasion, and in respect of purchases by tho parent in tho 
name of the child, belong to various heads or titles of the 
law of property, inasmuch as the rights and claims of other 
persons besides parent and child aro involved in such 
cases. 

A child who is under the parental power owes obedience 
to his parent,'which the parent may enforce by his superior 
strength, provided he uses it with moderation. IIo may 
beat his child and restrain his liberty, but not in such a 
way as to injure his health. A child is legally bound to 
maintain his indigent father and grandfather, mother and 
grandmother, if he is able; the penalty in case of refusal is 
20*. per month. 

The Paternal Power (patria potestas) among the Romans 
was a peculiar feature in their institutions. Itwa 9 founded 
on a legal marriage, or on a legal adoption : tho children of 
such marriage and such adopted children wore in the power 
of the father; the mother luid no power over the children. 
It followed from the principle oi* the patria potestas, which 
involved a right of property, that the children of a son, not 
emancipated, were also in the power of their grandfather. 
By the death of tho grandfather the son became sui juris , 
and his children and grandchildren fell into bis power. 
The patria potestas could also be dissolved by Emancipa¬ 
tion. Originally tbe father’s power was absolute over the 
child, who had no independent political existence, at least 
as a member of his father's family. 11c was a Roman 
citizen, but at home he was subject to the domestic tribunal, 
i Within the family the father had a power of life and death, 
and could sell the son as a res mancipi, either by way of 
punishment, or by way of dissolving the family connection. 
[Emancipation.] Tho father also originally possessed the 
jus noxae clandi with respect to his son as well as a slave, a 
power which was a consequence of the principle of the father 
being answerable for the delicts of his son, and continued so 
long as that principle was in full vigour. The son who 
was in the power of his father could acquire no property 
for himself; all his acquisitions, like those of a slave, be¬ 
longed to his father; but at the death of tho father they 
might become his own property, a circumstance which dis¬ 
tinguished tho acquisitions of a son from those of a slave. 
The father could umrry liis children, divorce them, give 
them in adoption, and emancipate them at pleasure. 
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The strict notion of tho patria potestas lies at the founda¬ 
tion of the Roman polity. Like other institutions however, 
which in the oarly history of a state form its essential ele¬ 
ments, the strict character of the patria potestas became 
gradually relaxed and greatly changed. The history of such 
changes is a part of the history of Rome. 

The patria potestas might bo dissolved in other ways be¬ 
sides those mentioned. If a father or son lost his citizen¬ 
ship, tho relation between them ceasod, for this relationship 
could only exist between Roman citizens. If father or son 
was made a prisoner by an enemy, the relation was in abey¬ 
ance (in Buspenso), but was not extinct. If the son attained 
certain high offices in the state, either civil or religious, the 
patria potestas was thereupon dissolved. 

(Gaius, i. 55, 97, 1 ‘-27, &c.; Marezoll, Lehrbuch der In¬ 
stil. des Rom. Rechtes , 1839; Savigny, System des heutigen 
Rom. Rechts , 1840.) 

PARGA, a town in the province of Albania in European 
Turkey, on the coast of the Ionian Sea, opposite to the Isle 
of Paxo, from which it is 12 miles distant, in 39° 17' N. lat. 
and 20° 18' E. long. This place is first mentioned in the 
fifteenth century, when, amidst the wreck of the Eastern em¬ 
pire, the inhabitants of Parga sought safety in the protection 
of Venice, and became voluntary subjects of that ropublic. A 
nobleman of Corfu, under the title of governor, resided at 
Parga, subject to the Venetian governor-general at Corfu, 
and commanded the garrison, which consisted of a company ] 
of Slavonian or Italian troops, in the pay of Venice. The | 
Parguinotes however had their own municipal council, which ! 
appointed the magistrates, and they enjoyed several other 
privileges. They were all armed, and were frequently at 
war with their neighbours. This state of things lasted till 
the fall of Venice, in 1797, when, in the partition of the 
Venetian territories between Fr; nee and Austria, France 
kept for herself tho Ionian Islands and the Venetian 
settlements on the coast of Epirus. These settlements 
wore Butrinto, Parga, Prevesa, and Vonitza in the Ani- 
hraciau Gulf. They had each a small territory, which was 
guaranteed from Turkish intrusion by treaties between 
the Porto and Venice. Tho French, having taken pos¬ 
session of the Ionian Islands, sent small garrisons to each 
of these towns to replace the Venetian garrisons. Rut the 
invasion of Egypt by Bonaparte, in time of profound peace 
with the Porte, threw the latter into the coalition then 
forming against France, and a treaty was concluded in De¬ 
cember, 1798, between Russia nnd Turkey,by which the two j 
powers agreed to join their forces by sea and by land against 
ihe common enemy. The Tureo-Russian licet and army 
accordingly attacked the Ionian Islands, and took them from 
the French, and at the same time Ali Paslui of Epirus at¬ 
tacked the French garrison of Prevesa, and massacred it 
with circumstances of great atrocity. He likewise invaded 
Butriuto and Vonitza, from which the French had with¬ 
drawn, as well as from Parga. Parga however wa*> strong 
by nature, and the inhabitants, being summoned by Ali 
to submit, boldly refused. In March, 1800, a convention 
was agreed upon between Russia and Turkey, by which 
the Ionian Islands wero constituted a republic, under the j 
protection of the Porto and tho guarantee of Russia. By 
articles vii.-x. of the same convention it was stipu¬ 
lated that ‘the former Venetian possessions of Butriuto, 
Prevesa, Parga, and Vonitza, which arc on the continent 
and contiguous to Albania, shall belong in future to the 
Porte, and the inhabitants of those places be governed by a 
Turkish commandant, paying however no more tribute than 
they used to pay to Venice; the inhabitants shall continue 
to be administered according to their own laws and 
usages, shall retain the freo exercise of their religion, and 
no Mussulman shall acquire property or reside amongst 
them, with the exception of tho commandant.’ By article , 
xi. of the same convention tho emperor of Russia promised j 
to use his endeavours, in the event of a general peace, to j 
cause the stipulations of tho present treaty to he accepted 
by the other powers. (Martens, Recueil de Traitcs, vol. vii.) 
To the unfortunate surviving people of Butrinto, Prevesa, 
and Vonitza, who were already in the grasp of Ali Pasha, 
who had treated them with great cruelty, this convention 
was a boon, by giving them a claim to some sort of protec¬ 
tion. Parga however was still free, and the inhabitants for 
a time refused to submit, but being threatened with im¬ 
minent destruction from the numerous forces of Ali Pasha, 
they sent a deputy to Constantinople to request the inter¬ 
ference of tho Porte, and through the influence of the 


minister of tho republic of the Ionian Islands, supported by 
Russian influence, the divan sent them a hcv to reside 
among them, thus-fulfilling the stipulations of'the treaty, 
and at the same time protecting them against anv encroach¬ 
ments from Ali. Parga remained in this state of nominal 
subjection to tho Porte till 1806, when war broke out be¬ 
tween Russia and the Porte. Ali Pasha took this oppor¬ 
tunity of taking military possession of Prevesa, Butrinto, 
and Vonitza, and dealing with the inhabitants as he pleased", 
against the stipulations of tho convention of 1800. Those 
of Parga, fearing the same fate, applied fov protection to 
the Russian admiral on that station, who sent them a gar¬ 
rison. 

By the treaty of Tilsit, in 1807, the Ionian Islands being 
cpven up to Franco, the Russian troops which wero stationed 
m them withdrew, including the detachment at Parga. 
Ali Pasha now renewed his efforts to take possession of Parga, 
and applied to tho French governor-general at Corfu for 
tho formal cession of that place. That oilicer however re¬ 
fused, and sent a garrison to Parga. In 1814, the English, 
having already driven the French out of tho Ionian Islands, 
with the exception of Corfu, nnd placed a garrison in the 
island of Paxo, which lies in sight of Parga* Ali Pasha sent 
a considerable force against Parga, which invaded its terri¬ 
tory, took some villages, and murdered or carried away the 
inhabitant*;, but the Parguinotes sallied out of their town, 
repulsed the Turks, and killed the hey, who was a nephew 
of Ali. Tho French garrison remained within the citadel, 
and did not take part in the action. The Parguinotes, 
seeing that they could no longer rely on the protection of 
| France, applied to the English at Paxo, in March, 1814, and 
| offered to hoist the English flag, and master the French gar¬ 
rison, if ihe English would take them under their protection. 
General Campbell, who commanded in the Ionian Islands, 
scuta detachment with two frigates, and the Parguinotes 
having surprised the citadel and hoisted the English flair, 
the detachment was landed, and took possession of tho for¬ 
tress on the 22nd of March, and the French garrison was 
sent to Corfu. (Colonel do Bosset, Proceedings in Parga t 
with a Series of Correspondence and other Documents.) 

The future condition of the Ionian Islands remained to be 
settled by the great powers assembled at the congress of 
Vienna. A convention, agreed upon between the courts of 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Great Britain was signed at. Pai is 
on the 5th of November, 1815, by which tho isle.-, of Corfu, 
Zant(\Cefidoiiia, Santa Maura, Ilhnca.Cerigo, and Paxo, with 
their dependencies, ‘as de ignatod in the treaty between his 
majesty the emperor of all the Russia* and the Ottoman 
Porte, concluded on the 21st of March, 1800,* were 1o form 
an independent state under the protection of the crown of 
Great. Britain. By article viii. of the same convention the 
Ottoman Porto was invited to accede to its stipulations. 
The Porte, being applied to, demanded as a preliminary 
step, the fulfilment of the treaty of March, 1800, by the 
formal cession of Purge.. After some lapse of time, an 
agreement was entered into at Constantinople between llio 
English minister and the divan early in 1817, for 
livery of Parga to the Porte, under Ihe condition that ll »se 
inhabitants who might choose to emigrate should have an 
asylum in the Ionian Islands, and their immouvible pro¬ 
perty lie valued and paid for by the Porte previous to their 
embarkation. Joint commissioners were appointed, one by 
the English and the other by Ali Pa.-ha, Ihr the purpose of 
making the valuation. This nrrangci .enl was fo.mally an¬ 
nounced to the Parguinotes by a proclamation, dated ‘JMh 
May, 1817. The primates and other inhabitants declared 
that all would leave the place rather ilia., trust themselves 
to the Turks. 

The population of Parga at the time was staled by the 
English commandant, Colonel de Bosact, at 800 family, 
making .4040 individuals in all. The olive-trees belonging 
to them amounted to about 8],000. The landed properly 
and houses were roughly estimated by Col. de Bo.SM.-t. n r i 
between 400,000/. and 500,000/. The proceedings fhr 
the estimation and payment of the property were protracted 
for nearly two years through the cavils of ihoTmkMi 
commissioner, and the intrigues of Ali Pasha, who wished 
to obtain Parga without paying the money. Ali tric'd 
all means to excite the inhabitants of Parga to acts- of 
violence, by which they might forfeit the English protec¬ 
tion, but the good sense of the Parguinotes ami the steadi¬ 
ness of the British authorities disappointed his cunning. 
At last, in May, 1819, the whole population of Pargu em* 
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lmrlccd in English vessels, having received the valued 
amount of their property, 150,000/., and were settled at 
Paxo and Corfu. The Turks then occupied Parga. ( Letter 
from a Grecian Traveller respecting the intended Cession 
of Parga, London, 1819.) 

The cession of Parga lias been treated by several writers 
as a question of feeling rather than one of strict diplomacy, 
and has been made on the Continent the topic of much 
declamation against England, both in prose and in verse. 
That cession however was a direct consequence of the treaty 
of March, 1800, in which England had taken no part, which 
treaty was the result of two unprincipled acts of aggression 
by Bonaparte, the first against Venice, and the second upon 
Egypt, In politics, as in private morality, one act of in¬ 
justice is often the leader of a long train of woful results. 
A liberal Italian writer, Count Pecchio, in his ‘Life of 
Foscolo,’ ch. x., frankly acknowledges that the cession of 
Parga was obligatory upon the English ill fulfilment of 
former treaties, and that they did everything they could to 
mitigate its hardships upon the inhabitants, considering 
that they had to deal with such a roan as Ali Pasha; and 
Foscolo, by birth a Greek, after writing a big book on the 
subject, perceived his mistake just in time to stop its circu¬ 
lation. 

The town of Parga stands on a rock forming a small pe¬ 
ninsula. It lias two ports, one of them anlieqtly culled 
y\vKVQ ijv, ‘ the port of sweet waters,’ now Port Veliki. 
The town is walled and has narrow streets. The citadel on 
the summit of the rock is almost impregnable. It is sur¬ 
rounded by a fertile territory, and the townsmen export oil, 
tobacco, fruit, and tolerably good wine. 

PAUHE'LION ( 7rapa, by the side of, J)Xioc, the sun), a 
name given to the mock suns, as they have been called, 
which sometimes appear near the sun; being, as is sup¬ 
posed, images of the latter formed by reflection from a 
cloud. 

PA11IA, THE GULF OF, extends between the island 
of Trinidad and tho continent of South America, and has 
received its name from the adjacent portion of the continent, 
which was once called Faria, a name afterwards superseded 
by that of Cumana. The gulf extends about a hundred 
miles, from 61° 30' to 63° W. long. It has nearly the form 
of u quadrangle, whose longest side lies east-uorlh-east 
by east aiul west-south-west by west, and is about 30 miles 
across. 

A hilly promontory, projecting from the continent of 
South America more than 70 miles, separates the gulf from 
the Caribbean Sea, and terminates on the east with Cape 
Punta de la Pena, which is also called Cape Paria. Oppo¬ 
site this cape and about 20 miles from it is the most north¬ 
western point of tho island of Trinidad. This opening 
contains four straits formed by three rocky intervening 
islands. The most western of these straits, called Boca de 
Dragon (Dragon’s Mouth), is the widest, and about f> miles 
across. There are several rocky islands in it towards the 
Punta de la Pena, but as all of them are above the water, 
they are easily avoided. Tho rocky island east of it is 
called Chacachacures. Between it and the Isla de Iiucvos 
(Isle of Eggs) is the second strait, called Ship Channel, which 
is only two miles wide. This channel, which bends south¬ 
eastward, is used by vessels leaving the gulf, but not gene¬ 
rally by those that enter it, as the current sets outward -md 
is strong. Between the Isla do H uevos and the Isla de Monos 
(Isle of Apes) is the lluevo Channel, which is somewhat 
wider than the preceding, and is more used by vessels entering 
than leaving the gulf. The Monos Channel, between the 
Isla de Monos and the nofth-western point of Trinidad, is 
the narrow t, and the current in it is the strongest. It 
is only navigated by small vessels. As the current runs 
through all these straits northward, tho gulf can only be 
entered with a strong breeze. 

The southern entry of the gulf is between tho rocky cape 
called Punta leaves, in the island of Trinidad, and the low 
alluvial shores lying on both sides of the two most western 
of the mouths of the Orinoco, called Cano de Pedornales 
and Cano de Manama Grande. From these low shores a 
shoal extends nearly across the strait, which is called the 
Serpent’s Mouth. Less than half a mile from Trinidad this 
shoal is dry at low water, and called the Isla de Soldado. 
Between this island and Irmidad is the narrow entry into 
the gulf, which cau only be passed with a strong south¬ 
west wind. 

The gulf itself may be considered as one of the most ex¬ 


tensive and best harbours in the globe. It offers nearly 
everywhere excellent anchorage, especially along the coasts 
of the island of Trinidad. Its depth, except near the shores, 
varies between 8 and 30 fathoms, and tho ground is every¬ 
where free of rocks. It is only along the south-western 
coast that there are sandy shoals, which have from 3 to 5 
fathoms water on them. The water is as salt as that of 
the Atlantic, though it receives a great volume of fresh 
water by those mouths of the Orinoco which fall into it and 
by the river Guarapiclie, which enters it not far from its 
western extremity. It is supposed that the current which 
sets through the gulf in a northern direction is caused by 
the waters of the Orinoco. The lidos also, which rise about 
six feet, run with great force. 

(Depons, Voyage d la Partie Orientate de la Terre 
Ferme , $c.; Lavaysse’s Description of Venezuela ,, Trini¬ 
dad, Margarita , and Tobago .) 

PARIAN CHRONICLE is the name given to a block 
of marble preserved at Oxford, which contained in its perfect 
state a chronological account of the principal events in Greek 
history during a period of 1318 years, beginning with Cccrops, 
jj.c. 1582, and ending with the archonship of Dioguctus, at 
Athens, h.c. 264. The chronicle of the last ninety years was 
however lost, so that the part which now remains ends at 
the archonship of Diotimus, b.c. 354. This chronicle was 
purchased at Smyrna, together with several other relics of 
antiquity, by Mr. William Petty, who was employed by the 
earl of Arundel, in the year 1624, for the purpose of making 
collections for him of antient works of art in Greece, Asia 
Minor, and the islands of the Archipelago. Gassendi states in 
his ‘ Life of Peiresc’ (lib. iv., ed. of 1629), who was counsellor 
in the parliament of Provence, and a munificent patron of 
arts and learning, that the Parian Chronicle was first dis¬ 
covered by means of Peiresc, and was purchased for him by 
one Sampson, his agent at Smyrna, for fifty pieces of gold, 
hut that when it was ready to be sent on board, Sampson 
was thrown into prison, and that the Chrouiclo was after¬ 
wards purchased for Lord Arundel, by Mr. Petty, at a much 
higher price. Dr. Holes, in his*Analysis of Chronology* 
(vol. i. p. 103, 8vo. edition), brings forward several reasons 
to show the improbability of this account; but however this 
may he, the Chronicle reached London in 1627, and was 
examined, at the suggest ion of Sir Robert Cotton, with 
great care by the learned Selden, in conjunction with 
Patrick Young, librarian to James I. and Charles 1., and 
Richard James, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
‘ Many of the characters,’ says Selden, ‘ were entirely ob 
literated, and many nearly so; nevertheless, by tho as¬ 
sistance of glasses, and the critical sagacity of my very kind 
friend Patrick Young, after a great many repeated trials, I 
have restored them as well as I could.’ The Chronicle was 
published by Selden, together with other inscriptions which 
were brought to England by Mr. Potty in the following 
year (1628), under the title of‘Muimora Arundelliana.’ 

During the civil war in the reign of Charles I., the Earl 
of Arundel removed to Antwerp, and many of the marbles, 
which , were deposited in the gardens of Arundel House, 
were defaced and broken, or used to repair the house. The 
latter was the fate of the Parian Chronicle; the upper part 
of it, containing at least half the inscription, is said to have 
been worked up in repairing a chimney at Arundel House; 
hut fortunately u copy of it was preserved in Selden’s 
work. , 

In 1667 the Hon. Henry Howard, grandson of the Earl of 
Arundel who obtained the chronicle from Greece, presented 
it to the university of Oxford, where it is preserved, together 
with other antiquities collected by tho Earl of Arundel, in 
a room adjoining to the public schools, called the Musmuni 
Arundclianum. The Chronicle was published again in Pri- 
deaux’s ‘Marmora Oxoniensia,* fol. 1676, which was re¬ 
printed in 1732, under the care of Michael Maittaire, and 
again in 1791, Oxford, under the care of W. Roberts. In 
Chandler’s * Marmora Oxoniensia,* which was published in 
1763, great pains were bestowed upon the Parian Clirouicle, 
and many parts in which tho inscription was defaced were 
supplied by conjectures, which are frequently very ingenious 
and probable. It has also been published, with an English 
translation, in the works of Robertson, Hewlett, and Hales, 
which are mentioned in the course of this article. 

The authenticity and antiquity of this Chronicle was never 
called in question till the latter end of the last century, in 
which a work was published by tho Rev. J. Robertson 
under the title of ‘The Parian Chronicle, or the Chronicle 
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of the Arundelian Marbles, with a Dissertation concerning and Poseidon concerning Halirrhothios (ho son of Po- 
its Authenticity,’ London, 1788, in which it is maintained soidon, and the place was called Areiopa<ms (Aphoc irayos) 
to be a fabrication of modern times. The principal objec- 1268 years, Cr[ana]os reigning at Athens^ * 

tions brought forward by Robertson arc:— 1 , That the cha- 4. 4 Since the deluge happened in the time of Deucalion, 
raeters have no certain or unequivocal marks of antiquity, and Deucalion escaped the rains, [and went] from Luioreia 
2 , It is not probable that the Chronicle was engraved for to Athens, to [Cranajos, and bu[ilt the teinplU* of Zeu[s 
privateu.se. 3, It docs not appoar to have been engraved Olympics and] offered sacrifices for his preservation, 1260 
by public authority. 4, The Greek and Roman writers for years, Cr[a]n[a]os reigning at Athens, 
n long tinio after the date of this Chronicle complain that 5. 4 S[inco Ainph]icy(on, the son of Deucalion, reigned in 
they had no chronological account of the affairs of antient Thermopylae, and as»emhled the people inhabiting Uuu dis* 
Greece. 5, This Chronicle is not once mentioned by any triet, and jeall]od them Ampliictyones, and [the place uf 
writer of antiquity. 6 , Some of the faets seep to be taken meeting Pplaui], wli[ere] now also the Ainphic) lone* still 
from authors of a later date. 7 , Parachronisms appear in sacrifice, 1258 years, Amphicylon reigning at Athens, 
some of the epochas, which we can hardly suppose a Greek 6 . 4 Since Hellen, the son of Deucfalion], reigned in 
ehronologer in the 129th Olympiad would bo likely to com- [Phthijotis, and they were [na]med Hellenes, who before 
mit, &c. were called Graikoi, and [they established] the Panathe- 

The objections of Robertson were replied to by Mr. Hew- [mean] games (ayiov), 1257 years, Arnphictyou reigning at 
lott, in a work entitled ‘A Vindication of the Authenticity Athens.’ 

of the Parian Chronicle,* London, 1789; by Mr. Gough, in 52. ‘Since Xerxes formed a bridge of boats on the llol- 
the ninth volume of the 1 Archroologiaand by Person, in lespont, and dug through At bos, and the battle was fought 
the ‘ Monthly Review,’ in 1789. His objections have been at ThcraioQiyllm, and the sea-fight by the Greeks at Salamis 
more recently noticed in the first volume of Hales’s ‘Cliro- against the Persians, in which the Greeks were victorious, 
oology;’ and the whole subject has been investigated with 217 years, Galliades being archon at Athens, 
great accuracy by Bbckh, in the second volume of his * Corpus 53. * Since the battle at [P]lalani was fought by the Atho- 

Jnscriptionum.’ The authenticity of the Chronicle 1ms boon nians against Mardonios, the general of Xerxes, in which 
also vindicated by Wagner, Gbtt., 1790, 8 vo. The result of the Athenians conquered, and Mardonios died in the battle, 
these inouirics can leave little doubt respecting tho authen- and the. lire flowed [in Sic]ily around A£tmi [2]16 years, 
ticity ana antiquity of the Chronicle; and the subsequent Xantippos being aichuu at Athens. 

silence of classical writers respecting it, which is perhaps the 54. 4 Since [Gu]lnn, the son of Deinomencs, hecamo 
strongest argument against its antiquity, may be accounted tyrant [of Syracuse], 215 years, Ti most lien [os] being archou 
for, as Dr. Hales has remarked, by tlie retired and insular at Athens. 

situation of Paros. It is written in pure and classical Greek; 55. * Since Simonides, tho son of Leoprepres, tho Cean, 

tho characters bear several marks of antiquity; and none of who invented the arl of memory, got the prize at Athens 
the passages adduced by Robertson to prove that parts of it teaching [a chorus], and the statues of llarmodios and 
were taken from writers of a later date are sufficient toesta- Aristogeiion were erected, 2[14] years, [Ajdimantos being 
blish the fact. Mr. Robertson supposes 4 that it must have archon at Athens. 

been a spurious fabrication of some learned Greek as late as 56. ‘Since Hiero was tyrant of Syracuse, 20[9] years, 
the sixteenth century, executed from a mercenary motive of Ch[ar]os being archon at Athens. Epieharmos, the poet, 
gain, ill order that it might be sold for a high price at also lived at this time. 

Smyrna, a commodious emporium for such rarities, after he 57. ‘ Since Sophocles, tho son of Sophillos, who was of 
had’artfully broken the block, and defaced the inscription in Colonus, gained the victory in tragedy, being 28 years of 
several places, in order to give it an air of antiquity.* This age, 206 years, Apscphion being archon at Athens, 
supposition however is very improbable. Tho inscription 58 . ‘ Since the stone fell in /Egos Potumi, and Simonides, 
could not have been engraved without great trouble and the poet, died, having lived 90 years, 205 years, Tbeageuidus 
expense; and the events it relates show a greater acquaint- being.archon at Athens. 

a nee on the part of tho engraver, or the person under whoso 59. 1 Since Alexander died, and his son Pr[r]dieras reigned 
direction it was engraved, with the history of the civilization over the Macedonians, 19[«] years, Kut hippos being urcliou 
and literature of Greece, than we can suppose to have becu at Athens. 

possessed by any Greek in tho sixteenth century. , 60. 4 Since ;Esehylos, the poet, havimr lived fit) years, died 

The murblo on which the Chronicle was engraved was five at [Golja in [Si]eily, 193 years, Call[i|.is the Kirst being 

inches thick, and measured, whcnScldcn viewed it, 3 feet 7 archon at Athens. 

inches by 2 feet 7 inches; but one corner had been broken 61. * Since Euripides, being 13 years of age, first gained 
off. It contained at that time 93 lines, reckoning the impel*- the victory in tragedy, 17[9j years, l)iphi[lusj being archou 

feet ones, and might originally perhaps have contained a at Athens. But Socrates and [Ana]\agoras lived in llio 

hundred. Upon an average the lines consist of 130 letters, time of Euripides.* 

all capitals, in close continuation, and unbroken into words. The preceding extracts are sufficient to giu.* a general 
The events which it records arc not so much those which idea of the nature and contents of tho Chronicle. Koran 
relate to the history of the different states of Greece, but examination of the dales which are assigned to the different 
rather such as servo to illustrate tho history of tho civiliza- cvenls it records, the reader is referred to the first volume 
tion and literature of Greece. Thus we do not find ono of Hales’s 4 Analysis of Chronology.* 
event in tho Peloponnesian war either mentioned or alluded PARI AS. [Hindustan, vol. xii., p. 232.] 
to, but we have an account of the establishment of the prin- PARI ETAL BON ES. [Skklktun.] 
cipal religious festivals, of the introduction of the different PARIME MOUNTAINS, THE, sue an extensive 
kinds of music into those festivals, of the origin of tragedy system of mountains in South America, which spread over 
and comedy, and of the time in which , the most eminent the surface of English, Dutch, and Kroneli Guyana, and 
poets and philosophers lived. But as a few extracts from also over a great part of the eastern portion of th»' republic 
the Chronicle will give a bettor idea of its nature and con- of Venezuela and tho norili-o.ist di.-tiicis of the empire of 
tents than any description could impart, we subjoin a literal Brazil. In length they extend nearly ! 2 (»u »"iles, between 
translation of two different parts, the farmer taken from the 51° and 68 ° 3o' \V. long. Their width vanes between 140 
beginning, and tho hitter from the middle of it. The words and 450 miles, between the parallels of 1 ,J and « u N. lat. 
and letters in brackets are a translation of those Greek words According to a rough calculation, this mountain system 
and letters which are supplied by the conjectures of Seldeu covers a surface of about 400,000 square miles. The hioiiii- 
and Chandler, hut are effaced in the original. tains arc separated from the shores of tho Atlantic by a !■ .v 

.... ‘I have described preceding] time, begin[n]mg from and fiat country varying in width between 30 and 70 miles. 
Cocrops, the first who reigned at Afliens, to [Astjjyanax, The river Orinoco runs along the western and partly a). : o 
archon in Paros, and Diognctos at Athens. along the northern base of the mountains. 

1 . 4 Since Cecrops reigned at Athens, and the country was The term inountain-systom cannot; properly be applied to 

called Cecropia, before called Actice, from Actaios, a native this region. So far as it is known, it is only a huge mass of 
(ffurngfinyog), 1318 years. rocks, which gradually rise higher as they advance south* 

2 . ‘Since Deucalion reigned by tho side of Parnassus ward, until their general level attains an elevation of from 

(irapa roi'.napvamivj iu Lycoreia, Cocrops [re]ign[ing] at 1500 to 2000 feet. The surface of this rising ground ex 
Athens, 1310 years. ’ * lends in many parts in level or iu nearly level plains of some 

3 . 4 Since tho cause was tried at Athen[s bejtwecn Arcs , extent, but iu others it is greatly diversified by hills, either 

P.C, No. 1070 Vol.XVI1.-2K 
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isolated or forming ridges several miles long, and by short 
valleys or depressions. Few of Iho hills and ridges rise 
more than some hundred feet, and a very few summits 
atlain more than 1000 feci above their base. The country 
along the watercourses is thickly wooded, as well as the 
greater part of the country between them, but many of the 
level tracts are savannahs without trees, or only covered 
with low bushes, which however display a great luxuriance 
of vegetation. Such is the nature of this region as far south 
as 2° N. lat. east of 58° W. long., but only as far south as 
4° N. lat. west of W W. long. 

West of 58° W. long, and near 4° N. lat. a continuous 
range begins, which runs westward to 04° W. long, nearly 
under the'same parallel, and west of fit* W. long, inclines 
more to the south, so that at. its termination near C6° W. 
long, it reaches nearly to N. lat. This range is called 
Sierra Parnraima. In its eastern part it rises from lfull) to 
20(10 feel above its ba>c\ and from 3000 to 4000 J»*et above 
the sea-level. Far!her west it rises several thousand feet 
ftho\ o the mN* t, and terminates with theCerroMar.iguaca and 
(Yrro liuida, whoso summits attain an elevation <4* about 
10,000 feel. Along the southern base of the Sierra l*aey- 
raima the Itio Faritne runs eastward, and the Kio Tokoto 
westward, and hv their junction near 00° W. long., the Rio 
Branco, an allluent of iho Amazonas, is formed. The two 
branches of the Rio Branco drain an extensive valley, which 
is enclosed on the south by another ridge of less elevation. 

Fast of 5 k” W. long., the highest part of the mountain- 
vegion, which is rallied on our maps Sena de Acavay, seems 
to lie between l ,J and N. lat. But we are entirely unac¬ 
quainted with its extent and elevation. At its eastern ex¬ 
tremity several ridges branch oft* northward, which traverse 
the French colony of Cayenne, and render its surface more 
mountainous than the territories of Dutch and British 
Guyana. [Gi t ya\a.] 

The Surra Acurny is not connected with the Sierra Pa ea¬ 
rn ii mi by a ridge. There is a break between them in the 
mountain-region, which is occupied by the wide valley in 
which the river Rupunoony runs eastward to the Essequibo 
and theRioTokoto westward to the Rio Branco. AVhere the 
two rivers approach near to one another (near 3°30'N. lat.), 
thov are separated by a low level tract. This tract contains 
a lake called Aniucii, which in the dry season is small, but 
ut the end of the rainy season inundates the adjacent 
country to a considerable extent. A portion of the accu¬ 
mulated water finds its way to the Rupunoony; the re-, 
rmumler is carried by the llio Pirarara to the Tokoto. At 
this time small canoes may pass from the Rupunoony to 
the Rio Branco. In the dry season the waters of tlm iake 
are only discharged into the Tokoto by the Rio Pii amra. 

This mountain-region does not contain wide and exten¬ 
sive valloys in which rivers How over a gently inclined 
slope, but only rocky masses through which tlie waters 
have forced their way iu a deeply excavated bed between 
rocky banks of several feet, elevation. Accordingly all the 
rivers of this region are nearly an uninterrupted succes¬ 
sion of rapids and cataracts, which render their navigation 
very difficult, and the transport of hem \ goods nearly impos¬ 
sible. It is only in the lower pail oi their course, where 
they run through the level country which separates the 
mountain region from the sea, that there are no impediments 
to navigation. 

(Humboldt's Personal Narrative; Schumburgk, in 
London Geographical Journal, VI. and V11.) 

PARING AND BURNING. ThU operation consists 
in cutting a thin slice from the surface of land which is 
overgrown with grass, heath, fern, or any other plants 
which form a sward by the malting together of their roots. 
The soils are ullowed to dry in the sun to a certain degree, 
after which they are arranged in heaps, and burnt slowly, 
without llunie or violent heat. The result is a mixture of 
burnt earth, charred vegetable fibre, and the ashes of that 
part which is entirely consumed. 

The object of this operation is twofold: first, to kill insects 
and destroy useless or noxious weeds completely; and second¬ 
ly, to obtain a powerful manure, impregnated with alkaline 
salts and carbonaceous matter, which experience has shown 
to be a very powerful promoter of vegetation. 

The instruments by which this is effected arc, either a 
common plough with a very tlat share, which may he used 
when the surface is very level without being encumbered 
with stones or large roots, as in low moist meadows, or in 
most other cases & paring-iron used by hand. tSco fg.) The 



crossbar of this instrument is held with both hands; and 
I he upper parts of the thighs, being protected by two small 
slips of hoard, push the instrument into the ground, so as 
to cut a slice of the required thickness, which is then turned 
over by moving the cross-handle. The labour is severe, 
and a good workman can scarcely pare more than one-sixth 
of an acre in a day. The price of this work is from 15$. to 
26v. per acre, according to the price of labour. The drying, 
burning, and spreading of the ashes are contracted for at 
from 10.v. to 15*. more: thus the whole cost is from 2 5s, to 
2/. per acre. In Franco it is done by a cob t which is liko a 
shipwright’s adze, and the operation is called ccobuer . 

Paring and burning the surfaco is an almost invariable 
preliminary in the converting of waste lands to tillage; and 
where these lands are in a state of nature, overrun with 
wild plants which cannot be easily brought to decay by simply 
burying them in the ground, burning is the readiest and 
most effectual mode of destroying them. In this case the 
practice is universally recommended and approved of. 

But it is not only in the reclaiming of waste lands, and 
bringing them into cultivation, that paring and burning the 
surface is practised. The fertility produced by the ashes, 
which is proved by the luxuriance of the vegetation in the 
first crop, lias induced many to repeat this procoss so often, 
as materially to exhaust the soil, and induce partial sterility. 
Hence the practice has been recommended on the one hand, 
and strongly reprobated on the other. 

When we come to apply to the subject the test of experi¬ 
ence, and reason correctly on the facts which are presented to 
us by the abettors of the practice and its adversaries, we 
shall find that tho advantages and disadvantages arise chiefly 
from tlio circumstances under which tho operation is car¬ 
ried on. But it may bo necessary to an impartial examina¬ 
tion of tho subject, to inquire into the changes produced 
on the substances subjected to the process of burning, when 
it is done with due precautions. 

In burning vegetable matter in an open fire, the whole of 
the carbon is converted into carbonic acid and flies off, leaving 
only some light ashes containing the earthy matter and tho 
salts which the fire could not dissipate. These are no doubt 
very powerful agents in promoting vegetation, when they 
are added tu any soil: but they are obtained at a very great 
expense of vegetable matter, which, by its decomposition in 
the earth, might also have afforded food for vegetation. If 
the earth which is burnt with tho sods is of a cold clayey 
nature, the fire will change it into a kind of sand, or brick 
dust, which is insoluble in water, and corrects the too great 
tenacity of clays, by converting them more or less into loams. 
This is so well known, that clay is often dug out of tho sub¬ 
soil to bo partially burnt. On stiff clay soils therefore there 
is a double udvantage in paring and burning, that of the 
vegetable ashes and of the burnt clay. When the fire is so 
managed that , the vegetable matter is only partially burnt, 
the ony and inflammable portions being converted into va 
pour by the fire without being destroyed, and absorbed by the 
earth, iho effect produced is only to impregnate the earth 
with minute particles of matter, readily converted into the 
constituent parts of vegetables. The earth is the mere reci¬ 
pient of these particles, which are held in its noros, as water 
is in a sponge, ready to be let loose to any substance which 
has the power of attracting them. The moisture, which 
the dry earth will also absorb from the atmosphere if no 
rain should fall, is retained and increased by the effect of the 
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salts with which it is impregnated, It is uniformly observed 
that turnip-seed, which in most soils will not vegetate with¬ 
out heavN dews or rains, if sown in dry weather, scarcely 
ever fails to spring up in the ashes of a soil that has been 
pared and burnt. May not this be ascribed to these particles, 
which have been taken up by the earth iti the operation of 1 
slow combustion, absorbing moisture from the air, and giving 
it out to the seed which has been sown? It does this better 
than a .heavy shower would: a heavy showier soaks the 
ground for a short time, and swells the seed; but, if it be 
succeeded by a hot sun, the water evaporates so rapidly, 
that the seed loses its moisture, and vegetation stops. The 
earth, which attracts moisture from the air, keeps it, its ab¬ 
sorbent nature preventing the evaporation ; and it furnishes 
it gradually to the vegetating seed as it is required. The 
wonderful effect of peat-ashes oti young clover may be 
explained on the ’same principle, and probably also that of 
gypsum. There can be no.doubt then, that considerable 
advantages may result from the operation of paring and 
burning the surface of clays. But what is lost and destroyed 
in the operation? All that escapes in the shape of gas or 
vapour. The gas will probably be carbonic acid; for this is 
formed by the combustion of charcoal. We know that hot 
lime has a very strong attraction for this substance, which 
.t fixes in a solid state, becoming a carbonate of lime: and 
we have no reason to think that it parts with it to the roots 
of plants. But other earths may absorb carbonic acid,with¬ 
out having so great an attraction for it, and lot it loose to 
water, with which it is known to combing in certain propor¬ 
tions, and to be thus carried into the vessels of growing 
plants by the attraction of the roots. If this should prove 
to be the case, we may account for the great effect of burnt 
sods in promoting vegetation. 

The principal objection to burning is, that it destroys a 
great portion of vegetable matter. But this is a fact to be 
proved, and is perhaps rashly taken for granted. When 
vegetable matter decays in the earth, it looses much of its 
substance, which is converted into volatile matter, and Hies 
off into the atmosphere. It is possible that thus more is lost 
during the time that the slow decay goes on, than even in 
burning with due precautions. This is a fact which it may 
be ditlicult to ascertain ; but it is not impossible; and there¬ 
fore the assumption of tlio contrary requires to be founded 
on some proof or experiment. The earthy portion of the 
soil may be diminished, by driving out the water which it 
held, as is manifest in burning clay, and it shrinks into a 
smaller space; but there is as much earthy substance as be¬ 
fore, and this substance is improved by the burning. It ap¬ 
pears then, that a clay soil may be pared and burnt, w ith¬ 
out its real substance being diminished; and if its texture 
is improved, it becomes more fertile by the operation. 

Burning clay soils is in fact something analogous to 
liming. Lime dissolves the vegetable matter, and enables 
its elements to enter into new combinations ; but if no new 
vegetable matter be added to restore what is exhausted by 
vegetation, liming, as well as paring and burning, is detri¬ 
mental in the end. Many experienced farmers pare and 
bum the soil on the edges of their ditches and on the banks 
on which the hedges grow, because they thereby extermi¬ 
nate -many rank weeds; and the burnt earth mixed with 
farmyard dung makes an admirable compost. Here the 
burnt earth acts as an absorbent, and no doubt attracts 
many of the volatile parts of the manure, which are produced 
by the decomposition of animal and vegetable matter in it. 
Paring and burning therefore should be joined to manuring, 
if a powerful and immediate effect is desired without ex¬ 
hausting the soil; and in this case wc do not hesitate to 
recommend it on all cold clay soils whero rank weeds are 
apt to spring up, and coarse grasses take the place of the 
better sorts which have been sown. The proper time to 
pare and burn is evidently after the land has lain in grass 
for several years, and is broken up for tillage. The surface 
should be pared thin; about two inches is the extreme 
thickness allowable for the sod if the soil is very stiff and 
poof, and as thin as possible in a better soil. It should be 
done with a breast-plough or paring-iron by munual labour. 
The soda should be moderately dried, and then arranged 
into small heaps with a hollow in the middle to hold heath 
or bushes to kindle the fire. When it has fairly established 
itself, all the apertures should be carefully closed. When¬ 
ever any smoke breaks out, a fresh sod should be imme¬ 
diately put over it; a heap containing a small cart-load of 
sods should be smouldering for several days without going 


out, even if it rains hard. If the five is too brisk, the earth 
will form hard lumps, and even vitrify: but otherwise it 
comes out in the form ot a line powder, in which evident 
marks of charcoal appear. If this is «f a line rod colour, it 
is a good sign ; for the iron in the earth has been converted 
into a peroxide, which is perfectly innocent in its etVccts on 
vegetation, whereas all the saline impregnations of iron are 
more or less hurtful. It is better to bum the sods m large 
than in small heaps ; for the more the fire is smothered, the 
better the ashes. 

So great a quantity of aslies is sometimes produced a- to 
admit of a portion being carried off on grass-land, or used to 
manure another field for turnips. As this is evidently rob¬ 
bing the field where the operation has been carried on, an 
equivalent quantity of manure should be brought in ex¬ 
change. Perhaps the most advantageous mode of using the 
ashes is to spread them in the drills where the turnip-seed 
is to be sown, after a portion of dung lias been buried under 
them. In this manner the ashes from one acre of laud 
pared and burnt, together with ten or twelve cart-loads of 
good yard dung, will tuatturo two acres, and all the manure 
of one acre, in the ordinary mode of raising turnips on 
ridges, will be saved. If the ashes will produce as good 
turnips with half the usual quantity of dung, the expense 
of paring and burning is amply repaid. But experience 
proves that the earth and indies almost ensure a good crop 
of turnips in many poor still' soils in which they would pro¬ 
bably not have succeeded if sown in the common course of 
cultivation without bones or ashes. 

When a considerable extent of poor land is brought into 
cultivation, and there is no sufUeienL supply of manure at 
hand, paring and*burning a portion of the bind e>cry year, 
by which a crop of turnips is obtained, is a most effectual 
means of improvement. Lime may be used at the same 
lime with the ashes, and will increase their effect, provided 
some vegetable undcraycd matter remains in the soil after 
paring; but lime will tend to exhaust this; and if, in con¬ 
sequence of liming, a few good crops of corn are obtained at 
first, the soil will bo so exhausted as to be of little value 
afterwards. This is the abuse of the practice, which has 
caused it to come into disiopute. It would be u great waste 
to burn the surface of a rich piece of grass-land where the 
plants growing in it are tender and succulent, and would 
readily rot on being ploughed under; in such case a mode¬ 
rate application of lime would have ;i much better effect. 
This kind «d' land will produce good crops without any 
manure, and continue fertile for many yours if judiciously 
cultivated. To pare and burn rich hind is wasteful, ami 
can never be recommended. It is only on poor land which 
lias not strength to produce a crop, and of which the texture 
requires to be improved and its powers stimulated, that 
paving and burning is advantageous; on poor thin chalky 
j-oils which have been laid down with sainfoin, of which the 
roots and stems are grown coarse and hard, so as not readily 
to rot in the ground, the operation is proper and udvan- 
tugcous. The turnips produced by the ashes, wither with¬ 
out the assistance of dung, must he fed off by sheep folded 
on the land, whose dung and urine will enrich it, and their 
tread consolidate if. By this mode of proceeding great 
advantages are obtained from paring and burning, and the 
land, so far from being deteriorated, will be improved. 

Many landlords rigidly forbid their tenants to pare and 
burn any part of their land, from an irlea that, the heart, of 
it is destroyed by the burning. If they would only insist, 
on a certain quantity of dung being put on, either at the 
same time that tho land is thus 1 rented, or for the next, 
crop, and prohibit the sowing of corn crops except after 
turnips, clover, or some other green crop consumed on the 
farm, there would be little danger of any detriment to the 
land, even if it were pared and burnt once in every ten nr 
twelve years, provided it. were judiciously treated in the 
intervals. The farmer would ho benefited in many situ¬ 
ations, nml the practice would tend to keep up the talue of 
the farms. 

In Devonshire, where the land has been pared and burnt 
from time immemorial, even where the soil i rich, th* 
practice has been often resorted to without. my judgment 
Provided a crop of com or potatoes was obtained at little 
cost, the consequences to the future state of flic* hind were 
not heeded; and landlords, seeing their farms impoverished, 
put a stop to the practice. Thus many useful modes of culti¬ 
vation have been reprobated from the abuse of them, which, 
properly applied, would have been advantageous to all parties 
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There is no maxim move true than this: that whatever in¬ 
jures the landlord, injures the farmer who is not desirous of 
removing, and vice versa; and all positive restrictions on 
cultivation, however necessary when there is a fear of dis¬ 
honest conduct, diminish the vnluo of a farm and lessen the 
rent which can he fairly afforded for it. Ignorance is often 
a greater destroyer of the interest of both landlord and 
tenant than wilful dishonesty; and llio spreading of useful 
information amongst tenants, so that they may see their own 
advantage, is the surest means of improving landed pro¬ 
perty. Many tracts of waste land might be brought into 
cultivation by means of paring and burning, which without 
it would never repay the labour required. Where tho soil is 
inclined to peat, this operation and abundant liming are 
the indispensable preliminaries of cultivation. The ashes 
and the lime will produce vegetation and food for animals. 
These will produce dung to supply what the vegetation 
abstracts, and to assist also in tho further decomposition of 
the peaty matter, converting it into vegetable mould. 

The first crop after paring and burning, as was observed 
before, should, if possible, be turnips, and these should be 
consumed on the spot; but there are exceptions to the rule. 
The soil may bo a stiff clay of u considerable degree of 
natural fertility, only encumbered with rank weeds and 
grasses. In this case the surface is burnt to destroy these, 
and a crop of corn may safely be taken after the paring and 
burning, the land coming into a regular alternate rotation j 
after it. For example, tho next crop may be beans or tares, 
with a good proportion of dung; or clover maybe sown with 
tho first crop, if the ground appears fit for it. Tho effect, of 
the ashos will be readily perceived in the luxuriance of the 
clover. Sucn land may be afterwards cultivated, according 
to its nature and quality, with the rest of the farm ; or laid 
down to grass after a course of cleansing und ameliorating 
crops. Thus old wet. meadows, after having been well 
unuerdrnined, may he greatly improved, and either converted 
into arable fields or laid down again with choice grasses. 

Old rough pastures may often be greatly improved by a 
very thin paring and burning, so as not to destroy all the 
roots of tho grass. When the ashes are spread over the 
pared surface, some good grass-seeds are sown with them. 
The whole is well harrowed or scarified and rolled, and the 
grass which will spring up after this will he greatly im¬ 
proved, and will fully repay the expense of this simple mode 
of renovating it. This is tho cheapest mode of improving 
coarse pastures, that we know, without breaking them up. 

The partial poring and burning of the headlands of field*, 
for tho purpose of mixing the ashes and burnt earth with 
dung in a compost, is a most excellent practice, and often 
superior to that of using the sods only, without burning 
them. Those sods contain innumerable seeds of weeds, aurl 
eggs or maggots of insects, which are not destroyed by the 
fermentation of the heap, but on the contrary, are brought 
to life. Tho loss of a portion of vegetable matter in the 
burning is amply compensated by the destruction of those 
enemies of the future crops. 

It now only remains to take notice of the soils and situ¬ 
ations where paring and burning cannot be recommended. 
Wherever the soil is very loose from a groat proportion of 
silicious sand in its composition, ana is held together chiefly 
by the slender roots which run through it, the burning w ould i 
destroy the whole of the vegetable matter; for none of the j 
volatile parts which the lire dissipates or generates would i 
he retained or absorbed, but would pass through the loose j 
sand in the same way that water would. Here then would | 
be actual destruction ; and the residue would be a mere bar- ' 
ren silicious sand, much worse and more porous than it 
was when Id together by the roots. The only way to 
bring such soils into cultivation is to put clay or marl on 
them, and to force vegetation by means of liquid manures, 
cliictly the urine of animals, consolidating tiicm by every 
means applicable, so that they may retain moisture, and 
that the manure may not be washed* through by the rains. 
Such soils may be improved, but they arc the most ungrate¬ 
ful of any; and it is ouly necessity and indefatigable indus¬ 
try which can make them produce any crops. 

It is very easy to ascertain whether any soil will be improved, 
or not, by paring and burning. A few sods may be taken 
and exposed to heat in an iron pot closely covered over, or in 
a large crucible: the heat should not be so great as to pro¬ 
duce light, but should be kept up for a considerable time, 
till the sods are consumed. If the ashes arc red, and tho 
whole is in a fine powder, with particles of charcoal in it 


the soil from which it was taken may’bc safely pared and 
burnt, especially if it forms a mud with water, and tho 
earth is not readily deposited. But if it feels gritty, lets the 
water readily through, and is 60 on deposited when mixed 
with it, burning will not ho advantageous* This is the 
evident result of the principles laid down before. 

On the whole, the operation of paring and burning, when 
judiciously applied and properly performed, is a most excel¬ 
lent and cheap improvement of certain soils, and it will 
never diminish their fertility, if they are properly cultivated 
and manured, and a judicious succession of crops is adopted ; 
but on the contrary it will improve their quality and tex¬ 
ture, and make them more productive. 

PARI'NI, GIUSEPPE, one of the best and most.po¬ 
pular Italian poets of the eighteenth century, was born in 
tho district of Bosisio near the lake of Pasiatio, in the Mi¬ 
lanese territory, May 22, 1729. His father, though poor, 
was anxious to bestow upon him a good education, and for 
that purpose removed to Milan. He was however 
obliged to seek to support himself at an early age, by copy¬ 
ing, and it was only in the intervals of his employment 
that he could study tho best writers, both Latin and Italian. 
Jn compliance with the wishes of his friends, he published a 
volume of poetry, at the ago of twonty-three; which pro¬ 
cured for him admission into the Accadcmia dei Tfansfor- 
mati at Milan, and that of the Arcadians at Rome. These 
distinctions obtained him other patrons, and he was suc¬ 
cessively engaged as tutor in the Borromei and Serbelloni 
families, which office he accepted chieily in order that he 
might be able to support his mother, who was now become 
infirm. It was in 1763 that ho published the ‘Matlino,’ 
the first pavt of liis celebrated poem *11 Giorno;' which, he 
had been induced to do by Count Firmian, then Austrian 
minister of Lombardy, wlio after employing him some time 
in editing a gazette, appointed him professor of belles- 
lettres in the Palatine schools (scuolc palatine) at Milan, 
and, on the suppression of the Jesuits, promoted him to the 
professorship of eloquence at the college of the Brora. His 
course of lectures, which were printed, was as favourably 
received as were those which he afterwards gave on the fine 
arts; and both of them contributed materially to dissemi¬ 
nate an improved taste. After the death of his patron Count 
Firmian, cabals were excited against him, and lie was at 
one time in imminent danger of losing his appointments, 
owing to his refusing, for some reason or other, to com¬ 
pose, as lie had been commissioned to do, an eloge on tho 
empress Mpria Theresa. Notwithstanding this, Leopold II. 
promoted him to the prefectureship of the Brera, with an in¬ 
creased salary. At the period of the French revolution poli¬ 
tics began to engage his attention; lie espoused doctrines that 
he considered favourable to the interests of society generally, 
and with such enthusiasm, that General Bonaparte and Sail¬ 
ed i caused him to be elected one of tho magistrates of Milan ; 
but being disappointed in bis expectations of being able to 
serve liis fellow-citizens, ho request! » permission to retire 
from ollice, and bestowed on the poor the emoluments he had 
derived from it. From this period lie lived in retirement, 
poor but respected. In addition to his general ill state of 
health, he was obliged in liis seventieth year to undergo an 
operation. He died August 15, 1799, and the astronomer 
Ordani caused a monument and bust of him to be erected 
in the college of the Brera. 

Ilis principal production, ‘II Giorno,* may be considered 
an ironical didactic poem, wherein, pretending to instruct a 
youth in the various duties and economy of a fashionable 
lay, lie satirises the frivolities, the follies, and vices of the 
idlers and triflers who constitute what is called the gay 
world. Yet although it is relieved by many agreeable 
episodes, the continued strain of irony and mock solemnity 
becomes rather fatiguing; and though the style is elegant, 
it is somewhat too ornate and laboured for the subject. Be¬ 
sides this and his lyrical pieces, Parini also wrote some 
rime piarevoli, and other compositions of that class. 

PARIS, the metropolis of France, situated on the river 
Seine, in 48° 50' N. lat, and 2° 20'E. long., about 210 miles 
in a direct line south-south-cast of London; or 251 miles 
by the usual route, viz. 72 miles from the General Post- 
office, London, to Dover; about 22 miles (by sea) from 
Dover to Calais; and 157 miles from Calais, by Abbeville and 
Beauvais, to Paris. It is in the department of Seine, of 
which it is the chief town. 

Paris is mentioned by Ccesar under the name of Luletia 
(De BeiL Gall*, vi. 3; vii. 57,5b), and it was then the chief 
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town of tho Pavisii, a tribe probably of the Bclgic. stock. 
In that part of tho Seine which now traverses Paris were 
antiently fi\e small islands, on one of which, now the island 
of La Cit£, I aitctia stood. This island was then of smaller di¬ 
mensions than at present, two smaller islands at its western 
extremity having been incorporated with it. Lutetia, an¬ 
tecedent to the Roman conquest, was an unwalled place. 
Tile etymology of the name of the Parish has been much 
disputed. Jjulaure conjectures that it meant ‘.inhabitants 
of the frontier.' A British tribe, in tho neighbourhood of 
the town of Hull in Yorkshire, had the same designation. 

In n.c. 54, Ctesar convoked at Lutetia an assembly of 
tho nations of Gaul. (Ca»s., Da Bell. Gall., lib. vi. 3.) In 
tho general rebellion of the Gallic nations, tho following 
year, Lutetia was burnt by the Gauls to prevent its falling 
into the hands of the Romans; but it subsequently came 
with the rest of Gaul into their power, and in the division 
of the country made by them was included in the province 
of Lugdunensis Quarta, or Senonia. 

For the next four centuries the place is hardly noticed, 
except by the geographers, by whom the name is variously 
written; nor does it appear to have boen of any importance 
until the later period of the Roman dominion. About a.d. 
358 or 300 it took tho name of the tribe to which it belonged, 
Parish. It was thereat of a bishopric, perhaps as early as 
the middle of the third century. Lutetia was the favourite 
residence of Julian while he governed the provinces of 
Gaul with the rank of Cicsar. In or about the year 404 it 
was taken by the Franks under Clovis. Under the Romans 
the buildings Connected with the town extended beyond tho 
island to both banks of the river. 

Several traces of Roman possession have been discovered 
at Paris, and some still remain. In the isle of La Cite, 
beneath the choir of the cathedral of Notre Dame, an altar 
of J upiter was dug up, or rather a number of stones bearing 
sculptures in relief and inscriptions. These inscriptions, 
which belong to the reign of Tiberius Coosar, indicate that 
at Lutetia the gods of the Romans and those of the Gauls 
were jointly worshipped. In 17K4, during the erection of 
the Palais dc Justice (courts of law), a sculptured stone 
more than six feet high, with figures in relief on its four 
sides, was discovered. On the north side ol* the Seine the 
remains of a subterranean aqueduct were discovered in form¬ 
ing the place or square of Louis XV. (a.d. J7G3); and a 
basin, presumed to be connected with this aqueduct, was 
discovered in the garden of the Palais Royal. Remains of 
tombs and other sepulchral antiquities have been discovered 
in the Rue Vivienne, near tile Palais Royal, and oil the 
north hank opposite La Cite. Other antiquities were found 
at LaVillette in digging the basin of tho canal of the 
Ourcq, and at Montmartre. On the south side of tho 
Seine there are some remains, opposite the isle of La Cite, 
which consist of a large vaulted hall or apartment, with 
another apartment opening into it, or rather forming a recess 
in it: the masonry of these consists of alternate courses of 
stone and brick, covered in some parts with stucco. Some 
remains of a subterranean aqueduct have been traced in 
different parts of its course from the village oi’Arcueil, five 
miles south of Paris, to Paris, and many antiquities were 
dug up in the gardens of the Luxembourg. The lower part 
of the tower of the church of St. Germuin-des-Pros is sup¬ 
posed to be a remain of the original church built on that 
site by the Romans, and first dedicated to Sainlo-Croix and 
St. Vincent. 

Clovis, some years after the capture of Paris, fixed Ins re¬ 
sidence there (a.d. 50«), and was buried there (a.d. 511). 
It gave name to one of the kingdoms into which the do¬ 
minions of the Franks were divided, and was afterwards 
comprehended in tho kingdom or district of Neustria. 
After a.d. 567 it ceased to be the residence of the kings of 
the Franks. Several of the churches and other religious 
establishments of Paris were founded in the reigns of the 
Merovingian princes. 

• In 845 the Northmen or Normans pillaged the city, which 
flic inhabitants had deserted > in 856-7 they pillaged it a 
second time, and burnt some churches: in 861 they pillaged 
it a third time, and burnt some more churches. At this 
time thev broke down ‘Le grand Pont’ (the great, bridge) 
over the wider arm of the Seine on the north side of La 
Cite, to enable their barks to ascend higher up the river. 
After tlieir retreat, the bridge was repaired by Charles le 
Chauve. In 885 the Normans again attacked the place. 
The fortified part of Paris was still limited to the island of 


La Cite, which was walk'd. Tho assailants, to tho number 
ot 33,000, made several unsuccessful attacks, and at length 
retired on the conclusion of a ireat> with the emperor 
Charles le Gios (a.d. 886). In a.d. 070 the emperor Otliou 
or Otlio II., at the head of 60, out) men, adtanced to Paris, 
burnt a suburb, but was soon after attacked and put to 
flight by Lothuire, king of France. Under the. Carlovin- 
vingians, Paris was the capital of a county comprehended 
in the duchy of France. Ungues Capet inherited both the 
county and the duchy; and, upon his assumption of tho 
crown (a.d. 087), they became part of the rojal domains. 

llugues Capet, now king, continued to reside at Paris, 
which thus again became the capital of the Frankish, or, as 
it may now be termed, the French kingdom. In the reign 
of Louis VI. (a.d. 1 108-1137), it is probable that the for¬ 
tresses of Le Grand Chatelet; and Le Petit Chatelet on the 
north and south hanks of the river, at the extremities of the 
two bridges from La Cite to the mainland, were built: they 
were demolished, Le Petit Chatelet in 1782, and Le Grand 
Chatelet in 1802. By the same king or liis successor Louis 
VII. tho suburbs on the north aiul south hanks were in¬ 
closed by walls, and thus incorporated with the insular part 
of the city. Under Philippe II. Auguste, a now wall was 
built, comprehending a much larger enclosure than those of 
former times, both on the north and south bank, and some 
of the principal streets were paved; hut as late as the time 
of Louis XIII. (a.d. 1610-1643) half the streets of Paris 
were still destitute of pavement. Two national colleges 
and three hospitals were founded, two market-places were 
built, two aqueducts formed to convey water to the northern 
part of Palis, and several fountains were erected. The 
space enclosed by the wall of Philippe Auguste was in 
several parts unoccupied or was devoted to culture; but the 
vacancies were filled up partly by the monasteries, churches, 
and colleges founded by Louis IX. (St. Louis), his grand¬ 
son; and entirely by the buildings erected by succeeding 
princes; so that in the reign of Jean II. (a.d. 1350-136 i), the 
town hud outgrown its limits, and many edifices had been 
erected without, the walls. In apprehension of an attack 
from the English after the buttle of Poitiers (a.d. 1356), 
new walls were raised on the north side of the Seine, com¬ 
prehending a yet larger enclosure than those of Philippe 
Auguste; and on the south side the eld walls were repaired 
and the ditches deepened. The island of Noire Dame (now 
of Si. Louis), immediately abo\e that of La Cite, was also 
fortified by a ditch dug across it. 

La prrrul deft marchunds (the provost of the traders) was 
at this time a person of considerable importance. Pans 
had no regular municipality, but the traders or merchants 
who resided there had formed tlu-msolvcs into an associated 
body (i confrbric ), on which (a d. 12-0) IMiilippo Auguste 
had conferred several privileges and a limited judicial au¬ 
thority* This association, which was sometimes termed 
La Hatiw Pariaienne , gradually came to occupy the place 
of a municipal body. 

Tho treaty of Troyes (a.d. 1120) and the events connected 
with it gave Paris into the power of the English party, and 
tho city remained under the government of Henry Vi M 
king of England and claimant of the throne of France; or 
rather, under the government of the regent fluke of Bedford, 
from a.d. 14 2 Mo 1436. In 1129 it was attacked by the 
troops of Charles VII. of Franco under the command of 
Jeanne d*Arc, but the assailant4 were repuhi d. In 1436 
it was taken by the French under the count, of Kicliemont, 
constable of France, and the count Dunois, with the aid of 
the townspeople. The English garrison was surprised and 
put to the sword, except a few who retired to the fortress of 
the Bastille, and surrendered upon terms. 

During the troubled period ol the dynasty of Valois, the 
edifices, public and private, of the city were gradually im- 
mjving in character. The population of Pavis in the hitter 
lulf of the fifteenth century is supposed by Dulauro to ha\e 
been about 150,000. The police of the place was wn died ; 
and it is a manifestation of the general insecurity, that tho 
environs and suburbs, and occasionally Paris itself, who in¬ 
fested with wolscs, which destroyed a considerable umber 
of 1 tic inhabitants. The state of morals was extremely bad. 
and the clergy and monks and nuns seem to ha\e shared in 
the general corruption. 

In tli£reign of Fram;ois 1. the fortifications of Paris were 
repaired and strengthened. In the reign of Charles IX., 
A.D. 1566, the circuit of the walls was partially enlarged, in 
order to comprehend the palace of the Tuileries, then in 
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course of erection, by Catherine do’ Medici, the queen- 
mother. The residence of the king was at that time at the 
Louvre, originally a fortress of antient date, which had been 
made a royal residence, and enlarged and adorned by the 
care of successive sovereigns. It was at this time being 
gradually rebuilt. The rebuilding of the suburb of St. 
Germain, on the south side of the river, which had been 

ruined in the wars of the fifteenth century, was commenced 
and some of its streets paved in the time of Franfois I.; and 
in the reign of Henri III. a bridge was erected (near where 
the Pont Royal now stands) to connect tho quarter of the 
Louvre with this suburb. This appears to have been tho 
only bridge across the undivided stream of tho Seine. There 
were live other bridges which connected the island of La 
Cit6 with the mail . Two of these, long known as Le G'rand 
Pont (on the sit, if the present Pont au Change) and Le 
Petit Pont , had v\ fed (or rather bridges at those parts had 
existed) from the >imo of the Romans. Tho Amt des 
Moulins (mills’ bridge), connected I .a Cite with the north 
hunk of the riw’r .1 litile below the Pont au Change. 

The other two bridges wore the Pont Notre Dame and 
the Pont St . Mir he/. P< nt Notre Dame , ft wooden bridge, 
which united Cite with the nor f h bank, was built a.i>. \ 
J IJ.’t, in the place of a former pri\ate bridge communicating I 
with some mills on the river, and rebuilt of stone (a.d. 1500' | 
151*2): it is at present the oldest bridge in Paris. Pont St. j 
Michel, of antient hut unknown origin, was rebuilt of stone | 
( \.n. 1:178-1387), damaged and repaired repeatedly, and was 
entirely rebuilt in the seventeenth century. In the reign 
of llenri 11., successor of Francois I. (a.d. 1540), the erec¬ 
tion of the present Hotel de Villo was commenced, hut it 
was not finished till move than half a century afterward. 
The police of the city continued to he in a wretchedly in- 
Wlieieut state. The number of robbers and others engaged 
in lawless pursuits was estimated by a contemporary autho¬ 
rity at 0000 to 7000: the paupers were estimated by another 
authority at S000 to 0000; both of which numbers are evi¬ 
dent exaggerations. ’ The whole population, in the time of 
il enri III., is estimated fo ha\c been 200,000 or upwards. 

In the religious troubles of the sixteenth century, Paris 
was the scene of several remarkable events. [Bartho¬ 
lomew, Massacre of St.] In 15SS the Parisians, who had 
embraced the party of the League, barricaded tho streets 
with chain.-;, with tiio paving-stones torn up for the occasion, 
and with casks of earth; and manning the barricades with 
in usque leers, defeated the troops (to the number of 00UU) 
which llenri Ill. had brought ipto the city, llenri quitted 
Paris next day, and tho city came entirely into the power of 
the League. This ro\oll is known in history as Mho day of 
the barricades.* 

Upon the assassination of the Guises at Ulois (December, 

158N), the Parisians broke out into a IVesh revolt: the duke 
of Aunuile was chosen governor, and the direction of atlairs 
was assumed by a committee of the League, designated 
4 the Council of Sixteen.* Henri III., who had ell’ected a 
reconciliation with llenri of Navarre, chief of the Hugue¬ 
not party, advanced to besiege Paris, which was now under 
the command of the duke of Maycnne, brother of the mur¬ 
dered Guises: hut the assassination of Henri 111. at St. 
Cloud (August 20, 15.V.I) arrested his purpose. The siege 
was formed on the 31st of the following October, by his suc¬ 
cessor llenri of Navarre, now llenri IV. The suburb of 
St, Germain was plundered, but the siege was raised soon 
afterwards, and tho king retired with his army. In the fol¬ 
lowing May (151)0) the siege was renewed, the suburbs wore 
all taken in one night, and the gates were strictly blockaded. 
The effect of this measure on a population so vast was truly 
dreadful. The most loathsome articles were consumed for 
food; numbers perished, and parts of the city were almost 
reduced to solitude. Henri, moved with compassion, allowed 
30t)0 of the poorer class to pass out of tho place, a lid repeat¬ 
edly admitted supplies of provisions to enter. The approach 
of a Spanish force under the duke of Parma obliged him to 
raise the siege (August 30); and ho did not obtain posses¬ 
sion of his capital till March, 1504, and then only by bribing 
the governor (the duke of Brissac) and other iniluential 
persons. 

In tho reign of Henri IV. Paris received many improve¬ 
ments. The Pont. Ncuf, which had been commengid in tho 
reign of Henri 1JL, was completed by Henri IV., and the 
two westernmost of the islands in the Seine were united to 
that of La Cite. All the bridges, except the Pont Neuf, 
t were at this time lined with hourea. In respect of cleanli¬ 


ness and security from robbery, little improvement seems 
to have taken place. In the reign of Louis XIII. an im¬ 
mense number of religious establishments were founded at 
Paris. The palace of the Luxembourg was built by Maria 
do Medici; the Jardin des Plantes wds laid out chiefly by 
the desire and under the direction of Lab rosso, one of the 
king's physicians.; and the Palais Royal was bitilt and the 
Acadlmie founded by Cardinal Richelieu. New walls were 
erected on the north-west side of the city, enclosing a con¬ 
siderable space north of the Tuileries and extending tho 
circuit of tho enclosure nearly to the line of the present 
boulevards. The island of Notre Dame, or St. Louis, was 
entirely covered with houses and joined to the main by 
two bridges. The Pont au Change was rebuilt, and a 
wooden bridge thrown over tlic river where the Pont Royal 
now stands. The police of the city underwent little change; 
disorders of every kind were of frequent occurrence. In 
1621 the mob made an attack on the Huguenots who were 
returning from worship at Charenton, mutilated the minis¬ 
ter, and murdered several of the hearers. [Charenton.] 

The minority of Louis XIV. was a troubled period, and 
Paris was the principal scene of disorder. The enemies 
Mazartn, who were known by the designation of Frondeurs 
(slingers), or collectively as the Fronde , were supported by 
the Parisians. Oil occasion of the imprisonment of Brous- 
sel, one of the members of the parliament of Paris (a.d. 
1048), tho populace rose, barricaded the streets, repulsed 
the French and Swiss guards, and ultimately obtained tlu; 
release of Broussel. Next year new troubles broke out; 
the Frondeurs, in arms, occupied Paris itself; the king's 
troops, under the prince of Concl6, occupied St. Denis, St. 
Cloud, and Charenton, in the vicinity. Some skirmishes 
took place, but peace was soon made. In 1652 the prince 
of Cunde, who had joined tho party opposed to Muzariu 
and the court, was with his army attacked in the suburb of 
St. Antoine by the royal army under Ttircimc, and was 
only saved from destruction by being admitted into Paris. 
Tumults and intrigues still continued until the entry of 
the king into Paris a few months after. The city sulVered 
j so much from this unsettled stale of affairs, that in 1653 it 
was estimated that there were in Paris 40,000 paupers. 

In the long reign of Louis XIV. (1643-1715) Paris was 
greatly extended and improved. A great number of religi¬ 
ous and charitable establishments were founded, and new 
churches and chapels built. Among the more remarkable 
of the charitable institutions were the immense workhouse, 
called L'lldpital General or La Snlpctriere (established 
a.d. 1G56), and its dependency, the Bicfltre [Bicktue], and 
the hospital or asylum for old soldiers, known as the Hotel 
do..; Invalides. Louis made considerable alterations in th< 
Louvre, completed the building of the Tuileries, laid out 
anew tho gardens of that palace, and formed the public 
walk or garden of the Champs Ely sees, and the places or 
squares of Venddinc, of Les Vietoires, and of Le Carrousel. 
The triumphal arches or gates of St. Denis and St. Martin 
and many fountains were also erected at this time; the obser¬ 
vatory and several theatres were built, and the Pont Royal 
and Pont de Grammont (the last connecting the isle Lou- 
vier with the northern bank of the river) were constructed. 
The old and now dilapidated fortifications on the north side 
of the Seine were demolished, and tho present line-of the 
boulevards in that part of Paris was formed; new* streets 
were laid out, and quays made along the banks of the 
river: the police of tho city experienced several improve¬ 
ments, the streets were lighted, though in a miserably in- 
etlicient manner, and tho cleanliness of tho city was some¬ 
what attended to. Tho population of Paris, at the close of 
the reign of Louis XIV., was fast approaching half a mil¬ 
lion. 

The long reign of Louis XV. (a.d. 1715-1774) and the. 
earlier part of that of Louis XVI. (a.d. 1774-1702) fur¬ 
nish few local incidents. The distress caused by the finan¬ 
cial projects of Law (a.d. 1720) occasioned some tumults. 
The years 1727-31 were marked by the extraordinary 
scenes of fanaticism which first occurred at the tomb of 
Paris, a Jansenist clergyman. [Jansknists.] In 1775 the 
bakers’ shops were plundered by a mob excited by the dear¬ 
ness of corn. 

From the commencement of the reign of Louis XV. fo 
the period of the Revolution, Paris received considerable 
accessions both to its extent and the number of its publio 
buildings. Ecclesiastical establishments continued to in¬ 
crease: the church of Ste.G6uevieve(the Pantheon of the 
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revolutionary period), the Hotel dcs Monnoics (or Mint), 
and the Ecole Militairo (Military School) were built; mar¬ 
ket-places and houses in considerable number were formed; 
fountains and tlieatre^erected; a line of boulevards formed 
on the south side of the river; the Petit Pont, which united 
the Cite with the south bank of tho river, rebuilt; the 
Place Louis XV. laid out; and the erection of the Pont 
Louis XVI. commeucod. Paris was also surrounded by a 

wall, comprehending a much larger area than any previous 
enclosure, and designed to prevent tho introduction of 
commodities without the payment of the octrois, or local 
taxes. 

Tho local history of Paris during the Revolution is in fact 
the history of the Revolution itself, of which it was the prin¬ 
cipal scene. In 1780 (July 14) tho Bastille was taken uiul 
demolished by the Parisians. In October of the same year 
the king was brought from Versailles to Paris by the Pa¬ 
risian mob, who had gone to Versailles. On the attempt of 
the king to quit France (21st June, 1791) somo rioting took 
place, and in the early part of 1792 fresh commotions oc¬ 
curred. On the 20th June the Tuilcries were attacked by 
the populace, and the lives of tho royal family endangered; 
on the loth August that palace was again attacked, and 
the king's Swiss guards who defended it were slaughtered ; 
and oil the 2ml of September tho mob broke into the vari¬ 
ous prisons and massacred those confined in them. The 
king was deposed, and the Legislative Assembly gave place 
to the Convention, in which the more violent of tho revolu¬ 
tionists gradually obtained the ascendency. 

The guillotine was erected in the Place or Square of 
Louis XV., between the gardens of the Tuileries and the 
Champs Elysrtes, and the king himself was one of the earliest 
victims (21st January, 1793). In Juno the Girondist party 
in the Convention was overthrown, and the faction of the 
Mountain became supreme. The clubs, especially that of 
the Jacobins, the commune of Paris, a self-elected munici¬ 
pal body, and the committees of the Convention, were tho 
scenes in which the violence of the popular party was 
shown. ‘The reign of terror * now commenced ; executions 
took place daily in the Place Louis XV.: Charlotte Cnrday, 
the assassin of Marat, the queen Marie Antoinette, 1 iris sot, 
Vcrgniaud, and others, the most illustrious members of tile 
Girondist party in the Convention, Egalite, cx-duke of Or¬ 
leans, Danton and Camille Desmoulins, Mountaineers 
themselves, Madame Elizabeth, sister of Louis XVI., and 
numerous others perished. The victims at one time 
amounted to fifty or sixty a-duy, and occasionally exceeded 
that number. The ground of the place of execution was 
for hours after the executions wet with blood. The guillo¬ 
tine was shilled *roxn the Place Louis XV. to the Place do 
la Bastille, and from thence to the Place du Trfme, at the 
eastern extremity of the city, from whence it was brought 
back to the Place Louis XV. for the execution of Robes¬ 
pierre and liis associates (28th July, J794), which put ail 
end to • the reign of terror.* .Tho Convention, freed from 
the tyranny which Robespierre liad established, restricted 
the power of the terrible committees, abolished the commune 
of Paris, and reduced tli4» clubs to subordination. The Poly¬ 
technic School, the institute, and the Bureau des Longitudes 
owe their establishment to the Convention. In 1795 tho Pari¬ 
sian rabble rose repeatedly against the government, but were 
put down by the armed force of the forty-eight 4 sections,' 
or wards, into which Paris had been divided. In October, 
1795, this armed force itself rose against the Convention, 
but was completely defeated by the troops of tho line at 
Paris, commanded nominally by Burras, but really by Bo¬ 
naparte. The government of France now passed into the 
hands of tho two legislative councils and tho executive 
directory. In February, 1796, a new municipal government 
was given to Paris, or rather twelve governments, one to 
each of twelve districts into which it had -been divided. 
Tho year 1799 was marked by another tumultuous revolu¬ 
tion o tree ted by Bonaparte, with the aid of the military offi¬ 
cers and of a parly both in the executive directory and the 
two legislative bodies. Bonaparte, successively first consul 
and emperor, became the virtual head of tho nation, and 
under his vigorous and able government Paris enjoyed 
almost uninterrupted quiet till tho year 1814. Under the 
government of Buonaparte, Paris was greatly improved. 

Paris was taken 30tli of March, 1814, by the allied forces 
under the command of Prince Schwartzenbcrg, who was 
accompanied by tho allied sovereigns. A gallant defence 
was made by the troops of the line m garrison, supported 


by tho national guard, and tho students of the Polytechnic 
and Veterinary Schools. Tho authorities in coin maud in 
tho city capitulated, and on the 31st the allied sovereigns 
and their troops entered, amidst every mark of welconuTby 
the people. Napoleon was dethroned and the Bourbons 
restored. Next year Napoleon returned (2mh March) and 
was received by the military at Paris with general i»v, but 
the defeat of Waterloo brought the allied English’ am i 

Prussian armies, under AVellington and Bluchcr, hdhre tho 
city. The troops in garrison amounted to 10,000 or 50 , 000 , 
besides national guards and volunteers, who entered into tl 
convention (3rd July) to quit Paris and retire behind the 
Loire. On the 8th of July, Louis XVIII. re-entered Paris, 
and the Bourbon government was restored. A long in¬ 
terval of tranquillity followed, but in November, 1827, on tho 
eleqtioii of liberal deputies at Paris, considerable riots took 
place; barricades were formed, which were taken and over¬ 
thrown by the gendarmerie and troops of the line. In Wirt 
came the Revolution of the three days (27th, 28th, and 29th 
of July, which overthrew the Bourbon d)nasty, and esta¬ 
blished that of Orleans. In this memorable .struggle above 
four thousand barricades were formed, and the relaying of 
the navement torn up for this purpose cost. 250,000 francs, 
or above 10,000/. Of the Parisians, 788 were killed and 
about 4500 wounded. The troops and gendarmerie appear 
O have lost about 75 killed and 300 wounded They were 
commanded by Marshal Marmont, duke of Ragusa. 

In October, 1830, a mob arose to demand the death of tho 
ex-ministers(Polignae and his associates) then on their trial, 
but it was put down without difilculty. In December, fresh 
troubles were excited by the sentence on the ex-ministers 
not being capital, but these also were easily repressed. 
In 1832,on occasion of the funeral of General Lamurquo 
(5tli Juno), the republican party made a more* serious 
teinpt at insurrection. Barricades were raised, and ilm in¬ 
surgents mastered by force or art several of the smaller p.*is 
of the military, but tho troops of the line and the national 
guard were too strong for them, especially as the hulk of the 
citizens did not sympathise with the rioters. Since tint 
period Paris has been several times troubled by commotions, 
though of small importance, and by repeated attempts to as¬ 
sassinate the king. 

The limits of Paris are defined by tho wall erected (for 
fiscal purposes) in tho reign of Louis XVI.; the outline 
thus formed, though broken by many iiregularities, approxi¬ 
mates to an oval, having its longer diameter, from \w,-,i- 
nortli-west to east-south-east, about 5 miles, and its shorter 
diameter 3| miles. Tho included area is .-.bout 8 500 acres, 
u* 13j square miles. The number of harriers or entrances 
through this wall was 60 in 1825, but several have been 
walled up, and in 1831) they were reduced to 50. (/hm aud 

its Historical Scenes.) Most of these 4 harriers' have, toll¬ 
houses attached to them, at which the octrois, or local duties 
on goods entering the capital, are levied. Round the. wall 
of Paris, on tho outer side, is a road, planted with fine rows 
of trees, forming what i* termed the *houlc\urds exicrieurs,' 
or outer boulevards. The circuit of the wall and of if.-, ac¬ 
companying boulevards is rather more than 15 miles. This 
•ireuit is skirted nearly on all sides by height-, so lint, tho 
site of the city is a natural hollow. 

The present enclosure of tIns city wills comprehends 
several portions, which, as being without the walls de¬ 
molished by JiOiiis XiV., were designated faubourgs, or 
suburbs, ami which still retain that name. N"h:e villages, 
formerly distinct, hut which had acquired, bv the gradual 
extension of the city, the character of suburbs, are also com¬ 
prehended within the present boundary. and gi\e name to 
particular quarters. Of these suburbs and quarter.* tins fol¬ 
lowing are the principal:- On the r . 4, Chuillot., adjacent 
to the Champs Elysces; on the north-west, the Faubourg 
St. Honore and the Faubourg du Roulo; on the north, tlm 
ChaitKsfc d'Antin (one of the handsomest uri'i most regu¬ 
larly built quarters in Paris), the Faubourg Montmaiiiv, 
the Faubourg Poissonuiere, tho Faubourg St. Denis, and 
the Faubourg St. Martin; on the north-east, tin*'Faubourg 
du Temple; on tho east, the Faubourg St. Anfmm.': all 
these are on the right or north bunk of the Seim*. On 
the opposite hank, iu the south-east ]art of the city, is the 
Faubourg St.. Victor; on the south part are tho I'auhourgs 
St. Marcel, St. Jacques, and St. Michel: and in the solith- 
west are the Faubourg St. Germain and the quarter of Gro* 
Caillou. The character of suburbs now more properly be¬ 
long* to tho village* and hamlets which sunound Paris on 
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the oulnide of the wall, such as Passy (pop. 4565), on the 
ra4; Montmartre (ytop. 4630) and La Villettc (pop. 4099), on 
the north; Belleville (pop. 8179), Menilmontanl, and Clia- 
ronne, on the east; Montrouge (pop. 3*47), on the south; 
Vaugiruid (pop, CC95) and Crenelle (pop. 1617), on the 
south-west. The population of these villages is from the 
census of 1831. 

The Seine passes through Paris in its course from the 
south-east to the west side of the enclosure, dividing the 
city into two unequal parts, that on the north side of the 
river being by far the larger. In the river arc three 
islands; there were originally five, but the two western most 
have been united, as already noticed, to the adjncenl island 
of La Cite. The island of La Cite, and that of Notre Dame, 
now St. Louis, are occupied by buildings; the remaining 
and easternmost island, that of Louvior, is occupied as a 
depot for tire-wood. The hanks of the river and of the 
islands of La Cite and St. Louis are (with one slight in¬ 
terruption) occupied by stone quays, furnished with para¬ 
pets, and forming broad and continuous lines of street, with 
stone stairs at different parts. There are at different inter¬ 
vals wharfs or places for landing goods, termed by the 
French ‘ports.’ The river is crossed by numerous bridges, 
connecting the hanks with each other, or with the islands, 
or the islands one with another. These bridges are of vari¬ 
ous materials; one is of wood; the others are of wood and 
iron, stone and iron, or stone, or they are chain bridges. 

The Pont Neuf, which crosses the two arms of the Seine 
with the intermediate portion of the isle of La Cite, scarcely 
exceeds the new London bridge or the Southwark bridge in 
length, and lulls considerably short of Waterloo or West¬ 
minster: the other bridges are scarcely half the length of 
the Pont Neuf. 

The central part of the town, which is by far the oldest, 
has narrow and crooked streets, skirted with tall gloomy- 
looking houses, chiefly built of stone. The outer parts of 
the town are more regularly laid out. The greater part of the 
streets have no foot-pavement; and instead of a kennel on 
each side, with u raised causeway between them, ns in Lon¬ 
don, there is only one kennel, in the middle of the street. 
In lighting, as well as in cleanliness, the streets of Paris are 
far behind those of London. Great improvements have 
however been made of late years; many ‘passages’ have 
been opened, paved with flag stones, for pedestrians only ; 
some of the more modern streets are provided with 4 trot¬ 
toirs,’or foot pavements, and ‘trottoirs’ have been gradually 
extending in those of the older streets which are wide 
enough to admit of them. Some streets are lighted with 
gas; but the common mode of lighting is by lamps, sup¬ 
ported on ropes swung across the street, between the op¬ 
posite houses. The boulevards (sometimes distinguished 
lift tho boulevards iutericurs) are a line of streets, forming a 
circuit of smaller extent than the city wall. They indicate, 
on the north of tho river, the line of the ramparts and ditches 
demolished and filled up by Louis XIV.; on the south side 
they are of later date, and fake a wider circuit than the 
nntient walls. They are planted throughout with alleys 
of trees, and the northern boulevards arc the gayest tho¬ 
roughfares in Paris. 

The largest of the places or squares is that of Louis 
XV., or La Concorde: the other principal place* arc the 
Place Vendtmie, the Place des Vieloircs ami the Place du 
Trduo (both circular), the Place duCarrmw-l, and the Place 
Royale. These ‘places’ are not commonly occupied by 
gardens, like the squares of London: but some of them are 
adorned with columns, statues, fountains, or other decora¬ 
tion There arc several public gardens and walks, as the 
gardens of the Tuileries, the Luxembourg, and the Palais 
Royal; the Champs Elysees (Elysian Fields), the Avenue 
do Neuilly.und the numerous avenues in the neighbourhood 
of the Ee.ole Militairc, which are streets or roads lined with 
alleys of trees, like the boulevards. The Champ do Mars is 
a very large enclosure, attached to the Ecole Militaire, and 
used for reviews; the Esplanade des Invalidos is a garden 
or pleasure-ground extending from the Hotel des luvalides 
to the bank of the river. 

Architecture Philippe Auguste during his long reign 
(1180*1-23) did much for improving and fortifying Paris: 
he enlarged the old chateau of the Louvre, first founded 
by Dngobert about the middle ol the seventh century, and 
rebuilt by Louis lc Gr8s about 1 i 10. Yet exccptine-Notrc 
Daine (commenced in the early part of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, and whoso portal or west front is supposed to have been 


completed in the time of Philippe Auguste, although other 
portions arc of later date), and one or iwo other ecclesias¬ 
tical structures, there is little even iij the older parts of tho 
citv of earlier dato than the reign of Francis!. (1515- 
1547). 

Of Paris at the close of the fifteenth century the archi¬ 
tectural physiognomy is graphically sketched by Victor 
Hugo, in that chapter of his ‘ Notre Dame* which is enti¬ 
tled ‘ Paris i\ vol d’oiseau.* Francis I. caused the anlient 
Louvre to bo demolished and ttitow palace begun from the 
designs of Pierre Lescot, of whjta work there is now remain¬ 
ing that portion of the interior court which has been named 
the Old Louvre, in order to distinguish iL from tho vast ad¬ 
ditions made by Louis XIV. Still, although many of tho 
older parts of the city date from the middle of the sixteenth 
century, it is hardly before the beginning of the eighteenth 
that Paris generally began to show itself at all in its present 
state. Tho Revolution caused the destruction or suppres ¬ 
sion of many churches and convents, some of which have 
since been converted to secular uses. Policy as well as 
ambition prompted Napoleon to endeavour to efface all 
traces of the revolutionary period; and most certainly Paris 
is greatly indebted to him not only for many embellish¬ 
ments and architectural monuments, but moro especially 
lbr extensive plans 'of general improvement, and many 
works of public utility. The erection of spacious and con¬ 
venient covered markets, of public abattoirs, or slaughter¬ 
houses, of several new bridges across the Seine, and lifteeu 
additional public fountains, besides the formation of the 
Canal de l'Ourcq, for the purpose of supplying tho capital 
move abundantly with water, are among the useful works of 
his reign. Again, tho clearing the quays along both banks 
of the river from many erections that, disfigured and ob¬ 
structed them ; the opening the noble avenue of the Hue 
Castigliono into the Place Vcndome; the Rue Rivoli, &c., 
together with the introduction of trottoirs or foot*pavements, 
were of very great public utility. The architectural pro¬ 
jects first commenced by Napoleon have been since carried 
| <m with more or less vigour and spirit, and the reign of 
Louis Philippe has been one of great activity in that 
respect. The completion of the Madeleine and the Arc de 
l’Etoilc, of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and the HOtel do la 
Quai d’Orsay, the erection of several new churches, and 
the extensive works now in progress both at the Palais de 
Justice and tho Hotel de Ville, the new halls and museums 
of the Louvre, and many other public works, hear testi¬ 
mony to the encouragement giv< u to art by the present 
king of the French. Private entc; prise has also done much 
of late years both for tho embellishment and improvement 
of tho capital; and a vast number of handsome private 
j houses have been erected, in some places forming almost 
entirely new districts, and a new branch of architecture 
and decoration has been displayed in cafes and shops, 
many of which arc iitted up in the most sumptuous 
manner. In some of them not only gilding but colouring is 
extensively employed, and occasionally with much taste; 
nor are paintings’ in the Pompeian style, with figures or 
allegorical subjects, by any means uncommon. Tho nu¬ 
merous Passages, or covered avenues of shops, similar to the 
, Lowlhcr Arcade in London, may likewise be reckoned 
j among the modern improvements of the French capital; 
! of which the Passage Colbert and one or two others possess 
considerable architectural beauty. 

Before making a few remarks on some of the principal 
buildings of Paris, wc shall briefly point out some of tho 
leading characteristics of the French capital as compared 
with our own. The Thames at London is a nobler 
river than the Seine at Paris, and its bridges, though nut 
so numerous, aro greatly superior to those across the latter 
river. On the other hand, the quays along both hanks 
of the Seine, lined in many parts by stately ranges of 
buildings, give Paris in that respect a decided superiority, 
the Thames being quite blocked with warehouses, coal- 
wharfs, &c., in such manner that the view from any of the 
bridges presents only a confused mass of mean or ugly 
erections, and even the terrace and river front of Somerset- 
house produce comparatively little effect. Fountains, though 
it must be admitted that jpost of them are too poor to be called 
embellishments, are features unknown to London, as are like¬ 
wise the Boulevards and the Barriers of the French capital. 
These last, about sixty in number, were erected betweeu tho 
yeaij 1783-9, after the designs of Lcdoux. Several of these 
structures exhibit much originality, and picturcsqueucbs 
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an uclastylu portico of square columns on each of its four 
fi onts; ami abovo this rises a large circular mass 75 feet in 
<li;micter v surrounded below by an open arcade of twenty 
arches (resting upon coupled columns), and os many mez¬ 
zanine windows over them. Pleasing as this architectural ; 
mass is on account of its variety, it will not bear critical 1 
examination. This and one or two other barridres arc given 
in Legrand and Laudon's ‘Description de Paris ct do ses 
Edifices,’ which, though it has some defects, is ail interest¬ 
ing and convenient architectural manual. 

In consequence of the changes they have undergone at 
different times, and of various architects having been em¬ 
ployed upon them, the history of some of the buildings of 
Paris is rendered very perplexed; nor is such dilliculty less¬ 
ened by the repeated changes of names; for instance, what 
is now the Pont des Invalidcs was at first called the Pont 
de Jena, &c. In some cases too political changes have led 
to more than the mere alteration of names. The costly 


with them, the interior of Notre D&tne must be allowed to 
surpass the Abbey, but the latter is superior in point of 
style, while Henry VII.*s chapel has no parallel in the 
French capital. During tho Revolution, Notre Damo 
suffered considerable injuries, which have since boon 
paired under the direction of M. Goddc, the architect now 
employed on tho Hotel do Ville. 

If our Westminster Abbey has a rival in Notre Damo, 
the same cannot be said of our St Paul’s, since Stc. Gene¬ 
vieve, or the Pantheon, falls very far short of the latter, 
although a work of great merit; of infinitely more, in lact, 
than a modern French writer (Victor lluiro) has allowed. 
Very different is the opinion of an able architectural writer 
(Woods), who says, 4 It is certainly a beautiful edifice, tho 
general proportions are good, and there is much grace and 
elegance in the outline, but there are also many defects.’ 
Compared with the church of the Invalidcs the exterior pre¬ 


i nonumental chapel erected ill honour of the Due de Borri j scuts a totally different style of design, and one marked by 
was taken down again after the July revolution, before it j grandeur and simplicity. Instead of’two small orders sodis- 
was actually completed, instead of being converted to some 


other purpose 

Travellers and tourists have generally despatched the ar¬ 
chitecture of Paris very summarily in a few random remarks 
on the more commonly known buildings. The older pal ls of 
the capital are almost unknown to the generality of thoao 
who visit it, although they are well worthy of being explored 
by the artist and pntiquary; for if thgre be a great amount of 
ugliness and deformity, there is also abundance of the pic¬ 
turesque, together with no little variety. In this latter 
respect indeed Paris offers many singular contrasts, such as 
the Eglise de la Visitation, or tho Val do Grace, and the 
Chapelle Expiatoire; the Tuilcrios, and the portico of tho 


posed as to create confusion, a singlo large one, whom 
columns are sixty feet high, forms a Corinthian hoxastylo 
crowned by a pediment filled with sculpture; there arc how¬ 
ever twelve other columns, besides lour attached ones, for 
the arrangement of which, as it is not very easy to describe, 
we refer to Portico. Tho entablature is continued along 
the whole building, of which it constitutes almost the sole 
decoration, there being no windows, as the interior is lighted 
by the dome, and by lurge semicircular windows above tho 
internal colonnades, which ure not visible externally. Hence 
it ha 9 been objected that tho sides of tho edifice look too 
plain and bare in comparison with the portico and dome; 
yet although somewhat more of embellishment would bo an 


Chamber of Deputies; or thp Neo-Grecian structure of the ! improvement, tho absence of windows and tho extent of 
Madeleine; in short, extravagant licentiousness of taste, j unbroken surface give by contrast additional value and 
amounting almost to barbarism in some buildings, and relief to tho two principal features. The lower part of tho 


severity amounting to pedantic affectation in others. Their 
admiration of the classical however lias not induced modern 
French architects to adopt the Grecian orders; the small 
tetrastyic portico in the court of tho Hdpilal de la Charitc, 
executed by Antoine about the middle of the last century, is 
almost the only example of Grecian Doric. It is there¬ 
fore the Roman style—for the Corinthian can hardly bo 
fcuid to be Greek at all—that prevails in the modertf 
structures of Paris. Wo see it in the Pantheon, the 
Bourse, and the Madeleine ; and if columns alone be allowed 
to constitute architecture, the second of those buildings may 
rank much higher thau criticism can possibly place it; 
since, with tho oxccption of tho columns, it is not even 
Roman or antique at all in character, but a formal affec¬ 
tation, wherein, instead of being skilfully blended together 
so as to produce consistency of style, very opposite elements 
and modes of architecture are allowed to show themselves. 

To proceed to particular buildings, we begin with the 
cathedral of Notre Dame, the construction of which, says 
Woods, in his ‘ Letters of an Architect,’ * may be consi¬ 
dered as among the boldest and most successful existing 
in Gothic architecture.’ To an English eye however 
it does not appear the most pleasing specimen of that 
style; the western front indeed is even disagreeably 
lumpish and heavy in its general form, probably in conse- 
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dome is encircled by a Corinthian peristyle of thirty-two 
columns 36 feet high, on an unbroken podium, or stylobate. 
The interior is a Greek cross in plan, the length from east 
to west being 205 feet, that of the transept 262, and tho 
breadth uniform, namely, 104. Instead of pier-arches, the 
aisles are formed by insulated Corinthian columns 40 feet 
high, thereby producing an air of great richness and light¬ 
ness. The dome having been described elsewhere, and a 
j section of it given, we refer for an account of it to Dome, 
j pages 68 and 70, where will also bo found a notice of that 
I of the Invalidcs. Tho total length of the Pantheon, includ- 
j ing the portico, is 352 feet. 

The new church of the Madeleine, if in sotno respects 
superior to the first-mentioned edifice, in others falls short 
of it, and having no dome, it docs not, like that, form a con¬ 
spicuous object from a distance. Externally, it is merely 
tho model of a Corinthian peripteral temple, upon a noble 
scale, and so fur a very fine piece of classical architecture, 
perhaps the most imposing in magnitude and the most 
chaste in character ever produced in modern times.t T1 o 
dimensions are 328 feet by 138 (those of tho Parthenon, 
only 228 by 100), independently of the projection of tho 
flights of steps at each end, which make the total length of 
the base or substructure 418 feet; the stylobate, on which tho 
columns are raised, is about 13 feet high ; the height, of tho 


have evidently never been finished, tlio consequence of 
which is, that there is a disagreeable contrast between the 
elaborate richness of some features in the building and the 
bareness of the rest. For a detailed description of the 
whole edifice wo must refer to that given by Mr. T. Moule, 
in Winkles’ ‘ Continental Cathedrals,’ limiting ourselves 
here to a few particulars of its plan and dimensions. The 
extreme length externally is 442 feet; do. breadth 162; 
breadth of nave 42, length of do. to transept 186, transept 
155, width of front 134, and height of towers 235 feet. The 
plan is divided into a nave and four aisles, besides a range 
of seven chapels on each side between the external but¬ 
tresses ; consequently the projection of the transept, or form 
of the cross, does not show itself at all in the lower part of 
the building. Still, notwithstanding its greater magnitude, 
P. C., No.'071. 


octastyle, there arc eight at each end. and twenty along each 
side, those at the angles being reckoned again. The door 
of the south or principal entrance is 32 feet high by 16 
wide, and is of bronze, with ten pannels sculptured in relr t 

e In the Engln'i one tho width of that part is 38 (hot, and its length to the 
trnnBf'l’tiMO; whereas in the other they are 42 and 186 i consequently in the 
tirgt tho proport iouul length ig very much greater, borides which that effect is 
increased by a greater number of divisions or archeg, namely, twelve in the unve 
of the Abbey, while there are only ten in that of Notre llama. To facilitate «*uiu 
patibun we here subjoin some other measurements of nid Abbey: cxlicnu 
length, including Henry VII.’s chnpel,530 feet} length u (elinpcl IJ’’, widtho 
front 110, height of towers, including pinnacles, 230. 

■f The Town-ball at Birmingham may be quoted us an instance of an octa* 
stvle Corinthian peripteral, at least ns tar as regards the limit end stvu. for 
the columns are not continued nt tins other end; but it is by no uieuiiM a happy ■ 
application of such an arrangement, the effect of the colon nudes being greatly 
impaired by the large and numerous windows 1 within them, llcbirtes this, tho 
order is raised nut on a solid stylobate, but on a lofty rusticated basement with 
arched doors and windows. __ 
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by Triquetti, with subjects bearing allusion to the Ten Com¬ 
mandments. The interior measures 259 feet by 52, and 
consists of three compartments in length, covered by as 
many flat domes, through which the building is lighted, 
there being no side windows. The roof is entirely of iron 
and copper, and it is said that no timber lias been used in 
the construction of any part of the building. 

The Louvre, which has long ceased to be a royal habitation, 
though one of the noblest palatial structures in Kurope, is 
nearly a square, of 576 feet by 538, enclosing a court 394 feet 
square. The celebrated east front or colonnade is in a style 
oi simple grandeur almost unprecedented, and is so far the 
very reverse of the Tuilcries. The fault usually alleged 
against it is the coupling of the columns, which is un¬ 
doubtedly contrary to the practice of the antients, and conse¬ 
quently open to the censure of those who are guided by rules. 
Yet the effect itself is by no means unpleasing, or rather a 
peculiar species of richness is thus produced. Unfortunately 
the basement is not only too high and too plain for the order, 
which is exceedingly rich, hut the size of the windows detracts 
considerably from the effect of the columns, while their form, 
which is segmental-headed, produces an offensive discord as 
to 6tyle. Another striking defect is occasioned by the break 
in the lower part of the centre division, and the large arch 
being carried up above tho level of the basement; which 
has in turn occasioned one of the greatest blemishes as 
regards the order itself, namely, the excessive width of the 
central intercolumn beneath the pediment, which is much 
more than double any of the others—so wide as to produce 
the appearance of weakness and poverty of columniation 
where they ought to have been especially avoided: so far 
the centre compartment of tho south front, or that towards 
the Seine, is in infinitely better taste. The great gallery 
extends from the Louvre to the Tuilcries, in a line of more 
than 1400 feet, but the architectural effect is by no means 
commensurate with the extent. Tho interior of the Louvre 
lias undergone repeated changes aiul modifications, and j 
among recent ones are the newly decorated rooms, eighteen 
in number, appropriated as a museum of Egyptian antiqui¬ 
ties, also the new museum of Spanish painters, which con¬ 
tains 405 pictures in five rooms. 

The Luxembourg Palace, now tho Chamber of Peers, 
was erected by Mary de* Medici, and is a good specimen of its 
particular style (the Florentine), where three orders are in¬ 
troduced with rusticated columns and pilasters. It consists 
of a centre and two wings, which latter are connected by a 
screen of arcades, in continuation of the lower order, de¬ 
corated in the centre with a lofty pavilion or vestibule, in 
three orders, and covered by a dome, and thus enclosing 
the court (about 196 feet by ‘230) from the street. One of 
the most splendid features of the interior is the grand stair¬ 
case leading to the hall of the Peers, executed by Percier 
and Fontaine; tho lmll, or ‘chumbre,’ itself is a semicircle 
about 8u feet in diameter, lighted from the roof, and de¬ 
corated with Corinthian columns. 

The Chamber of Deputies, formerly the Palais Bourbon, 
is remarkable for the modern facade towards the river and 
Piuce de la Concorde. The whole extent of this side of tho 


between them. There are iwo series of windows in the 
height of the order, and twenty-seven on a floor. The 
whole is marked by great nobleness aud simplicity, and is 
comparatively pure in taste. 

Although without much architectural beauty, tho Halle 
aux B1&, or Corn-market, merits notice for its convenience 
and agreeable effect of plan. It is a rotunda whose exter¬ 
nal diameter is 225 feet, containing within a circular arcade 
of twenty-five arches, leaving a clear central space, 127 feet 
in diameter, which was originally an open court, but was 
afterwards covered in by atimber dome, pierced with rayons , 
or oblong lights, corresponding in number with the arches 
below. This dome having been destroyed by fire, the pre¬ 
sent dome was afterwards constructed of iron and copper, 
and different also in design, there being now only a single 
skylight in the centre, similar to the opening in the dome 
of the Pantheon at Rome.* 

The Bourse is an insulated building standing in the centre 
of a large square or place . The form is a parallelogram, 
measuring 164 feet by 234, and is entirely surrounded by a 
Corinthian peristyle of sixty-four columns, of which there 
are fourteen at each end, besides whieh there are two others, 
viz. behind tho second one from each angle of the west 
front, the portico being there two intercolumns in depth. 
The columns are 40 feet high and raised upon a solid stylo¬ 
bate of 10 feet, and the extreme height from the ground to 
the top of the attic, or podium above the entablature, is 
rather more than 68 feet. As far as mere effect of colum¬ 
niation goes, this structure may be called classical, but it is 
by no means entitled to the praise which has been indis¬ 
criminately lavished upon it. As far as regards the general 
form, it is that of a Greek temple stripped of its pediments; 
consequently not only fe a very disagreeable monotony pro¬ 
duced. hut, except the ascent at the ends, there is no 
marked indication of front, each side being perfectly alike, 
and it further appears as if it had been intended that the 
building should be perfectly square. There is no occasion 
t<> object to the windows, &c. within the colonnades being 
arched, because the number alone of those openings destroys 
the repose so essential to architectural dignity. Like the 
portico of St. Martin’s Church, London, when viewed by 
moonlight, so that the columns alone show themselves, and 
all that is behind them is veiled by obscurity, the Bourse is 
seen to greatest advantage. According to the first design, 
which had the same number of columns, the order was to 
have been Ionic; another difference is that, at the west end 
at least, there would have been no second range of windows, 
but a longpannel with sculpture aud circular reliefs on each 
side of it, m lieu of such windows. The interior contains 
several offices and other apartments, and a large central hall 
for the Exchange—108 feet by 59 (exclusive of the arcades 
or galleries by which it is surrounded on both floors), and 
lighted by a central skylight in the vaulted roof. 

Passing by several other buildings, some of which will be 
found mentioned in the annexed table, we must notice three 
structures of a monumental class, which eclipse everything 
of the kind in our own metropolis—the Colonnc VendGme, 
the Arc dei’Etoile, and the Colonne do Juillet. The first- 


building is 23(i feet, 13G of which form an advancing central 
mass laced by a Corinthian portico of twelve columns, 
leuding un to which is un ascent of steps, about 15 feet 
high, flanked liy pedestals and statues. Notwithstanding 
that it is only a single intercolumn in depth, this portico 
makes an exceedingly majestic appearance, which is not 
only owing to its unusual extent, and the richness of its 
entablature and sculptured pediment, hut to the absence 
of what generally mars ull modern pseudo-Grecian designs. 
No part of the facade is cut up by apertures, but consists 
almost entirely of ligntly rusticated surface, with no other 
decoration than pannels filled with sculpture; while the 
doors within tho portico occupy only the alternate inter- 
columns. The ‘ chambre,’ which is behind the portico, is 
similar in plan to that of the .Peers, being a semicircle 
lighted from above, and surrounded by an Ionic colonnade. 

The HOtel des Mommies, or Mint, by Antoine, on tho 
Quni Conti, near the south end of the Pont Neuf, is a noble 
structure of palatial aspect, although certainly without any¬ 
thing characteristic or its particular purpose. It has two 
fronts of nearly the same extent, 37G feet, one towards 
iuu ijuai, the other in the Hue G\u»n£gaud. Tim former 
is in three divisions, tho centre one of which has an Ionic 
order of six columns above the basement, crowned by an 
attic, against which uro statues over the columns and pannels 


mentioned of these falls far short of the monument of Lon- 
dun in magnitude, its entire height being only 132 feet, 
while that of the other is 202. It is indeed only a few feet 
loftier than the York column, and, in its general design, 
merely a copy of that of Trajan; but then it is a copy 
worthy of the original, the shaft being entirely covered 
with bronze reliefs, the work of thirty different artists, who 
executed them under the direction of Denon. The pedestal 
is likewise highly enriched, and it is this assemblage of 
sculpture which constitutes the merit and effect of the whole 
as a work of art, the reliefs, &c. being not so much acces¬ 
sory decorations to the column, as the column is the form 
adopted for displaying tho historical sculpture. The follow¬ 
ing arc the respective diameters of the Monument, York 
Column, and Colonne Vendome—15 feet, lift. 7}in., and 
12ft. 1 Oin. In 1814 the bronze statue of Napoleon, in Roman 
costume, modelled by Chaudet and cast by Mesnel, was 
taken down, and afterwards recast to form the horse of the 
equestrian statue of Henri IV.; but a second bronze figure 
of Napoleon, in a military dress, designed by the sculptor 
Seurre, was put up July 28, 1833: it is 13 feet high, or 
about a foot and a half more than the first. 

• This gpacioua covered ft red, surrounded by a wide portico of Arcades, seems 
to offer an excellent model fur an Exchange, it being every way preferable to 
au open court with merely sheltered walks around it, and capable of accomr 
modating a greater number of persons, in proportion to its area. 
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The Arc de TEtoile is, without exception, the most gi- that of the figures themselves about ‘20. Corresponding 
gantic work of its kind either in antient or modern time*; with these, and above the cornice forming the impost to the 
nor can we perhaps give a better general idea of its colossal large arch, are as many large bas-reliefs. The altio also 
dimensions than bv stating that eight such structures as has a great deal of sculptured ornament. Within the 
Temple Bar, London, would stand within the great arch, upper part and attic there is, besides some other rooms, a 
that is, four in depth and as many above them, the arch of spacious ball, extending from end to eml of the building, 
the Etoile being 47ft lOin. wide, 96ft 6in. high, and 73ft. Tho Col on no de Juillet, erected on the Place de la Bus¬ 
in depth. This structure is perfectly insulated, and forma a tillo, in commemoration of the second Revolution, is somo- 
mass whose plan is 147 feet by 73, and its height 162, the what loftier than that of the Placo Vendome, but similar 
effect of which extraordinary dimensions is greatly enhanced in character, yet different in construction, the bronze cx- 
by its simplicity of form and its solidity, the outline being terior of the shaft consisting of twenty cylindrical bands 
unbroken Dy columns and projecting entablatures, and there or rings, not attached by cramps, but fitted into each 
being only a single opening on each side, viz. the large arch in other by grooves. The capital is to bo cast in one mass, and 
the direction of east and west, and the smaller one running it is proposed to surmount tho whole by a bronze statue, 
transversely through the plan from north to south: the Since Alavoine’s death,tho execution bus been entrusted to 
height of the latter is CO feet, and the breadth 27$. There Lenoir and Due. 

are no colump* or pilasters, and the architectural forms are Under Obklisk there is an account of the Luxor obelisk, 
exceedingly simple, but at the same time prodigiously rich: now erected in tho centre of the Place, do la Concorde, 
the entablature is 23 feet deep, and the frieze is entirely Among other embollislunents and architectural works, 
covered with figures in relief, besides which the mouldings oither recently completed or now in progress, may be men-* 
of the cornice are carved, as are likewise those of the ar- tioned the Eeole des Beaux Arts, on the quay between tho 
chivoltsand imposts of the arch. An unusual degree of deco- Pont du Carrousel and the Pont dcs Arts, an edifice which 
ration is also bestowed upon parts where it is often omitted partakes of the Renaissance) style, amf in front of which 
altogether, namely, in the passages through the structure, have been erected the portal of the Chateau d’Anet and 
where the soffits of the archivolts and the vault are richly pan- that of Chflteau Gaillon. There are also several other 
nelled and coffered, and the piers formed by the intersection buildings, of which it would be premature to attempt to 
of the smaller arch are covered with wreaths and inscriptions, speak at present; for instance, the extensive alterations of 
If it were remarkable for nothing else, this monument the Ildtel de V file, Palais de Justice, the Gothic church 
would be eminently so on account of the display of sculp- by Gau, in the Faubourg St. Germain, &c., as some time 
ture, there being four colossal groups of sculpture, one on must elapse before they are completed. In fact every yeur 
each side of the arch in the east and west fronts, the height i makes some addition to the architecture of Paris, 
of which, including their pedestals, is upwards of 66 feet, and ' 


Table of Public Buildings. 



Date. 

Architect. 

lltimark.H. 

St. Germain des Pr&s . 

(led. 1163 


A striking specimen of French architecture of its period. 
The chapel of the Virgin by Pierre de Montcreau. Length 
310 feet. 

Notre Dame . . 

1010-1260 


Total length 442 feet 

La Sainte Chapella • . , 

St. Germain l’Auxerrois 

i 

1242*8 

Pierre de Mon- 
teroau 

A beautiful Gothic edifice, divided internally into two stories. 

Gothic. Length 250 feet. Interior, five aisles and side 
chapels. 

St. Severin . « . 

fin. 1495 


A line Gothic specimen. 

Hotel de Clugny • • 

1420-1505 


Now converted into a museum. 

St. Mery .... 

1520 


Gothic. 

St. Eustache 

- facade . 

1532-42 

1754 

Mansard de Joui 

Interior Gothic. 

Two loggie, Doric and Ionic, and two towers, Corinthian. 

Fontaine des lnnocens 

1551 

Lescot and Gou- 
geon 

Now insulated, ami forming an upright square pavilion, 
covered by a dome, and having a large open arch on each 
side. Remarkable for the beauty of the sculptures. 

Hotel do Ville • • . 

1533-1606 

• 

Front a singular and uncouth architectural mixture. 

Old Louvre . . • 

1530-48 

Lescot 

Profusely adorned with sculpture. 

St. Etienne du Mont . . 

- facade . 

1547 

1610 


Interior Gothic. 

A barbarous medley, though rich in parts. 

Tuileries . • 

1564 

Delorme & Bul- 
lant 

Not only vicious, but positively ugly as to style, nevertheless 
grand and imposing; garden facade nearly i 1U0 feel. 

Pont Neuf • « 

St. Gervais • • 

1578-1610 

1581 

Du Cerceau 

Length ( J36 feet. Twelve semicircular arches. In bettor 
style than any of the later bridges. 

- facade • • 

Palais de Justice 

1616 

J. Dcbrosses 

A lofty mass, about 140 feet high, Done and Ionic, with a 
third order, Corinthian, over centre. 

Palais de Luxembourg » 

(Chambre dcs Pairs) 

1614 

J. Debrasses 

Three orders rusticated ; coupled columns; stately in cha¬ 
racter. Interior greatly altered by Chulgrin, &c. The 
Chamber of Peers, a semicircle 80 feet in diameter. 

Val de Grace . , 

/ 

1645 

Fr. Mansard 

A preposterous composition; facade »n two orders, with 
pediments to both. Dome of enormously lofty-propor¬ 
tions, the height being 177 feet, and diameter only 66. 

Eglise de Sorbonne . 

1650-3 

Le Mercier 

Hexastyle Corinthian portico; octagonal dome. 

College Mazarin (Institute) 

1663 

Levcau 

Corinthian portico; four columns, those at the ingles 
coupled with a pilaster. Dome with coupled, pilasters 
and arched windows between them. 

Observatory . • • 

1667-72 

Perrault 

Length 576 feet; facade in five divisions, centre and two 
pavilions connected by Corinthian colonnades of coupled 
columns, forming seven intercolumns each. 

Louvre, East front • . 

fin. 1670 

Perrault 

• 

Assumption, Church * 

1670-6 

Enard 

A rotunda of singular proportions,‘diameter 78 feet, height 
to top of dome 144 feet. Low facade, with hexastyle Co¬ 
rinthian portico. 

Porte St. Denis . , • 

1672 

! 

Blonde! 

A structure marked by simplicity arid granduur. Width. 
82 feet, depth 22 feet, height 85 feet. # 

. 2 L % 
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D.itc. 

Ardr.tect. 

Porte St. Martin • • 

1674 

Bullet 

Hotel des Invalided • 

1675 

Lib. Bruant 

- Dome 

1706 

J. II. Mansard 

Place des Victoires • • 

16*5 

J. II. Mansard 

Place Vendomc. 

100'J 

J. II. Mansard 

Valais de l'Elysfo . • 1 

1718 

Eighteen' 

M..ll.it 

Palais Bourbon ... 

1722 

jtirardini 

(Chamber of Deputies) j 


Servaudoni j 

♦St. Sul pice, faqade . . j 

1733 

St. Roche, faqade . . ! 

1730 

l)e Cotie 

Fontaine de Crenelle 

1739 

3ouohardon 

Ecole Militaire . 

1752 

Gabriel, J. A. 

Cavde-meublcs / 

1760 

(labriel, J. A. 

Halle aux BK*s . 

1702 ! 

Jam us do Me- 


j 

zieres 

Ste. tK'nevi&vc (Pantheon) . 

1761 ' 

Souillot 

Ecole dc Chirui gie 

1769 

Goiulouin 

St. Philippe du Houle . 

1709-84 

'Chalgrin 

Mint .... 

1771 

Antoine 

Palais de Justice 

1777 

Moreau, See. 

La Madeleine . 

1777 

Contain d’Jvry 

Hotel Thelusson 

1780 

Ledoux 

Palais Royal, street faqade . 

1781 

Moreau 

LycC'u Bourbon . 

1781 

Brogniart 

ThfrLre de l’Odeoh . 

1782 

Dowailly and 

Th&Urc Ration (Fuvart) 

1783 

Peyre 

ILcurtier 

Hotel de Sal in (Palais dc la 

1780 

Rousseau 

Legion d’II on neur) 



Pont Louis Seize * 

1787-90 

1 Per rone t 

Opera House . 

1791 


, (Academic de Musique) 



Rue Rivoli . 

1802 

Ninetee? 

Percier 

La Madeleine . . 

1804-30 

Vignon, IIuvc, 

Pont des Arts . 

1804 

&e. 

Cessart & Dillon 

Arch of the Tuilerius 

1805-10 

Percier Sc Fon¬ 

VendOme Column 

1800 

taine 

Gondouin Sc Lo- 

Arc do rStoile . 

1800-30 

pere 

Chalgrin, See., 

Pont des Invalides 

1800 

finished by 
Debret 

Lam unde 

(Pont de Jena) 



Fontaine du Palmier 

1806-8 

Bralle 

Portico, Chamber of Deputies 

1807 

Poyet 

Bourse » w , . , 

1808-1824 

i Brogniart and 

HOtcl ties Affaires Etrangdre 

& 1810-1837 

Labarre 

Bonnard and Lc- 

(Quai d’Orsay) 


cointe 


Remark*. 


A simple and well proportioned mass, crowned by a hand¬ 
some entablature, and an attic. Width 5G feet, height 60. 

Stvle exceedingly heavy and bad. Facade 650 feet. Court 
3G0 feel by 230. 

Total height 292 feet, dome gilded. 

Nearly a circle, 260 feet diameter. 

U niform ele\ at ions, a Corinthian order on arcades. A square 
of 430 feet, with angles cut off. 

i Century. 

An extensive pile yroatly altered and extended at different 

times. Hail of Louis Philippe added by Joloy about lb’3u. 

Two orders, Doric; forming a loggia, Ionic on lofty pedestal 
with invades between the columns. Two towers. 

Two orders, Doric and Corinthian. 

A showy architectural faqade. 

Faqade towards the Champ de $lars, 3-1U feet, cl* litre a Co 
rinthian tetrastyle. 

Two duplicate faqados towards the Place de la Concorde. • 

A low rotunda 228 feet diameter. What was originally an 
inner circular court, 127 feet diameter, was covered by a 
timber dome, by Lcgrand and Molinos, 1782, which, be¬ 
ing burnt, was replaced by the present metal one, 1806, 
by Bellanger. 

Portico 18 Corinthian columns (62 feet high), disposed in 
front as an hexastyle. 

Greatly praised, but in many respects very poor. Almost 
the only good feature is the Corinthian hexastyle portico 
within the court. 

By far the most tasteful specimen of church architecture 
of its period. 

Remarkable for its simple grandeur of character. 

The new front and court. 

The building first begun at this period, but quite altered by 
succeeding architeds. 

Remarkable for the rusticated mass (forming the entrance) 
pierced by a single low arch .'10 loot wide. 

Insignificant in style. The ranges of buildings and arcades 
towards the garden were erected about the same time. 

A faqade of unusual simplicity and elegance with three 
large doors, niches and bas-reliefs; no windows. 

The faqade has more of a disagreeable allectation of severity 
than of either beauty or propriety. 

At one time greatly admired for its portico or hexastyle 
Ionic colonnade, though poor in style and without merit 
as a composition. This structure was burnt down in 1836. 

Its chief architectural merit, the gateway and ionic screen 
of two rows of columns on each side of it. 

A stone structure of five flat arches; length 1065 feet. 

Front Awo orders, Doric and Ionic, with 9 arcades m each. 


u Century. 

A Corinthian peristyle of 52 columns (8 at each end) G2 
feet high, raised on a stylobate 13 feet high. 

For foot-passengers only: arches cast iron, piers stone. 

Each front has four Corinthian columns (shafts red marble, 
and bronze capitals), with a central arch and two smaller 
ones. 

Stone cased with bronze reliefs; total height 141 feet. 

Width 147 feet, height 1G2 feet, depth 73 feet. Arch 47 
feet wide, 9G feet high. 

Five arches, length 518 feet. 

A column on a pedestal, surmounted by a figure of Fame 
on a globe. Height to top of capital 49fc. 3in.; total 
height, with statue, 56 feet. 

A single range of twelve columns (44 feet high) beneath a 
pediment. 

ACorinthjau peristyle of 64 columns (40 feet high), 14 at 
each end. 

An extensive pile, of which the projecting portion forming 
the faqade towards the quay is 370 feet, and consists of 
two orders, Doric and Ionic, surmounted by aa attic, and 
each containing 19 large arcades or windows. 
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Date. 

1 Architect, 

Halle aux Vins . 

1811-13 

Gaucher 

Bondy Fountain . 

1811 

Girard 

Marche St. Germain . 

1813 

Blondel, M. J. B. 

Cliapelle Expiatoiru • . 

1815 23 

Pcrcicr & Fon¬ 
taine 

Ecole des Beaux Arts 

1824-37 

Duban and La- 



b roust e 

July Column 

1633 

Alavoiue 

Pout du Carrousel 

1831-6 

Polonceau 

Palais de Justice 

1834 


Hotel deVille . 

1835 

Godde aud Le- 
sueur 

huxor Obelisk . 

1836 


Place de la Covcmde . , 

i 

HittorfT 

Notre Dame de Lorette 

1825-36. Lcbas 

St. Vincent de Paul . . 


llitlorff and Le- 
pere 

Bazar llonne Nouvelle 

1837 

Froehlicher and 
Grisart 

Church, Faubourg St. Ger- 

1839 

Gau 


main 


Remarks. 


A large circular basin 90 feci in diameter, with other 
basins or terraces rising from it. 

Tetrastyle portico, Roman Doric attached to a square mass, 
whose three other sides have semicircular projections 
crowned by semidomes against the attic of the square 
part. 

Two Corinthian orders (one in columns, the other in pilas¬ 
ters), upon a basement. The gateway or screen from 

Chateau Gailloti, erected in front of the building. 

Pedestal stone, column Immzc, total height lo t foot, 1.1 

^ feet higher than the Vondome Column. 

Timber and iron, with stone piers and abutments. Three 
arches, centre one 187 feet span, and lGi rise. Total 
length 558 feet. 

Interior remodelled and rebuilt chiefly in the Renaissance 
style. 

Restorations, &o. Renaissauce style. 

Raised by Lcbas, October ‘25. 

Embellished with fountains and architectural decorations. 

Portico, tetrastyle Corinthian. 


Gothic. 


The population of Paris at the end of the reign of Louis 
X V I. (1791) has been estimated, by a calculation founded on 
the number of births, at upwards of 6 10,000. The troubles of 
the Revolution, and the emigrations consequent thereon, 
must have materially diminished the number: but on the com - 
paruti\c quiet which followed the overthrow of Robespierre, 
it is probable that the diminution was checked. The cal¬ 
culations formed in the years 1798-1800 exceed that of 
1791 : but those calculations can only bo regarded as loose 
approximations, for upon the institution of a regular census 
in 1800-1808, the population, exclusive of tho military, was 
shown to be only 580,009. The next census appears to have 
been in 1817, when a deficient harvest had led many desti¬ 
tute persons to resort to Paris. There were then ascertained 
to be 20,751 houses, and 22*1,922 families, comprehending 
057,172 individuals. The hospitals, military establishments, 
prisons, hotels, and cither places for individuals not domi¬ 
ciliated, contained 57,424 persons; making a total of 714,596, 
of whom no less than 105,000 (in round numbers) were pri¬ 
soners, inmates of hospitals, or persons receiving charitable 
relief. (Dulaure, Hist, de Paris.) In 1826 the population 
was 890,431 ; in 1831, 774,338; and in 1836, 909,126. The 
extraordinary diminution in the return for 1831, as com¬ 
pared with the preceding return for 1826 and the succeeding 
return of 1836, was probably owing to some unnoticed varia¬ 
tion in the districts included in the return. A remarkable 
feature in the return for 1817, and which may be considered 
as applying to the subsequent returns, is the number of 
families as compared with that of houses. The inequality is 
accounted for by tlic vast height of the houses, which arc 
sometimes of eight stories in the older parts of the town, 
and by the practice of different families occupying suites of 
apartments in the same house, a practice not confined, as 
in London, to the humble classes, but common, as in 
Edinburgh, to all ranks. 

Tlie students of various classes form a considerable part 
of the population of Paris; and in the political excitement 
which preceded and followed the Revolution of 1830, they 
acted a very conspicuous part. In 1828 the Academic Uni- 
versitaire, or University of Paris, was attended by from 7000 
to 8000 students; it is the most frequented university in 
the world. The other institutions for superior education 
were also attended by a great number of students, swelling 
tho total number to nearly 18,000. There is also a con¬ 
siderable manufacturing population; for in the variety and 
extent of its productions of industry, Paris may vie with 
most cities of the world. The carpets of tho manufactory 
of La Savonnerie and the tapestry of the Gobeliny are well 
known. The two establishments are now united at the 
Gobelins. Cashemire, silk, aud woollen shawls; light wool¬ 


lens, cotton goods, hosiery, gloves, liuts, embroidery, luce, 
and oilier articles of fashionable attire; jewellery, gold and 
silver plate aud trinkets, docks and watches, bronzes, and 
musical, mathematical, aud philosophical instruments; 
paper-hangings, household furniture, carriages, saddlery, 
leather, glue, cutlery, fire-arms, liqueurs, and confectionary 
arc made. Dyeing, printing, engraving, and lithography; 
the manufacture of salts, acids, oxides, and other chemicals; 
the refining of sugar, tallow-melting, the distillation of 
brandy from potatoes, brewing, and the manufacture of 
potato-starch, are carried on with considerable activity. The 
number of periodicals published is estimated at 300. Tho 
trade of the place comprehends the above-mentioned articles 
and others requisite for the supply both of the town itself 
and the district, of which it is the emporium. The great 
manufacturers of Lyon, lloucn, and the other chief manu¬ 
facturing towns of the provinces, have their agencies and 
their depots at Paris. The Seine furnishes the principal 
means of water-carriage: it is navigable for barges and other 
small craft- The canal of the Ourcq, which opens a com¬ 
munication with the country to the north eastward, termi¬ 
nates in the basin of La Villetle, just outside the wall of 
Paris, on the nortli-east side of tho city; and the canals of 
St. Martin and St. Denis open a communication between 
the canal of the Ourcq and the Seine. The canal of St. 
Martin enters the Seine in the very heart of Paris, opposite 
the island Louvier: its termination toward the Seine b 
formed by the garc (basin or dock) of the Arsenal. The 
canal of St. Denis opens into the Seine at the town of Sr. 
Denis, a short distance north of Paris in the direct 1 
but a much greater distance following 1 winding of tlu 
river. 

In 1824 and 1825 about 15,000 or IG.oou barges ami other 
craft arrived at Paris, besides trains of fire-wood or timber 
floated down the main stream, or its affluents thu Manus 
and the Oise. Wood is the priiicij al fuel consumed at pre¬ 
sent, but the consumption of coal is gaining ground. The 
principal articles conveyed by the river in boats are wine 
and brandy; grain, pulse,and flour; butter, ii li, and fruit; 
groceries, spices, salt, and oil; bay and straw'; bricks, liljM, 
and stone; cottons, linens, and other woven goods; irmi 
and oilier metals; earthenware and glass; soap, i.diarm 
and snuff, soda, drugs, paper, 8cc. For the supply of pjo- 
visions there are numerous markets, covered or open, 'i In* 
corn-market (Halle auxJilcs) is in the neighbourhood of the 
Louvre. The principal granary, known as the (Jrntn-r de 
Reserve, extends along the side of the gare (or Ineuuj ol the 
Arsenal, which opens into the Seine: it is an immense 
building, commenced by Napoleon, but never finished to the 
extent at first proposed.. It is above 1700 loot in length. 
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and about 75 feet high. The basement is a storehouse for 1 
wine and oil. Napol&m designed to erect a large covered 
meat-market ( Halle & la Viande) near the Halle aux Bits. 
The space cleared for the purpose (about 360 feet by 175 
feet) has been fitted up with wooden stalls, and is appropri¬ 
ated as a market-place for meat: it is supplied with water 
bv six fountains fixed against the wall ( bomesfontainee ). 
The poultry-market (MarcM d la Volatile ) is on the south 
bank of the 8eine, opposite La Gild. It is a covered market, 
about 200 feet long and 150 wide, divided into three parts 
by rows of pillars and iron rails. The fish-market, near the 
nolle A la Viande , or meat-market, is a covered building, 
supported by a great number of columns. The March6 des 
Innocem , for fruit, vegetables, and flowers, is an open square 
iu the same neighbourhood, surrounded by small shops for 
the market-people, and adorned in the centre by a hand¬ 
some fountain. The MarcM St. Germain , not far from the 
Luxembourg Palace, is the largest and best constructed 
market in Paris: it is an open square of about 300 feet long 
by 240 or 250 feet wide, with a covered arcade or piazza all 
round, and having a fountain in the centre. There are vast 
cellars. The Halle aux Vtns % or wine dcp6t, on the south 

bank of the Seine, opposite the islands St. Louis and Louvier, 

is a vast enclosure, comprehending extensive covered store- 

houses for vines and ranges of cellars. Besides the above 

there arc several other markets, and some halls designed for 
the sale of other articles than provisions, as the wool depot, 
the cloth-hall, the leather-hall or skin-market, &c. There are 
five abattoirs, or general slaughter-houses, in the outskirts of 
the city, three on the north side of the Seine, and two on 
the south side, commenced by Napol6on,and finished under 
the Bourbons: they are of great extent, and under excel¬ 
lent regulation. 

A considerable part of the southern quarters of Paris (in 
eluding the Luxembourg Palace, the churches of Ste. Ge 
nevieve and St. Sul pice, and the Observatory) stands or 
excavations from which the stone was procured for thv 
building of the city. A part of these excavations is occupied 
by the catacombs, or depositories of the bones brought from 
the disusod cemeteries in the heart of Paris. Nearly all the 
present burial-places are without the enclosure of the city 
walls; that of Mont Louis, bettor known as the cemetery of 
Pdre La Chaise, on the north-east side of the city, is the 
principal. 

The offices of the general government and tho buildings 
connected with it are numerous. Paris is the residence of 
the king, who has the palaces of tho Tuilerics, the Louvre, 
and tlie Palais Royal; and the seat of the legislature, of 
wliioh the Chamber of Peers meets in the Luxembourg 
palace, and the Chamber of Deputies in a building annexed 
to the Bourbon palace. The hotels, or tlie offices of the 
executive government, are chiefly in tho neighbourhood of 
tho Tuileries; the chief courts of law arc held in the 
Palais do Justice, in the island of La Cite. The Cour do 
Cassation is the supreme law court of the kingdom. The 
Cour Royale ot Paris has jurisdiction over the departments 
of Seine, Seine et Oise, Seine et Marne, Aube, Eure et 
Loir, Marne, and Yonnc. The head-quarters of the first 
military division, which includes the departments of Seine, 
Seine ot Oise, Seine et Marne, Aisno, Oise, Loiret, and 
Eure et Loir, aro also at Paris. 

For the purposes of municipal government, Paris is di¬ 
vided into twelve parts, called ‘ arrundissomens,’ which are 
subdivided each into four ‘quartiors* (quarters), as follows 


Amm* 

dittttnwu.q 

i. 


womens. (Juartiora. 

I. Du Houle, des Tuileries, dcs Champs-Elys6es, de 

la Place Venddme. 

II. Do la Chauss6e d’Antin, de Feydeau, du Palais 

. Royal, du Faubourg Montmartre. 

III. Du faubourg Poissonniero, de Montmartre, de 

St. Eustache, du Mail. 

IV. De> St. Houort, des Mtwclids, du Louvre, de la 

«h> France. 

V. De Bonnes Nouvelles, du Faubourg St. Denis, du 

xrr F " ubou 1 r S ft Martin, de Montorgueil. 

VI. Du Temple, des Lombards, de la Porte St. Denis, 

de St. Martm-des-Champs. 

VII. Des Arcis, de Sainto Avoye.du Mont-de-Pi6t6, du 

Marche St. Jean. 

VIII. Des Quinze-vingts, de Popincourt, du Faubourg 

St. Antoine, du Marais. D 


Arron- 

diaaeiuana. Quartiers. 

IX. De la Cit6, de V Arsenal, de Tile St. Louis, do 

i’Hfitel de Ville. 

X. Des Invalided do la Monnaic, de St. Thomas 

d’Aquin, du Faubourg St. Germain. , 

XI. Du Luxembourg, du Palais de Justice, de l’Ecolc 

de Medicine, de la Sorbonne. 

XII. De l'Observatoire, de St. Jacques, du Jardin des 

Plantes, de St. Marcel. 

Each arrondissement has a separate mairie, or munici¬ 
pality, over which a maire (mayor) presides. There is also 
a justice of the peace to each of the twelve arrondissemens, 
who sits at the public office of the arrondissement; and a 
commissary of police to eaclv of the forty-eight Quarters. 
The council of Jim department over which tho prefect pre¬ 
sides [Dkpartmknt] forms a municipal council for Paris. 
The municipal police has charge of the safety of tho 
public, and tho sanatory regulations of the city are con¬ 
fided to it. It is undor the direction of a prefect of po¬ 
lice, whose office is in the island of La Cite. Tho police 
force consists of the town-serjeants and a municipal guard 
of horse and foot. The national guard of Paris amounts 
to 80,000 men, with 24 cannon. The regulations for protec¬ 
tion against fire and for the extinguishing of fires are ex¬ 
cellent. There is an organised body of firemen (sapeurs- 
pompiei's ), who are distributed in their barracks or stations. 
There are two large forcing-pumps called pompes d feu 
(fire-pumps), with immense reservoirs, in the western part 
of the city, on the opposite banks of the Seine. They sup¬ 
ply water to many of the fountains, and are worked by steam. 
The supply of water is generally by public fountains, and 
not commonly, as with us, by pipes furnishing a supply to 
every house. 

Before the Revolution of 1789, Paris possessed one hundred 
and sixty places of public worship of the Catholic church ; 
viz. fifty parish churches, ten others with the same rights as 
parish churches, twenty collegiate churches, and eighty 
c Impels-of-ease ; besides three abbeys, and fifty-three other 
monastic establishments for men, and eight abbeys and 
lbrty-six other establishments for women. According to the 
lust edition of Malte Brun (Paris, 1832), there were forty-one 
Catholic places of worship, namely two basilicse, or principal 
churches, twelve churches, and twenty-seven cliapels-of-ease. 
There were very few ecclesiastical communities for men 
(only four), but several for women; four or five seminaries 
for the priesthood, two Reformed churches and one Lutheran 
church, one Greek church, and one Jewish synagogue. 
Home oilier places of worship have since been added. 

We have no data respecting the iifttitulions for primary or 
elementary instruction applicable to the present time. Of 
colleges or public schools of a higher grade there are seven, 
namely, those of Louis ie Grand, of Henri IV., of St. Louis, 
of Bourbon, of Charlemagne, of Ste. Barbe, and of Stanislas. 
Of educational establishments of the highest class, or for 
special or professional instruction, the most important is the 
Acadcmie Uuiversitaire, or university, with from 7000 to 
8000 students. The College Royal de France, which may 
bo regarded as equivalent to a univei ^ity though without 
the name, has nearly 1000 students; and tlie lectures on 
natural philosophy at the Jardin des Plantes are attended 
by 3000 persons. Tho Royal Conservatory of Arts and 
Trades is attended by about 1000 pupils. To these may 
be added the Polytechnic School, the schools of medicine, 
of astronomy (at the Observatory), of engineering, of min¬ 
ing, of music and lyric and dramatic elocution, of the fine 
arts; and a number of others, especially the normal school 
for the instruction of teachers. The Museum of Natural 
History, and the Menagerie and Botanic Garden (wtdl 
known as the Jardin des Plantes) connected with it, are rich 
and valuable collections. 

There are seventeen important libraries, six of them public, 
namely, the King’s Library, with above 500,000 volumes, 
80,000 MSS., 1,600,000 engravings, and 100,000 medals and 
coins; the Library of the Arsenal, with 180,000 volumes 
and 5000 MSS.; the Library of Ste. Gdnevidve, with 112,000 
volumes and 2000 MSS.; the Mazarin Library (at the 
Palais des Beaux Arts); the City Library; and that of the 
Museum of Natural History at the Jardin des Plantes. Of 
the libraries not open to the public, the principal is that of 
the Institute, with 70,000 volumes. The Palaco of the 
Louvre is devoted to collections of paintings, statues, end 
other objects connected with the fine arts. 
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There are numerous learned societies, at the head of 
which is the Institute ( Institut National), which for a long 
time comprehended four departments (or, as they are 
formed, academies ), the Academic Francaise , the Academies 
des Sciences, des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres , and des 
Beaux Arts. A fifth Academic , that of the moral and politi¬ 
cal sciences, has been added by Louis Philippe, the present 
king. [Institut National.] 

The charitable institutions are numerous. There are 
seventeen hospitals, five of them for the military* The most 
important of the non-military hospitals is the HAtel Dieu, in 
the island of LaCit6; of the military hospitals, the Hfitel des 
Invalides. There are also thirteen hospices, or asylums. 
Each arrondissoment has its Bureaude Charity for relieving 
the destitute at their own halations; these bureaux distri¬ 
bute annually about 1,500,000 francs, or 60,0001., and re¬ 
lieve from 60,000 to 70,000 persons. There are a variety 
of other institutions for affording relief or giving em¬ 
ployment to the destitute, and vast sums are distributed 
every year through the medium of the clergy. Nearly 
two hundred benefit societies exist among the working 
classes. 

Paris contains numerous places of amusement. There 
are several theatres within the circuit of the town wall, and 

others beyond the barriers; the most remarkable for their 
architectural beauty are L’Op6ra Comique, Le Grand 
Opera, L’Odeon, and Le Theatre Favart. Public balls are 
common, and are frequented both in summer and winter; 
and the public gardens, especially the gardens of the 
Tuileries and of the Palais Royal, and the Boulevards are 
much frequented. Gaming-houses were numerous and much 
frequented: it 1ms been estimated that 11,000,000 francs, 
or about 440,000/., were annually risked in these places. The 
establishments were licensed by the government, and paid a 
heavy annual sum for their exclusive privilege. But since 
the beginning of 1838 the system of licensing has been dis¬ 
continued. [Gaming.] Carriages of every kind, public and 
private, are numerous at Paris, Nearly one-third of the 
children bom in Paris are illegitimate. The number of 
persons imprisoned in the department of Seine may on a 
yearly average be estimated at 26,500. 

(Dulaure, Hisfaire Physique, Civile, et Morale de Paris , 
10 tom. 8vo., Paris, 1829; Maltc Brun, Precis de Gcographie 
Universelle , 3rd ed., Paris, 1832, seq. ; Balbi, Ahrcgc de 
Gcographie, Paris, 1833; Dictionnaire Gdographique Uni¬ 
verse^ Paris, 1831; 'Paris and its Historical Scenes,'in 
the Library of Entertaining Knowledge.) 

PARIS, BASIN OF. [Seine, Department.] 

PARIS, ABBE'. [Jansenists/J 

PARIS, MATTHEW, was born about the end of the 
twelfth century, took the religious habit in the Benedictine 
monastery of St. Alban’s in 1217, and died there in 1259. 
Almost the only incident of his life that has been recorded 
is a journey ho made to Norway, by command of tho pope?, 
to introduce some reforms into the monastic establishments 
of that country, which mission he has the credit of having 
executed with great ability and success. He is said to have 
stood high in the favour of Henry III., and to have obtained 
various privileges for the university of Oxford through his 
intluence with that king. His acquirements embraced all 
tho learning and science of his age; besides theology and 
history, oratory, poetry, painting, architecture, and a prac¬ 
tical knowledge of mechanics are reckoned among his ac¬ 
complishments by his biographers or panegyrists. His 
memory is now preserved by his history of England, entitled 
4 Hi.stpria Major,’ which begins with the Norman Conquest, 
and comes down to the year of the author's death. Of this 
work the following are tho printed editions: 1. Fob, Lon., 
1571, edited by Archbishop Parker ; 2. Fol., Tiguri(Zurich), 
1606, a mere reprint of the preceding; 3. Fol., Lon., 1640 
(or in some copies 1641), edited by Dr. William Watts; 
4. Fol., Paris, 1644; and 5. Fol., Lon., 1684. Watts’s edition, 
which is sometimes divided into two volumes, besides various 
readings and copious indexes, contains two other works of 
the author never before printed, namely, his ‘ Duoruni Ofta- 
luni Merciorum Regum (S. Album! Fundatorum) Vifw,’ 
and his * Viginti Trium Abbatum S. Albani Vitae,* together 
with what he calls his 1 Additamenta* to those treatises; and 
those minor productions are also given in the subsequent 
Pans and London editions. In the library of Corpus Chrisli 
College, Cambridge, there is an epitome, by Matthew Paris 
himself, of his History, generally referred to by the names of 
the * Historia Minor,’ or the ‘ Chronica,’ which has never been 


published, but which, bishop Nicolson says, contains 1 several 
particulars of note oipitted in the larger History ;* and some 
other works, which are now lost, are attributed to him on 
the doubtful authority of Bale and Pits. Somo old notices 
of his History speak of it as beginning at the creation of 
the world; and on this account it has been conjectured, 
though with no probability, that the historical compila¬ 
tion ascribed to tne fictitious personage Matthew of West¬ 
minster, may really have been the composition of Matthew 
Paris. But evei\ of the History which bears his name, tho 
portion extending to the year 1235' is very little more than a 
transcript from the work of Roger de Wendovor, Windie- 
shore, or Windsor, who is said to nave also been a monk of 
the monastery of St. Alban’s. Mathew Paris writes with 
considerable spirit and rhetorical display; and his work, 
which is continued to the death of Henry III. (a.d. 1272) 
by William Rishanger, another monk of the same abbey, 
has been the chief authority commonly relied upon for the 
history of that reign. Its spirit however is somewhat 
fiercely and narrowly English; and from the freedom with 
which he inveighs against what ho regards as the uArpa* 
lions, of tho papal see, Romanist writers have always ex¬ 
pressed strong dissatisfaction especially with his accounts of 

ecclesiastical affairs. Cardinal Baronius, while admitting 

his merits in other respects, characterises him as animated 

by a most determined hostility to the apostolic see (‘nnimo 
infensissimo iti apostolicam sedem’). Dr. Lingard goes 
much farther: 4 It may appear invidious,* ho says, 4 to speak 
harshly of this favourite historian; but this 1 may say, that 
when 1 could confront his pages with authentic records or 
contemporary writers, 1 have in most instances found tlu^ 
discrepancy between them so great as to give to his narra¬ 
tive the appearance of a romance rather than a history.* 
It is admitted however in the sentence which immediately 
precedes, that this history or romance 4 contains many 
original and some valuablo documents;' 4 but the writer,’ it 
is added, 4 accustomed to lash tho great, whether clergy or 
laity, seems to have collected and preserved every malicious 
and scandalous anecdote that could gratify his censorious dis¬ 
position.* With Protestant critics, on the other hand, Mat¬ 
thew Paris lias been a favourite, in proportion to the dislike 
he has incurred from their opponents. Nicolson says, ‘The 
whole book manifests a great, deal of candour mid exact¬ 
ness in its author, who furnishes us witli so particular a re¬ 
lation of the brave repulses given by many of our princes to 
tlie usurping power of the Roman see, that it is a wonder 
how such an Heretical history came to survive thus long.’ 
At one time, it seems, it. used to be atVirmed by tho Roman 
Catholics that the printed Matthew Paris was in many 
things a mere modern fabrication of the Reformers; hut 
Watts, by collating all the manuscript, copies he could find, 
and noting the various readings, proved that, there was no 
foundation for this charge. 

PARIS, also called ALEXANDER, one of the most 
celebrated characters of the mythic age, is said to have been 
the son of Priam and Hecuba. In consequence of an alarm¬ 
ing dream which his mother had previous to his birth, 
Priam gave him to a slave to he exposed upon Mount Idu. 
The order was obeyed, but upon returning al the end of five 
days to the spot where he had exposed the infant, lie found 
that lie had been nursed by u bear. The sluve took the child 
to his own home and brought him up as one of his sous, 
among the shepherds of Mount Ida. When Paris grew up, 
he became distinguished by his beauty and strength, and in 
consequence of his success in repelling the attack* of wild 
beasts and robbers, he is said to have obtained the name of 
Alexander (from He was afterwards recognised by 

his parents, and received at tho court of h.s father ; but be¬ 
fore he left his flocks he is said to hnve^ven that celebrated 
decision in favour of the superior beauty of Aplirodito 
(Venus), in consequence of which he obtained Hclenu, hut 
at tho same time brought upon himself and the whole 
Trojan race tho implacable enmity of Hera (Juno.) and 
Athena (Minerva). 

lie is said to have carried off Helena from the court of 
Meuelaus, while the latter was absent at Crete; and uftcr 
touching at Sidon in his way home, to have brought her in 
safety to Troy. Herodotus however informs us (ii. J13-116), 
on the authority of the Egyptian priests, that Paris in 
his voyage home was driven to Egypt by unfavourable 
winds, and that Helen and all her property were detained 
by Proteus with the view of restoring them to Menelaus. 
Herodotus thinks that Homer was acquainted with this 
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story, and quotes somo passages in the Iliad and Odyssey 
in confirmation of his opinion. • 

We read very little in the Iliad of the exploits of Paris. 
In the third book ho engages in single combat with Mcnc- 
laus, and is only saved from death by the intervention of 
Aphrodite. He wounds with his arrows Diomcd (xi. 369- 
383) and Machaon (xi. 505); and is mentioned in the 
twelfth book (l. 03) as a commander of one of the divisions 
of the Trojan army. According to later poets, he killed 
Achilles with one of his arrows. The manner of his death 
is variously told; but it is generally agreed that he was 
killed by Phi I oc totes with ono of the arrows of Hercules. 
Later writers stale that while he fed his flocks upon Mount. 
Ida, he was married to CEnono, daughter of the river 
Cebren, who endeavoured to dissuado him from attempting 
to cavvy off Helen,hut, unable to succeed in his endeavours, 
she told him to return to her if he was over wounded, as she 
•alone could save him. After being wounded by Philoc- 
tetes, Paris accordingly desired to he carried to CEnon 
hut offended by his desertion, she refused to heal him, and 
left him to his fate. 

JWRhSIJ. This word s probably derived into the 
Knglisli language from H e French puroissp, and the 
Lit hi j'lirur/fiu or par and ultimately from the 
(lively paroihia (Traponciu',- At'the present clay it de¬ 
notes a circumscribed territory, varying in extent and popu¬ 
lation, hut annexed to a single church', whose incumbent or 
minister is entitled by law to the tithes and spiritual offer¬ 
ings within the territory. In the early ages of Christianity 
the term appears to have hern used in some parts of Europe 
4n signify the district, or diocese of a bishop, as distinguished 
from the * provinoia* of the archbishop or metropolitan. 
(|)u Cange, (i/ov.v., nd verb. ‘ Parochia \ Scldeii's History of 
Tit firs, chup. vi„ sect. 3.) These large ecclesiastical pro¬ 
vinces were gradually broken down into subdivisions, fur 
which ministers were appointed, oil her permanently or occa¬ 
sionally, who were under (he rule of tho bishop, were paid 
out of (ho* common treasury of the bishopric, and had no 
particular interest in the oblations or profits of the church 
to which their ministry applied. This was the state of 
things in tho primitive times, which probably continued till 
towards the end of the third century. After that period 
proprietors of lands began, with the licence of the higher 
ecclesiastical authorities, to build and endow churches in 
their own possessions; and in such eases the chophrin or 
priest was not paid by the bishop, hut was permitted to re¬ 
run* for his maintenance and to the particular use of his 
<n\n church the profits r.r tho proportion of the pvollts of the 


the maintenance of himself and the college of priests resi¬ 
dent with him at the church, and afterwards for distribution 
in alms among the poor and for the reparation of churches. 

This community of residence and interest between the 
bishop and his attending clergy, who are often termed in 
the chronicles of those days “episcopi clerits , constituted 
the notion of cathedral churches and monasteries in 
their simplest form. How long this state of things conti¬ 
nued does not precisely appear, though Selden ox- 
presses an opinion that it was in existence as late as the 
eighth century. ( History of Tithes , chap. ix„ sect. 2.) It 
has indeed been asserted bv Camden {Britannia, p. 160), 
and was formerly the commonly received opinion, that life- 
norius, the first archbishop of Canterbury after Augustin, 
divided his province into parishes about tho year 030 ; but 
Selden proves satisfactorily that Honorius could not huvo 
made a parochial division in the sense in which we now un¬ 
derstand the term; and that, if made at all, it must havo 
been such a distribution into districts, then called parishes, 
as is above described, and which was so far from originating 
with Honorius, that it must have been nearly as autient aj 
bishoprics. 

It seems most probable that the creation of parishes 
in England was not a simultaneous act, but was the gradual 
result of circumstances, and was not fully effected till near 
the time of the Conquest. (Hallnm’s Middle Ages, vul. ii., 
p. 205.) As Christianity became the universal religion, and as 
population increased, the means of divine worship supplied 
by the bishoprics and monasteries became inadequate 
to the wants of society, and lords of manors began 
to build upon tlieir own demesnes churches and oratories 
for the religious purposes of their families and Icnants. 
Each founder assigned a definite district, within which the 
functions of the minister officiating at his church were to be 
exercised, and expressly limited the burthen as well as the 
advantages of his ministry to the inhabitants of that district. 
As these uets of piety tended to the advance of religion, and 
were in aid of tho common treasury of tho diocese, they were 
encouraged by tho bishops, who readily consecrated llm 
places of worship so established, and consented that tho 
minister or incumbent should be resident at liis church, and 
receive for liis maintenance, and for the use of that parti¬ 
cular church, the tithes and offerings of tho inhabitants, as 
well as any endowment or salary which the founder annexed 
to it. This endowment or salary usually consisted of a 
glebe, or a portion of land appropriated to that purpose, 
which Mas indeed the only means of providing for the 
maintenance of the incumbent at a time when almost 


land* with which the founder had endowed it, as well ns the 
offerings of such as repaired thither lor divine service. This 
appears to ho a probable account of the origin and gradual 
formation of parochial divisions in almost all countries 
where Christianity prevailed ; and Selden 1ms satisfactorily 
shown that the history of parishes in England has followed 
the sane course. Soon after the first introduction of 
Christianity into this country, the heathen temples and 
)ther buildings were converted into churches or places of 
a>sembly, to which the inhabitants of tho surrounding dis¬ 
trict came to receive religious instruction from the miuistor, 
and to exercise the rites of Christian worship. As the 
members of the new religion increased, a single or occasional 
minister was insufficient for the purpose; and a bishop, 
with subordinate priests, began to reside in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the religious houses, having the charge of 
districts of various extent, comprehending several towns 
and villages, and assigned principally with a view to the 
convenience of the inhabitants in assembling together at the 
church. Within .i‘“se districts, or circuits, ns they Mere 
called, which wore precisely analogous to the diocesan 
ixirishm in other parts of Europe, the ministering priests 
itinerated for tlu* purpose of exercising their shriving, hut 
tnc) always resided with the bishop. By degrees other 
churches were built to meet the demands for public wor¬ 
ship, but still at first wholly depending upon the mother- 
church, and supplied by tho bishop from his family 
of clergy resident iu the bishopric with ministers or curates, 
who were supported by the common stock of the diocese. 
l«or tho fund or endowment in each of these districts was 
common; and whatsoever was received from tithes or the 
offerings of devotees at the different altars, or by any other 
menus given for religious uses, was made into a general 
treasure or stock for the ecclesiastical purposes of the whole 
tr.oeesc; and was applied by the bishop in the first placo to 


all the wants of life were supplied from the immediate 
produce of the earth, and, together with the right of 
receiving the other ecclesiastical profits which arose 
within the territory limited by the founder, became the 
settled revenue of the church, and annexed to it in 
perpetuity. The last concession made to the lay-founder 
was probably the patronage or right of presenting the clerk 
to the church, which, by the primitive constitution, belonged 
exclusively to the bishop; and when this was obtained, thcte 
limited territorities differed in no material respect from our 
modern parishes. Indeed it can scarcely admit of doubt 
that our parochial divisions arose chieffy from these lay- 
foundations, the differences m extent being accounted for 
by the varying limits appointed for them at their origin. 
Their names were derived from some favourite saint, from 
the site, or tlic lordship to which they belonged, or from 
the mere fancy of the respoetivo founders. Such appears 
to. have been the origin of the lay parishes; and it is rea¬ 
sonable to conclude that as soon as this practice was esta¬ 
blished, the bishops and religious houses, m the districts or 
parishes in which they had reserved to themselves the right 
of presentation, followed the samo course by limiting tho 
ecclesiastical profits of each church to the particular incum¬ 
bent, and restricting the devotions as well as the offerings of 
the inhabitants to that church only. 

The earliest notice of these lay foundations of parishes is 
by Bede, about the year 700 ( Ilist . Eccl., lib. v., c. 4 and 5). 
By the end of the eighth century they had become fre¬ 
quent, as clearly appears from the charters of confirmation 
made to Croyland Abbey, by Bertulph, king of Mercia, in 
which several churches of lay-foundation are comprehended. 
In tho laws of king Edgar (a.i>. 970) there is an express 
provision that every man shall pay his tithes to the most 
antient church or monastery where he hears God’s service; 

* Which I understand not otherwise/ says Selden, ‘ than any 
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church or monastery whither usually, in respect of his 
commorancy or his parish, he repaired; that is, his parish 
church or monastery.* {History of Tithes , chap, ix., 1-4.) 

Although the origin of parishes generally in England is 
pretty clearly ascertained, the history of the formation of 
particular parishes is almost wholly unknown. As these 
divisions originated in an unlettered period, and were too 
local and obscure to bo recorded in the chronioles or general 
histories of the times, and for the most part too antient 
to he preserved in any episcopal registers now existing, 
it would bo unreasonable to expect any satisfactory evidence 
of their particular origin ; and as a matter of fact, no evi¬ 
dence whatever can be produced on the subject. 

However satisfactory this account of the origin of parishes 
may be with reference to country paVislios, it furnishes no 
explanation of the origin of parishes in towns—a subject 
which is involved in great obscurity; and indeed the 
changes which the latter may be shown to have undergone 
within time of memory seem to point to a different prin¬ 
ciple of formation. 

The country parishes appear to be nearly the same in 
name and number at the present time as they were at the 
time of Pope Nicholas’s ‘Taxation/ compiled in the reign of 
Edward I. (a.d. 1288); but in some of the large towns the 
number of parishes lias very considerably decreased. Thus, 
in the city of London there are at present 108 parishes, 
though at the time of the * Taxation* the number was 140; 
in like maimer in Norwich the number lias been reduced 
from 70 in Uie time of Edward I., to 87 at the present day. 
In other antient towns, sucli as Bristol, York, and Exeter, 
the number does not appear to liavo materially changed, 
but tlie names have been often altered. The particular 
causes of these variations it would bo difficult to trace ; but 
greater changes might reasonably be expected in towns 
than in the country parishes, in consequence of more fre¬ 
quent fluctuations of wealth and population in tho former. 
Where a decrease has taken place in the number of town 
parishes in the throe last centuries, it is probably to be ac¬ 
counted for by the groat reduction since the Reformation 
in the amount of oblations and what are called personal 
tithes, which in cities were almost the only provision for 
the parochial clergy. 

The size of English parishes varies much in different dis¬ 
tricts. In tho northern counties they are extremely large, 
forty square miles being no unusual area for a parish ; and, 
generally speaking, parishes in the north are said to average 
seven or eight limes the area of the southern counties. (See 
Rickman’s Preface to Population Returns of 1831.) The 
boundaries of parishes in former times appear to have been 
often ill-defined and uncertain; but since the establishment 
of a compulsory provision for the poor by means of assess¬ 
ments of the inhabitants of parishes, the limits have in 
general been ascertained with sufficient precision. 

It is not easy to ascertain tho exact number of parishes 
in England and Wales; for although they have been enu¬ 
merated on several occasions, the number ascertained has 
usually depended upon the object and purpose of the par¬ 
ticular enumeration. Thus in the returns under the Poor- 
Law Commission, a parish is generally considered as a place 
or district supporting its own poor, and from these returns 
it appears that the total number of such places is 14,490. 
But in this number are included many subdivisions- of 
parishes, such the townships in the northern counties, 
which by stat. 13 and 14 Car. IL, c. 12, f. 21, are permitted 
to maintain their own poor, and also other places which by 
act of parliament, though not parishes, have the same pri¬ 
vilege. Another difficulty, which lias probably affected all 
the enumerations which have hitherto been made, is the 
large number of doubtfuf parishes. It is somewhat uncer¬ 
tain at the present day what circumstances constitute a 
parish church. In the Saxon times, and for some centu¬ 
ries after the Conquest, the characteristics which distin¬ 
guished a parish church from what were called field- 
churches, oratories, and chapels, were the lights of baptism 
and sepulture. (Selden, History qf Tithes , chap, ix., 4; 
Degge’s Parsons Counsellor , part i., chap, xii.) But in 
modern times this line of distinction would include as parish 
churches almost all chapels-of-case, and also the churches 
and parochial chapels erected under the stat. 58 Geo. III., 
c. 45*‘for building additional churches in populous places.’ 
The various views entertained of the constituents of a parish 
will in a great measure account for the different results of 
the several enumerations which have been made; and this 
V. C., No. 1072. 


is in fact one of tho reasons assigned by Camden for the 
difference between the number of the parish-churches ill 
England and Wales stated to Henry VHl. i n i j^O, by Car¬ 
dinal Wolsey, and that stated about a century after to 
James 1., the former being 9407, and the latter 9284. 
(Camden’s Britannia , 101-2.) The sum total of the pa¬ 
rishes mentioned in Popo Nicholas's 1 Taxation ' above 
referred to, as nearly as can be ascertained, appears to be 
between these two accounts. Blackstono says that the 
number of parishes in England jjnd Wales had been com¬ 
puted at 10,000, but gives rather a questionable authority 
for his statement. ( Commentaries , vol. i„ p. 111.) In the 
Preface to the ‘ Population Returns’ of 1831, above referred 
to, the number of parishes and parochial chapelries iu Eng¬ 
land and Wales is said to be 10,700, and in Scotland 948; 
but in the next page, where a summary of the number of 
parishes in the different dioceses is given, the total is stated 
as 1 1,077. Perhaps the number of parishes in England 
and Wales (meaning by the term simply a district annexed 
to a church whose incumbent is by law entitled to the per 
ception of tithes in that district) may be taken to be abou 
11,000. 

(See Holland’s ‘ Observations on tho Origin of Parishes, 
in Hear lie’s Discourses, vol. i., p. 194; und Whitaker’s Hit* 
lory of lVitality* book ii., chap. 1.) 

PARK. This term, in its legal signification as a privi¬ 
leged enclosure for beasts of the forest, and chaee, is at ihc 
present day nearly obsolete. Under the antient forest-laws, 
the franchise of the highest degree was that of a forest 
which was nomen getter alia si mum, and contained within it 
the franchises of cluice, park, and warren. The only dis¬ 
tinction between a chaccand a park was, that the latter was 
enclosed, whereas a cluice was always open, mid they both 
differed from a forest, inasmuch us they had no peculiar courts 
or judicial olficers, nor any particular laws, being subject to 
the general laws of the forest; or, as Sir Edward Coke 
maintains, to the common law exclusively of the forest-laws. 
(4 Inst., 314.) A chaee and a park differed from a finest also 
in tho nature of the wild animals to the protection of which 
each was applied. The beasts of the forest, or beasts of 
venery, as they were called, were tan turn sit vest res, that is 
as Mamvood explains the phrase (Forest Laws, chap, iv., 
sec. 4), animals such as the hart, hind, hare, boar, and wolf, 
which ‘do keep t lie coverts, and haunt the woods more thun 
the plains.’ On the other hand, the beasts of cluice or park 
were tantum cumpestres, that is to say, they haunted the 
plains more than the woods. According to the strict legal 
meaning of the term, no subject can set lip a park without 
the king's grant, or immemorial prescription, which is pre¬ 
sumptive evidence of such a grant. In modern times tho 
term is little known, except in its popular acceptation as 
an ornamental enclosure for the veal or ostensible purpose 
of keeping fallow deer, interspersed with wood and pustule 
for their protection and support. (Blackstone’s Commen¬ 
taries , vol. ii., p. 38.) 

PARK, MUNGO, was born on the 10th of September, 
1771, at Fowlshiels, a farm on the banks of tbe Yarrow, 
not far from the town of Selkirk. 11 is father, an intelli¬ 
gent and successful farmer, died in the year 1792, hut riot 
until Mungo had been fairly launched into professional em¬ 
ployment; his mother, who was alive in 1810, was the 
daughter of a farmer in the vicinity of Fowlshiels. Mungo 
was the seventh child and third son of a family of thirteen, 
eight of whom attained the years of maturity. 

At the usual age, Mungo was sent to the parochial school 
at Selkirk. ‘ lie had/ says the writer of the biography pre¬ 
fixed to the complete edition of his Truvels, ‘shown a great 
love of reading from childhood, and was indefatigable in. his 
application at school, where he was m..ch distinguished and 
always at the head of his class. Even at that early age, he 
was remarked for being silent, studious, and thoughtful; 
but some sparks of latent ambition occasional!" broke forth, 
and traces might be discovered of that ardont and adven¬ 
turous turn of mind which distinguished him in after-life.’ 
At the age of fifteen, Mungo Park was apprenticed to Mr. 
Thomas Anderson, a respectable surgeon in the town of 
Selkirk, with whom lit resided three years, during w hich 
time lie improved his acquaintance with the classics by oc¬ 
casional attendance at tho grammar-school. 

In 1789 Park removed to the university of Edinburgh, 
where he attended, during three successive sessions, the 
course of lectures prescribed to all who wish to graduate as 
k surgeons. There is nothing left on record of his academical 
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life, except that lie devoted considerable attention to botany. 
Any spontaneous inclination he might feel towards botnnicul 
pursuits must have been confirmed and encouraged by asso¬ 
ciating with his brother-in-law Mr. James Dickson, who, 
having settled in London as a nurseryman and seedsman, 
and having attracted the notice of Sir Joseph Hanks, had 
acquired considerable reputation as a scientific botanist. A 
tour which Park made through the Highlands with this 
gqntleroan during one of the summers of his college life 
contributed much to liis progress in the science of botany." 

On the completion of his studies at Edinburgh, Park 
repaired to London. Mr. Dickson introduced him to Sir J. 
Banks, through whose interest he obtained the appointment 
of assistant-surgeon to the Worcester, East Indiaman. He 
sailed in that vessel in the month of February, 1792, on a 
voyage to Sumatra, and returned to England in the course 
of the following year. He availed himself of the opportuni¬ 
ties afforded him by this voyage to extend his acquaintance 
with natural history. The third volume of the * Lin nee an 
Transactions* contains a paper read by Park on the 4th of 
November, 1794, contains g descriptions of eight fishes, 
not previously described, from the waters of Sumatra, which 
he represents as the fruits of his leisure hours during his 
stay on that coast. 

At the time of Park’s return, the exertions of the African 
Association had concentrated a strong interest upon that 
quarter of the globe. Under tlie guidance of Major 
Kennell, the Associat ion had collected and published, in a 
systematic form, a considerable amount of information rela¬ 
tive to the interior of Africa. The problem which at that 
moment more especially engaged their attention was the 
existence and course of the river mentioned by some anlicnt 
geographers by the name of Niger. Intelligence had been 
recently received of the dealh of Major Houghton, who liad 
been sent out by the Association for the purpose of exploring 
the course of the Niger, and much difficulty was experienced 
in finding a successor. Park’s attention was naturally at¬ 
tracted to the subject through his connection with Sir 
Joseph Banks, one of the most active and influential mem¬ 
bers of the Association. A liberal reward had been offered 
to any person willing to proceed on the arduous mission who 
should be found qualitied for it. Park had a general passion 
for travelling; he was in the full vigour of youth; he had 
some experience of a hot climato; he was not insensible to 
the distinction to be acquired by a discoverer in African 
geography: he offered his services to the Association ; and, 
after inquiry into his qualifications, the offer was accepted. 
Two years elapsed however between his return from India 
and his departure on liis African expedition. With the ex¬ 
ception of the time occupied by a short visit to Scotland in 
1794, he seems to have lesided during the whole of this 
period in London or the neighbourhood, chiefly occupied in 
acquiring the knowledge and making the preparations ne¬ 
cessary for his undertaking. 

He sailed from England on the 22nd of May, 1795, and 
reached Pisania, a British factory about 200 miles up the 
Gambia, on the 5th of July. Here he remained several 
months in the house of Dr. Laidley, learning thcMauditigo 
language, and collecting information concerning the coun¬ 
tries he was to visit. For two of these months he was con¬ 
fined by a fever contracted by imprudent exposure during 
the rainy season. 

He left Pisania on the 2nd of December, 1795. After 
passing through the territories of a number of petty negro 
chiefs, he was induced, in order to avoid the suspicion of being 
a spy, which might have attached to him liad he passed 
from the territories of the chief of Kaarta into those of the 
chief of Bambara, those sovereigns being then at war, to adopt 
a move northerly route across the territory of Ludaroar, 
then governed by the chief of a predatory horde of noraade 
Moors. He reached Yarra, the frontier town of this state, 
on the 18th of February, 1 706. Aii, the Moorish chief, 
detained him a captive till the 1st of July. When Park 
node his escapo he possessed nothing more than a horse with 
its accoutrements, a few articles of clothing, and a pocket- 
compass, which he had saved from»the Moors by concealing 
it in the stfnd. Undismayed by liis destitute and lonely 
condition, he pushed on to the Nil cl Abid, or Joliba, which 
he reached at Sego, after a journey of fifteen days; ex¬ 
plored the stream downwards to S ilia and upwards to Bqm- 
makoe, then crossed a mountainous country to Kam&lia, a 
Manding town, which he reached on the 14th of Septem¬ 
ber. Here, 500 miles from the nearest European settle¬ 


ment, his health gave way, undermined by the fever which 
had attacked him at Pisania, assailed by the vexations and 
sufferings to which he had been exposed, first as a captive aud 
afterwards as a fugitive, dependent for support upon pre¬ 
carious charity, and exposed to the vicissitudes of the weather. 
For upwards of a month lie was rendered helpless by a 
fever, among a race which, though alive to human sym¬ 
pathy, could neither think nor feel as he thought and felt, 
lie was detained in the same place five months after his 
recovery, before he could obtain the means of journeying to 
the coast. At last, on the 10th of June, 1797, he returned 
to Pisania, and was received by Dr. Laidley 4 as one risen 
from the dead.' His lonely and toilsome wanderings had 
occupied upwards of nineteen months. 

liis unexpected rot urn, the rumours which went abroad 
regarding his adventures and the strange countries he had 
visited, excited eager curiosity in the public mind. An ab¬ 
stract of the expedition, prepared by Mr. Bryan Edwards, 
secretary to the African Association, from materials fur¬ 
nished by the traveller himself, was printed and distributed 
among the members. To this abstract a memoir by Major 
Rcnnell was annexed, consisting of geographical illustra¬ 
tions of Park’s journey. It was at the same time announced 
that a complete narrative would bo prepared and published 
by Park himself. The composition of this work occupied 
him till the spring of 1799, when it was published. His 
principal place of residence while engaged upon it was 
London; and while there he was in constant communication 
with Major Rennell and Mr. Bryan Edwanls, especially the 
latter. The summer and autumn of 1798 he spent among 
his relations in Scotland; his liead-quartcrs being Fowl- 
sheils, at that time occupied by his mother and one of his 
brothers. The accounts subsequently collected from his 
family represent him as leading then the life of a hard 
student employed on his papers during the whole of the 
morning, and allowing himself- scarcely any recreation 
beyond a solitary walk on the banks of the Yarrow. He 
adopted the abstract of Bryan Edwards as the framework 
of his book; and Major Renncll’s Memoir was added as an 
appendix. The work was well received; two impressions 
were rapidly sold off. The profits of publication and the 
liberal remuneration he received from the Association 
placed him for the moment in easy circumstances. 

In 1799 lie retired to his native country, and in the Au¬ 
gust of that year married the daughter of Mr. Anderson, 
with whom he had served his apprenticeship. He con¬ 
tinued to reside for upwards of two years subsequent to his 
marriage in the house of his mother, unable or unwilling to 
settle to any steady employment. At last a favourable op¬ 
portunity for commencing the practice of his profession 
occurring in Peebles, he settled with his family in that town, 
in October, 1801. The practice of a country surgeou in 
Scotland is attended with much toil and even danger, and 
the remuneration is very inadequate. Park soon obtained 
a good shave of the business of the neighbourhood, but lv® 
profits were inconsiderable. In other respects liis situation 
was agreeable. Ho was a man of retired habits, who sought 
and found his happiness in the family circle. There were 
however in the neighbourhood sonic minds who coud ap¬ 
preciate the intellectual and moral worth that lay beneath 
liis cold exterior. Among these were Dr. Adam Fergusson, 
at. one time professor of moral philosophy in the university of 
Edinburgh, and author of the ‘History of Rome and Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Walter) Scott. He also received marked 
personal attentions from Mr. Dugald Stewart. But tlie grati¬ 
fication of being appreciated by such men and enjoying their 
society was no sufficient counterpoise to the harassing reflec¬ 
tion that his income was inadequate and his family increas¬ 
ing. His mind too had never ceased to dwell upon foreign ad¬ 
venture. An overture made to him on the part of govern¬ 
ment, in 1798, to take a part in a survey of New Holland, 
then in contemplation, had been renewed in 1799, but 
without any other result than that of keeping Park’s mind 
unsettled. In 1801, the prospect of an appointment on the 
surgical staff at Goree, which had been recently captured 
from the French, seems to have crossed his mind. In 1801 
lie learned, by a letter from Sir Joseph Banks, that the 
Association would probably, in the event of peace, renew 
their efforts in African discovery, and that Park would cer¬ 
tainly be recommended as the most eligible person to bo 
employed. In the autumn of 1803, he received a letter from 
the office of the colonial secretary 6f state, requesting his 
immediate attendance in London, The result of his inter- 
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view with Lord Ilohart was his acceptance of the proposal 
from government that he should command an expedition of 
discovery into the interior of Africa, and that the expedition 
should leave England in the end of February. Some 
changes in the cabinet caused a postponement. Doubts 
that began to be entertained of the practicability of the 
attempt occasioned a further delay. It was not till the 30th 
of January, 1805, that Park actually sailed from Portsmouth. 
The interval ho had employed, at the suggestion and ex* 
pease of government, in obtaining a knowledge of the Arabic 
language, and improving himself in the practice of making 
astronomical observations. 

Park had adopted Mr. Maxwell's opinion, that the Congo 
and the Niger were one stream; and his plan was, with a 
supply of merchandise sufficient to defray travelling ex¬ 
penses, and a body of soldiers sufficient to ensure immunity 
from Hostile attacks, to cross from the Gambia to the 
Niger, and then sail down the stream to the ocean. The 
expedition, as it started from Pisania, consisted of himself, 
his brother-in-law Mr. Anderson, surgeon, and Mr. George 
Scott, draughtsman to the expedition, live artificers from 
the royal dock-yards, Lieutenant Martyn and 35 privates 
of the Royal African corps stationed at Gorce, and Isaaco, 
a Mandingo, a priest and trader, the guide. Supplies of 
asses had been purchased at St. Jago and Goree to carry 
the merchandise. The expedition left Pisania on the 4th 
of May, 1805. 

Park’s journal, completed up to the time of his departure 
from Sansauding, and some letters which he despatched along 
with it, bring the narrative of his adventures clown to that 
period. To Mrs. Park he wrote, on the 19th of November:— 

* We have already embarked all our things, and shall sail 
the moment 1 have finished this letter.’ In his letter to 
Lord Camden (Lord Hobart’s successor in the colonial 
office), he said:—‘I am sorry to say that of forty-four Eu¬ 
ropeans who left the Gambia in perfect health, five only at 
present are alive, viz. three soldiers (one deranged in his 
mind), Lieutenant Martyn, and myself.’ He added:—- 
4 We had no contest whatever with the natives, nor was any 
one of us killed by wild animals or any other accidents:’ 
and again:-— 4 Your lordship will recollect that I always 
spoke of the rainy season with horror, as being extremely 
fatal to Europeans, and our journey will furnish a melan¬ 
choly proof of it.’ Isaaco stated on his return to the Gambia 
that Mr. Park arrived at Foulah Dougou with thirty-three 
white men; and from Foulah Dougou to Sego (which was 
eight days’ march, but which is generally performed in 
three days by a negro), they lost twenty-six men by the rains, 
damps, &c. 

At Sansanding, Park dismissed Isaaco, and took, upon his 
recommendation, a man named Amadi Fatouma to guide 
him to Ilaoussa. From this man was procured the only 
direct contemporary evidence regarding the fate of Park 
and his companions that has been obtained. His accu¬ 
racy however is established by a strong body of circum¬ 
stantial evidence: the traditions of the fate of some white 
men, collected by Clapperton and Lander, on the spot where 
Fatouma stated that Park and his companions had perished; 
muskets with the Tower stamp, seen by Lander at Wowow, 
and said to have been the property of the white men who 
perished at Boussa; a book of tables seen by Lander at 
Boussa, among the leaves of which was found a card of invi¬ 
tation to dinner, addressed to Mr. Park by a Mr. Watson, 
and dated 4 Strand, 9th November, 1804/ The story of 
Amadi Fatouma, corroborated in its essentials by these cir¬ 
cumstances, is briefly this:—that in sailing down the Niger 
they had repeated engagements with the natives; that on 
arriving at Yaouri, Fatouma's engagement having termi¬ 
nated, he quitted Mr, Park; that after Mr. Park’s departure, 
the chief of Yaouri informed the king (falsely) that the white 
men had departed without giving tho customary present; 
that the king in rage imprisoned Fatouma, and sent an 
armed force to intercept the white men at the narrows of 
the river; that on his release from prison Fatouma learned 
from a slavo (the only survivor of Park’s party) that during 
a skirmish which ensued the boat was sucked into a rapid, 
and that the white men, in attempting to make their escape, 
were drowned. 

Thus perished Mungo Park, towards the close of 1805, 
in the thirty-fifth year of his age. In person he is said to 
have been tall and athletic. His manner was cold and re¬ 
served, attributable in part to that awkwardness which men 
conscious of their own powers are apt to feel in society when 


the circumstances of their early life have kept them from 
mingling With it. His last letter to Mrs. Park (in which 
he affects a degree of confidence and hope he coqld not pos¬ 
sibly have fell, to allay her apprehensions), and many little 
incidents in his brief history, shew the warmth ami strength 
of his attachments. His iudicious conduct while detained 
by the Moorish chief would alone be sufficient to establish 
his reputation for the control of his passions; and what he 
achieved in his first journey, together with the simple striking 
language of his last letter to Lord Chatham, show the power 
6f his determination and perse'vara nee. Ilis acquirements 
in natural history were necessarily limited; for in Scotland, 
where he laid their foundation, that branch of knowledge 
was only beginning to attract attention, and his residences 
in London were brief, and occupied with other matters. It 
was not till the eve of his departure on his second journey 
that he acquired the Arabic language, not only the best 
medium of communication with the Moors and Arabs, but 
tho ouly key to the civilization of Africa, such as it is. His 
conversance with astronomy does not seem, even at the 
lime of his second journey, to have gone beyond the power 
of making with accuracy the necessary observations for the 
ascertaining of latitudes and longitudes; and at the time 
of his first journey, seems to have been limited to the power 
of observing for the latitude with the sextant. On his first 
journey lie lost all his instruments, with the exception of a 
pocket-compass, when taken prisoner by the Moors: on Ilia 
second journey lie was better provided; but his only chro¬ 
nometer seems to have been very defective. These de¬ 
ficiencies however in acquirements and apparatus were to a 
great extent counterbalanced by a calm courageous self- 
possession, an unwearied power of observation, and a modest 
scrupulous veracity that enables us to rely upon his stato 
merits as in no instance exaggerated. 

Almost the whole of the country which lie traversed 
may be regarded as having been before him uqyisited by 
Europeans, and nothing of any moment has been added 
to our knowledge of it since his death. Ilia ignorance 
of Arabic on his first journey exposed him to misappreciate 
the Arabs; but his detention in a Mandingo village enabled 
him to master the domestic life of the negrpes and their 
civil and economical organization. His meteorological and 
botanical observations are valuable: his geological are less 
so. Walcknaer and his echo Bowdilch have impugned the 
trustworthiness of his observations for latitude on his se¬ 
cond journey, on account of an entry in his journal, 4 31st 
April,’ that month having only 30 days. But Oltnianns 
has satisfactorily established, in an elaborate and able paper 
iti the ‘Transactions of tho Berlin Royal Academy,’ by com¬ 
parison of the data stated in Park's journal with the Ephe- 
merides of the 4 Nautical Almanac' for 1805, that by what¬ 
ever oversight he may have written 4 31st April,* he was 
perfectly correct in his reckoning when he made his obser¬ 
vations. On the other handOllmanns has pointed out a 
circumstance which vitiates Park’s calculations of his 
observations for longitude: the confusion arising out of the 
substitution, without sufficiently explicit warning, in 1805, 
in the Kphemeridcs of the 4 Nautical Almanac,’ of mean 
time for apparent time in the tables for the eclipses of Ju 
piter’s satellites. Unluckily Park has stated only in one 
instance (Bee-crcck) the whole of the data upon which his 
longitudes were calculated; and consequently in that one 
instance alone can his oversight be corrected. Only one 
opinion can be entertained of the sound judgment dia 
played by Park in his conduct dur? lg his first journey as a 
solitary traveller. His judgment in tho estimation of obsta¬ 
cles and the calculation of forces by which they might be 
overcome in planning the expedition ii which he perished, 
is more open to challenge: but he did not seek to shun the 
consequences. A question regarding the degree of credit 
due to him in a literary point of view for the narrative 
of his first travels, seems really of little consequence. It 
is clear that, unaccustomed to literary composition, he 
formed his book upon the model of Bryan Edwards’s abstract: 
but that it was his own composition there seems no good 
reason to doubt. Either owing to natural good taste, or a 
lucky want of facility in sentence-turning, his style is far 
less turgid than that of his model. 

Park left a widow and three children. Mrs. Park died 
in the month of February in the present yeatr: it is bo 
lieved that none of her children have survived her. 

(Travels in the Interior Districts of Africa, tyc., by 
Mungo Park, surgeon, 2 vols. 8vo., London, 1816; Narrq 
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the of Discoveries in Central Africa , $-c., Denham and 
Clapperton, 1 vol. 4to., London, 18*26; Journal of a Second 
Expedition to Africa , $*<?., Clapperion, 1 vol. 4to., London, 
1829; Journal of an Expedition to explore the Course 
and Termination of the Niger , by Richard and John 
Lander, 3 vols. small 8vo., London ; Oltmanns, Ueber die 
Nirhtigheit ciniger Verbe&sernngen icelche mit Mungo 
Park's letzten Lircitenbe&tiwmungen in Africa vorgenom- 
men sind. Abhandlungen dor Kbnigliehen Academic dor 
PVissemchaften zu Berlin aus dam Jahre 1831.) 

PARK OF ARTILLERY, an assemblage of the heavy 
ordnance belonging to an army, with its carriages, ammu¬ 
nition waggons, and stores, on ground contiguous to that 
which is occupied by the troops when encamped. 

The park is formed in the immediate vicinity of roads by 
which the artillery may be readily moved to any spot where 
its service maybe required: it is usually in rear of the 
troops, the guns being arranged in one lino if the ground 
will permit ; and if the army is to remain for some tunc in 
its position, the park is, for preventing the intrusion of im¬ 
proper persons, surrounded by rhevaux-de-frise or other ob¬ 
stacles. At the siege of •> fortress the park is situated 
between the army and the pi:ice, and it should be beyond 
the range of the artillery of the latter. If possible, it may 
be behind some rising ground, and on a spot from whence 
die artillery may bo speedily brought up to the trenches or 
batteries. 

In determining the extent of a park, 10 feet along the 
front are allowed for each gun; and since the limber and 
I ho ammunition waggon are placed in rear of the gun in 
one lino, and in the direction of the depth, the latter must 
necessarily he sufficient for these, as well as to permit the 
horses to be attached to the carriages. The guns of each 
different calibre are commonly placed in that part of the 
park which is nearest to the point of ground to be occupied 
by them when in position; but the artilleiy is sometimes 
arranged in the park according to its calibre, the heaviest 
being on thfc right of the line. The muzzles are usually 
turned towards the front of the line; but if Ihe guns are 
liable to be suddenly called for, the shafts of the limbers 
and the trails of the guns are then placed in that direction 
for the sake of a more speedy removal. 

A quarter guard, as it is called, is posted at a certain dis¬ 
tance from and opposite the middle of the front of the park: 
the gunners’ tents are arranged along the two Hanks ; those 
of the commissioned otlicers are in the rear; and behind 
them, generally, the horses are picketed in one line or 
more, parallel to that of the guns. 

At the siege of a fortified place, the stores of gabions, 
fascines, and other materials used in .he operations of the 
attack, as well as the spades, axes, and other tools for execut¬ 
ing the trenches, raising batteries, or cutting down obstacles, 
are deposited in a pai titular place, for the purpose of keeping 
them in security and near at hand when wanted : this con¬ 
stitutes wlmt. is called the engineers’ park. Like that of 
the artillery, it is situated where it may be concealed from 
the view of the enemy, and where means exist for a ready 
communication, at all times, both with the camp in the 
rear and with the trenches in front. The necessity of 
having the parks as far as possible from the place besieged, 
maybe conceived from the fact that, at the siege of Badajos, 
in consequence of their being within range of artillery, the 
shot and shells from the town often fell into them; and 
mice the cavalry of the garrison, in a sortie, actually rode 
through the engineers’park, on which occasion the whole 
store of materials collected by the besiegers might have been 
destroyed. '**' 

In the French service two parks were sometimes formed 
for the artillery; a great park for the guns, carriages, &c., 
and a small park to contain the working places for the car¬ 
penters and armourers, with the materials for making the 
repairs which are constantly required during a campaign. 

PARKER, MATTHEW, horn 1504, died 1575, a very 
eminent name in the catalogue of illustrious Englishmen. 
That he attained to the highest dignity in the English 
oliurch is not the sole proof of his claim to be so spoken of; 
but that he was an eminent scholar as well as great church 
man, a cultivator of historical literature as well as a*great 
y ^Hcient in theological learning, and that he was archbishop 
of Cuntcrbuty in that critical period when the English Pro¬ 
testant or Reformed Church was in its infancy, and that lie 
fulfilled the purposes of those who placed him in that high 
diguit) by the skill with which lie conducted the very diffi¬ 


cult operations necessary at that time for its formation in a 
certain order and its perpetual existence. 

Parker was a native of the city of Norwich, educated in 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, being intended for the 
church, and was so diligent in his studies, especially of the 
Scriptures and the fathers, that before lie was thirty he was 
fixed upon by Wolsey to be one of his professors in the col¬ 
lege which he meant to found at Oxford. This honour 
however Parker declined, probably in consequence of having 
attached himself to the reforming party in the church, with 
some of the more eminent of whom he was by llmt time be¬ 
come intimate. At this early period of his life lie had a 
licence to yreach. 

Wo must pass lightly over the succession of his prefer¬ 
ments during the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
Beside having two or three benefices, lie was made an arch¬ 
deacon in 15*26; dean of the college of Stoke Clare, his 
favourite piece of preferment, 1535 ; one of the king’s chap¬ 
lains, 1537; master of Corpus Christi College, 1544; dean 
of Lincoln, 1552. In 1545 he was vice-chancellor of his 
university. 

He took a wife in 1547. One of the measures of the 
reign of Queen Mary, by which it was hoped to re-establish 
the church iu its former state and order, was to deprive the 
married clergy of all their benefices and preferments. This 
removed from the church at one stroke no small number of 
the more zealous reforming divines. It is marvellous that 
Parker fared no worse in the reign of Mary. It does not 
appear that he even found it necessary to leave England, 
but rather that he continued to live quietly in the eastern 
counties, pursuing his theological studies. 

Very soon after the death of Mary, and when Elizabeth 
had ascended tlio throne, he was summoned from his re¬ 
tirement, and induced to accept at once the high dignity 
of archbishop of Canterbury. His consecration took place 
oil December 17, 1559. 

lie was archbishop more Ilian fifteen years, during which 
time lie was assiduously employed in watching over tho 
interests of the new-fonned church, and in giving it that 
consistency and order which tho church .of England has 
since maintained. Wc.cannot enter into the detail of what 
lie did, but wo must not forbear to mention that the pre¬ 
paration of the great work called the Bishops* Bible was 
performed under his auspices, and that the work was com¬ 
pleted in 156S. Whoever wishes for more information 
respecting the labours of this eminent father of the English 
Protestant church, and the minute particulars of his history 
and character, may be abundantly satisfied by consulting 
the folio Life of him written by the indefatigable Strype. 

Parker is not to be estimated solely by what he did as an 
ecclesiastic. He collected a large library of valuable manu¬ 
scripts, which he gave to his college in Cambridge, where 
he founded also divers fellowships and scholarships. The 
manuscripts still remain, having been very carefully pre¬ 
served. There is a minute and excellent catalogue of them 
in print by Nasmith, who made also a catalogue of the 
manuscripts in the Public Library at Cambridge, which has 
never been printed. Parker gave encouragement to Saxon 
literature by the publication of a Saxon homily. He caused 
to be printed also the Chronicles of Matthew of Westminster 
and Matthew Paris; and there is an original treatise, ‘ De 
Antiquitate Britannic® Eeclesice*’ which is usually attri¬ 
buted to him, and in the preparation of which lie had no 
doubt much concern. 

PARKER, SAMUEL, born 1640, died 1687, a prelate 
j of the English church, was of Puritan extraction, and was 
j remarked for certain Puritan extravagancies, when, as a 
young man, he entered Wadham College, Oxford. But at 
Oxford he became acquainted with several persons of a very 
different turn of mind, and particularly with Dr. Ralph 
Bathurst, who is said by the writers of his Life to have been 
chicily instrumental iu drawing him away from a party 
which was marked for persecution and extinction. He 
had an active pen, which he employed about the time of tho 
Restoration, and for a few succeeding years, in repeated 
attacks on the Puritan, or, as it then was become, the 
(-Non-conforming party. The controversy is almost for¬ 
gotten, and wc think it nccdle&s to recount tho titles of his 
tracts. 

He was favoured and promoted in the church. In 1667 
he was made chaplain to Archbishop Sheldon, and iu 1672 
he was a prebendary of Canterbury, and had tho livings of 
Ickham and Chartliatn. 
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When king James II. contemplated the re~ union of Eng¬ 
land to the general church, with its head in the Roraau 
pontiff, he looked among the English divines for persons 
who might be willing to assist in his designs, and, amongst 
other persons, ho fixed upon Parker, who was made by him 
bishop of Oxford, in January, 1686 ; and when Hough was 
deprived of the presidentship of Magdalen College, it was 
given to Parker. It is said that he was strongly inclined 
to popery; but how far he would have gone with the king 
in that direction cannot well be fully determined, as his 
life was cut short soon after ho had obtained this dignity, 
lie died at Magdalen College, on May 20, 1687. 

The only writing of Bishop Parker of any permanent re¬ 
putation is a treatise entitled 4 De Rebus sui Temporis 
Cotiimenturius.’ This treatise was not published till 1726, 
when it was given to the world by his son, a second Samuel 
Parker, an eminent non-juring "divine. 

PARKHURST, JOHN, was the second son of John 
Parkhurst, Esq., of Catesliy in Northamptonshire. lie was 
born in June, 1728, and educated at Rugby Grammar-school, 
and ail or wards at Clare Hall, Cambridge, where lie took 
his degree of B.A. in 1718, and that of M. A. in 1752. Ho 
was for some years a fellow of his college. lie took orders 
in the church of England, but never obtained any prefer¬ 
ment, having succeeded to a considerable estate, which 
rendered him independent. He acted, without receiving 
any salary, as curate of the church at Catesby, the prefer¬ 
ment of which was in his own gift. 

In J754 he married Susanna Myster, daughter of John 
Myster, Esq., of Epsom in Surrey. She died in 175 ( J, 
leaving him a daughter and two sons. In 1761 he married 
Millicent Nor they, by whom lie had a daughter, Mrs. 
Thomas, who became eminent for her learning: she wrote 
her fathers epitaph in Epsom church. 

Parkhurst died at Epsom, on the 21st of March, 1797. 
He was a man of great integrity and firmness of character. 
He always lived in retirement, though he possessed quali¬ 
ties which fitted him to shine in society. In spile of a weak 
constitution, lie was a most laborious student, rising for 
many years at live o'clock in the morning. 

IIis first work was 4 A Serious anil Friendly Address to 
the Rev. John Wesley,* remonstrating against the doctrine 
of the faith of assurance as held by that divine; it was pub¬ 
lished in 1753. In 1762 lie published the first edition of 
his ‘ Hebrew and English Lexicon, without Points/ with a 
Hebrew grammar, which has passed through several edi¬ 
tions. Ilis 4 Greek and English Lexicon to the New Tes¬ 
tament/ with a Greek grammar, appeared in 1769. Of 
this work there are several editions, both in 4to. and 8vo.: 
the first of the octavo editions was edited by his daughter, 
Mrs. Thomas. llew edition, by the Rev. Hugh James 
Rose, B.D., was published in 1829. The only other work 
published by Mr. Parkhurst was 4 The Divinity and Pre- 
existence of our Lord aiul Saviour Jesus Christ (lemon- 
stated from Scripture, in answer to the First Section of Dr. 
Priestley’s Introduction to the History of Early Opinions 
concerning Jesus Christ/ Lond., 1787, 8vo. Dr. Priestley 
replied to this work in 4 A Letter to Dr. Horne/ 

ParkhursL’s lexicons have enjoyed a considerable reputa¬ 
tion from the time of their first appearance. They are 
disfigured by many fanciful and ridiculous etymologies, and 
they bear traces of the Hutchinsonian opinions of their 
author. They are now superseded by the works of Geso- 
nius, Winer, Wahl, Hretsclineider, and Robinson. 

(Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary .) 

JPA'RKIA, a genus of plants of the natural family or 
tribe of Mimoscce, named by Mr. Brown, the chief of bo¬ 
tanists, in honour of the great African traveller Mungo 
Park. The genus contains only a few unarmed trees, which 
are found on the west coast of Africa, the peninsula of India, 
Silhet, and in the islands to the eastward of the Bay of 
Bengal. Parkia is distinguished among the Mimosa-like 
Leguminosro by the tubular 5-cleft calyx and the corolla 
with 5 distinct petals having a more or less imbricate aesti¬ 
vation; stamens 10, hypogynous, monadelplious. Legume 
many-seeded, 2 valvod, with a farinaceous pulp around and 
between the seeds. Indorescenco an axillary pedunded 
and club-shaped spike. 

P. qfricana is the Nitta or Doura tree of Soudan. The 
farinaceous matter surrounding the seeds is eaten, and also 
made into a pleasant drink when steeped in water. The 
seeds are roasted as coffee is with us, then bruised and 
allowed to ferment in water. When they begin to become 


putrid, thoy arc well washed and pounded, and the powder 
is made into cakos resembling chocolate, which form an ex¬ 
cellent sauce for all kinds of meat. (Brown, in Denham.) 
A species of this genus, the Mimosa peduuculata of Rox¬ 
burgh, is said by him to be similarly valued by the Malays, 
that is, they eat the mealy matter which surrounds the 
seeds, as well as the seeds themselves, which are said to 
taste like garlic. 

PARKINSO'N IA ACULEA'TA, or the Barhadoea 
Flower-Fence, is a well known West Indian shrub, very 
generally employed in such climates as an ornamental 
plant, and especially for the construction of hedges, for 
which its strong spines render it well adapted. It has long 
pinnated leaves, with a winged petiole, and grows as much 
as twelve or fifteen feet high. The flowers are large, yellow, 
very numerous, and a little variegated with rod spots, and 
are succeeded by long narrow knotted pods. When in 
liower it is said to be one of the most splendid objects in 
the vegetable kingdom. It has long been cultivated in this 
country, but it seldom flowers, probably from not having room 
enough given it to grow in. The seeds are said to possess 
febrifugal qualities. 

PARLIAMENT, IMPERIAL, the legislature of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, consisting 
of the king or queen [King], the lords spiritual and tem¬ 
poral [Lords, Housf. ok], and tho knights, citizens, and 
burgesses [Commons, House ok] in parliament assembled. 

The word is generally considered to be derived from the 
French, 1 purler/ to speak. 4 It was first applied/ says 
Blackstone, 4 to general assemblies of the states under 
Louis VII. in France about the middle of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury/ Tho earliest mention of it in the statutes is in the 
preamble to the statute of Westminster, a.d. 1272. 

Origin and Antiquity of Parliament. 

The origin of any antient institution must he difficult to 
trace, when in the course of time it. lias undergone great 
changes; and few subjects have a Horded to antiquaries more 
cause for learned research and ingenious conjecture than the 
growth of our parliament into the form which it, had assumed 
when authentic records of its existence and constitution 
are lo he found. Great councils of the nation existed in 
England both under tho Saxons and Normans, and appear 
to have been common amongst all tho nations of the north 

f Europe. They were called by the Saxons tnirhcl-syrinth, 
or great council; michct-gemote, or great meeting; ami 
wittewi-gcmotc , meeting of wise men—by the last of which 
they are now most familiarly known. 

The constitution of these councils cannot he known with 
any certainty, and there has been much controversy on the 
subject, and especially as to the share of authority enjoyed 
by the people. Different periods have been assigned fur 
their admittance into the legislature. Coke, Spelman, 
Camden, and Prynne agree that the commons formed part 
of the great synods or councils before the Conquest; but 
how they were summoned, and what degree of power they 
possessed, is a matter of doubt and obscurity. 4 Tho main 
constitution of parliament, as it now stands/ says Black- 
stone, 4 was marked cut so long ago as the seventeenth year 
of King John, ad. 1215, in the great charter granted by 
that prince, wherein he promises to summon all archbi¬ 
shops, bishops, abbots, earls, and greater barons [Barons] 
personally, and all other tenants in eliicf under the crown 
by the sheriff and bailiffs, to meet at a certain place, with 
forty days’ notice, to assess aids and scutages when neces¬ 
sary f and this constitution has subsisted, in »act at least, 
from the year 1266, 49 Hen. III., there being still extant 
writs of that (late to summon knights, citizens, and bur¬ 
gesses to parliament/ A statute, also, passed 15 Kthvd. II. 
(1322), declares that 4 the matter : t" he established for tho 
estate of the king and of his heirs, and for the estate of 
the realm and of tho people, should be treated, accorded, 
and established in parliament, by the king and by the 
assent of the prelates, earls, and barons, and llie common¬ 
alty of the realm, according as had been before accustomed' 
In reference to this statute Mr. Hallam observes 4 that it 
not only establishes by a legislative declaration the present 
consUfution of parliament, but recognises it as already 
standing upon a custom of some length of time. (1 Const . 
Hist., 5.) , 

Constituent Parts of Parliament. 

These have been treated of in separate, articles, and 
nothing more will be attempted in this place than a brief 
analysis, which will bring the whole under one view. Of 
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th* king Cor queen), the ftrit in r«nk» nothing need be re¬ 
pealed. , 

The House of Lords is si present ooroposed of— 

Lords Srt»mui.. 


24Mmt buhops 
4 Iran representative bishops 


ffcMPORAL. 

3 dukes of the blood royal 
21 dukes 
20 marquesses 
113 earls 
20 viscounts 
211 barons 

Iti representative peers of Scotland 
28 representative peers of Ireland 


Total, 432 

The number has been greatly augmented from time to 
time, and there is no limitation of the power of the crown 
to add to it by further creations. The introduction of the 
representative peers of Scotland and Ireland was effected 
on the union of those kingdoms respectively with England. 
The former are elected by the hereditary peers of Scotland 
descended from Scottish peers at the time of the Union, and 
sit for one parliament only; the latter are chosen for life 
by the peers of Ireland, whether hereditary or created since 
the Union. The power of the crown to create Irish peers is 
limited by the Act of Union, so that one only can be created 
when three of the peerages of Ireland have become extinct. 

The present composition of the House of Commons is 
as follows:— * 

England and Wales. 


159 knights of shires 
341 citizens and burgesses 


^Total, 500 

Scotland. 

30 knights of shires 
23 citizens and burgesses 

Total, 53 

Ireland. 

64 knights of shires 
41 citizens and burgesses 

Total, 105 

Total of the United Kingdom, 658. 

An account of the changes effected in tho parliamentary 
constituencies at different times, more particularly by the 
Reform Act, and a full view of the present system of re¬ 
presentation, is given in the article Commons, House of. 

The lords and commons originally were one assembly, but 
the date of their separation is not known. Sir Edward 
Coke states that he had seen a record, 30 Hen. I. (1130), 
of their degrees and scats as one body, and affirms that the 
separation took place at the desire of tho commons. (13 
State Trials , 1410.) Elsynge avers that 4 the commons ever 
hud a place for their consultation apart from the lords, 
though they did often meet and sit together in one room,’ 
uiul gives several precedents in support of his position. 

(Mariner of Holding Parliaments , pp. 101-104, 155.) 

Power and Jurisdiction of Parliament. 

1. Legislative Authority collectively.— The au¬ 
thority or parliament extends over the United Kingdom 
and all its colonies and foreign possessions. There are no 
other limits to its power of making laws for tho whole 
empire than those which are common to it and to all other 
sovereign authority, the willingness of the people to obey, 
or their power to resist them. It has power to alter the 
constitution of the country, for that is the constitution which 
the last act. of parliament has made. It may take au^y Jife 
by acts of attainder, and make an alien be as a natural¬ 
ism subject. 

Parliament does not in the ordinary course legislate di¬ 
rectly for the colonies. For some, the queen in council 
legislates, and others hare legislatures of theit own, and 


propound laws for their internal government, subject to the 
approval of the queen in council; but these may afterwards 
be repealed or amended direct statutes from this country. 
Their legislatures Sind their laws are both Subordinate to the 
supreme power of this mother country. The constitution of 
Lower Canadais at thO' piserit moment (April, 1840) sus- 

E nded; and a provisional; government, with legislative 
notions and great executive powers, has been established 
by the British parliament. Slavery was abolished by an act 
or parliament in 1883 throughout all the British possessions, 
whether governed by local legislatures or not; out certain 
measures for carrying into effect the intentions of parliament 
wer,e left for subsequent enactment by the local bodies, or 
by the queen in couhcil. The House of Assembly of 
Jamaica, the most antient of our colonial legislatures, had 
neglected to pass an effectual law for the regulation of 
prisons, which became necessary upon the emancipation of 
tho negroes, and parliament immediately interposed and 
passed a statute for that purpose. The Assembly were 
indignant at the interference of the mother country, and 
neglected their functions, until an act was passed by the 
imperial parliament suspending the constitution of Jamaica 
unless they resuihed them. 

The power of imposing taxes upon colonics for the sup¬ 
port of the parent state was attempted to be exercised by 
parliament upon the provinces of North America; but this 
attempt was the immediate occasion of the severance of that 
great country from our own. Tho injustice and hardship 
of colonial taxation must he admitted; but the legal power 
of parliament to impose such taxes can only bo restrained 
by its own acts conferring constitutions and privileges upon 
the colonies, which are all subject to its authority. 

There are some subjects indeed upon which parliament, 
in familiar language, is said to have no right to legislate; 
such for instance as the Church; hut no one can intend 
more by that expression than that it is inexpedient to make 
laws as to such matters. Tho very prayers and services of 
the Church are prescribed by statute. Parliament has 
changed tho professed religion of the country, and has 
altered the hereditary succession to the throne. To con¬ 
clude, in the words of Sir Edward Coke, the power of parlia¬ 
ment 4 is so transcendent and absolute, that it cannot be con¬ 
fined, either for causes or persons, within any bounds/ 

2. Distribution of Powers between King, Lords, 
and Commons.— Custom and convenience have assigned 
to different branches of the legislature peculiar powers. 
These are subject to any limitation or even transference 
which parliament may think fit. The king swears at the 
coronation to govern 4 according to the statutes in parlia¬ 
ment agreed upon,* and these of course may be altered. 
Prerogatives of the crown which have ever been enjoyed 
might yet be taken away by the king, with the consent 
of the three estates of the realm. The king sends and 
receives ambassadors, enters into treaties with foreign 
powers, and declares war or peace, without the concurrence 
of lords and commons; but these things he cannot do with¬ 
out the advice of his ministers, who are responsible to par¬ 
liament. Without entering into a view of his general pre¬ 
rogatives, which arc treated of elsewhere [King], it will be 
necessary to advert to certain parliamentary functions exer¬ 
cised by him, and which are most important in the con¬ 
duct of legislation. 

Summon#.—It is by the act of the king alone that par¬ 
liament can he assembled. There have been only two 
instances in which the lords and commons have met of 
their own authority, namely, previously to the restoration of 
King Charles II. and at the Revolution in 1688. 

The first act of Charles ll/s reign declared the lords 
and commons to be the two houses of parliament, notwith¬ 
standing the irregular manner in which they had been 
assembled, and all their acts were confirmed by the suc¬ 
ceeding parliament summoned by the king; which however 
qualified the confirmation of them by declaring that * the 
manner of the assembling, enforced by the difficulties and 
exigencies which then lay upon tho nation, is not to ho 
drawn into example/ In the same manner the first act of 
the reign of William and Mary declared the convention of 
lords and commons to he the two houses of parliament, as 
if they had been summoned according to the usual form, 
and the succeeding parliament recognised the legality of 
their acts. But although the king may determine the pe¬ 
riod for calling parliaments, his prerogative is restrained 
within certain limits; as he is bound by statute to issue 
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writs within three years after the determination of any par¬ 
liament ; while the practice of providing money for the 
public service by annual enactments renders it compulsory 
upon him to meet parliament every year. 

There is one contingency upon which the parliament may 
meet without summons, under the authority of an act of 
parliament. It was provided by the 6 Anne, c. 7, that 4 in 
case there should be no parliament in being at the time of 
the demise of the crown, then the last preceding parliament 
should immediately convone and sit at Westminster, as if 
the said parliament had never been dissolved.’ By the 
37 Geo. III., c. 127, a parliament so revived would only 
continue, in existence for six months, if not sooner dis¬ 
solved. 

As the king appoints the time and place of meeting, so 
also at the commencement of every session he declares to 
both houses the cause of summons by a speech delivered to 
them in the houso of lords by himself in person, or by 
commissioners appointed by him* Until he has done this, 
neither house can proceed with any business. 

The causes of summons declared do not make it necessary 
for parliament to consider them only, or to proceed at once 
to the consideration of any of them. After the speech, 
any business may be commenced; and the commons, in 
order to prove their right to act without reference to any 
authority but their own, invariably read a bill a first time 
proformd before they take the speech into consideration. 
Ollier business is also done very frequently at the same 
time. New writs are issued for places which have become 
vacant during the recess, returns are ordered, and even ad¬ 
dresses are presented on matters unconnected with the 
speech. In the present session (1840) a question of privi¬ 
lege, arising out of the action of Stockaale against the 
printers of the house, was entertained before any notice was 
taken of her Majesty’s speech. 

Prorogation and Adjournment —Parliament, it has been 
seen, can only commence it* deliberations at the timo ap¬ 
pointed by the king; neither can it continue them any 
longer than he pleases. Ho may prorogue parliament by 
having his command signified in his presence by the lord- 
chancellor or speaker of the house of lords to both houses, 
or by writ under the great seal, or by commission. The 
effect of a prorogation is at once to suspend all business 
until parliament may be summoned again. Not only are 
the sittings of parliament at an end, but all proceedings 
pending at the time, except impeachments by the commons, 
are quashed. A bill must be renewed after a prorogation, 
as if it had never been introduced, though the prorogation 
he for no more than a day. William III. prorogued parlia¬ 
ment from the 21st October, 1689, to the 23rd, in order to 
renew the Bill of Rights, concerning which a difference had 
arisen between the two houses that was fatal to it. It being 
a rule that a bill cannot be passed in either house twice in 
the same session, a prorogation has been resorted to in other 
cases to enable a second bill to be brought in. 

Adjournment is solely in the power of each house respec¬ 
tively. It has not been uncommon indeed for the king’s 
pleasure to be signified, by message or proclamation, that 
both houses should adjourn. Either of them however may 
decline complying with what can be considered as no more 
than a request. Business has frequently been transacted 
after the king’s desire has been made known, and the 
question for adjournment put in the ordinary manner. 

Dissolution'— The king may also put an end to the exist¬ 
ence of parliament by a dissolution. He is not however 
entirely free to define the duration of a parliament, for after 
seven years it ceases to exist under the statute of George I., 
commonly known as the Septennial Act. Before the Trien¬ 
nial Act, 6 Win. and Mary, there was no limit to the con¬ 
tinuance of a parliament, except the will of the king. Par¬ 
liament is dissolved by proclamation, after having been 
prorogued to a certain dgiy. This practice, according to 
Hatsell, 4 which has now been uniform for above a century, 
has probably drisen from those motives that are suggested 
by Cnarles I., in his speech in 1628, 44 that it should be a 
general maxim with kings themselves only to execute pleas¬ 
ing things, and to avoid appearing personally in matters that 
may seem harsh and disagreeable.** * 

In addition to these several powers of calling a parlia¬ 
ment, appointing its meeting, directing the commencement 
of its proceedings, determining them for an indefinite time 
by prorogation, and finally of dissolving it altogether, the 
crown has the creation of one entire branch of the legisla¬ 


ture; together with other parliamentary powers, which 
will hereafter be noticed in treating of the functions of the 
two houses. 

The judicial functions of the lords and their right to pass 
bills affecting the peerage which the commons may not 
amend, are the only properties peculiar to them, apart from 
their personal rights and privileges. 

Taxation .—The chief powers vested in the house of 
commons are those of imposing taxes and voting money 
for the public service. Bills for these purposes can only ori¬ 
ginate in that house, and the lords may not make any altera¬ 
tions in them, except for the correction of clerical errors. 
On the opening of parliament, the king directs estimates to 
be laid before the house, but the amount may be varied by 
the commons at pleasure. Grants distinct from those pro¬ 
posed in the estimates cannot be made without the king's 
recommendation being signified. The commons will hot 
allow the right of the lords to insert in a bill any pecuniary 
penalties or to alter the amount or application of any pe¬ 
nalty imposed by themselves; but the rigid assertion of 
this rule was found to be attended with much inconvenience, 
and a standing order was made in 1831, directing the 
Speaker in each case to report whether the object of the 
lords appears to bo 4 to impose, vary, or take away any pecu¬ 
niary charge or burthen on the subject,* or 4 only to relate to 
the punishment of offences, and the house shall determine 
whether it may be expedient in such particular case to in¬ 
sist upon the exercise of their privilege.* 

Right of determining Elections,— Another important 
power peculiar to the commons is that of determining all 
matters touching tlio election of their own members, and 
involving therein the rights of the electors. Upon the 
latter portion of their right a memorable contest arose be¬ 
tween the lords and commons in 1704. Ashby, a burgess 
of Aylesbury, brought an action at common law against the 
returning-oliicers of that town for having refused to permit 
him to give his vole at an election. A verdict was obtained 
by him, but a judgment was given against him in the 
Queen's Bench, which was reversed by the house of lords 
upon a writ of error. The commons declared that ‘the de¬ 
termination of the right of election of members to serve 
in parliament is the proper business of the house of com¬ 
mons, which they would always be very jealous of, and this 
jurisdiction of theirs is uncon tested; that they exercise a 
great power in that matter, for they oblige the officer to 
alter his return according to their judgment; and that they 
cannot judge of the right of election without determining 
the right of tlio electors, and if electors were at liberty to 
prosecute suits touching their right of giving voices in 
other courts, there might be different voices in other courts, 
which would make confusion, and be dishonourable to the 
house of commons; and that therefore such an action was 
a breach of privilege.’ 'In addition to the ordinary exercise 
of their jurisdiction us regarded the right of elections, the 
commons relied upon an act of the 7 Will. III., e. 7, by which 
it had been declared, that ‘the last determination of the 
houso of commons concerning the right of elections is to 
be pursued.’ On the other liand, it was objected that 
‘there is a great difference between the right of the 
electors and the right of the elected : the one is a tem¬ 
porary right to a place in parliament pro hoc vice; the 
other is a freehold or a franchise. Who has a right to 
sit in the house of commons, may be prope^y cogni¬ 
zable there; but who has a right to choose, is a matter 
originally established, oven before there is a parliament. A 
man has a right to his freehold by the common law, and 
the law having annexed liis right of voting to his freehold, 
it is of the nature of his freehold, and must depend upon it.* 
The same law that gives him his right must defend it for 
him, and any other power that will pretend to takeaway his 
right of voting, may a3 well pretend to take away the free¬ 
hold upon which it depends.’ These extracts from the 
Report of a Lords’ Committee, 27 March, 1704, upon the 
conferences and other proceedings in the case of Ashby 
and White, give an epitome of the main arguments upon 
which each party in the contest relied. The whole of this 
Report, together with another of the 13 March, may be 
read with great interest. 

.Encouraged by the decision of the house of lords, five 
other burgesses of Aylesbury, now familiarly known as * the 
Aylesbury men,* commenced actions against tho constables 
of their town, and were committed to Newgate by the 
house of commons for a contempt of tlieir jurisdiction* 
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They endeavoured to obtain their discharge on writs of 
habeas corpus , but did $ot succeed. The commons declared 
their counsel, agentVrtad' solicitors guilty of a breach of 
privilege, and wuroiUed them also. Resolutions condemn¬ 
ing these proceedings Were passed by the lords; conferences 
were held, anqaddressespresented to the queen. At length 
the queen came down and prorogued parliament* and thus 
put an end to the contest and to the imprisonment of the 
Aylesbury men and their counsel. 

The question which was agitated at that time has never 
since arisen. The commons have continued to exercise the 
sole right of determining whether electors have had the right 
to vote while inquiring into the conflicting claims of can¬ 
didates for seats in parliament, and specific modes for trying 
the right of election by the house have been prescribed by 
statutes, and its determination declared to be 'final and 
conclusive in all subsequent elections, and to all inteuts 
and purposes whatsoever.' 

, Connected with the right of the commons to adjudicate 
upon all matters relating to elections, may be mentioned 
their power over the eligibility of candidates. John Wilkes 
was expelled, in 1764, for being the author of a seditious 
libel. In the next parliament (February 3, 1769) he was 
again expelled for another libel; a new writ was ordered 
for the county of Middlesex, which lie represented, und 
he was re-elected without a contest; upon which it was re¬ 
solved, on the 17lli February, ‘that having been in this ses¬ 
sion of parliament expelled this house, he was and is inca¬ 
pable of being elected a member to serve in this present 
parliament.' The election was declared void, but Mr. Wilkes 
was again elected, and his election was once more declared 
void, anil another writ issued. A new expedient was now 
taied. Mr. Luttrcll, then a member, accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds, anil stood against Mr. Wilkes at the election, 
and, being defeated, petitioned the house against the return 
of his opponent. The house resolved that although a ma- 

i 'ority of the electors had voted for Mr, Wilkes, Mr. 
jUttrell ought to have been returned, and they amended 
the return accordingly. Against this proceeding the elec¬ 
tors of Middlesex presented a petition, without effect, as the 
house declared that Mr. Luttrcll was duly elected. The 
whole of these proceedings were severely condemned, and 
on the 3rd of May, 1782, the resolution of the 17th of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1769, was ordered to be expunged from the journals 
ns ‘ subversive of the rights of the whole body of electors 
of this kingdom.’ A resolution similar to that expunged 
had been passed in the case of the unfortunate IIall, in 
16*0, as part of the many punishments inllicted upon him, 
which we shall have occasion to mention. 

Oat ha. —The power of administering oaths exercised by 
the lords is not claimed'by the house of commons. They 
formerly endeavoured to attain the end supposed to be 
secured h ^She administration of an oath, by resorting 
to the authority of justices of the peace who happened to 
be members of their own body; but all such expedients 
have long since been abandoned, and witnesses guilty of 
falsehood are punished by the house for a breach of pri¬ 
vilege, not being amenable to the laws regarding perjury. 
Election committees have power by statute to administer 
oaths, and witnesses giving false evidence are guilty of | 
perjury. 

3. Privileges. —Both houses of parliament possess various ! 
rights and privileges for the maintenance of their collec¬ 
tive authority, and for the protection, convenience, and 
dignity of individual members. At the commencement 
of each parliament, the Speaker, on behalf of the commons, 
has * lain claim to them of the king’ since the reign of 
Henry VIII., but they appear to have been always enjoyed 
with equal certainly before that time. Some of them have 
been subsequently confirmed, modified, and even abolished 
by acts of parliament, but the petition of the Speaker remains 
'unchanged, und prays for some which have boen disallowed 
by law since the original form was adopted. 

Commitment and Fines .—The power of commitment for 
contempt lias always been exercised by both houses. It 
lias been repeatedly brought under the cognizance of the 
courts, and allowed without question. Mr. Wynn, in his 
4 Argument,’ states that there are upwards of one thousand 
oases of commitment by iho house of commons to .be 
found in their Journals since 1547. Breaches of privilege 
committed in one session may be punished by commit¬ 
ment in another, as in the well-known case of Murray, 
in 1751-2, who was imprisoned in Newgate for a libel 


until the end of the session, and on the next meeting of 
parliament was again*ordered to be committed; but he had 
absconded in the meanwhile. Contempts of a former par¬ 
liament may also be punished. The lords may commit for 
a definite period beyond the duration of the session or par¬ 
liament; put a commitment by the commons holds good 
only until the close of the session. 

The house of lords, in addition to the power of commit¬ 
ment, may impose fines. This privilege is not oxercisedby 
the commons, although there is a case in D’Ewes’s ‘Journal 
of Queen Elizabeth,’ in which Mh Hall, a member who 
had incurred tlieir displeasures, by publishing a work ‘very 
slanderous and derogatory to the general authority, power, 
and state of the house, and prejudicial to tho validity of its 
proceedings in making and establishing laws,’ was ordered 
to ‘ pay a fine to the queen of five hundred marks.’ The 
house at the same time assumed a power not found to have 
been exercised in other cases. It committed Mr. Hall to 
the Tower, and ordered that he should remain there for 
‘six months, and until ib should made retraction of the 
hook.’ This punishment was commitment for a time cer¬ 
tain without reference to the continuance of the session, 
and, in the event of a refusal to retract the book, amounted 
to perpetual imprisonment. A practice still exists which 
partakes of the nature of a fine. There are certain fees 
payable by persons committed to the custody of tho serjeant- 
at-arms, and it is usual on discharging them out of custody 
to attach the condition of the ‘ payment of the lees.’ These 
fees are occasionally remitted under particular circum¬ 
stances—in one case, on account of the poverty of the 
prisoner. 

Freedom qf Speech .—Freedom of speech is one of the 
privileges claimed by the Speaker on behalf of the common*, 
but it has long since been confirmed as the right of both 
houses of parliament by statutes. It was acknowledged by 
an act in the reign of Henry VIII., by which the proceed¬ 
ings of the stannary court with respect to Richard Strode, 
a member, who was fined and imprisoned by that court for 
having proposed a bill to regulate the tinners in Cornwall, 
were declared illegal, and the repetition of similar en¬ 
croachments upon the privilege of parliament provided 
against. The language however was thought ambiguous, 
and it was by limiting its operation to the case of Strode, 
that a judgment was obtained in the King’s Bench against 
Sir John Elliot, Denzil Hollis, and Valentine, in the reign 
of Charles I. A true interpretation of the law was subse¬ 
quently established by resolutions of both houses of parlia¬ 
ment, and by a formal reversal of this judgment by the house 
of lords. The most solemn recognition uf the privilege is 
contained in the Bill of Rights, which declares ‘ that the 
freedom of speech and debates and proceedings in par¬ 
liament ought not to be impeached or questioned in any 
court or place out of parliament.’ 

There are however certain legal incidents to this privilege 
which it is necessary to notice. The law presumes that 
everything said in parliament is with the view to the public 
good and nocessary for the conduct of public business ; but 
should the member publish his speech, lie is viewed as an 
author only, and if it contain libellous matter, he will not 
be protected by the privilege of parliament. In 1795, an 
information was filed against Lord Abingdon for libel. His 
lordship had accused his attorney, in parliament, of improper 
conduct in his profession. He afterwards published his 
speech in several newspapers at his own expense. His 
lordship pleaded his own cause, and contended that he had 
a right to print what he had, by the law of parliament, a 
right to speak; but Lord Kenyon said ‘ that a member of 
parliament had certainly a right to publish his speech, but 
that speech should not be made a vehicle of slander against 
any individual; if it was, it was a libel.’ In 1813, a much 
stronger case of the same kind occurred. Mr. Creevey, a 
member, had made a charge against an individual in the 
house of commons, and incorrect reports of his speech 
having appeared in several newspapers, ML Creevey sent 
a correct report to an editor, requesting him to publish it 
in his newspaper. A jury found Mr. Creevey guilty of libel, 
and the court of King’s Bench refused an application for a 
new trial; on which occasion Lord Ellenborough said, • a 
member of that house has spoken what he thought material 
and wlmt he was at liberty to speak, in his character as a 
member of that house. So far lie is privileged: but lie 
has not stopped there; but, unauthorised by the house, has 
chosen to publish au account of that speech in what he has 
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pleased fo call a corrected form, and in that publication Uaa 
thrown out reflections injurious to the character of an indi¬ 
vidual.* 

Freedom from Arrest.—Uho Speaker's petition prays on 
behalf of the commons, 'that tneir persons, their estates , 
and servants , may be free from arrests and all moiestar 
tions.* These words are not more extensive Ilian the 
privilege as formerly enjoyed, and instances in which it 
has been enforced may be found in nearly every page of 
the earlier volumes of the Journals. This privilege has 
however been limited by statutes, the last of which (10 
Geo. Ill,, c. 50) stales in the preamble that the previous laws 
were insufficient to obviate the inconveniences arising from 
the delay of suits by reason of privilege of parliament, and 
enacts f hat ‘any person may at any time commence and 
prusecuto any action or suit, &c., against any peer or lord of 
parliament, or against any of the knights, citizens, or bur¬ 
gesses for the time being, or against any of their menial or 
any other servants, or any other person entitled to the pri¬ 
vilege of parliament, and no such action shall be impeached, 
stayed, or delayed by or under colour or pretence of any pri¬ 
vilege of parliament.’ Obedience to any rule of the courts 
at Westminster may be enforced by distress infinite, in case 
any person entitled to the benefit of such rule shall choose 
to proceed in that way. 

The persons of members are still free from arrest or im¬ 
prisonment in civil actions, but their property is as liable to 
the legal claims of all other persons as that of any private 
individual. Their servants do not enjoy any privilege or 
immunity whatever. 

The privilege of freedom from arrest has always been 
subject to the exception of cases of ‘treason, felony, and 
surety of the peace;’ and though in other criminal charges 
each liouse may, if it see fit, prevent the abstraction of a 
member from his parliamentary duties, the case of Lord 
Cochrane, in 1815, will show how little protection the liouse 
of commons extends to its members in such cases. Lord 
Cochrane, having been indicted and convicted for a conspi¬ 
racy, was committed to the King’s Bench prison. lie after¬ 
wards escaped, and was arrested by the marshal while sitting 
on the privy counsellor’s bench in the house of commons, 
on the right hand of the chair, at which time there was no 
member present, prayers not having been read. The com¬ 
mittee of privileges declared that by this proceeding of the 
marshal of the King’s Dench ‘the privileges of parliament 
did not appear to have been violated so as to call for the 
interposition of the house.’ 

Courts of justice have committed privileged persons for 
contempt, and parliament has refused to protect them. 
By a standing order of the house of lords, 8th .June, 1757, 
it was declared * that no peer or lord of parliament hath 
privilege of peerage or of parliament against being com¬ 
pelled by process of the courts of West minster hall to pay 
obedience to a writ of habeas corpus directed to him;’ and 
in the case of E ark Ferrers, it was decided that an attach¬ 
ment may be granted if a peer refuses obedience to the writ 
of habeas corpus. There have been two recent, cases, that 
of Mr. Long Wellesley in 1831, and that of Mr. Lcchmcru j 
Charlton in 1837, in which members committed by the 
lord-chancellor for contempt have laid claims in privilege, 
which were not admitted by the house of commons. 

Peers are always free from airest; and as regards the 
commons, their privilege is supposed to exist for 41) days 
after every prorogation and 40 days before the next ap- 
pointed meeting. 

Jurisdiction of Courts of Law in Matters of Privilege.— 
In connection with the exercise of privilege, an important 
point of law arises as to the jurisdiction of courts of justice. 
It is one of great int#est and still greater doubt at the pre¬ 
sent moment, and 1ms at various times been the occasion of 
much dispute and difficulty. Each house of parliament is 
acknowledged to be the judge of its own privileges. Sir 
Edward Coke aflirms, ‘whatever matter arises concerning 
cither liouse of parliament, ought to be examined, discussed, 
and adjudged in that liouse to which it relates, and not else¬ 
where/ (4 7?j.v/.) But again, in the disputes in the case of 
the Aylesbury men, which has been already referred to, the 
lords communicated to the commons at a conference a re¬ 
solution, ‘ that neither lmuse of parliament have power by 
any vote or declaration to create to themselves new privi¬ 
leges not warranted by tho known laws and customs of par¬ 
liament,’ which was assented .to by the commons. (14 Com - 
tnons^Journals, 555, 560.) Tho degree of jurisdiction to 
P.C., No. 1073. 


He exercised by the courts and tlio proper mode of dealing 
with actions involving matters of* privilege, it would indeeu 
be difficult to determine, after tho inconsistencies which 
have been shown in practice and the great variety of opinions 
expressed by learned men. No more than a concise state¬ 
ment of a few cases will be needed to show the difficulties 
in which the question is involved. . 

First, as to the right of courts to inquire into the exist¬ 
ence and nature of privileges claimed by cither house or 
parliament. Coke lays it down that ‘judges ought not. to 
give any opinion of a matter of parliament, because it is 
not to be decided by the common laws, blit, secundum leges 
el consuetudiuem parliament!; and so the judges in divers 
parliaments have confessed.’ (4 Inst., 15.) When Patv, 
one of the Aylesbury men, was brought before the Qu 
Bench on a writ of habeas corpus. Mr. Justice Powell said 
‘this court may judge of privilege, but not contrary to the 
judgment of the house of commons;’and again, ‘this court 
judges of privilege only incidentally: for when ail action 
is brought in this court, it must he given one way or 
other.* (2 Lord Raymond, 1105.) The opinions of other judges 
to tho same effect, expressed at different times, might also 
he given. The words contained in the Bill of Rights, that 
the ‘debates and proceedings in parliament ought not to bo 
impeached or questioned in any court or place out of par¬ 
liament,* are generally relied upon in confirmation of this 
doctrine. If this view were always taken of the question, 
little difference between parliament and the courts of law 
would arise. The course would he simple. Whatever action 
might be brought would be determined in a manner agree¬ 
able to the house whose privileges were questioned ; and if 
the lords, in case of appeal, were to abide by the same rule, 
there would he no dissensions. But as such unanimity of 
opinion has not always existed, there has been a clashing of 
jurisdictions which nothing probably but a statute can pre¬ 
vent for the future. 

A judgment win obtained against Sir W. Williams, the 
Speaker of the hoiceofeommous, in the second) ear of James 
II., for having caused a paper exit if led 4 Danger field’s Nar¬ 
rative* to he print.*<1 by order of the house, ibis the house 
declared to he‘an illegal judgment,’ and against the free¬ 
dom of parliament. A hill was also brought in to reverse 
the judgment, hut it luisennicd in three different sessions. 

(10 Commons' Journals, I 7 7, -05.) 

The denial of the exelusi\o jurisdiction claimed by the 
commons in 1704, in respect of tin? right of elections, as 
stated above, is another important occasion in which the pri¬ 
vilege of the commons has clashed with the judgments of 
legal tribunals. 

Tin; only other case which need be mentioned in this 
place is that of Storkdale r. Hansard. Messrs. Hansard, 
the printers of the house of e.minions, had printed, by 
order of that house, the Reports of the Inspectors of lVUons, 
in which a hook published by Sloekdale was described in a 
manner which he conceived to he libellous. Tie brought :m 
action against Messrs. Hansard during a recess, but had a 
verdict against, him upon a plea of justification, as the jury 
considered the description of the work in question to hi? accu¬ 
rate. On that occasion Lord Chiel'Just ieo Denman, who I ried 
there use, made a declaration adverse to the piivilcges of the 
house, which Messrs. Hansard had set up as pari of their 
defence. In his direction to the jury, his lordship said 
‘that the fact of the liouse of e unmoiis inning directed 
Messrs. Hansard to publish all Ilnur parliamentary reports 
is no justification for them, or for any bookseller who pub¬ 
lishes a puilinmen.ary ivpmt coniaurug a libel against any. 
man’ In consequence of these proceedings, a committee 
was appointed, on the meeting oi jarliartumt in 1837, to ex¬ 
amine precedents and to ascertain the law and'practice of 
parliament in reference to the publication of papers printed 
by order of the house. The result of the. 3 inquiries was 
the passing of the following resolutions by the house 

‘That the power of publishing such of its reports, votes, 
and proceedings as it shall deem necessary or conducive to 
the public interests is un essential incident, to the constitu¬ 
tional functions of parliament, more especially of this house 
as the representative portion of it. 

‘That by the law and privilege of parliament, this house 
has the sole and exclusive jurisdiction to determine upon 
the existence and extent of its privileges,' and that the 
institution or prosecution of any action, suit, or other pro¬ 
ceeding, for the purpose of bringing them into dismission or 
decision before anv court or tribunal elsewhere than in par- 

Vol. XV1L—2 N 
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li ament, is a high breach of privilege, and renders all parties 
concerned therein amenable to its just displeasure, and to 
the punishment consequent thereon. 

* That for any court or tribunal to assume to decide upon 
matters of privilege inconsistent with the determination of 
either house of parliament is contrary to the law of parlia¬ 
ment, and is a breach and contempt of the privileges of 
parliament,* 

Notwithstanding these resolutions, Stockdale imme¬ 
diately commenced another action. The Queens Bench 
decided against the privileges of the house. A third action 
was then brought by Stockdale, and not being defended, 
judgment went by default, and the damages were assessed 
ii\ tne sheriff’s court. 

As yet the jurisdiction of the courts to inquire into the 
privileges of parliament and to give judgments inconsistent 
with its determination has alone been touched upon; the 
next question is as to the mode of dealing with actions in¬ 
volving privilege when brought in the courts. The practice 
has been extremely various and inconsistent, as a rapid view 
of it will' show. An action had been brought against Top- 
lmni, the serjeant-at-arms, for executing the orders of the 
house of commons in arresting certain persons. Tophatn 
pleaded to the jurisdiction of the court . but his plea was 
overruled, and judgment was given against him. The house 
declared the judgment to be a breach of privilege, and com¬ 
mitted Sir F. Pemberton and Sir T. Jones, the judges, to 
the custody of the serjeant. (10 Commons' Journals, 227.) 
In speaking of this proceeding, Lord Ellenborough ex¬ 
pressed his surprise 4 that a judge should have been ques¬ 
tioned for having given a judgment which no other judge 
who ever sat in his place could have differed from/ 

In the case of Ashby and White, so often referred to, the 
commons declared * that whoever shall presume to com¬ 
mence any action, and all attorneys, solicitors, counsellors, 
and serjeants at-law soliciting, prosecuting, or pleading in 
any case, are guilty of a high breach of the privileges of this 
house/ The effect of this resolution, if obeyed, would be to 
prevent the courts from coming to any decision at all upon 
matters of privilege, as an action would be stopped at its 
commencement; but the principle has not been adhered to. 

When Sir Francis Burdett brought actions against the 
Speaker and tlie serjeant-at-arms, in 1810, for taking him to 
the Tower in obedience to the orders of the house of com¬ 
mons, they were directed to plead, and the attorney-general 
received instructions to defend them. A committee at the 
same time reported a resolution 4 that the bringing these 
actions for acts done in obedience to the orders of the 
house is a breach of privilege,’ but it was not adopted by 
the house. The actions proceeded in the regular course, 
and the court of King’s Bench sustained and vindicated the 
authority of the house. 

It 1ms been already said that Stockdnle’s first action was 
brought yvheu parliament was not sitting. Having no 
specific directions therefore from the house, Messrs. Hansard 
pleaded to the action. On the general issue they proved 
the ordors of the house, which were held to be no protec¬ 
tion, but had judgment upon a plea which would have 
availed them equally had they printed tho report complained 
of on their own account.# Notwithstanding its resolutions, 
the house, on being acquainted with this action, instead 
of acting upon them when a second was commenced, 
reverted to the precedent of 1810, and directed Messrs. 
Hansard to plead, and the attorney-general to defend them. 
In this case nothing but the privileges of the house of 
commons were relicaupon in defence of Messrs. Hansard, 
and the court of Queen’s Bench unanimously decided 
against them. Still the house of commons was reluctant 
to act upon its own resolutions, and instead of punishing 
the plaintiff and his legal advisers, 4 under the special cir¬ 
cumstances of the ease,' it ordered the damages and costs 
to be paid. The resolutions however were not rescinded, 
and it was then determined that in case of future actions, 
Messrs. Hansard should not plead at all; and that the 
parties should suffer for their contempt of the resolutions 
and authority of the house. Another action was brought by 
the same person and for the same publication. Messrs. 
«iuusard did not plead, the judgment went against them by 
default, and the damages were assessed by a jury in the 
sheriff’s court at 600/. The sheriffs of Middlesex levied 
for that amount, but haviug been served with copies of the 
resolutions of the house, they we$e anxious not to pay the 
money to Stockdale pntii they were unable to delay the 


payment any longer. At the opening of llio session of par 
liament in 1640, the money was still in their hands. The 
House ofCommons at once entered on the consideration of 
these proceedings, which bad been carried on in spite of 
its resolutions, and in th* first place committed Stockdale 
to the custody of the serjeant-at-arms. The sheriffs were 
desired to refund tfrp money, and, on their refusal, were also 
committed. Mr. Howard, the solicitor of Mr. Stockdale, 
was suffered to escape with a reprimand. The sheriffs re¬ 
tained possession of tiie money until an attachment was 
issued from the Queen's Bench, when they paid it over to 
Stockdale. Stockdale, while in prison, commenced a fourth 
action by the same .solicitor, and with him was committed 
to Newgate forthe offence; and Messrs. Hansard were again 
ordered not to plead. Once more judgment was entered up 
against them, and a writ of inquiry of damages issued. 

Mr. France, the under-sheriff, upon whom the execution 
of this writ devolved, having been served with the resolu¬ 
tions of the commons, expressed by petition his anxiety to 
pay obedience to them,* and sought the protection of the 
house. He then obtained leave to show cause before the 
court of Queen’s Bench on the fourth day of'Eastern term 
why the writ of inquiry should not be executed. Mean¬ 
while the imprisonment of the plaintiff and his attorney 
did not prevent the prosecution of further actions. Mr. 
Howard’s son, and his clerk, Mr. Pearce, having been con¬ 
cerned in conducting such actions, were committed for the 
contempt, and Messrs. Hansard, as before, were instructed 
not to plead. At length as there appeared to be no proba¬ 
bility of these vexatious actions being discontinued, a bill 
was introduced into the commons, by which proceedings, 
criminal or civil, against persons for publication* of papers 
printed by order of either house of parliament, are to he 
stayed by the courts, upon delivery of a certificate and affi¬ 
davit to the effect that such publication is by order of par¬ 
liament. This bill passed the commons, and was sent up to 
the lords, by whom it was returned with certain amend¬ 
ments, to which the commons agreed. In executing the 
Speaker's warrant for taking Mr. Howard into custody, the 
messengers had remained some time in liis house, for 
which lie brought an action of trespass against them. As 
it was possible that they might have exceeded their au¬ 
thority, and as the right of the house to commit was not 
directly brought into question, the defendants were, in this 
case, instructed to plead; although n clause for staying 
further proceedings in the action was contained in the bill 
which was pending, at that time, in the house of lords; by 
whom however it was afterwards omitted. 

Forms of Procedure. 

Meeting of Parliament: Preliminary Proceedings .— 
On the meeting of a new parliament it is the practice for 
the lord chancellor, with other peers appointed by commis¬ 
sion under the great seal Tor that purpose, to open the par¬ 
liament by stating 4 that her Majesty will, as soon as the 
members of both houses shall be sworn, declare the causes 
of her calling this parliament; and it being necessary a 
Speaker of the house of commons should be first, chosen, 
that you, gentlemen of the house of commons, repair to the 
place where you are to sit, and there proceed to the appoint¬ 
ment of some proper person to be your Speaker ; and that 
you present such person whopn you shall so choose here, 
to-morrow (at an hour staled) for her Majesty’s royal appro¬ 
bation.’ The commons then proceed at once to the election 
of their Speaker. If any debate arises, the clerk at the table 
acts as Speaker, and standing up, points to the members as 
they rise. He also puts the question. When the Speaker 
is chosen, his proposer and seconder conduct him to tho 
chair, where, standing on the uppe^ step, he thanks the 
house and takes his seat. It is usuCTfor some members to 
congratulate him when he has taken the chair. As yet he 
is only Speaker elect, and as such presents himself on the 
following day, in the house of lords, and acquaints the 
lords commissioners that the choice of the commons has 
4 fallen upon him,’ that he feels the difficulties of his high 
and arduous office, and ttyrt, 4 if it should be her Majesty’s 
pleasure to disapprove of this choice, her majesty's faithful 
commons will at once select some other member of their 
house better qualified to fill the station than himself/ It 
is stated by Hatsell, that there have been only two instances 
4 in which neither this form, of having the royal permission 
to proceed to the election of a Speaker, nor the other, of the 
king's approbation of the person elected, have been observed, 
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The first is the election of Sir Harbottle Grirastone, on the 
2flth of April, 1660, to be Speaker of the Convention Par* 
1 iament which mqt at the Restoration; the other, is the 
election of Mr. Powle, 22nd January, 1688-9, in the Conven¬ 
tion Parliament at the Revolution.* The only instance of 
the royal approbation being refused is in the case of Sir 
Edward Seymour in 1678. Sir John Tbph&m indeed was 
chosen Speaker in 1450, but his exouse was admitted by the 
king, and another was chosen by the commons in his place. 
In order to avoid a similar proceeding on the part of the 
king. Sir Edward Seymour, who knew that it had been de¬ 
termined to accept his excuse* omitted the usuat form. 

When the Speaker has been approved, he lays claim on 
behalf of the commons, • by humble petition, to all their 
antieut and undoubted rights and privileges,* which being 
confirmed, the Speaker with the commons retires from the 
bar of the houso of lords. 

Both houses then proceed to take the oaths required by 
law. In the commons tho Speaker takes them before £ny 
other member. Three or four days are usually occupied 
in this duty before the queen*declares to both houses, in 
person or by commission, the causes of calling the parlia¬ 
ment. From this time business proceeds regularly. The 
first thing usually done in both houses is to vote an address 
n answer to tho speech from the throne. 

Before any business i9 undertaken, prayers are read; in 
the house of lords by a bishop, and in the commons hy 
their chaplain.* The former usually meet at five o'clock iu 
the afternoon, the latter at four. 

Conduct of Business, Divisions , fyc .—In the house of 
lords business may proceed when three peers are present, 
but forty members are renuired to assist in tho deliberations 
of the lower house. If that number he not present at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, or if notice be taken, or if it appear 
on a division, that less than that number are present, the 
Speaker adjourns the house until the next sitting day. In 
both houses all questions are decided by a majority, but in 
the lords proxies are counted, while in tho commons none 
may vote but those present in the house when the question is 
put by the Speaker or chairman. When any question arises 
upon which a difference of opinion is expressed, it becomes 
necessary to ascertain the numbers on each side. In the 
lords, the party in favour of the question are called 'content,* 
and that opposed to it, * liot-content.* In the commons these 
parties are described as the 4 ayes’ and 4 noes.' When the 
Speaker cannot decide hy the voices which party has the 
majority, or when his decision is disputed, a division takes 
place. This is effected in the lords by sending the 4 contents' 
or ‘noncontents,* as the case may be, to the other side of the 
bar, and leaving one party in the house. Each party is thus 
counted separately. The practice in the other house, until 
1836, was to send one party forth into the lobby, the other 
remaining in the house. Two tellers for each party then 
counted the numbers, and reported them. In 1836 it was 
thought advisable to adopt some mode of recording the names 
of members who voted, and for this purpose several contri¬ 
vances were proposed. The one adopted and now in operat ion 
is this. There are two lobbies, one at each eud of the house; 
on a division the house is entirely cloared, one party being sent 
to each of the lobbies. Two clerks arc stationed at each of 
the entrances to the house, holding lists of tho members in 
alphabetical order printed upon large sheets of thick paste- 
bo.lVd so as to avoid the trouble and delay of turning over 
pages. While the members are passing into the house 
again, the clerks place a mark against each of their names, 
and the tellers count the number. These sheets of paste¬ 
board are sent off to the printer, who priuts the marked 
names in their order; and the division lists are then de¬ 
livered on the following morning together with tho votes 
and proceedings of the house. This plan has been quite 
successful; the names are taken down with great accuracy, 
and very little delay is occasioned by the process. 

In committees of the whole house, divisions are taken by 
the members of each party crossing over to the opposite 
side of the house, unless five members require that the 
names shall be noted in the usual manner. 

In addition to the power of expressing assent or dissent 
by a vote, peers may record their opinion and the grounds 
of it hy a 4 protest,’ which is entered m the Journals, together 
with the names of all the peers who concur in it 

When matters of great interest are to be debated in the 
upper house, the lords are 4 summonedand in the houso 
of commons an order is occasionally made that the house 


be .called over, and members not attending when their 
names are caj}ed, are reported as defaulters, and ordered to 
attend on another day, when, if they ore still absent and no 
excuse be offered, they are sometimes committed to the eua* 
tody of the serjeant-at-arms. 

The business which occupies nearly the whole attention 
of both houses (if we except the hearing of appeals by the 
lords and the trial of controverted eloctionsby the commons) 
is the passing of bills; and the mode of proceeding with re¬ 
spect to them may be briefly described in the first place. 

Bills, Public and Private. 

Bills are divided into two classes—such as are of a public 
nature affecting the general interests of the state, and such 
as relate only to local or private matters. The former are 
introduced directly hy the motions of members; the latter 
are brought in upon petitions from the parties interested, 
after the necessary notices have been given and all forms 
required hy the standing orders have been complied with. 

With few exceptions, public bills may originate in either 
house, unless they be for grunting supplies of any kind, or 
involve directly or indirectly tho levying or appropriation of 
any tax or line upon the people. The exclusive right of the 
commons to deal with all legislation of this nature affects 
very extensively the practice of introducing private bills 
into either house. Thus, all those which authorise the 
levying of local tolls or rates are brought in upon petition 
to the lower house. These compose hy far the greater 
part of all private hills. All measures of local improvement, 
whether for enclosing lands, lighting, watching, and im¬ 
proving towns, establishing police, or making roads, bridges, 
railways, canals, or other public works, originate in the 
commons. On the other hand, many bills of a personal 
nature are always sent down from the lords, such as hills 
affecting private estates, for dissolving marriages, and for 
the naturalization of aliens. As a question of principle it 
is perhaps unavoidable that so large a proportion of hills 
must begin in one houso, but much obstruction to business 
and a very unequal division of labour are the results of tho 
practice. Bills affecting the peerage must originate in tho 
lords, and acts of grace with the crown, where the prero¬ 
gative of mercy is vested. 

Progress of Bills: Public Bills .—Motions for leave to 
bring iu hills* of a public nature are not very frequently 
refused. The more usual time for opposing any measure iu 
its progress is on the second reading, when all the provisions 
are known, and the general principle and effect of them may 
bo considered. When leave is given to bring in a bill, cer¬ 
tain members are ordered to prepare it, being the proposer 
and seconder of the motion, to whom others are sometimes 
added. It is then brought in and read a first, time, and a 
day is fixed for the second reading, which generally loaves 
a sufficient interval for the printing and circulation of tho 
bill. 

It has been already said that the second reading is the 
occasion on which a bill is more particularly canvassed. 
Its principle is at that time made the subject of discussion, 
and if it meet with approval, the hill is committed, either to 
a committee of the whole house or to a select committee, 
to consider its several provisions ii^detail. A committee of 
the whole house is in* fact tho houso itself, in tho absence 
of tho Speaker from the chair; but tho rule which allows 
members to speak as often as they think fit, instead of 
restricting them to a single speech, r \ at other limes, affords 
great facilities for the careful examination and lull discus¬ 
sion of details. The practice of referring hills of an intricate 
and technical description to select committees has become 
very prevalent of late years, and might be extended with 
advantage. Many bills arc understood by a few members 
only, whose observations are listened to with impatience, 
and thus valuable suggestions are often withheld in the 
house, which in a committee might be embodied in the bill. 
By leaving such hills to a select committee, tho houso is 
enabled to attend to measures more generally interesting, 
while other business, of perhaps equal importance, is pro¬ 
ceeding at the same time; and it has always tho opportunity 
of revising amendments introduced by the committee. 

Before a bill goes into committee there are certain blanks 
for dates, amount of penalties, &c., which are filled up in 
this stage. Bills of importance aro often recommitted, or 
in other words, pass twice, and even in some instances three 
or four times through the committee. When the proceed 
ings in committee are terminated, the bill is reported with 
* 2 N 2 
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tlie amendments to the house, on which occasion they arc 
agreed to, amended, or disagreed to, us the ca|e may bo. If 
many amendments have been made, it is a common and 
very u Mi I ul practice to reprint the bill before the report is ( 
taken into consideration. After the report bus been agreed i 
1 . 0 , the bill with the amendments is ordered to be engrossed ! 
previous to the third reading. A proposition vvu* made not. j 
long since, but without success, for discontinuing the custom 
of engrossment upon parchment, ami lor using an examined 
copy of the printed bill, signed by the clerk of the house, 
for all the purposes for winch the engrossed copy is now 
required. 

The third reading is a stage of great importance, on which 
the entire mcaMire is reviewed, and the house del ermines 
whether, after tin? amendments that have been made on 
previous stages, it is fit on the whole to pass and become 
law. The question, ‘that this bill do pass,’ which imme¬ 
diately succeeds the third reading, is usually no more than a 
form, but there have been occasions on which that question 
lias been opposed, and even negatived. The title of the 
hill is settled last of all. 

An interval of some days usually elapses between each of 
the principal stages of a bill but when there is any parti¬ 
cular cause for haste, dud there is no opposition, these de¬ 
bt) s are dispensed with, and the bill is allowed to pass 
through several stages, and occasionally through all, on 
the same day. 

This statement of the progress of hills applies equally to 
both houses of parliament. There is however a slight dis¬ 
tinction in the title or a hill while pending in the lords, 
which is always ‘ intituled an act,’ whether it has originated 
in the lords or has beeu brought up from the commons. 

When the commons have passed a hill, they send it to the 
lords by one of their own members, who is usually accom¬ 
panied by others. The lords send down hills by two masters 
in chancery; unless they relate to the crown or the royal 
family, in which case they are generally sent by two 
ju.l-.5S. 

Private Bills .—In deliberating upon private bills parlia¬ 
ment may be considered ns acting judicially. The conflict¬ 
ing interests of private parlies, the rights of individuals, and 
the protection of the public have to be reconciled. Care 
must betaken, in furthering an. apparently useful object, 
tbat injustice? be not done to individuals,, although the 
public, may derive advantage from it. Vigilance and caution 
should be exercised le?d parties professing to have the public 
interests in view should be establishing, under the protection 
of a statute, an injurious monopoly. The rights of land¬ 
owners amongst themselves, and of the poor, must be scru¬ 
tinised m passing an enclosure bill. Every description of 
interest is affected by the making of a railway. Laud, houses, 
parks, and pleasure grounds are sacrificed to the superior 
claim of public utilily over private rights. The repugnance 
of some proprietors to permit the line to approach their 
estates—the eagerness of others to share in the bounty of 
the company and to receive treble the value of their laud, 
embarrass the decision of parliament as to the real mcritsof 
the undertaking, which would be sufficiently difficult with¬ 
out such contentions. If a company receive authority to 
disturb the rights of persons not interested in their works, 
it is indispensable thatIni pie security be taken that they 
are able to complete them so as to attain that public utility 
which alone justified the powers being entrusted to them. 
The imprudence of speculators is to be restrained, and un¬ 
profitable adventures discountenanced, or directed into 
channels of usefulness and profit. In short, parliament 
must be the umpire between all parties, and endeavour to 
reconcile all interests. 

The inquiries that are necessary to be conducted in order 
to determine upon the merits of private bills are too exten¬ 
sive fwr the house to undertake, and it has therefore been 
iiMial to delegate them to committees. To prevent parties 
lrom being tukvn by surprise, the standing orders require 
certain notices to be given (to the public by advertisement, 
aud to parties interested by personal service) of the inten¬ 
tion to petition parliament. The first tiling which is done 
by llie commons on receiving the petition therefore is to 
inquire whether these notices have been properly given, and 
if all other forms prescribed by the standing orders have 
l>een observed. This inquiry is confided to a committee, 
who report their determination to the house. It wilt be 
necessary hero to explain the constitution of this committee. 
1121111 very recently it was the practice for the Speaker to 


prepare 1 lists* of members who were to form committees 
on bills relating to particular counties, in such a manner 
as to combine a fair proportion of members connected with 
the locality, with the representatives of places removed from 
any local influence or prejudice. Each of these lists con¬ 
sisted of upwards of a hundred members, any five of whom 
formed ilio committee. This system was liable to many 
objections. The number of the committee was too great 
to allow any responsibility to attach to the members. They 
were canvassed to vote by each of tho opposing parties with¬ 
out having heard the evidence or arguments on either side; 
and were sometimes induced to crowd into tho eommittee- 
i uuin and reverse decisions which had been arrived at after 
long and patient inquiry. These evils led to on experiment 
which has not long boen tried, but which is undoubtedly an 
improvement upon the former system. All petitions for 
private bills are referred to the same select committee which 
is appointed at the beginning of each session, and is com¬ 
posed of members whose habits of business and practical 
ncifhaintanco with this branch of legislation constitute them 
a tribunal in every rcspccttsupcrior to the old list commit¬ 
tees. A uniform construction of the standing orders is 
more likely to be maintained by one committee than by 
several; and partiality in any one case is scarcely conceiv¬ 
able in a body which has to decide upon all. 

The report which this committee makes to the house is 
simply whether the standing orders have been complied 
with or not. If it be favourable, leave is at once given to 
bring in the bill; if not, it is referred to another committee 
also appointed at the beginning of the session, and called the 
4 committee on standing orders,* whose province it is to in¬ 
quire into the circumstances of the case, and report their 
opinion as to the propriety of dispensing with the standing 
orders, of requiring notices, or imposing new conditions. If 
this committee decide that the parties are not entitled to 
indulgence, it is still competent for the house to relax its 
standing orders, ns it does not by any means delegate its 
authority; yet in practice the report is filial. Attempts are 
sometimes made to overrule it, but never, we believe, with 
success. 

When nothing has occurred to obstruct the progress of 
the hill, it is read a first time; after which seven clear days 
must elapse before the second reading, the bill being printed 
and delivered to members in the interval. The principle is 
now considered by the house, as in the case of public bills, 
and if the question for reading the bill he carried, it is then 
committed to a select committee. The constitution of com¬ 
mittees on petitions has already been explained. While the 
list coinmitlecs were resorted to, both the petition and the 
bill itself were referred to the same committee, but at pre¬ 
sent a new mode of appointing committees is in operation. 
It has been tried fur a short, time only, and must be tested 
by further experience before any decided opinion can he 
given upon its merits. The lists which have already been de¬ 
scribed are much reduced in number, and a committee of 
selection is appointed, to whom members upon the list must 
signify their intention to attend throughout the whole pro¬ 
ceedings before they are permitted to vote. The committee 
of selection have power also to add to the Speaker's list uiiy 
member who declares that his constituents arc locally inte¬ 
rested in the bill, provided they be satisfied as to the reality 
of such interest. They then add a certain number of 
other members not locally interested, in such a proportion 
as they may think fit. 

In committee, the bill, if opposed, undergoes a severe ex¬ 
amination. Petitions against it are presented to the house, 
aud referred to the committee, who hear counsol and exa¬ 
mine witnesses. The principle of tho bill has been by im 
means established by the second reading, for the preamble 
is discussed in the committee, and if it be determined by 
them that it lias not been proved, there is an end of the bill. 
The report is ordered to lie upon the table, and generally no 
further notice is taken of it. The house indeed seems to 
delegate its authority more entirely to tho committee on a 
bill than to any other committee, as it allows them to decide 
against a principle in favour of which it has already declared 
an opinion: however it has sometimes interfered in a man 
ner which will be best explained by briefly detailing the 
cases. In 1836 the committee on the Durham (South- 
West) Railway Bill reported, according to the usual form, 
that the preamble had not been proved to their satisfaction, 
upon which they were ordered to ro-assemblo for the pur¬ 
pose of reporting specially tho preamble, and tho evidence 
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and reasons in detail on which they had come to their reso¬ 
lution. The detailed report was accordingly made, but the 
decision of the committee was not further questioned. In 
l*:ir the bills for making four distinct lines of railway to 
llii 4 lit on had been referred to one committee. An unpre¬ 
cedented contest arose between the promoters of the com- 
pcling linos; and at length it was apprehended that all the 

bills would be lost by the combination of threo of the par¬ 
ties against each of the lines on which the committee would 
have to determine separately. This consequence was pre¬ 
vented by an instruction to the committee to ‘ make a spe¬ 
cial report of the engineering particulars of each of the lines, 
to enable the house to determine which to send back lor 
the purpose of having the landowners heard and the clauses 
settled.* 

If tlie committee allow that the allegations of the pream¬ 
ble have been proved, they proceed to consider the bill 
clause by clause. Hut before we quit the subject of the 
preamble, the modern practice concerning railway bills may 
be adverted to. There are so many grounds upon which 
the preamble may fail to be proved, and so many points on 
which the committee should be informed before a just de¬ 
cision can he given, that in J83(i a rule was established 
which obliges the committee to report in detail. On re¬ 
ceiving the report, the house is now acquainted with the 
chief particulars from which the expediency of the measure 
may be collected. The length of the line, -the probable 
expense of the works, and the sutliciency of the estimates,— 
the revenue expected from passengers and from agricultural 
produce or merchandise, with the grounds of the calcula¬ 
tion,—the engineering dibit-id ties—the gradients and curves, 
are all distinctly stated. This system might be extended, 
with great advantage, to oilier classes of bills ; but is con¬ 
fined at present to railway bills alone. Much attention has 
been paid of late to the improvement of the modes of con¬ 
ducting private business, and it is not improbable that de¬ 
tailed reports may form pari of I ho future recommendations 
of committees, on whom the task of suggesting further im¬ 
provements may be imposed. 

By a standing order, loth December, 1831, parties com¬ 
plaining of any vote of a committee on a private bill are at 
liberty.to petition against that particular vole, on entering 
into a bond with two sureties for payment of costs. A com¬ 
mittee of seven may then be appointed, by ballot, out of 
‘200 members who arc chosen at the beginning of the ses¬ 
sion as ‘ the committee of appeal/ This power of objecting 
to the voters of a committee however is very rarely resorted 
to, and appears to be little move than nominal. There have 
been shown by the house some reluctance to permit any 
effectual appeal, and a desire to limit the application of the 
standing order. 

It lias been said that public bills are occasionally referred 
to select commit tees; these however must also pass through 
a committee of the whole house. Private bills are com¬ 
mitted to select commit lees only. Hills for divorces, by a 
standing order, were committed, like public bills, to com¬ 
mittees of the whole house, until the Uth February, 1840, 
when an order was made for referring them to a select com¬ 
mittee of. nine members. 

I t will not be necessary to pursue any further the progress 
of private bills, which differs only from that already de¬ 
scribed in respect of bills of a public nature, in the necessity 
for pertain specified intervals between each stage, and for 
notices in the private bill office. 

In the house of lords, when a private bill is unopposed, 
it is committed to the permanent chairman of committees, 
and any oilier peers may atteud; but when a bill is to be 
opposed, the committee on standing orders inquires whether 
iho standing orders have been complied with, and if so, the 
bill is referred to a committee of five appointed by a stand¬ 
ing committee of five peers, to whom is confided the duty 
of selecting all committees on opposed bills, according to 
the circumstances of each case. 

In order to ensure a proper acquaintance with the pro¬ 
visions of private bills, some of which are very voluminous, 
the house of commons have lately adopted a rule requiring 
breviates of the bills to he laid before them six days before 
the second reading, and breviates of the amendments'made 
by the committee, before the house take the report into 
consideration. 

Conferences between the two Houses.-*- The progress of 
bills in each house of parliament having been dolailed, it 
biill roaming to describe the subsequent proceedings in case 


of difference between them. When a bill has been ro- 
turned by either house to the other, with Amendments 
which aie disagreed to, a conference is desired by the house 
which disagrees to the amendment, to acquaint the other 
with the reasons for such disagreement; in order, to use the 
words of Hatsell, ‘ that after considering those reasons, tlm 

house may ho induced, either not to insist upon their amend- 

meats, or may, in their turn, assign such arguments for 
having made them, as may prevail upon the other house tu 
agree to them. If the houso which amend the bill are not 
satisfied and convinced by the reasons urged for disagreeing 
to the amendments, hut persevere in insisting upon their 
amendments, the form is to desire another conference ; at 
which, in their turn, they state their arguments in fa\our 
of the amendments, and the reuse ns why they cannot de¬ 
part from them; and if fitter such second conference the 
oilier house resolve to insist upon disagreeing to the amend¬ 
ments, they ought then to demand a “ free conference,” at 
which the arguments on both sides may be more amply and 
freely discussed. If this measure should prove ineffectual, 
and if, after several free conferences, neither house can be 
induced to depart from the point they originally insisted 
upon, nothing further can be done, and the hill must ho 
lost.* An interesting occasion on which all these proceed¬ 
ings wore successive!) adopted has recently occurred ; a free 
conference had not been held since 1702, until a contest 
arose in 1836 upon amendments made bv ti.e lords to a bill 
for amending the Act for regulating Municipal Corpora¬ 
tions. 

Whether the conference be desired by the lords or by the 
commons, the former have the sole right of appointing tho 
time and place of meeting. The house that seeks the con¬ 
ference must clearly express in their message the subject 
upon which it is desired, and it is not granted as a mailer 
of course. There ate many instances'to he found in the 
Journals in which a.conference has been refused, but not of 
late years. The reasons that are to lie offered to the other 
house are prepared by u committee appointed fur that pur¬ 
pose, who report them for the approval of the house. These 
reasons are generally very short, but in some cases argu¬ 
ments have been entered into at considerable length. Tho 
conference is conducted by ‘Managers' for both houses, 
who, on the part of the houso desiring the conference, are 
the members of the committee who have drawn up Lho rea¬ 
sons, to whom others are occasionally added. Their duty 
is to read and deliver in the reasons with which they are 
entrusted to lho managers of lho other house, who report 
them to the houso which they represent. At a lice con¬ 
ference the managers on either side have more discretion 
vested in them, and may urge whatever arguments they 
think fit. A debate arose in the last free con lore nee, to 
which we have just alluded, and the speeches of the ma¬ 
nagers were taken in short-hand and printed. While the 
conference is being held, the business of both houses is sus¬ 
pended until the return of the managers. 

Amendments made to hills by either house are not I lie 
only occasions upon which conferences are demanded. Re¬ 
solutions of importance, in which the concurrence of the 
other house is desired, are communicated in this manner. 
Reports of committees have also been communicated hy 
means of a conference. In 1829 a conference was demanded 
hy the commons to request an explanation of the circutu- 
st uncos under which a bill that, had been amended by the 
lords had received the loyal assent without being returned 
to the commons for their concurrence. The lords expressed 
their regret at tho mistake, and stated that they had them¬ 
selves been prepared to d Cairo a eon fere ice upon the sub¬ 
ject, when they received the message from tho commons. 

Conferences were formal) held in the Painted Chamber, 
but since tho destruction of the houses of parliament hy 
lire in 1831, that apartment has been appropriated to the 
sittings of the house of peers, and confcrenct j now meet 
in one of the lord.-** committee rooms. 

Royal Assent to Bills.— When a bill has passed both 
houses, it remains in tho house of lords until the royal 
assent is given, unless it be a bill of supply, in which case 
it is returned to the commons. The royal assent may ho 
signified by the king either in person or by corn mission. 
Several bills are usually allowed to accumulate before the 
royal assent is given, and then, if it bo during a session, a 
commission is generally issued under the great seal fur that 
purpose. Three of tho lord* roniiflksiuiiurs, w*atod on a 
form between lho throne asul the woolsack in the house of 
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lords, commrod their usher of the black rod to signify to 
the commoortlmt their attendance is desired, upon which 
the commons with the Speaker come to the bar. The titles 
of the bills being then read, the royal assent to each is sig¬ 
nified by the clerk of the parliament in Norman French. 
For a pnbtie bill the form of expression is ‘ Le ray le veult 
for a private bill, ‘Soit fait come il est desires ;* upon a 
petitiofii demanding a right, whether public or private, * Soit 
droit fidt come il eet desiree .* [Petition of Right.] A bill 
of tupply is carried up and presented by the Speaker, and the 
assent is pronounced in the words 4 Le roy remercie see bone 
subjects, accepts leur benevolence, et ainsi le veult .’ In an 
hot of grace which has the royal assent before it is agreed 
toby the two houses, the clerk says, * Lee prelate, seigniors, 
et commons en ce present parlicypent assembles, au nom de 
touts vos autres subjects remercient tree humblement vostre 
mqjestee et prient a Dieu vous doner en santc bone vie et 
longue * The form of words used to express a denial of the 
royal assent was • Le roy s’avisera.' The last occasion in 
which this power was exercised was in 1707* when Queen 
Anne refused her assent to a bill for settling the militia in 
Scotland. 

The royal assent is rarely given in person, except at the 
close of a session, when the king attends to prorogue the 
parliament, and then he signifies his assent to such bills as 
may have passed since the last commission was issued: but 
bills for making provision for the honour and dignity of the 
crown, such as the bills for settling the Civil Lists, have ge¬ 
nerally been assented to by tho king in person immediately 
after they have passed both houses. 

During the Commonwealth tho lord protector consented 
to bills ill English, but on the Restoration tho old form of 
words was reverted to, and only one attempt has been made 
to abolish it. In 1700 the lords passed a bill ‘ for abolishing 
the use of the French tongue in all proceedings in Parlia¬ 
ment and courts of justice.* This bill (hopped in the house 
of commons. An act passed in 1731, for conducting all pro¬ 
ceedings in courts of justice in English, but no alteration 
was made in tho old forms still in use in parliament. 

Committees .—Committees are either ‘ of the whole house’ 
or‘select.’ The former are in fact the house itself, with 
a chairman instead of the lord chancellor or Speaker presid¬ 
ing. There is a more free and unlimited power of debate 
when the house is in committee, as members may speak any 
number of times upon the same question, from which they 
are restrained on other occasions. Select committees are 
specially appointed, generally for inquiring into particular 
subjects connected with legislation. It. is usual to give them 
tho ‘ power to send for persons, papers, and recordshut in 
case of any disobedience to their orders, they have no direct 
means of enforcing compliance, but must report the circum¬ 
stances to the house, which will immediately interfere. 

In case of an equality of voices, the chairman, who is 
chosen by the committee out of its own members, gives the 
casting vote. Some misconception appears to have existed 
as to the precise nature of the chairman's right of voting. 
In 1836, the house of commons was informed that the 
clmirmau of a select committee had drst claimed the pri¬ 
vilege to vote as a member of the committee, and afterwards, 
when tho voices were equal, of giving a casting vote as 
chairman, and that such practice had of late years prevailed 
in sogic select committees; when it was declared by the 
house that, according to the established rules of parliament, 
the chairman of a select committee can only vote when there 
is au equality of voices. (!) I Commons' Journals , p. ‘214.) This 
error was very probably occasioned by the practice of election 
committees, which was however confined to them, and only 
existed under the provisions of acts of parliament. 

In 1^37, some regulations were made by the house of 
commons for rendering select committees more efficient and 
responsible. The number of members on a committee was 
limited to fifteen. Lists of their names are to be affixed in 
some conspicuous place in the committee-clerk’s office and 
the lobby. Members moving for the committee are to ascer¬ 
tain whether the gentlemen they propose to name will 
attend. To every question asked of a witness, the name 
of the member who asks it is prefixed in the minutes of 
evidence laid before the house; and the names of the 
members present at each sitting, and, in the event of any 
division, the question proposed, the name of the proposer, 
and the votes of each member, are entered on the minutes 
and reported to the housed [Committees.] 

It is not intended to touch upon the elective franchise* 


election petitions will require a rnMco in this place. 

Trial of Election Petitions.—Before the year 1770, con¬ 
troverted elections were tried and determined by the whole 
house of commons* as mete party questions, upon which 
the strength of contending fictions might be tested. In 17 41, 
Sir Robert Walpole, after reposted attacks upon his govern¬ 
ment* was at last driven frefoa office by a vote upon the Chip¬ 
penham election petition: ‘Instead of trusting to the merits 
of their respective causes** ibid Mr. Grenville, in proposing the 
measure which has sinch borxie his name, ‘ the principal de¬ 
pendence of both parties is their private interest among us, 
and it is scandalously notorious that we are as earnestly can¬ 
vassed to attendin favour of the opposite sides* as if we were 
wholly self-elective and not bound to act by the principles of 
justice, but by the discretionary impulse of our own inclina¬ 
tions; nay, it is well known that in every contested election, 
many members of this house, who are ultimately to judge 
in a kind of judicial capacity between the competitors, enlist 
themselves as parties in the contention, and take upon 
themselves the partial management of the very business upon 
which they should determine with the strictest impartiality.’ 
The principle of the Grenville Act, and of others which were 
passed at different times since 1770, was to select committees 
for tho trial of election petitions by lot. By the last .of 
these (9 Geo. IV., cap. 22), thirty-three names were balloted 
from the members present at the time, and each of the parties 
to the election was entitled to strike off eleven names, and 
thus reduce the number of the committee to eleven. Which¬ 
ever party attended on the day appointed for a ballot in the 
greatest force, was likely to have a preponderance in the 
committee; and the expedient of chance did not therefore 
operate as a sufficient check to party spirit in the appoint¬ 
ment of election committees, rartiality or incompetence 
was very generally complained of in the decisions of com¬ 
mittees appointed in this manner, and in 1839 an act passed 
establishing a new system,—upon different principles,—in¬ 
creasing the responsibility of individual members, and leaving 
scarcely anything to the operation of chance. 

The following is an outline of the present mode of select¬ 
ing members for the trial of election petitions. At the 
beginning of a session the Speaker appoints a general 
committee of six members, to any or all of whom the house 
may object, in which caBe the Speaker is bound to appoint 
others. If by irreconcileable disagreement of opinion, or 
by the continued absence of more than two members, the 
committee, when appointed, should be unable to proceed in 
the discharge of its duties, or if the house should determino 
that il shall be dissolved, its functions are to cease. To 
this general committee all election petitions are referred. 
The names of all the members of the house arc put into au 
alphabetical list and called over, when certain excuses are 
allowed to be made ; but all who do not then excuse them¬ 
selves from serving arc hound to act as members of election 
committees when hereafter chosen. This list is taken by 
tho general committee, from which are selected six, eight, 
ten, or twelve members, who, on signifying their willingness 
to serve, aro formed into ‘the chairman’s panel.* The list 
is then divided into five panels by the general committee, 
exclusive of the chairman, the order of which is decided by 
lot, and a number attached to each in the order in which it 
is drawn. These panels are to be corrected from time to 
time by the general committee, according to circumstances. 
The general committee gives three weeks' notice to tho 
parties before it proceeds to appoint a committee for the trial 
of an election petition. At the expiration of that time it 
chooses, from tne panel standing first in order of service, six 
members, whose names are read to the parlies, who have 
power to object to any of them oif grounds of disqualifi¬ 
cation specified in the act. When the six members are 
finally chosen, the chairman’s panel appoint one of their own 
body to act as chairman, who is added accordingly by the 
general committee. Tho committee, when thus completed, 
is sworn, and proceeds to business. If it be reduced to less 
than six by the non-attendance of members, except it 1ms 
already sat fourteen days or more, it is dissolved. It may 
sit with four members only, if it has met for twenty-five 
days, and with any number, without reference to the time 
during which it has met, provided all the parties give their 
consent. All questions are decided by a majority, and in 
case of an equality of voices, the chairman gives u second or 
casting vote. $ 

As witnesses giving false evidence before an election cornu 
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mittee are guilty of peijufy, it is usual for the house, when 
acquainted with such misconduct, to instruot the attorney- 
general to prosecute the parties. The same course has also 
been pursued with respect to 'persons proved to have been 
concerned in bribery. « 

The determinations of election committees are final, and 
are immediately carried into effect by the bouse* If an 
election be reported void, a new writ is issued; if it be de¬ 
cided that a member has not been duly elected and that 
another'candidate should have been returned, the deputy 
clerk of the crown is ordered to attend and amend the re¬ 
turn, after which the new member is sworn, and takes his 
seat; and if a petition or the opposition to it be held by 
the committee to have been frivolous or vexatious, the 
petitioner or sitting member, as the case may be, is liable 
to the payment of all the costs. 

The last proceeding in parliament which we shall describe 
is that of 

Impeachment .—Impeachment by the commons is a pro¬ 
ceeding of great importance, involving, the exercise of 
the highest judicial powers by parliament, and though 
in modern times it has rarely been resorted to, in former 
periods of our history it was of frequent occurrence. 
The earliest instance of impeachment by the commons 
at the bar of the house of lords was in the reign of 
Edward III. ( 1376). Before that time the lords ap¬ 
pear to have tried both peers and commoners for great 
public offences, but not upon complaints addressed to them 
by the commons. During the next four reigns, cases of 
regular impeachment were frequent, but no instances oc¬ 
curred in the reigns of Edward IV., Henry VII., Henry 
VIII., Edward VI., Queen Mary,or Queen Elizabeth. The 
institution 4 had fallen into disuse,’says Mr. Ilallam, 4 partly 
from the loss of that control which the commons had ob¬ 
tained under Richard II. and the Lancastrian kings, and 
partly from the preference the Tudor princes had given to 
bills of attainder or of pains and penalties, when they wished 
to turn t he arm of parliament against an obnoxious subject.’ 
Prosecutions also in the Star-chamber during that time 
were perpetually resorted to by the crown for the punish¬ 
ment of state offenders. In the reign of James I., the 
practice of impeachment was revived, and was used with 
great energy by the commons, both as an instrument of 
popular power and for the furtherance of public justice. 
Between the year 16*20, when Sir Giles Montressor and 
Lord Bacon were impeached, and the Revolution in 1688, 
there were about 40 cases of impeachment. In the reigns 
of William III., Anne, and George I. there were 15, and in 
George II. only one (that of Lord Lovat, in 1746, for high 
treason). Tho lust memorable cases are those of Warren 
Hastings, in 1788, and Lord Melville, in 1805. 

An outline of the forms observed in the conduct of im¬ 
peachments may be brietty given. A member of the house 
of commons charges the accused of certain high crimes and 
misdemeanors, and moves that he be impeached. If tho 
house agree to it, the member is ordered to go to the lords, 
and at their bar, in the name of the house of commons 
and of all the commons of the United Kingdom, to impeach 
the accused. A committee is then ordered to draw up arti¬ 
cles of impeachment, which are reported to tho house, and 
having been discussed and agreed upon, are engrossed and 
delivered to 1 the lords. Further articles maybe delivered 
from time to time. In tho case of Warren Hastings the 
articles had been prepared before his impeachment at the 
bar of the house of lords. Tho accused sends answers to 
each article, which are communicated to the commons by 
the lords; to these, replications aro returned if necessary. 
After these preliminaries, the lords appoint a day for the 
trial. The cognmons desire the lords to summon the wit¬ 
nesses required to prove their charges and appoint mana¬ 
gers to conduct tho proceedings. Westminster Hall has 
been usually fitted up as the court, which is presided over by 
the lord high steward. Tho commons attend with the ma¬ 
nagers as a committee of the whole house. The accused 
remains in the custody of the usher of the black rod, to 
whom he is delivered, if a commoner, by the serje&ntrat- 
arms attending the house of commons. The managers 
should confine themselves to charges contained in the arti¬ 
cles of impeachment. Mr. Warren Hastings complained of 
matters having been introduced which had not been origin¬ 
ally laid to his charge, and tho house resolved that certain 
words ought not to have been spoken by Mr. Burke. Per¬ 


sons impeached of high treason are entitled, by statute 90 
Geo* II,, c. 30, to make their full defence by counsel, a pri¬ 
vilege which is not denied to persons charged with high 
crimes and misdemeanors. 

When the managers have made their charges and ad¬ 
duced evidence in support of them, the accused answers 
them, and the managers have a right to reply. The lords 
then proceed to judgment in this mannerThe lord high 
steward puts to each peer, beginning with the junior baron, 
the question upon the first article, whether the accused be 
guilty of the crimes charged therein. Tbe peers in succes¬ 
sion rise in their places when the question is put, and 
standing uncovered, and laying their right hands upon their 
breast, answer 4 guilty,’ oMnot guilty, as the ease may be^ 

upon my honour.* Each article is proceeded with sepa¬ 
rately in the same manner, the lord high steward giving his 
own opinion the last. The numbers are then cast up, and 
being ascertained, are declared by the lord high steward to 
the lords, and the accused is acquainted with the result. 

(Coke’s Fourth Institute, cap. 1; The Soveratgne Power of 
Parliaments , by W. Prynne, 1643; Parliamentary Writs, 
by W. Prynne, in four parts, 1659-1664; Privileges qf the 
Baronage of England when they sit in Parliament, by J ohn 
Selden, 12mo., 164*2; Modus tenendi Parliamentum by 
W. Hakewel, 1660; Lex Parliamentarian by G. P., Esq,, 
)2mo., 1690; Constitution of Parliaments in England, de¬ 
duced from the time of King Edward the Second, by Sir 
John Pettua, 1680; Original Institution, Power, and Juris¬ 
diction of Parliaments, by Sir M. Hale, 1707; republished 
by Hargrave, with preface, 1776; Antient Right qf the 
Commons of England, by William Pet.yt, 1680; Parlia¬ 
mentary and Political Tracts, written by Sir Robert Atkins, 
2nd edit., 1741; History of the High Court of Parliament , 
by T. Guidon. 1731; Manner of holding Parliaments in 
England , by Henry Elsynge, Cler. Pari., 1768; Free Parlia¬ 
ments, by Ro^er Acheriey, 1731 ; Blackstoiic’s Comm,, book 
1st; D’Ewes s Journal ; Lords' Journals ; Commons' Jour¬ 
nals ; General Indexes and Calendars to Lords' Journals, 
1509-1819; General Indexes to Commons' Journals, 1547- 
1837; Trial qf Henry Lord Viscount Melville, published 
by order of the House of Lords, fol., 1806; State Trials; 
Parliamentary History; Wynn’s Argument upon the Juris¬ 
diction of the Commons to commit, 1810; llatsell's Prece¬ 
des ts, new edit, 1818.) 

PARLIAMENT OF IRELAND. In Ireland, as in 
England, from the conquest of the country by Henry II. 
in the latter part of the twelfth century, meetings of the 
barons were occasionally summoned to consult on public 
affairs, to which the old historians sometimes give the name 
of parliaments. But parliaments, in the modern sense, 
cannot bo traced back in Ireland farther than to the latter 
end of the thirteenth century, or to a date about thirty 
years subsequent to that of the earliest parliament which is 
ascertained to have consisted both of lords and commons in 
England. Simon do Montforl’s celebrated parliament, tho 
first for which writs are extant summoning representatives 
of the counties and boroughs, met ut Westminster in 1265 
[IIknry HI., vol.xii., p. 1*24]; and tho first Irish parliament 
to which, as far as is known, the sheriffs were directed to 
return two representatives for each county was held in 1295. 
Representatives of boroughs in Ireland cannot be traced 
much higher than to tho middle of the fourteenth century. 
They first make their appearance in 13*1, and in an act or 
ordinance of 1359 they are spoken of as forming an essen¬ 
tial part of the parliament. 

At this time however and down to a much lower date it 
wa 9 only tho small portion of Ireland occup^d by tbe English 
settlers that was represented in the legislature. Even in the 
reign of Edward 111. only the province of Munster and a 
part of Leinster were considered as shire-land: they wero 
divided into twelve counties. But in the course of the fif¬ 
teenth century much the greater part of these districts had 
become to all intents and purposes independent of the'Eng¬ 
lish crown; and in the reign of Henty VII. the English 
dominion and the parliamentary representation were alike 
confined to the counties composing what was called tho 
Pale, that is, to those of Dublin, Louth, Kildare, and Meath 
(then comprehending both East and West Meath), with a 
very few seaports beyond these limits. The vigorous mea¬ 
sures taken under Henry VIII. and succeeding kings 
however gradually extended the authority of the English 
institutions and laws. The possessors of some of the ori- 
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gtnal Irish peerages, after maintaining for centuries an ! 
independence as complete as that of the native chieftains 
themselves, were induced to give their attendance in the 
house of lords, and many new peerages were conferred, 
some on Englishmen or persons of English descent, some 
on the heads of the old Irish families. The twelve antient 
counties were all reclaimed in the reign of Henry VIII., 
and others were added by Mary, Elizabeth, and James, till, 
in the* time of the last-mentioned king, the whole island 
was divided into thirty-two counties, as at present, each 
returning two represen tatives. Of these thirty-two counties 
however it is said there were seventeen in which there was 
not a single parliamentary borough, while in the remaining 
fifteen there were only about^gmrty. But either this ac¬ 
count must be wrong or the common statement that James 
added only forty new boroughs must be an under state¬ 
ment, if, as appears, the entire number of the Irish com¬ 
mons in 1613 was 232. In this number however would 
bo included the two representatives of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Subsequent new charters to boroughs augmented 
the house by the year 1692 to 300, at which number it 
femained stationary. In 1634 the number of peers was 
122, and more than 500 Irish peerages were created between 
that 4*jto and the Union. Of course however some also 
ibecame extinct. 

It was only for a very short period of its existence that 
the Irish parliament was held to be a supreme legislature. 
Ireland being regarded as a conquered dependency, it was 
maintained that its parliament was in all respects subordi¬ 
nate to that of England, and subsequently to that of Great 
(Britain, which might make laws to bind the peoplo of the 
.one country as well as of the other. The received legal 
doctrine used to be, that King John, in the twelfth year of 
his reign (a.d. 1210), ordained by letters-patont, in right of 
the dominion of conquest, that Ireland should be governed 
iby the law’s of England; in consequence of which both the 
common law of England and all English statutes enacted 
prior to that date wore held to be of the same uutlioriiy in 
Ireland as in England. With regard to English acts passed 
subsequently to that date, it was also held, in the first place, 
that Ireland was bound by all of them in which it was 
either specially named or included under general words. 
But further, inasmuch as one of the Irish acts called Poy- 
liing’s Laws, passed in the tenth year of Henry VII. (a.i>. 
1495), in the lord-lieutenancy of Sir Edward Poyning, or 
Poyuings, declared that all statutes ‘ lately * made in Eng¬ 
land should be deemed also good and effectual in Ireland, 
it. was hold that this established the authority in Ireland of 
; all preceding English statutes whatsoever; making those 
Ainacted since the 12th of John of the same force with those 
^enacted before that date. This however was admitted to 
J>e the last general imposition of the laws of England upon 
Ireland. Of the English statutes passed since the 10th of 
Henry VII., it was allowed that those only were binding 
.upon Ireland in which that country was specially named or 
included under general words. 

But the above-mentioned was only one of Poyning’s 
laws. Others provided, as their substance is given by 
Blackstone (1 Com., J 02): ‘ 1. That before any (Irish) par¬ 
liament be summoned or holden, the chief governor and 
council of Ireland shall certify to the king, under the great 
seal of Ireland, the considerations and causes thereof, and 
the articles of the acts proposed to be passed therein. 
That after the king, in his council of England, shall have 
considered, approved, or altered the said acts, or any of them, 
and certified them back under the great seal of England 
and shall have given licence to summon and hold a parlia 
inent, then the same shall be summoned and held; and 
■therein the said acts so certified, and no other, shall be pro¬ 
posed, received; or rejected.’ It was found however, in the 
course of time, that many inconveniences were occasioned 
,by these severely restrictive regulations, which prevented 
any laws from being proposed, except only such as were 
drawn up before the parliament which should pass them 
was in being ; and therefore, by the 3 & 4 Pli. and M. f c. 4 k 
it was provided that any new propositions might be certified 
to England for approval, even after the summons and dur¬ 
ing the session of parliament. Still this left to the parlia¬ 
ment of Ireland nothing more than merely the power o. 
rejecting any law proposed to it; it could neither initiate a 
new law nor repeal an old one, nor evon amend or alter that 
which was offered for its acceptance. In practice however 


be letter of th&statute was somewhat relaxed. Blackstono 
goes on to state that the practice in his day (some years 
after the middle of the last century) was, 4 that bills are 
often framed in either hotise, under the denomination 
of 44 heads for a bill or bills, 1 ’ and in that shape they 
are offered to the consideration of the lord-lieutenant and 
privy-council, who, upon such parliamentary intimation, or 
otherwise upon the application of private persons, receive and 
transmit such heads, or reject them without any transmis¬ 
sion, to England.* These heads of bills however really dif¬ 
fered in nothing from bills or acts of parliament, except 
that, instead of the words 4 Be it enacted/ the formal com¬ 
mencement of each paragraph or clause was, • We pray 
that it may bo enacted ;* and the motion for presenting 
them scarcely differed, except in form, from the motion in 
the English House of Commons for leave 1o bring in a 
bill, a motion necessary in all eases to be assented to or 
carried .alfixmative before the actual bringing in of 

any bill. consent of the crown or the govern¬ 

ment, whieMp w&tt tfiecessnry to obtain before either house 
of the Irish parliament could take up the consideration of 
any proposed law, with a view to its enactment, that would 
in practice probably be found to operate much in the same 
way with the assent of the crown, which even in England 
was necessary to give validity to any bill after it had passed 
both houses. In the Irish as well as in the English parlia¬ 
ment there was in fact an opportunity of discussing the 
proposition without the permission of the crown. An Eng¬ 
lish as well as an Irish bill required the assent of the crown 
before it could become law. This view of the matter has 
scarcely been sufficiently attended to in comparing the cir¬ 
cumstances of the two legislatures. The practice of pre¬ 
senting heads of bills however was not introduced into the 
Irish parliament till after the Revolution. In the reign of 
Charles IT., according to Lord Mountmorrcs, ‘the council 
framed bills altogether; a negative alone on them and their 
several provisos was left to parliament; only a general pro¬ 
position for a bill, by way of address to the lord-lieutenant, 
and council, came from parliament:’ that is to say, all that 
the parliament was suffered to do was simply to request 
that some measure might be brought in for effecting a 
particular object. The object might he specified, but the 
means by which it was to be attained or attempted, in other 
words, 1 he details and whole character of the measure, were 
to be left to the government. \jfith regard to these, the 
parliament had only the power of accepting or rejecting 
them in the mass. 

But the dependence of Ireland upon the English crown, 
and the consequent subordination of the Irish" legislature, 
were held to go still farther than to the establishment of 
the principle that laws might he made by the parliament, of 
England to bind Ireland. The Irish House of Lords had 
entertained writs of error upon judgments in the courts of 
common law from the reign of Charles 1., and appeals in 
equity from the Restoration. Nevertheless, in the year 
1719, a judgment in the Court of Exchequer having been 
reversed by ttio House of Lords, the question was carried 
to the House of Lords of Groat Britain, by which the judg¬ 
ment of the Court of Exchequer was affirmed. On this the 
Irish House of Lords resolved that no appeal lay from the 
Court of Exchequer in Ireland to the parliament of Great 
Britain. But this resolution was immediately met by an 
act of the British parliament, the 5 Geo. 1., c. 1, declaring 
that 4 the king’s majesty, by and with the advice and con 
sent of the lords spiritual and temporal of Great Britain ii 
parliament assembled, lmd, hath, and of right ought to ha\< 
full power and authority to make laws and statutes of suf 
ficient force and validity to bind the people and the kingdoit 
of Ireland; and that the House of Lords of Ireland hav 
not nor of right ought to have any jurisdiction to judge of 
reverse, or affirm any judgment, sentence, or decree given <: 
made in any court within the said kingdom; and that all pn 
ceedings before the said House of Lords upon any such jiult 
ment, sentence, or decree arc and are hereby declared to i: 
utterly null and void to all intents and purposes whatsoever 

In this state the law remained till the year 1782. In tin 
year the statute 5 Geo. I., c. 1, was repealed by the $ 
Geo. III., c. 53; and the following year the 23 Geo. 111., 
28, declared the exclusive right and authority of the Iris 
parliament and courts of justice in all matters of legislate 
and judicature for Ireland. Finally, in 1800, by the A 
of Union, the 39 and 40 Geo. IIL, c. 67, the Irish parli 
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went was extinguished, and it was enacted that the United the high road from Alessandria and Vogheia to Piacenza, is 
Kingdom should be represented in one and the same par- the Tiuone, which has a short course, the Apennines here 
Lament, to bo called the parliament of the United Kingdom approaching near to tliu Po. Farther tu the east is the 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Trebbia, a larger stream, which has its sources at Monte- 

Tlie earliest Irish statutes on record are of the year 1310; brunts in the Apennines of the Iliviera of Genoa, and flows 
hut from that date there are none till the year 1429* from northwards by Bobbio, a small town and a bishop’s see in 
which time there is a regular series. The whole have been the Sardinian territory. Bobbin was once celebrated for its 
printed, and there are also abridgments by Bullingbroko monastery, one of the oldest in Italy, now suppressed, and 
and Belcher, Hunt, and others* fe? its library, among the MSS. of which, transferred to the 

(Lord Mountmovres’s History qf the Irish Parliament ; Ambrosian library at Milan, have been found several pa- 
Blackstono’s Commentaries ; Oldfield’s Representative His - limpsesls, deciphered by Mai. The Trcbbia then enters the 
toryqf Great Britain and Ireland ; Wakefield’s Account of slate of Parma, and, after a course of about 50 miles, joins 
Ireland; Hallam’s Constitutional History of England,) tboPo above Piacenza. TheTrebbia has an historical name. 

PARMA, DUCHY OF, a sovereign stato in Northern On the banks of this river Hannibal defeated the consul 
Italy, which extends from the Apennines to the Po, and Sempronius; and here also Suwarrow defeated the French 
forms part of the great basin of that river. It is bounded on under Macdonald, after three days’desperate fighting, on 
the north by Austrian Lombardy, from which it is divided the 17th, 18tli, and 1 tilli of June, 1790, in which the French 
by the course of the Po, on the east by the duchy of Mo- lost 6000 killed or wounded, and 3000 prisoners, whilst the 
dena, on the west by the Sardinian territory, and on the Austro Russians had about an equal number of killed and 
south partly by the Riviera of Genoa, partly % the Tuscan J wounded. East of theTrebbia flows the Nura, which enters 
territory of Pontremoli, and partly by the Modenese district j the Po below Piacenza. Farther east is the Taro, the 
of Lunigiana. [Modena.] The length of the duchy from ' largest river of the state of Pat mu, which rises in the Ligu- 
east to west is about 50 miles, and its breadth is from 40 to rian Apennines, and after flowing through a deep and long 
45 miles; the area is reckoned at 2280 square miles. The valley called by ils name, and passing by Fornovo (where 
state of Parma consists of three territories, which were Charles VIII. of France, in his retreat, defeated the Veno- 
forincrly separate states, namely Parma, Piacenza, and tiaus and their allies in July, 1495), enters the plain of 
Cxuastalla: and it is divided for administrative purposes into Parma near Castel Guelfo, and joins thePo after a winding 
five districts, namely—1, Parma, which contains 32 com- course of about GO miles. A road leads from the Val di 
munes and 143,220 inhabitants; 2, Piacenza, 31 com- Taro to Pontrcmoli and Sarzana in the valley of the Magra, 
mimes and 133,140 inhabitants; 3, Bor go San Donnino, 28 passing over the Apennines of La Cisa at an elevation of 
communes and 124,300 inhabitants; 4, BorgoTaro, 11 com- about 3000 feet. The oilier rivers of the duchy are the 
munes and 44,450 inhabitants; 5, Guastalla, 3 communes Parma, which flews through the capital, and the Lenza, 
and 20,540 inhabitants. The whole population of the state which forms the boundary between Parma and Modena, 
is 4G5,650 inhabitants, of whom about 290,000 live in the The principal towns urc:—I, Parma; 2 , Piacenza; 
plain of the Po, 57,000 in the hilly part of the country j 3, Borgo San Doniiino, a hustling town in a fertile plain, with 
along the lower offsets of the Apennines, and 118,600 in the j 3000 inhabitants, a bishop’s see, a gymnasium, and u clerical 
big hla mis, or mountains and valleys of the Apennines. (Sor- * seminary; 4, Fiorenzuola, with 3000 inhabitants and a gym- 
ristori, Stalistica d'Italia, 1836.) The mountain region, nasitim; 5, Borgo Taro, the chief town of a district in the 
which constitutes about one-third of the whole country, is highlands of the Apennines, with about 1000 inhabitants, 
rugged, poor in produce, and bleak in winter; the forests of two elementary schools, and an old castle. The fortress of 
chesnut-trees which clothe the sides of the mountains sup- Cotnpiano, situated in the neighbouring mountains, was 
ply the inhabitants with their chief article of food. Thou- one of Napoleon’s state prisons for political offences, 
sands of these highlanders quit their hemes every year, 6. Guastalla, situated on the river Crust (do, not far from 
many to seek employment in other anil often distant coun- the Po, at the eastern extremity of the state: ils small lerri- 
tries, whilst others migrate with their flocks to pass the tory is confined between the Modenese slate and the Po ; it 
winter in the lowlands. Many of the Italian boys who go | is a bishop’s see, has a cathedral, a clerical seminary, a public 
about England and France with organs, monkeys, &c., ) library of 6000 volumes, and about 3000 inhabitants. Ouas- 
come from the mountains of Parma. The lower hills and \ talla was for a long tune a separate duchy, the history of 
plains, which extend between the Apennines and the Po, | which has been written by Father A fid, the historian of 
and along tho southern bank of that river, aro very j Parma. A very good map of the state of Parma was pub - 
fertile, well -cultivated, and populous; the lands have J lished at Milan in 1828. 

the advantage of a regular system of artificial irriga- | PAllMA, the capital of the duchy of Parma, dilu¬ 

tion by means of canals and sluices, as in Piedmont. The ! aled in a fine plain about 12 miles south of the Po, is 
pasture-lands are remarkably rich. The principal products j rather more than four miles in circumference, and is sur- 
are corn of every kind, part of which is exported; pulse, j rounded by wall* and ditches: it is a bi.diop’s see, and has 
fruit, wine, some of which is of a superior kind; silk, wool, I 36,out) inhabitants. The streets are wide and straight, hut 
cattle, and poultry. Tho horned cattle of the state of Parma j appear somewhat dull and deserted. Parma has a ‘ scuola 
are remarkably line, and considerable numbers are exported, j supenore,* or Lcoum, with chairs of theology, medicine, and 
The rich cheese, known all over Europe by the name of Par- philosophy, attended by about 4()0siudcnfs; a secondary or 
mesan, is not made in the state of Parma, but in the pro- giammar school, two colleges for hoarders, besides a military 
vince of Lodi, iu the Milanese territory ; the name of Par- college, a school for the arts, a house of education lor young 
mesan has been given to it, as it is said, because at one time ladies, seventeen elementary schools for 1 m>\s and sou*n 
Parma used to be tho great mart for ils salo. Good cheese ibr girls. The public library, which was opened in 17 70, 
however is made iu the territory of Panua. The mineral contains 80,000 printed volumes and lono MSS.; it was in- 
wcalthof the country consists of iron and copper mines near creased iu 1810 by the purchase of the library ot the lle- 
Caneto, where there are iron furnaces; salt-springs near bruist. Do Rosm, consisting of 3400 yolur'cs, many ol which 
Salso Maggiore, from which 12,000 cwt. of salt aro made are Hebrew and other Oriental MSS. (Manuscripti Cod. 
yearly; stones for lithography; marble and alabaster. The Hebraici BibUoth . J. Ba//t, JJe accurate • ab code, ni 

manufactures uro few, and consist of paper, gunpowder, ; deseripli ct illustrate 3 vols. 8vo., Parma. 1803-5.)'Among 

woollen stuffs, glass, and delft ware. 1 tho curiosities iu the Parma library. is a Koran which 

Tho Ligurian Apennines, which in the Eastern Riviera was found in the lent of the grand-vizier Ka a Must up ha 
are grouped in large masses, covering a considerable surface when he was defeated by Sobiosky under the walls ol Vi- 
of country between the sources of the Scrivia, the Trebhia, enna, and a Hebrew psalter which once belonged to Luther, 
the Nura, and the Taro, enter the state of Parma from tho with his interliuear and marginal annotations. The libmiy 
west: the central ridge runs in an eastern direction of Parma has had in succession three learned lihraiiau?, 
along tho southern boundary of the duchy* separating the well known for their literary works, Parian d:, A flu, ami 
waters of the Taro, which run into tho Po, from those of i Pczzaua. The museum has 20,090 medals, and many m- 
tho Magra, which flows into tho Mediterranean, and de- , scriptions, bronzes, and other remains uf antiquity, dug up 
tuching various offsets to the north-east towards the Po. \ at Velcia [Velma], an anticut town situated at the loot ot 
Between these offsets flow numerous streams, all of which ! the Apennines, south of Piacenza, near the village of Maci- 


are affluents of the Po; and though nearly dry in seasons of j nesso, not far from the river Nura. 

drought, become impetuous torrents during the rains. The j The Ducal Gallery has niauv valuable paintings by Cor 
lii-»i nvet\ on entering the sta;e of Parma from the west by | reggio, Guerciuo, the Caiucci, Parm.-giaiio, and oilier greai 
P. <J., No. 1074 Vul. XVILwi O 
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masters: among the rest is the celebrated St. Jerome, by 
Correggio, which was sent to Paris by Bonaparte, but was 
restored in 1815; and the beautiful Madonna, called Della 
Scodclla, another masterpiece of that great artist. The 
ducal palace has nothing remarkable in its architecture. 

Most of the churches of Parma are adorned with paintings 
by Correggio. The most remarkable buildings are:—the 
cathedral; tbe Baptistery, which is built of marblo and 
adorned with numerous statues and frescoes; St. John the 
Evangelist; l’Annunziata; and la Madonna della Steccata, 
which contains the tombs of the dukes of Parma, among 
others that of Alessandro Farnese. In the convent of St. 
Paul is an apartment exquisitely painted by Correggio, and 
the Palazzo del Giardino is adorned with frescoes by Agostino 
Carracci and Cignani. The great theatre Farnese, the 
largest in Italy, has not been used for many years, and is 
now in a dilapidated state. A new theatre, of more mode¬ 
rate dimensions, and better suited to a town of the size of 
Parma, was finished in 1821). The printing establishment 
o f the late Bodoni deserves to be visited; his splendid 
editions have however iuch fallen in price of late years. 
Several palaces belonging to the nobility also deserve notice. 

Parma has a Monte di Piet a, founded in 1488 by Father 
Bernardino da Feltre, a philanthropist who invented this 
kind of institution for the accommodation and relief of the 
labouring classes. Among the other beneficent institutions 
of Parma are—an hospital for incurable patients, a school 
of mechanical trades, a house for the poor, another for the 
insane, and a school for midwives, all founded by the pre¬ 
sent duchess, Maria Louisa. 

The country residence of the dukes at Colorno, a few 
miles to the north of Parma, consists of a large mansion 
with extensive gardens: another villa, called Casino dei 
Boschi, near Sal a, to the south of the capital, seems to be 
preferred by the present duchess as a summer residence. 
Selva Piana, a wood 15 miles distant from Parma, on one of 
the lower offsets of the Apennines, with a magnificent view, 
was a fuvourito residence of Petrarch; but the house in 
which he lived no longer exists. 

History. —Parma was once a town of the Etruscans, and 
afterwards of thcBoii: it was made a Roman colony at the same 
time as Mutina(Modena), b.c. 183. (Livy,xxxix. 55.) Mar¬ 
tial speaks in several places of the abundance of its flocks and 
the fineness of their wool: and Pliny extols the salubrity of 
the climate. Of the antient town of Parma nothing remains 
except, two milliary columns, which are in tho little square 
near the church of La Steccata, a sarcophagus, and a cippus, 
with an inscription, iu which Parma is styled * Colonia 
Augusta.’ (Valery, Voyages Littemires , b. viii., c. 10.) 
These two last monuments stand in front of the cathedral. 

Afiev the fall of the Western Empire, Parma was sub¬ 
ject successively to the Goths, the Longobards, and the 
Carlovingians; it afterwards governed itself, for a time, as a 
republic, like its neighbours of Piacenza, Modena, Reggio, 
and Bologna, and it generally sided with the Guelph party 
and the popes. It. sustained along siege against Frederic 
II., who was defeated under the walls by an allied force of 
Bologna, Modena, and other Guelph towns. Parma after¬ 
wards was possessed in succession by the Visconti of Milan, 
and by Can della Scala, lord of Verona, after whose death 
tho citizens placed themselves under the allegiance of the 
pope; hut in 1334 the family of Correggio drove away the 
papal governor, and took possession of the government. It 
afterwards returned under the dominion of the Visconti, and 
then came under the Sforza, dukes of Milan. Louis XII. of 
Fiance, having conquered the duchy of Milan, took Parma 
also; but in 1512, Pope Julius 11., having driven away the 
French, took Parma and Piacenza, and annexed both to the 
papal dominions. Francis I. having conquered the duchy 
of Milan, Pope Leo X. gave up to him Parma and Piacenza; 
but Leo having afterwards joined Charles V. against the 
French, the latter were again driven away from Italy, and 
Parma and Piacenza returned to the papal allegiance. Pope 
Paul 111., in 1515, created his son, Pier Luigi Farnese, duke 
of Parma and Piacenza, tributary however to the see of 
Rome; but the emperor Charles V., who, as duke of Milan, 
asserted his claims over Parma and Piacenza, refused to 
grant him the investiture, and tho question of the sovereign 
Hoi;rinion over Parma continued for centuries to be a subject 
of controversy between the House of Austria and the popes. 
The dukes Farnese soon found that it was their interest 
to be on good terms with their powerful neighbours the 
Austrian sovereigns of Milan, especially as the succeeding 


popes had no longer any tie of connection or interest with 
the Farnese family. Odoardo Farnese had even a serious 
quarrel and a kind of war with Pope Urban Vi]I. on ac¬ 
count of his territories of Castro and Ronciglione. [Far* 
nese.] 

In 1707, the duke Francesco Farnese having acknowledged 
himself a feudatory of the emperor, and as such having paid 
him tribute, Pope Clement XI. protested against this measure, 
and even issued a bull of excommunication against the Aus¬ 
trian troops and their commanders, who were at that time 
quartered in the state of Parma, which Clement qualified as 
a territory under the sovereignty of the see of Rome. The 
emperor Joseph I. replied, by a spirited declaration, that 
the states of Parma and Piacenza were old dependencies of 
tho crown of Italy, and that the dukes Farnese had re¬ 
peatedly acknowledged this by asking and receiving the in¬ 
vestiture from the emperors his predecessors. ( lstnria del 
Dominio Temporale della Sede Apostoh'ca riel Ducato di 
Parma e Piacenza, libri iii., fob, Rome, 1720.) The whole 
history of the controversies between the court of Rome, the 
dukes Farnese,. and the House of Austria, on account of 
Parma and its dependencies, is very curious. Botta, in his 
4 Storia dTtalia,* books vii., viii., ix., xxiii., xxxvi., xxxviii., 
and xlvii., notices these transactions at some length. 

The dynasty of Farnese continued to reign at Parma and 
Piacenza till the extinction of the male line of that, family 
in 1731. Elizabeth Farnese however, wife of Philip V. of 
Spain, claimed the duchy for her son the infant. Don Carlos, 
to whom the last duke had bequeathed it. Tho pope pro¬ 
tested; but his protest was disregarded, and Don Carlos 
took possession of Parma in 1732. In the subsequent war 
of the Austrian succession, Parma and Piacenza were taken 
by the Austrians, and afterwards retaken by the Spaniards 
in 1745. By the peace of Aix-la Chapelle, 1748, Don Carlos 
having become king of the Two Sicilies, his younger brother 
the infante Don Philip was acknowledged as duke of Parma, 
Piacenza, and Guastalla. Philip, with the assistance of his 
minister Dutillot, administered his states with great wisdom. 
He died in 1765, and was succeeded by his son Don Ferdi¬ 
nand, during whose minority the minister Dutillot proceeded 
in the same system of gradual reforms, aud Parma was oho 
of the most thriving und best governed states of Italy. 

At Ferdinand's accession a repetition of the usual contro¬ 
versy took place with thecourt of Rome concerning the tribute 
which the latter demanded as an acknowledgment of vassal¬ 
age, hut Dutillot resisted the claim. Then came another con¬ 
troversy concerning an edict of the duke, prohibiting appeals 
to the tribunals of Rome, and forbidding the publication of 
papal bulls and briefs without his own 4 exequatur.’ One 
of the best written publications on this occasion was by Pro¬ 
fessor Contini in defence of the independence of the 
duchy. Ferdinand, after he came of age, dismissed Dutillot, 
and gave himself up to the guidance of the clergy, and 
occupied himself much more with devotional practices than 
with the affairs of the administration. When Bonaparte 
invaded Italy in 1796, the Duke of Parma professed neu¬ 
trality, which however ho was made to purchase by giving 
up twenty of his most valuable paintings, besides two mil¬ 
lions of francs, several thousand head of cattle, corn, and 
other provisions for the French array. Notwithstanding 
this the country was occupied by French troops, and in 1801 
a treaty was concluded between France and Spain, by which 
the state of Parma was to be given up to France at the 
death of the duke, and Ferdinand’s son, Ludovico, was pro¬ 
claimed king of Etruria, that is, Tuscany. Duke Fordinand 
died in the fallowing year, upon which Bonaparte ordered his 
agent Moreau de St. M6ry to take possession of that state 
and administer it for the time. In 1805 Parma and Pia¬ 
cenza weye definitively united with the French empire, 
under the name of tho department of tbe Taro. The new 
king of Etruria, Ludovico, having died in 1803, his widow, 
Maria Luisa of Spain, administered the kingdom for her in¬ 
fant son Carlo Ludovico, till 1808, when they were both un¬ 
ceremoniously removed from Tuscany by Napoleon, and 
sent in a kind of banishment to France. After the fall of 
Napoleon in 1814, the Congress of Vienna decided that tho 
duchy of Parma and Piacenza should be the apanage of his 
wife Maria Louisa of Austria during her lifetime; that tho 
<ex-queen of Etruria and hor son should have the duchy of 
Lucca; and that after the death of Maria Louisa of Aus¬ 
tria, the Duke of Lucca should be restored to his paternal 
states of Parma, and Lucea be annexed to the grand-duchy 
of Tuscany. 
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Parma is therefore at present under the government of 
Maria Louisa, archduchess of Austria and former empress 
of France. The government of this princess is generally 
acknowledged to be mild and adapted to secure the welfare 
of the people. New codes have been compiled and pub- 
lished. The civil code is liberal in its spirit; the penal 
code is rather severe, especially with regard to political 
offences; trials are public. There are civil and criminal 
courts at Parma and Piacenza, and a court of appeal in each 
of these towns. 

The revenue amounts to about seven millions of livres, 
or 280,000 pounds sterling; there is a funded debt of 
10,700,000 livres. The military establishment consists of 
about 1000 men. 

The number of the secular or parochial clergy is 2470, 
and that of the parishes 7G3 ; the number of monks and 
friars is 410, and that of nuns 245. (Serristori, Stutistica 
d* Italia.) The number of boys and girls who attend the 
elementary schools is about 9700. Twenty-five communes 
are still without schools. 

(Valery; Neigebaur; Aflo, St aria della Cittd di Parma , 
4 vols. 4to., 1795; Alto, Memorie degli Scrittnri e Letter at i 
Parmigiani, 5 vols. 4to., continued by Pezzana; Donato, 
Descrizione del Gran Tcatro Farncsiano di Parma , 4 to., 
1817; Fiore della Ducale Galleria Parmense . published 
by Bodoni in fol. ; Donato, Nuova Descrizione della Cittd 
di Parma , 8 vo., 1824 ; Cortesi, Saggi Geologici degli Slati 
di Parma e Piacenza , 4to., 1819, with plates.) 

PARMA, DUKE OF. [Fahnksk ] 

PARMACELLA. [Limax, vol. xiii., p. 487.] 

PARME'NIDES (Ilrtp/ucifojc). the second in the series 
of the Eleatic philosophers, was a native of Elea, lie was 
descended from a noble family, and is said to liavo been in¬ 
duced to study philosophy by Ameinias. (Diog. Laert., ix. 
21 .) He is also stated to nave received instruction from Dio- 
ehtotes, the Pythagorean, to whom he erected an hcroum. 
Later writers inform us that he heard Xenophanes, the 
founder of the Eleatic school, but Aristotle (Met., i. 5) 
speaks of it with some doubt. We read that Parmenides 
gave a code of laws to his native city, which was so highly 
esteemed that at first the citizens took an oath every year to 
observe it. (Diog. Laert., ix. 23; Plut., Ade. Colot., 32; 
Strabo, vi., p. 252. Casaub.) 

The time when Parmenides lived has been much disputed. 
According to Plato (Parmenid., p. 127), Parmenides, at the 
age of sixty-live, accompanied by Zeno, at the age of forty, 
visited Athens during the great Panathencea, and stopped at 
the house of Py thodorus. As this visit to Athens probably oc¬ 
curred about B.c. 454 (Clinton, Fast. Hell.% p. 3G4), Parmeni¬ 
des would have been born about b.c. 519. But to this date two 
objections are urged; first, that Diogenes Laertius (ix. 23) 
says that Parmenides flourished (f/icfta?*) in the 69th Olym¬ 
piad, that is about b.c. 503; and consequently if he was born 
b.c. 519 he would only have been about sixteen in the 69th 
Olympiad; and secondly, that Socrates is stated by Plato, in 
his dialogue entitled Parmenides, to have conversed with 
Parmenides and Zeno on the doctrine of ideas, which we can 
hardly suppose to have been the case, as Socrates at that 
time was only thirteen or fourteen. Athenceus (xi., p. 505) 
accordingly has censured Plato for saying that such a dia¬ 
logue ever took place. But in reply to these objections it 
may be remarked, first, that little reliance can he placed 
upon the vague statement of such a careless writer as Dio¬ 
genes; and, secondly, that though the dialogue which Plato 
represents Socrates to have had with Parmenides and Zeno 
is doubtless fictitious, yet it was founded on a fact that 
Socrates when a boy had heard Parmenides at Athens. 
Plato mentions, both in the ‘ Therotetus ’ (p. 183) and the 
• Sophistes * (p. 127) that Socrates was very young (irdvv v'soc) 
when he heard Parmenides. 

We have no othor particulars respecting the life of Par¬ 
menides. He taught Empedocles and Zeno, and with the 
latter he lived on the most intimate terms. (Plat.. Pam., 
127.) He is always spoken of by the antient writers with 
the greatest respect. In the ‘ Theistetus’ (p. 183) Plato com¬ 
pares him with Homer; and in the ‘Sophistes* (p.237) he 
calls him ‘ the Great.’ (Compare«Aristot., Met., i. f».) 

Parmenides wrote a poem, which is usually cited by the 
title ‘Of Nature *—irtpi fvetun; (Sext. Empir ,,Adv.Mathem., 
vii. Ill; Theophrastus, Ap. Diog. Laert., viii. 55), but which 
also bore other titles. Suidas (Parmenid.) calls it ^i/cnoXoyi'a, 
and adds, on the authority of Plato, that ho also wrote 
works in prose. The passage of Plato (Soph» 9 p. 237) how¬ 


ever, to which Suidas refers, perhaps only means an oral 
exposition of his system, which interpretation is rendered 
more probable by the fact that Sextus Empiricus (Adv, 
Mathem.,\ ii. 111 )and Diogenes Laertius(i. 16)expressly state 
that Parmenides only wrote one work. Several fragments of 
this work, ‘ On Nature,’ have come down to us, principally in 
the writings of Sextus Empiricus and Simplicius. They were 
first, published by Stephanus in his ‘ Poesis Philosophica* 
(Par., 1573), and next by Fulleborn, with a translation in 
verse, Zullichau, 1795. Brandis, in his ‘ Commentationcs 
Eleaticro,* Hafniie, 1813, also published the fragments of 
Parmenides, together with those of Xenophanes and Me- 
lissos, but the most recent and most complete edition is by 
Karsten, in the second volume of his ‘ Philosophorum Groa- 
coruni vetcrum, prmsertiui qui ante Platoncm floruerunt, 
Operum Reliquiae,’ Brux., 1835. 

The fragments of his work which have come down to us 
are sufficient to enable us to judge of its general method 
and subject. It opened with an allegory, which was in¬ 
tended to exhibit the soul’s longing after truth. The soul is 
represented as drawn by steeds along an untroddeu road to 
the residence of Justice (DikG), who promises (o reveal 
everything to it. After this introduction the work is divided 
into two pails; the first part treats of the knowledge of 
truth, and the second explains the physiological system of 
the Eleatic school, of which an account is given under 
Elk at ic Philosophy. 

PARME'NIO, a Macedonian general, who distinguished 
himself in the service of Philip, father of Alexander the 
Great. He gained a decisive victory over the Illyrians, about 
the lime of Alexander’s birth, and the news of both events 
reached Philip, who was then absent from his capital on some 
expedition, together with (hat of his having won the prize at 
the Olympic games. Philip, while preparing to invade the 
Persian empire, sent a considerable force into Asia as an ad¬ 
vanced guard, and he chose Parmcnio and Attalus as the 
leaders of the expedition. These commanders began by expel¬ 
ling the Persian garrisons from several Greek towns of Asia 
Minor. Parmcnio took Gryuasum in /Eolis,.the inhabit¬ 
ants of which, having sided with the Persians, and fought 
against the Macedonians, were sold as slaves. When Alex¬ 
ander set out oil his Asiatic expedition, Pannenio had one of 
the chief commands ill the army. At the head of the Thessa¬ 
lian cavalry he contributed materially to the victory of the 
Granicus; and at Issus he had the command of the cavalry on 
the left wing, which was placed near the sea-coast, and had to 
sustain for a time the principal attack of the Persians. In the 
field of Gaugaincla, he advised Alexander not to give battle 
until he lmd well reconnoitred the ground. Being in com¬ 
mand of the left wing, he was attacked in (lank by the Per¬ 
sians, and was for a time in some danger, until Alexander, 
who had been successful in another part of the field, came to 
his assistance. Pannenio afterwards pursued the fugitives, 
and took possession of the Persian camp, with the elephants, 
camels, and all the baggago. When Alexander marched 
beyond the Caspian gates in pursuit of Darius and Bessus, 
he left Parmenio, who was now advanced in years, in Media, 
at the head of a considerable force. Sometime after, whilst 
Alexander was encamped at Artacoana, a conspiracy is said to 
have been discovered against his life. The informer was a 
boy of infamous character, and the persons accused were 
officers, though not of exalted rank The informer suid that 
he had first told his secret to Philu'as, the son of Pannenio, 
who had daily access to Alexander, hut who had taken no 
notice of it for two days, at the end of which time, through 
the means of another officer near Ah xamler’s person, the 
information was conveyed to the king. This threw.strong 
suspicion upon Philotus, who ho\vo\ur was not implicated 
by either the informer or any of the accused in their con¬ 
fessions. But Craterus, who had an old jealousy against 
Philotas, on account of the favour the latte, enjoyed with 
the king, encouraged the suspicions of Alexander, who re¬ 
collected what Philotas had said at the time when he claimed 
Jupiter Amuiou for his father—he pitied those who were 
doomed to serve a man who fancied himself a god. Craterus 
had also for some time previous bribed a courtezan kept by 
Philotas, who reported to him, and through him to the king, 
all the boastful vapouring* and expressions of discontent 
uttered by Philotas in his unguarded moments. In short, 
Alexander, according to Curtius, was induced to order 
Philotas to be tortured, in consequence of the sugge* 
tions of Craterus, Hephasstion, and others of the king’* 
companions, Coen us, who had married the sister of Pliij 
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lotas, was one of the most violent against the accused, for 
four, it was supposed, of being thought an abettor of his 
brother-in-law. The torture was administered by Craterus 
himself, and Philotas, after enduring dreadful agonies, con¬ 
fessed, though in vague terms, that he had conspired 
against the life of Alexander, and that his father Pannenio 
was cognizant of it. This being considered sufficient evi¬ 
dence, Philotas was stoned to death, and Alexander de¬ 
spatched a messenger to Media with secret orders to Oleander 
and other officers who were serving under Pnrmenio, to put 
their commander to death. The unsuspecting veteran, while 
conversing with his officers, was run through the body by 
Cleander. This is the substance of tho account of Curtius 
(vi. and vii.), n compiler by no means unfavourably dis¬ 
posed towards A exundcr. 

Arrian, after s ating that he derived his knowledge of 
these occurrences from the work of Ptolemv, briefly says 
that Philotas was charged by Alexander, before the as¬ 
sembled Ma< ■edoiimns, with having conspired against him : 
that Philotas at fir«t succeeded in justifying himself, hut 
that afterwards fresh e\ idence was produced to criminate him, 
and among other arguments urged against him on his trial, 
one of the strongest was, that having received information 
of a plot against the king’s life, lie did not reveal it, although 
lie had access to Alexander’s person twice a-day. The re¬ 
sult of the trial was that Philotas and his accomplices 
were run through with spears by the Macedonians. Alex¬ 
ander despatched Polydnmantlnis to Media with letters for 
(.•leandor, Sitalccs, and Men ides, three officers who were 
serving under Pannenio. Pannenio was put to death, pur¬ 
suant to the orders of Alexander : ‘Whether it was,* Arrian 
observes, ‘that. Alexander thought it unlikely that Par- 
menio should he ignorant of the treachery of his son Phi- 
lotas, or that, even if he was ignorant of it, it appeared to 
Alexander a dangerous thing to leave him alive after the 
execution of his son, especially as Pannenio’s authority 
was so great with the troops, both Macedonian aud auxiliary.' 
(Arrian, b. lii.) 

Whatever may be thought of the trial and execution of 
Philotas, and it appears to have been at least a summary 
and unsatisfactory proceeding, tho murder of Pannenio and 
the mannerofit form one of Ihedarkest blots in Alexander’s 
character. Pannenio was evidently sacrificed in cold blood 
to what have been styled in after ages‘reasons of state.' He 
was seventy years of age; he had lost, two sons in the cam¬ 
paigns of Alexander, and Philotas was the last, remain¬ 
ing to him. Pannenio appears to have been a steady, brave, 
and prudent commander. 

An instance of the careless manner in which history has 
been often commented upon, even by writers of eminence, 
appears in Montesquieu {Ksprit ties Lois , x. 14), where he 
sums up the character of Alexander bysayingtlv.it 4 he com¬ 
mitted two had actions, burning Perse polls and killing 
Cleitus, but ho expiated both by his repentance, so that they 
came to be looked upon rather as misfortunes than as 
criiue3.' Montesquieu says nothing of the murder of Par- 
menio, nor of that, of Cal list hones, deeds of darker guilt than 
those which ho mentions, the former of which is doubtful, 
and the second lias at least the excuse of being the result 
of a drunken brawl. 

PARMIGLVNO, FRANCESCO MAZZUOLI, some¬ 
times called, in the diminutive form, I’aumigiaxino. was 
born at Parma in 1503, and was the son of Filippo Maz- 
zuoli, called dell’ Erbcttc. lie studied painting under 
his uncles Michele and Filippo and his countryman Mar 
mitta. In his sixteenth year he finished a picture of the 
Baptism of Christ, now in the palace of Count Sauvitnti. 
Correggio’s visit to Parma in 15*21 made him acquainted 
with the style of that master. In 152*2 he painted, 
among other works, a Madonna with the Child, and St. 
Jerome and St. Bernardiu (in tho convent Della Nun- 
ziata), but which has suffered from time and the hands 
of unskilful restorers. In hopes of giving Pope Clement 
VII. proofs of his skill, he went in 1523 to Rome, where 
the sight of the works of Raphael made a deep impres¬ 
sion on him. In his subsequent works ho endeavoured to 
combine with the grace of Raphael the contrasts of Mi¬ 
chael Angelo and the grace and harmony of Correggio; 
wh-nco he was called 11 Ruffaellino. On the taking of 
Rome, 1527, when he sustained considerable loss, .be 
went to Bologna, where the engraver Fantuzzi, commonly 
called Antonio deTreulo, stole several of his drawings, which 
were afterwards found in tho collection of the Earl of Arun¬ 


del, and brought back to Italy by Count Zanetti, who pub¬ 
lished them in 1749, admirably cut on wood and printed in 
colours. 

Among the finest works executed by Parmigiano in 
Bologna were St. Rochus, painted for the church of St. 
Petronius, the Madonna della Rosa, now in the Dresden 
Gallery, which he had changed from a Venus to a Madonna, 
and tlie St. Margaret. lie afterwards returned to his own 
country, where he painted the Cupid fashioning hi9 bow, with 
two infants at his feet, one laughing, and the other crying, 
of which there are numerous repetitions; and began to 
adorn with several paintings the newly built church Della 
Sleccata. But his health being greatly weakened, he was 
unable to work, and tho directors of the building threw 
him into prison, as he had received a sum of money in 
advance. They indeed set him at liberty on his promise.to 
complete the work; but. indignant at this treatment, ho 
tied to Casal Maggioro, where he died in 15-10. His works, 
especially his easel pieces, are very scarce. The predomi¬ 
nant features of his style are elegance of form, grace of 
eounlenai.ee, contrast in the attitudes, perfect knowledge 
of the chiaroscuro, and tho charm of colour. But his 
figures are often characterised by excessive slenderness 
rather than real elegance of form, and his grace some¬ 
times degenerates into affectation and his contrasts into 
extravagance, llis taste was exquisite, but it led him 
to imitate the effects rather than the principles of his 
masters. Parmigiano was celebrated for llie care and 
freedom with which he designed, and for those hold strokes 
of the pencil which Albaiio calls divine. There are few 
altar-pieces by him : the most valued is that of St. Mar¬ 
garet in Bologna, a composition rich in figures, which was 
studied by the Carracci, and which Guido even preferred to 
ihe St. Cecilia of Raphael. 

The etchings of Parmigiano arc universally known as 
models of tusie, delicacy, and freedom. He has been erro¬ 
neously considered as the inventor of the art of etching, 
which was practised by Albert Diirer before him; hut he 
was the first who introduced it into Italy. 

PARMO'PIIORUS. [CliRVICOBKANCHIATA, Vol. vi., p. 
444 et seq.j 

PARNASSOS fir (tpvctfra6tj) t the name of a mountain- 
chain in Phocis, which extends in a north-easterly direction 
from Ihe country of the Locri Ozolos to Mount (Eta, and in 
a south-westerly direction through the middle of Phocis till 
it joins Mount Helicon on the borders of Bcnotia. Strabo 
(ix., p. 3 Hi. Casaubon) says that Parnassus divided Phocis 
into two parts ; hut the name was more usually restricted 
to the lofty mountain upon which Delphi was situated. 
According to Stephanus of Byzantium it was antiently 
called Lurnassus, because the ark or larnax of Deucalion 
landed here after the (lood. (Compare Ovid, Met ., i. 318.) 
Pausanias (x. <», s. 1) derives the name from Parnassus, the 
son of Poseidon and Cleodora. It is called at the present 
day Liakura. 

Parnassus is the highest mountain in central Greece. 
Strabo says (viii., p.'379) that it could be seen from the 
Acrocorintlius in Corinth, and also states (viii., p. 4U9) 
that it was of the same height as Mount Helicon ; but in 
the latter point lio was mistaken, according to Colonel 
Leake, who informs us ( Travels in Northern Greece , vol. ii., 
p. 527) that Liakura is some hundreds of feet higher than 
Paleorunn, which is the highest point of Helicon. Parnas¬ 
sus was covered the greatest part of the year with snow, 
whence tho epithet of 4 snowy,' so generally applied to it by 
the poets. (Soph., (Ed . Ty?\ f 473; Eurip., Ph(vn. t 214.) When 
Broun us invaded Greece, wo learn from Pausanias (x. 23, 
s. 3, 4) that it was covered with snow. 

Above Delphi there were two lofty rocks, from which 
the mountain is frequently called by the poets the two- 
headed (£uropv0oc)» one of which Herodotus (viii. 39) mimes 
Hyatnpeia, but which were usually called Phsedriades. 
Between these two rocks the celebrated Castalian fount 
Hows from the upper part of the mountain, which at present 
‘ is clear, and forms an excellent beverage. The water 
which oozes from the rock was in antient times introduced 
into a hollow square, where it was retained for tho use of 
the Pythia and the oracular priests. The fountain is orna¬ 
mented with pendant ivy, and overshadowed by a large fig- 
tree.’ (Dodwell’s Travels , vol. i., p. 172.) Above this 
spring, at the distance of 60 stadia from Delphi, was the 
Corycian cave, sacred to Pan and the Corycian nymphs, 
which Pausanias (x. 32, s. 2,5) speaks of as superior to every 
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oilier known cavern. (Compare Strabo, ix., p. 417.) When 
the Persians were marching against Delphi, a great part of 
the inhabitants took refuge in this cavern. (Herod., viii. 
37.) It is described by a modern traveller (Raikes, in 
Walpole’s Collection . &c., vol. i„ p. 312) ns 330 feet long 
and nearly 200 wide. As far as this cave the road from 

Delphi was accessible by horses and mules, but beyond it 

the ascent was difficult even for an active man (Mpl 
rvZuivy: Pans., x. 32, s. 2, j). Above this cave, and near 
the summit of Parnassus, at the distanco of 80 stadia from 
Delphi (Paus., x. 32, s. 6), was the town of Tithorea or Neon, 
the ruins of which are near the modern village of Velitza. 
For an account of the towns in the neighbourhood of the 
Parnassus, see Pnocis. 

PARNELL, THOMAS, was bom in Dublin in 1079. 
lie entered Trinity College, Dublin, at the age of 13, and 
became Master of Arts in 1700. In tlfe same year, though 
under the canonical age, ho was ordained a deacon, a dis¬ 
pensation having been granted by the bishop of Derry. 
About throe years afterwards he took priest's orders, aiid 
in 1 703 received the archdeaconry of Cioghcr from Dr. 
Ashe, the bishop of the diocese. Nearly at the same time 
he married Mrs. Anne Minchin, by whom he had two sons 
and a daughter. Parnell was on a familiar footing with 
the leading wits? of the time of Queen Anne. On the ejec¬ 
tion of the Whigs, towards the close of her reign, he aban¬ 
doned that party, to which lie had been previously attached, 
end was cordially welcomed as an adherent by the Oxford 
administration. His hopes of preferment from this quarter 
however were disappointed by the dismissal of the Tories 
from oil) :e on the death of the queen. Thereafter he is 
represented to have fallen into intemperate habits, occa¬ 
sioned, it is said, cliietiy by the untimely death of one of his 
sons, or the loss of his wife, who died in 1712. On the re¬ 
commendation of Swift, he obtained a prebend from Arch¬ 
bishop King in 1713; and in May, 1716, was presented to 
the vicarage of Finglass. lie died at Chester, on his way to 
Ireland, in .July, 1717, in the 38th year of his ago. A 
selected edition of his poems was published by Pope soon 
after his death, and dedicated to the earl of Oxford. A 
volume, said to contain his posthumous works, the au¬ 
thenticity of which is doubtful, appeared in Dublin in 1753. 
As a poet, Parnell is principally remarkable for the smooth¬ 
ness and ease of his versification, and the elegance and 
purity of his sentiments. The pieces on which his fame 
must rest are, the ‘ Rise of Woman,’ the ‘ Fairy Tale,’ the 
‘Hymn to Contentment,’ 4 Health,’ the ‘Vigil of Venus’ 
(Pervigilium Veneris), the ‘Night-Piece on Death,’ the 
‘Allegory on Man,* and ‘The Hermit.* Parnell was the 
author of the ‘ Life of Homer’prefixed to Pope’s transla¬ 
tion, certain papers in the 1 Spectator’ and ‘ Guardian,* and 
various unacknowledged performances. 

{Life, by Goldsmith; Poetical IVnrks , Ghisg., 17H6, fol.) 

PARODY (from the Greek irapyPia, and that from ipSt), 
an ode). A parody is a poetical pleasantry, which consists 
in turning what is intended as a serious composition into 
ridicule, by adapting it to some new purpose, or by the 
affected imitation of its peculiarities. It had its origin 
among the Greeks, from whoso language the name is de¬ 
rived. It seems to be synonymous with tiie French travestie . 
Its most common form is that in which a performance, while 
its principal features are retained, is, by a slight change, 
diverted from its proper design, and made to bear u ludi¬ 
crous signification. Sometimes the alteration of a singlo 
word, or even a single letter, is sufficient fur the accom¬ 
plishment of this. Another form of parody is that in which, 
without any change in the original, it receives a ludicrous 
character by its application to some object quite foreign to 
the original intention of the author. A third kind consists 
in choosing a mean and ridiculous subject, and treating it 
in the style and manner of approved writers; and a fourth, 
in exemplifying, in the illustration of any subject, the de¬ 
fects and absurdities of writers held in little esteem. Of 
the last two sorts of parody, more successful specimens will 
scarcely be found anywhere than those which occur in the 
work entitled ‘ Rejected Addresses.* The rules of parody 
have respect to the choice of the subject and the mode of 
handling it. It is necessary that the subject should be cele¬ 
brated, or at least well known, and that in treating it there 
should be no departure from the requirements of good 
humour. 

The term parody is also employed in music, and is given 
by the French writers to those pieces in which the words 


have been composed for the music and not tlio music for 
the words. 

{Mhn. (lc I'Acad . dcs Belles-Lettres, tom. 8.) 

PAROL. This term, which signifies • a word,’ has been 
adopted from the Norman-French as a term of art in Eng¬ 
lish law, to denote verbal or oral proceedings, as distinguished 
from matters which have been recorded in public tribunals 
or otherwise reduced to writing. Thus a parol contract is 
an agreement by word of mouth, as opposed to a contract 
by deed. Parol evidence is the testimony of witnesses given 
orally, as opposed to records or written instruments. This 
is the popular acceptation of parol; hut, strictly speaking, 
everything, even in writing, is parol which is not under 
seal. 

The formal allegations of the parties to a suit in the 
common law courts, called pleadings, which are now made 
in writing, were formerly conducted orally at the bar, and 
in the year-books are commonly denominated the parol. 
Hence in certain actions brought by or against an infant, 
either party may suggest the fact of the infancy, and pray 
that the proceedings may be stayed; and where such a sug¬ 
gestion was complied with, the technical phrase was that 
the Parol demurred (demoratus), that is, the pleadings 
were suspended until the infant had attained his full age. 

PAIIOS, one of the larger Cyclades, is situated west of 
Naxos, from which it is separated by a channel five or six 
miles wide. Paros is estimated to he about one half the 
size of Naxos: it is about 36 miles in circumference. The 
surface is hilly, hut the hills are not so high as those of 
Naxos: it produces corn, abundance of fruit, and 1ms Hocks 
of slieep and herds of swine, and plenty of partridges and 
other game. The population, according to Thiersch {Elat 
de la (irece ), is about 4000. It wus hardly 2000 at the end 
| of the last century, when Olivier visited the inland. Rut 
Paros was then suffering upder the in diet ion of a yearly 
visit from the captain-pasha’s licet, which anchored in the 
port for several weeks in the summer, in order to collect 
the capitation-tax from Paros and the neighbouring islands. 
During this time all kinds of oppression and extortion were 
practiced by the Turks upon the defenceless and dispirited 
inhabitants. Tournefort, a century earlier, bore witness to 
the same kind of treatment. The head town of Paros % 
called Parichia, is on the site of theantient town, in the inner 
recess of a hay on the north-west coast of the island. The 
principal harbour is on the north-east coast, and is the finest 
in the archipelago. The mountain Marpesus, now called Ca- 
prohKo, near the centre of the island, abounds with white 
marble, which was often used by the nnticut sculptors. On 
a rock above the entrance of one of the quarries Tournefort 
saw a basso-rilicvo representing, as he conjectured, a Rue- 
chanalian feast, some of the figures of which were unfinished. 
There are four or five villages on the island, besides the 
capital, and several Greek monasteries scattered about. 

Paros is said to have been colonised by the Cretans, and to 
have been at one time called Minna, from Minos, king of 
Greta. It attained a great degree of prosperity by its mari¬ 
time trade, and the chief town was wealthy and well fortified. 
When Darius invaded Greece, the inhabitants of Paros sub¬ 
mitted to the Persians, and furnished sailors for the Persian 
I lee 1, in consequence of which, after the battle of Murat linn. 
Miltiadc.s went with an Athenian squadron to attack the 
island; but he failed in the attempt, and received the wound 
of which he shortly after died. [Mii.tia»kk.] After tli(* 
defeat of Xerxes at Salamis, Themiv.ocles obliged Paros to 
pay tribute to Athens. The island afterwards underwent 
the same vicissitudes as the rest of the Cyclades, until it 
fell at last under the dominion of the Romans. Paros is 
mentioned in the inscription of Adulc among the countries 
subject at one time to the Ptolemies of Egypt. When the 
Franks took possession of Constantinople, Paros, like most 
of the Cyclades, became subject to the Venetians. It 
formed for a time part of the dukedom ot Naxos, but 
afterwards became a separate principality of the Venetian 
family of Veniero, under which it remained till Hurbarossa 
took It iu the sixteenth century. During the war of .Gan¬ 
dhi in the following century, the Venetians landed at Paros; 
but soon after abandoned it, after destroying tin? olive plant¬ 
ation, the principal wealth of the island. In the hitter part 
of the eighteenth century, the Russians took possession of 
Paros, and made it for a time the station of their ileet. It 
now belongs to the kingdom of Greece. 

The Greek inscription called the • Parian Chronicle 
was found in this island. 
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West of Paros, and separated from it by a narrow channel, 
is the smaller island called Antiparos, formerly Olcaros. 
The island produces some corn, and contains'a village 
which is inhabited by a few hundred people. Antiparos is 
noted for its natural cave or grotto, one of the largest and 
finest that is known. It is described by Tournefort in his 
* Travels/ who gives a print of the interior 


Coin uf PuroN. 

British Museum. Actual size. 

PARO'TIA. [Bird of Paradise, vol. iv., p. 420.] 

PAROTID GLAND (from 7r«pd, 4 near/ and ovg, 4 the 
ear*) is the largest of the three principal glands by which the 
saliva is secreted and poured into the mouth. The parotid 
glands are situated, one on each side of the face, behind 
the ascending part of the lower jaw, and below and in front 
of the ear. The most anterior portion of each lies upon a 
part of the masseter muscle, immediately beneath the skin 
of the face, at the most backward part of the cheek; and 
lienee the main duct passes forwards, penetrating obliquely 
through the fat of the cheek and through the buccinator 
muscle, to open into the cavity of the mouth nearly opposite 
to the second molar tooth of the upper jaw. The more pos¬ 
terior part of the gland is placed in an intricate manner 
among the tissues behind the jaw and beneath the outer 
pari of the base of the skull, fitting into the irregularities 
that are left between them, and iu some parts passing very 
deeply down beneath the skin. 

The structure of the parotid, like that of all the glands 
secreting saliva, is lobulated, being made up of a number 
of minute cells, the terminations of the brunches of the 
main duct, upon whose walls a net-work of capillary blood¬ 
vessels is arranged, and which are collected together in un¬ 
certain numbers to form the several lobules of which the 
whole gland is made up. [Digestion.] 

The principal disease to which the parotid gland is sub¬ 
ject is the mumps. [Mumps.] It is often attacked with 
lutlatiunalionand suppuration in the course of severe fevers, 
and is liable to bo affected by the different kinds of malig¬ 
nant growths, as cancer, fungus humialodcs, &c. In these 
cases the whole or the affected part of the gland has some¬ 
times been removed with success, but the operation must 
ho considered one of the most dange.ous and uncertain in 
surgery. Wounds of the parotid duct, which, from its ex¬ 
posed situation, are uot rare, often lead to the formation of 
salivary fistula*, the constant llowing of saliva through the 
aperture preventing the complete healing of the skin, and 
thus establishing a permanent opening on the exterior of 
the cheek, through which the saliva flows. To prevent this 
evil, the sides of any wound in which it is suspected that 
the parotid duct is divided, should be brought together with 
peculiar care, and held in exact apposition by gentle com¬ 
pression : for its cure, when the fistulous opening is formed, 
an operation is generally necessary, which consists in per¬ 
forating the interior of the cheek from the outer opening, 
and then endeavouring, by compression of the latter, to 
turn the course of the saliva inwards, and restore the natural 
passage into the mouth. 

PAllR, CATHERINE. [Henry VIII] 

PARR, SAMUEL, was born at Ilarrow-on-the-IIill, 
1747, where his father was a surgeon and apothecary. He 
was early distinguished for his love of books and his apti¬ 
tude at learning. He received his education at the pram 
mar-school of Harrow, and gave the highest satisfaction to 
the masters under whom he was placed, and who predicted 
his future eminence. In his fifteenth year he was removed 
from school and put to the business of his father. But the 
progress ho had made in classical literature, and the intel¬ 
lectual habits he had formed, enabled him to continue his 
studies with the greatest advantage and success. Being 
disgusted with the employment selected for him, and having 
early displayed a grave and serious disposition, a predilec¬ 
tion for the clerical profession, and an attachment to eccle¬ 
siastical pomp and circumstance, ii was at length deter¬ 
mined to send him to the university. Accordingly, in 1765, 
in bis nineteenth year, he was entered at Emanuel College! 




Cambridge, where he applied himself with great diligence 
to classical and philological pursuits. But his father dying 
soon alter, he was compelled, before he bad taken a 
degree, to relinquish his academic career, where so bright 
a prospect was opening upon him, and in 1767 became 
one of the assistants in Harrow School. In this situation 
he remained five years, with the greatest credit to himself; 
and on the death of Dr. Sumner, ottered himself as a candi¬ 
date for the vacant mastership, but without success. His 
youth was the ostensible, while in all probability his politics 
were the real objection against him in the mind of the 
governors. With bitterness of spirit he now left the place 
of his birth and the scenes of his boyhood, and kept a 
school successively at Stunmore, at Colchester, and at Nor¬ 
wich. Iu 1786 he settled at Hatton, in Warwickshire, to 
the small living of which place he had been presented; and 
here he spent the remainder of his life, in discharging the 
duties of his parish, in the instruction of youth, and in accu¬ 
mulating those stores of philological learning for which he 
became so eminently distinguished. The highest prefer¬ 
ment lie obtained in the church was a prebendal stall iu 
St. Paul's The Whigs, to whom he had attached himself, 
had few opportunities of disposing of the patronage of the 
state; and when the occasion offered. Lord Grenville,with 
a base and cool ingratitude, urged against him, who had so 
long and so faithfully served his party,his unpopularity with 
the members of his profession. In fact, while he served his 
party, lie did not attach or fix himself upon the individuals 
of his party. 

Parr was a man of great talents, of very extensive learn¬ 
ing, and of pre-eminent conversational powers; but ho was 
vain, arrogant, and overbearing. His friends uniformly 
represent him as possessing much benevolence and kindli¬ 
ness of feeling; hut he required the most abject submission, 
and exacted the most slavish attention from all who ap¬ 
proached him, or he never hesitated about insulting and 
making himself exquisitely offensive to them. Neither can 
some of his acts be altogether reconciled with the character 
of generosity ascribed to him. He printed an edition of 
Bellendenus [Bellendknus], with a preface, in which he 
eulogised the eloquence and ability of the tria lumina An - 
glorum, Lord North, Fox, and Burke; but be seems to have 
undertaken the task rather for the sake of bearding his 
political foes than passing an encomium upon his political 
friends. He re-published * Tracts by Warburton ami a 
Warburlonian/ to annoy Bishop Hurd, the editor of Wav- 
burton ; and felt no compunction about injuring the fame of 
the latter, whom he pretended to admire and respect, if he 
could only quarrel with the former, who had given him no 
offence save what an inordinate and morbid self conceit 
might imagine. In his literary and political disputes lie 
argued and declaimed with the fierceness of party-feeling 
and the petulance of self-love, and forgot uliW both the 
equities and the decencies of controversy. Though of un¬ 
questioned ability, he spoke and wrote with the fluency of 
ready knowledge, rather than with the profoundness of ori¬ 
ginal thought or the compass of a philosophic spirit. He 
was a determined and violent Whig, but ue bad no right 
views, no just sentiments, with respect to freedom ; as his 
opinions on the slave trude and Test Act questions fully tes¬ 
tify. It must be stated however that on these subjects his 
mind underwent a change in the latter part of his life. Still 
his notions about civil and religious liberty were never the 
clearest or the most comprehensive, for while he could re¬ 
commend conciliation to the Catholics and the Unitarians, 
he did not hesitate to suggest persecution against the Me¬ 
thodists. 

He left a vast mass of papers behind him, consisting of 
his correspondence, and of historical, critical, and metaphy¬ 
sical disquisition. His published writings, by Dr. Johnstone, 
fill eight thick 8vo. volumes. They are distinguished by a 
copious erudition, a ready conception, and a vigorous and 
ample style. But he has left no great work ; nor will bis 
nante go down to posterity associated with any important 
principle or extensive literary undertaking. His fame rests 
upon a learning which, whatever may have been its accu¬ 
racy and its extent, has bequeathed to the world no memo¬ 
rable results, and upon a colloquial power which, with the 
exception of Dr. Johnson, left him without a rival. He died in 
1825, in the 79th year of his age, and was buried at Hatton. 
PARRA. [Rallidas.] 

PARRAL." [Mexican States.] 

PARRfclA'SlUS, son aud pupil of Evenor» was a native 
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of Ephesus, but became a citizen of Athens. He raised the 
art of painting to perfection in all that is exalted and essen¬ 
tial. He compared his three great predecessors with one 
another, rejected that which was exceptionable, and adopted 
that, which was admirable in each. The classic invention 
of Polygnotus, the magic tone of Apollodorus, and the ex¬ 
quisite design of Zeuxis, were all united in the works of Parr- 
hasius ; what they had produced in practice he reduced to 
theory. lie so circumscribed and defined, says Quintilian 
ilnst. Or xii. 10), all the powers and objects of art, that he 
was termed the Legislator; and all contemporary and subse¬ 
quent artists adopted his standard of divine and heroic 
proportions. 

Parrhasius himself was aware of his ability: he assumed 
the epithet of the Elegant ('A/fyoftmroc), and styled himself 
Prince of Painters; he wrote an epigrutn upon himself 
(Atheinous, xii., p. 543. Casaub.L in which he proclaimed 
his birth-place, celebrated his father, and pretended that in 
himself the art of painting had attained perfection. He also 
declared himself to be descended from Apollo, and carried 
his arrogance so far as to dedicate his own portrait in a temple 
as Mercury, and thus receive the adoration of the multitude. 
(Themist., xiv.) He wore a purple robe and a golden gar¬ 
land ; he carried a staff wound round with tendrils of gold, 
and his sandals were bound with golden straps. (./Elian, Var . 
Hist., ix. 11.) It appears then that Pliny justly terms him 
the most insolent and most arrogant of artists. (Hist. Nat ., 
xxxv. 10, 30.) 

Thu branch of art in which Parrhasius eminently ex¬ 
celled w as a beautiful outline as well in form as execution, 
particularly in the extremities, for, says Pliny, when com¬ 
pared with himself, the intermediate parts were inferior. 

One of the most celebrated works of Parrhasius was his 
allegorical figure of the Athenian people, or Demos. Pliny 
says that it represented, and expressed equally, all the good 
and bad qualities of the Athenians at the same time; one 
might trace the changeable, the irritable, the kind, the un¬ 
just, the forgiving, the vain-glorious, the proud, the humble, 
the fierce, and the timid. How all these contrasting and coun¬ 
teracting qualities cotild ha\o been represented at the same 
time, it is difficult to conceive ; if we are to suppose it to have 
been a single figure, it is very certain that it could not have 
been such as Pliny has described it (xxxv. 10-36), for, except 
by symbols, it is totally incompatible with the means of art. 

Parrhasius painted a Theseus, which, after the general 
spoliation of Greece, was placed in the Capitol at Rome. It 
was probably for this picture that he was made a citizen of 
Athens. When Euphranor remarked that the Theseus of 
Parrhasius had fed upon roses, and his own upon beef, he 
seems to have alluded particularly to the style of design, and 
not, as one might suppose, to the colour; for, as Wiuckelmann 
has observed, the word used by Plutarch (y\a<j>vpti c, 4 ele¬ 
gantly’) relates expressly to form. (De Glor. Ath ., 2.) Accord¬ 
ing to the taste of Euphranor, the figure of Parrhasius was 
too elegant, too delicate, too effeminate for heroic beauty. 

Pliny enumerates many other works by Parrhasius; a 
naval commander in his armour; a Meleager, Hercules,and 
Perseus, upon the same tablet; Ulysses feigning insanity ; 
Castor and Pollux ; Bacchus and Virtue; a Cretan nurse 
with an infant in her arms; a priest officiating, with an 
attendant youth bearing incense; two youthful boys, in 
which were admirably depicted the innocent simplicity of 
the ago, and its happy security from all care; a Philiscus; 
a Telephus; an Achilles; an Agamemnon; an AEneas; 
and two famous pictures of Iloplites, or heavy-armed war¬ 
riors, one in action, the other in repose, admirably painted. 

Parrhasius amused himself also with painting small libi¬ 
dinous pieces. The Archigallus mentioned by Pliny was 
most probably of this description, both from the particular 
favour of Tiberius with which it was honoured, and the pe¬ 
culiar nature of the rites of Cybele, whose chief priest was 
the Archigallus. To this class we may add the jneture of 
Meleager and Atalanta, mentioned by Suetonius (Tib; c. 44). 
Thi9 picture was bequeathed to Tiberius on the conditions 
that if he should be offended with the subject, he should're¬ 
ceive in its stead 1,000,000 sesterces (*uecies H-S,’ about 
8500/.). The emperor not only preferred the picture to the 
money, but had it fixed up in his own chamber, where the 
Archigallus was. also preserved, and which was valued at 
HS.LX. or 60,000 sesterces (about 500/.). These productions 
entitle Parrhasius to tho epithet of Pornograpli, and prove 
that thU style of painting was in fashion long before the 
decline of Grecian art. 


Plutarch instances Parrhnsius's picturo of Ulysses feign¬ 
ing insanity as an improper subject for the pencil, yet 
reconciled to our taste through the spirit of the conception 
and the truth of the execution. (De Aud. Poet.) 1 

Parrhasius painted a Hercules, which he atfirmed was a 
facsimile of the god as he had frequently appeared to him 
in his dreams. (At hen feus, xii. 544. i He painted also a 
Philoetetes. (AnthoL G iv. 8, 26.) Pliny mentions a con¬ 
test between Parrhasius and Timanthes of Cvthnos, in which 
the former was beaten: the subject ol* the picture was tho 
contest of Ulysses and Ajax. The proud painter, indignant 
at the decision of the judges, is said to have remarked, 
that the unfortunate son of Telamon was for a second 
time, in the same cause, defeated by an unworthy rival. 
(Allien., xii. 543.) 

Pliny records also a trial of skill between Parrhasius and 
Zeuxis, in which the latter allowed his grapes to have been 
surpassed by the drapery of the former: this contest, says 
Fuseli, ‘ if not a frolic, was an effort of puerile dexterity.’ 

The story told by Seneca of Parrhasius having crucified 
an old Olynthian captive when about to paint a Prometheus 
chained, that he might seize from nature the true expression 
of bodily agony, cannot relate to this Parrhasius, and is pro¬ 
bably a fiction : it is nowhere to be found but in the ‘ Con¬ 
troversies ’ (v. 10) of the preceptor of Nero. Olynthus was 
taken by Philip in the second year of the 108th Olympiad, or 
b.c. 317, which is nearly half a century later than the latest 
accounts we have of Parrhasius. Socrates died in the 95th 
Olympiad, and Parrhasius must therefore have been already 
celebrated before tlisrt time, from bis dialogue with that 
philosopher upou the principles of art as preserved by Xe¬ 
nophon. (Mem., iii. 10.) Ho is even mentioned by Pausanius 
(x. 28) in tho 84th Olympiad, when he is said to have 
painted a battle of the Lapitbao and Centaurs on the shield 
of the Minerva of Phidias at Athens: supposing such to 
bo the case (for although imrpobablc, it is still not impossi¬ 
ble), Parrhasius, if living, must have been at least 120 years 
of ago when Philip took Olynthus. A similar story is told 
of Giolto, with probably as much truth; and some have 
also said the same of Michael Angelo Buonarotti. 

PARROT. [Psittacid.e.] 

PARSERS. [Pkrsia.] 

PARSLEY. The garden parsley ( Petroselinum sativum ) 
is a hardy biennial, a native of Sardinia, introduced into 
this country about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
There are three varieties, two of which are well known, and 
commonly used as pot-herbs, and for garnishing, namely : 
the common or plain-leaved ; the curled ; and the Hamburg, 
large or carrot-rooted, which last is cultivated only for its 
roots, occasionally used as young carrots. The curled va¬ 
riety is by far the most useful, and from its beautiful curled 
foliage it cannot be mistaken for the /Ethtisa ('ynapium, nr 
fool’s parsley, a poisonous plant somewhat resembling tho 
plain-leaved parsley. [ASthusa.] 

The cultivation is simply lhat of sowing, usually in spring, 
in shallow drills about a loot apart; or in single rows along 
the borders of a kitchen garden. The Hamburg requires 
to be sown in bibulous light soil, such as would suit the 
carrot, like which it requires in all respects to ho treated. 

PARSNIP. Tho cultivated parsnip ( Pis tinned saliva) is 
a native of England, and ranks amongst the hardiest of 
kitchen-garden productions, as is proved by the fact of its 
having withstood the intense frost of 1838, in tho open 
ground. There are four varieties, namely, the Common, 
Guernsey, Hollow-crowned, and Rou d or Turnip rooted. 
The Hollow-crowned has been found the best. Tne mode 
of culture is very simple. Tho soil ought to be deep and 
rather light, but by no means adhesive; md it should be 
trenched to the depth of at least two feet. In order that 
the roots may be clean and sound, fresh manure should nut 
be applied; indeed if the soil be in tolerably good condition, 
no manure is required; and on the contrary, if it be poor, a 
more liberal supply should be given in tho pre\.ous season, 
so that any immediate application along with the pa-snip 
crop is not requisite. 

The seed should be sown in March, and as early in that 
month as the weather and state of the soil will permit, in 
shallow drills eighteen inches apart, the plants being after¬ 
wards thinned to about a foot asunder in the rows. The 
roots are not in perfection for culinary purposes till tlipir 
first season’s growth is completed, which is indicated by the 
decay of the greater part of the leaves. 

Some may bo then taken up, their tops cut off,but not too 
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closely, and the roots stored in sand in a cool place, so as to ! 
gu?w(I against the stimuli of light and heat us much as pos¬ 
sible. This precaution of storing in the early part of winter 
is only necessary in case of frost becoming so severe as to 
render the operation of removal dillicult ? but the whole of 
the crop should bo taken out of the ground before vegetation 
recommences in the spring, and treated as above. 

Besides the use of the roots for the kitchen, a wine is 
sometimes prepared from them. Abounding in saccharine 
matter, they alford by distillation an ardent spirit, the pro¬ 
cess of fermentation being facilitated by the addition of a 
small portion of malt liquor. . 

PARSON [Bknkfick, p. 219.J 

PA RTH K N A Y. [Sevres.] 

PARTIIK'NIUS, the antient name of the Bartan or 
Ba t in. This river rises in Mount Olgassys, which is a 
continuation of theHiountain-chiiin which runs from Mysia 
towards Armenia, and is known by the names of Ida, Olym¬ 
pus, &c. It Hows in a north-westerly direction into the 
Euxine, and separate ; Bithynia and Paphlagonia. The 
country through which it Hows is very fertile and beautiful. 
(Strabo, xii. 513; /fouinefort, vol. ii., p. 88.) Ovid (Rr 
fiinlo , iv. 10, 1. 40) and Ammianus Marcclliuus (xxii. 8) 
speak of the Parthenius as i rapid stream ; and Xenophon 
{Anab , v. f», s. 9) says that it is impassable. It is mentioned 
in the Iliad (ii. 854). 

The etymology of the name is differently explained. The 
Greek wiitevs connect it with the Greek word partkenos , 

• a virgin,’ and for the most part, suppose that it derived its 
name from Artemis being accustomed to bathe in its 
waters. (Apoll., Argon., ii. 038.) Strabo (xii., p. 5 13) sup¬ 
poses that it was so called on account of the fertile country 
through which it flows; but the name was probably a 
native word, and bad no connection with the Greek par- 
thenox , except an accidental similarity of sound. Some 
modern writers imagine that it may be connected with the 
llebrew-Phcunician phorath , which menus fruitful. The 
antient name is still preserved by the Greeks, who call it 
Barliu, or Bartan. but it is called Dolap by the Turks. 

PARTHENON (nrrnS’m.'iv), the temple of the virgin 
goddess Athene, or Minerva, the protectress of Athens, is 
sit uated on the Acropolis of that city. This edifice was erected 
in the time of Pericles (about n.c. 448). The architects 
were Callicrates and Ictinus, and the sculptures were exe¬ 
cuted by Phidias and his assistants. This temple has always 
been considered the most refined example of the Grecian 
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Doric style, and one of the noblest monuments of antiquity. 
Yet its grandeur was by no means owing to its extraordinary 
dimensions, since in 'point of size it falls very short of 
many other structures, modern* as well as antient. its ex¬ 
treme length being only 228 feet, and its breadth 100, and 
the interior of the cclla only 145 ft. 6 in. by 63 ft. 6 in., which is 
little more as to length than the size of the Elgin Hallin the 
British Museum, viz. 143 by 4G feet. Technically described, 

• For tlio dimension* of the Madeleine, which is externally a peripteral 
Creek temple, see Pahis, page 257* 


this temple was peripteral octastyle, that is, it had columns 
along its sides and at both ends, viz. eight beneath each 
pediment, making in all 46 columns, there being, including 
those at the angles, 17 on each side, or 16 intercolumns. 
Besides these external columns, there was likewise a ran go 
of inner columns at each end, forming the pronaos and 
pisthodomus, namely six, not however placed in antis , us 
usually, but the extreme columns in front of tlio antic ex¬ 
tending from the walls of the cella. The cella itself was 
liypmthral, that is, the central space between the columns 
along each side was open to the sky. This portion of the 
structure however was so shattered by an explosion in 1687, 
when it was used as a powder-magazine by the Turks, at the 
time of the city being besieged by the Venetians, that its 
original design is now altogether matter of conjecture; be¬ 
sides which, the interior of the temple had been more or loss 
injured by having been converted first into a Christian 
church, and afterwards into a Turkish mosque. Still, even 
in its present shattered and mangled stale, it is the admira¬ 
tion of all travellers and artists who have beheld it, and 
some of whom have spoken of it in terms of enthusiasm 
that appear quite exaggerated. It is said that what now 
remains of it far exceeds any idea that can be derived from 
descriptions or drawings, and that it appears to he upon a 
much larger scale than it really is. In its original state in¬ 
deed the effect must have been exceedingly impressive and 
fine; taking the building by itself, without reference to ad¬ 
vantages of site, locality, climate, &c., it was distinguished by 
beauty of material, exquisiteiicss of execution, and grandeur 
of style; while to these architectural merits must lie added 
the extraordinarily rich display of sculpture in the pediments, 
the metopes, and the frieze along the exterior of the cella, 
and also the decoration of painting [Polychromy], and of 
bronze ornaments. The chief portion of the sculpture of the 
edifice was removed by Lord Elgin. [Elgin Makhlks.] This 
circumstance called forth at the time so ere animadversion, 
though it is now well known that there was imminent 
clanger of those relics of art being utterly destroyed by 
the wanton barbarism of the Turks aiuj, others. One object 
of art that originally decorated the interior or shrine was 
the chryselephantine statue of Minerva, 39 feet high, which 
was the work of Phidias. This figure was ornamented with 
gold, to the amount of 40 talents according to Thucydides, 
hut according to Philochorus, 44 talents, or about 120,000/. 
sterling; of which however it was stripped by Luchares, 
somewhat more than a century and a quarter after the 
death of Pericles. 



Plan of a portion of the Acropoli*. A. the Parthenon. 


Since the establishment of King Otlio’s government, 
1833, excavations have been made on the Acropolis ami 
around the Parthenon, and a great number of fragments of 
sculpture and architecture have been brought to light. 
Some of the fallen columns have also been replaced, and 
measures taken to restore the structure as far as circum¬ 
stances will permit. For particulars as to the order and its 
dimensions, see Column, page 385, and table, page 387. 

In 1823, an edifice was begun on the Calton Hill, Edin¬ 
burgh, which was, externally at least, to have been an exact 
model of the Parthenon, but after fourteen columns were 
put up, it was discontinued, nor is there any prospect of its 
being ever completed. 
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PA'RTHENOPE (Zoology). [Parthenopians.] 
PARTIIENO'PIANS/ This tribe, in the arrangement 
of M. Milne Edwards, corresponds nearly to the genus 
Parthenope us established by Fabricius, but the species are 
'separated by M. Edwards into the genera Eumedonus , Evr 
rynomi », Lambrus , Parthenope , and Cryptopodia , forming a 
natural group which, in the opinion of the last-named zoo¬ 
logist, establishes the passage between the Maians [Maud^e] 
and the Cyclometopes . 

Characters qf the Tribe.—Carapace ordinarily triangular 
and hardly longer than it is wide; its latero-posterior bor¬ 
ders in general nearly transverse, and the latero-anterior 
borders following the same direction as the edges of the 
rostrum; but the lateral parts of the carapace are some¬ 
times rounded, and its surface is nearly always bossy and 
tuberculous. Rostrum in general small and entire, or only 
notched at the end; the eyes are nearly always perfectly 
retractile; the basilary joint of the external an tenn cc some¬ 
times presents the same disposition as in the Maians , but in 
the great majority of cases it is quite otherwise; it is short, 
and is not joined to the neighbouring parts of the shell; its 
external border does not concur to form the lower orbital 
wall, and its extremity does not reach to the front; the 
moveable stem of these antennm is short, and takes its 
origin in a gap of the internal orbital angle. The epislome 
is much wider than it is long, and the form of the external 
jaic-Jert is nearly the same as in the Maians . The anterior 
feet are very much developed, and widen so as nearly to 
make a right angle with the body: in the male they are 
always more than twice as long as the post-frontal portion 
of the carapace, and sometimes four times as long; the 
hand is nearly always triangular, and the claw suddenly 
curved downwards, so that its axis forms a very marked 
angle with that of the hand. The succeeding feet are, on 
the contrary, short; the second pair in general are less than 
once and a half of the length of the post-frontal portion of 
the carapace, and the others progressively diminish. The 
abdomen in the male presents considerable differences in 
the number of distinct joints, whilst in the female there are 
always seven. 

Geographical Distribution.— The tribe is widely distri¬ 
buted, and species are found in the English Channel, the 
Mediterranean Sea, and the Indian Ocean. 

Place in the System.— The Parthenopians are placed by 
M. Milne Edwards between the Maians and the Cyclo¬ 
nic l opes. 

Eumedonus. (Edwards.) 

Tin's genus, in the opinion of the last-named author, 
establishes in some sort the passage between the Ste.no- 
r/iynchs and the Acheans on one side, and Eurynome , Lam¬ 
brus, and, Parthenope , on the other. 

Generic Character.—Carapace nearly pentagonal, as in 
Parthenope , but it scarcely ever goes beyond the level 
of the third pair of feet. Body depressed; rostrum very 
wide and very much advanced, and divided at its ex¬ 
tremity only; eyes very short, their peduncle entirely tilling 
the orbits, which are circular, a character which again 
approximates this genus to the Stenorhynchs; internal 
antennas bent back very obliquely outwards; external an¬ 
tenna) but little developed; their first joint does not dis¬ 
tinctly concur in the formation of the lower wall of the 
orbit; their moveable stem arises in the slit which the two 
internal angles of that cavity leave between them nearly as 
in the Partlienopos, and their terminal joint is very short. 
Tli cepistome is shorter than in most of the Oxyrhynchs. 
The external jaw-feet, present nothing remarkable. In the 
male the first pair of thoracic feet are stout and much 
longer than the succeeding ones;, all these last are a little 
compressed; and their third joint is surmounted by a crest 
which is not distinctly visible on their other joints. The 
second pair of feet are rather shorter than the third and 
fifth, which ure nearly as long as the fourth : instead of 
being placed on the same level, they are inserted above so 
as partially to cover them. The abdomen of the male is 
composed of seven joints, tho two first of which are visible 
on the dorsal surface of the body. Abdomen of tho female 
unknown to M. Edwards. 

Example, Eumedonus niger. 

Description.—This small and only known species is re- 
markablo for the great prolongation on each side of the 
carapace: these points are directed outwards, and their base 
occupies the whole of the hepatic region. Thero are some 
depressions on the upper surface of the carapace, which is, 
P.C., No. 1075. 


like all the rest of the body, covered by small miliary gra¬ 
nulations. The rostrum is very wide, Hat, slightly witc-liod 
at tho end, and about one-third nf the lengih of tho entire 
carapace. ^Ilio antoiioi feel ap armed with a stron" spino 
which occupies tho lower border of the carpus, and two small 
points placed on tho upper border of the hand, which is 
slightly tumid. The pincers are armed with some rounded 
teeth, and arc not sensibly curved inwards. The other feet 
are slightly hairy. Colour bronzed black. 

Locality .—Coasts of China. 



KuniL'ilmm.s iiL'lt. 


Eurynome. (Leach.) 

This genus, in tho opinion of M. Edwards, establishes tho 
passage between the Lambri and the other Oxyrhynchs. 
The general form of the body and its aspect approximates 
these crustaceans to Parthenope , whilst the disposition of 
their external antenna? is similar to what, is seen in 
Maitt. 

Generic Character .— Carapace nearly triangular, with a 
rounded base, very ui^ch embossed and covered with aspe¬ 
rities. Rostrum horizontal and divided into two triangular 
horns. Eyes small ; orbits deep, their upper bonier vety 
projecting and separated from the external angle by a slit. 
The internal antenna bent hack longitudinally; the first 
joint of the external ones terminating al the internal angle 
of the orbit and supporting the succeeding joint at the 
upper edge of its extremity, so that the moveable stem of 
these antenna), which is prolonged under the rostrum , ap¬ 
pears to spring from the internal caul bus of tin* eyes. 
Episfnme nearly square, and third joint of the external 
jaw-feet much dilated outwards. Sternal plastron nearly 
oval, and its median suture occupying the iwo laU thoracic 
rings. First pair of feet hardly larger than the succeeding 
ones, rather long in the male, whilst, in the female they are 
very short, but less notwithstanding than the second pair: 
the succeeding feet progressively diminish in length. Ah - 
domcn in both sexes consisting of seven joints. 

Example, Eurynome aspera. 

Description.—Carapace with the region's very distinct, 
rugose, with a great triangular tooth at the external angle 
of the orbit, and three or four smaller ones along the lateral 
border on the branchial region; moveable stem of the c\- 
ternal antenna) very short, and its two lirsi joints very 
small. Anterior feet tubercular and slightly compressed, 
nearly straight in the female and with the pinner curved 
inwards in the male; succeeding feet rugose, and furnished 
witli a crest, which is most marked on the third joint. 
Length about half an inch. Colour rosy, with bluish 
tints. 

Locality .—Tho coasts of Noirmoutier and of the British 
Channel, at rather considerable depths. 



Eurynonu; uhi>iti. 

M. Milne Edwards refers to the Euronymn ecm&oneisru- 
tataf) of M. Ris>o, from the Mediterranean, us hiding 
much in common with the species above noticed; hut the 
details are not, in his opinion, sutlieient to enable us either 
to refer it with certainty to this genus or to distinguish it 
from Eurynome rugosa. 

Lambrus. (Leach.) 

Carapace nearly as long as it is wide, rounded on the 
sides and narrowed forwards; branchial regions very much 
developed, tumid, and separated from tho median .port ion of 
the carapace by a deep furrow; .stomachal region, on the 

Vol. XVII.—a P 
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contrary, very narrow ; upper surface of tho edge of the 
shell always more or less tuberculous or spiny. Rostrum 
small but rather advanced. Eyes perfectly retractile and 
orbits nearly circular, the walls of these cavities presenting 
a fissure above and a wide and deep gap below the internal 
cant bus of the eye. The internal antenna! bend back ob¬ 
liquely, and the fossets which lodge them are in general 
continuous with tho orbits, for the space which separates 
the internal angle of the lower orbital border from the front 
is far from being filled by the peduncle of the external an¬ 
tenna*, whoso first joint is extremely small and scarcely 
longer than it is wide; the second is more elongated, but 
never reaches to tile front, and advances between the ba-d- 
lary joint of the internal antenna) and the internal border 
of tile lower wall of the orbit ; tlie third joint lias its origin 
in the gap which occupies tho internal angle of this cavity; 
and the fourth or terminal filament is very short. The 
r/nstwne i\ hut little developed and much wider than it is 
long; the piervgoMomian regions are small and nearly tri¬ 
angular. The external jawJ'eet. present nothing remark¬ 
able. The sternal jiftnfmn is much longer than it is wide. 
The fir-1 pair of fee* re at least twice and a half as long 
as the pus I frontal | ■ ion of the carapace, and ofien are 
twice that length; the extend to the rigid, angle of each 
side of tho body, do not Idler sensibly from each other, and 
are always more or U in angular; the claw which termi¬ 
nates them is small ai.-i suddenly curved downwards and 
inward-*, so as to form an angle will* the rest of the hand. 
Thu sucrei-dim feet are short and sl-uider; their length di¬ 
minishes progressively, and the -ccend pair are ne\or more 
than half as long as the first. r i he abitumen of the female 
presents nothing remarkable, hid sometimes there ate 1 six 
instead of *o\cn joints : in the male 1 , the third, fourth, and 
fifth ring*4 arc? more or less intimately blended, so that this 
part of t he body is only <• imposed of five distinct joints, and 
sometimes there aie hot four. 

</raiirnn/tiral / )r>fribn.'r>ti nf the Genti *.—The Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea and Indian Oeeati, where the species live among 
the rocks at eon>iderabIe depths. 

$ A. Carapace nearly as long as it is wide. 

a. ('a 1 a pace rugose, covered above with spines or tu¬ 
be i cle* 

ir first pair of feet having the third joint 
armed with spines. 

Example, Lambrus ton gim-inns. 



Description. —Tvnstrum extremely small, scarcely project¬ 
ing, horizontal, and lonned of three teeth. Carapace nearly 
circular, tarnished above wnli simple spines and tubercles; 
lateral edges armed wiih \ery long and slightly ramose 
spines; hands triangular, nearly smooth on tho upper sur¬ 
face, rough with branched spines on the upper border, and 


with lavgc pointed teeth, and dentilated edges on the exter¬ 
nal border. There aro some very short spines on the upper 
and lower borders of the third joint of the four last pair of 
feet. Length about, one inch. 

Locality . —Pondicherry, Aniboyna, &c. 

«.** Four lust pair of feet without spines. 

Example, Lambrus angulifrons . Length nearly an inch. 

Locality ,—Gulf of Naples and coasts of Sicily. 
a.a. Carapace nearly quite smooth above. 

Example, Lambrus Messanu. Length about an inch. 
Colour red brown. 

Locality.-- The volcanic rocks of tho coasts of Sicily. 

$ B. Ci-.'apace much wider than it is long. 
b. Upper surface of the hands rough with spines, 
which are more or less ramose, and having their 
upper and internal borders armed with spines like 
each other, and neither compressed nor united into 
a crest. 

Example, Ltimbms echinntns. Body covered with a brown 
down. Length about is lines. 

Locality .—The coast of Pondicherry. 

b.b. Upper, surface of tho hands more or less smooth, 
and never with ramose spines; their upper and 
external borders armed with teeth, winch are 
compressed, and so disposed as to form a crest. 

Example, Lambrus serra/us. Length nearly an inch. 

Locality. — llidian Ocean. 

Part lie nope. 

This genus, as limited by modern authors, consists but 
of one species, distinguished principally by the disposition of 
Ww. external antenna*, whose basil ary joint is not soldered 
to the neighbouring parts, hut nearly reaches the front, and 
whose second joint, inure tlum half as short as the lirst, is 
lodged in the gap of the lower orbital angle; the smallness 
of this gap, which makes the orbit communicate with the 
antennary fosset; the regularly triangular funu of Ihectfra- 
j)‘<ee; and the existence of seven distinct joints in the 
abdomen of bot h sexes. 

Example, Parthenopchorrida . Carapace pentagonal,wider 
than it is long, horizontal, strongly embossed, 1 and tuber 
culous above; rostrum short, triangular, ami armed below 
with a strong interantemiary tooth; orbits circular, with a 
fissure on the upper border; latero-anU i*ior borders of tho 
carapace very oblique, and armed with spines; anterior feet 
very large, of unequal size, and covered with large spini- 
forous tubercles ; claws less compressed and less inflected 
than in Lamhrm . Tho lour succeeding pair of feet armed 
to tho origin of the tarsus with sharp and very large spines, 
forming one row above and two below. 

Locality. —Indian and Atlantic oceans. 



Cryptopodia. (Edwards.) 

M. Milne Edwards is of opinion that this singular genus 
establishes in some respects the passage from Lai ultras tc 
(Ethra [(Ethra] ; and, in fact, he observes, the form of 
its feet is the same as in the lirst; while the carapace pre¬ 
sents, as in the last, lateral expansions which extend above 
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those organs and hide them. Fubricius therefore placed 
these crustaceans among hit^Parthenopes, Lamarck among 
iho Clithrce , and Bose both among tho Calappce and 
Maia>. 

Generic Character.—Carapace slightly tumid, and in the 
form of a triangle, 'which is very wide, very short, and rounded 
at tho base; it is nearly twice as wide as it is long, hut this 
great width does not depend on that of the body itself, but 
is due to the existence of the lamellar prolongation which 
surrounds tho three posterior fourths of the dorsal buckler: 
behind, this prolongation extends very far beyond the inser¬ 
tion of the abdomen; but it is especially considerable on the 
lateral parts, for there it forms an enormous vault, on each 
side, which completely hides the four last pairs of feet. 
Rostrum triangular, horizontal, and rather advanced. Ryes 
very small and completely retractile. Internal an tenure 
like those of (Ethra; their first joint quadrilateral and 
llat; the second rather lunger, and reaching to the front; 
the third lodged nearly entirely in the slit which exists 
between the front and the internal angle of the lower orbital 
border; the terminal stern which thus springs from the 
internal cant bus of the eyes is very short. Epistnme rather 
wider than it is long; the second joint of the external jaw - 
feel terminating anteriorly by a nearly straight border; and 
the third, which is square, presenting forwards a notch 
which occupies its internal border rather than its internal 
and anterior angle, and which gives insertion to the suc¬ 
ceeding joint. Sternal plastron much longer than it is 
wide. First pair of feet very large and nearly prismatic; 
in direction and form nearly the same as in Lambrus . 
Four last pairs very small, and nearly of the same length: 
they scarcely reach beyond the vault which covers them. 
The abdomen in the female consists of seven joints. 

Example, Cryptopodia fornirata . 

Description. —Carapace smooth above and dcnlilatcd on 
its borders; rostrum entire, as long as it is wide; anterior 
feet about once and a half as long as the carapace; their 
third joint very much dilated posteriorly, and armed with 
spines on the anterior border. Four last pairs of feet 
furnished above and below with a dentilatcd ctesl for nearly 
the whole length of their third joint. 

Locality .—Indian Ocean. 



i Cryptopodia for meat a. 


PA'RTHIA, called by Strabo and Arrian, Parthytea (ITap- 
Ovaia). This term originally comprised a small and moun¬ 
tainous country (Strabo, xi., p. 514) south-east of the Cas¬ 
pian sea between Hyrcania and Aria; hut the name was 
sometimes applied to the countries included in tho later 
Parthian empire. It is difficult to define the boundaries of 
Parthia Proper, as they differed at various times. In the 
time of Strabo (xi. 514) Parthia extended on the west as 
far as Rliagw and the Tapuri to the Caspian passes, and in- 


eludoil tho districts of Komismi (Kuniis) and Choarena 
(Kliuar). Pliny (vi.29) says that ,t was Umml.-.l on tho east 
*by the Aril, on the south by tho Cartuami and Arii.,.., on 
the west by the Praiilo) Modi, and on the north by the 
Ilyrcani. 

The chief town of Parthia, and the only one in the coun¬ 
try of any importance, was Hecatomp)lon‘ which, according 
to Strabo (xi. 514), was 12(H) stadia from theCaquun 
Quintus Curlius (vi. 2) says Ihat. it was (bunded by tho 
Greeks; but the name, winch is evidently Greek, is proba¬ 
bly only a translation of a native word. The site of it is 
doubtful. Some writers identify it with the modern 
gban. 

The Parthians were apparently of Scythian origin. Ac¬ 
cording to Justin (xli. I) their name signified in the Scythian 
language ‘ banished * or ‘exiles.’ The Parthians wen. 
subject to the Persian monarchy, and formed a satrapy 
together with the Chora>mii, Sogdi. and Arii. (Herod., lii. 93.) 
In the army of Xerxes they marched togoilirr with the 
Cliorasmii, Sogdi, Gaud.trii. and Dudiciu (Herod, vii. (j 7 ), 
and in that of the last Darius they were united with tho 
Hyrcaiiii and Tapuri under one commander. (Arrian, i;i. K.) 
Under Alexander, Parthia and Ihrcama together tbrmed a 
satrapy (lii. 22), winch also appears to have been the ease 
under the Syrian kings. 

On the death of Alexander, the Parthians espoused tho 
side of Eumeues, and afterwards became subject succes¬ 
sively to Antigonus and the Seloucidiv, till about n.c. 256, 
when they threw off the authority of the Syr an kings and 
were formed into an independent kingdom under the tide 
of A traces I. [Aksm-'ks], from whom the succeeding kings 
received tho title of Aisacidtu. His reign was tin; beginning 
of the great Parthian empire, which was gradually increased 
at the expense of the Syiiau kingdom in the west and the 
Hadrian in the cast; and at length extended from dm 
Euphrates to the Indus, and (ruin the Ox us to the Penan 
Gulf. In Iho time of Plmv (vi. 2!)) it was divided into 
IS satrapies. The government was monarchical, hut iho 
kings were elected from the house? of the Ameuhv, and do 
not appear to have succeeded to the throne aeemdmg to any 
acknowledged principle, and we thus constantly lead of 
pretenders to the throne. Sliabo says (xi. 515) that there 
wcio two supreme councils, one consisting of kindred, hv 
which ho probably means the family of the Amceke: and 
the other of wix; men and magi, from both uf which the 
kings wen; chosen. 

The Parthian empire lasted from n.c. 256 to a.u. 226. 
Its history may he divided into three peiiodv: ■ 

hirst Period, from li e. 250 to n e l3o. During this 
period the Parthians were engaged in almost ;oniinu;.il 
struggles with the Syrian kings. Under Mi:hrul He* 1., the 
fifth or sixth ill succession from Arsaces l., the dominions 
of the Parthian kings were extended as far as the Kuphiatcs 
and the Indus; and Demetrius II., king of »S\ria, was 
defeated and taken prixmer about me. 1 10. Miiinidafes 
was succeeded by Phniales II., whose dominions were in¬ 
vaded by Antiociius Kidclcs, the brother and success..r uf 
Demetrius. Antiociius met with considerable micccas at 
first, and defeated several armies of Phraates ; but he was 
afterwards cut oil’ with his whole army* about n.c. I.Ju, amt 
Parthia was from this time entirely delivered from the 
attacks of the Syrian kings. (Joseph., xiii. 8 ; Appian, St t r , 
c. 68.) 

Second Period, from ju: I JO 53.- During the; early part 
of this period tin; Parliiians were constantly engaged m 
wars with tho unmade tribes of cential A-ia, who, alter the 
destruction of the Greek kingdom in Padua, attempted to 
obtain possession of the western parts of Asia. Phraaies II. 
and his successor Artahanus fell in hr.tfl against these in¬ 
vaders; but their farther progress was effectually stopped 
by Mithridatos II. (b.c. 124-87), who met however wiih a 
powerful rival in Tigranes, king of Armenia. Tigramu ob¬ 
tained possession of soino of the western provinces of the 
Parthian empire; hut after his conquest by the Homans, at 
the end of the Mithi idatic war, the Parthians again at-ipmed 
their former power, and were brought into immediate contact 
with the Romans. 

Third Period , from u.c. 53 to a.i>. 226 . comprising the 
wars with the Romans. The invasion of Crasxi*. during the 
reign of 9 l ‘°des terminated in the death of the Roman ge¬ 
neral and the destruction of his army. n.c. 53. [Crassus.] 
In consequence of this victory the Parthians obtained a 
great increase of power. They invaded Syria in the follow- 
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ing year, but were driven back by Cassius, tlie proconsul of 
the.province, much to the relief of Cicero, who was at tlv.it 
time governor of the neighbouring province of Cilicia, and 
who appears from his letters to Atticus to have been very 
uneasy at the approach of the Parthians. In the war be¬ 
tween Cmsar and Porapcy, they took the side of Ponipey; 
and after the death of Coosar, they sided with Brutus and 
Cassius. Orodes,at the instigation of Labienus, the son of 
theLabienus who was Ca»sar’s lieutenant-general in Gaul, 
sent an army into Syria (h c. 49), commanded %y Pacorus 
and Labienus (Dion Cass., xlviii. 24; Veil., ii. 78); but 
they were defeated in the following year by Ventidius, the 
lieutenant of Antony (Dion Cass., xlviii. 39-41 ; Liv., Ep.. 
127; Plut, Ant., c. 33), ancl again* in b.c. 38 (Dion Cass., 
xlix. 19, 20; Plut.., Ant.. 34; Liv., Ep.. 138). 

In b.c. 37, Orocles was murdered by his son Phraates IV., 
un ambitious and energetic princo, who, as soon as he ob¬ 
tained the Ihrone, made great preparations for renewing the 
war with the Romans. To prevent the invasion of Syria 
again, Antony marched into Media against him, but was 
obliged to retire with great loss, b.c. 36 (Dion Cass., xlix. 
2,3-31 ; Pint., Ant. % 37-51). Phraates however was unable 
to follow up his victory in consequence of having to contend 
with Tiridates, a formidable competitor for the Parthian 
throne. After an obstinate struggle, Tiridates was defeated, 
b.c. 25; but he contrived to get into his power the youngest 
von of Phraates, with whom he tied to Rome, and besought 
the a-sistunce of Augustus. Menaced by a Roman inva¬ 
sion, and in danger from a large parly of his own subjects, 
Phraates willingly made great concessions to Augustus, 
lie sent four of his sons to Rome as hostages (Strabo, vi. # 
]». 288 ; Tae., Ann., ii. 1), and restored to Augustus (b.c. 29) 
the Roman standards which had been taken on the defeat 
of Crass us (Dion Cass., liv. 8; Suet., Aug.. 22), an event 
which is frequently alluded to by the poets of the Augustan 
age. A dispute subsequently arose (a.i>. 2) between Au¬ 
gustus and Phraates respecting the kingdom of Armenia, 
on which account Cuius Caesar, the son of Agrippa, was sent 
into Asia with an army ; but no hostilities ensued, in conse¬ 
quence of the submission of the Parthian king. 

Phraates was assassinated a.j>. 4, but his successor was 
al.-o put to death after a reign of two years; and for several 
subsequent years Parthia was distracted by civil wars. In 
a. i). 16, Vononos, the eldest son of Phraates, who had been 
educated at Rome, was invited by the great body of the na¬ 
tion to occupy the throne ; but his foreign education and 
Roman habits soon rendered him unpopular with his sub¬ 
jects (Tac., Ann., it. 2), and he was driven from the Ihrone 
bv Arlabanus, a member of the family of the Arsacidro 
(Tac., Ann., ii. 3). In consequence of these troubles, Gcr- 
luanic.us.was sent into Asia, uml concluded a peace with 
Artnbamis. During the latter part of his reign, Artalmnus 
was involved in hostilities with the Romans, and in contests 
with different competitors for the throne (Tac., Ann..s i. 31- 
37). Oil the death of Arlabanus, a civil war was again 
waged between his two sons for the succession to the throne, 
which ended in the victory of Burdaues (Tac., Ann., xi. 9). 
On his death, a.d.47, he was succeeded by his elder brother 
Gol arses, to whom Claudius unsuccessfully opposed Meher- 
dates, who had been educated at Rome (Tac., Ann., xii. 10- 
14). 

The numerous civil wars and the frequent revolt of the 
satraps had greatly weakened the power of the Parthians. 
The succession to the throne being uncertain, it was the 
great object, of the Roman policy to support as much as pos¬ 
sible pretenders to the throne, aiul thereby to weaken the 
kingdom by civil wars and 1o prevent all offensive opera- j 
lions on the part of the Parthians. The great subject of 
contention between the Romans and Parthians was the king¬ 
dom of Armenia, w hich had kings of its own, and was nomi¬ 
nally independent, hut its rulers were always appointed 
either by the Parthians or the Romans, and the attempts of 
each nation to place its own dependents on tho throne led 
to almost incessant wars between them. Thus in the reign 
of Nero, ihe Parthians appointed Tiridates king of Armenia, 
and the Romans Tigrancs, a descendant of Herod tho Great; 
which dispute occasioned a war between the two nations, in 
which Corbulo invaded Armenia and obtained great success 
(Tac., Ann., xiv. 24, 25). A similar dispute in the reign of 
Trijan occasioned a war betweenlthe Romans and Parthians, 
in which Armenia and Mesopotamia were convqjrted into 
Roman provinces, and a new king of the Parthians appointed 
by Trajan (a.d. 114- J1G). During the reign of Hadrian how¬ 


ever the conquered territory was given up, and the Eu¬ 
phrates again became the boundary of Parthia. The two 
nations remained at peace with one another till tho reign of 
M. Aurelius and L, Verus. Cassius, the general of Verus, 
met with great success in the war, and at length took and 
almost destroyed the powerful city of Seleucia on the Tigris, 
a.d. 165. Under the reign of Vologeses IV., the Parthian 
dominions were invaded by SeptimuB Severus, who took 
Ctesiphon and several other important towns, a.d. 198, and 
annexed to the Roman empire the important province of 
Osrhoene. (Bayer, Historia Osrhoene et Edesmna.) Caru- 
calla followed up the successes of his father a.d. 217 [Cara- 
calla]; and though his successor Macrinus made a dis¬ 
graceful peace with the Parthians, thoir power had become 
greatly weakened by the conquests of Verus, Severus, and 
Caracalla. Artaxerxes, who had served with great reputa¬ 
tion in the army of Artabanus, the last king of Parthia, took 
advantage of the weakened state of the monarchy to found a 
new dynasty. He represented himself as a descendant of 
theantient kings of Persia, and called upon the Persians to 
recover their independence. This call was readily responded 
to; a large Persian army was collected; the Parthians were 
defeated in three great battles, and Artaxerxes succeeded to 
all the dominions of the Parthian kings, and became the 
founder of the new Persian empire, which is usually known 
by that of the Sassanid®. 

PARTICIPLE (in Grammar), the name of one of the 
parts of speech into which grammarians have distributed 
the words of a language. The word * participle 1 comes from 
the Latin word • participium,’ which is formed on I lie same 
analogy as * mancipium’ and ‘principium,” and means lite¬ 
rally ‘ part-taking.* It is said, according to the old gram¬ 
marians, to have obtained this name in consequence of its 
partaking of the nature both of the verb and the noun. 
Horne Tookc defines a participle to be a‘verb adjective,’ 
which is pe* haps as good a definition as can be given. 

The English language has only two participles, which are 
usually called present and past. The present participle 
ends in ing. but it originally ended. in and. which is tlu* 
same termination as occurs in the cognate languages, namely, 
ant in the Sanskrit; out in the Greek, as rvnr-ovr-oQ ; ent 
in the Latin, as reg-ent is ; and end in the German, as 
liel end. The term present participle is however nol very 
correct, as it often denotes the continuation of ;.n action or 
a state of being independent of the notion of time. This 
participle is called by some grammarians the active partici¬ 
ple, but it is also passive; thus in the expression ‘lie was 
building the house/ the participle is active; but when we 
say ‘ the house was building,’ it must be regarded as passive. 
In such sentences as the preceding there is no ambiguity, 
but when we say ‘the man was killing,’ the knowledge of 
the subject can alone enable us to determine whether the 
man was active or passive. This ambiguity in the use of the 
participle in ing has led to the modern practice, which is 
gaining ground, of expressing the notion of a passive par¬ 
ticiple by means of the present participle of the verb Mo be’ 
and the past tense of the verb which is to be employed, as 
‘being loved,* ‘being praised,’ &c., which expressions are 
certainly very awkwara and unwarranted by tho usage of 
our best writers, if they arc not absolutely w'rong. 

The other participle in English is used to denote past 
time, and is generally formed by adding en or cd and d. us 
brok-cn. praise-d. &c. 

PARTICLE, which is derived from a Latin word ( parti - 
ruin) meaning a small part, is a term employed in grammar, 
but with rather an uncertain signification. Some of the old 
grammarians included under this name all the parts of 
speech except the verb and the noun, namely, prepositions, 
adverbs, conjunctiorts, and interjections. Words of this 
class are included under the term of 4 particles’ by the 
Arabic grammarians. According to this definition, such 
words as ‘ vchementer,’ 4 unexpectedly,’ &c. would he con¬ 
sidered particles; which is certainly contrary to the common 
notion which we attach to a particle. In fact wo seem to 
regard as particles all those small words which serve to 
make the sense of a proposition more clear and precise, 
though they might sometimes be omitted without rendering 
the meaning unintelligible. To this class of words belong 
the Greek yk, apa. roi, £i), vbv, &c., the English truly , then , 
noiiySc c. 

PARTITION. [Parceners.] 

PARTITION TREATIES wore two treaties concluded 
in the reign of William 111. of England for regulating tho 
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succession to the dominions of the crown of Spain, to each 
of which that king was a principal party. The war with 
France, which had lasted since May, 1689, having been put 
an end to by the several treaties of peaco signed at Ryswick 
by France, England, Spain, and Holland, on the 2pth of 
September, 1697, and by Germany on the 30th of October 
following, the apparently fast approaching death of 
Charles II., king of Spain, threatened to give rise to a new 
general war if the succession to his dominions should not ho 
previously settled by agreement among the lately belli' 
gerent powers. Charles had no issue either by his first wife, 
Maria Louisa of France, who had died in 1690, or by his 
second, who still survived, tlio palatine princess Marianne 
of Neuburg, and no prospect of having any. Nor had he 
any brother. Of two sisters, the elder, Maria Theresa, 
married to Louis XIV. of Franco, had died in 1083, leaving 
a son, Louis, styled the Dauphin; the younger, Margarita 
Theresa, who died in 1673, had left by her husband, the 
emperor Leopold I., a daughter Maria Antonietta, married 
to Maximilian Emanuel, elector of Bavaria, and, she having 
also died in 1692, her heir was her son, the electoral prince 
Joseph Ferdinand. Maria Theresa however had on her 
marriage expressly renounced for herself and her posterity 
all claim of succession to the Spanish crown ; and no doubt! 
had ever been expressed as to the validity of that renuncia-! 
tion, either in France or in Spain. Maria Antonietta had 
also on her marriage made a similar renunciation ; but her 
act had never been confirmed by the king or cortes of Spain, 
and in that country it was generally regarded as of no force. 
Her son, tho electoral prince, therefore was commonly 
looked upon in Spain as the rightful heir of his grand¬ 
uncle ; and this was also the view taken by Charles II. 
himself. It was not that however of the prince’s grand¬ 
father, the emperor Leopold; it was he who, having pre¬ 
tensions of his own to the Spanish succession, had compelled 
his daughter to renounce her maternal inheritance; and 
these pretensions he now brought, forward in opposition to 
those of his grandson. He claimed both as the true heir 
male of Ferdinand and Isabella, the founders of the Spanish 
monarchy, through a genealogy which wc need not stop to 
trace; and nioro especially as the nearest male heir of 
Philip TIL of Spain, the grandfather of Charles II., through 
liis mother Maria, who was a daughter of Philip III. This 
explanation will make sufficiently intelligible the arrange¬ 
ments of the two Treaties of Partition. 

The first was signed at the Hague, by the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries of England, France, and Holland, on the 11th of 
October, 1698. It provided, in substance, that in the event 
of the death of Charles II., the reigning king of Spain, 
without issue, the dauphin of France should have, in full 
satisfaction and extinction of his claims upon the Spanish 
succession, the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, Sancto 
St of ano and the five other small islands on the const of 
Sicily then held by Spain, the town and marquisatc of 
Final, and tho province of Guipu/coa (with the exception of 
any places therein which might be found to lie beyond the 
Pyrenees); that to satisfy the claims of the emperor, the 
duchy of Milan should ho made over to his second son, the 
archduke Charles; and that, with these exceptions, the 
crown of Spain, and all the kingdoms, islands, states, coun¬ 
tries, and places then depending thereon, should be given 
and assigned to the prince, eldest son of the elector of Ba¬ 
varia. In this way the share of the electoral prince, and 
the future extent of tho Spanish dominion, was limited to 
Spain, the Netherlands, and America. It was intended 
that this arrangement, which was made with the greatest 
privacy, should be kept a secret from the court of Madrid; 
hut that court early obtained information of it (probably 
through the French king); the consequence of which was 
that Charles, in the indignation and unwonted vigour to 
which he was roused, made a will, naming the electoral 
prince of Bavaria his universal heir. Only a few weeks 
after this, in February, 1699, the electoral prince died, in 
his eighth year—poisoned, as his father did not hesitate to 
assert, by the contrivance of his own grandfather, the em¬ 
peror. On this was arranged and concluded the Second 
Partition Treaty, between the same three, or rather two, 
powers which had been parties to the first, for William re¬ 
presented both England and the States-General of Holland. 
By this compact# which was signed at London, on tho 3rd of 
March, 1700, tha crown of Spain, with the territories for- 
merly allotted to the electoral prince of Bavaria, was as¬ 
signed to tho archduke Charles Of Austria; and the dauphin 


was to have the same share as before, with the addition of 
the duchies of Lorraino and Bar, which the duke of Lor¬ 
raine was to bo obliged to quit and exchange for the duchy 
of Milan. In his intrigues at the court of Madrid however 
Louis XIV. had consented to substitute for the dauphin and 
liis heirs, tho second son of that prince, Philip, duke of 
Anjou, if ho could secure for him and his descendants the 
entire Spanish succession. At last, on the 2nd of October, 
this same year, tho feeble and long-wavering Charles was 
prevailed upon to sign a will to that effect, lie died on tlie 
3rd of November following. The duko of Anjou was in.- 
mediatcly declared by his grandfather king of Spain and 
the Indies, by tho name of Philip V.; and the contest be¬ 
tween him and Charles of Austria, or, as he called hi instil f, 
Charles III. of Spain, occasioned the general war which 
was only terminated by the peace of Utrecht, in 1713. 

PARTNERSHIP may bo defined to he a contract be¬ 
tween two or more persons for joining together their 
money, goods, labour, and skill, or any or all of them, upon 
an agreement that the gain or loss shall he divided between 
them: mid its object must be some legal trade or transaction. 
The English law of partnership is founded on the com ¬ 
mon law, the so-called law of merchants, and the Roman 
law. By the common law a partner has no power to bind 
his co-partner by deed. By the law of merchants lie has 
power to bind his co-partner by a hill of exchange, and 
there is no survivorship in the partnership stock. From 
the Roman law is derived the principle that a partnership is 
terminated by the death of a partner. (Gains, iii. 155 .) 

If the judges have any doubt about llie custom of mer¬ 
chants, they may send to them to know their custom, as 
they may send for the civilians to know their law: but the 
judges only recognise those customs of merchants that are 
general, not those that are particular usages. 

Wo shall first speak of private unincorporated partner¬ 
ships, to constitute which 110 writing is necessary. The 
acts of the parties, when there is no partnership contract ii 
writing, are the evidence of the contract. Partners may he 
either ostensible, nominal, or dormant. He whose name 
appears to the world as a partner is an ostensible partner. 
An ostensible partner may or may not have an interest in 
the concern ; if lie has no interest in the concern, hut allows 
his name to appear as one of the firm, he is a nominal 
partner; if his name and transactions as a partner are 
purposely concealed from the world, lie is a dormant partner. 
But if his name and transactions are actually unknown to 
the world, he is more properly termed a secret partner. 
Generally speaking, any number of persons may be part¬ 
ners, hut there are some exceptions, which are noticed under 
the head of ‘ Particular Partnerships.’ 

Any person of sound mind and not under any egai 
ability may he a partner. An infant may enter into this, as 
into any other trading contract which may possibly turnout 
to liis advantage. It may however he avoided by him <*n 
coming of age, though the person with whom he contracts 
will be bound. An alien friend may he a trader and sue? in 
personal actions, and may therefore he a partner. But an Kng- 
lishman domiciled in a foreign country at war with England, 
or an alien enemy, cannot be a partner with a person in this 
country ; at least he cannot sue in tins country lor a debt duo 
to the firm. Married women are legally incapacitated f-orn 
entering into the contract of partnership; and although they 
arc sometimes, under positive covenants, entitled to shares in 
banking-houses and other mercantile concerns, yet in these 
cases their husbands are entitled to su h shares, and become 
partners. If parlies share in the profit and loss, they are part¬ 
ners, alt hough one may bring into tin* trade money, another 
goods, and a third labour and skill, wliic 1 was also the rule 
of the Roman law (Gains, iii. 149) ; and where one party is 
sole owner of goods and another sole disposer or manager 
of them, if they share the profits, they are partners in those 
profits. Every man who has a share of tho profits of a trade 
must also hear his share of the loss; for a right to a share 
of the profit legally implies a liability to bear "a share rt f the 
loss. Yet it is not necessary to the partnership, con tract 
that every party should undertake to share the loss, for one 
may stipulate to be free from all liability to loss, and such 
stipulation will hold good as between himself .and his co¬ 
contractors, which was ajso the rule of the Roman law, 
though he will still ho liable to nil those who have dealt with 
tho firm- of which lie is a member. Persons who jointly 
purchase goods are not partners, unless they are jointly con¬ 
cerned in the profit or the produce arising from the sale of 
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then). It. is not necessary that the division of profit and 
loss among partners should be equal: it is sufficient that 
the parlies share the profits, in order to render them part¬ 
ners. If they share the profits, they are by consequence 
bound to share the losses. But to constitute a man a 
partner on the ground of sharing profits, he must have 
an interest in the profits, as a principal in the Him; 
if he only receive a portion of the profits, by way of pay¬ 
ment for bis labour, trouble, or skill as a servant or 
agent of the concern, he is not a partner. Factors and 
brokers who receive a commission out of tho profits of 
goods sold by them are not on that account partners with 
thuir principals; nor are persons who receive a certain share 
of the profits of an adventure, as payment in lieu of wages 
for acting as servants, partners in the adventure; nor even 
arc persons who receive wages in proportion to tho profits 
of the undertaking considered as partners. If a person 
lend money to a firm, and receives an annuity or interest, 
certain as to amount and duration, he is not a partner; but 
if he were to receive an annuity in lieu of tho profits of 
the trade, and determinable on tho event of the trade coas¬ 
ting, it seems that he would be considered as a partner 
with tho grantor of the annuity; or if lie received an an¬ 
nuity varying in amount with the profits, he would be 
clearly a partner in the concern. 

The contract of partnership must bo formed for the pur¬ 
pose of some lawful trade, business, or adventure. If the 
subject of the contract be illegal, there can be no partner¬ 
ship founded upon it, so as to give the contractors a remedy 
against each other, or against third persons, at law or in 
equity; and if there lie an illegal contract of partnership 
which is not executed, but executory only, none who are 
parties to it can by action or suit recover the money advanced 
lor the purpose of establishing the partnership. A contract 
originally entered into fur the purpose of evading the usury 
laws, and not burnt Jit/a with the view of partnership, cannot 
bo supported as a legal contract: nor can a partnership 
between attorneys, where one of them is not duly qualified, 
he sustained. A partnership for importing prohibited 
goods, or making time bargains in the funds, would be held 
illegal and invalid, not less than a partnership for keeping 
a disorderly house, or robbing on the highway, or for acting 
plays within such distance from London as is forbidden by 
statute. 

A person may stipulate not 1o be a partner, but if he 
shares the profit with those with whom he stipulates, lie 
becomes a partner so far as relates to his liability to a third | 
party. And if persons lie known to share the profits of a trade, 
it is presumed that they are partners, and as such, liable to 
all who deal w ilh the firm, whatever be the private agreement i 
among themselves. But they may repel the presumption of 
partnership by showing that, the legal relation of partnership 
among themselves does not exist. If a person allow his 
name to he used in a business, or in any other way consent 
to appeal* as a partner, lie will he so considered with respect 
to oilier persons, whatever may be bis agreement wilh 
the firm; and lie will be equally responsible to third 
parlies w ith the other partners, although he may not receive 
or ho entitled to receive any of the profits. The ground of 
this rule of law is clear and reasonable: a person must he 
considered bound by a contract, if lie act in such a way as 
1o make other contracting parties believe that he is a party 
to the contract; and such is the case w ith a man who allows 
his name to appear as a member of a firm, as to all contracts 
and dealings which are necessary for carrying on the busi¬ 
ness of the firm. 

A partnership at will is one which continues as long as 
the parlies live and are able and willing to continue it: a 
partnership for a fixed term continues for the term if the j 
parties live and are of legal capacity to continue it. A part¬ 
nership at will may he dissolved at any time by tlio expressed 
will of any member of it, a rule which is derived from the 
^yman law, and which is a necessary consequence of tho 
ofNi°f ^ le partnership contract. In such case the 
and thbip * s dissolved immediately upon notico given 
which £ the partners. The effect of such dissolution 
which! all new partnership dealings or contracts; but 
(Tac., nership still continues for the purpose of com- 
Trcjnfsdl contracts already made, and all dealings or 
in wnkiugs already commenced. On such dissolution, 
Ror.artnor is entitled to have the whole partnership 
Trad tho interest in the premises on which the husi- 
"carucd on, converted into money, and to re¬ 


ceive his share of the produce. In all cases, by the 
natural death of a partner, the partnership is dissolved, 
a rule also derived from the Roman law*, as already stated: 
it is also dissolved by a partner's civil death, as his outlawry, 
or attainder for treason or felony; for an outlaw, being dead 
in law, incapable of entering into any contract, bringing any 
suit, or holding any property, a partnership in which he is 
engaged is therefore dissolved; and, strictly speaking, the 
whole property is forfeited to the crown; for as the king 
never becomes joint tenant, or tenant in common with the 
other partner, the crown takes the whole; but this right 
is seldom enforced against creditors or innocertt partners. 
A marriage of a feme-sole trader is fclso a dissolution of a 
partnership at will. A partnership for a term may be dis¬ 
solved before its expiration by the mutual consent of the 
parties, by the decree of a court of equity, or by the bank¬ 
ruptcy, outlawry, or felony of any of tlie partners. A court 
of equity will in some cases dissolve a partnership on tho 
ground of incurable insanity in ono of tho partnership. A 
partner may agree that upon his death the business may he 
carried on beyond the legal period of dissolution in the 
hands of his children or other third parties, but this is pro¬ 
perly an agreement for a now partnership. Partners cannot 
bo relieved from future liabilities to third parties without 
notice to them and to the world in general that the part¬ 
nership has ceased; but in the case of a dormant partner, if 
none of the creditors know that he is a partner, no notice of 
his retirement from the firm is necessary; and if it be known 
to some, notice to such only will be sufficient. On the 
death of a partner, notice of tho dissolution to third parties 
is unnecessary. 

Partners are joint tenants in the stock and all effects; 
ycl there is no survivorship in equity, or, as it has been said, 
at law, in such part of tho stock as is moveable. Upon the 
decease of a partner, his personal representatives become 
entitled to his share of tho moveable stock and effects, and 
they thereupon become in equity, and, as it lias been said, 
at law, tenants in common with the surviving partners. 
If, as is generally the case in the purchase of lands for 
the purposes of a partnership, they arc conveyed to 
the partners as tenants in common, and one of the part¬ 
ners should dio intestate, the legal estate in bis share 
will descend to liis lieir, who will be tenant in common 
wiih the other partners. If the lands were conveyed 
lo them as joint tenants, there will be no survivorship 
in equity; and it becomes then a question whether, upon 
the deal li of a joint trader, who, with his partners, has so 
purchased lands for the purpose of the trade, his share will 
descend for the benefit of his heir or his next of kin; and llie 
belter opinion seems to be, although the point has never 
been derided, that although the legal estate in frcclm' ‘ 
property purchased by partners for the purposes of their 
trade will go in the ordinary course of descent, yet the 
equitable interest will be litdd to be part of the partner¬ 
ship stock, and distributable as personal estate. It is 
scarcely necessary to observe, that upon tho purchase of 
lands, they may he expressly conveyed so as to be always 
held as real estate, and descend to the heirs of the several 
partners. 

It sometimes happens that one person supplies goods 
for an adventure, and another only his time, trouble, 
and credit; yet if in the agreement between tlie parties 
there are words which imply a joint undertaking, those 
words are evidence of an intention lo share jointly the 
goods and also tho profits of them. 

There is an implied obligation, in tlio absence of express 
stipulation, among partners to use the property fur the 
benefit of all of them: and any fraud on the part of 
ono partner, either by misapplication of the partnership 
fund or in any other way, is a matter of which a court of 
equity will take cognizance. No partner has a right to 
engage in any business or speculation which must neces¬ 
sarily deprive the partnership of his time, skill, and labour, 
because it is the duty of each to devote himself to the in¬ 
terest of the firm. It is tlie duly of each partner to keep 
precise accounts, and to have them always ready for the in¬ 
spection of his co-purtner. Each partner is liable to the 
performance of all contracts of his co-partners, in the same 
manner as if entered into personally by himself, provided 
they relate to matters which are within the objects and 
purposes of tho partnership. If the parties to the contract 
of partnership do not regulate it by express stipulation 
amongst themselves, the contract, with its duties and obli- 
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gations, will bo implied and enforced by tlio rules of law 
applicable to persons in such relative situations; and where 
the contract does not reach all the duties and obligations, 
such omissions will be supplied by the same rules of law* 
Though partners may have entered into a written agreement 
which specifies the terms on which the joint concern is to 
he carried on, yet, if there be such a course of dealing as 
leads to the conclusion that they have agreed to change the 
terms of tho original written agreement, they will be con¬ 
sidered to have done so. For instance, if the agreement 
he that no partner shall draw or accept a bill of exchange 
in his own name, without the concurrence of all the others, 
yet, if they afterwards adopt a practice of nermitting one 
of them to draw or accept bills without tne concurrence 
of the others, it will be held that, they have bo far 
varied the terms of the original agreement. The transac¬ 
tions of partners are always to he looked to in order to de¬ 
termine between them, even against the written articles, 
what clauses in those articles will not bind them. It is im¬ 
possible 1o state all the varieties of stipulation which are 
introduced into partnership articles; it will bo sufficient to 
repeat that within tlio limits before laid down, the parties 
may enter into such stipulations as they please. 

One partner may maintain an action of covenant against 
his co-partner, whether the covenant be for the payment of 
money or the performance of any act for commencing or 
establishing the partnership, or for the performance of any 
of the articles after the partnership has commenced; and 
if adequate compensation for the breach cannot bo had ut 
law, a court of equity w ill enforce a specific performance of 
the covenant itself. Courts of law do not allow actions of 
debt by one partner against another for money due upon 
simple contract, as for money laid out by one partner for 
the purposes of the partnership. The partner who is 
aggrieved must therefore enforce his remedy by action of 
account, or by an application to a court of equity, by filing 
a bill for an account and a dissolution of tlio partnership. 
A partner cannot maintain an action of debt against his 
co-partner for work and labour performed, or money ex¬ 
pended on account of the partnership; if therefore helms 
a claim upon his co-partner for a sum of money due on 
account of the partnership, hut not constituting the balance 
of a separate account, or a general balance of all accounts, 
Jus only mode of recovering the amount is by an action of 
account, or by a bill in a court of equity praying for an ac¬ 
count, and usually also for a dissolution. If it turn out 
that an undertaking is impracticable, as if a machine, tor 
the working of which the partnership was entered into, will 
not answer the purposes intended, and so the object of the 
parties is frustrated, or if either parly commit fraud, or gross 
acts of carelessness or waste in the administration of the 
partnership, the party aggrieved has a right to a dissolution, 
and the same will ho decreed in equity. A partner is also 
entitled to an aeeoiuit of the partnership assets against his 
co-partner, but it was formerly held that he could not have 
it pending the partnership. If therefore lie tiled his h 
for an account, it was also necessary to pray lbr a dis¬ 
solution. It is now considered that a partner may have 
such an account on stating a proper case, without asking 
lbr a dissolution; but, considering tlio circumstances under 
which a partner files a bill for an account of partnership 
dealings, it will seldom happen that it will be his interest 
not to pray for a dissolution of the partnership. Where 
one partner has committed such breaches of duty as 
would warrant a decree for a dissolution a court of equity 
will interfere summarily by injunction: as where one part¬ 
ner lias involved the partnership in debt, or has himself be¬ 
come insolvent, the court will restrain him from drawing, 
accepting, or indorsing bills in tlio name of tlio firm, from 
receiving the partnership debts, and from continuing to 
carry on the business by entering into new contracts. It 
will also restrain an action brought by one partner against 
liis co-partner on a separate aud private account, upon pay¬ 
ment by tlio latter of the money into court. So it will re¬ 
strain the application of the partnership property to a use 
not warranted by the articles; or an execution against the 
partnership property for the separate debt of one partner. 
A court of equity will appoint a receiver where one partner 
excludes another from taking such part in the concern as he 
is entitled to take, aud will do this even w'ith a view to the 
continuation of the co-partnership, if it is for the benefit of the 
complaining partner, although such a step is usually taken 
with a view to a dissolution and winding up of the partner¬ 


ship affairs. Whether tho party applying for a receiver 
wish a continuance or dissolution of the partnership, ho 
must make out such a case to induce the court to interfere, 
as would authorise a decree for a dissolution. 

Generally speaking, one partner lias an implied authority 
to bind tho firm by contracts relating to the partnership 
and he can do this by mere verbal or written agreements 
or by negotiable securities, such as bills of exchange and 
promissory notes. One partner may pledge the credit of the 
firm to any amount; but there are some exceptions to this 
rule. A dormant partner i3 in all cases liable for tho con¬ 
tracts of the firm during the time that he is actually a part¬ 
ner ; and u nominal partner is in tho same manner liable 
during the time that ho holds himself out to the world as 
a partner. Partners can make no arrangements among 
themselves which w ill limit or prevent their ordinary re¬ 
sponsibilities to third parlies. The power of ono partner, 
above alluded to, to bind his co-partner, is implied in law, 
no express authority from the latter being necessary for 
that purpose; and in the case of bills of exchange, it exists 
by custom which has been judicially recognised. Ono 
partner may give a guarantee for himself anil his partners, 
and the linn will be bound by it, if il bo made in a mailer 
relating to the partnership. The act and assurance of one 
partner, made with reference to business transacted by the 
firm, will bind all the partners. A partner will also be 
liable in respect of a fraud committed by his co-partner, if 
committed in the capacity of partner, in contracts relating 1o 
tho co-partnership, made with innocent third persons. 
Thus, if a partner purchase goods such as are used iu tho 
business, and fraudulently convert them to his own ipo, the 
innocent partner, provided there be no collusion betw een the 
seller and the buyer, is liable fotf the price of the articles. 
But partners are not, liable for the wrongs of each other, 
j excepting where one partner acts as the servant of the rc.-t, 
in which case the whole of the partners are liable to tin; con¬ 
sequences of anv wrong ho may do ; and they mav he pro¬ 
ceeded against altogether, or one may he sued alone for lli> 
whole of tlio damage done. One partner has no implied 
authority to bind Ins co-partner by deed, yet if lie execute 
a deed on behalf of the lirm, in the presence of and with 
the consent, of his co-partners, it will hind the firm. It seems 
that, a release by one of several partners to a debtor of the 
firm binds the firm ; hut if such release be fraudulent, it will 
beset aside by a court of equity ; and even a court of law will 
interfere to prevent a fraudulent re lea no from being pleaded. 

Where no lime is mentioned in the deed of partnership 
for its commencement, the liabilities of the firm will com¬ 
mence from the date of the deed ; hut in adventures, unless 
the parties have previously held thenix Ives out as partners, 
the liabilities commence from the time fixed by the contract. 
An in-conimg partner is not liable fur debts contracted before 
he joined the linn, but if lie pay any of the old debts nr inlcrc* ( 
upon them, or does other special arts, he may render him¬ 
self liable in equity. In an adventure an in-coming part¬ 
ner is not liable for the price of the goo Is. When :*.;) in¬ 
fant partner comes of age, and dors not disaffirm the part¬ 
nership, if he winJi to a\oid being liable for tho lip urn 
debts, ho must give tlm creditors noP.ee of bis oi.-aliinn- 
anee: but fur tin; part contracts be cannot lv* sued mil* .* s 
be promise to pay, or bis ratification of the debts coinracti d 
in infancy be made iu writing. On the rctireine.it of an 
ostensible partner, notice of Lis retirement, must he given, 
or lie will he liable to the creditors of the continuing firm 
for .subsequent, contracts made lq them, and such notice is 
usually given in tlio Gazette: lei: notice in the Gazette 
will nut hind creditors who are not shown to him; .seen the 
notice. Third person.; have a claim agaiusl a dormant 
partner for contracts cut end into by P’e linn while he 
was a partner. This claim is founded oil such dormant 
partner being actually a partner; i.r.a therefore it is’un¬ 
necessary, on the dissolution of a partnership between 
an ostensible and a dormant partner, to give not in- of 
dissolution to the creditors, in order to protect th lal ter L mu 
subsequent contracts; fur when the dormant panne:- has 
ceasei to he a partner, he is relieved from all future I 

It; is collected from the majority of ca-c* parim r- 

ship contract is joint (not joint and several) b-' i::« ! Liw ;md 
in equity. Upon the death of a partner ImcmI *.e :!;•■• 1* gal 
remedy against him in respect to the joint e.miract. n extin¬ 
guished, and the creditor can maintain an action against 
the surviving partners only. But the rule of equity as ap¬ 
plicable to partners with respect to third pi ties was cunsi- 
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dcrcil to bo that the joint debts shpuld bo satisfied out of 
the joint estate; if that were insufficient, then subject 
to the claims of their separate creditors out of their se¬ 
parate estates proportionally; and if any of them were 
insolvent, then out of the remaining separate estates propor¬ 
tionally. But the case of Devayncs v. Noble (1 Mcr., 529), 
since affirmed on appeal by Lord Brougham (2 R. & M. 495), 
has established the principle that a partnership contract is 
several as well as joint; and that a partnership creditor may 
have recourso for full payment to the estate of a deceased 
partner. And the same judge (Sir W. Grant) who decided 
that case, declared that a partnership debt has been treated 
in equity as the several debt of each partner, though at law 
it is only the joint debt of all. By this decision it appears 
that u joint creditor on the-death of one partner obtains a 
more advantageous remedy against his estate than he would 
have had against his separate estate if living. But it seems 
doubtful whether this point can ho considered as finally 
settled. 

It has been before said that notice of the decease of a 
partner to the creditors of the firm is not necessary to freo 
his estate from future liability; but it is otherwise if one of 
the surviving partners be executor of the deceased. A de¬ 
ceased partner sometimes directs his executors to continue 
the trade; in that case his estate will be liable to the extent 
to which he directs his assets to be employed. If the 
executor exceed that limit, lie becomes personally respon¬ 
sible. 

In actions by partners, all the partners may, and all 
ostensible partners must, joiu as plaintiffs, unless the con¬ 
tract upon which iho action is brought be in writing under 
seal, when only those partners who arc included can sue 
thereon. But if a contract not under seal be made by 
some, for the benefit of thcpisclvcs and others, those 
for whose benefit it is made, as well as those whose 
names appear on the contract, may sue. Parties to a 
legal partnership cannot recover upon an illegal contract, 
although its illegality, at the time it was made, were 
only known to one of the members of the firm. Persons 
who may legally be partners in foreign countries, as hus¬ 
band and wife, cannot sue here as partners, for by the law of 
F.ugland husband and wife are nut permitted to sue as 
partners. On the other hand, partners trading abroad in 
such a manner as to make a partnership here, may sue as 
partners for consignments sent, to this country, though they 
cannot sue as partners at the place of trading by reason of 
the particular law of that place. The construction of con¬ 
tracts is governed by the laws of the country in which they 
are made; but remedies must he pursued by the means 
pointed out by the law of the country whose tribunals are 
appealed to. The laws of the country where the contract 
was made can only have a reference to the nature of the 
contract, not to the mode of enforcing it. If partners have 
occasion to prefer an indictment relating to tho partner¬ 
ship property, such property may be stated in the indictment 
as belonging to one of them by name, and to another 
or others, as the case may be. But though it is not 
necessary to name all the partners, yet wherp there arc 
other partners, that fact should appear in the indictment, 
or the prisoner must be acquitted. 

A whole firm may become bankrupt, or some or one only 
of the partners may become so, whilst the remaining mem¬ 
bers may be solvent; but those only of the partners who have 
committed acts of bankruptcy are to he deemed bankrupts; 
and to constitute two or more bankrupts under a single fiat, 

lore must be evidence of joint trading. Upon the bank¬ 
ruptcy, the whole of the bankrupt's property vests absolutely 
in the assignees, who have the same remedy by action for the 
recovery of tl«. ’ebts due to the bankrupt, and for the redress 
of all civil injuries with respect to the property passing to them 
under the fiat, as the bankrupt would have had if no fiat had 
issued. Accordingly, when the bankruptcy is separate, the 
solvent partners join with the assignees in an action for the 
recovery of the joint, debts. On the bankruptcy of one 
partner, the solvent partners become tenants in common 
with tho assignees of all tho partnership effects. Upon the 
bankruptcy of one partner, under a separate fiat issued 
against him, his assignees take all his separate property and 
all his interest in the joint property: and if a joint fiat issue 
against all, the assignees take all the joint properly, and all 
Iho separate property of each individual partner. Joint 
estate is that in which the partners are jointly interested for 
the purposes of the partnership at the time of the bank. 


ruptcy. Separate estate is that in which the partners arc 
each separately interested at that time. J oint debts are those 
for which an action, if brought, must be brought against all 
the partners constituting the firm; in all cases therefore 
when a partner becomes liable for a debt contracted by his 
copartners, a joint debt is created, and the creditor is a joint , 
creditor of the firm. Separate debts are those for which 
the creditor can have his remedy at law against that partner 
only who contracted them. 

Particular Partnerships , Joint-Stock Companies , Banks, 
Mmes > and Ships. 

Joint-stock companies aro such companies as are unin¬ 
corporated, and which trade upon a joint stock. All trading 
associations, however numerous, and although unsupported 
by charter or act of parliament, are legal, provided their pur¬ 
poses be legal, and provided they do not attempt to exer¬ 
cise tho privileges of a corporation, such as the power of 
making their shares transferable at the will of the holder. 
If a man execute the deed of settlement of a company or 
association of individuals, or if by his letters or admissions 
it can be proved that he was really a partner according to 
the terms of that deed ; or if he bo proved to have done acts 

of management; or if he become a director, or otherwise hold 

himself out to the world as a partner, he is legally a partner 
in the company. The most conclusive evidence of partner¬ 
ship is the signing of the deed of settlement. But the 
signing of a prospectus of an intended company does not 
make a man liable to third persons. 

The partners in joint-stock companies are of two classes : 
one consist.3 of directors, trustees, and others who arc 
actively employed in conducting the concern; the other, of 
a number of persons who take little or no part in its ma¬ 
nagement, and many of whom become shareholders for tho 
sake only of a profitable'investment of their money. Tho 
! general conduct of the trade falls upon the directors, while 
J the more particular transactions are usually managed by 
I paid agents who arc not shareholders. The funds and other 
j property of the company are vested in the trustees. Tho 
j deed of settlement is a covenant made between a few of the 
. shareholders chosen as trustees for that purpose, and the 
jolliers; by which each of the latter covenants with the 
| trustees, and each of the trustees covenants with the rest of 
the shareholders, for the due performance of a series of 
articles which are specifically * et forth, and which point 
nut. the duties of the trustees, directors, and auditors; de¬ 
fine their powers, and all other necessary matters. In all 
matters which might have been provided by the deed, but 
are not, I lie general law of partnership prevails. Unless 
therefore there be a stipulation to the contrary, every pro¬ 
prietor has a right to have free access at all times to the 
books of the company, 

It follows from the nature of partnerships that a partner 
cannot assign his interest so as to maker a stranger a partner, 
j In order therefore that the shareholders of a trading eom- 
j pany may be able to do this, there must be a provision to that 
effect in the deed. But as these shares cannot be legally 
transferred at the sole will of the holder, provisions must bo 
inserted in the deed for giving due notice to the directors of 
the intended transfer or assignment. If a party having 
signed the deed wishes to retire from the concern, lie must 
conform to the stipulations of the deed, which usually pro¬ 
vides that any proprietor shall be permitted to retire upon 
payment of a certain sum in respect of his share, and upon 
1 giving notice to the directors. Tho legatees or next of kin 
j of a shareholder become beneficially entitled to his interest 
in the company upon his decease, but neither they nor his 
executors or administrators will be entitled to stand in his 
situation as a partner, unless permitted to do so by the deed 
of settlement. 

Tho private property, to its full extent, of every member 
of un unincorporated trading company is liable for the whole 
debts of the company. The most important object to be 
gained by an act of parliament for a joint-stock company is 
by the clause which enables it to sue and be sued through 
the medium of one of its officers; without which advantage 
the difficulties attendant upon suits by or against such com¬ 
panies are beyond calculation. The Court of Chancery 
however seems inclined to diminish the difficulties, for (in 
Taylor v. Salmon, 4 M. & C. 134) it was held that in a suit 
by the directors of a joint-stock company on behalf of them¬ 
selves and all other shareholders to have the benefit of an 
agreement entered into by an agent of the company, it is 
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not necessary that all the shareholders should be made 
parties. * 

With respect to banks, in the several acts of parliament 
relating to them restrictions arc put upon the number of 
partners in those of a private nature, or, in other words, in 
private banks; but these restrictions have been in a great 
degree removed. Formerly no more than six persons could 
carry on the business of banking* but by 7 George IV., 
e. 46, more thau six may do so in England, sixty-flye miles 
from London, provided they have no house of business or 
establishment as bankers itTLondon. Every member of the 
co-partnership is responsible for all tho debts of the com¬ 
pany : they must not draw bills for less than 50/. upon any 
person living within sixty-five miles of London, and they 
must deliver to the stamp-office a statement of the names 
and places of abode of ail the members, and also a list of 
their officers. Thev must also, by their secretary or other 
proper officer, send to the stainp-otfice a statement of the 
change of every officer, and of the names of all who cease 
to be proprietors or become new proprietors during the 
year. In Ireland, under the provisions of 1 and 2 

George IV., c. 72, private banks may consist of more than 

six partners, if situate more than fifty Irish miles from 

Dublin. In Scotland there is no restriction of tho number 
of partners. 

A partnership in the working of a mine is considered by 
courts of equity as a partnership in a trade, and therefore 
subject to the usual rules as to partnership. 

The legal condition of part-owners of ships is considered 
under Ship. 

The chief rules of Roman law as to partnership may be 
collected from Gains, iii. 148-154; Dig., xvii, tit. 2; Cicero, 
Pro Publio Quint io. 

(Collyer ‘On Partnership.’) 

PARTRIDGE. [Pkri)icid.k.] 

PARTRIDGE WOOD, a kind of wood much esteemed 
for cabinet-work on account of its beautiful variegated and 
hatched appearance, is commonly said to be furnished by 
the Ileisteria coccinca of botanists, a small inelegant tree, 
about twenty feet high, found in Martinique by the side of 
torrents; but this appears to be a mistake which has arisen 
out of the name given to Ileisteria in that colony. In the 
corrupt French of Martinique it is called Jiois Penlri.r , a 
name which, as Jacquin tells us, does not signify partridge* | 
wood, but Partridge-pot, hois being used for pois; and the 
name is given to the plant, not because of the variegated 
wood resembling a partridge’s wing, but because the wild j 
pigeons are fond of the berries. Partridge-wood is said by 
Guibourt, who docs not however give any authority for the 
statement, to be really a product of Cayenne, where it forms 
a tree 60 feet high, and is called Boeo. Of this plant, called 
by Aublet Bocoa provacansis , an account will be found in 
that author's Plan tea de la Guiane Franpaisc , Supp., p. 38, 
t. 391 ; but it is now wholly unknown to botanists, its very 
name being omitted even in the most complete botanical 
systems. Aublet says it is found in the woods of Caux; 
and he supposes that its hard heart-wood would be a good 
material for the blocks or pulleys used in machinery; but he 
says nothing of its being exported to Europe. 

PA'RTULA, a genus established by Ferussac for a form 
of the family Co/imacca, Lam. ( Aunculacea of Ferussac). 

Generic Character.—Animal elongated, demicylindiical; 
tentacles two, cylindrical and retractile, occllated at their 
summit. Ovoviviparous. Terrestrial. 

Shell oval, pointed; spire conical, last whorl tumid, and 
longer thau the rest put together; spiral whorls four to six. 
Aperture straight in the direction of the axis, short, some¬ 
times toothed or furnished with elevated plates; peristome 
commonly very much reflected, with the edges on the same 
vertical plane; columellar side of the aperture callous at its 
base. Dextral or sinistrul. 

In addition to the species described by M. do Ferussac, 
Broderip has described some brought home by Mr. Cuming, 
and collected by him in the islands (Polynesia) Oheatuioa 
and Huaheine, principally on the Te plant and on bushes. 

( Zool . Proc., 1832; Muller, Synopsis , 1830.) 

P ARU S. [T itmous k.] 

PARU'TA, PA'OLO, born at Venice, in 1340, of a pa¬ 
trician family, studied in the university of Padua, and after¬ 
wards entered on the career of diplomacy. In 1562 he 
accompanied the Venetian ambassador, who was sent to 
Vienna to congratulate Maximilian Jil. on his accession to 
tho throne. On his return he stopped at Trento, where tho 
P. C., No. 1076. 


council was then assembled, and where ho conceived the 
plan of his dialogues on political life, ‘Della Perfezione 
della Vita Polilica Lihri 111.,* in which he introduces two 
prelates of the council as tho interlocutors., On his return 
to Venice, he filled several official stations in the service of 
his country, and in the year 1592 was sent ambassador to 
Pope Clement VIII. at Rome. He was there instrumental 
in persuading the pontiff to grant absolution to Henri IV. 
of France, and thus reconciling the latter with the church 
of Rome. (Andrea Morosini, Storia Vcneta , b. xv.) While 
at Rome, he says, a change took place in his ideas, which 
had till then been turned towards ambition and worldly pur¬ 
suits. He asked himself, ‘What am I doing in this world? 
what am I thinking of? and what do I expect in the end T 
Tho process and result of his self-examination, in which he 
recapitulated the whole of his past conduct, he has given us 
in his ‘Soliloquy,* published at the end of his ‘Discorsi 
Politici,* which forms a useful moral treatise. 

Before ho went to Rome he was appointed historiographer 
to the republic, in which capacity lie continued the history 
of his country from 1513, whore his predecessor Luigi Con- 

larini had left it. Tho • Istoria Veneziana dal 1513 al 1531 

of Paruta is divided into twelve bonks. A distinguished 

Italian critic, Apostolo Zeno, says of this work, that‘the 
author has fulfilled the duties of a grave and able historian, 
both in respect to the veracity of his narrative und the dig¬ 
nity of ills style.* Paruta also wrote a separate history 
of tho eventful war of the Venetians against the Turks in 
the island of Cyprus in 1570-72, in three honks. The his¬ 
tories of Paruta are not mere dry narratives of political 
or military events; they are intermixed with information 
aiul reflections concerning the civil history of the people, 
and the customs, manners, and opinions of the age. That 
branch of political knowledge now known by the name of 
statistics, was attended to at Venice much sooner than in 
any other modern state, and Paruta had early applied him¬ 
self to it. 

Paruta’s ‘Political Discourses,* in two hooks, are a series 
of disquisitions upon the history of Greece and Rome, as 
well as upon various passages of modern history, and de¬ 
serve, for their impartiality and statesmanlike penetration, 
to be put by the side of Machiavolli’s ‘ Discourses on Livy. 
Montesquieu is said to have availed himself of Partita's 
4 Discourses’ in the composition of his works. (Corniani, 
Scroti della Le Herat urn Italiaua , art. ‘Paruta.*) 

Paruta, after returning from his embassy at Rome, was 
made n knight and procurulorc of St. Mark, and shortly 
after died at Venice, in 159s. 

PAS DK CALAIS, a department in the northern part of 
France, bounded on the north-east and east by the depart¬ 
ment of Nord; on the north-west and west by the Strait of 
Dover (called by the French Pas de Calais, from which the 
department takes its name), aiul the English Channel tor La 
Mancho); and on the south by the department of Somme. 
The form is irregular, having its greatest length from Capo 
Gris-Noz, at its north-western extremity, to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bapuumo, at its south-eastern extremity, 87 milt;*., 
and its greatest breadth from the mouth of the Aa to that, 
of the Authie, nearly 50 miles. The area is estimated at 
2538 square miles, being considerably above the average 
area of the French departments, and rather less than (lie 
area of the English county of Devon (25*5 square miles). 
The population, in 1831, was 655,215 ; in 1830, it was 
664,654; showing an increase in five years of 9439,und giving 
nearly 2G2 inhabitants to a square mii ■. In amount and 
density of population it is very far above the average of F. auee, 
and is exceeded in either respect by very few ot the French 
departments; it is far superior to Devonshire. Arras, tint 
chief town, is about 100 miles north by cas, of Paris in a 
direct line, or 108 miles through Scnlis. lloye, Perunne, 
and Bapaume. 

A ridge of high ground separating the streams which How 
into the English Channel from those which fall into the 
North Sea enters the department near its south-eastern ex¬ 
tremity, and for some distance runs westward, keepim; ”< ;u- 
tho southern border; it then turns more to the north "'c*t, 
ai d terminates in the high cliffs of Cape Gris-Ncz, between 
Calais and Boulogne. The department is comprehended m 
the chalk district which surrounds the Paris basin, and the 
cliffs of Gris-Nez, which are composed of chalk, hear a 
close resemblance to those of Dover. These (‘lifts extend 
for a few miles on each side of the headland ; in some other 
. parts the coast is low, and defended from the sea at high 

11 vol. xvii.—2 y 
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water by a natural barrier of sandy downs. The harbours 
are f'rw, and none of them good, being encumbered with 
sand or the debris of the (dills, Boulogne and CuUiU are 
the principal. The mineral treasures of the department 
comprehend limestone, sandstone, potters'-earth, some va¬ 
rieties of marble, coal, and peat. There is only one coal pit, 
which in 1*34 gave employment to 1 (i 5 labourers, of whom 
1J8 worked in the pit. Tim quantity of coal produced that 
year was 4461 tons; in 1835 the product; was 3736 tons. 
There was, in 1*34, one ironwork, containing seven forges 
for making wrought-nvn: Coal and coke were the fuel em¬ 
ployed. 

Tin? rivers ami streams rise chiefly on the norlh-iv. dern 
slope of lli.it iidje. of high land which traverses the de¬ 
partment. Tim Sen-'V, t'ne Searpe, and the Lys are 
feed* in of the Intrant, or Schelde. The Si.nsce rises near 
H*»l luiiiite, and Hows imrth-ea-t If) miles to L'Kcluse, on 
iheh -rdei of the department of Nurd, and then eastward 
along the border lor about six miles more. It receives the 
C 'ojeitil and tin* JI iruiidcllc. The Searpe rises between St. 
Pul and Aitmn, ami Hows east to Arras, just above which it 
reel\ei the (!y. At Arras i’ becomes navigable, and Hows 
still eastward past Vilry t > l)ouay in the department of 
Nurd. Its whole course hi ihe department of Pas do Calais 
may he estimated at. 26 mile.-, for more than half of wlmdi 
it is navigable. 'The Lys ri-c-i i.oar Frugcs, and Hows north- 
cast pwM Therouenue to Aire, where it is made navigable, 
and tlows eastward into the department of Nurd. It after¬ 
wards skirts for a diovt distance the b emdary of the two 
departments. 'Hu* Na\c and the Clarence unite anjl tlow 
into the L\ ,; and tie* t.awo, wtiieh kcrumes liavigahh; at 
Hethun**, falls into the. ;;iiih' river. r l'\te Kuwh'-z tlo\\-« into 
thf D. olc, a tnlmtaiN « l the Lys belonging to the depart- 
ou nt of N'»rd. The \ » »i''i , s between Montreuil and St. 
Omer. tl .w . p\.-l St O.ner t• > I In* h mndaiy of the d< jnit- 
ineot, and 1 a I . 11 L • ihe nunl:> i y i u !• i ihe sea r» t (have- 
h 11’i whole * ■ ... r e unbuilt .'m mihs: it is navigable 

!t ■>;n SI. Ooirf, 

'file nuh no tie* (Mitheru ‘.dope are the Liaue, the 
t imhe, and the Amine, the last of winch srparaVs this 
dep.n tonmt limn that ef Somum. The Liaue, w ho h is very 
•■in ill, ll-'U'* ml'* ihe h.iihairnf Boulogne. The Gauche 
ii <■ ; ii"l fir h mil fl.e head of Ihe Sr;ii|v. and has a norlh- 
wesiw-ud i oiiiso ofah.iiil I ! miles pa l lie-din, Montreuil, 
anr/ Kfap/c-,: if id rnwgahle frmn Monheiiil to till? sea, 
nhitiil .s miles. 11 receives the Ternui-v (which in some 
map; is ahn eafled Caui'/ie) from the neighbourhood of St. 
1*>I. The . 1 f j f /i jn rise.i j ii 4 *»n the bolder of 1 lie department, 
ami luii the first few' miles of its course in that of Nuinme. 
/t then touches the border again, and Hows north-west into 
the sea. Its whole course is above .01) miles, but no part of 
it i; navigable. 

The Calais and Fit. Outer canal extends from Calais to the 
Aa, by the navigation of which it communicates with St. 
Oilier: it has two short, branches, the canals of Guinea and 
of Arc!res. From Si. Omer the line of inland navigation is 
continued by the N out-Fosse canal to Aire; and from Aire 
by another canal to La Ihnsce, just within the department 
of Not'd. Part of the Haute Deule navigation between 
Diiuay and Lille (Nord) passes through this department 
east of Lens. The whole of the inland navigation of the 
department is thus given in the official statements {Stalls- 
iique rfe la France ):— 


l<ivi*rs. 

Milrfl. 

Canals. 

Miles. 

Aa 

. 19 

Calais and St. Omer canal • 

J8.J 

Gauche 

. 7} 

Gnines branch . • 

4 

L-iwe , 

. 9 

Ardres ditto . . • 

3 

Lys . 

. lift 

Neuf-Fos.sc canal 

BJ 

Searpe . 

. 16 

Aire and La Bassfe canal . 

24 



Ilauto Deule canal 

11 


57 

Total of canal navigation 

G7 



Total of river navigation 

57 


road from Paris to Calais enters the department by a bridge 
over the Authie at Nampont, and passes by Montreuil, 
Samer, and Boulogno. Another and more inland road to 
Calais par ses by Ilcsiliu, Frugcs, Fauquemberg, St. Omci, 
and Avdres. One road to Dunkerque passes by St. Pul, 
Pei lies, Lillers, and Aire; anil another by Bupaume, Anas, 
Bethune, and Lillers, whore it joins the other road. There 
are llircu roads to Lille, one by St. Pol, Bethune, and Lti 
Bassce; the second by Arras and Lens; and the third and 
principal one by Gambia}', which just crosses the c?nsteni 
extremity of the department. There are cross-roads from 
Montreuil by Hcsdin, St. Pol, and Arras to Carnbray; from 
Boulogne by St. Omer, Aire, Lillers, Bethune, and Lens to 
Doiuiy; from Calais by Gravelines to Dunkerque; and 
there’are roads from Arras to Bethune, to Ixms, to Douay 
(Nord), and to Doulens and Abbeville. A road from Pans 
by Amiens to Gambia) passes through Bupaume. 

The climate of 1 ho department is changeable; the soil is 
generally fertile, and well cultivated. The farms are of 
greater extent and the agricultural operations are carried 
on on a larger scale than is usual in France. The area of the 
department is estimated at more than 1,(300,000 acres, and 
nearly four-fifths of it are under the plough. The grain 
principally cultivated is wheat, the produce of which is more 
than three times as great as this average produce of the 
French dcpartm?nts: in rye and masiin, as well as in 
| barley, the produce is considerably below the average, ami 
; in oats little more than one-third of the average. From Wie 
! great preponderance of the wheat crop, the grain harvest is 
j however, as a whole, nearly double the average of the other 
I departments. Potatoes are cultivated to a considerable ex- 
: tent; and in the northern part of the department, where the 
; husbandry is assimilated to that of the department of Noid, 

I colza, rape, and other oleaginous plants are much grown, 
i as who hod-reel for the manufacture of sugar. The refuse, 

1 a Her the extraction of the sugar, is used lbr sheep fed, and 
! is so valuable as to pay for a large part, of labour of liianu 
j facturing the sugar. The meadow land comprehends more 
j than ICO,000 acres, and there are 40,000 acres of heath or 
| other open pasture-ground. The number of horses is nearly 
; lliree limes the average number in the French departments 
j the excess is owing to their being employed more extensively 
than usual mthe labours of agriculture. In the number of 
cows and heifers this department has also a great predomi 
nance, hut in the number of hulls and oxen it. falls very short. 
On tin* w hole, the number of horned cattle is considerably 
abuse the average of the departments; anil the same is the 
case with sheep, of which many are merinos, or of the long- 
wool led English breeds. Swine and poultry arc abundant 
j The woodlands occupy about 100,001) acres, hut are not sul‘ 
ficicnt to supply the department with fuel. A considerable 
quantity of coal is imported from the department of 
Nord and from Belgium. Orchards are very general, and 
occupy from 45,000 to 50,000 acres. The climate does not 
admit the growth of the vine. Wine, imported from the 
other department, and beer, are the common beverage of 
the inhabitants. 

The department is divided into six arrondissemens, as 
follows:— 

Area in Population. 

Sq. Miles. 1831. 1836. 

Arras S.E. 525 163,072 163,032 

Bthhuue N.E. 367 131,844) 131,973 

St. Omer N. 419 103,073 106,020 

St. Pol S. 437 80,670 80,506 

Boulogne N.W. 364 98,099 105,465 

Montreuil S.W. 436 77,846 78,658 


2538 


655,215 664,654 


Total of inland navigation 124 
The department is traversed by thirteen government roads 
(Routes fioyales), having an aggregate length of 423 miles, 
Hz. 232 miles in good repair and 191 miles out of repair; 
•....t by forty-four roads under the direction of the depart¬ 
mental authorities {Routes Departmcnlules) % having an ag¬ 
gregate length of 21 7 miles, viz. lot in good repair, 58 but 
of repair, and 58 unfinished. The principal roads are those 
from Paris to Calais, Dunkerque, and Lille. The main 


The number of cantons or districts, each under a justice 
of the peace, is 43 ; the number of communes 903, viz. iu 
the arrondissement of Arras 211, of B6thune 142, of »St. 
Omer 117, of St. Pol 193, of Boulogne 99, and of Mont- 
reuil 141. 

In the arrondissement of Arras are—Arras, the capital of 
the department, (population in 1831, 23,419; in 1836, 23,483) 
[Auras] and Vitry (population 2276 town, 2310 whole com¬ 
mune), on the Searpe; Bupaume (population 3071 town, 
3195 whole commune), near the source of the Senstfo [B.\- 
paumk] ; Oisy (population 2116 town, 2148 whole commune), 
near the Ilirondellc; and Pas, near the source of the 
Authie. Peat is dug ki the neighbourhood of Oisy. Pas 
has oil-presses and tan-yards; some manufactures of cotton 
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yarn and cotton velvet aro carried on. There are twelve fairs 
in the year. The population is about. 1000. 

In the urrondissoment of Bcthunc arc—Bcthune (popula¬ 
tion in 1831, GS89; in 1836, 6805) [Bkthune], lloudain, 
and La Veil fie, on or near the Lawe; Lens (population 
2551 ), near the Souchcz ; IIonin-Lietard (population 3006), 
between Lens and Douay; Carvin-Epinoy (population 4264 
town, 4995 whole commune), between Lens and Lille; 
Lillers (population 2312 town, 46*21 whole commune), and 
St. Venant, on or near the Nave. Lens was once a place of 
strength, and was repeatedly taken in the wars of .which 
Artois and Flanders wore the seat'; it is best known in his¬ 
tory from the great victory obtained here (a d. 1648) by the 
French, under the prince of Conde, over the Spaniards. The 
inhabitants distil potato spirit, and manufacture leather and 
soap. Clay is dug near the town. There is an hospital at 
Lens. At Honin-Lietard oil is expressed and lawn manu¬ 
factured. There are two fairs for cattle and hardwares. 
Jailers was once a place of strength, but the fortifications 
have been destroyed. It is agreeably situated in a rich plain, 
and lias a handsome place or square, in which its two yearly 
fairs are held. The houses are for the most part well sup¬ 
plied with water by copious fountains on the premises. There 
are lanyards, hrowerics, oil mills, and potteries, and some 
trade is carried on in linen yarn and linens. St. Venant, with 
a population of about 1000, is a fortified town in a low and 
swampy situation. It was taken by the allies under Marl¬ 
borough and Eugene in 1 710. The inhabitants are engaged 
in expressing oil, tanning, and brewing. There is one yearly 
fair. St. Venant has an hospital. 

In the uiTondissenient of St. Omcr are—St.Omer (popu¬ 
lation in 1831, 19,3 14; in 1836, 10,032) [CmE ll, St.] and 
Fuuqucmbcrg, on the Aa; Therouenne and Aire (population 
6010 town, 8725 whole commune), on the L>s [Anus]; 
Tourneliem and Audruick (population 22S7), on or near the 
Hem, a small feeder of the Aa; and Ardres (population 2016) 
on the road from Calais to St. Omer. Fauquemberg, with a 
population of about 1000, has a considerable corn and cattle 
market. Therouenne, theTaruenna of the Romans, was in 


other an lien l. writers: the port is now choked with sand, 
(ruines was in tlu* middle ages a place of great strength, 
and the capital ol a county. It was between (Juines and 
Ardres that the celebrated interview of * tl u . f lt q,i 0 f the 
cloth of gold’took place between Henry Y 111. of England 
and Francois I. of France (a.d. 1520). The town, which is in 
a low marshy Hat, where peat, is dug, is now without fortifi¬ 
cations. The townsmen trade in corn, cattle, poultry and 
game. Samer is pleasantly situated on a lull; four sheets 
meet in the market-place, which is large but irregular, t he 
population is about 2000. Desvres is on the slope of a hill ■ 
iho houses are built of stone, and there is a good market¬ 
place. Coarse woollen cloth, earthenware, and leather aro 
manufactured. There are two yearly fairs. 

. In tlu* arrondissement of Muntieuil are—Montreuil (po¬ 
pulation in 1831, 40s3 ; in 1836,3867): Ilesilin (popula¬ 
tion 3425), and Elaples (population J76 J), mi the Cam-lie; 
I Frugcs (population 3038), near the head of the Lys; and 
i Iluequeliors, near the head of the Aa. Montreuil was a 
| place of strength in the middle ages, ami was frequently 
besieged. Henri IV. augmented the fortifications, design¬ 
ing to make it a bulwark against the Spaniards who then 
possessed Artois. It is still fortified; but the citadel, built 
on an eminence, is the only part which possesses any real 
strength. The principal street of the town is (‘looked hut 
tolerably wide; all the houses are of brick. There are a 
subordinate court of justice, some government fiscal otllees, 
a high school, a public library, an agricultural society, and 
two hospitals, one of them for foundlings. Them arc 
salt-refining houses, soap-houses, breweries, tanneries, rope- 
walks, and tile or other earthenware works. Linen doth is 
made, and trade is carried on in groceries, wine, and brandy. 
There is one yearly lair. Montreuil is called Moutivuil-sur- 
Mer, hut is really 7 or 8 miles from the sea. llcsdin, in :i 
marshy and unhealthy situation, is a place of some strength. 
It was built by the emperor Charles V., in place of Vieil 
llcsdin, which he had destroyed. It is defended by a wall, 
strengthened by bastions and consider.iMe outworks. The 
ditches are always kept, full by the Canehe, which runs 


me middle ages the capital of a county. It. was taken from 
thu French by Ilenry VIII- of England, a.d. 1513, but re¬ 
stored soon after, and again taken, a.d. 1553, by the emperor 
Charles V., who took revenge for the brave resistance of the 
townsmen by the destruction of the town. Ardres is a for- 
titied town, but is very small. It was taken from the French 
by the Spaniards, a.d. 1526, but restored two years afterwards 
at the peace of Vervins. 

In the urrondisseincnt of St. Pol are—St. Pol (population 
in 1831, 3594; ill 1836, 3 152), on tlie Ternoise, an alllueut of 
the Caliche ; Prevent (population 2071) and Vieil (or Old) 
ITc-diu, on or near the Canehe; Auxy or Auxide-Clifitcau 
(population 2725), ou the Autliie; Pcrnes, on the Clarence ; 
Auhigny, on the Scarpe ; and Avesnele* Comte, at the 
source of the Gy. St. Pol was in the middle ages the capital 
of a county. It was taken and retaken in the wars between 
Francois 1. of France and the emperor Charles V., and 
linally ceded to France by tlie treaty of the Pyrenees (a.d. 
1659). The town is pleasantly situated in a picturesque 
bottom; it has some remains of the aiiticut. fortifications, 
and of two castles of the counts of St. Pol. The inhabit¬ 
ants express oil, manufacture dimity aiul nankeen, and carry 
on trade in wheat, oats, hay, and some tobacco, which are 
grown in the neighbourhood. There are a subordinate court, 
of justice, a high school, and one or two government fiscal 
nilices. Prevent is a small but neat town, like a Flemish 
town. The townsmen are chietly engaged in the wool trade. 
Vieil llcsdin, now a small place, was once of more conse¬ 
quence, but was destroyed by the emperor Charles V. 
Auxy le-Chfiteau is in a marshy situation; the inhabitants 
manufacture some cotton yarn. At Auhigny cotton yarn 
and calico arc manufactured. The village of Azincourt or 
Agincourt is in this arrondissemcnl. [Agincouut.] 

in the arrondissoment of Boulogne are—Boulogne-sur- 
Mor (population in 1831, 20,856 in 1H36, 25,732) |Bou¬ 
logne], Ambletcuse, Wissant, and Calais (population 
10,437) [Calais], on the sea;' Guines (population 3279 
town, 3850 whole commune) near Calais; Samer, on the 
Liatie; Desvres (population 2572 town, 2621 whole com¬ 
mune), LeWast, and Licques, in the inland part of the 
arrondissement. Ambloteuse, a small town, with a port 
choked up with sand, was the place where James II. dis¬ 
embarked in his flight from England (a.d. 1688). Wissant, 
or Wit-sand, was probably the Itius Portus of C aesar ana 


through tlie town. llcsdin is a neat place, wiih :i church 
and u hou>e of correction. The townsmen manufacture 
stockings, leather, soap, bricks, tiles, and carUmnware, mu' 
express oil. There are three lairs, one held for a for(ini>lit 
for horses, cattle, and agricultural produce. Good peat is 
dug near the town, llcsdin was ceded to tIn* French by 
the treaty of the Pyrenees, \ J>» 1659. Etaph s, in the midst 
of sandy downs which line the coast, was formerly a place of 
strength, defended by a castle, now in ruins. It has now a 
salt-refuting 1 ioum\ and some breweries and di>tilleries of 
corn spirit. Snuff and *alt are exported, and the herring ami 
mackerel fi- heries are actively curried on. At Frugc*, or¬ 
dinary woollen cloths and cotton and worsted stockings are 
manufactured; and trade is carried on in leather and 
shoes. There are two \early lairs, llucqiielicrs has two 
horse-fairs. 

The manufactures of the depai fluent, are very considera¬ 
ble: linen and eutto l yarn and goods, woollen cloths and 
stuffs, lace, hosiery, paper, giass, gunpowder, starch, snap, 
clav-pipcs, and other carl henwaro are manufactured; 
salt-refining, sued crushing for oil, brewing, distilling corn- 
spirit, tanning, brick and tile making, and the manufac¬ 
ture of beet-root sugar are carried on : tlm inhabitants of 
the coast are engaged in li-hing. 

The department con-.liltiles the diocese of Arras, tin* 
bishop of which is a suffragan of tins arciihi>hop of Paris. 
It is in the jurisdiction of the Cm • Itoyale < f Douay, and 
in the circuit, of the Academic UniwrMtaire of that city 
It is in the.sixteenth military division, the head-quarters of 
which are at Lille. It returns eight i. embers to the (dum¬ 
ber of Deputies. In respect of education it is considerably 
above the average of the French departments. Of th • 
)uung men enrolled in the military census of Digs 9, 19 .u 
(•very 100 could read and write, the average of France being 
little more than 39. 

In the most antient period the country now for* ling this 
department was comprehended in the territories of tlie Am- 
biani, the Murini. and the At rebates, three Beleie nation-*. 
The Ambiani occupied the southern p.nt betaken the 
Autliie and the Canehe; the other tribes occupied the parts 
north of the Caliche, the Morin i on the sea-coast, and the 
Atrebates inland. All these nation', joined the gieat Jh-lgm 
confederacy against Crosar, in the second year of iiis com- 
i mand in Gaul (b,c. 57). Upon the doteatof the confederates 
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flic Amhiani submitted; the others lield out for a time ; but 
the At rebates, having shared in the great defeat sustained 
by lb* Nervii, were forced to yield, and were placed under 
1 h«? dominion of Coimnius, an Atrcbatian and a friend of 
Csi'Mir; and the Morini. after assisting the Vencti in their 
naval struggle with tho Romans (n.e. 5f>), for the most part 
submitted when Caesar was in their country preparing for 
his first expedition into Britain (n.e. 55). They too were placed 
under the government of Coimnius. (Cues., De Bell . Gall ., 
vii. 70.) 

In the great revolt under Vercingctorix (u.c. 52) these 
nations all joined the Gallic confederacy, of which Coin- 
iiiius was one of the chiefs. In the subsequent divi¬ 
sion of (Saul, the three nations were included in the pro¬ 
vince of Belgiea Secunda. There were several Roman 
towns within the limits of the department. Tarucnna, 
now Tiierouenne, was the capital of the Morini; and Geso- 
riaeum, afterwards Bononia, now Boulogne, and Itius or 
Ire ms JWfus, now Wil-snnd or Wissant, also belonged to 
them. The Bor/as ulterior or superior , from which the 
Iran-qii»rls with the cavalry sailed, on Ca\sar’s lirst expedi¬ 
tion (o Britain, was probably a 4 or near Calais; and Marci 
mentioned in the * Nothin Imp: rii ’ was perhaps Mark, be¬ 
tween Calais and Gravelines. Tho Luttomagus, Adlullia, 
and Ouroicorcgum of the*Thei,dosian or Pcutingcr Table, 
art? fixed by conjecture at positions on the road from Bo- 
liutiia f Boulogne) to Saniarobnva or Ambinni (Amiens), 
within the limits of the department. Dtiruicoregum, which 
belonged to the Amhiani, is supposed to be the modern 
Douriers on the Authic. The Teiicera ,.f the Thcodosiau 
'fable, which was also in the territory of the Amhiani, may 
perhaps he fixed atThievro, on the Authic, near Pas. The 
only touu of the Atrehates, known to have been within the 
limits of the department, was Nemetaeum, their capital, 
afterwards called Atrehates, now Arras. Gesoriacum, or 
Buinniia, was held by the usurper Carausius, from whom 
it was taken by Constantins Chlorus. 

In the middle ages the department was divided between 
the provinces of Picanlie and Artois. By far the greater 
part was included in Artois; a narrow strip along the coast 
formed the districts of Calais and Boulogne, or Lu Caluisis 
and l.e Boulonnois, and the part south of the Canche was 
included in the county of Poiithieu, all in Picanlie. In the 
wars of tin? Hnglish kings Kdward III. and Henry V., this 
part of Prance was the seene of contest. Kdward III. be¬ 
sieged and took Calais (a.i>. 1347), which, with the territory 
round it, remained in the power of the English, until it was 
retaken by tho duke of Guise (Am. 1558). The district of 
Calais was .sometimes called from this circumstance Lu Pays 
Ueoonquis. Henry V. fought the battle of Agiucourt (a.i). 

1 when inlorcepted in his retreat to Calais. Boulogne 
wa i taken by Henry VI] I.of England, a.i>. 15-14, and restored 
by Edward VI. (a d. 1550). Boulogne was in 1803-4 the 
centre of the preparations made by Bonaparte for the in- 
vi>ion of England. 

( Af alto Brim, Geographic Vniverselle ; Didionnaire 
( intent i hi (pie l nircrsclle ; Dupin, Forres product ires de 
In France; Vayso do Villiers, Itiueraire Descript(f\ dfr.) 

PASA'RGAD.K (sometimes written Passargadcc, and 
also, but only by Ptolemy and Sol inns, Pasarguda), an nn- 
lient town of Persia, which is s.iid to have tieen built by 
Cyrus after his \ictory ever Astyages the Mede, which lie 
{uiined near this place. (Strabo, xv. 730; Curt., v. 0.) The 
Umgs of Persia, according to Plutarch (Arhur.), were con- 
!-ei , ruu-d at Pasargadiv by the Magi, and here, was the tomb 
‘ f Cyrus, of which Strabo (xv. 730) and Arrian (\i. 30) 
ha\e tiiven a description taken from the work of Aristobu- 
lus, wlm bad visited the spot. According to their descrip¬ 
tions. the tomb was m mated in a well-watered park, and 
was surrounded by numerous trees. The lower part of it, 
which w as solid, was of a quadrangular shape, and above it 1 
was a chamber built of stone, with an entrance so very 
narrow that a man could with difficulty get into it. Aris- 
tobulus entered this chamber by command of Alexander, 
and ion ml in it a golden couch, a table with cups upon it, 
a golden cotun, and many beautiful garments, swords, and 
chains. Aiistolnilus says the inscription on the tomb was, 
O man, I am Cyrus, who acquired sovereignty for the Per¬ 
sian*, and 'Jas king ot Asia. Do unt then grudge me the 
—-nurnt. 1 hero were certain Magi appointed to guard | 
the tomb, who received every day a sheep and a certain 
quantity of wine and wheat, and also a horse every montli 
as im offering to Cyrus. This tomb was plundered during 


the lifetime of Alexander by some robbers, who carried of! 
everything except the couch and the coffin. 

The position of Pasargadoo has been a subject of much 
dispute. Many writers think that Pas&rgadtu and Pcrse- 
polis are only different, names for the same place, and that 
the latter word is the Greek translation of tho former. 
There appears however little doubt that they are distinct 
places. Strabo (xv. 721)) speaks of them as such, and Ar¬ 
rian informs us that Alexander, in his return from Kar- 
mania, came to Pa^argadm in Persis, where he found tlm 
tomb of Cyrus plundered (vi. 29), and that thence lie pro¬ 
ceeded to the royal dwelling of the Persians (vi. 30), which 
must mean Persepolis. And again, in the beginning of 
the next book (vii. 1), he says,‘When Alexander came to 
Pasargadm and Persepolis,* &c. Pliny (vi. 29) also speaks 
of 4 Pcrssupolis* and ‘ Passagardte * as distinct places, and 
says that the latter was to the east of a town called Laodicea, 
of the position of which we know nothing. 

But although we may have strong grounds for believing 
that Pasargadte and Persepolis are different places, it is 
difficult to determine the site of the former. Many modern 
writers have been disposed to place it in the plain of 
Murghab, about fifty miles north-east of Persepolis, in con¬ 
sequence of the remarks of Mr. Morier {Journey into 
Persia, p. 144) and Sir Robert K. Porter ( Travels, vul. i., 
p. 498), who discovered a building iti that plain, which they 
imagined to be the tomb of Cyrus. This building is called 
by the people of the country ‘Ruhr Madcri Suleiman,* i.e. 
the tomb of the mother of Solomon; and the description 
giveubySir Robert K. Porter corresponds in many parti¬ 
culars to that of Arrian and Strabo. The tomb contains 
no inscription, but on a pillar in the neighbourhood there 
is a cuneiform inscription, which Grotofond, in an essay on 
this subject appended to Ileeron’s work on Asia (vol. ii., p. 
360-75, Engl, transl.), interprets to mean ‘Cyrus the king, 
ruler of the universe.* Saint-Martin however {Journal 
Asiafirpte for February, 182S) supposes that it rather refers 
to Artaxorxes Ochu*; and Lassen, a most competent au¬ 
thority upon this subject, thinks that it is impossible to 
make out the name of Cyrus in the inscription. Iloei 
(Fcteris Media* el Persia* Monumenta % Gbit., 181S) thinks 
the building described by Morier and Porter to be the tomb 
of one of tiie Sassanian kings, the dynasty that ruled in 
Persia from the third to the middle of the seventh century 
of the Christian sura. 

Lassen, who has examined the subject with great care 
and diligence ( Ersch und Gruber's Encydap ., art. ‘IV 
sargadiu’) thinks that we ought to look for Pasargadai 
south-east of Persepolis, in the neighbourhood of Durah- 
glierd or Fa*a. 

Herodotus does not speak of Pasargadoo as a place, hut as 
the noblest of the Persian tribes (i. 125). 

Stepliaiius of Byzantium says that Pasargadoo, or, as lie 
writes it, Passargadte, means the ‘camp of the Persians; 
but Lassen makes it mean 1 tlic treasury of the Persians.’ 

PASCAL, BLAISE, a distinguished French philoso¬ 
pher, justly characterised by Bayle as ‘one of the sublimed, 
spirits in the world,* was born at Clermont in Auvergne, 
June 9, 1623. Ho was the only son of Etienne Pascal, 
president of the Court of Aids in that province, himself a 
learned and respectable man and able mathematician, 
who, when his boy hud reached his eighth year, resigned his 
office and removed to Paris, for the purpose of watching over 
his education. From his childhood, Blaise displayed abilities 
far above the common order, and evinced so inquiring a 
spirit that, as his sister has recorded, lie would not rest with¬ 
out know ing the reason of everything. The bent of his 
infantine genius was decidedly mathematical; hut his 
father, who was his only preceptor, and who was anxious 
that his attention should not be distracted from the study 
of the dead languages, resolved to exclude every notion of 
geometry from his mind, removed all books which treated 
of that science, and even abstained in the child’s presence 
from any conversation on mathematical subjects with his 
friends. Notwithstanding these precautions however, young 
Blaise, when only in his twelfth year, without the aid of 
books or oral instruction, began to draw figures with char¬ 
coal on the floor of his room, and had, without any assist¬ 
ance, made some progress in geometry before liis father 
surprised him in these researches. 

After this discovery, he was thwarted no more in the pur¬ 
suit of mathematical investigations; and at sixteen years 
of age he produced a treatise on the conic sections, of such 
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excellence as to provoke the incredulity and wonder of Dos 
Cories, who would not believe that so extraordinary a per¬ 
formance was 1 lie work of a mere youth. In his nineteenth 
year he invented an ingenious machine for making arith¬ 
metical calculations, which excited the admiration of his 
times; and, afterwards, at the age of twenty-four years, the 
conjecture of Torricelli that the atmosphere had weight, 
and that this finality might account fur effects before ascribed 
to the horror of a vacuum, led him to institute many able 
and successful experiments on this subject, which confirmed 
the truth of Torricelli’s idea, ai>cl established his own scien¬ 
tific reputation. The results of these labours were collected 
into two essays, which appeared after his death, 'Outlie 
Kuuilibrium of Liquids,' and ‘On the Weight of the Atmo¬ 
sphere.* 

From these researches, made before lie bad completed his 
twenty-fifth year, the great mind of Pascal was diverted en¬ 
tirely to objects of religious contemplation; and thence¬ 
forward he abandoned almost entirely the pursuits of sci¬ 
ence. lie had been all his life as remarkable for piety as 
for genius; and it is the testimony of a learned biographer, 
whose opinions were far from resembling his own, that, lie 
knew exactly how to distinguish between the rights of faith 
and of reason. The convict ion of Pascal may therefore 
with propriety be cited among the most, striking and satis¬ 
factory examples of the deep submission of the most power¬ 
ful intellects to the truths of revelation ; while it. also may 
he numbered with other illustrious exceptions to the re¬ 
proach that the high cultivation of mathematical science is 
little favourable to piety. It is no fain bjection to the value 
of his example, that Pascal, under I ho nervous excitation of 
bodily disease, fell into many absurd excesses of fanaticism; 
that he practised the most rigid abstinence from all worldly 
enjoyments, and wore next his skin a cincture of iron 
studded with points, which lie struck with his elbow into 
his llesh, as a punishment to himself whenever any sinful 
1 bought obtruded itself into his iniwl. Such things may 
he ascribed to the inherent weakness of our corporeal na¬ 
ture, to some of the ordinary caprices of human disposition, 
or to the imaginative delusions attendant upon a particular 
state of bodily health; but they detract nothing from the 
soundness of the anterior investigation which had led a pure 
and unclouded reason like that of Pascal to embrace the 
doctrines of revelation, by a process analogous to that which 
had conducted him to the discovery of abstract, truth. 

It is a curious exemplification of the anomalous conditions 
of the human mind, that, while Pascal was immersed in 
these superstitious observances, be published his famous 
‘Provincial Letters,’ in which, under the name of Louis de 
Moiitalto, he assailed the morality of the Jesuits with equal 
wit and argumentative acumen. lie was induced to write 
this work by his adoption of the opinions of the Janscnists, 
which he warmly espoused, and which involved him in the 
religious disputes of his age and country. Among the fruits 
of his devotional exercises may also be named his ‘ Pensces,* 
which were collected and published after his death ; and in 
which ho has beautifully availed himself of an idea of one 
of tho antient fathers, that he who believes in the existence 
!’a God gains eternally if he be right, and loses nothing if j 
wrong; while the atheist gains nothing if right, and renders 
hitusolf miserable eternally if lie be wrong. The weakly 
frame of Pascal was reduced to premature old age l»y infir¬ 
mities, which were aggravated by his ascetic habits, hut 
which he bore with exemplary patience; and he died in 
Paris, in 11562, at the age of thirt v-ninc years. 11 is Life was 
written elaborately by his sister ’ Madame Pcrier; and has 
a (lorded the materials for an able and interesting article in 
tlie Dictionary of Bavle. 

PASCAGOULA, River. [Mississippi, River.] 

PASCHAL 1. was elected bishop of Home after the 
(loath of Stephen V., a.d. 817. To him the pretended do¬ 
nation by the emperor Louis the Pious is said to have been 
made. [Papal State.] He crowned as emperor Lot lia- 
rius, son of Louis the Pious, in the year 8*23, and died the 
following year. lie was succeeded by Eugenios II. 

PASCll AL II., Ranieri of Hie da in Tuscany, was a monk 
of the order of Cluni. Having been sent to Rome about the 
affairs of bis monastery, he was noticed by Pope Gregory Y r I I., 
who made him a cardinal. After Gregory’s death and the 
short pontificate of Urban II., Paschal was elected pope. He 
refused the dignity, and even concealed himself, but was at 
last prevailed upon to accept the i*pal chair, a.d. 1099. He 
prosecuted the great contest about the investitures, begun 


by Gregory VII. with the emperor Henry IV., against whom 
ho launched a fresh bull of excommunication Henry’s 
son and namesake, availing himself of this, revolted against 
his father, and, having deposed him, was acknowledged as 
king of the Germans by the title of Homy V. Ho then 
proceeded to Italy with an army, in order to get himself 
crowned emperor. On the question of the investiture* lie 
was as stubborn as his father. After some confer cures be¬ 
tween him and the pope’s ambassadors, Paschal proposed 
what appeared to he a reasonable compromise of the matter 
in dispute. ‘If the emperor,* said he, ‘contends for his 
regal rights, let him resume the donations on which those 
rights are founded, the duchies, inargraviates, countships, 
towns, and manors, which his predecessors have bestowed 
on the Church. Let the Church retain only its tithes arid 
tho donations which it has received from private bounty. 
If Henry renounces the right of investiture, the Church 
shall restore all it has received from secular princes since 
the time of Charlemagne.’ (Pagi, / tt>t. Paschalix ][.; 
Fleurv, Hist. Herts., f»6.) This proposal went to the root 
of the evil, and Paschal was probably sincere in making it; 
but the bishops, and especially the German bishops,"who 
were possessed of large? fiefs, strongly protested against it. 
In the mean lime llenry arrived at Rome to ho crowned, 
a.d. 1110 . He kissed the pope’s feet according to custom, 
and entered hand in hand with him into the church of the 
Vatican. Hut here an explanation took place concerning 
the compromise, the result of which was that the treaty was 
broken off, and Paschal refused to consecrate the emperor. 
The particulars have been ddVovently related by the va¬ 
rious writers. Some siv that Paschal could not. fulfil his 
proposed renunciation of the temporalities of tho Church, 
owing to ihe oppo-itiou of tho bishops; others say that 
Henry would not give up the right of investiture, because 
his councillors, and among the rest several German bishops 
who were about, his person, unwilling to risk their domains 
and revenues, persuaded him not to renounce what hev 
repre-onted as an essential part, of the imperial prerogatives 
and of the splendour of the imperial dignity. Alter repeated 
messages between the pope and the emperor, the latter, 
who wished to be crowned at all events, determined to 
frighten the pope into compliance. At the suggestion, 
it is said, of two German prelates, one- of whom was the 
archbishop of Mentz, ho ordered his German soldiers to lav 
hands on the pope. A sculllo ensued, and the people of 
Rome, irritated at. seeing their pontiff prisoner, fell on tho 
German soldiers, and drove them hack with considerable, 
slaughter to their camp outside of the town. Henry how¬ 
ever kept possession of the person of the. pope, whom he 
dragged after him, stripped of liis pontifical ornaments ami 
hound with cords. Radial remained for nearly two months 
in a state of confinement, during which he was assailed by 
the remonstrances of his clergy, many of whom were pri¬ 
soners with him in the German camp, until at last he 
yielded to their entreaties, and consented to consecrate 
Henry unconditionally* giving up by a hull the right, uf 
investiilire to the emperor. Alter the ceremony, Henry 
returned to Germany, and Paschal thought it necessary to 
assemble a council in the I aterau to submit, his conduct to 
the judgment of the Church. He declared to them at 
same time that he would rather abdicate than break lu> 
word to the emperor, either by cxeommunicating or molest¬ 
ing him. After much deliberation, Paschal’s cession of 
the riirht of investiture was solemnly condemned, and it 
was declared that the investiture (J* churchmen by lay ‘ 
hands was a heresy. The prelates of Fi\ nee and Italy, ami 
even some of those of Germany, approved ol the proceed¬ 
ings id* the Lateran Council, and several of the turbulent 
German feudatories revolted against Henry. Ihe emperor 
however kept the field, and, having defeated his revolted 
subjects, marched again to Italy to terminate the question 
with the see of Rome. Paschal, blamed and even person¬ 
ally insulted by the Romans because of his indulgence 
towards llenry, and threatened at the same time b\ the 
latter, escaped to Honevento, and Henry, having* come to 
Rome, caused himself to be crowned again by the bishop of 
Bcuewuto. After his departure, Paschal returned to 
Rome, hut soon fell ill of fatigue and anxiety, and ded in 
January, 1118, after a most stormy pontificate of eighteen 
years, lie was succeeded by Gelusufs If. The qursimn 
of the investiture was settled by a compromise, in J J22„ 
under Calixtus II., the successor of Gela-ms. I» was 
agreed that the bishops, being eU-cfcd accoiding to thg 
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canonical forms, should receive their regalia at the hand of j 
tjio emperor and do homage for them, but that in this cere¬ 
mony the emperor should no longer use the ring and crosier, 
the insignia of spiritual authority, but the sceptre only. 
Thus terminated a quarrel which had occasioned so much 
violence and bloodshed for half a century. 

PASCHAL 111., Antipope, was elected by the influence 
of the emperor Frederic 1., in opposition to Alexander III., 
a.d. 1100. lie took possession of Romo for a short time, 
Alexander being obliged to escape to Benevcnto, but he 
died shortly after, ad. 1 lfi8. [Alexander III.] 
PASCHA'LK CIIRO'NICON. [Bvzantink Histo- 



higb command, such as the great officers of the Porte, tho 
governors of provinces, and the high admiral, who is called 
(jyjMi.hm Pasha. The provinces administered by Pashas are 

llod Pashaliks. The Turks often write the word Pashah 
with an h at the end, as it it. were a contraction or corrup¬ 
tion of the Persian word Padishah, which is a compound of 
Pad, ‘a guardian, 1 and Shall, ‘king, 1 and which is the title 
a • sinned by the Ottoman Sultan, the king of Persia, the 
Mogul, and other great Eastern potentates. (Herbelot, 

1 iiblintfnque Orientale.) Some derive Paslia from the 
Persian Pai Shah, 4 tire foot of the king,’ because those 
oiliccr.s tread in the steps of the sovereign and stand in his 
place. (Continuation to D* Herbelot, vol. iv., 4to. edition, 
17 79.) 

PASPT11EA, a genus established by Mr. Lea for some 
pyramidal shells allied to Melania, and placed by him in 
the family Mrlnniana , found fossil in the tertiary beds at 
( Lnbmne, Alabama. • (Marine.) 

(/merit' Character .—Shell tuvrited, sometimes umbili¬ 
cal e ; mouth entire, angular above, somewhat (dVuse at the 
h:iM*: roluinella Muooth, thickened. 

Dillers from Rissoa in having tin* mouth acutely angular 
ahi)\e, and not thickened into a varix. (Contributions to 
(/('i /■ 'irj/ * i^tj.) 

Mr. Totten has described a recent species from the shores 
of Rhode Island. Operculum horny. (Sill., Jonnt., vol. 
:\.\\ i.) 

PASITI'GRJS. ( Tu;kis. | 

PA'SPALUM, so called from one of the Greek names ! 
for Millet, is a genus of grasses, which, like some species of j 
Piinicuio, lhnns one of the small grains cultivated in tro¬ 
pical e »mul ies as food fur the poorer classes of the commu¬ 
nity. The genus is characterised in habit, hy having aeon- J 
t imams spiked raebis, on one side of which the spikelets 
are attached. The glume is '-valved, I-(lowered, closely 
prosed to the two plane converse pillow. Seed adhering to 
the paleio. 

I\ \er<>f>ieufahnn is iW Koda of the natives of India, and 
ii cullixalcd by them nvefalmost all parts of India, as it is 
une of tin* crops cultivated in the rainy season, when there 
is great equality of temperature over the whole country. It 
delights in a light, dry, loose soil, but will grow in a very 
barren one. The seed is an article of diet with the Hin¬ 
dus particularly with those who inhabit the mountainous 
parts of the peninsula, as well as in the most northern parts 
of the country, or where the soil is barren and unsuited to 
the cultivation of those grains which arc more beneficial. 
I>r. Roxburgh states that the boiled grain is as palatable as 
rice, lie distinguishes from this another species, which 
Lmiueus called Paspalum Kora, but it appears to be only a 
'■uiety growing in moist situations. Both species are much j 
relished l)v cattle either in a green or drv state. | 

1\\si}lJK FLOWER, or PASCHAL FLOWER, >o 1 
n uool m conseqn»*.»CLM)f its usually (lowering about Easter, i 
is the Anemone pulsatilla of botanists, a little herbaceous | 
plant, with finely-cut leaves, and nodding dull deep purple 
(lowers. H i> occasionally met with in the chalky pastures 
of England, as on the Gogmagog Hills and elsewhere in 
Camln ulgcslnre. 

PASyillK'R, KT1KNNK, born at Paris in 1529,studied 
the law under llotoman, Balduin, Cujas, and other cele¬ 
brated jurists ot that. age. After the completion of his 
studies it was several \eais before he could get into prac¬ 
tice. In 156-1, when the great suit between the Jesuits 

ul tho University wus brought before the parliament of 
Paris, Pasquier was entrusted with the management of the 
caicai on behalf of the University. [Ji serrs.] He made a 
brilliant speech, which was printed and translated into various 
languages, and established bis reputation. (Uistoire du 


Phrlement de Paris, e. 26.) In 1585, Henri III. made Pas- 
quier advocate-general to the Chambre dcs Comptes. In 
1538 ho was named deputy to tho states-general of Blois, 
and there he witnessed the murder of the Duke of Guise, 
which he relates impartially in his letters. When Henry 
III. was obliged to leave Paris in possession of the League, 
Pasquicr followed him to Tours. His sons were at that 
time fighting in the king’s army, and one of them was 
killed. After the surrender of Paris to Henri IV., in 1594, 
Pasquier continued in his office of advocate-general, till 
1603, when he resigned, and passed the rest of his life in 
studious retirement. He died at Paris, in 1615. Ilis works 
were published in two volumes fol., ‘GEuvres d'Etienno 
Pasquier,* Amsterdam, 1723. They consist of his ‘Ro- 
chcrches sur la Franco,* which is ati interesting .work, and 
of his 4 Lettres.’ The first book of the • Recherclics* treats 
of the Gauls and their subjugation by the Romans, the in¬ 
vasions of the Franks, the Goths, and tlie Normans, the 
origin of the Bretons and the Gascons, and the formation of 
the Frankish monarchy. The second book treats of the old 
institutions of the French, of the feudal nobility, the peers, 
the maires of the palace, the parliaments, &e. The third 
book relates to the Catholic church, to the bishop of Romo 
and his gradual assumption of supremacy and of the Title of 
1 pope,* the various conflicts between the see of Rome and the 
Gullicnn church, the abuses introduced into the church, the 
tithes, the benefices, and lastly the ‘sect of tho Jesuits,* as 
Pasquier calls it, and here he inserts his ‘ plaidoyer* against 
that order. The fourth book treats of the laws and judicial 
customs of the monarchy. The fifth hook consists of re¬ 
marks on the history of Clovis and his descendants of the first 
dy nasty. The author undertakes the defence of Brune- 
ault aguinst the imputations of the chroniclers. [Brunk- 
kwlt.J The sixth book relates to the establishment of 
the third or Capelian dynasty and the history of its kings, 
their wars both at home and abroad, with some marvellous 
anecdotes, in relating which the writer shows considerable 
credulity and want of critical discrimination, which however 
are not surprising in his age. The seventh book treats of 
French poetry; and the eighth book, of ihe origin of tho 
Fivin n language, with explanations of many peculiar words 
and idioms. The ninth book is on the universities and other 
sci.'utile* institutions of France, the introduction of the 
Roman law, and its prevalence over the ‘ droit coutumier,* 
or t »!«l prescriptive usages of the country, of which Pasquier 
shows himself a warm defender, alleging that they were more 
faw-urahlc to the liberties of the nation than the Romai 
law. which, having emanated from tlio absolute power of 
the emperors, was not in accordance with the spirit of the 
limited monarchy of France ; and lie presses his views upon 
several of his brother councillors in some of his letters, 
and especially in one to Brisson. Pasquior’s letters are 
arranged in *22 books, and relate to multifarious subjects of 
law, literature, contemporary history, and private life. 

Pasquier is an authority of considerable weight in matters 
relative to the civil history of the old French monarchy be¬ 
fore it was converted into a despotism, and the information 
which lie collected has been very useful to subsequent 
writers. lie wrote also poetry, both French and Latin, 
which has long since been forgotten. 

PASQUIN, the name given to a mutilated antient statue 
which stood at the corner of the palace Suntobuono, in a 
small open place in the city of Rome, near tlip Piazza Na- 
vuua. It represents a warrior in the attitude of defence. 
The subject of the statue is not known. Pasquiho was the 
name of a tailor who lived in that neighbourhood ‘ many 
years since,’ says Parisio, in his Antiquities of Rome, pub¬ 
lished a.d. 1600 . The shop of Pasquino was a sort of place 
of meeting for the people of the district, who camo'thcre to 
toll or hear the news of the day, as is still the custom in the 
apothecaries’ shops in the provincial towns of Italy. The 
tailor was a facetious man, and his witty sayings were styled 
‘ Pasquinate,* which afterwards became a common appella¬ 
tion for humourous epigrams and sarcastic lampoons, a 
kind of composition for which the modern Romans are 
noted. These lampoons, which often attacked people in 
high stations and the government itself, were fixed in the 
night on or near the statue already mentioned; and thus 
the statue itself came to be called Pasquino, as being the 
representative of the witty tailor of that name. Collections 
of these epigrams have btjpn made, and some of them are 
very witty, though often scurrilous and coarse. 
PASSAMAQUODDY BAY. [New Brunswick.] 
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PASS AU, tho capital of the Bavarian circle of the Lower 
Danube, is situated at the conflux of tho Danube and the 
Inn, in 48° 3f>' N. lat. and 13° 25'E. long. It consists of 
the town itsolf, and of three suburbs. Thu town lies on the 
peninsula between the two rivers. A handsome bridge, 
resting on seven piers of granite, crosses the Danube, 
which is 754 feet wide. On the right bank of tho Inn, 
which is 800 feet wide, is the suburb called the Innstadt, 
connected with the town by a wooden bridge. On the other 
side of tho Danube, and on the left bank of the Us, which 
likewise falls into the Danube, lies the Ilzstadt. The third 
suburb of Passau is called die Anger. In the angle be¬ 
tween the right bank of tho Ilz and the Danube there is u 
rock 400 feet high, upon which stands the fortress of Ober- 
haus, which is connected with the castle of Nicderhaus, 
situated below it, and surrounded by eight forts. The town 
of Passau itself is pretty well built; among the public 
buildings the most remarkable are the palace, formerly the 
residence of the bishop, the lyceum, formerly a Jesuits’ col¬ 
lege, the fine cathedral, built of hewn stone, a gymnasium, 
and an ecclesiastical seminary. There is a military swim¬ 
ming school. In the Dompla’tz (the cathedral square), the 
handsomest square in the town, stands the colossal bronze 
statue of king Maximilian Joseph, erected in 1828, by tho 
inhabitants of the circle of the Lower Danube. The cha¬ 
ritable institutions of Passau possess a capital of two mil¬ 
lions of florins. There are a great tobacco and snuff manu¬ 
factory, extensive breweries, tanneries, and paper-mills. 
Passau is the staple town of Bavaria for salt ; there are 
great magazines, to which the salt is brought from the 
works at Hallcin. The inhabitants carry on a considerable 
trade on the Danube. 

In 1552 the Convention of Passau was concluded here, 
by which complete religious liberty was secured to the Pro¬ 
testants of Germany. Not far from Passau is the Mariahilf 
Berg, with a chapel, which is a celebrated place of pil¬ 
grimage. The bridge over the Hothliuss, near Passau, is 
considered a curiosity, being one arch of 200 feet span, iho 
largest in Germany. 

Passau was formerly the capital of a bishopric, which 
was founded in the seventh century, but was secularised in 
1803, and in 1809 wholly incorporated with Bavaria. Thu 
population is now stated at 10,500, of whom about 7000 
live in the town itself. 

PASSERELLA, Mr. Swainson’s name for a subgen us of 
Fringi/la , and thus characterised by him:— Bill short and 
perfectly conic, thick at the base, and rather abruptly 
pointed at tho tip, which is entire. Cufnwn jcrfrrflj/ 
straight. Both mandibles of equal thickness. IFingx 
moderate; the first quill shorter than the second, third, 
and fourth, which are the longest. Tail moderate, broad, 
and nearly even. Feet large, sluing. Middle Inc longer 
than the tarsus; inner toe much shorter than the outer. 
Claws long, slender, and but slightly curved; hinder claw 
as long as the toe. America. 

Example, Passerdla Iliara. (AVils., iii., 22, f. 1.) 

PANSERl'TA, Mr. Gray’s name for a genus of serpents, 
Dry inns of Mcrrem. 

PASSKRO'NI, GIAN CARLO, horn in 1713, at Con- 
damino, in the comity of Nizza, studied at Milan in the 
Jesuits* college, and afterwards took orders as a priest, lit? 
went to Rome with tho papal nuncio, and afterwards re¬ 
turned to Milan, where he spent the rest, of his life in a 
state of poverty often bordering upon destitution. But he 
was so used, to he content with little, that he felt no incon¬ 
venience from his condition, and conntantly refused the 
offers of his numerous Milanese friends to relieve his wants. 
Passeroni was fond of study, and especially of poetry, and 
he had a great share in reforming the taste of the Italian 
writers or his age. Parini, who, in his youth was intimate 
with Passeroni afterwards admitted that to his precepts and 
example he owed the formation of his own style. The prin¬ 
cipal work of Passeroni is a half burlesque, half moral 
poem, styled ‘II Cicerone, * in 101 cantos. It is full of digres¬ 
sions, something similar in manner to Sterne’s 4 Tristram 
Shandy,’ hut Passeroni’s digressions are clearly intelligible, 
aiul have all a moral scope. A kind of parody of Cicero’s 
life is used by the author as a thread whereon to hang his 
disquisitions. Passeroni ridicules or reproves the numerous 
follies and vices of society in a good-liumoured and often 
highly amusing strain, and his verses, like those of Ovid, 
seem to flow naturally and without effort from his pen. 
This facility, and the unaffected simplicity of the style, con¬ 


stitute the principal charm of the poem. Passeroni wrote 
also seven volumes ot fables in verse, ehielly imitations of 
those of A2sop, Phmdrus, and Avienus. He d.cd at Milaif, 
in 1803. (Ugoni, Della Letteratura Italiana.) 

PASSIFLO'RA, or PASSION-FLOWER, is a genus of 
twining plunts, whose name is derived from a fancied resem¬ 
blance between tho parts of their flower and the emblems of 
our Saviour’s crucifixion. In tho five anthers the Spanish 
monks saw his wounds, in the triple style the three nails by 
which he was fixed to the cross, and in t he column on which 
the ovary is elevated, tho pillar to which he was hound ; n 
number of fleshy threads which spread from a cup within the 
flower, were finally likened to the crown of thorns. • There 
are cuts,’ says Sir James Smith, ‘to be found in some old 
books, apparently drawn from description, like tho hog in 
armour upon our signs to represent the rhinoceros, in which 
the flower is made up of the very tilings themselves.’ In 
reality I he flower of Passiflora consists of a calyx and corolla, 
each of five divisions, consolidated into a cup, from within 
the rim of which spread several rows of filamentous pro¬ 
cesses, by some regarded as barren stamens; within these, 
from the sides of tho cup, there proceed one or more ele¬ 
vated rings, notched or undivided, and in various degrees of 
development in different species, and evidently of the same 
nature as the filamentous processes themselves. In tho 
centre of the flower stands a column, or gynophoro, with tho 
sides of which five stamens are united, but spread freely 
from it beyond its apex, and bear five oblong horizontal an¬ 
thers. At tho apex of the column is tho o\ary,a oiie-coUed 
case, with three parietal polyspennous plaeoiiUo, and heaving 
three club-shaped styles at its vertex. Eventually a gourd- 
liko fruit is produced containing many seeds, each having its 
own fleshy aril, and usually enveloped ift a subacid mucilage. 



The genus comprehends a largo number of species c/u« 'Is 
found m a wild state in America, and within <<r near iho 
tropical parts of that continent. They are all twiium: plants, 
often scrambling over trees to a considerable length, and in 
many cases are most beautiful objects on account, of their 
large gaily or richly coloured flowers. Thi* makes them 
favourites in gardens, where many are cultivated, partial- 
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larly tlic P. alata, quadrangularis, cdulis, cmrulea, race- 
inosa, Loutloni, on y china, pahnata, and filaineutosa, all which 
utc strikingly handsome. It is however chiefly for their 
fruit that they are valued in the countries where they grow 
wild, in conscoucnce of the pulp which envelopes the seeds 
being cool ana refreshing, with something of a fragrant 
bouquet. Under the name of Gratiadilla the P. quadran¬ 
gularis is well known in Brazil, where its fruit is as large as 
a child’s head ; the water-lemon of the West Indies is the 
produce of 1\ laurifolia : P. mahfonnis bears what is called 
the sweet calabash ; and the pleasant pulp of P. cdulis fur¬ 
nishes the confccLioucr with the most delicate material for 
the flavouring of ices. Many however are of no value for 
then* fruit, and some are actually foetid. 

The Passion-flower serves a> the type of the natural order 
Pas^ii i.orai Ji.K, of which indeed it constit utes the principal 
pnrt. Tins collection of genera is very closely allied to the 
Cucurbitaceoiis ordc *, hut is distinguishable by its peculiar 
filamentous crown, . id by its superior ovary, exclusive of 
all other marks. Ju I < tli cases a few plants are not climbers, 
and have a dry, not succulent, fruit. The sensible proper¬ 
ties of the ordera/c usually too feeble to be appreciable; 
but wlicn concentrated. as in Passiliora rubra, called 
‘ Dutchman's laudanum P. finikin, and a few others, they 
are found In he narcotic. 

IWSSIONE'I, DOME'NICO, hn-u in 1GS2, at Fossom- 
hrone in Ihe duchy of Urbiuo, studied at Home, after which 
he received holy orders, and was employed in several offices 
under the papal court, lie also distinguished himself in 
classical learning and the study of antiquities, and collected 
a valuable library of scarce works and MSS. He was a 
correspondent of Montfaueoii and other learned men of bis 
age. in 1he was sent by the pope to France, and from 
1 hence he proc.-nlcd to Holland, where he resided some 
time, lie was appointed pupal nuncio to the Congress of 
Utrecht in 17J2, and afterwards to the Congress of Baden 
in I 711. On his return to Rome from these misMous, he re¬ 
sumed his fawMiritcsfiidics, hut in J72I was sent by Innocent 
.VIII. as nuncio to the Helvetic Confederation: lie i cabled 
in that capacity at Luzern till 1722, when he proceeded as 
nuncio to Vienna. Passionei wrote a journal of his Swiss 
mi nion, entitled 4 Acta Apostolical Legotionis in Helvetia,’ 
•lie., Zurich, 1722. lie returned from Vienna in 17JS, and 
was made 4 secretary for the brief*’ and a cardinal, with 
the title of archbishop of Ephesus. He was also appointed 
a member of the Congregation de Propaganda Fidei. Not¬ 
withstanding all the.MJ duties, he found time to pursue his 
favourite studies and to keep up an extensive correspond¬ 
ence with Maupertuis, ErUardt, Ruinart, Gnmovius, Bian- 
ohini, and other learned contciuportrics. He had a country- 
house at Fra-cali, where he formed u museum. 11 is nephew, 
Benedetto Pas.Monei, published the inscriptions in this col¬ 
lection, 4 Lcrizioni Antiche c.m Annotazioni,’ fob, Lucca, 
170;‘». In 17u.» Cardinal Pas.-ionoi was made librarian of 
tin* Vatican. He died at Frascati, in 17ti 1. Passionei was 
a member of most Italian academies and also of that of 
4 the Inscriptions’ at Paris. JIo was a great favourite with 
Pope Benedict XIV., with wham however he had frequent 
altercations, being very tenacious of his opinions and not at 
all courtly disposed. He was particularly hostile to the 
Jesuits, and was very careful not to admit any of their 
works into his library. His books were purchased after his 
death by the Augustin monastery, and added to their line 
library, which is styled the 4 Angelica,* and is one of the 
principal public libraries at Home. Passionei revised, 
together with Funtanini, the ‘Liber Diurnus Pontiiicum,’ 
edited several other works, and wrote in Italian a funeral 

4 iuucgyric on Prince Eugene. He was a great promoter of 
earning, and one of the ino?t distinguished prelates of the 
church of Rome in the last century. 

(Gallctti, Mnnorie per servire alia Sioria della Vita del 
Cardinal Tt.ssinnci, Rome, I7f>2.) 

PASSIVE VOICE. [Middle Voice.] 

PASSOVER (TIDS, a passing over, or sparing , wu^xa), 

also called the feast of unleavened bread, one of the three 
great annual festivals of the Jews, was established to com¬ 
memorate God’s parsing over the houses of the Israelites in 
Egypt when he slew the first-born of the Egyptians ( Exod . 
xii. *27). It was first observed in Egypt on the night before 
the Exodus. It began on the evening after the I4lh day 
of the month Abib, or Nisan, which was the first, month of 
the sacred year, aud lasted seven days, the first and last of 


which were observed as especially holy by abstinence from 
all labour, and by a convocation of the people for worship. 
After the settlement of tho Israelites in Palestine, it*\vns 
incumbent on all their males to go up to the Temple to keep 
this feast. Tho following were the ceremonies observed in 
its celebration:—A lamb, or kid, a male of the first year, 
without blemish, was selected by each household (or if the 
households were small, by two conjointly) on tho 10th day 
of tho month, and it was kept till the 14tli day of the 
month, when it was killed in the evening (literally, ‘ between 
the two evenings,* an expression which is variously inter¬ 
preted), and roasted, and eaten with unleavened bread and 
bitter herbs. None of it was to be left till the next day: all 
that was not eaten was to be burnt. They were to eat it in 
haste, standing, with their loins girt, their sfepes on their 
feet, and their staves in their hands, as thoseJ^jforod fur a 
journey. None, whether Israelites or stranjHft were to 
partake of it unless they had been circiiincisetOjKot a bone 
of the paschal lamb was to be broken, aud all or it was to 
he eaten in the same house. When the lamb was killed, 
its blood was sprinkled with a bunch of hyssop on the lintel 
and dour-pouts of the houses, which was intended, in tho 
original institution of the feast, as a sign to distinguish the 
houses of the Israelites from those of the Egyptians; and 
no one was to go out of doors till the morning. 

During tho seven days for which the feast lasted no no 
but unleavened bread was to be eaten, on penalty of being 
cut oil* from the people. Sacrifices were appointed to he 
offered on each of the seven days {Numb, xxviii. 17-2.)). 
On the second day of the feast a sheaf of corn was to he 
brought, as the first-fruits of the harvest, and the priest was 
to wave it before the Lord ( Levit . xxiii. 10; Joseph., Ant., 
iii. 10, 5). 

The word passover is used not only for the feast, but also 
repeatedly for the puseluil lamb itself. 

This institution was typical of the death of Christ for tin? 
salvation of his people (1 Cor. v. 7). 

(Winer’s Biblisehes Rcahcorierbuch , under * Pa.scha;’ 
Light foot’s Temple Service, e. 12.) 

PASSPORT, a printed permission signed by the secre¬ 
tary of state of the home department of a country, winch 
allows a subject of that country to leave it and go abroad. 
When he has obtained this, the hearer must have his pass¬ 
port signed by the minister or agent of the state to which he 
intends to proceed. A foreigner who wishes to leave a 
country where lie has been residing, generally obtains his 
passport from the minister or agent or consul of his own 
slate. Such a document slates the name, surname, age, 
and profession of the bearer, and serves as a voucher of his 
character and nation, and entitles him to the protection of 
the authorities of other countries through which he mav 
pass, and which are at peace with his own. On arriving at 
the out ports or frontier towns of a foreign state, every tra¬ 
veller is obliged to show his passport, which is examined by 
the proper authorities before he is allowed to proceed on his 
journey. This ceremony is sometimes repeated at every gar¬ 
rison town which he passes on the road. Even tho natives 
of most European states cannot travel twenty miles through 
their own country without being furnished with a passport. 

The system of passports is old, hut it has become much 
more rigid and vexatious during the last half century. The 
only civilised countries in which passports arc not required 
are the British Islands and the United States of North Ame¬ 
rica ; and the natives of those two countries, accustomed to 
the freedom of unobstructed locomotion, find the regulations 
as to passports when they travel on the continentoY Europe 
to he rather irksome. The practice has been defended on 
the plea that it prevents improper aud dangerous poisons 
from introducing or concealing themselves; but numerous 
instances have proved that persons, however obnoxious, who 
have money and friends, can evade such restrictions. That 
every state may admit or refuse admittance to foreigners, as 
it thinks fit, cannot be questioned; and in limes of war 
especially, some 6ort of restriction may be required for the 
safety of the country; but the prescnL vexatious system of 
passports, as enforced in many European stales in time of 
profound peace, is both illiberal and puerile. It is a check 
upon travellers, to whom it causes much trouble and loss ot 
time, while the advantages supposed to result from it aro at 
least very dubious. It has been compared to spiders webs t 
in which flies are caught, but which larger insects or birds 
easily carry off along with them* In Turkey a passport is 
. called a Y irmaun. 
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PASTES. [Glass, p. 256.] 

PASTO. [Granada, New] 

PASTOR (Ornithology). [Sturnid.*.] 

PA'STORAL (from the Latin pastor, a shepherd or 
herdsman), is the name given to poems which are descriptive 
of the pursuits of country life, or to dramas in which the 
characters represent shepherds or other country-people. 
[Bucolics; Idyli..] 

Pastoral letters are circulars addressed by a bishop to bis 
diocesans for purposes of religious instruction or admoni¬ 
tion in matters of discipline. This name also is derived from 
‘ pastor/ the bishop being styled the shepherd of his spi¬ 
ritual tlock. # 

PASTURE LAND. There are tribes which have no other 
occupation than that of pasturing domestic animals, and 
immense tracts of fertile soil are still unappropriated to any 
deUnite owner. Where the climate is genial, and the ex¬ 
tremes of heat and cold are unknown, cattle are fed all the 
year round by moving from one place to another. In such 
a state are somo of the wandering tribes of Asia, who have 
no fixed habitations, but pitch their tents wherever pasture 
is abundant, and move them to another spot as soon as it is 
consumed where they are. In civilised countries, where the 
land is divided and appropriated, such a system cannot exists 
though there are still truces of it in this country, as we see 
in the few remaining waste lands, on which there is a right 
of com 111011 . 

The pasturage of cattle is now a part of regular husbandry; 
the land which affords the herbage for cattle forms part of 
private possessions, and a rent is paid for its use. This has 
introduced a new system. Pastures are now fenced and 
protected, and pains are taken to improve them, so as to 
maintain many more cattle or sheep than they would in 
their natural state. We shall not here speak of rich grass 
lands, in which bullocks and sheep are fatted, and which 
are commonly called grazing land ; nor of artiiicial pastures, 
which form portions of arable farms, and have been depas¬ 
tured only to enrich them and make them more lit to pro¬ 
duce corn when again submitted to the plough. But we shall 
consider those tracts of land which, from situation, climate, 
or other causes, although they are portions of certain estates 
and the property of individuals, lie nearly in a state of na¬ 
ture, and produce a revenue or profit only according to the 
number of cattle and sheep which can he reared or main¬ 
tained in them. Such uro the rich pastures on the Jura, 
the Alps, and Pyrenees, too high and exposed to allow of 
cultivation or permanent habitation, hut producing abun¬ 
dant food for cattle in particular seasons of the year. The 
Jura and the Alps, which are best known to English tra¬ 
vellers, contain very rich pastures for cows, and give a con¬ 
siderable return in butter and cheese. The snow which 
covers these mountains for a considerable part ol* the year, 
protects the herbage; and the moisture which prevails in 
the summer by the continued passage of clouds, which ap¬ 
pear in the form of heavy fogs to those who are enveloped 
in them, keeps up a luxuriant vegetation of the small Alpine 
plants which form the richest pasture. 

Whenever pastures are hired, the rent is always reck¬ 
oned, not by the. extent of surface, hut by the stock which 
can be maintained upon it. Thus, in Swifzerland, the 
mountain pastures are divided into portions of 20, <10, or 
move cows. In Scotland they reckon sometimes by the 
number of bullocks which can he reared, and sometimes by 
the number of sheep which can be kept. This mode of 
reckoning is much fairer than by mere extent of surface. 
In many places pasturing has been found much more pro¬ 
ductive than cultivation; ami some large proprietors have 
converted great tracts of ltfnd from arable into pasture 
farm. But this can only be done where the population is 
very scanty, and where the soil and climate do not tempt 
men of capital to settle. 

Considerable improvements have been made in natural 
pastures, not only by the raising of banks and stone walls 
as shelter against the winter's storms, hut also by extensive 
draining and clearing the surface of wild plants and shrubs, 
which prevent the herbage from springing up, and greatly 
diminish the feed. On the sides of steep hills, where 
springs arc apt to break out and produce hogs and swamps, 
drains judiciously made have carried off the water and laid 
dry the pastures below them; while reservoirs have been 
•'onstructcd in many place* to receive the water and to supply 
the stock in dry weather. On peaty moors the application 
of lime to the surface has often produced wonderful effects, 
P. fV. No. 1U77. 


and made various kinds of clover and grasses spring up 
Which were never seen on the spot before. 

Those who are possessed of extensive pastures often "look 
upon them as of too little value to lay out any money in their 
improvement; and unless when an attempt is made to bring 
them into regular cultivation, which often fails after a gu-at 
outlay of money, they are not thought worth any attention. 
Yet many rough hilly pastures might he doubled and tripled 
in value merely by clearing the surface, burning m:use 
grasses, rushes, ferns, and furze; ami sowing a few set ds 
where the ashes have been spread. The additional num¬ 
ber of cattle or sheep which can be maintained by tins 
means, would surprise any one who had not had expei u m e 
of such improvements. The forming of convenient chan¬ 
nels for the water to run off* is another important object, 
which can often be effected at a trifling expense ; and a 
loose surface laid dry by this means may be much impro\ed. 
by merely burning the heath which grows upon it. After 
the fire has scorched the ground, grasses will spring up 
spontaneously ; and, at a very small oxpeu-e, a considerable 
tract of mountain pasture may he converted from the state 
of a brown heath or moor to that of a fine green sward. 

'Wherever there are large pastures, proper and suitable 
buildings made of substantial materials should he erected. 
The cattle should have numerous sheds for refuge in 
had weather, and sheep especially should ha\o protec¬ 
tion and shelter. Warmth is in some eases of more im¬ 
portance than food; and an animal exposed to all the. 
severities of a northern climate requires mote food to keep 
him alive, than when he is kept warm and protected from 
the immediate inlluem e of cutting winds. 

There is another kind of pasture in England on tins 
chalky lulls which are called downs, where useful and 
hardy sheep are reared. Here the exposure is less, and 
the proximity to the plains gives frequent opportunity of 
driving the sheep to sheltered situations. The grass on the 
elmlk hills is in general very tine and short, and the quality 
is very good. The soil is only a few inches deep, hut it 
has been enriched by the dung and urine of sheep from 
time immemorial. Attempts are made occasionally t< u- 
vert some portions of these paslmes to tillage: hut it it not. 
often ail advantageous speculation. A few crops max he 
obtained at fir.-1 : but the thin layer of rich earth, winch 
is at the surface, is soon exhausted, and not lung remains 
hut barren chalk. No art can restore the line turf which 
had been produced l>v ages of pasturage. 

To those who have extensive pastures it is of great conse¬ 
quence to ascertain w hether oxen, heifers, rows, or sheep aio 
the most profitable, and of these, what breads suit the situa¬ 
tions; and, when this has been determined by experience, 
to know what quantity may safely he kept, without suffer¬ 
ing for want of sufficient, food, or allowing any portion <»t 
the pasture to wither or become coarse from not being 
duly fed off. Whatever be the slock depastured, the greatest 
attention should he paid to them by a herdsman nr shepherd 
of experience, who slum id lrne a certain number muy 
under his care. It is a good plan to give him sonic *huio 
or interest in the produce as part of his wage*. When any 
part of the stock is sold off to drover-or butchers, he >homd 
have a per cehtage on the Mile. This will give him the ac¬ 
tivity of an owner, and he is U"t so likely to Iks negligent 
and allow the stock to suffer fiom a want of sufficient food, 
or from accidents which can he prevented by proper audi¬ 
tion. 

Very poor pasture on sandy or gravelly loams i- of very 
little value to the proprietor; where the .•itnutiou allows 
of such land being convened into plantations, it will ge¬ 
nerally he found most advantageous to do so, hut it there are 
means of improving them by ploughing, liming, and inuiuu- 
ing, they may often lie converted into good arable limn*. 
A great "part, of Norfolk, which now hears excellent crops of 
barley, wheat, aud clover, was unco only poor sandy pas¬ 
ture, where the chief income to the proprietor arose fimn 
rabbit warrens. We must not always judge of the capa¬ 
bilities of a soil by the natural grasses which grow up-m 
it. before it lias ever been stirred and cultivated. Umii 
loamy sand or gravel is left in a hard condensed Miue, it 
will bear very little, but when it has been broken up deep, 
and trenched und improved hylitue and manure, it becomes 
very useful land. The same may he said of cold wet pas¬ 
tures on a stiff clay. The water chocks the roots of the 
better sort of grasses, and nothing thrives in such pastures 

I except rushes and verv coarse aquatic plants; hutvvheu they 

1 • Vol. XVII,—-2 R 
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have been carefully drained—when the surface has been 
pared and burnt, and the ashes spread over tho land—a very 
mati'rial improvement takes place, whether it be left un¬ 
broken, to produce herbage, or be improved by a course of 
judicious cultivation, and laid down again to grass in a 
dean and fertile state; in either case", tho pasture, from 
being of little use, and perhaps dangerous for sheep, which 
are apt to rot there, becomes sound and good, producing 
excellent nutritious herbage, and will continue so ever 
after. 

When the soil is naturally deep and of a good quality, 
hut the situation renders it not advisable to convert the 
pastures into permanent arable land, and the herbage has 
been deteriorated and overrun with moss or weeds, it is a 
very effective mode of improving the pasture to plough up 
tne sward as thin as possible, and then, having removed 
the sods into heaps or rows, to plough and scarify the bared 
surf ice to the depth of four or live inches, so as to give it 
the appearance of a fallow field. When it is well pulverised 
and harrowed level, ' n sod, which had been taken off, is 
chopped iiilo sTiis&ll pit «• * by the spade, and scattered over it; 
and afier a shower 1 is s, mowhat moistened the surface, it is 
well rolled with a h.e ivy roller. Thus the muss is effectually 
destroyed: the root-w-rd* have been eradicated, and t he fine 
gra-.se-, the roots of which are short and fibrous, are pro- 
seivod. They will soon ^irike into the loosened soil, and a 
fine close sward will he the result. The improvement is 
still greater if lime is put on the hind before the spreading 
of the sods, and if at the same til 10 some of the best, grass 
seeds are sown over it. The proper season for this operation 
is after harvest, and no cattle should bo admitted till the 
next spring. 

Pastures are seldom improved with manure, which is 
generally reserved for arable land, or gras* land intended 
to be mown for hay: but if richness is valuable in a pas¬ 
ture, it will well repay the expense of manuring, especially 
with liquid manure, lhe drainings of dunghills and the 
in me of cows and horses, which is collected in a tank when 
they aie kept in stalls. Peat ashes arc also very useful, 
ami have a poweiful idled in stimulating the vegetation of 
all the graces. Saltpetre and nitrate of soda are said to 
have the same effect. When it. is intended to convert land 
which h.i« been in a state of heath or waste, covered with fern, 
biiitiihlcs. ling, and other coarse plants, into good pasture, it 
is indiipcii'iible to begin by a course of aiahle cultivation; 
ami u i^ only when the soil has been brought into an im¬ 
proved stale by tillage and manuring, and all the roots and 
steds of noxious plants have been eradicated, that grass 
see Is may he sown with any prospect of obtaining a good 
swmd. Most of these soils are poor and sandy, and not 
very favouiable to the growth of good grass. In this case 
the safest mode of converting the land into pasture is by 
inoculating it with pieces of sods taken from a good rich 
pasture. [(5 it ass Lani».] By this means, and subsequent 
depasturing with sheep only, very good pastures have been 
produced on very poor soils; and if in tho rmir*c of a few 
years (lies should degenerate, they may be profitably broken 
up and cultivated on the convertible system of husbandry, 
after which they may again be laid down for a certain num¬ 
ber of years. Wherever the soil consists of a sandy or 
gravelly loam, this system is the most advantageous. 

In the richest pastures, such as those of Lincolnshire 
and other grazing counties, an acre will maintain and 
fatten an ox of 80 or 90 stone, and sometimes keep several 
sheep in store order besides. There is a marked difference 
between land that will fatten ail ox, and that which will 
only rear him. This can scarcely be discovered by sim¬ 
ple examination of the land; but is found by experience. 
The same appearance of grass has more proof\ as it is 
called, in one place than another. The bite may be very 
short and the pasture appear bare, and yet the value of it 
may he seen on the ribs of the cattle. Much of the skill of 
a grazier consists in stocking his pastures to advantage, 
lie should know the power ol‘every portion of it, and stock 
it so that the grass may not grow faster than it can be 
cropped by the cattle or sheep, and that the animals may 
alwavs have the full quantity required. Every animal 
wants a certain quantity of food to repair tho daily waste 
occasioned by the animal functions. If he has no more, 
I.j makes no progress: the inure he can convert into flesh 
and fat beyond this quantity in a given time, the more 
profitable he will be. Hence the superior qualities of some 
animals with respect to this point iudicate tho superiority 


of their breed, and afford the greatest net profit to the gra¬ 
zier. In the same pasture one beast or sheep will give a 
reasonable profit, while another may occasion an actual 
loss. The adaptation of the stock to the nature of tho 
pasture is consequently an object of the greatest importance, 
and requires much judgment arid experience. 

PASYTTHE A, the liame given by Laraouroux to a group 
of Linnean Sorlularidae. [Polypiaria Mkmbranacea.] 

PATAGONIA, a country in South America, compre¬ 
hending the most southern portion of. that continent. It 
includes all those parts in which the Europeans have not 
formed settlements, or to which they do not lay claim. A 
few years ago the state of Buenos Ayres extended its set¬ 
tlements to the Bahia Blanca (39° S. lat), and the federal 
government of the provinces of La Plata 1ms fixed the 
southern boundary of the federal republic oil the banks of the 
Cusu Leubn, or Rio Negro. This river therefore must now 
be considered as the dividing line between Patagonia and 
the provinces of La Plata, though a great extent of country 
north of that river is still the undisputed abode of wander¬ 
ing aboriginal tribes. From this new boundary, the most 
northern point of which is near 38° 50' S. lat., Patagonia 
extends southwuul to the Strait of Magalhaens, by which it 
is divided from the Antarctic Archipelago commonly called 
Tierra del Ft*ego. The most southern point of the South 
American continent and of Patagonia is Cape Froward, 
near 53° 55'S. lat. and 71° 25' W. long. On the east Pata¬ 
gonia is washed by the Atlantic, and on the west by the 
Pacific Ocean. The lino which divides it from Chili is not 
quite determined, hut it is supposed that it is formed by 
Ueloncavi Sound and Reloneavi Inlet (between 11° 30' 
and .12 1 S. lat ), whic h constitute the innermost recess of 
the Gulf of Aneud, which separates the island of Chiloe 
from the continent. Farther north the Andes constitute 
the boundary up to 40° S. lat. According to a rough esti¬ 
mate, the area of Patagonia exceeds 2 7fi,1)00 square miles, 
or is about 72,000 square miles more than that of France. 

Patagonia comprehends two regions, which dilfer from 
one another in nearly every respect—the uiountaiu-iegion, 
and the plains. The mountain-region occupies tho coun¬ 
tries extending along the.shores of the Pacific and the west¬ 
ern portion of the Strait of Magalhaens. The plains occupy 
the casern part of the country, stietching our along the 
Atlantic and the eastern part of the Strait of Magalhaens. 

The mountain-region comprehends the southern portion 
of the Andes. This extensive mountain-chain begins near 
52° 10' S. lat., on the northern shores of the inlet called 
Ancon sin Salida, or Sound without Outlet. That portion 
of the mountain-region which is south of that inlet may be 
considered as an appurtenance of the chain, bill not as con¬ 
stituting a portion of it, for it is divided from it. by a deep 
arm of the sea, and also intersected by another channel. 
It is a remarkable and characteristic feature of the southern 
part of the mountain region of Patagonia that it. is cut 
through by two long but comparatively narrow inlets, which 
extend to the plains east of the mountains, and there ex¬ 
pand into large salt-wa er lakes. The southern of these 
lakes or inland seas may be compared to the Mediterranean, 
as it consists of two basins united by a narrow channel of 
moderate extent, and connected with the Strait of Magal¬ 
haens by a strait of larger dimensions. The last-men tinned 
strait, called Jerome Channel, branches off from the Strait 
of Magalhaens near 53° 35' S. lat. and 72° 30' \V. long., and 
extends north waul with a slight bend to the west to 53° 15', 
where it turns north-east, and gradually widens ; nto Ui vay 
Water. It is upwards of 30 miles long, and generally two 
miles wide. Otway Water, the southern of these inland 
sea-basins, extends towards ea«t-north-east, and increases in 
width as.it proceeds eastward. Near Jerome Channel it is 
hardly six miles wide, but towards its eastern extremity 
above twenty. Its length is probably 50 miles ; the eastern 
extremity however has not been explored. The navigation 
of this inland sea is dangerous, even for large boats, on ac¬ 
count of the strong tide-currents and gales. Not far from the 
north-eastern extremity of Otway Water, a narrow winding 
channel runs north by west to another inland sea-basin. The 
channel is called Fitzroy Passage, and the basin Skyring 
Water. Fitzroy Passage is about eight miles long, and hardly 
anywhere above half a mile wide, but it has depth enough for 
the largest vessels. It enters Sky ring Water at its most 
eastern extremity. The last-mentioned inland sea-basin ex¬ 
tends from the northern entrance of Fitzroy Passage west¬ 
ward about 80 miles in length, varying in width between 
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8 and 15 miles. It contains a number of rocky islands, 
among which that called Dynevor Castle rises to a aonsi- 
derable elevation. 

The northern inland sea in form bears some rcsem* 
bianco to the Baltic. The main body is of comparatively 
small extent, but it sends out several branches, which 
advance to a considerable distance inland. This sea has 
not yet received a general denomination, and we shall name 
it Kirko Water, to commemorate the exertions of a seaman 
in the exploration of this basin. From Smyth Channel, which 
divides Queen Adelaide’s Archipelago from the continent 
of South America, near 62° 10' S. lat., a long and crooked 
strait branches olf tothe cast,which is called Ancon sin Salida, 
and extends between high mountains about 30 miles from 
the shore in a straight line, when it opens into Kirko Water, a 
basin about 30 miles long, and on an average eight wide. 
This basin extends first north-north-east, but afterwards it 
turns to the east. From this main body of the basin two 
deep inlets branch off, one towards the south and the other 
northward. Each of them is above 30 miles long, and they 
vary from one to three miles in width. The northern, called 
Last Hope Inlet, turns to the west-north west, and termi¬ 
nates about six miles from the shores of the Pacific: the 
southern, called Obstruction Sound, which at its extremity 
bends to the south-west, is there only about six miles dis¬ 
tant from Skvnng Water, but separated from it by high 
ranges of lulls. A deep and narrow inlet runs northward 
from the strait which unites this basin to the ocean, inter¬ 
secting the country between the ocean and Last Hope Inlet 
for nearly 30 miles from the Ancon sin Salida. It is called 
the Canal of the Mountains. 

These three inland seas, Otway Water, Skyring Water, 
and Kirke Water, lie properly within the mountain-region 
of Patagonia, buL their eastern extremities border on the 
eastern plains, being bounded only by ranges of flat low 
hills. Thus the southern portion of the mountain-region 
consists of two isolated distiicts. The more southern of 
these districts, which is enclosed on three sides by the Strait 
of Magalhacns, and on the north by Otway Water, is called 
Brunswick Peninsula, and is connected with the main burly 
of Patagonia only by the isthmus which extends from the 
eastern shores of Otway Water to the Strait of Magalhacns, j 
opposite Elizabeth Island. This isthmus is from mivcu to 
ten miles wide, and, as fur as our knowledge goes, low, and 
partly occupied by lakes. The shores of Brunswick Pen - ] 
insula have been examined with unusual care along 
the three sides where it is washed by the Strait of Mogul- 
hafcns and laid down with great accuracy. Still it does 
not appear that a stream above the size of a mountain- 
toiTonl finds its way to the strait itself. This seems rather 
strange, when we consider that the area of the peninsula pro¬ 
bably exceeds 3000 square miles. The whole drainage there¬ 
fore must run off northward to Otway Water, which is owing 
to the singular disposition of the highest ground of this tract. 
South of the isthmus which divides Otway Water from 
the Strait of Magalhacns, a range of hills, called Breck¬ 
nock Hills, rises to from 1000 to 1200 leet, and is only 
a few miles from the strait, and parallel to it. In pro¬ 
ceeding southward in that direction it rises into moun¬ 
tains, covered with snow, and consequently more than 3000 
feet above the soa-level. Where the mountains approach 
Cape Froward they sink under the line of perpetual con¬ 
gelation, but Mount Tarn is 2600 feet high, and the moun¬ 
tains at the hack of the Cape are estimated at 2500 feet. 
It appears that the mountains continue close to the shore of 
the strait farther west-north-west to the entrance of Jerome 
Channel, and then norlli-north-west and northward along 
the last-mentioned channel to liio place where Otway Water 
opens to view. This latter range seems less elevated, as the 
highest summit, Mont Cruz, near Port Gallant, is only 
2200 fyet high. What is the character of the country en¬ 
closed by this nearly semicircular range, we do not yet know. 
It does not appear to contain high mountains, for if such 
existed, they would have been seen when Captain Fitzroy 
took a view of the country from some hills near Fitzroy 
Passage. There are reasons for supposing that this country 
jnay turn out to be fit for cultivation. Captain King observes 
that the southern shores of this peninsula, though extremely 
rocky, are distinguished by luxuriant vegetation, and lliat the 
trees attain there a full growth, while farther west they are 
stunted. The climate, though colder than in Europe at an 
equal distance from the pole, is not subject to extreme cold. 
The greatest disadvantage is the moisture of the atmosphere 


) and the frequent vain, which is owing to the peninsula 
being open to the winds from three quarters of the compass. 
But as the interior of the peninsula is sheltered from these 
winds by the surrounding mountains, it probably partakes 
much less of this continual moisture than thy shores of the 
strait. 

The tract of country, or rather peninsula, which is enclosed 
by Otway Water, Fitzroy Passage, Skyring Win or. and the 
western portion of the Strait of Magalhacns, is cailod Pun- 
sonby Land. The eastern part of it contains low wooded 
tracts of considerable extent along the shores of both waters, 
but the interior is occupied by hills, rising to about lsuo 
feet, with the exception of one summit. Mount Misery, which 
is near 72° AV. long, and attains an elevation of about 3000 
feet. It rises above the line of trees, but does not attain 
the snow-line. The western portion of Punsonby Land is 
covered with rocky mountains. On Croker Peninsula and 
the adjacent district they do not appear to attain a great 
elevation. But on the shores of Skyring Water, west of 
72° 30', several of them rise above the snow-line and send 
down extensive glaciers on their slopes towards the sea. 
These high snow-capped mountains continue across the 
narrow isthmus which divides Skyring Water from Beaufort 
Bay, and attain their greatest elevation in Mount Burney, 
which is situated not far from the southern shores of the 
Ancon sin Salida, and is 5800 feet high. Thus we find that 
between 52°and 53'* 30' S. lat. the highest part of the moun¬ 
tain-region is nowhere more than ten miles from the shores 
of the Pacific, and frequently much nearer. Farther 
eastward the mountains decline in height, and arc? inter¬ 
sected by level tracts of some extent, until they disappear 
in the plains of eastern Patagonia, about 40 or 50 miles from 
the Pacific. This is especially observable on Kirke Water, 
the eastern shores of which, as well as those of Obstruction 
Sound and Last Hope Inlet, are low, and at some distance 
only exhibit some broad-backed lulls of moderate elevation 
and extent. A tract of similar character was observed along 
the eastern part of the northern shores of Skyring Water. 

The Andes, that elevated chain which traverses South 
America in its whole length, begin on the south, on the very 
shores of the Ancon sin Salida (52 w 10' S. lat.|. The nar¬ 
row inlet called the Canal of the Mountains, which runs 
nearly 30 miles, is enclosed on both sides hy a range 
of sleep mountains, broken here and theio hy deep ia- 
Yines filled with frozen snow, and surmounted hy exten¬ 
sive glaciers, from which huge avalanches frequently 
descend. These two ridges unite on the isthmus between 
the Pacific and the north-western extremity of Last Hope 
Inlet, and at this point the mountain-mass »f the Andes 
does not appear to be more than ten miles wide. As the 
summits are always covered with snow, they probably 
exceed 4000 feet in elevation. The mountains continue 
northward close to the shores of the sea, so as to leave no 
j level ground along the beach. It seems that the higher 
I part of this range is always covered with snow, at least the 
l inlets of St. Andrew’s Sound (50° 30' S lat.) are closed at 
their extremity by immense glaciers. In this part the range* 
seems to be about 40 miles wide, and on its eastern edge is 
situated Mount Stokes, 6400 feet above the sea-level. North 
of 50° S. lat. the mountain-range seems to preserve a gene¬ 
ral width of forty miles, and the whole of this space seems 
to be occupied by mountains rising above the snow line, or 
approaching it. They terminate on Mesier Channel, which 
separates Wellington Island from the continent, in very 
high and precipitous rocks, which (.wlcnd as far as 48° 50' 
S. lat., and are frequently dotted with glaciers at iho 
extremities of the inlets which penetrate the rocky masses. 
Between 18° 50'aml 47 J S. lat. no snow-capped mountains 
are discovered near the coast, and it :. not known, though 
it is probable, that they occur farther inland. The coast, is 
hilly, hut neither precipitous nor very high, and in many 
places there is much low and thickly wooded land. North 
of 47° S. lat. opposite? the peninsula of Tres Montes some 
snow-covered mountains and glaciers again approach the 
sea. The peninsula itself consists of high rocky masses, 
connected hy other rocks, which constitute the isthmus of 
Ofqui, with the snow-capped mountains ljing farther east. 
Between 47° and 46° S. lat. is the \ohano of S. Clemente, 
the most southern of the volcanoes of the Andes. North 
of the peninsula of Tres Montes, the highest portion of-the 
Andes again comes close to the shores of the Pacific, and 
the most elevated summits are covered with perpetual snow, 
which iu this latitude in summer seems to descend to 0000 
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feet above ibo sea-level. Mount Mcdi-moya, near 44 s is 
ah-.til Mjuu feet high. Three volcanoes in this ran:*e are 
v, :b!ii fiom the island of Chiloe, the Yu talcs, G72.j fret 
} the Corcovado (huinp-h'icked) 7.ill), and the Minchin- 
hwi, 7040 feet. All these high stiinnuU are situated m 
trange which rises close to the shores of the Gulf of 
Ai.cnd. Wu are not acquainted with the width of the 
An ins in this part. From the Strait, of Magalhaens to 41° 
.'V S. lat. the Andes constitute the very shores of the 
Facillc, and the watershed between the two oceans is so 
near the western coast, that the largest river which Hows 
into I he Pacific lias its origin only 13 miles from the beach. 
i‘i»is is the Kio S. Tadeo, the mouth of which is a little 
• ■•nth of the | cimfsula of Tros Montes. The shores along 
liii, i*\icn-.i\e coa>t line are rocky and high, with the cxccp- 
*;..it of a few places of very moderate extent, lint there is 
a .iiJhne.iru between those which are north of the peninsula 
of Tivi Monies and thove which are south of it. The former 
;mi m arly in a straight line, both the projecting rocks and 
ij:.• ‘-^es between them hardly anywhere exceeding one 

nine in extent. But south of the peninsula the inlets pene- 
ti.i;<• many miles into the mountain-masses, and tlms form 
huge promontories. The /..filter we advance to tlio south, 
tin? more the inlets increase in depth, until we reach the 
Ancon sin Salida and .the Jerome Channel, which extend 
across the whole mountain-region. 

But the open sea of the i’ajific does not wash this rocky 
coast. A series of high and rocky islands lie like a barrier 
in front of it, so that no part of the continent, except the 
peninsula of Tres Montes, is exposed to the ocean’s swell. 
Some of these islands are of great extent; others arc only 
separated fiom one another by narrow straits, which are not 
\ i able at some distance from the open ocean, and the islands 
accordingly appear to boa continuous high rocky shore. The 
most northern is the island of Chiloe [Chiloe], between 
which and the continent is the Gulf of Aneud. This island 
is separated from the Choiios Archipelago, which lies farther 
.south, by a channel nearly 20 miles wide. The Chonott 
Ai 'diipelago occupies the space between 4 l u and 40° S. hit., 
and consists of numerous islands, some of which are of 
considerable extent: they are divided from one another by 
narrow straits, and the sea between them and the continent 
is full of cliirs and rocks. Then follows the peninsula of 
Ties Montes, which is nearly isolated by a deep bay that 
enters the continent from the north, and extends about 30 
miles southward. South of the peninsula is the Gulf of 
IVTias, which contains only scattered islands; but near 47° 
3i/S lat. is the small group of the GuaianecoIslands, followed 
by Wellington Island, which extends from 47° 50* to 50 J 
S. lat., and in some parts is GO or 70 miles wide, ll is how¬ 
ever conjectured that the northern and western parts of tins 
extensive island are divided into several smaller islands by 
narrow channels. The long strait which separates Wel¬ 
lington Island from the continent, and is culled Mester 
Channel, is on an average two miles wide towards each 
extremity ; but in the middle, and for a length of about 40 
miles, it. is hardly a mile wide, and in three particular places 
not more than 400 yards wide. A broad channel, called 
the Gulf of Trinidad, separates Wellington Island from the 
Archipelago of Madre do Dios. This archipelago, which is 
little known, is sepaiated from the continent and Hanover 
I-.land by Concepcion Strait. Hanover Island extends 
n ‘arly a degree north and south, but it is not ascertained 
whether or not it consuls of several islands. The strait 
s 'Uth of this island, called Lord Nelson’s Strait, separates 
it fiom the archipelago of Queen Adelaide, an assemblage 
of inlands which run more than 80 miles north-west and 
s mth-oast: only a small number of them have been sur¬ 
vey ed, munch, ihose which lie contiguous to Smyth Channel, 
which sepamtes the archipelago from the continent, and 
those v.lnch constitute the northern shores of the Strait of 
Magalhaens. which strait lies between them and South 
Desolation Island. [Magalhaens, Strait of.] These 
islands are, without exception, high and rugged, and have 
a rocky shore; but the mountains in none of them rise to 
the snow-line, except on South Desolation. 

The interior of this region is almost entirely unknown, 
but we have some information respecting the climalo of the 
coast and the islands. f llu> difference of geographical po- 
*iti >n between the two extremes being fourteen degrees, 
on.* would expect to find a greater dilTerence in the tempo- 
rat.ire than really exists. On the island of Chiloo the 
Wean temperature of the winter seems to be 45°, and that 


of the spring 50°, or somewhat more. It is probable that 
the mean annual temperature is as high as that of London, 
for though the summer-beat is less, the cold is not so great 
in winter, and ice is never formed in the low country. Mr. 
Darwin has compared the temperature of Port Famine, on 
the Strait of Magalhaens, at the other extremity of the 
mountain-region of Patagonia, with that of Dublin, in the 
following table:— 



Lat. 

Summer 

Winter DiflVr- 

Mean. 

Dublin • 

53’ 21* N. 

tCIUjMT„ 

5‘J°.54 

tlMIlpHr, 4*tlCI\ 

39°.2 2(> 8 .34 

4U C .37 

Fort Famine . 

53 38 S. 

50 

33'.08 1G°.‘J2 

41°.5 1 

Dill*. 

0 17 

o°.G4 

6°. 12 3 ‘.42 

7°. 8 3 


It would therefore appear that the dilTerence in the mean 
annual temperature between S. Carlos in Chiloe and Port 
Famine does not exceed ten degrees of Fahrenheit, and wo 
do not tliink that a country of similar extent can he 
pointed out on the surface of the globe where such a small 
difference in temperature occurs. This phenomenon is 
due to the great dampness of the atmosphere. As the 
prevailing winds blow from the west, they bring to the land 
the moisture which they collect in passing over the wide 
expanse of the Pacific; and this moisture being suddenly 
condensed when it comes in contact with the high moun¬ 
tains along the shores, descends in abundant and nearly 
continual rain. In Chiloe fine weather alternates with 
heavy rain from September to March; but in the other six 
months a day seldom passes without abundant rain. On 
the peninsula of Trcs Monies only two or three weeks in 
November are without rain, and further south there is 
hardly a day without either rain or snow and sleet, accord¬ 
ing to the seasons. North-west winds prevail, and bring 
clouds and rain in abundance: strong south-westers succeed 
them, and partially clear the sky: the wind then moderates, 
and hauls into the south-east quarter, where, after a short 
interval of fine weather, it dies away. Light breezes spring 
up from the north-cast, freshening as they wear round to 
north, and augment the store of moisture which they always 
bring. From the north they soon shift to the usual quar¬ 
ter, north-west, and between that point and south-west 
they shift and back sometimes for weeks before they take 
another turn round. It never blows hard from the east, 
rarely with any strength from north east, but sometimes 
from south-east, especially about the middle of winter (from 
June to August). The north-western gales are sometimes 
so furious that the houses are not secure, and the largest 
trees are torn up by the roots. In summer southerly 
winds last longer and blow more frequently than in 
winter. 

The constant dampness of the air, though not favourable 
; io ni.mv European plants, especially to fruit-trees, maintains 
a vi'iorous vegetation. The forests, which cover the sides 
of iho mountains for two-tliirds of their height north of 45 u 
S. lal., rival in luxuriance those of the tropical regions. 
Stalely trees, with smooth and highly coloured barks, are 
covered with parasitical plants; large and elegant ferns are 
numerous, and arborescent grasses twine round the trees to 
the height of 30 or 40 feet. South of 45° S. lat. vegetation 
is less vigorous; but even at the most southern extremity, on 
the Strait of Magalhaens, the country and hills, from the height 
of ¥000 feet above the sea to the very verge of high-water 
mark, are covered with trees, mostly evergreens, and some 
large enough to be usod as timber, as the evergreen beech 
(Fagus betuloides), and two other species of beedh. Capt. 
King saw large and woody-stemtned trees of Fuchsia and 
Veronica, in England considered as tender plants, in full 
tiower within a very short distance oC the base of a mountain 
covered two-thirds down with snow, and this with a tem¬ 
perature of 36°. 

Where the mountains border on the eastern plains, a 
kind of deer, with short straight horns, is abundant* There 
are also pumas as far south as 63° S. lat., cavia 9 , and 
nutrias; seals, otters, fur-seals, and sea elephants. Fish 
is very plentiful, especially several smaller kinds, which 
live in the subaqu&tic forests formed by the gigantic sea¬ 
weed (Fucus giganteus of Solander), which covers all tho 
rocks near tho open coast and in the numerous straits. 
Land-birds are not numerous, but water-fowl abound, among 
which there is the black-necked swau (Anser nigricoilis) 
and several kinds of geese and ducks. Shell-fish of several 
kinds occur in the recesses of the inlets, and they constitute 
the principal food of the inhabitants during a part of the 
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year. On the Guaianeco Islands and the Clionos Archi¬ 
pelago the potato grows wild. The largest dug up on an 
island of the last-mentioned niclnpclago measured two 
inches in length and an inch in thickness: they were quite 
tasteless. 

The plains of Patagonia, which occupy the greater por¬ 
tion of the country, extend along the Atlantic Ocean. The 
line which separates them from the mountain-region is only 
known south of 49° S. la!.: it begins on the shores of the 
Strait of Magalhaens at Cape Negro (53 u S. lat. and 75° 50 f 
W. long.;, and thence runs west-north-west to the north¬ 
eastern extremity of Otway Water, follows the channels of 
Fitzroy Passage and the northern shores of Skyring 
Water to 72° W. long., and then extends along t ho eastern 
shores of Obstruction Sound, Kirko Water, and Last Hope 
Inlet. It leaves the last-mentioned inlet near 71° W. long., 
and runs due northward to Mount Stockes and Lake Viedma 
(49" S. lung.). Farther north the boundary-line is not yet 
known. 

Tlie.sc plains, though similar in aspect, seem nevertheless 
toddler in their natural capacities. Between 4 7° and 48“ 
S. lat., the coast forms a wide promontory, projecting near 
100 miles from the body of the mainland. On this promon¬ 
tory, or, to speak more precisely, at the hack of Cape Blanco, 
are the high hinds of Espinosa, which are visible from the 
sea. They rise at least 4000 feet above the sea, and form a 
range of an irregular form with several peaked summits. 
It is not improbable that this range extends westward until 
it joins the Andes. On this promontory and the contiguous 
coast, as far north as 45“ S. lat. and southward to 49° S. lat., 
the rocks are porphyritic, hut they seldom rise more than 
300 or 400 feel above the sea-level, when they stretch west¬ 
ward in an undulating plain, which is covered with a light 
sandy soil, through which the rock protrudes in many places. 
This tract, is dry and parched, and has no vegetation except 
a few tufts of crass and here and there a straggling bush of 
berheris or of a dwarf woody shrub which supplies good 
fire wood. There is no water. This tract is frequently tra¬ 
versed hy the native tribes hut they never seem to stay there 
for any length of time. 

South of 49° S. lat. to the northern shores of the Strait 
of Magalhaens, the coast presents an aspect similar to that 
of the county of Kent in England, but instead of chalk, the 
cliffs are composed of soft marly clay, without any gravel or 
impression of organic remains. Between I he high and low 
tide mark, there is a smooth beach of green clay hardened 
by the action of the surf to the consistence of stone, which 
extends about a hundred yawls into the sea, and is succeeded 
bv a soft green mud, over which the water gradually 
deepens. The outer edge of the clay forms a ledge.parallel 
to the const, upon the whole length of which the sea breaks 
with violence. The sea-beach between the high-water mark 
and the cliffs is narrow, and consists of shingle with scat¬ 
tered masses of green indurated clay. The cliffs themselves 
rise rather abruptly to the height of 200 or 300 feet. They 
form the descent of an elevated plain, which extends several 
miles westward, and is then followed by an escarpment of 
from 100 to 150 feet elevation, which constitutes the slope 
of another and more elevated plain. Thus the country ex¬ 
tends from east to west in wide plains, which rise one above 
the other like terraces. About 100 miles from the shores, 
the plains seem to attain an elevation of near 1000 feel. 
Their surface is not quite level, hut rises a litile between the 
edge of one line of cliffs and the base of the next above it. 
The plains are traversed by some broad and Hal-bottomed 
depressions. The soil consists of well-rounded shingle 
mixed with a whitish earth. It is in most places without 
vegetation. Here and there are scattered tufts'of brown 
wiry grass, and still more rarely some low thorny bushes. 
In the depressions the bushes are more abundant, and in 
some places they grow up to stunted trees. Fresh water is 
seldom found, but salinas, or salt-pools, are numerous. Ma¬ 
rine shells are frequently scattered over the plains, but they 
abound most on the plains ncurest to the sea. 

The plains are traversed from west to east by the Santa Cruz 
river, whose mouth is near 50° S. lar. It was asoended by 
Captain Fitzroy to a distance of 140 miles from the sea in 
a straight line, ontl 245 miles by the course of the river. The 
river runs in avast excavation below the level of the neigh¬ 
bouring plains. East of 70° W long., this valley varies be¬ 
tween one and five miles in width, anti is bounded on both 
sides byatep’likc tevraces, which near the sea attain an ele¬ 
vation of only 300 feet, but gradually rise higher; west of 


70° W. long., they are about 1000 foot above the valley. Tho 
valley is hardly more fertile than the plains which sun-mind 
it, and no hushes grow in the upper pari: even thouiiy 
half withered grass is scanty. WeM. of 7o J , the valley con¬ 
tracts in some parts to one mile in width, and hero ilie upper 
part of the adjacent plains is capped with a luver uf lava, 
which, where it begins, is only 120 feet, thick, hut fmher 
west increases, so that at a distance of about 40 miles it is 
320 feet thick. This part of the plain is 1 too fuel above the 
valley, which is 400 fecit above the sea. The, lava seems to 
extend to the foot of the Andes, where the platform of the 
plains probably attains an elevation of 2000 or 3000 feet. 
The width of tho lava seem to he about 100 miles. The layer 
of earth on which it rests does not differ from the materials 
of which the plains near the Atlantic are composed. Within 
the lava district, between 7l u and 72° W.long., the valley is 
from 5 to 15 miles wide, and there is here a Hat tract of ap¬ 
parently good land, exhibiting many swampy places covered 
with rich herbage; and higher up there is a large plain, on 
which shrubs, small trees, and bushes are sparingly scat¬ 
tered; yet parts of this plain may he called fertile and 
woody by comparison with the tracts farther east. 

Though Captain Fitzroy ascended the Santa Cruz river 
within 30 miles from the Andes, and about 00 miles from 
the? Pacific, he found that the volume of water did not di¬ 
minish, whence he infers that its upper course must bo 
along the base of the Andes from north to south, and that 
it rises not far front the sources of the southern branch of 
the Rio Negro, near 45° S. hit. It is supposed to traverse, 
in this upper course, several lakes, among which is Viedma 
or Cupar Lake, which lies between 4M° and 49° S. lat., and 
is about 3u miles long, and from 10 to 12 wide. On iis west¬ 
ern side the Andes rise above the snow line. The Santa 
Cruz river runs on an average from (I to 7 knots an hour, 
and in the course of 200 miles falls 400 feet. At its mouth 
it forms an actuary, in which the neap-tides rise I.s feet, 
and the spring tides from 3ti to 42. The extensive shoals 
which lie near the mouth of this river are ascribed to the 
meeting of the rapid stream with an extraordinary tide. 

The country north of 45° S. Ini. diffeis from the southern 
plains. The shores are fronted hy rocky reefs extending 
from 2 to 3 miles from high-water mark, which are dry at 
low tides, and in many places covered with seals. The 
beach is rather steep, and consists of shingle. Above it ex¬ 
tends an undulating country, which at .some distance lises 
into lulls. The summits of llie hills nearest to ihe coast, 
are generally of a rounded form, and as it wen; paved with 
rounded silicious pebbles, imbedded in the soil, and m no 
instance lying loose or in heaps. But tho hills of the inte¬ 
rior are Hal-topped and uniform in height for many miles 
inland. Though the soil here also is gravelly and parched, 
and in most, places exhibits a very scanty vegetation, tho 
valleys and lower elevations are mostly covered with glass 
and shrubby plants. In several places there are tracts co¬ 
vered with good grass and stunted trees, especially at Came 
rones Bay and north of it. On the hanks of theClnipat 
river and the western shores of New Bay (Bahia Nueva), 
there are extensive tracts covered with a fine dark soil, and 
producing abundance of fire-wood and excellent pasturage. 
Wild cattle abound, and are very numerous on the natural 
meadows which extend far inland on both sides of the 
Chupat river. The river Cluiput, at the distance of 20 
miles from its mouth, is only 100 yards wide, and six feet 
deep at low-water, so that only vessels drawing 7 feet water 
can enter its mouth at high-water. Ties river runs wish a 
winding course through a wide and fertile valley, over which 
ail immense quantity of drift timber is scattered, and large 
trees are found several hundred yards fiom its hanks. This 
circumstance, and the volcanic scoria found on its hanks, 
support the hypothesis that tho river rises in the Andes, 
and inundates its valley to a great extent when the moun¬ 
tain snow is dissolved by the summer heat. 

The climate of the plains differs greatly from f .at of the 
mountain region. Their sterility is partly to be ascribed to 
the nature of the soil, and partly to tho want of ram. 
Westerly winds are prevalent duiing nine months of the 
year, and though they drench tho western declivity of ‘ 
Andes with rain, not a drop falls on the plains while they 
t blow. Even during the three winter months (from .1 une to 
| August) little rain falls except on rare occasions, when it 
| comes down heavily for three or four days in succession, 
j Sea-winds sometimos bring small tine ram for a fbvv hours, 
all through the year, but not enough for the support of ve- 
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getable productions. But it appears that vain is more 
abundant in the interior of the plains north of 45° S. lat. 
The Rio Negro covers the adjacent country with water to a 
great extent in autumn (May and June), when no snow on 
the Andes is dissolved. These inundations ore produced by 
the heavy rains which fall in the interior of the country. 
Otherwise the climate is healthy and pleasant. Generally 
a bright sunny day is succeeded by a cloudless and ex¬ 
tremely clear night. In summer the heat is scorching, 
but not sultry; and in winter, though the weather 
is sometimes very cold, especially during southerly winds, 
the air is always clastic and wholesome. Changes of wind 
are sudden, and cause rupid'though not very great varia¬ 
tions of temperature. Sometimes the sky is slightly or par¬ 
tially overcast, and occasionally clouded heavily, but on 
most days there is a blight sunshine and a fresh or strong 
westerly wind. 

The plains ditfi r from the mountain-region both in vege¬ 
tation and in animals. The natives have dogs and herds 
of horses, ai.'d then- are wild cattle, as already mentioned, 
on the hanks ot the river Clmpat. Guanacoes are very nu¬ 
merous, hut more so in the southern than in the northern 
plains. Pumas are found everywhere, and wolves on the north¬ 
ern plains. There are several species of foxes, as well as cavias, 
armadillos, and lucu-tucu, a little animal like a rabbit. On 
the coast there are common seals, fur-seals, and sea lions. 
Land-birds are not numerous except emus, condors, and 
canton hawks. Teals, partridges, doves, snipes, and rails 
however are frequently met with, winch pass southward or 
northward according to the season. The sea-birds consist 
of gulls, grebes, and penguins. There is no fish in the 
Santa Cruz river owing to its great rapidity, but on the coast 
they are rather plentiful, the larger species resembling cod, 
ling, and salmon. Insects are rare, except scorpions. Be¬ 
tween Cape Blanco and Port Desire there are numerous 
mtiuux, or extensive hollows filled with salt, in which 
the solid mass is several feet, thick, and consists of very 
white and good suit. Near Port. S. Julian there are salt 
lakes, in which the salt crystallizes in great cubes. 

[ufaibitnnts.— The inhabitants of the mountain-region 
are different from those of the plains. The natives of the 
plains are called Patagonians, or Ilorse-lndians, as they 
wander about in the interior on horseback, and do not live 
on the shores. The natives of the mountain-region are 
called Canoe-lndians, because they live only on tbe sea- 
coast, and frequently remove from one inlet, to another in 
canoes. Tbe latter aro at present comprehended under tbe 
name of Fuogiims, it being certain that they belong to the 
same race with the inhabitants of the western part of Tierra 
del Fuego. 

Tbe Patagonians were so called by Magalhaens when lie 
saw them at Port S. Julian in 16:11). lie found them to be 
of a gigantic stature, seven French feet in height, and their 
feet being wrapped up in rough guanaeo skins particularly 
attracted the attention of the Spaniaids. Probably their 
footsteps in the sand were noticed, and excited some sucl 
exclamations as 4 quo paingoncs!’ (what large feetI). His 
account of the gigantic stature of these people was partly 
confirmed and partly contradicted by later navigators. 
About the middle of the last century Captain Byron met 
with a number of Patagonians, of whom the men were not 
less than eight feet, and some even exceeded nine in height; 
the women were from seven feet and a half to eight feet. 
This account was contradicted by Wallis and Bougainville. 
It seems that there has been seme exaggeration in tbe 
accounts of tbe great stature of the Patagonians; but even 
the skilful ollicers who conducted the last survey ot these 
coasts admit that the Patagonians arc distinguished by their 
size. Captain Fitzroy observes that among two or three 
hundred of these people scarcely half a dozen men are seen 
whose height is under live feet nine or ten indies, though 
none have recently been measured who exceeded six feet 
and some inches. Their head, according to Captain Fitzroy, is 
rather broad, but not high, and except m a few instances, the 
forehead is small and low. Their hair, which hangs loosely, 
is black, coarse, and very dirty. Their brow is prominent, 
and the eyes rather small, black, and ever restless. Defici¬ 
ency oi eyebrow heightens the peculiar expression of the 
eyes, and imparts to theit physiognomy a mixture of sim¬ 
plicity and shrewdness, daring and timidity, together with 
that singular wild look which is never soon in civilised man. 
Their faces aro roundish, and the projection of the cheek 
bones makes them look unusually wide. The nose is a little 


depressed, narrow between the eyes, but broad and fleshy 
between the nostrils, which are rather large. The mouth is 
large and coarsely formed, with thick lips. Their teeth are 
often very good, though rather large. The chin is usually 
broad and prominent. All the features are large except the 
eyes. They have little hair either on the face or the body, 
and they attempt to eradicate it. Their hands and feet are 
comparatively small. Their limbs are not so muscular as 
their height and apparent bulk would induce one to sup¬ 
pose ; they are also rounder and smoother than those of 
white men. Their colour is a rich reddish brown, between 
that of rusty iron and clean copper, rather darker than 
copper, yet not so dark as good old mahogany. A large 
mantle made of skins sewed together, loosely gathered 
about their bodies and banging from the shoulders to the 
ankles, adds so much to their apparent magnitude, that one 
can hardly be persuaded that they arc only a few inches 
above six feet, till they aro actually measured. The Pata¬ 
gonians wander about in the extensive plains south of the 
Rio Negro, and traverse that immense distance (800 miles) 
in a comparatively short time. The same individual was 
seen at Gregory Bay in the Strait of Magalhaens, in Novem¬ 
ber, 1831 ; at the Rio Negro, in September, 1832; and 
again at Gregory Bay, in March, 1833. Their principal 
subsistence is the llesli of marcs, emus, cavias, and guana¬ 
coes. They broil tlieir meat and eat it with a lump of fat 
and salt. There are two -wild roots which they eat, one 
ailed ins, and the other chains . The tus is a bulbous root, 
which, when cleaned and baked, becomes nearly like a 
yam. The chains is a long while root about the size of a 
goose-quill, and is eaten roasted or put in broth which 
they make for women and sick people. Dogs are not eaten, 
nor are horses, unless disabled by accident. Their huts aio 
in shape not unlike gipsy-tents. They consist of poles stuck 
in the ground, to which others are fastened; the whole is 
covered with skins sown together, except towards the east, 
where they are open. 

That tribe of Patagonians which principally visit the 
southern plains is called Te-liuel-hct, or Southern People. 
In the stony district between 49° and 46° none of the tribes 
seem to make a long stay. North of 46° there are said to 
be three other tribes: the Pe-liuel-chc, or Eastern People, 
who move about in the country along the coast; the (Jhu- 
lian Indians, who ramble over the districts adjacent to ihe 
Andes south of 42°; and the Molu-che, or Warrior Indians, 
who occupy the interior of the country south of the Rio 
Negro to about 42° S. lat. 

The mountain region is inhabited by two tribes of the 
Fuogians. Near Otway and Skyring Waters is a tribe 
which Captain Fitzroy calls Iluemul, because they have 
many skins of a kind of roebuck, which is called by Mo¬ 
lina, in his * History of Chili,' hucmul. Another tribe, 
which iuluibits the western coast of Patagonia, between the 
Strait of Magalhaens and the promontory of Ties Montes, 
he calls Chonos, founding the name on the supposition that 
this tribe once advanced as far north as Chiloe, and spread 
over the Chonos Archipelago, which at present is quite un¬ 
inhabited. The Fuegians are rather short, varying in height 
from 4 feet 10 inches to 5 l'cet 6 inches, yet their bodies are 
as bulky as those of a man of six feet. Tlieir limbs and 
joints are short in proportion to the trunk, which gives 
them a clumsy appearance. Passing so much time in low 
huts (wigwams), or cramped in small canoes, the shape and 
size of their legs are injured, and they move about in a 
stooping posture, with the knees much bent. Tlieir colour 
is that of old mahogany, or rather between dark copper mid 
bronze. The average height of the women is four feel and 
some inches. The most remarkable traits in their coun¬ 
tenance are, an extremely small low forehead, a prominent 
brow, small eyes, wide cheek-bones, wide and open nostrils, 
a large mouth, and thick lips. Their eyes are black, sunken, 
and as restless as those of savages in general. The no.-e is 
alvyays narrow between the eyes, and almost fiat. Their 
hair is black, coarse, and lank. Their shoulders are square 
but high, and the chest and body very large. The arms 
and legs are rounder and less muscular than those of 
Europeans. The muscles of the thighs are large, but 
those of the legs small. It is remarkable that, though 
living in a very cold climate, they have seldom any covering, 
for a scrap of hide, which is tied to the side or back of the 
body by a string round the waist, serves only as a pocket. 
The women have generally a seal skin wrapped about them 
andjt diminutive apron. Their canoes are made of several 
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pieces of bark sewed together, from 12 to 20 feet long, and 
from 1 to 2 feet wide in the middle, the extremities being 
drawn together. Their wigwams or huts arc shaped like 
bee-hives, about 5 feet high and from 4 to 8 yards in dia¬ 
meter. They are mado of branches of trees, stuck into the 
ground and bent together towards the top, on the outside of 
which skins, pieces of bark, and bunches of coarse grass are 
roughly fastened. The Chonos Indians havo canoes, or 
rather boats, made of planks sewn together with strips of 
twisted bark and rushes. These boats are nearly 30 feet 
long and 7 feet broad, and are pulled with ours. The tribes 
are dispersed among the islands in small families, on account 
of the scarcity of food. They live only on seals, birds, fish, 
and particularly shell-fish, and they are consequently always 
moving from one place to another. During the summer they 
prefer the coast, where they obtain a great quantity of eggs 
and young birds, besides seals, which come to shore to breed 
at that season. In winter they retire more to the interior 
waters in search of shell fish, and the small but numerous 
and excellent fish which they catch among tlie sea-weed 
( Fuchs gig on tcus). The Fuoginns, like all savages living 
on the produce of fishing, seem much more inclined to im¬ 
prove their condition by adopting the habits of foreigners 
than the Patagonians or other American tribes who subsist 
by the chase. 

(Surveying Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle; 
Parish’s Buenos Ayres and the Provinces of La Plata.) 

PATAN. [Hindustan, vol. xii., p. 213.] j 

PATAP^CO. [Maryland] ! 

PATE AN. [Sulo Arc iiichLACiO.] ' 

PATEL. This painter was a native of France,hut neither 
his age nor the master under whom he studied is known, 
which is not a little surprising, considering the high and 
deserved admiration in which his works are held. He ap¬ 
pears to have taken Claude Lorraine for his model, and in 
his own country he is called the French Claude. It cannot 
indeed be said that he equalled that great artist, yeL it is no 
mean honour to have imitated him successfully. His works ; 
rhow that he diligently studied nature. IIis subjects were 
always well chosen; his foregrounds are judiciously broken, 
his distances admirable; the scenery, rocks, and the forms 
of his trees rcmai kahly elegant and airy. The antique 
buildings, ruins *.f aqueducts, vases, ami other ornaments 
give great variety and richness to his pictures. Ilis touch 
isiight and firm, and his colouring clear and natural. Ilis 
figures are superior to those of Claude, being generally i 
elegant and correctly drawn. 

PATELLA. [ S k k i. li'io n .] 

PATE LL A. [Ckr vi coiiR a noth at a. 1 

PATENT. Before applying for a patent for an invention, 
two considerations are necessary : first, what is entitled to a 
patent; and next, whether the invention has the requisite 
conditions. 

In the first place, the machine, operation, or substance 
produced, for which a patent, is solicited, must be new to 
public use, either the original invention of the patentee, or 
imported by him and first made public here. A patent 
may be obtained for England, Ireland, or Scotland, alt hough 
the subject of it may have been publicly known and in use 
in either or in both of the other two countries. 

In the second place, the subject of the invention must be 
useful to the public, something applicable to the production 
of a vendible article, this being the construction put upon 
the words * new manufacture* in the statute of James I. 
The discovery of a philosophical principle is not considered 
entitled to such protection: such principle must be applied, 
and the manner of such application is a fit. subject for a 
patent. 

Inventions entitled to patent may be briefly enumerated 
as follows:— . 

1. ‘ A new combination of mechanical parts, whereby a 
new machine is produced, although each of the parts sepa¬ 
rately be old and well known. 

2. “ An improvement on any machine whereby such 
machine is rendered capable of performing better or more 
beneficially. 

3. ‘When the vendible substance is the thing produced 
either by chemical or other processes, such as medicines or 
fabrics. 

4. ‘Where an old substance is improved by some new 
working, the means of producing the improvement is in 
most cases paten table.’ 

If the inventor think that the machine, operation, or sub¬ 
stance produced comes under any of these enumerations, 


and that it is new, and likely to he useful to the public, lie 
may enter a caveat ui the Patent-Office, and at the offices of 
the attorney-general and tho solicitor-general, in the follow¬ 
ing form:— 

* Caveat against granting lettors-palunt. to any person or 
persons for (here describe the invention in the most general 
terms), without giving notice to A. B., uF j u 

the county of .* ’ 

(Date). 

These caveats stand good for twelve months, and maybe 
renewed from year to year; the fee for entering such caveat 
is 5s. at each office. 

As soon as the caveat is entered, the inventor may find it 
necessary to obtain the assistance of workmen or others, in 
order to carry his invention into effect; and if in doing this he 
should make known to them his invention, he will not. thereby 
lose liis right to a patent. Any communication which is 
necessary for carrying his ideas into effect is not considered 
as a legal publication, which would of course vitiate Ins 
right, as the invention could no longer be called new. But 
though the inventor is thus protected in his experiments, 
and is safe while dealing with honest, people, he is not 
protected against fraud. If a person in the secret should 
make such invention public, or cause it to he used by seve¬ 
ral persons between the time of entering the caveat and the 
next, stage of proceeding, that of sending in the petition, no 
patent could he obtained, as the declaration that accompanies 
tho petition could not be made, or, if made, would lie un¬ 
true. Again, if such workman, instead of making it public, 
were to give to some other person the necessary information, 
the latter might apply for a patent for such invention as his 
own ; and if he could succeed in concealing the source of 
his information by a false declaration, he might force the real 
inventor to allow him to participate in such patent, or to 
forego it altogether. The caveat can do no more than pre¬ 
vent any one stealing the ideas of an inventor and appro¬ 
priating them to his own use, to the exclusion of the in¬ 
ventor; and it will also ensure notice of any application for 
a patent for a similar invention, and, in some, cases, prevent 
the expenditure of time and money upon a subject for 
which no patent could he obtained. This is all that a 
| caveat can do: its effect is frequently much overrated. If 
! any one apply for a patent, the title of which is similar to 
that contained in the caveat, the attorney or solicitor general 
will send a notice of such application to the cntcrcr of tho 
caveat, who, if lie should think such application likely to 
interfere with his invention, must, within seven days from 
the receipt of the notice, state in answer his inteuiioii of op¬ 
posing such patent. 

The attorney or solicitor general then summons the ap¬ 
plicants to appear separately before him ; and if he should 
j be of opinion that tho two patents will interfere with eaeli 
| other, or arc virtually the same, the usual course is not to 
grant any patent except to the two claimants conjointly, 
though if priority of invention can be proved by either, lie 
has undoubtedly the right to the protection of the statute. 

If the invention is of such a nature tiial it can at once be 
produced or put into operation, no caveat is needed ; and 
indeed a caveat may be llio means of exciting the very atten¬ 
tion and opposition which it is intended to pre\cnt. Where 
boniu experiments or operations which require assistance 
must be performed before a definite title can ho gi\cu to the 
invention, as must be done iiv the declaration and petition, 
it is much better to avoid the caveat; and by getting the 
different parts of the machinery or operations performed by 
different, persons, if possible, keep I no invention a secret 
until the patent right he secured. 

The next step is to draw up a petition to the crown, before 
doing which however the title of the patent must he settle 1 
To those who have not considered tlo. .-object, this may not 
seem a vciv difficult unit ter, hut in fact it requires th« 
greatest care; for the least discrepancy between the title, and 
the description contained in the specification \v il l endanger 
the paten*. (See the evidence of Mr. Furey and others before 
a Committee of the; House of Commons upon this siinject, 
182!*.) 

The title should set foilli the subject of th ; patent in 
such terms that any one tfiay see if a patent lias •>-;<•** ‘u»ken 
out or applied for ill the case of any similar invention. 

The titles of patents collectively should I’m m an index of 
the inventions thus protected. It i* a common practice 
however to make the title as obscure a, it can l»e made 
without endangering the patent, in order that the real 
object of it may be kept secret. But this is a matter ot 
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great difficulty, and lias often justly vitiated a patent. The ' 
law requires all patented inventions to be open to public | 
inspection, and the entcrer of a caveat may he cheated by a i 
title, for although the subjects may be the same, a title 
may express the invention so faintly, or indeed so falsely, 
that the similarity of two inventions may escape the notice 
of the attorney-general, and injustice may be done by 
granting a patent to one party while priority of invention 
belongs to another. By the 5 & 6 Will. IV., e. 83, a pa¬ 
tentee is allowed to enter a disclaimer of any part of the 
title or specification with the consent of the attorney-general 
or solicitor-general, who may order such disclaimant. to pub¬ 
lish his disclaimer. This act supplies a remedy for unin¬ 
tentional errors, but is ineffectual where the title is pur¬ 
posely made obscure. Besides this, the disclaimer does not 
operate retrospectively, so that if an action be commenced 
before the entry of the disclaimer, the title and specification 
must be adduced on the trial as they originally stood. A 
caveat may bo entered against the granting of such dis¬ 
claimer. 

The following are a few instances of patents being lost 
through defective titles:— 

In the case of King v, Metcalfe (2 Starkie, N. P.C., 249), 
the subject of the patent was a hair-brush, in which the 
hairs were of unequal length: in the title it was described 
as u ‘Tapering Brush,' which was considered as intended to 
mislead the public, as not being aHese-iption of the subject 
of the patent, and it was annulled accordingly. In Coch¬ 
rane v. S met hurst (K.B., 1 Starkie, 205), the patent was 
for a certain lamp, but the title called it an ‘Improved Me¬ 
thod of lighting Cities, Towns, and Villages.* The patent- 
in this case was hold to be void, as the specification only 
described a new lamp, and not un 4 improved method of 
lighting' at all; and it was also objected, that, ns it was 
equally applicable to lighthouses, harbours, shipping, See., 
the title was otherwise imperfect. If the title had been for 
an ‘Improved Lamp’ or an 4 Improvement on Lamps,' the 
patent would have been valid. In t he case of King v. \V hee¬ 
ler, tho patent set forth in its title a ‘New and Improved 
Mode of Drying and Preparing Malt,’ whereas the specifi¬ 
cation described a method of reburning malt which had 
already been made, so as to produce a colouring matter for 
beer and other liquors. Now it is evident that if any one 
hud intended to take out a patent lor producing colouring 
matter, ho would never have collected from this title that 
the patent was likely to interfere with his invention. In 
the case of Bloxarn v. Elsee (6 Barn, and Cress., 169 Sc 
178), tho title of a patent which came in question was ‘ A 
Machine for making Paper in Single Sheets, without Seam 
or Joining, from 1 to 12 feet and upwards in w idth, and 
from 1 to 45 feet and upwards in length.' Tho specification 
however described a machine only capable of producing 
paper of one width or to a certain width. Now if an in- 
ventqf who thought of taking a patent for a machine to 
make paper of a greater width than 12 feet had looked at 
the title only of this patent, he would have supposed that 
such a patent already existed ; but if he bad inspected the 
specification, lie would have found thut it did not bear out 
the title, as the machine therein described was nut capable 
of making paper of a width greater than 12 feet. The pa¬ 
tent then was invalid, as the title comprised more than the 
specification. This is the most common error that patentees 
fall into. Jessop’s case, cited (luring the trial of Boulton 
and Watt against Bull, in 1795, by Mr. Justice Buller, is 
another instance. A patent was taken out for a ‘New 
Watch,’ whereas the specification only described a particu¬ 
lar movement in a watch, which was the real invention, 
and the patent was therefore void. 

Au honest and valid title may be stated, in a few words, 
to be, a description of the precise object of the invention in 
the most simple language. 

The title being settled, the petition must bo drawn in the 
following form: — 

‘The humble petition of A. B., of , in the 

county of , 

‘ Showeth, 

‘That your petitioner hath invented (here insert the title 
which you intend the patent to hear), that he is the first 
and true inventor thereof, and that it has not been practised 
bv any other person or persons whomsoever, to his know¬ 
ledge and belief. 

‘Your jwtitioner therefore most humbly prays that your 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to grant unto him, his 
executors, administrators, and assigns, your royal letters- 


patent under the groat seal of Great Britain for the sole use. 

‘ mefir, and advantage of his said invention within England 
and Wak^ and the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, and also 
in all your Majesty's colonies arid plantations abroad , for 
the term of U tears, pursuant to the statute in that case 
made and provided. 1 

The passage in Italics must be omitted if the inventor does 
not intend to obtain patent for the colonics. This petition, 
with a declaration annexed, must, be left at the office of her 
Majesty’s sccrciaiy of stale for the home department. The 
decimation is in lieu of the affidavit which was required 
until the passing of the Act. 5 & f> Win. IV. t c. 62. 

A few days after the delivery of the petition, the answer 
may be received; which contains a reference’ to the attorney 
or solicitor general to report if tho invention is deserving 
of letters-patent. If such report be favourable, it must bo 
taken and left at the Honie-ollice for the queen’s warrant, 
which is addressed to the attorney or solicitor general, and 
directs the bill to he prepared. The bill is in effect the draft 
of the patent, and contains the grant with an allusion to (lie 
clauses and provisos in the lcltcrs-patcnt. It is signed by 
tho secretary of state for the homo department, and by the 
attorney or solicitor general. Ifat this stage of the proceeding 
any person should wish to oppose the patent, a caveat, may be 
entered in the manner already described, but the culerer is re¬ 
quired to deposit 31)/. at the office of the attorney or solicitor 
general to cover the patentee’s expenses if he should succeed 
in establishing his right to patent. The bill, when prepared, 
must be left at tho office of the secretary of state for the borne 
department for the queen’s sign manual. It must then be 
passed at the signet-office, where letters of warrant to the 
lord-keeper of the privy seal will bo made out by one of the 
clerks of the signet; and lastly, tho clerk of the privy seal 
will make out other letters of warrant to the lord chancellor, 
in whose office the patent will be prepared, sealed with the 
great seal, and delivered to the patentee. Considering the 
number of offices through which a patent passes, it might 
he supposed that the inquiry into the validity of tho claim 
is very rigid, and that, when once the patent is sealed, it 
is safe from opposition. But in reality the law officers 
through whose offices it is carried exercise no opinion upuii 
tho validity of the patentee's claim; the whole responsibility 
vests upon himself, as will be seen by perusing the following 
abstract of the form of letters-paient:— 

The first part of the patent recites the petition and de¬ 
claration, and sets forth the title which has been given to 
the invention by the inventor. 

The 2nd relates to the granting the solo use of the in¬ 
vention to the inventor for the space of fourteen years, where¬ 
by all other persons are restrained from using the invention 
without a licence in writing first had and obtained from the 
patentee, and persons are restricted from counterfeiting or 
imitating the in\ention, or making any addition thereunto 
or subtraction therefrom, with intent, to make themselves 
appear the inventors thereof. This clause also directs all 
justices of the peace and other officers not to interfere with 
the inventor in the performance of his invention. 

The 3rd part declares that, the patent shall be void, 
if contrary to law or prejudicial and inconvenient to the 
public in general, or not the invention of tho patentee, or 
not first introduced by him into this country. 

• The 4th declares that letters-patent shall not give privi¬ 
lege to the patentee to use an invention for which patent 
has been obtained by another. 

The 5th relates to the manner in which letters-patent 
heroine void, if divided into more than a certain number of 
shares. The number of such shares used to bo five, but 
all patents sealed since May, 1832, allow the interest to be 
divided between twelve persons or their representatives. 
This part also relates to the granting of licences. 

Tho 6th contains a proviso that a full and accurate 
description or specification shall be enrolled by the paicntec 
in a specified time. 

The 7th directs the patent to be construed in the most 
favourable manner for the inventor, and provides against 
inadvertency un the part of the clerk of the crown in enrol¬ 
ling the privy-seal bill. 

Letters-patent then only grant the sole use of an inven¬ 
tion for a certain time, provided that the statement in 
the declaration be true, that tho title give a distinct idea of 
the invention, and that the specification be enrolled within 
a certain time mentioned in the patent, generally two 
months for England, four for England and Scotland, and 
six for the three countries together. This time depends on 
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the attorney or solicitor general, a longer or shorter period 
being granted according to the extent or dillieulty of the 
'mention; in some instances two years have been allowed 
for specifying. 

The object of the specification is twofold:— 

jprsl, it must show exactly in what the invention consists 
for which a patent has been granted, and it must give a 
detailed account of the manner of effecting the object set forth 
in the title. It must describe exactly what is new and what 
is old, and must claim exclusive right to the former: the 
introduction of any part that is old, or the omission of any 
part that is new, equally vitiates the patent. 

In the second place, a patent is granted for a certain num¬ 
ber of ) ears on the condition that such full and accurate 
information shall he given in the specification as will enable 
any workman or other qualified person to make or produce 
the object of the patent at the expiration of that term with¬ 
out any further instructions. A specification is bad, if it 
does not describe the means of doing all that the title sets 
forth, it is equally had if it describes llie means of 
effecting some object not stated in the title: it is in¬ 
complete if it mentions the use of one substance or process 
only, and it can be proved that the inventor made use of 
another, or that another known substance or process will 
answer the purpose an well; and it is false if more than one 
substance or process are described as producing a certain 
effect, and it bo found that any one of these is incompetent 
to the purpose. Patentees frequently render their patents 
invalid by claiming too much; thus, after describing one 
substance or process which will answer a certain purpose, 
they often conclude by some such expression as, ‘ or any 
other fit and proper means.* The following is an instance 
in which a patent was set aside by such an expression. In 
specifying a machine for drying paper by passing it against 
heated rollers by means of an endless fabric, the inventor, 
after describing one sort of fabric, the only one in fact which 
he used, went on to say that any other fir and proper material 
might be used. Now if lie used any other means of effect¬ 
ing his object, such means should have been distinctly de¬ 
scribed. This alone rendered his specification incomplete; 
but, besides this, it was proved that no other fabric would 
answer the purpose, or rather that no other was known, and 
the patent was annulled accordingly. The cases which have 
been already mentioned as instances of bad titles will, by j 
supposing the title to lufgood, he converted into instances of 
bad specifications, as the invalidity arises from the title and ; 
specification not agreeing with each other. It is not neces- j 
sary to say anything further on the necessity of the greatest 
care in diawing up the specification. 

The patentee may describe his invention just, as he 
pleases, and he may illustrate such description by drawings 
or not; but he should be careful to use words in their most 
common acceptation, or if some technical use should have per¬ 
verted their meaning, he should make it appear distinctly 
that he intends them to be taken in such perverted sense. 
Subjoined is the form of the other part of the specification. 

‘To all to whom these presents shall come greeting, I 
the said (patentee’s name and residence) send greeting. 
Whereas her most excellent. Majesty Queen Victoria, by 
her letters patent under the great seal of Great Britain, 
bearing dale at Westminster, the day of , 

in the year of her reign, did give and grant unto me 

the said A. B., my executors, administrators, and assigns, 
lier special licence, full power, sole privilege and authority, 
that I the said A. B., my executors, administrators, and as¬ 
signs, and such others as I the said A. B., my executors, ad¬ 
ministrators, and assigns, should at anytime agree with, and 
no others, from time to time, and at all times hereafier dunrtg 
the term of years therein mentioned, should and lawfully 
might make, use, exercise, and vend within England, Wales, 
and the town of Berwick upon Tweed, and also in all her said 
Majesty’s coloniesand plantations abroad (if such be the case), 
my invention of (here insert the title set forth in the letters 
patent verbatim); in such letters patent there is contained 
a proviso that I the said A. B. shall cause a particular de¬ 
scription of the nature of my said invention, and in what 
manner the same is to be performed, by an instrument in 
writing under my hand and seal, to be enrolled in her said 
Majesty’s High Court of Chancery within calendar 

months next, immediately after the date of the said in part 
recited letters patent, reference being thereunto had may 
more fully and at large appear. Now know ye, that in com¬ 
pliance with the said proviso, I the said A. B. do hereby dc- 
P. C, No. 1078. 


claro the nature of m\ invention and the manner in which 
the same m to be pei-furmed are par in.larly described and 
ascertained in and by tbo lull.,wing .lu-unpiioii iherouf, re- 
leidice being hud to the d>awing-, hercim'o annexed, and 
the figures and letters uiaiked Ibeivon, that is to say, my 
invention consists (here insert the dcscupiiun of the m\na¬ 
tion). In witness whereof I the said A. B. have hereunto 
tet rny hand and seal this day of t 

(Nauio and seal.) 

‘Taken and acknowledged 
bv A. B., party hereto, 
tho day of 1840, 
at 

‘Before me, 

a B-C- 

‘A master (or master extraordinary) 
in Chancery.* 

The specification being completed, it only remains to 
enrol it before 12 o’clock on the day of the expiration of 
the time allowed in the letters patent. All specifications 
are open to public inspection upon payment of a small fee, 
and hooks are kept at the Patent ullico,* l.iucoln’sIn)), which 
contain a list ot all patents in foice. These books may he 
inspected, by permission of the clerk, without any charge 
whatever. 

^ Extension of Term rf Letters Patent .—If a patentee 
finds that tlie time allowed him by the patent is not Mifii- 
cieut to remunerate him for the trouble and expense of his 
invention and patent, lie may apply for an extension of the 
term. This used to require a petition to parliament, hut by 
the before-mentioned Act of William IV., the patentee, after 
advertising his intention to apply for un extension of his 
patent in the manner required by the Act, may petition the 
king in council to that eficct. Any person wishing 
to oppose the extension must enter a caveat at the Privy 
Couneil-ollice, and the petitioner and enlerer of the caveat 
or caveats ure hoard by their counsel belhre the Judicial 
Committee, which reports to the king; and tin? king is au¬ 
thorised, if ho shall think fit, to grant, new loiters-patcnt for 
tho same invention for a term not exceeding seven years 
after the expiiatioii of the first term. There were four or 
more such grants in the year Ibdr. The application must 
be made so as to allow lime for the grant before the con¬ 
clusion of the original term, according to 0 &. a Win. IV., 
c. H’J; but this condition is somew hat modified by 2 & :i 
Vie., e. fiT. 

Scotch and Irish patents are obtained by process similar to 
that, described lbr England; the applications however are 
made to the re-pec. live law olliccrs of each country. 

The complicated nature of the proceedings in obtaining a 
patent has led to the establishment of a class of pel sous who 
make it their business lo obtain patents for inventors; 
and in case of an intricate invention, it is far better foi an 
inventor to employ one of these ‘patent agents’ than to run 
the risk of the errors and loss of lime winch may he occa¬ 
sioned by his inexperience. The lee chaigcd by the clei ks 
of the Patent olfice, who act aUo as agents, is ten guineas, 

' exclusive of the drawings and descriptions, winch of course 
vary according to the difficulties of 1 lie subject; a small 
sum comparatively, when the loss of' time and n.-dv of a 
faulty title or specification art? taken into con-idt nriuii. 

The time necessary for obtaining a patent i.> seldom lev* 
than two months, and frequently much longer. 1 In* is 
justly considered a great, grievance, as I be inwntur is not 
secure until the great seal is attached and no reason can he 
assigned for this delay, except that the patent pasvis un¬ 
necessarily through a great number of offices. Thu expense 
also is very heavy, and may lx? slated >n an avciage at. 
120/. for England, witJi .>/. additional for the colopies, 
100/ for Scotland, and 12)/. for Ireland. 

It is evident that there are many inventions which will 
not bear this outlay of capital, and the consequence is that 
the number of patents is much smaller than it would be 
under a more moderate arrangement. This may sc un at 
first sight to bo beneficial to the public, but such is not the 
case. The inventor, if he procure a patent, will lake* can? 
that although he may be the. party inconvenienced at .‘irsi by 
the outlay, the public shall pay for it eventually ; and, if he do 
not takeout a patent, he will do all in his power to keep his in¬ 
vention secret for a longer time than the patent would have 
allowed. This circumstance has given rise to muck of that 
jealousy which is so apparent among manufacturers ; it has 
materially retarded the study of the arts, which are now 
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fenced round with secrets and difficulties, ami has been mainly 
iriN/ruinunlal in causing the great, want which confessedly 
exists, of men conversant at once with the theory and tlie 
practice of mechanical operations. 

The truth of these observations will he admitted by all 
who have been in any way connected with manufactures; 
but if any evidence he wanting to convince those who are 
not, the small number of patents taken out in England is 
quite coneliiMvc. In 1S37 the number of English patents 
was 25 J, and that of Scotch I'M ; the numbers in France 
and Prussia were much larger. Much has been said against 
the present law «>f patent, which in our opinion is un¬ 
founded in truth. Tbeie are dillicuhiesconnected with the 
title and specification which cannot perhaps ho smoothed 
by any legislative enactments; but the obstacles which the 
law lias placed in the way of inventors can he easily re¬ 
moved. There is nothing to prevent patents being granted 
in a quarter of the present time, and at a tenth part of 
the present expense. When this is done, the number of 
patents will rapidly increase; talent, which is inert for want 
of motive, will be called into action, and the workshop will 
no longer he closed agai ist the philosophic inquirer. 
PATENT. [Pattkuvl] 

PATENTS. (Law.; The law relating to patents for in¬ 
ventions is fouudod on the ‘21 James I., c. 3, to which re¬ 
ference is made in tho article Monopolies, and on the 
cases decided under that statute. It is also somewhat mo¬ 
dified by the 5 0 Win. IV., c. 83 , and 2 & 3 Vic., c. 07. 

The grant of a patent is not a thing which the subject 
can claim as a matter of right; it is the free gift of the 
crown. The form of the grant is by letters-pateut, which, 
being the deed of the crown, are considered as of public 
record. The property acquired by the grant of a patent 
consists in the sole right of making a certain material 
thing, or of putting together material things in certain spe¬ 
cified proportions or forms, in order to produce some definite 
result; and it also consists in tho sole right of selling or 
allowing to others the use of such material thing or the 
means of producing such definite result. The grant of a I 
patent endures for fourteen years from the date of the first 
letters patent, or for such other time under fourteen years 
as the grant may contain. A patent cannot be held in any 
way so that more than twelve persons shall he interested in 
it. With the exceptions above mentioned, a patent is in all j 
other respects like personal property, and of course may be I 
sold or disposed of by will. The patentee may also grant 1 
licences to other persons to use his patent. 

If the patent is infringed, the patentee or his assignee 
may bring his action for damages against the offender. The 
patentee or his assignee may also file a bill inequity against 
tho infringers of the patent, and this is generally the best 
method of proceeding. On a bill being filed, immediately 
on the discovery of the infringement, which states a proper 
case and is supported by affidavits, an injunction may be 
obtained restraining the defendant from violating the pa¬ 
tent until he puts in his answer or until further order of 
the court. Tho defendant may move to dissolve such in¬ 
junction upon filing his affidavits, or he may make such 
motion on putting in his answer. When an injunction 
cannot be obtained either before the answer or upon the 
answer, and there is a doubt about the validity of the patent 
right or the infringement of it, the court will generally 
direct the defendant to keep an account of the proceeds of 
his manufacture, and will also either direct an issue to try 
the fads of validity or infringement, or leave the patentee to 
bring his action. If the patentee can establish the validity 
of Ins patent in a court of law, the court of equity will then 
grant an injunction against its infringement. 

There is a further advantage in applying to a court of 
equity in the case of an infringement of a patent; the 
court can direct the trial at law in such manner as it thinks 
just, and can order parties to be examined on the trial who 
would not otherwise be competent witnesses; and when the 
alleged fact ot infringement is done secretly, it can order 
the manufactory or workshop to be inspected. 

Letters-patent may be invalid on various grounds, although 
the invention is actually a new one. These grounds, as ap¬ 
pears from the statute of James (s. 6), may be, that they 
arc‘contrary to tho law,’ or ‘mischievous to the state by 
raining the prices of commodities at home,’or ‘hurt of trade 
or generally inconvenient.* The proceeding by which a 
patent is cancelled is a writ of scire facias. The nature of 
the former of these two objections is shown in the article 


Monopolies, but it is a ground for cancelling a patent 
which can now hardly occur. The other ground, that of a 
patent being mischievous to the state, is also not likely to 
he of common occurrence; but if an issue were joined on 
fads which showed that a patent was mischievous to the 
slate, such issue might be tried, and the patent might on 
that ground be declared void. The patent is of course also 
void, and may be cancelled if it is proved that the patentee 
is not the true and first inventor, that the object is not 
some ‘new manufacture,* in the sense which judicial fleet - 
sions hare given to those words in the statute of James, or 
that the specification is not correct enough, or that the pa¬ 
tent has not been properly obtained. 

PATENT, LETTERS. [Letters Patent.] 

PATENT YELLOW, a pigment composed of oxide and 
chloride of lead, or oxichloride of lead, for the preparation of 
which several processes have been proposed, as by decom¬ 
posing common salt with litharge, or oxide of lead, and 
heating the re>idue, after separating tho soda by washing. 
It is sometimes formed by heating together one part of 
chloride with 4 or 5 parts of oxide of lead, or by heating 10 
parts of oxide of lead with one part of hydrochlorutc of 
ammonia (sal ammoniac). It is of course constituted of dif¬ 
ferent proportions of the compounds which form it, accord¬ 
ing to the method in which it is prepared. Since the intro¬ 
duction of chromate of lead, it is much less used than it was 
formerly. 

PA'TERA, an open vessel approaching to the form of a 
cup, used by the Romans in their sacrifices, in which they 
received the blood of the victims, and with which they made 
libations. The word contains the same root as palm: 4 Pa¬ 
tera ut et ipsum liorncti indicio est, poculum planum ac 
patens est* (Macrobius, Sulurit, v. 21 ). Virgil, in several 
passages of the ‘ i'Kneid,* alludes to the uses of tiie patera, 
as— 

Lib. vi. 24H. Supponnnt alii cnltros, tcfpulmnquc eruorem 
SuM!»pnuit pulcria. 

I-ib. iv. 60. Ipsa Uviftia pat«*m ilcxlram pulelwiriina Pulo, 
(.'MMlrntU vucrin i ini»*r cornua, fuudit. 

Lib.vii 133, Nunc paluiati libatu Juvi. 

On medals the patera is represented in the hands of se¬ 
veral of the deities (Rasche, Lexicon Universalis Ixci Nu - 
marie z», tom. iii, part ii., pp. G2G,0‘27), and frequently in the 
hatlds of piinccs, to mark the sacerdotal authority as joined 
wilh regal power. The patera waS 1 of gold, silver, bronze, 
marble, glass, or earth. Such as had served for libations of 
wine or any other liquor at a funeral were usually deposited 
with the ashes of the deceased. Patella (that is, paiernla) 
is the diminutive of Patera. 

PATK'RCULUS, VELLE'IUS, was horn about 10 n.<\ 
IT e served in the army under Augustus, was made military 
tribune, and accompanied Tiberius in his German and Illy¬ 
rian campaigns. On his return to Rome he was appointed 
successively quaestor, tribune of the people, and lastly 
praetor, which office ho filled in the year of the death of 
Augustus. He wrote his abridgment of Roman history, 
which he addresses to the consul Vinicius or Viiitiiius 
Quartinus, a.d. 30, the year before the proscription of Se- 
janns. Paterculus is supposed to have lost his life at the 
time when Scjanus suffered, as he was a friend of that 
favourite, whom he praises in a rather fulsome strain near 
the end of his work. r i he ‘ Ilistori® Romance ’ of Pater¬ 
culus consist of two books. The first begins with a brief 
notice of the early history of Greece after the Trojan war, and 
of the Greek colonies in Italy; it then mentions the founda¬ 
tion of Rome and the establishment of a senate by Romulus, 
after which there is an hiatus of f,l)0 years, occasioned fry 
the loss of that part of the MS. The work, as we have it, is 
resumed at the time of the war against Perseus, and briefly 
relates its result, as well as the destruction of both Corinth 
and Carthage. Tho second book is complete, and w rit ten mfrre 
at length. It treats of the disturbances of the times of the 
Gracchi, of the civil wars of Marius and Sulla, of those 
between Caosar and Pompey, of the second triumvirate, and 
lastly of the reign of Augustus, concluding with a pane¬ 
gyric on Tiberius and Scjanus. It ’serves in some measure 
as a substitute for the lost books of Livy. The writer ex¬ 
presses himself with tolerable fairness concerning the civil 
wars, until he comes to his own times, when he adopts a 
laudatory style towards the existing powers. Ilis diction is 
elegant and Ihient. The work of Paterculus has been olten 
printed. The Bipont edition, 1780, with Dodwell's ‘ An- 
nales Velleiani,’ is a useful edition. 
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PATERNO. [Catania] 

PATHOLOGY (from irnOoc , •disease/ and Xdyoe, ‘a dis¬ 
course’) is the science of diseases, and especially of those 
which affect men and animals which arc the subjects of 
medical treatment. 

For iho perfect knowledge of the nature of a disease, the 
first circumstance to be determined is its cause; and this is 
commonly regarded as twofold. The predisposing cause or 
condition (for the term cause cannot fairly be used in this 
sense) is that state of any individual which renders him 
peculiarly liable to the attack of any or of some particular 
disease, of which another person or he himself at another 
time might be in little danger. Of these predisposing con¬ 
ditions the most important is hereditary disposition, by 
which an individual being constructed with the same pecu¬ 
liarities of internal and of external form and composition, 
which one or both of his parents possessed, is liable to the 
same diseases as they were. Such are the peculiarities of 
temperament or constitution with which each individual is 
born, and by which he is through life disposed to a peculiar 
character of disease; and such also are the special heredi¬ 
tary dispositions to scrofula, gout, insanity, some forms of 
asthma, and probably many more diseases. Oilier predis- j 
posing conditions are the peculiarities of constitution which 
are acquired in the course of life by particular modes of 
living. Each individual is adapted by habit and other cir¬ 
cumstances to the conditions of climate, Sic. in which 
he is placed, and is peculiarly liable to he affected by 
changes of the-e external conditions. A person of effemi- I 
nate habits living carefully secluded from all excitants of I 
diseases, is much more liable lo be affected by exposure to 
any of them than one whose frame by a hardy course of 
life is rendered comparatively invulnerable to all. Any 
means by which the strength of the body is reduced render 
it. more liable to diseases of all kinds and hence our idea of 
bodily strength is drawn not more from the muscular power 
of the individual than from Ins immunity from the effects 
of those cu ounistanees which in others excite disease. There 
are also local peculiarities of individual organs of the body 
which render them especially liable to disease; such are the 
state budding upon disease winch is brought on by con¬ 
stant overexcitement of any organ; the condition of an 
organ which has once been affected with a disease, and 
which is commonly I henceforward particularly liable to a 
repetition of it; the slate of the organs which at different 
periods of life renders one more than another liable to dis¬ 
ease, so that the same excitant will he most likely to pro 
duce in the child an affection of the head, in the youth a 
hseasc of the chest, and in the adult or old person some 
disorder of the abdominal organs. 

Any of these predispositions however may exist throughout 
life without the occurrence of actual disease ; in order to pro¬ 
duce disease, some more immediate or exciting cause is no- 
ecasary. This excitant must he t he more powerful the less the 
predisposition: hut under whatever circumstances di-ease is 
ptoduced, the predisposing condition of the patient may he 
expected to confer upon it a corresponding peculiarity of 
character. The exciting causes of diseases are any changes 
of a reriain'cxtent in the conditions of the external circum¬ 
stances in which mail is placed. For example, a certain 
range of external temperature, a certain constitution of the 
atmosphere, a certain supply of pure food and drill*, a cer¬ 
tain amount of mental and bodily exertion, are circum¬ 
stances essential to health, and alterations in any of them 
may produce disease, of which the nature and the seat will 
be determined in part by the predisposition of each indivi¬ 
dual, and in part by the peculiar mode of action of the ex¬ 
citant. Thus, after the same exciting cause (for example, 
exposure to cold and damp), one person may have rheuma¬ 
tism, another pleurisy, a third ophthalmia, and a fourth may 
escape altogether unharmed. Hut there are other excitants 
of disease w hich prevail over all predisposition, and produce 
a certain character of disease, which the constitution of the 
patient can only slightly modify ; such arc the materials of 
all contagious and epidemic disorders, as influenza, small¬ 
pox, measles, &c„ which produce in all whom they attack a 
similar affection. Many persons however escape from the 
effects of these excitants, and by long exposure become in¬ 
ured to them ; hence the diseases of peculiar climates (ende¬ 
mics,) affect foreigners much more than natives; but even 
in those persons in whom they do not produce disease, these 
conditions, which aro excitants of disease in others, modify 
the characters of diseases that occur from any other source; 


and hence in the couvso of an epidemic all diseases have a 
tendency to assume some of the ••haracters of that which is 
prevalent. Other excitants of disease, still nmre universal in 
their influence and more consumt in their consequences, are 
all things which act immediately on the compoMiiim or con¬ 
struction of the body or of the blood, sneh us mechanical 
and chemical hijuries, including poisons of all kinds. 

The nature of a disease being determined by the condi¬ 
tion of the individual and the exciting cause to which he is 
exposed, the next division of pathology is the study of the 
symptoms or signs by which the progress of a disease is 
marked, and by which in practice its nature is to ho deter¬ 
mined. Of these signs of disease, many are expressive of 
the altered condition of the part chiefly affected, as pain in 
a wound, ora loclil inflammation, coughing in a disease of 
the lungs sickness in a disorder of the stomach: but a 
greater number are the expressions of an affection of other 
organs, which suffer in association with those primarily 
diseased; such are pain in the head when the digestion is 
disordered, coughing in diseases of the liver, sickness after 
violent blows on the head. Sometimes these secondary 
symptoms completely mask those immediately resulting 
from the primary disease; as when in a disease of the hip 
the chief pain is felt in the knee, or in hysteria any organ 
may appear disordered except that which actually is. Those 
secondary symptoms are ascribed to what is culled sympathy, 
an unsatisfactory expression indicating only the coincidence 
and probable connection of symptoms of disease in two or¬ 
gans, of which one only is supposed to he. materially a fleeted. 
Entire ignorance must he confessed of the nature and origiu 
of many of these sympathetic or indirect symptoms of dis¬ 
ease; as, for example, of the lever consequent on local in¬ 
juries or acute local diseases, and of the hectic fever of 
many chronic affections; hut it is probable that all sympa¬ 
thies will in time be found to depend either on some com¬ 
munication of excitement from one nerve to another through 
the medium of the spi ial chord or brain, as in the reflex 
actions [Nerve], or on some change in the blood which 
affects both organs at once, or which, originating in tiie dis¬ 
ease of one disturbs the functions of the other or of the 
whole body. 

Whether directly or indirectly produced, all Iho symp¬ 
toms of* disease are only the perversions of the natural func¬ 
tions of the part affected, or appreciable changes in its 
structure; their value and meaning therefore can only be 
determined by a comparison with the same functions and 
structure in health ; in other words, this, like all other parts 
of pathology, cannot he rightly studied without a constant 
reference to physiology. It is believed that an organ may 
be only functionally deranged ; that is, that its several func¬ 
tions may he performed in a very unhealthy manner, with¬ 
out the existence of any material change in its structure 
and composition. These are called functional symptoms, 
hut their number is probably much less than is generally 
believed, and it is most likely that they are limited to the 
variations to which the oiguns are subject by the changes 
in the mode and measure of the influence of the nerves upon 
them. For all other symptoms we must assume the ex¬ 
istence of a substantial change in the part affected, or iti 
the materials on which it has lo act, although in many 
caves these changes are fugacious or inappreciable by our 
senses. 

For a due performance of all the functions of organic life 
[Life], a healthy structure of each organ, and a healthy 
composition of the blood, on which the/ all act ard all de¬ 
pend for their own maintenance, are alike necessary ; a de¬ 
viation from health in cither will thcicforo pioduco the 
symptoms of disease; u conclusion in whi Ai the long con¬ 
tinued disputes of the humoral pathologists, who ascribed 
all disease to the blood, and the solidists, who held all to 
depend on changes of structure, have at length inerg'od. To 
these two kinds of alterations, and to perturbations in the 
distribution of the nervous inlluence, it is probatne that the 
signs of all diseases may be referred; but from the peculiar 
and complicated nature of the animal body, and the-univer¬ 
sal connection between all its organs, no one of these 
changes can long continue without producing the others; 
and hence in diseases of any degree? of severity the symp¬ 
toms are commonly a mixture of the disorders of all the 
functions of the body, and the disordei of each is modified 
by the changes in all those circumstances on which its 
healthy state depended, as the condition of the blood, of the 
nervous influence, &c. Neither are the symptoms in any 

2S2 
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case constant phenomena; for the influences of all external 
ciuymistances upon a diseased body are very different from 
tlmse which they exert upon the healthy body, and many 
things which were necessary to health are supporters of dia- 
as the usual amount of food, of bodily and mental 
ex or !iuu v &c.; so that exclusion from them becomes neces¬ 
sity, and this again further modifies the performance of the 
disordered functions. 

The history of a disease is completed by the process of 
natural recovery or by the observation of the changes in the 
structure of the body which it produces. The influence of 
remedies cannot justly be considered as a branch of patho¬ 
logy; though most important for their utility, still, in 
their relations to the natinul history of a disease, medicines 
can only he reunified as interfering circumstances, or as the 
means of experiments for the determination of the relation 
of the di-cu-od body to particular agents, by winch the nature 
of tlie disorder affecting it may he sometimes ascertained. 

The recovery from disease is an example of tlio exercise 
of thiit power hv winch the body can make unusual efforts 
to prevent its own destruction: this lias been called the vis 
mcdicatrix milura 1 , or curative force of nature. It is ex¬ 
cited in many cases in which disease cannot he said to 
exist, but wlioic lather there is an exaggeration of health; 
as, for example, when a muscle subjected to unusual exer¬ 
tion and an unusually great amount of waste not only 
repairs its loss, but actually becomes larger and stronger, so 
that it can hear the same amount of constant waste better 
than at first; or as when a person is exposed for a time to 
cold in bathing, the speedy consequence is an increased 
warmth of the surface. The term reaction is applied to 
phenomena of this kind, and it may be said that reaction 
takes place whenever any injurious influence is applied to 
the body. In simple cases the reaction effects at once a 
restoration to health, as in the instances above mentioned; 
in others the reaction is itself the most prominent feature 
of the disease, as in fever and inflammation. 

The iceovery from disease is rarely perfect. Although 
no visible change may be left behind, yet the part diseased 
is commonly for ever after weak, that is more than usually 
liable to the same or to some other disease. It is probable 
this liability is owing to some morbid chungo in the struc¬ 
ture of the part inappreciable by our present means of ex¬ 
amination; in more distinct cases, when any part has been 
severely diseased, we never see a perfect restoration of its 
healthy structure and form. Eveu in those tissues that 
are most easily repaired, there is not an actual reproduction 
of the injured structure. 

The peitoil occupied in the progress of a disease to reco¬ 
very or death is the basis of the chief division of acute and 
chronic diseases. The severity of the symptoms may in 
both cases be the same; but in general those of chronic 
cases are less prominent than those of aculo cases. 

When the disease terminates fatally, or when death takes 
place from any other cause at a distant period from its oc¬ 
currence, wo obtain perhaps the most valuable because the 
mosl certain part of pathological knowledge, that of the 
material effects which the morhid process has produced. 
This, the study of morbid anatomy, is often specially called 
pathology. By the examination of the altered parts and a 
comparison of the changes of structure which they present 
with those which are known by observation of external disr 
eases or by experiment to result from certain leading morbid 
processes,as inflammation, &<;., we are enabled to determine 
the nature of that which had existed beyond the limit of 
our sensi s, and thus to appreciate correctiy the meaning of 
the several symptoms which had marked its progress during 
life, and the powers and modes of action of the ciicum- 
stances to v’, *h it owes its origin. The practical value of 
such knowledge is the power which it affords of determining 
during life the nature of each disease, and the appropriate 
remedv for each. 

PA 11N A, a name given to the rust or corugo of coins 
and medals. Pinkerton (Essay on Medals , edit.. 1789, vol i., 
p. 163) says, 4 nothing contributes so much to the conser¬ 
vation ot brass or copper coins as that fine rust, appearing 
like vorn-sh, which their lying in a paiticular soil occasions. 
Gold admits no rust but iron mould, when lying in a soil 
impregnated with iron. Silver takes many kinds, but 
chiefly green and red, which >iold to vinegar. For in gold 
and silver the rust is prejudicial, ami to be removed; whereas 
in brass and copper it is preservative and ornamental: a 
circumstance remarked by tho antients, as the 4 pocula ado- 


randro vubiginis' of Juvenal may prove, and that exquisite 
Cheek phrase which terms patina av^oc, 'the flower 

of brass/ This fine rust, which is indeed a natural varuisb, 
not imitable by any power of human art, is sometimes a 
delicate blue, like that of a tuiquoise, sometimes of a bronze 
brown,equal to that observable in antient statues of bronze, 
and so highly prized; and sometimes of an exquisite green, 
a little on the azure hue, which last is the most beautiful of 
all. It is also found of a fine purple, of olive, and of a cream 
colour, or pale yellow: which last is exquisite, and shows the 
impression to as much advantage as paper of cream colour, 
used in all great foreign presses, does copper-plates and 
printing. The Neapolitan patina is of a light green; and, 
when free from excrescence- or blemish, is very beautiful. 
Sometimes the purple patina gleams through an upper coat 
of another colour, with as fine effect as a variegated silk or 
gem. In a few instances a rust of deeper green is found; 
and it is sometimes spotted with the red or bronzo shade, 
winch gives it quite the appearance of the East Indian stone 
called blood-stone. Thcs»c rusts are all, when the real pro¬ 
duction of time, as hard as the metal itself, and preserve it 
much belter than any artificial varnish could have done, 
concealing at the same time not tho most minute particle of 
the impression of the coin.' 

PATKUL. [Charles XII.] 

P ATMOS, a small island, one of tlio Sporadic, near tho 
south-western coast of Asia Minor, and about 30 miles south 
of Samos. It is now called Patino. Patinos is chiefly 
known as having been, according to the early tradition 
of tho Christian church, the place of exile of the 
apostle St. John, who is said to have written his Jdevo¬ 
lutions there. The island is a continuous rock about 16 
miles in circumference, rugged and barren, except a few 
fertile spots ; the coast is high, and forms many capes, with 
several good harbours, of which the most frequented lies on 
the north-east side. The only town is situated on a high 
rocky eminence rising abruptly from the sea; it consists of 
about 400 houses, which, with about 50 more at La Scala, 
or tho landing place, are the only habitations in the island. 
In the middle of the town, and in the highest part of it, is 
the monastery of St. John, which was built bv Alexius 
Coiniienua. It is a massive building flanked with towers, 
and looks like a fortress. About half way up the moun¬ 
tain, between La Scala and the town, is a natural grotto, in 
which the natives say that St. John wrote his Herniations ; 
and they have built a small church over it. (Tourncfort; 
Hilaire, Voyage dans la Grice,) 

PATNA, the modem capital of Btilmr, is situated on the 
south hank of the Ganges, in 25 u 36' N. lat. and 85° 15' 
E. long. The city, within the walls, is about a mile and a 
half long, from east to west, and ubou^ three-quarters of a 
mile broad from north to south. This part of the city is very 
closely built, but the suburbs are of far greater extent, and 
the buildings altogether extend for nine miles along the 
Ganges, with a breadth of about two miles; but the build¬ 
ings outside the walls arc irregularly placed, and with con¬ 
siderable spaces between thorn. The greater part of the 
houses are of mud, the rest are built with brick, and nearly 
all the roofs are tiled, a few only being thatched. Tho 
number of houses, according to Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, 
was 52.000, in 18] j,and the total population 312,000,ubout 
two-ibirds of whom were Hindus, and the remainder Mo¬ 
hammedans ; the number of Europeans is very small. 

The city is the seat of a considerable banking trade. In 
1811 there were 24 bankers established, several of whom 
had agents at the principal commercial cities of Hindustun. 
A considerable trade is also carried on in opium, rice, and 
saltpetre, as well as in cotton cloths and silk goods. 

Patna is distant 155 miles from Benares, from Lucknow 
316 miles, from Agra 544, and from Delhi 661 miles, all 
travelling distances. 

PATH AS, the antient PATRA2, a town on the north coast 
of the Morea, about six miles south-west of the entrance of 
the Gult of Lepanto. It stands on a ridge about one nule 
long, of which the acropolis, or citadel, crowns the summit, 
and commands the view of a fine and fertile plain which 
stretches along the sea-coast. Mount Voidhia, one of the 
high summits of tho Morea, rises above the ridge on which 
the town is built. The plain of Patras produces a great 
quantity of currants, which form an article of export. The 
hills are planted with vines, from which a good rod wine is 
made. Many of the houses are surrounded by gardens* 
with orange, fig, pomegranate, and other fruit trees; but 
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tlio houses themselves are ill built and mostly of wood. 8 criptures.' (Lardnor’s Works, \ ol. ii,n 303 e d of 1831 ) 
(Leake's Morea.) Previous to Hie Greek revolution, Patras In a passage in the Testament of Ren jam in (sec 2 ) the 

was the most thriving town of the Morea. being the ern- prediction in Get/., xlix. 27, seems to t, 0 applied to "the 

porium of the trade of that peninsula as well as of western aposile Paul. Others of the curly Christum writers also 
Greece. It contained about 10,000 inhabitants, mostly apply that text to Paul. In tlie.-e Testaments the canonical 
Greeks, ami had cousuls of most European nations. The Scriptures are never quoted by name. The only books 
war of the Greek revolution ruined the town; the citadel, which are so quoted are the 4 Scripture of Enoch tho 
which was in the hands of the Turks was repeatedly attacked, Tables of Heaven’ [Enoch], and the ‘Scripture of our 
but never taken by the Greeks, and it capitulated at last., in Fathers.' 

1828* to the French auxiliary force. Since that time The author of this book was probably a converted Jew, 
Patras has somewhat recovered; and it is said to contain at though not, as Cave supposed, a Judaizing Christian! 

present about 8 U 00 inhabitants. Tho eparchy or district It seems to have been written about the end of the second 

of Patras contains 112 villages besides the town. centurv. 

Patroe was one of tho twelve cities of A$gialeian Ionia, or PATRIARCH, in Church History, was the ecclesiastical 
Acha?a, and is the only one that still exists as a town, chief of a diocese, which included several provinces. It is 
[Ach.®\.] After the battle of Actium, Augustus sent a not known at what time this title was introduced into the 
colony to Patrse. The present town occupies the same site church; but before the fourth century the bishops of Rome, 
as tho old one, but few remains of antiquity are visible, Antioch, and Alexandria, had obtained a degree of pre-emi- 
exoept some statues in the acropolis, which are noticed by nonce over the other bishops. In the time of Constantine 
Leake. the Great the bishop of Constantinople was made4o rank 

PATRIARCH (irarptapxvC' the head of a family), a title with the three just mentioned; and either then or not long 
given to the heads of families in the early history of the after, the title of patriarch was given to these four prelates, 
human race, and more particularly to the ancestors of the Tho number of these dignitaries was increased in the fifth 
people of Israel down to the time of Moses, and especially century. The patriarch of Constantinople reduced under 
applied to the twelve sons of Jacob, as the ancestors of the his jurisdiction those of Antioch and Alexandria, and ob- 
twolve tribes of Israel. ained the title of 4 Universal Patriarch . 1 Tho bishop of 

There is a hook in existence entitled ‘The Testaments of Rome was called 9 Prince >f the Patriarchs.’ The struggles 
the Twelve Patriarchs, the Sons of Jacob , 1 containing what of the patriarchs of Rome and Constantinople for supremacy 
profess to he the dying admonitions of the patriarchs to was the chief cause of the separation between the Eastern 
their children, and their predictions of the future fortunes and Western churches. 

of their descendants. This work has been published in Greek The powers of tho patriarchs are thus described by Mo¬ 
by Grabe, from MSS. in the universities of Oxford and Cam- sheiin:—‘ They alone consecrated the bishops who lived in 
bridge (#Sp/c?7c#. Pair., tom. i.,p. 129),and again by Fabricius the provinces that belonged to their jurisdiction. They 
(Cod. Pscudepigr . Vet. Test 1713, p. 490); it was trails- assembled yearly in council the clergy of their respectivo 
lated into Latin by G 10 sthead, bishop of Lincoln (Svo., Ha- districts, in order to regulate the affairs of the church. Tho 
ganoe, 1532), into French by Francis Mace, and into cognizance of all important causes, and the determination 
English by Whiston, in * A Collection of Records belonging of the more weighty controversies, were referred to the 
to the Old and New Testament, 1 London, 1727-8. Whiston patriarch of the province where they urose. They also pro- 
lms a dissertation to prove the authenticity of the work, but nounced a decisive judgment in those cases where accusa- 
liis arguments are neither worth repeating nor refuting. It tions were brought against bishops. And lastly, they ap¬ 
is undoubtedly spurious. There is no evidence to prove pointed vicars, or deputies, clothed with their authority, for 
that it ever existed in Hebrew, and the earliest reference to tho preservation of order and tranquillity in the remoter 
it by any antient writer is one by Origen, who expressly provinces.' (Mosheim, Ecc. llist.. Cent, v., pt. ii., chap. 2.) 
asserts that it formed no part of the canon. It. contains There were however provinces of tho empire which were 
allusions to and quotations from passages both in the Old exempt from their jurisdiction. 

and New Testamcut, and the writer evinces an amount of The Grfcek church is at present governed by four patri- 
knowledge of Christianity which was not possessed even by archs, namely, those of Constantinople, Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Christians till some time afier the ascension of Christ, much and Alexandria. 

less by the twelve sons of Jacob. Lardnor, who has a very PATRICIA NS( 7 W/v\v, Patrieii , in Latin) was the appol- 
good notice of the work ( Credibility , pt. ii., oh. xxix., s. 3), lation of the members of the original houses or gentes, of 
gives the following summary of the allusions to Christianity which the Roman populus, the ruling power in the com- 
containcd in this work:—‘Thus this author, in an indirect inunity, was at first composed, and of their descendants, 
manner and in a pretended prophetical style, hears a large either by blood or adoption. The houses arc said.to have 
testimony to the Christian religion, to the facts, principles, been three hundred. Each house became subdivided into 
and hooks of the New Testament. He speaks of the several fa mil he, which were distinguished by a surname, 
nativity of Christ, tho meekness and unblumeabloness of in addition to the name of the gens, which was common 
his life, his crucifixion at the instigation of tho Jewish to all, like that of a Scottish clan. Thus the gens Cur- 
priests, the wonderful concomitants of his death, his resur- nelia comprised the families of the Seipionos, the Lonluli, 
rection, and ascension. He represents the character of the the Sullro, &c. The families composing a gens were not 
Messiah as God and man, the Most High God with men, necessarily related by consanguinity, for individuals might 
eating and drinking with them, the Son of God, the Saviour bo adopted into a gens. The definition of a gens by fScaovola, 
of the world, of tho Gentiles, and Israel, as eternal high (Cic., Top., c. f») is, that the members bore a common name, 
priest and king. He likewise speaks of the effusion of the were descended from freemen, without any stain ol slavery 
Holy Spirit upon the Messiah, attended with a voice from among their ancestors, and had never incurred any legal dis- 
heaven; his unrighteous treatment by the Jews, and their ability: they had common sacred rites, or sacrifices ap- 
desolations and tho destruction of tho Temple upon that ac- pointed for stated days and places. When a family became 
count; the call of tho Gentiles; the illuminating them extinct by default of heirs in the male line, its property 
generally with new light; the effusion of tho Spirit upon reverted to the gens of which it formed a part. Gentile and 
believers, but especially, and in a more abundant measure, patrician were therefore synonymous. breed men and their 
upon the Gentiles. Here is little notice taken of our descendants belonged to the gens of wh.i » diey bore the 
Lord’s miracles: however, he speaks of the Messiah as a name, but they had not the rights of the gens, that is to 
“ man who renews tBo law in tho power of the Most High , 11 say, the gentile rights. Natives oi the confederate towns ot 
in which expressions the working of miracles seems to he Latium coming to settle at Rome attached themselves to 
implied. Here are also passages which seem to contain some gentile family, the head of which was styled their 
allusions to the gospels of St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. patron, and they were styled his clients. [Client.] 

John, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistle to the Ephe- The members of the senate, tho consuls, and the ponti- 
sians; first to the Thessalonians, first to Timothy, the fices were, in the first ages of the republic, chosen exclu- 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the first Epistlo of St. John, and sively from among the patricians, until the year. tfi;, n.t., 
the book of the Revelation; and, as far as was consistent when Licinius carried his rogations, by which the pc- 
with his assumed character, the author declares tho canoni- beians were admitted to the consulship, ns well as to the 
Cal authority of the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of custody of the Stbylline or sacred books. [LictJfiVf 
St. Paul. Lastly, he recommends the reading of tho Holy H foioi] 
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When the plebeian a became eligible to all the offices of the 
state, a new nobility was formed, consisting of those who 
hod filled the offices of consul, p.rotor. or curule rodile, 
and this nobility was transmit led to their posterity with 
the ‘Jus imaginum’ or the right of setting up in their 
bouses the images of their ancestors. Still a distinction in 
opinion co ntinued to prevail in favour of the patricians 
or older lability* as dislinguisdicd the plebeian from fa¬ 
milies. 

When Constantine transferred the seat of the empire to 
liis new city, he established there a new senate and a new 
patrician order, the members of which were appointed by 
the emperor. After the full of the Western Empire, the 
officers sent by the Byzantine emperors to administer the 
provinces n! It ly subject to them, were chosen from among 
the patrician- of Constantinople. Thus we read in the his¬ 
tory of the dark ages, of the 4 patrician of Home,* meaning 
the governor **r representative of the Eastern emperor iti 
that city, and the title was afterwards assumed by Charle¬ 
magne find Ins successors. 

At Venice the name of patiician was given to the mem¬ 
bers of the great, council, or supreme legislature, and their 
descendants, and their names were registered in the golden 
hook. After thedeeree of February, 1297, called ‘ La serrata 
del mnggior consigUo,’ no new member was introduced into 
the council, hut all descendants of those who had once sat 
in the great council, on arriving at twenty-five years of age, 
were by right members of the sovereign assembly, and pa¬ 
tricians of Vcilice. % Patrizio Veneto* was a title of nobility, 
considered equal to that of any feudal noble not of a sove¬ 
reign house. 

In other parts of Italy, such as Genoa and Rome, the 
word patiician was and is still used in common language to 
denote a member of the hereditary nobility, independently 
of any feudal title. 

PATRICK, SIMON, horn 1G26, died 1707, a prelate of 
the English church, distinguished as the author of many 
excellent works in practical divinity and expository theology, 
lie was a native of the town of Gainsborough, educated in 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, and the chief scene of his 
public labours as a deryy man was the parish of Saint Paul's, 
Covciil Garden, of which lie was rector, tiil higher prefer¬ 
ment was bestowed upon him; lie became dean of Peter¬ 
borough in 1079, bishop of Chichester in 1fi&9, and bishop 
of Ely in 1691. 

The titles of his writings will show at once their nature 
ami tendency to have been to promote Christian piety and 
to foster the spirit of devotion. In their day they were 
much esteemed, and they are still valued as among the best 
helps to devotion by good and pious Christians:"* Heart’s 
Ea>v,’ * Parable of the Pilgrim,’ 4 Exposition of the Ten 
Commandments , 1 ‘The Friendly Debate,* ‘The Christian 
Sacrifice,* ‘ The Devout Christian,’ 4 Advice to a Friend,* 
•Jesus and the Resurrection justified,* ‘The Glorious Epi¬ 
phany.’ Beside these, there are his Paraphrase and Com¬ 
ments on the hooks of the Old Testament, which have been 
several times reprinted. 

These writings are the foundation of Bishop Patrick's 
reputation. lie also completed and published Gunton's 
'History of the Church of Peterborough.* 

PATRICK, ST., the apostle of Ireland, was born, accord¬ 
ing to Usher and Tillemont, in the year 37*2. The former 
places his death in 493, hut Tillemont about the year 455. 
Nennius, published by Gale, says he died fifty-seven years 
before the birth of St. Columba, consequently in 4G4. 

The two principal autienl Lives of St. Patrick are, that 
compiled by Jucelin, a Cistercian monk, in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, who quotes four lives written by disciples of tire saint; 
and that by Probus, who, according to the Bollandists, lived 
in the seventh century. In both, legendary tales are inter¬ 
mixed. The chief authentic information we possess con¬ 
cerning this saint is obtained from his own writings, his 
4 Confession,’ and a letter which he addressed to Corotic, a 
prince in some part of Wales, after the Britons had been 
abandoned by the Romans, who made a descent upon Ire¬ 
land during St. Patrick’s mission to that country. From 
the 4 Confession we learn that he was burn in a village 
called Bonaveu Tnberniro, supposed to be the town of Kil¬ 
patrick at the mouth of the Clyde in Scotland, between 
Dumbarton and Glasgow. lie calls himself both a Briton 
and a Roman, meaning of mixed extraction; arul says his 
father was of a good family, named Calphurnius. Hig mo¬ 


ther was Concha, or Conchessa, who, according to some 
writers, was niete to Si. Marlin of Tours. Aceoiding to 
Nennius (abbot of Bangor, a.d. 620), St. Patrick’s original 
name was Maur; that of Patricius was given to bun by 
Pope Celestine when be consecrated him a bishop, and sent 
him as a missionary into Ireland, a.d. 433. 

Jones, in his 4 Historical Account of the Welsh Bards,’ 
fob, Loud., 1794, p. 13, shys St. Patrick was bom in the 
vale of Rhos in Pembrokeshire. 

His festival is marked on the 17th of March in the Mar- 
tyrology of Bode. 

(See the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists,‘Month of 
Mai eh,’ vol. ii., p. 617-592; Butler’s Lives qf the Saints, 
«\o„ Dublin, 1779, vol. iii., p. 176-186.) 

PATRIMONY OF ST. PETER. [Vitkubo.] 

PATRl'NIA, a genus of plants of the natural family of 
Vulcriuncro, consisting of a few species found in Siberia, 
China, and Japan, and to which the long-famed spikenard 
of the Kas»t was referred by Mr. Dora, but which bus been 
formed into a new genus, Nardostachys. [Spikenard ; 
S\vl’ET Cane.] 

PATR.SflC THEOLOGY. [Theology.] 

PATRON. [Benefice; Parish.] 

PATRO'NUS, deiived from pater , a * father , 1 as materna 
is formed from mater, a ‘ mother.’ The relation of Patron 
and Client {cliens) in antient Rome is discussed in the 
article Cliens; hut the relation between a freed man {li- 
fjertus ) and his patrouus requires a few words of expla¬ 
nation. 

In the Roman polity persons were divided, with respect to 
status or condition, into freemen ( liheri) and slaves {send). 
Freemen were again divided into persons who were born in 
a state of freedom {ingniui), and those w ho had been manu¬ 
mitted {libertini). A manumitted slave w as called libertus , 
that is, liber at us, ‘freed,* and his master who manumitted 
him became his pair onus. The slave who was manumitted 
received the gentile name of his patrouus (Lactant., iv. 3 ); 
and accordingly wo read of a freeduian of Pompey called 
Pompoms Lentous (Plin., His/. Nat., xxv. 3), and of a 
freeduian of Cicero called Laurea Tullius (Plin., /list. Nat., 
xxxi. 3), and of another called Tullius Tim, who is fre¬ 
quently mentioned in Cicero's letter*. The relation between 
patrouus and libertus resembled in many respects that, be¬ 
tween patrouus and cliens ; but it appears that their mutual 
rights and obligations were rather regulated by public 
opinion than fixed by any positive enactment. The patru- 
lius on the one hand was bound to take the libertus under 
his protection; and the libertus on his part was bound to 
assist his patrouus by every means in his power, but the 
only case in which ho was compelled by the law to do so, 
was when the patrunus or his children had become too poor 
to support themselves. In such a case, if the patrouus or 
his children proved to the satisfaction of the governor of the 
province {f.jveses) their necessitous condition, ho or they 
received from their libertus a sum of money every mouth 
for his or their support. {Dig. xxv., lit. 3 , s. 9 .) 

The most important part however of the connection be¬ 
tween the patronus and the libertus was the right which 
the former had in certain cases to the property or a por¬ 
tion of the property of the latter upon his death. This 
right was founded upon the fact, that the law regarded pa- 
ironi as the adgnati of tlicir liberti, and consequently 
they succeeded to the property like any other ad|nati. 
By a law of the Twelve Tables, if the libertus died 
intestate and left no heir ( suus heres), the patronus suc¬ 
ceeded to his property. (Gaius, iii. 40 ; Justinian, lnstitut ., 
iii., tit. 7, s. l.) If the heir was a son born of his own body 
(naturulis), no one had a right io complain ; but it appeurep 
to the Romans a great injustice that an adopted son or daugh¬ 
ter, or a wife (in manu), should deprive the patron of liis 
right to the property. This injustice was remedied by the 
piajtor’s edict, by which it was regulated that natural sons, 
whether in the power of their father at llie time of his death, 
or whether they had been emancipated or adopted by 
another person, provided they had not been disinherited, 
should alone be a bar to the patron’s right to the property; 
and that if a libertus who had no natural sons made a will, 
he was obliged to leave half of his pruperty to his patronus; 
and if he left none of his property, or less than half, the 
bonorum possessio of half was given to the patronus, even 
against the words of the wills if the libertus died intestate 
leaving an adopted son, a wife {in manu), or a daughter-in- 
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law (in manu filii ejus), half of the property was also given 
to the patronus. (Gaius, iii. 40, 41 ; Institute iii., tit. 7, 
s. 1 ; Ulp., Fr. xxvii. 1; Dion Cass., li. 15.) 

By the Lex Papia the rights of patrons to the property of 
their rich freedmen were still further increased. By this 
law it was enacted, that if a libertus died leaving property 
to the value of 100,000 sesterces, a portion of his pro¬ 
perty ( virilis pars) went to his patronus, whether he had 
made a will or died intestate, provided ho had fewer than 
three children. If ho left only one son or one daughter, 
half of his property went to his patronus, as if he had died 
leaving no son or daughter; if he left two children, a third 
went to the patronus, but if three, the patronus had no 
claim to any portion. (Gaius, iii. 42; Institute iii., tit. 7, 
s. 2.) 

With regard however to the property of a liberta, the an- 
tient law sufficiently protected the rights of the patronus, 
and he therefore had no occasion to have recourse to thp 
edict of the praetor. For since the patronus was the tutor 
of the liberta, she could not make a will without his con¬ 
sent, and consequently could not leave her property to any 
one else. (Gaius, iii. 43; Ulp., Fr. xxix. 2.) The Lex Papia 
however set free a liberta who had brought forth four child¬ 
ren from the tutela of her patronus. (Gaius, iii. 44; 
Ulp., Fr. xxix. 3.) 

The patrona, previous to the passing of the Lex Papia, 
only had the same right to the property of the libertus as 
was granted to the patronus by the Twelve Tables, and 
could not, like the patronus, obtain by the praetor's edict 
the half of the property of a libertus who hail left only an 
adopted son or a wife or daughter-in-law. By the Lex Pa¬ 
pia however, an ingenua patrona, who had brought forth 
two children, and a libertina patrona, who had brought 
forth three, obtained almost the same rights as the patronus 
possessed by the proctor's edict; and an ingenua patrona 
who had brought forth three vhildrcn obtained the same 
privileges as were given to the patronus by that law ; but a 
libertina patrona in no case obtained the rights granted to 
the patronus by the same law. (Gaius, iii. 40, 50; Ulp., 
Fr. xxix. 5, 6.) 

The rights of a patronus to the property of a libertus only 
extended to his direct hcredos, sons, grandsons, great-grand¬ 
sons. &c., and never belonged to his collateral heirs (extra¬ 
net heretics). (Gains, iii. 58.) A patronus was able to assign 
a libertus (adsignarc li her turn ) to one of his sons to the ex¬ 
clusion of his other children, so that on the death of a 
libertus, the son to whom the libertus had been assigned 
was alone entitled to the property, which was due to the 
patronus by the jus patronatus. (Institute iii., tit. 8; Dig., 
50, tit. 16, s. 107.) 

All the preceding remarks respecting the succession of 
the patronus to the property of the libertus, only apply to 
the property of those hberti who were Roman citizens. 
Those hberti who were Latini [Latinum Jus], or Doditicii, 
had in fact no power over the disposal of their property. 
The Latini liberli had the privileges of freemen while alive, 
but • they lost their life and their liberty at the same time,' 
and their property, like the peculia of slaves, came by the 
Lex Junia to the persons who had manumitted them (Gaius., 
iii., 56 ; Institute iii., tit. 7, s. 4.) The succesion to the 
property of the liberti Latini differed also in many other im¬ 
portant particulars, which Gaius has pointed out (iii. 57-02), 
from the succession to the property of those liberti who were 
Roman citizens. By a decree of the senate passed in the 
reign of Claudius during the consulship of Lupus and Lar- 
gus, it was enacted that the property of the Latini should 
pass first to those who had manumitted them and their 
children not disinherited by name, und afterwards to their 
other heirs. (Gaius, iii. 63; Institut.,\\\„ tit. 7, s. 4.) By a 
constitutio of Trajan, it was enacted that if a Latin libertus 
obtained from the emperor the jus Quiritium without the 
knowledge or against the will of his patronus, he should 
enjoy the privileges of a Roman citizen while he lived, but 
should be regarded as a Latimis at the time of his death, 
and should have no power of leaving his children as his 
heredes; and that he should only be allowed to make a will 
so far as to leave his patronus his heir, or if the latter were 
unwilling to become his heir, of substituting another in his 
place. (Gaius, iii. 72.) This constitutio however was a little 
altered by one of Hadrian, who gave with certain conditions 
the same privileges to those Latini who had obtained the , 
jus Quiritium from the emperor, os if they had obtained it j 


by a decree of the senate or the Lex yElia Sentia. (Gaius, 
iii. 73.) 

Theso laws were however very much altered by Justi¬ 
nian* He gave to the liberli Latini and Doditicii the satno 
privileges as those liberti possessed who were Roman citi¬ 
zens. Ho also enacted, that if a libertus or hberta left less 
property than amounted to the value of too amvi, the pa- 
tronus had no claim to any portion of the property, provided 
they made a will; but if they died intestate, ’leaving no 
children, then the patronus succeeded to the property by Un¬ 
law of the Twelve Tables; If the properly of the libertus 
or liberta was of more value than 100 aurei, and they left 
children, the patronus had also no claim to any part of the 
property ; but if those liberti or liberlao who left no children 
died intestate, the patronus succeeded to the whole of the 
property, and if they made a will without leaving any pait 
of their property to the patronus, then ho had a right to a 
third of the property, and not to a half, as was formerly the 
case. ( Institut ., iii., tit. 7, s. 3.) 

(Gains, iii. 39-76; Ulpian, Fragm. % xxvii. 1-3; xxviii. 7; 
xxix. 1-7 ; Inst i tut ion es, iii., tit. 7. De Successione Liber- 
tornm ; tit. 8, I)e Adsignatione Libertorum: Digest. \\7 % 
tit. 14, De Jure Patronatus ; 38, tit. 2, De Bonin 'Liberia- 
rum; 38, tit. 4, De. Adsignandis Libert is ; Col tat iu Lcgum 
Mosaic, et Roman., xvi, 8, 9; Unterholzner, Ucber das pa- 
tronahschc Krbrcrht , in the Zeitschrift fiir (Jeschichthche 
Deckhwissenschnft, 5th vul., 1st part, Berlin, 1823; and the 
articles Cukns, Latinum Jus, and Luikutinus, in this 
work ) 

PATRO'NYMIG (Trarfitore^usur) is a name given by 
grammarians to those words which express the name of a 
person's lather or ancestor. Thus Achilles is called Pulidos 
(the son of Peleus), Agamemnon is styled At rides (the sou 
of Atieus), See. In the English language wo have no words 
of this description, but in Sanciit and Greek they are very 
common, especially in Sanscrit, which has as many as thirteen 
different terminations to fbirn such words, namely, a, ala\ dip 
ana,di/ani. tlyanyu, tueya, irija. fya, era, uira, tuhjuni, hi, 
ytt. in Greek the most common masculine termination is 
ides , as Cecrofrides, udescendant of Cecrops; some patrony¬ 
mics are formed by adding inn , as K ran-inn, the son of 
Kmnos, &c. Feminine patronymics in Cheek are com¬ 
monly formed by adding id (in the nominative is), as 
Tan tat-is, gen. Tantal-id os, the daughter of Tantalus. In 
Lithuanian some patronymics are formed by adding na, as 
Janotr-na, the son of Janow or John (Pott’s Bfyntn/ngist /e: 
Forschungcn, vul. ii. t p. 579); which lei munition may per 
haps be connected with the Latin un-us, which forms such 
patronymics as Oeturi-unus, one of the family of (Jctuxius, 
/ftmili-unus, one of the family of Hiuulius, &.c. 

PATTERNS. Connected with the subject, of patents is 
the copyright of designs. By a recent Act of parliament. 
(2 Vic., c. 17), the inventor or purchaser or proprietor of 
any design, 1 for a pattern or print to be either worked into, 
or worked on, or printed on, or painted on, any article «4 
manufacture being a tissue or textile fabric; or for the mo¬ 
delling, or I lie casting, or the embossing, or the chasing, or 
the engraving, or for any other kind of impression or orna¬ 
ment on any article of manufacture; or for the shape or 
configuration of any article of manufacture,' may seciue the 
sole use and benefit of such design to himself for twelve 
months, and if it be applied to metal work, for three years. 

He must take or send to the office oi the Registry of 
Designs, Wellington-sireet North, Strand, three copies or 
diawings of lus design ; one of win. h will be (.led jiv the 
registrar, a second left at the disposal of thclLard of I rude, 
and the third returned to the pat tv registering, w ith u cer¬ 
tificate, which certificate is by the Act nold to be evidence 
of registration. 

Every article manufactured according to such design 
must have thereon the name of the first registered pro¬ 
prietor, the mini her of the design in the icgisler, and the 
dale of the registration. 

Any person pirating a design thus protected is liable fo 
a penalty of from 5/. to 30/. for each offence, xvhi-h may ho 
recovered by an action at law, or by summary proceeding 
before two magistrates. 

Registered designs may be transferred from erne person 
to another, in which case the latter is entitled to he regis¬ 
tered as the proprietor. Printed forms of such Iran ^leisure 
supplied at the office. 

The following are the fees ordered to be paid by the tvea- 
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Bury:—For registering each design, including certificate, 
1/. jt*.; if metallic substances, 3/. 3#.; fur each folio page 
of the certificate after the first, Os ; in case of loss of certi¬ 
ficate, transfer of design, demand for search, &t\, search 
for design, 5s.; registering transfer of design, cither total 
or partial, il. If.; certifying design subsequent to registra¬ 
tion, 1/. 1*. 

This Act applies to designs for all sorts of fabrics and 
manufactures, with the exception of lace and those provided 
for under the calico printers* Acis^ 27 Geo. III., c. 38 ; 29 
Geo. 111., c. 19; 34 Geo. III., c. 23; 2 Vic., c. 13. By 
these Acts the inventor of a new pattern may restrain any 
one from copying his design for throe months, by printing or 
stamping his name upon the end of each piece of the 
fabric. 

All communications with the Office for Registration of 
Designs, including the designs themselves, pass free through 
the General Post,' whatever may be their weight. The fees? 
or a mono)-order may bo sent and the certificate received 
in the same milliner free of all expense. 

PATTI. [Mkssina.] 

PATUXENT. [Maryland] 

PATZCUARO. [Mexican States.] 

PAU, a town in tlie south of France, capital of the de¬ 
partment of Basses Pyrenees: it is on the right bank of 
the Gave de Pau, above 400 miles in a direct line west- 
sou I h-west of Paris, or 497 miles by the road through 
Orleans, Limoges, Bordeaux, Roquefort, and Aire; in 43° 18' 
N. lat. and 0° 23 f W. long.. 

Pau owes its origin to a castle erected here by the princes 
of Bfrirn, m the ninth or tenth century, as a place of secu¬ 
rity fiom the hostilities of the Saracens. The intended 
site of the castle was marked out with stakes, and from the 
Bfairnais word paou (in French pieu), a stake, the town 
takes its name. It sprung up and increased gradually 
under the shelter of the castle, which continued to be the 
residence of the princes of Bearn until the accession of 
Henri IV. to the throne of France. Louis XIII. estab¬ 
lished a parliament in the town, and Louis XIV. founded a 
university, hut it never attained any degree of celebrity. 
The town is situated on a height, and is divided into two 
parts by a deep ravine crossed by a bridge: the principal 
part of tho town is on the south side of the ravine. There 
is a suburb, called ‘the Lower Town,* on the bank of the 
G ive de Pau, at the foot of the height on which the town 
stands. Pau is well laid out; the houses are tolerably well 
built, and are covered wi h a thick coating of mortar or 
cement. Tho poorer houses in the suburbs are chiefly of 
pebbles laid in very hard mortal*. The principal object of 
interest is the castle, the birthplace of llenri IV., on the 
west side of the town. This building, which was erected 
in place of the original castle of the B^arnais princes, is an 
irregular Gothic structure, striking from its vastness and 


Pau has several fiscal government offices, a Cour Royale, or 
court of justice, having jurisdiction over the three depart¬ 
ments of Basses Pyrfm&es, Hautes Pyrenees, and Landes; 
an Academic Universitaire* whose circuit is coextensive with 
the jurisdiction of the Cour Roy ale; a royal college, with a 
museum and a collection of philosophical instruments, a 
public library ofl4,U00 volumes, a collection of pictures, a 
drawing-school, au agricultural society, a theatre, and pub¬ 
lic baths. 

Pau was the birthplace of the Jesuit Pardies, a good geo¬ 
metrician and astronomer; and of Bernadotto, the present 
king of Sweden. 

The airondissemeut of Pau comprehends an area of 601 
square miles: it is divided into eleven cantons or districts,, 
each under a justice of the peace;, and comprehends. 
204 communes, with a population, in 1831, of 117,865; in 
1836, 122,404. 

^ PAUL, ST., the great. Apostle of the Gentiles, originally 
called Saul, was horn at Tarsus in Cilicia. Though a Jew 
of the tribe of Benjamin, and a Pharisee of the must rigid 
sect, he was by birth a Roman citizen, a privilege inherited 
from his ancestors, upon some of whom it had been conferred 
for services rendered to the state. (Lardner.) The year of 
his nativity is not known. He was present at the martyrdom 
of Stephen, a.d. 34, on which occasion he is first introduced to 
our notice, and is called a young man. He learned the art of 
tent-making, not with the intention of making it the occupa¬ 
tion of his life, but because it was a custom among the Jews 
to instruct their youth, even of the highest respectability, in 
some mechanical art. Having been educated in the learn¬ 
ing of the times, for which Tarsus was then highly celebrated 
(Strabo, p. 673. Casaub.),and in which he undoubtedly made, 
great proficiency, he went to Jerusalem to study the laws, 
and traditions of his people under Gamaliel, a distinguished 
llabhi. Being a man of great talent, ardent mind, and in- 
I flexible resolution, and being devotedly attached to tho* 
! institutions of his country, whose origin and antiquity alike- 
! impressed and fascinated his imagination, he contemplated 
i wnh alarm and anxiety the progress of the new religion., 
i Accordingly he took an active and prominent part against 
| tiie Christians, and pursued them with such zeal and unre- 
! leniing lury, that his conduct towards them is described as. 
* bieathing out threatemngs and slaughter.* He obtained, 
letters from llie Sanhedrim to the synagogue of the Jews, 
at Damascus, and also to the governor, authorising him to 
apprehend and bring to Jerusalem whomsoever of the dis 
cipies he might find there. While on his journey I'olv 
this purpose, his miraculous conversion took place, the 
particulars of which aie recorded in the ninth chapter ot 
the 1 Acts of tho Apostles.* This event, so important 
in its results upon tho subsequent fortunes of Christianity, 
occurred a.d. 35, two years after the crucifixion of ouu 
Lord. 


interesting from its historical associations. It is kept in 
repair by the government. The room in which llenri was 
born and the tortoise-shell which served for Ins cradle are 
still shown. The castle commands a beautiful and exten¬ 
sive prospect, and lias a fine park attached to il. There are 
two places or squares in Pau, that of La Comcdic, the 
larger and finer of the two. and the Place Royalo, planted 
with trees and adorned with a line pedestrian statue of 
llenri IV. in bronze.* There are also several prome¬ 
nades. 

There is a good bridge over the Gave de Pau, com muni 
eating between the suburb of ‘the Lower Town’ and the 
neighbouring town of Juran 9 on, celebrated for its wmes. 
There are a court-house, a market-house, with a fountain 
in front of it, and everal promenades. The population of 
Pau in 1831 was 10,597 for the town, or 11,283 for the 
whtfle commune; in 1836, 12,607 for the whole commune, 
llic principal branches of industry are the manufacture of 
carpets and ot linens, especially table-linen and Bcaruais 
liandkorchiels, dyeing, and tanning. Trade is carried on 
in hams, salted legs of geese, and other provisions, wines, 
cotton yarn, cotton goods, and coarse woollens. There are 
two good weekly markets and three yearly fairs. 


T Thw • tllt t uo reWnce.oneof.l-m;, XIV. ,.rocte.l by the minister* of thill 
pnr.ee. The to\vu»m*-n wwhed lor the st.it.u* of llenrv IV.. but not being able 

•" ,l ; t,,ln l, ! tMr 'r uh * ! r ,k ! hl ‘‘ r *T‘ !l,8 r '""‘■rtW. In the Henrnnis dialect, 

oil the pedestal ot the statue n|* » oum. • This is the urunn*on of our great 
Henri * I Ins -.tatue was destroyed al the llevu.imoti. The castle was much 
dum-igcd in thut period, and subsequently occupied as a boirack and a nrisan 
until the restoration of the liourbunl. 11 pn40 "' , 


After his baptism at Damascus he went into Arabia. \u 
a.d. 38 we find him again at Damascus; and fiom this* 
place, as likewise from Jerusalem shortly after, ho was com¬ 
pelled to escape secretly and by night, in consequence of 
the perseverance with winch the Jews sought Jus life, for 
preaching with so much boldness and success the religion* 
which he once laboured to destroy. From Jerusalem lie 
retired to Tarsus, his native city, and was employed for some 
years in propagating the faith through the neighbouring 
regions of Syria and Cilicia. Up to this time the preaching 
of Si. Paul and of the other apostles had been coufiucd to 
the Jews; but the conversion of Cornelius, a gentile, was a 
very significant indication that Christianity was intended* 
not for one country or one people, but for all mankind* 
without distinction of race or nation. This was the conclu¬ 
sion inferred both by the apostles and the Jewish converts 
at Jerusalem. Immediately therefore the object of th*iir 
mission was extended; and instead of being restricted, to 
the children of Abraham, now comprehended all mankind. 
Into this great idea, that of founding a religion for bile 
entire human race, St. Paul entered with all the ardour and 
devotion which characterised his mind. He departed Atom 
Tarsus a d. 42; and in conjunction with Barnabas, whs. had 
been sent from Jerusalem for the purpose, preached to.the 
gentiles at Antioch with the greatest success. But the 
views he had formed of Christianity as a universal religion, 
suggested to him the propriety of enlarging the sphere of 
his labours, and of carrying the gospel to more remote pro¬ 
vinces. To this work h6 and Barnabas were divinely ap- 
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pointed (Acts, xiii.); and he commenced his first apostolic 
journey a.d. 4.3, ten years after his conversion. In company 
with Barnabas and Mark the evangelist, he sailed from 
Seleucia, and successively visited Salamis and Paphos in 
the Isle of Cyprus; Perga in Pamphylia, and Antioch in 
Pisidia; Iconiura, Lystra, and Derbe, in Lycaonia; and 
made converts and founded churches in these places. At 
the end of two years he returned to Antioch in Syria. While 
at Antioch he was engaged in a most important controversy 
with some Jewish Christians, who asserted that circumcision 
was necessary to be observed by converts to the new faith. 
St. Paul, on the other hand, contended that Christianity 
entirely superseded the Mosaic Law, and required conformity 
to none of its rites. The question was referred to a council 
of apostles and elders at Jerusalem, who, after much deli¬ 
beration, decided in favour of the view which St. Paul had 
taken. The decision was declared to have received the 
sanction of the Holy Ghost, and it was communicated to 
the gentile converts at Antioch and other places. 

In tho year 50, St. Paul commenced his second apostolic 
journey. Leaving Antioch, and passing through Syria and 
Cilicia, he traversed the whole extent of Asia Minor, and 
came to Troas. From Troas, in obedience to the direction 
of a vision, ho sailed over into Europe ; and after preaching 
the gospel at Philippi, Thessalonica, Beroea, and Athens, 
arrived at Corinth, where he abode a year and a half, and 
was eminently successful in establishing an important 
Christian community in that learned, wealthy, and volup¬ 
tuous city. From Corinth ho sailed to Ephesus, and thence 
to Csosarea; and taking Jerusalem in his way, returned to 
Antioch, a.d. 53. During this journey he wrote his two 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, and his Epistle to the Gala¬ 
tians ; the two former, and probably the latter, from Corinth. 

Having remained a short time at Antioch, he set out 
upon his third and last apostolic journey, a.d. 54. He 
visited the churches in Galatia and Phrygia, and thence 
came to Ephesus, where ho lived about two years. Here 
and in the neighbouring district of Asia Minor he preached 
the gospel with so much success, that not only were great 
numbers converted to Christianity, but those who practised 
incantations and magical arts and other grosd superstitions, 
for which Ephesus was notorious, renounced their practices, 
burnt their books and divining instruments, and professed 
their faith in the new religion. After the disturbance raised 
by Demetrius the silversmith, of which an account is given 
in the 19th chapter of the 4 Acts/ the Apostle deemed it 
prudent to leave Ephesus. He went to Troas, and thence 
passed over into Europe, visiting the churches which he had 
planted in Macedonia and Greece. From Corinth, where 
ho remained about three months, he returned,by Macedonia 
to Asia; and taking an affectionate farewell of the elders of 
the Ephesian church at Miletus, embarked for Csesarea, and 
terminated his journey at Jerusalem, a.d. 58. On this 
journey he wrote his first Epistle to the Corinthians, from 
Ephesus; his first Epistle to Timothy, the one to Titus and 
the second to the Corinthians, from Macedonia; and his 
Epistle to the Romans, from Corinth. These journeys oc¬ 
cupied him about thirteen years. 

While St. Paul was at Jerusalem, some Asiatic Jews, 
seeing him in the Temple, endeavoured to excite the popu¬ 
lace against him by denouncing him as a dangerous and de¬ 
structive agitator, who was aiming to abolish all distinction 
between Jew and gentile, teaching things contrary to tho 
law of Moses, and polluting the holy Temple by introducing 
the uncircumcised heathen within its precincts. The mob, 
roused by this appeal to their passions and their prejudices, 
would undoubtedly have murdered tho Apostle, had he not 
been rescued by the officer of the Temple guard. The sub¬ 
sequent events—his examination before the Sanhedrim, his 
defence before Felix and Agrippa, his long confinement at 
Cmsarea, his appealing to the emperor, and his arrival at 
Rome, a.d. Gl, after a most tempestuous passage, are cir¬ 
cumstantially related in tho latter chapters of tho Acts. He 
remained in Rome, in Ills own hired house, under the cus¬ 
tody of a soldier, for two years; and wrote his Epistles to 
the Ephesians, Pliilippians, Colossians, Hebrews, and to 
Philemon. The Scripture history hero leaves him; but it 
is probable that after his first imprisonment at Rome, which 
terminated a.d. 63, he visited Judoca, Asia Minor, and 
Greece, and returned to Rome a.d. 65, where he was im¬ 
prisoned a second lime. 4 Knowing his departure to be at 
liand,’ he wrote his second Epistle to Timothy; and it is 
supposed he suffered martyrdgm,iA.D. G6. 

P. C., No. 1079. 


St. Paul was an extraordinary man, and peculiarly fitted 
for the tunes in which he lived and the mission to which 
he was called. He was accomplished in all the learning of 
the age; was brought up at the feet of one of the most 
skilful jurists of the East; possessed a powerful intellect 
which was cultivated with the greatest care; was strong in 
feeling, firm in resolution, quick in perception, and sound 
in the decisions of his judgment. He had too much pene¬ 
tration to be himself easily deceived, and too much honesty 
to attempt to deceive osiers. His devoted attachment to 
the old and time-honoured institutions of his nation, and 
the zeal and ability he displayed in their defence; his am¬ 
bition, mental power, and restless activity; and the well- 
grounded apprehensions with which the preaching of Jesus 
and his disciples had filled the imaginations of many, and 
which he alone seemed competent to dissipate, combined 
to make him an object of general attention to liis country¬ 
men, and prepare for him a career of distinction and emolu¬ 
ment. His conversion therefore, which involved the loss 
of all his brilliant prospects, has, next to the miracles and 
resurrection of our Lord, been justly contemplated as one of 
the most striking and memorable events connected with the 
early history of Christianity. So deoply impressed was 
Lord Lyttleton with its importance, that he considered it a 
sufficient demonstration of the divine authority of the re¬ 
ligion to which tho Apostle was a convert; and with this 
view he wrote his 4 Observations on the Conversion of St. 
Paul/ 

From being a furious zealot, a fierce and unrelenting 
persecutor of the disciples of Jesus Christ, St. Paul be¬ 
came a disciple himself, and a most energetic advocate of 
the faith which he had once attempted to destroy. After 
his conversion St. Paul was indefatigablo in preaching 
the gospel. His perseverance never tired, his courage 
was never daunted. He was the main instrument of 
carrying the Christian religion among tho Gentiles; and 
in this mission his labours were continued through a period 
of many years, and spread over a territory of vast extent. 
Jiuhea, Syria, and especially Asia Minor were filled with 
monuments of his zeal. lie also passed over into Europe, 
where ho made converts and planted churches. In this 
righteous cause he was deterred by no difficulties and no 
persecutions. He groups together in one passage the dan¬ 
gers which ho had encountered: lie speaks of toils, stripes, 
prisons, deaths; of being stoned and shipwrecked ; of perils 
in the city and in the wilderness, on dry land und on the 
ocean, from false friends and open foes; of watchings and 
weariness, of hunger and thirst, of cold and nakedness. 

4 We see him/ says Paley, ‘ in the prosecution of his pur¬ 
pose, travelling from country to country, enduring every 
species of hardship, assaulted by the populace, punished by 
the magistrates, scourged, beat, stoned, left for dead ; ex¬ 
pecting wherever became the same treatment; yet, when 
driven from one city, preaching in the next; unsubdued 
by anxiety, want, labour, persecution, and the prospect of 
death.’ 

The exertions of this great Apostle in the cause of Chris¬ 
tianity were not confined to bodily toil and personal instruc¬ 
tion. lie was tho author of fourteen epistles to individuals, 
and to churches, on various points of Christian doctrine, 
practice, and discipline. These epistles constitute a very con¬ 
siderable and most important part of the New Testament. 
They show him to be a man of great genius and great abilities; 
of clear conception, fervid imagination, lofty intellect, and a 
large and liberal heart. Ilis style is shong and animated; 
unlaboured and without artifice in its construction; often 
broken and abrupt; it abounds in transitions, and brief and 
rapid allusion to existing errors, practices, and habits of 
thought, from which he draws the most n;t illustrations. He 
addresses, by turns, the intellect, tho imagination, the passions, 
the heart. He unites a severe logic with the noblest eloquence. 
The loftiest truths are made subservient to the most sober, 
pure, und rational morality; a morality essentially practical, 
and admirably adapted to human character and human 
circumstances. If he exhorts, it is with intense earnestness; 
if he reproves, it is in the spirit of sympathy and kindness; 
and whether ho reasons, or advises, ot admonishes, or con¬ 
soles, a manly gravity and seriousness pervade his thoughts. 
Full of the dignity and grandeur of his subject, his ideas 
ilow from him with irresistible rapidity; and borne along 
by the sublimity of his theme and the vastness, of his con¬ 
ceptions, he stays' not to arrange his words and adorn his 
periods. Mis arguments carry conviction to the mind oi 
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Ilia rentier; someliraes disclosing in a few words the pro- 
fowiriest views of Christian truth. His appeals to the pas¬ 
sions are equally effective. Hope and fear are important 
springs of human action; to these he addresses himself, as 
well as to the reason; not by cold speculation on abstract 
fitnesses, but by the solemn infallibilities of a resurrection 
from the dead to an eternity of happiness or misery. With a 
like mastery and success ho interests the affections and the 
higher moral faculties. Though disclaiming the 4 enticing 
word* of man’s wisdom,' be could, when the occasion 
required it, use the arts and display the accomplishments 
of the rhetorician. His speeches in the Acts of the Apostles 
are worthy of the Roman senate; and his answers, when at 
the bar, to tlie questions proposed to him by the court, are 
distinguished fur their address and their dignity. At the 
same lime, wherever be happened to he, whether among 
the Jews in 1’isidia, or the Gentiles at Lyslra, or the 
polished Greeks at Athens, or pleading before Felix and 
Agiippa, Ins discuurees are adapted with admirable judg¬ 
ment and ability to the character and capacities of his seve¬ 
ral audiences. On the subject, of St. Paul's writings, see 
Dr. Harwood, Mtebaelis, a:. I Bishop Newton. 

There is a tradition in tin* church that Paul was beheaded 
near Rome, and buried about two miles from the city, in 
the Via O-. lien sis. A magnificent cathedral dedicated to his 
memory was built over lus gi«ve by Constantine. 4 But his 
noblest monument.,’ ohsetves Dr. Italic, ‘ consists in his 
immortal writings, which, the mon they are studied, and 
the better they are understood, the more they will he ad¬ 
mired to the latest posterity for the most sublime and 
beautiful, the most pathetic and impre-sive, the mo.il 
learned and profound specimens of Christian piety, oratory, 
and philosophy.’ 

PAUL Sr:, CATHEDRAL OF. [London.] 

PAUL OF SAM O'SAT A was chosen bishop of An¬ 
tioch in a. i>. 260. In coiim*(| uenec of being supposed to 
hold heterodox opinions concerning the person of Christ, a 
synod was assembled at. Antioch about a.ix 264, to inquire 
into his sentiments. After holding several meetings, this 
synod was unable to extract from Paul an avowal of his 
suspected heresies. In the year 26!) another synod was con¬ 
vened on this business, consisting of a large number of 
bishops, at which Malehion, a rhetorician and presbyter of 
the church at Antioch, succeeded in convicting Paul of the 
erroneous opinions imputed to him. He was excommuni¬ 
cated b) tin-' synod, which wrote an epistle to Dionysius, 
bishop ot Rome, and to the churches of the empire, giving 
the reasons for their decision. Fragments of this epistle 
have been preserved by Eusebius. Though deprived of his 
bishopric, Paul refused (probably under the protection of 
/enobia, who is known to have favoured him) to give up 
4 the house of the church’ till the year 272 or 273, when the 
bishops who had excommunicated him applied to the em¬ 
peror Aureluui, who compelled Paul to yield. It is proba¬ 
ble that he continued after this to propagate 1 i is doctrines. 
His followers ibimed a sect under the name of Paulians or 
Pauliunists, which seems to have lasted to the fifth century. 
They were condemned by the Council of Nice, who ordered 
those baptised among them to be re-baptised. 

The accounts wc have of his doctrines are not very clear. 
The synodical epistle of the council which deposed him 
speaks less of them than of his personal character, which 
is represented as marked by pride and arrogance, haughti¬ 
ness in the exercise of his authority, and great love of pomp 
ami display. lie held some secular office together with his 
bUhopiic. 

The following statement of his opinions by Mosheim ap¬ 
pears, as lar as wo have the means of judging, to be tolera¬ 
bly correct ‘ That the Son and the Holy Ghost exist in 
Goo. in the same manner as the faculties of reason and 
activity do in man; that Christ was born a mere man; but 
that the reason or wisdom of the Father descended into 
Inm, auu by him wrought miracles upon earth, and in¬ 
structed the nations ; and, finally, that on account of this 
union of the divine Word with the man Jesus, Christ might, 
though improperly, he called God.* 

(Lardner's Credibility ,,t. ii„ c hap, xliii., sect. 8; Mos- 
ljeim\s Jicolesutsltcitl History, Cunt, iii., pt. ii., chap, v., 

•'* 15.) 

PAUL THE DEACON, or PAULUS DIA'CONUS, 
called also Warnefridus from his father’s name, was born 
about the year 740, at the*town of Friuli (ForumJulii). He 
became attached to the court of Rachis, king of the Lom¬ 


bards, and afterwards (about 763) he left the court and was 
ordained deacon of the church at Aquileia. He returned 
to the court on the invitation of Desiderius, successor of 
Ruchis, by whom he w T as made chancellor. About the part 
of his life which followed the overthrow of the kingdom of 
Desiderius by Charlemagne in 774, we know nothing for 
certain; but the most probable account is, that he retired to 
a monastery, and afterwards entered the celebrated monas¬ 
tery of Monte Casino, whence he addressed to Charlemagne, 
in the year 781, an elegy, in which lie implores the release 
of a brother who had been taken prisoner in the Lombard 
war. About this time Charlemagne appears to have attached 
him to his court. He was employed to instruct in Greek 
. the clergymen who were to accompany the emperor’s 
! daughter Rotrude in her journey to Constantinople to he 
j married to the son of the empress Irene. Paul visited 
j France, and stayed some time at Metz, of the early bishops of 
I which city he wrote a history. He afterwards returned to 
Monte Casino, where he died about the year 7B*J. 

As a poet Paul is spoken of in the most extravagant 
terms of praise by his contemporary Peter of Pisa. His 

poems, which are really good, consist chiefly of hymns and 

other short pieces in Latin. His fame rests however chiefly 
on his merits as an historian. His works were,— I, ‘ His- 
toria Miscella,’ a Roman history consisting of twenty-four 
hooks, of which the first eleven contain the history pf Eutro- 
pius; the next five, by Paul himself, contain the period 
j from the reign of Valentinian to that, of Justinian; the 
j remaining books are attributed to Landulphus Sagax. The 
! best edition of this work is in Muratori’s Rcrum Italirarum 


Script ores. 


De Gestis Longobardavum Libri Sex,’ a 


history of the Lombards; his most valuable work. This 
also is contained in Muratori’s collection. 3, 4 Gesta Epis- 
coporuin Metcnsium.’ 4, 4 Life of St. Gregory the Great.’ 
5, 4 Excel pta* from Fes t us Do. Virborum Sig/tificutinm\ 

! [Fkstus.] There arc also extant a collection of 14untilics 
i ami two Sermons which arc attributed to him. 

(Muratori. Rcrum ltal. Script. ; Biographic Universelle.) 

PAUL THE S1LENTIARY, the son of Cyrus and 
grandson of Florus, was of a noble family and possessed of 
great wealth. lie held in the palace of Justinian the office 
of chief of the Silentiarii, a class of persons who had the 
care of the emperors palace. When the church of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople was rebuilt by Justinian (in 562), 
Paul wrote a description (or irtypaait;) of the edifice, in 1026 
Greek hexameters, with a procemium consisting of 134 
iambic verses. It is evident from this poem that lie was 
a Christian. This work was edited, with notes and a Latin 
translation, by Du Cange, Paris, 1C70. Paul was also the. 
author of a poem entitled Ac rA ip TlvSintg &fppA, and of 
several Epigrams, which are included in the Greek Antho- 

W>; 

(Fabrieii Bibliotheca Grtvctt , ed. Hailes, vol. iv., p. 487 ; 
and vii., p. 581.) 

PAUL I. succeeded Stephen III. in the see of Rome a.d. 
757. lie was involved in disputes with the Loiigohnrd 
king Desiderius, and sought the protection of Pepin, king 
of the Franks. He died in the year 768. 

PAUL II., a Venetian by birth, succeeded Pius II. in 
14G4. He began by correcting abuses, and checking tho 
exactions of the officers and secretaries of the Papal court, 
who levied contributions at pleasure from those who had 
occasion to apply to Rome for licences, rescripts, and other 
official papers. He endeavoured also to form a league of the 
Christian princes against tho Turks, who threatened Italy; 
and for this purpose he proclaimed, in 14C8, a general peace 
among the Italian governments, threatening* with ex- 
communication those who did not observe if. Paul, in 
1471, gave to Borso of Este the investiture of Ferrara with 
the title of duke as a feudatory of the see of Rome. [Este, 
House of.] An academy had been formed at Rome for 
the cultivation of Greek and Roman antiquities and philo¬ 
logy, of which PomponiusLsetus, Platina, and other learned 
men were members. Paul, who, unlike his predecessor 
Pius II., had no taste for profane learning, became sus¬ 
picious of tho academicians and their meetings. Some one 
probably excited his suspicions, by accusing them of infidelity 
and of treasonable designs. The academy was proscribed, 
some of its members ran away, others were seized and tor¬ 
tured, and among them Platina, who after a year’s imprison¬ 
ment was released through tho intercession of several car¬ 
dinals. It mav easily be supposed that Platina, in his 
* Lives of the ropes,’ which be wrote afterwards under 
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Sixtus IV., did not spare the memory of Paul II. But 
besides Platina, other contemporary writers, such as Corio 
Am mini to, an anonymous chronicler of Bologna, and the 
monk Jacopo Filippo of Bergamo, all speak unfavourably 
of this pope. Paul II. died suddenly, in July, 1471, and 
was succeeded by Sixtus IV. Cardinal Qucrini has under¬ 
taken the defence of Paul II., in his 4 V indicia) ad versus 
Platiuam uliosquo Obtrectatores.” 

PAUL III., Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, succeeded 
Clement VIL, in October, 1534. At that time the most 
urgent applications were made by the various states of Eu¬ 
rope to Rome for the assembling of a general council, which 
was required l>y the state of the Western church, distracted 
by the schism of Luther and Zwingli, as well as by that of 
Ilenry VIII. of England. Paul however took a long time 
to consider before he finally acceded to the request, and it was 
only in 151- that ho issued the hull of convocation. In the 
mean time he excommunicated Henry VIII., and released 
his subjects from their oath of allegiance, by which measure 
he hastened the total separation of England from Rome. 
In 1510 he sanctioned the new order of the Jesuits. The 
war between Francis T. and Charles V. occasioned a further 
delay in the assembling of the council, which was finally 
opened at. Trent iu 1546. That assembly, which was pro¬ 
rogued several times, transferred to Bologna, and afterwards 
removed again to Trent, did not terminate its sittings till 
151)3, long after Paul's death. 

Paul was very anxious to aggrandise his own family. He 
had a natural son, Pier Luigi Farnese, whom he First made 
duke of Castro, and afterwards duke of Parma and Pia¬ 
cenza. For his grandson Ottavio Farnese he obtained the 
hand of Margaret, a natural daughter of Charles V., and 
made him duke of Jjamoriuo. The pope subdued the peo¬ 
ple of Perugia, who had revolted against him, put. to death 
several of the leaders, and built a citadel to keep the citi¬ 
zens in awe. lie also attacked the Colonna, the most 
powerful baronial family in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
took all their strong holds, and obliged the members of that 
family to take refuge iu the fiefs which they held in the 
kingdom of Naples. lie sent a contingent of 12,000 foot, 
and about 1000 horse, under his grandson Duke Ottavio, to 
join the emperors army in Germunyagainst, the Protestant j 
princes, and he afterwards strongly opposed the religious 
pacification granted by Charles, in 1547, under tho name of j 
tho ‘Interim/ In the same year Paul received the news of 
the tragical death of his son Pier Luigi, who was murdered 
at Piacenza, where he had made himself odious by Iiis 
tyranny and his lust. Overcome by grief at the news, he 
told his two grandsons, Ottavio and Cardinal Farnese, who 
Were with him at the time, to take warning fmm their 
father’s death, and to live in the fear of God. Having se¬ 
cured tho succession of Parma and Piacenza to Pier Luigi’s 
son, Paul died, in November, 1549, at a \ery advanced age, 
and was succeeded by Julius 111. 

PAUL IV., Cardinal Giaupietro Caruffa, who was of a 
noble Neapolitan family, succeeded Marccllus II. in 1555. 
He was old, haughty, intolerant, and intent upon aggran¬ 
dising his nephews. He quarrelled with Philip II. of Spain, 
who sent the duke of Alba with an army from Naples to 
invade the papal territory. The duke advanced to the gates 
of Rome, hut alter some demonstrations a peace was con- j 
eluded in 1557. Having learned that his nephews, one of , 
whom he had made a cardinal, were leading a most disso¬ 
lute life, and were plundering both tho people and the 
treasury of the church, he banished them from Rome in 
1559. Paul IV. died shortly after, eighty-four years of 
age. He had been a zealous advocate of the tribunal of 
the Inquisition. As soon as the news of his death became 
known, the people of Rome rose in insurrection, ran to the 
prison of the Inquisition, wounded a Dominican monk who 
acted as commissary, delivered all the prisoners, and burnt 
the papers. They then threw down the statue of the pope, 
crying out ‘Death to the Curalfas/ The tumult lasted 
several days, after which the conclave elected a now pope 
by the name of Pius IV., who instituted a process against 
the nephews of the late pope, two of whom, Cardinal Ca- 
raffa and the duke of Paliano, were found guilty of several 
criraeR, and put to death in 1560. 

(Botta, Storia cT Italia , b. 10; Caraccioli, Collectanea hie- 
torica da Vila Pauli IV.) 

PAUL V., Cardinal Camillo Borghcsc of Siena, suc¬ 
ceeded Leo XI. in 1605, when he was fifty-three years of 
age. His first act was a dispute with the senate of Venice 


concerning two ecclesiastics, subjects of that state, who, be¬ 
ing accused ol heinous crimes, wore on their trial before 
the civil magistrate. The pope asserted tluit clerical men 
could only be tried by their bishops, and ns the Venetian 
senate maintained their ridits, Paul laid Venice under 
interdict. The senate forbade the publication of the huh, 
and as the members of several monastic, mdeis professed 
that, they could not continue to pei form ndiunms worship 
in a country placed under interdict, tln-y were allowed to 
quit Venice, and tho senate appointed secular priests to 
perform service in their stead. The people remained per¬ 
fectly quiet, and the bishops and \ieais continued their 
functions as usual. It is reported that the grund-x inn of 
the bishop of Padua having said to the podesta, or end 
governor of that city, that be ought to act coufonmihL to 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, the podeMa replied to 
him thal be understood that the Holy Ghost bad already 
inspired the Council of'Fen with the icsolution of hanging 
all those who would not obey the mders of tI k? senate. 
(Botta, b. 15.) Paolo Sarpi, tiie senator Antonio Quit mo, 
and others, wrote in defence of the senate, and Cnidinul 
Baronins and Bollanniuo wrote in defence of Rome. There 
were three points at issue between the pope and the senate: 
1, the senate had made a decree that no new convent oi 
religious congregation should he founded without their per¬ 
mission; 2, that no property or perpetual revenue of any 
kind should be bequeathed to tin; chuich without, their 
approbation; 3, that clerical men accused of c rimes should 
be judged by the secular power like other citizens. Tho 

ing of France; and the emperor took the part, of Venice, 
the court of Spain that, of the. Pope, and Italy was threat¬ 
ened with a war like that of the investitures. Henri IV. 
of France however proposed his mediation, and scut to 
Venice Cardinal do Joycusc, who, after consulting with the 
senate, proceeded to Rome, where he succeeded in effecting 
a compromise. The decrees of the senate wen? maintained, 
but the two clerical culprits, in compliance with the wish 
of the French king, were given up to the pope, ‘ saving 
tho right of the republic to punish all offenders, clerical or 
lay, within its dominions.’ Upon this arrangement being 
made, tlie interdict was removed. 

In 1014 Pope Paul bad a dispute with Louis XIII., on 
account of a book of the Jesuit Suarez, entitled * Defensio 
Fidei,’ in which the author maintained that in certain cases 
it was lawful to minder kings. This book was publicly 
burned by sentence of the parliament of Paris. The popo 
maintained that he was the proper authority to decide upon 
the contents of woiks concerning religious and moral doc¬ 
trines, and that the book ought to have been referred to 
him. This affair was likewise settled by a compromise. 

The pope was in the meantime usefully employed in re¬ 
forming many abuses in the tribunals and other offices of the 
Roman court, and in embellishing tho city of Rome. In 
this respect he ranks among the most, distinguished pontiffs 
for his encouragement of the fine arts, lie enlarged the 
Vatican and Quirinal palaces, restored the church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, consti noted or repaired aqueducts, made 
additions to the Vatican library, collected statues and other 
antiquities ami built the handsome villa Mondragom; at 
Frascati, lie established the fortune of the Borghcsc family, 
which is one of the wealthiest of the Roman families. 
Paul V. died in 1021, and was succeeded by Gregory XV. 

PAUL I., emperor of Russia, son of Peter III. and 
Catherine II., wus born in 175 ! Ho lost his father at 
an early age, and the death of his brother Iv°.n, iu 1763 f 
made him heir appaient to the crown. He had good in¬ 
structors, but was treated with great strictness by his 
mother as long as she lived, and was studiously kept in 
ignorance of all public affairs. She often expressed an un¬ 
favourable opinion of his judgment and disposition, and 
it is believed that she would have disinherited him had 
she been able to do it. In 1776 Paul married Mary of 
Wiirtemberg, an amiable princess, by whom he had four 
sons, Alexander, Constantine, Nicholas, and Michad, and 
several daughters. In 1760 he travelled with his wife 
through Germany, France, and Italy, under the tijle of 
•Comte du Nord/ On his return to Russia lie continued 
to live in retirement, at the country residence of Gatshina, 
thirty miles from Petersburg, and his sons and daughters 
were educated at court, under the eve of tbc empress. 
In 1796, on tbc death of Catherine, Paul, then 42 jears 
of age, emerged from his restraint, and was proclaimed 
emperor. He began by causing solemn funertd honours 
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to be paid to his father, together with the late empress, 
and for this purpose he had the coffin containing his 
body removed from the place where it had been deposited, 
and placed in the church by the side of the corpse of 
Catherine. Paul also went in persoii to release the Polish 
patriot Kosciuzko, who was confined as a state prisoner, 
not however in a dungeon, as some have said, but in a 
private house, under a military guard, and he gave him 
money to enable him to go and live in the United States. 
He likewise liberated Pototsky and the other unfortunate 
Polos who were confined at Schlusselburg and other for¬ 
tresses. These acts of the new emperor gave hopes of 
a good reign, but Paul’s character soon showed itself in 
all its capaciousness and violence. lie liked to interfere 
in the most miuuto details of police and of military dis¬ 
cipline ; lie forbade the wearing of round hats in the 
streets of Petersburg; ho likewise proscribed trowsers 
and frock coats, and several foreigners were ill-used in 
consequence of these absurd regulations. Any ono who 
met him in the street was obliged to take olf his hat, 
even in the severest weather, and ladies were required 
10 alight from their carriages. For the former convenient 
dress of the Russian ini untry, consisting of a jacket 
and pantaloons, he substituted the German uniform, 
with tailed coats, spatterdashes, and queues bedaubed 
jvitli grease and Hour as being cheaper than powder 
and pomatum. This caused much discontent among the 
soldiers and numerous desertions, a thing almost unknown 
till then in the Russian army. In the same spirit, Paul, 
whose only wish was to alter rathei than to improve, re¬ 
modelled all the departments of administration, and all the 
courts of the empire, in consequence of which thousands of 
civil officers were thrown out of employment.» 

In his foreign politics Paul at first seemed disposed to 
adopt a system of neutrality in the great quarrel between 
France and the allied powers. But he soon became alarmed 
at the progress of the French arms, and at the encroach¬ 
ments of the French directory; the invasion of Switzer¬ 
land, of Rome, Naples, Malta, and Egypt, determined hitn 
for war. Ho had an army of from 40,000 to 50,000 men 
assembled in Gallicia by Catherine, and he ordered it to 
join the Austrians and march upon Italy. The veteran 
Suwarrow, the most distinguished general of Russia, who 
had been dismissed by Paul soon after his accession, for 
having sneered at his martinet innovations in the army, 
was appointed to command the expedition. For an account 
of his successful campaign in Italy, in 1799, see Suwakkow. 
Another Russian army, 40,000 strong, under General Kor- 
sakow, was sent to join the Archduke Charles in Switzer¬ 
land. This army was defeated by Massena, at Zurich, in 
September, 1799. A third army was sent to join the 
English, under the Duke of York, in Holland, and that 
expedition also failed. A fourth Russian army was em¬ 
barked in a tleot, which, joined to the Turkish lieet, con¬ 
quered the Ionian Islands, and assisted in restoring the king 
of Naples to his continental dominions. In the cud how¬ 
ever, Paul was sorely disappointed in his military expecta¬ 
tions. Ilis best general, Suwarrow, after the conquest of 
Italy, having inarched into Switzerland to join his comrades 
there, arrived just after the defeat of Korsakow, and was 
obliged to retreat through the Alps of Glaris into the 
Grisons country. He and his army were recalled by the 
emperor, and Suwarrow arrived, desponding and in bad 
health, at Petersburg, where he soon after died. Paul, 
who had broken the heart of the veteran by attributing to 
him the disasters in Switzerland, in which he had had 
no part, relented towards him in his last moments, sent 
to inquire how he did, and allowed the grand-dukes, his 
sons, to go and visit him. Paul withdrew from the coalition 
without publishing his reason for it; he offended the allies, 
but at the same time made no proposals of peace to France. 
He thus displeased everybody, and showed himself fickle, 
passionate, and weak. His private conduct partook of the 
same character. He became more stern and morose, 
showed suspicion of everybody, and was disliked by all. 
The soldiers detested him for his vexatious minuteness in 
discipline, the nobility for his rude and often cruel beha¬ 
viour, and men of information for his proscription of books 
and journals. Paul chose to quarrel with England because 
would not give up Malta. Ho had caused himself to 
bo elected grand-master of the order of St. John, after the 
death of the grand-master Ilompesch, and he expected 
England to give up the island to him, _ After the battle of 


Mareng;o, Bonaparte bethought himself of profiting by this 
disposition of Paul, in order to gain his friendship. He 
accordingly collected all the Russian prisoners in France, 
clothed them, supplied them with muskets, and sent them 
hack to Russia. This produced its effect, and Paul, who 
had proclaimed himself the champion of legitimacy, be¬ 
came all on a sudden a great admirer of Bonaparte. 

His next step was to seize the English vessels and other 
property in his harbours, because England had sent a licet 
to Copenhagen in August, 1800, to oblige Denmark to ac¬ 
knowledge the navigation laws and the right of search of 
neutral vessels. In December of the same year, Paul con¬ 
cluded a convention with Sweden and Denmark, to which 
Prussia soon after acceded, by which the right of search of 
neutral vessels was declared an attempt against the sove¬ 
reign rights of the nation to which they belonged, and a 
squadron of the four Baltic powers was to be assembled to 
protect their merchant vessels, and resist any attempt at 
searching them. In consequence of this step England put 
an embargo upon the vessels of the Baltic powers. Paul 
now sent an agent to Bonaparte, and friendly communica¬ 
tions were re-established between France and Russia. Bo¬ 
naparte even accepted Paul’s mediation in favour of the 
court of Naples, which was still at war with France. Count 
Kalitsehcff came to Paris as ambassador of Russia, and was 
received with great distinction. ‘ France,’ said Bonaparte 
publicly, * can ally itself only with Russia, for Russia is 
mistress of the Baltic and Black seas, and she-holds tho 
keys of India, in her hands, and the emperor of such a 
country is truly a great prince. Paul is eccentric, but he 
has at least a will of his own.* (Thibaudeau, Le C omul at 
et rEmpire, ch. xiv.) 

After peace was concluded at JLuneville between 
France and Austria, in February, 1801, Bonaparte secretly 
concerted with the court of Russia the plan of an expe¬ 
dition to India. Thirty thousand chosen French troops 
were to march into Poland, and there join an equal number 
of Russian infantry, besides 40,000 Cossacks and other irre¬ 
gular cavalry, and thence the allied army was to proceed to 
the borders of the Caspian Sea, either to embark and cross 
that sea or march by the way of Persia, whose consent was soli¬ 
cited by the two powers. (Thibaudeau, ch. xv.) Meantime 
England had sent a fleet into the Baltic, under admirals 
Parker and Nelson, to dissolve the maritime coalition. On 
the 2nd of April, Nelson attacked the Danish fleet, and on 
the 4th an armistice was signed between Denmark and 
England. While the armistice was being concluded, news 
arrived of the sudden death of Paul, which happened in the 
night of the 24th of March. The Baltic coalition was thereby 
dissolved. A conspiracy had been formed among tho 
officers near the person of tho emperor, who went in a body 
at night to his apartments, and presented him an act of 
abdication to sign, oil tho score of mental weakness. 
Paul refused, saying ‘ he was emperor, and would remain 
emperor.’ A scuffle ensued, in which the unfortunate 
monarch was overpowered and strangled. His son Alex¬ 
ander was proclaimed emperor. 

When the news arrived at Paris, Bonaparte was greatly 
vexed and mortified. Talleyrand, to calm him, observed 
that ‘ this was the customary mode of abdication in Russia.’ 
According to the practice of those times, the French 
papers intimated that England was privy to the conspiracy; 
but the fact is that the Russians had become weary of 
Paul’s caprices, which bordered upon insanity, and the pirn 
of forcing him to abdicate, though not of murdering him, 
appears for some time previous to have been discussed 
among the meinbefs of the court, and even of the Imperial 
family, as a measure of absolute necessity. At the news of 
his death, the whole city of Petersburg, the army, nobles, 
and people rejoiced. 

PAUL, FATHER, the celebrated historian of the Council 
of Trent, whoso original name, before he embraced the 
monastic profession, was Pietro Sarpi, was born at Venice, 
in the year 1552, of a respectable commercial family. HU 
father however was unsuccessful in trade ; and his mother, 
a woman of sense and virtue, was early left a widow in 
indigent circumstances. Fortunately her brother was the 
master of an excellent school, and under his care she placed 
her son, who from infancy displayed an extraordinary apti¬ 
tude for study. Before the completion of his fourteenth 
year, he had made great progress in mathematics and logic, 
as well as in general literature; and at that bovish age, 
having become a pupil of the logician Capella of Cremona, 
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who was of the Servite order, this connection led him, con¬ 
trary to the urgent advice of his uncle and mother, to adopt 
the same monastic habit and rule with his preceptor. In 
his twentieth year he solemnly took the vows of the order. 

At the same period, the ability which he displayed in a 
public disputation, held at Mantua, during a chapter of his 
order, attracted the favourable notice of the reigning prince 
of the house of Gonzaga, and ho was appointed to the pro¬ 
fessorship of divinity in the cathedral of that citv. But 
though ho was honoured with many marks of regard by the 
Mantuan duke, a public life was little to his taste; and ho 
shortly resigned his office and returned to the learned se¬ 
clusion which lie loved. In that retirement he continued to 
cultivate learning and science; and in his twenty-second 
year, he had not only already mastered tho Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and Chaldee languages, hut was also a proficient 
in the civil and the canon law, in various departments of 
philosophy, in mathematics and astronomy, in chemistry, 
medicine, and anatomy. In these last sciences ho became 
deeply versed for his times, and it has been alleged that he 
was acquainted with the circulation of the blood. 

The claim of Sarpi to bo considered the discoverer of the 
circulation rests on the authority of Vesltingius, who states, 
in his ‘Epist. Anat. et Mediae,’ ep. xxvi., that he had read 
a manuscript by Sarpi, belonging to his pupil and successor 
Fulgentius, in which the circulation was described. George 
Ent (Harvey’s commentator and friend) admitted the tes¬ 
timony but said that whatever Sarpi knew of the circula¬ 
tion, he learned from Harvey himself. Ridanus, Haney’s 
chief adversary, gives no credit for the discovery to Sarpi; 
and Fulgentius himself docs not claim it for him. 

Several writers attribute to Sarpi the discovery of the 
valves of the veins, which gave Harvey tho first idea of a 
circulation; hut Fabricius was acquainted with them in 
1574, when Sarpi was but 22 years old, and it is certain 
that lie (Fabricius) taught Harvey their existence. 

The above is on the authority of Haller {Bibliotheca Ana¬ 
tomical who does not attribute any part of the discovery to 
Sarpi. 

The pursuit of such studies, and the renown which they 
procured for him, no less than the freedom of his expressed 
opinions in correspondence with the kindred minds of his 
age, drew upon him the envy and suspicion of the mean and 
bigoted ; and he was twice arraigned before the Inquisition 
on a false and absurd accusation of heresy, and on a better- 
founded charge of having declared in a letter his detestation 
of the papal court and its corruptions. His high reputation 
protected him in both cases; hut the court of Rome never 
forgave him, and, at a subsequent period, revenged and jus¬ 
tified his bad opinion of its administration by refusing to 
reward his unquestionable merits with preferment to a bi¬ 
shopric. The famous dispute which arose between the Ro¬ 
man see and the republic of Venice, during the pontificate 
of Paul V., in the year 1606, drew the speculative recluse 
from tho quietude which had only been thus partially in¬ 
terrupted, into open and dangerous collision with the papal 
power. When Paul V. endeavoured to revive the doctrines 
of the supremacy of tho popedom over all temporal princes 
and governments, and reduced these pretensions to practice 
by laying the Venetian state under an interdict and excom¬ 
munication for having subjected priests to secular jurisdic¬ 
tion, the senate of Venice, not contented with setting these 
papal weapons at defiance, determined to support by argu¬ 
ment the justice of their cause. The most eloquent and 
successful advocate whom they employed for this purpose 
was Father Paul; and animated both by zeal in the service 
of his nativo state and by indignant opposition to the 
Romish usurpations, he fulfilled his task with equal courage 
and ability. Though several cardinals and Jesuits furiously 
engaged in the controversy on the papal side, the fallacy of 
the pretensions which they attempted to uphold was so sig¬ 
nally exposed by Sarpi and others, that tho pope, finding his 
apologists confuted, his efforts unsupported by his political 
allies, and his sentences rendered nugatory by the firmness 
of the Venetian senate, was finally compelled to consent to 
an accommodation very honourable to their state. 

The papal party however, though reduced to yield to the 
power of that republic and the strength of her cause* was 
resolved not to forego its vengeance against her defenders, 
and among them Father Paul was signally marked for a 
victim. Several attempts were made to assassinate him; 
and even in the apparent security of his retreat at Venice, 
he waa attacked one night as he was returning home to his 


monastery by a hand of ruffians, who inflicted on him no 
fewer than twenty-three wounds. The assassins escaped 
in a ten oared boat; and tho papal nuncio and the Jesuits 
were naturally suspected of being tho authors of a plot pre¬ 
pared with such a command of means and expensive pre¬ 
cautions. None of tho wounds of Father Paul were mortal • 
and preserving one of the stilettos which the assassins had 
left in his body, he surmounted it with tho appropriate in¬ 
scription, 4 Stilo della chicsa Romana’ Pen (or dagger) 
of the Romish church’). 

These attempts upon his life compelled Father Paul to 
confine himself to his monastery, and induced him to em¬ 
ploy liis constrained lcisuro by enguging in the great lite¬ 
rary composition by which ho is chiefly remembered, 4 Tho 
History of the Council of Trent:’ a work which has been 
not more deservedly commended for its style as a model of 
historical composition, than for the extent of its learning, 
tho generous candour of its spirit, the unbiassed integrity of 
its principles, and the unostentatious piety of its sentiments. 
While occupied in this and othc^labours of minor import. 
Father Paul was overtaken by death, in his seventieth year. 
A neglected cold produced a fever, the immediate cause of 
his dissolution; and after lying for nearly twelve months 
on a bed of sickness, which was supported with the most 
edifying cheerfulness and piety, he expired in the beginning 
of the year 16*23, and his memory was honoured by tho 
gratitude of the Venetian republic with a public funeral. 

The discussion of Father Paul's theological opinions and 
conduct is beyond our province. Ilis opposition to the 
papal see has drawn upon liis character the severe anim¬ 
adversions of Roman Catholic divines, and procured for it 
in a consequent degree the favour of Protestant writers. It 
may here suffice to observe that the uprightness of his mo¬ 
tives and the sincerity of his religious faith have never fairly 
been impugned; while his leaning to the doctrines of the 
Protestant churches has been variously inferred as a matter 
either of commendation or reproach. The reader will find 
various notices on this subject scattered through the Dic¬ 
tionary of Bayle: though it is to bo regretted that Baylc, 
after promising in the early part of his work to devote an 
article expressly to the personal and literary history of Sarpi, 
was prevented by his limits from fulfilling a design so con¬ 
genial to his tastes. A Life of Father Paul however was 
published in England in 1651, and also at Leyden in 1661 ; 
and ail able and accurate sketch of his fortunes and cha¬ 
racter is to he found in our language among the collected 
works of Dr. Samuel Johnson. Editions of Father Paul's 
* History of the Council of Trent* were published in Lon¬ 
don, in Italian, English, and French, in 1619, 1676, and 
1736 ; and of his whole works, in tho original language, at 
Verona and Naples, in 1761-68, and 1790. 

PAUL VERONESE. [Cagliari.] 

PAUL1CIANS. [Manich.v.ans.] 

PAULl'NUS, SAINT PO'NTIUS MERO'PIUS, 
bishop of Nola, was bom about a.d. 353, at Bordeaux, of a 
noble family. He was a pupil of Ausonius, and was re¬ 
commended by him to the empereror Gratian, who ap¬ 
pointed him consul in 378, and afterwards advanced him to 
several officos of great importance. Through the influence 
and exhortations of St. Ambrose, lie was induced to relin¬ 
quish the world and give his property to the church. Ho 
was ordained presbyter in 393, was made bishop of Nola in 
409, and died in 431. 

Paulin us wrote several works, of which only a few have 
come down to us; the principal of wh.jh aro a discourse on 
alms-giving, some letters, and a few poems on religious sub¬ 
jects. Paulinus was intimate with the most distinguished 
theologians of his time, and is frequently mentioned in the 
Epistles of St. Augustin and St. Jerome His works were 
published for the first time by Badius, Paris, 1516; but tho 
best editions are by Muratori, Verona, 1736, fol.; and the 
one printed at Paris in 1C85, 2 vols. 4to. 

PAULI'NUS, SAINT, patriarch of Aquileia, is chiefly 
known in ecclesiastical history for the exertions he made in' 
defence of the Trinity. He was born near Friuli, about 
730, and was made patriarch of Aquileia by Charlemagne 
in 776. He died in 804. His works have been published 
by Madrisi, Venice, 1737. 

PAULINUS, better known under the name of JOHN 
PHILIP WERDIN, was born near Manncrsdorf in Austria, 
on the 25th of April, 1748. He studied philosophy and 
theology at Prague, and afterwards learned some of the 
oriental languages in the college of the Carmelites at Rome, 
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which order he had joined in 1 769. He was sent to the 
co,i^t. of Malabar in 1774, where he remained for 14 years, 
and was successively appointed vicar-general and apostolic 
visitor. In 1790 he returned to Home in order to superin¬ 
tend the religious works which were printed by the Propa¬ 
ganda for the use of the missionaries in Hindustan, lie 
died at Rome, on the 7th of January, 180G. 

Paulinus was one of the earliest Europeans who acquired 
a knowledge of the Sanscrit language. In consequence of 
his being settled in the south of Hindustan, he was not 
placed in such favourable circumstances as our countrymen 
in Bengal for obtaining an accurate knowledge of Sanscrit, 
since the Brahmans of the north are much more skilled in 
that language than those of tho south. Paulinus however 
was very unwilling to admit his inferiority to the English 
scholars, and lie frequently attacked them in his works. 
The Sanscrit Grammar of Paulinus is published in the 
Tamul character instead of tho Devanagari, which is the 
character in which all Sanscrit works are written in tho 
north of Hindustan, and which is employed in the Sanscrit 
grammars and works wliicli have been published at Calcutta 
and in Europe. 

Tho Sanscrit Grammar of Paulinus was published at 
Rome, in 1790, under the title of 1 Sidharubam, seu Gram- 
mat iea Samscrd arnica, cum Dissertationo historico-critica 
in Linguam Samscidamicam/ and also in a fuller and dif¬ 
ferent form in 1804, under the title of ‘ Vyacurutia, set; 
locupletissima Stnuscrdatnicm Lingua* Institutio;’ but boll: 
these works arc entirely superseded by the more accurate 
and complete grammars of Wilkins and Bopp. Paulinus 
also wrote and edited many other works, of which the tnosl 
important are:— 4 Systema Brahimuiieuni liturgicum, my 
thologicuin, civile, ox monumentis Ir.dieis, &c., (lisscrta 
tionibus hisloricis illuslruvit/ Rom., 1791; ‘India Orion 
tabs Christiana, continens Kundutiones ficclesiurum, Serieir 
Episeoporum, Missioncs, Seliismata, Pcrsccutiones, Viro. 
illust res,' Rom., 1794 ; ‘ Viaggio alio Indie Orion tali/ Rom., 
1 ; ‘ Amarashinha, sou Dietionarii Samserdamici acetic 

prima, do Cwlo; ex tribus ineditis Codicibus Iudicis Mauu 
scriptis, cum Versiono Latina/ Rom., 1798 (the whole o, 
this dictionary, of which Paulinus has edited the first part 
was printed at Seram pore, in 1808, under the care of Cole- 
brooke); ‘JDe Antiquitatc et Aflinitate Linguae Zendicus e 
Snmscrdamicm gcrmaniccu Dissertatio/ Rom., 1798, Padua. 
1799 ; and ‘ Do Latini Sermonis Origino et cum Orientali 
bus Linguis Gonnexione/ Rom., 1802. 

PAULINUS SUETO'NIUS. [Boadicea; Britannia. 

PAULO, S. [Paolo, S.] 

” PAULUS yEGINK'TA (Hrtf'Xoc AtyiWjr>/c), so callo 
from his birthplace, the island of /Egiim, in the Sinu 
Saronicus, is one of the latest and at the same time on 
of the most valuable of the anlient Greek medical writer 
whose works are still extant. Abulfaraj (Hist. Dynast 
p. 114, ed. Pocoekc) states that he lived in the sevontl 
century a.d., which is probably somewhere near the truth 
ns ho quotes Alexander Trallianus (lib. iii., cap. 28; vii. 5 
11, 19), who is supposed to have lived about the middle o 
the sixth. Nothing is known of the events of his life, ex 
cept thut he travelled a great deal, as we learn from tb 
two following barbarous Gijpek iambics prefixed to hi 
work:— 

YlavXov Truvor /it yviuQi rov yrjc to irX'tov 

$iadfmfwvTO£ % Qvvtoq tic yi/t ’Ai yivtiq. 

It is on this account (as some think) that he is sometime: 
called 7Tf(nodtvTifc, but according to others, the epithet sig 
mfics * qui obeundis mgrotorum decumbentium sodibui 
medicinam facit/ lie appears to have visited Alexandria 
(lib. vii , mp. 17; and iv. 49); nnd it is probable that he 
there obtained the title iarptxrofurr/jc, which is sometime! 
given lum. Suidas says he wrote various medical work; 
(iWpneu {hfiXia tutyopa); and Abulfaraj, that he com¬ 
posed a t reat iso on medicine, in nine books, and one on 
female diseases. The latter work (if some parts of the first, 
third, and sixth books, which treat of that subject, arc not 
meant) is lost; the former still remains, with the title 
hriroyrje larpneijz fttfiXia Vjrra, 4 Compendii Medici Libri 
•Septcrii/ As there is no reason for supposing this work to 
imperfect, it» is probable that each of the third and 
seven!h books, which ore much longer than the rest, was 
divided by the Arabic translator into two. Ho appears to 
have been much esteemed by the Arabians, who, on account 
of his skill in midwifery and female diseases, called him Al- 


Kawabeli, ‘ the accoucheur/ His remaining work is chiefly 
. compilation from Galen, Oribasius, Aetius, and others; 
nd indeed he tells us himself in the preface, that he meant 
t to supersede the short abridgment, by Oribasius, of his 
wn larger work, the * Hebdoinccontabiblon ;* however it 
ontains also a good deal of original matter, though the 
author speaks very modestly of his own additions. The fol¬ 
lowing account of the contents of each book is given by 
liimself in his preface, and the English translation by Mr. 
Adams has been adopted. 1 In the first book you will find 
everything that relates to Hygiene, and to the preservation 
from and correction of distempers peculiar to the various 
ages, seasons, temperaments, and so forth; also the powers 
and uses of the different articles of food, as we have ex¬ 
plained in a summary manner. In the second is explained 
tho whole doctrine of levers, an account of certain malleis 
relating to them being premised, such as excrementitious 
discharges, critical days, and other appearances, and con¬ 
cluding with certain symptoms, which are sometimes tho 
consequences of fever. The third book relates to topical 
affections, beginning from the crown of the head, and de¬ 
scending down to the nails of the feel. The fourth hook 
treats of those complaints which are external and exposed 
to view, and are not limited to one part of the body; also 
of intestinal worms and dracunculi. The fifth treats of tho 
wounds and bites of venomous animals; also of the dis¬ 
temper called hydrophobia, and of persons bitten by dogs 
which are mad, and by those which are not mad; and also 
of persons bitten by men: among other things it treats of 
deleterious substances and the preservatives from them. In 
the sixth is contained everything relating to surgery, both 
wliat relates to the tlesliy parts, such as tho extraction of 
weapons; and to the bones, which comprehends fractures 
and dislocations. In the seventh is contained a description 
of tho properties of all medicines, first of the simple, then of 
the compound; particularly of those which I have men¬ 
tioned in the preceding six books, and more especially the 
greater, and, as it were, celebrated preparations. Towards 
the end arc certain things connected with the composition 
of medicines, and of those articles which may be substituted 
for one another; the whole concluding with an account of 
weights and measures/ 

The most valuable and original part of his work is the 
sixth book, which contains several descriptions of opera¬ 
tions, either first mentioned there, or else with more accu¬ 
rate and precise directions than in any former author. 
There is a mintite and excellent account of bronchotomy, 
taken from Antyllus (vi. 33). He recommends the jugular 
veins to be opened (vi. 40), and also in some cases the divi¬ 
sion of an artery (ibid.). He describes minutely and accu¬ 
rately the different kinds of hernia, and tho operation 
necessary for replacing the intestine (vi. 65). He notices 
that few persons, if any, recover if hydrophobia comes on 
after the bite of a mad dog; but that if the wounded part 
be immediately out out, there is but little danger (v. 3). He 
gives directions for opening an imperforate hymen (vi. 72) 
and anus (vi. 81). The work is also valuable as containing 
fragments of many authors whose writings are lost, such as 
Antyllus, Archigenes, and Diocles Cary*tius; the letter sent 
by the last writer to king Antigonus/entitled 7rpo<f>v\aKTiiei), 

Ad Valetudinem Tuendam/ is inserted at the end of tho 
I first book. 

The Greek text was first published, Vcnet., 1528, fol., 
in asdib. Aldi et Andr. Asulani; the second and last edi¬ 
tion, which is much superior to the former, was published, 
Basil., 1538, fol, ap. Andr. Cratandrum, under the care of 
liier. Gem us® us. There are three Latin translations of 
the whole work, besides several others of detached parts: 
—1, That byAlbanus Torinus, Basil., 1532, fol, several 
times reprinted, together with the sixth book, which was 
omitted in the first edition; 2, That by Jo. Guinterius 
Andcrnacus, Paris, 1532, fol., much superior to the former, 
nnd several times reprinted; and 3, That by Ja. Cornarius, 
Basil., 1556, fol., accompanied by a valuable commentary, 
or (as ho expresses it) ‘ dolabellarum , sive castigationum 
libris septem dedolata ac leovigata/ This translation and 
commentary are inserted in the 4 Medic® Artis Principes/ 
Paris, 1567, fol., ap. Hour. Steph. An Arabic translation 
was made by the celebrated Honain Ibn Ishak. better 
known perhaps by his Latinised name Jounnitius (Biblioth. 
Philomph.t apud Casiri, Biblioth. Arabico-Hisp. Escur ., 
tom. i* p. 288), which, according to Haller ( Biblioth . 
Chirurg.) 9 still exists somewhere in MS. There is an 
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English translation with a copious ami learned com¬ 
mentary, by Francis Adams, of which unhappily only the 
first volume is published, Lond., 1834, 8vo. 

PA ULUS, JU'LIUS, one of the most distinguished of 
the Roman lawyers, was the contemporary of Ulpinn, and 
may be most conveniently referred to the time of the em¬ 
peror Alexander Severns. The place of his birth is un¬ 
known. The reasons alleged for supposing him to be a 
nativo of Syria, namely, his intimacy with Ulpian, who was 
a native of Tyre, and with Maimmca, the mother of Alex¬ 
ander Soverus, who was a native of Etnesa, are manifestly 
no proofs at all. In addition to this, there is the negative 
evidence derivable from bis own silence on an occasion when 
lie might have said that ho was a native of Syria, if such was 
the fact {Dig., 50, tit. 15. s. 1, 18). It has also been supposed 
that he was a native of Padua, an opinion founded on the 
fact of thero being at Padua a statue which hears the name 
of Paulus; and the inscription is obviously comparatively 
recent. But the statue and inscription may refer to an¬ 
other person. The Grecistns, supposed to characterise his 
style, and his familiarity with the Greek language, have 
been adduced as arguments confirmatory of his alleged 
foreign origin. 

Paulus was also a contemporary of Papinian [Pa pinian], 
and apparently rather liis rival, than his pupil, as some 
writers have supposed. He was made proofed us priutorio 
by Alexander Severns, or, according to others, by his pre¬ 
decessor Elagahalus. He was banished by Elagabalus, hut 
restored by Alexander Severns (Aurel. Viet., c. 24); unless 


2. Able-bodied mendicants, capable of labouring, who dis- 
ike work, and subs st by phtciwinR -We,.lions the 
humane and charitable. 3. Persons lU-stimto through sick- 
new, infirmity, desertion, or any other cause, and relieved 
by private charity. 

The causes of pauperism are numerous, and it. would be 
equivalent to an attempt to explain most of the phenomena of 
modern society, if we should affect to assign all its possible or 
even all its actual causes in any given country. Some of tho 
causes however are clearly traceable to positive law. Kw M v 
civilised community has necessarily a great body of laws which 
concern the rights of puperty, and which regulate to some 
extent the conduct of the individual members of a com¬ 


munity. It is difficult even for a wise legislator to attempt, 
to regulate a large community without doing some mischief 
by his interference; and the history of positive legislation in 
this and other countries shows that those who have had the 


power to make laws have not only ignorantly and uninten¬ 
tionally injured society by not perceiving the tendency of their 
own enactments, but have often purposely and designedly 
attempted to accomplish objects which they believed to he 
beneficial to society, but which an enlarged experience 
and a sound philosophy have proved to be detrimental to 
tho general interest. When the object has been a good 
one, a legislator has often failed in accomplishing it, owing 
to ignorance outlie proper means. In England legal inter¬ 
ference with the condition of the poor has in sonic degree 
been exercised for nearly 500 years. In no country have 
greater efforts been made to regulate their condition, nor 


Victor has confounded Paulus with Ulpian. (Lamprid., 
E/ag ., c. 1C.) 

Paulus wMjfcmerhaps the most voluminous of all the 
Roman writURn law, and the extracts from his works con¬ 
tained in the 4 Digest* are more numerous than those from 
any other writer except Ulpian. According to Haubold, the 
‘ Digest* contains 2462 extracts from Ulpinn, and 2083 from 
Paulus. The proportion which each body of extracts bears 
to the whole compilation is shown in the article Justi- 
man’s Legislation. 

Paulus wrote under the emperor Antoninus Caracallaand 
his successors to the time of Alexander Sevorus. His style, 
?.o far an we can judge from the extracts in the 4 Digest,* 
is concise, and sometimes obscure, owing to his leaving the 
reader to supply some of the steps in his argument. Like 
the rest of the great Roman jurists, he was subtle in 
thought and clear and comprehensive in his judgments. 
He has been accused of violent, hatred of the Christians, but 
the accusation is not supported by proof. 

The following are the titles of a few of the works of 
Paulus: 80 hooks on the 4 Edict,’ 26 hooks of 4 Qmestione9,* 
23 hooks of ‘ Responsa,* 23 hooks of 4 Brcvia,* 5 hooks of 
4 Sententiao,* dedicated to his son, 3 books on * Adultery,* 
&c. A complete list of llie works of this laborious jurist is 
given by Zimmern (Geschic.htft des Romischen Privatrechts , 
&c.) Of all these works there only remain the excerpts in 
the 4 Digest,’ and tho 5 books of the ‘ Recept© Sentential,* 
which are preserved in an imperfect shape in the compila¬ 
tion made by the order of Alaric II., commonly called the 
* Breviarium Aluricianum.* 

A very full account of Paulus and liis writings, by Ber¬ 
trand, is contained in the Jurisprudent a Vetus Ante-Jus- 
iitiianea of Schulting. 

PAULUS ASMI'LIUS. [tEmilii.] 

PAUMBEN. [Hindustan, vol. xii., p. 203.] 

PA UN-AIR. [Hindustan, p. 208.] 

PAUPERISM AND POOR LAWS. Tho term pau¬ 
per, according to the most convenient use of the word, is a 
person receiving legal relief. It thus comprehends those 
who, being without capital, but able and willing to labour, 
are unable to find permanent employment at rates of wages 
sufficient for their subsistence, and are wholly or partly 
supported by public funds. The term also comprehends 
orphan, bastard, and deserted chddren who require and re¬ 
ceive legal relief; as well as those who, from age, sickness, or 
infirmity, are disabled from labour, have no means of sup¬ 
port, and receive legal relief. 

It must be evident from this definition that in every coun¬ 
try those who are properly called paupers are only one class 
or division among several who are in the condition of 
poverty. The poor of a country, as distinguished from the 
paupers, may be distributed into three classes. 1. Persons 
without capital, who, being capable of labour, and finding 
employment, are able to obtain the means of subsistence. 


greater mistakes committed in this branch of government. 

The great object of the earlier efforts in pauper legislation 
was the restraint of vagrancy. The 12lh Richard II., c. 7 
(1388), prohibits any labourer from quitting his dwelling- 
place without a testimonial from a justice of tho peace, 
showing reasonable cause for liis going, and without such a 
testimonial any such wanderer might be apprehended and 
put in the stocks. Impotent, persons were to remain in the 
towns where they were dwelling at the passing of the act, 
provided tho inhabitants would support them ; otherwise 
they were to go to the places of their birth, to he there sup¬ 
ported. By acts passed in the 11 and 19 of Hei’iry VII. 
(1495 and 1504) impotent beggars were required to go to 
the hundred where they had last dwelt for three years, or 
where they were born, and were forbidden to beg elsewhere. 
By the act 22 Henry Vlll.,e. 12(1531), justices were directed 
to assign to impotent poor persons a district within which 
they might beg, and beyond which they were forbidden 1o 
beg, under pain of being imprisoned and kept* in the stocks 
on bread and water. Able-bodied beggars were to he 
whipped and forced to return to their place of birth, or where 
they had last lived for three years. 

These acts appear to have had no permanent effect in re¬ 
pressing vagrancy. An act passed in 1536 (27 Henry VIII., 
c. 25) is the first by which voluntary charity was converted 
into compulsory payment. It enacts that the head officers 
of overy parish to which the impotent or able-bodied poor 
may resort under the provisions of tho act of 1531, shall re¬ 
ceive and keep them, so that, none shall he compelled to hog 
openly. The able-bodied were to he kept to constant la¬ 
bour, and every parish making default was to forfeit twenty 
shillings a month. The money required for the support of 
the poor was to be collected partly by the head olliccrs of 
corporate towns and thu churchwardens of parishes, and 
partly was to be derived from collec.ions in the churches 
and on various occasions whore the ciergy had opportu¬ 
nities for exhorting the people to charity. Almsgiving 
beyond the town or parish was prohibited, on forfeiture of 
ten tithes the amount given. A ‘sturdy beggar* was to 
he whipped the first time he was debated in begging; 
to have his right ear cropped for the second offence; and 
if again guilty of hogging, was to be indicted 4 for wander¬ 
ing, loitering, and idleness, 1 and if convicted wus 4 to suffer 
execution of death as a felon and an enemy of the common¬ 
wealth.* The severity of this act prevented its extra lion, 
and it was repealed by 1 Edward VI., c. 3 (1547). Under 
this statute every able-bodied person who should not ap¬ 
ply himself to some honest labour, or offer to serve for 
even meat and drink, was to be taken for a vagabond, 
branded on the shoulder, and udjiulged a slave fin* two * ears 
to any one who should demand him, to he fi d on bread and 
water and refuse meat, and made to work by being beaten, 
chained, or otherwise treated. If he ran away during the 
k two years, he was to be branded on tho cheek, and adjudged 
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a slave for life, and if lie ran away again, lie was to suffer | 
death as a felon. If not demanded as a slave, he was to 
be kept to hard labour on the highways in chains. The 
impotent poor were to be passed to their place of birth 
or settlement, from the hands of one, parish constable to 
those of another. This statute was repealed three years 
after, and that of 1531 was revived. In 1551 an act was 
passed directing that a book should be kept in every parish, 
containing the names of the householders and of the im¬ 
potent poor; that collectors of alms should be appointed 
who should ‘gently ask every man and woman what they 
of their charity will give weekly to the relief of the poor.' 
If any one able to give should refuse or discourage others 
from giving, the ministers and churchwardens were to ex¬ 
hort him, and, failing of success, the bishop was to ad¬ 
monish him on the subject. This act, and another made 
to enforce it, which was passed in 1555, were wholly 
ineffectual, and in 1563 it was re-enacted (5 Eliz., c. 3), 
with the addition that any person able to contribute and 
refusing should be cited by the bishop to appear at the next 
sessions before the justices, where, if he would not be per¬ 
suaded to give, the justices were to tax him according to 
their discretion, and on his refusal he was to be committed 
to gaol until the sum taxed should be paid, with all arrears. 

The next statute on the' subject, which was passed in 
1572 (14 Eliz., e. 5), shows how ineffectual J^he former sta¬ 
tutes had been. It enacted that all rogues, vagabonds, aiul 
sturdy beggars, including in this description * all persons 
whole and mighty in body, able to labour, not having land 
or master, nor using any lawful merchandise, craft, or mys¬ 
tery, and all common labourers, able in body, loitering and 
refusing to work for such reasonable wage as is commonly 
given,’ should ‘for the first offence be grievously whipped, 
and burned through the gristle of the right ear with a hot 
iron of the compass of an inch about;* for the second, 
should be deemed felons; and for the third, should suffer 
death as felons, without benefit of clergy. For the relief 
and sustentation of the aged and impotent poor, the justices 
of the peace within their several districts, were ‘ by their good 
discretion* to tax and assess all the inhabitants dwelling 
therein. Any one refusing to contribute was to be impri¬ 
soned until lie should comply with the assessment. By the 
statutes 39 of Elizabeth, c. 3 and 4 (1598), every able-bodied 
person refusing to work for the ordinary wages was to he 
‘openly whipped until his body be bloody, and forthwith 
sent, from parish to parish, the most strait way to the parish 
where l\e was born, there to put himself to labour as a true 
subject ought to do.’ 

The next act on this subject, the 43 Elizabeth, c. 2, 
has been in operation from the time of its enactment, in 
1601, to Iho present day. An entire change in the mode 
of administration which had grown up under its provisions, 
was however effected by the Poor Law Amendment Act 
(4 and 5 Wm. IV., c. 76), which was passed in 1839. During 
that long poriod many abuses crept into the administration 
of the laws relating to the poor, so that in practice their 
operation was subversive of the morals of the most numerous 
class, and injurious to the welfare of the whole country. 
In its original provisions the act of Elizabeth directed the 
overseers of the poor in every parish to ‘take order for 
settiug to work the children of all such parents as shall not 
he thought able to maiutain their children,* as well as all 
such persons as, having no means to maintain them, use no 
ordinary trade to get their living by. For this purpose they 
were empowered ‘ to raise, weekly or otherwise, by taxation 
of every inhabitant, parson, vicar, and other, and of every 
occupier of lands, houses, tithes, mines, &c., such sums of 
money as they shall require for providing a sufficient stock 
of llax, hemp, wool, and other ware or stuff, to set the poor 
on work, and also competent sums for relief of lame, blind, 
old, nml impotent persons, and for putting out children as 
apprentices.’ Power was given to justices to send to the 
house of correct ion or common gaol all persons who would 
not work. The churchwardens and overseers were further 
empowered to build poor-houses, at the charge of the parish, 
for the reception of the impotent poor only. The justices 
wore further empowered to assess all persons being of suffi¬ 
cient ability* for the relief and maintenance of their chil¬ 
dren, grandchildren, and parents. The parish officers 
were also empowered to bind as apprentices any children 
who should be chargeable to tho parish. 

These simple provisions were in course of time greatly 
perverted, and so many abuses were practically engrafted 


upon the statute, that it became an instrument of more 
general demoralization than was ever sanctioned by legisla¬ 
tive authority. It would greatly exceed any reasonable 
limits to trace the progress of these abuses. The most in¬ 
jurious practice was that which was established in and about 
the year 1795, when, in order to meet the pressure upon the 
labouring population caused by the high price of provisions, 
an allowance was made out of tho parish fund to every la¬ 
bourer in proportion to the number of his family, and with¬ 
out reference to his being employed or without employment. 
This allowance fluctuated with the price of flour, and the 
scale was so adjusted as to return to each family the sum 
which a given quantity of flour would cost beyond the price 
in years of ordinary abundance. This plan was doubtless 
conceived iu a spirit of benevolence, but the readiness with 
which it was adopted in all parts of England clearly shows 
the general want of sound views on the subject. If things 
had been left to take their course in England, as they were 
in Scotland, the labourer’s wages would have enabled him 
to purchase the same or nearly the same amount of pro¬ 
visions and other articles of necessary consumption as he tore 
the advance, and when the necessity for such a rise in wages 
had passed away everything would have reverted to its 
former state. Under the allowance system the labourer 
was made to receive a part of his earnings in the form of a 
parish gift, and as the fund out of which it was provided was 
raised from the contributions of those who did not employ 
labourers, as well as of those who did, it followed that the 
labourers were degraded from the condition of honourable 
independence to that of parish paupers, and that their em¬ 
ployers, being able in part to burthen others with the pay¬ 
ment for their labour, had a direct interest uMpirpetualing 
the system. Accordingly it was found thnt^ponslant and 
rapid deterioration took place in the character of the la¬ 
bouring agricultural population, and that they became un¬ 
able to obtain a rate of wages adequate to their support 
without parish relief, however moderate might be the prices 
of the necessaries of life. 

There are no accounts of the sums levied year by year in 
England and Wales for the relief of the poor, before thebe- 
ginning of the present century. The average expenditure 
for each of tho three years 1783-4 and 5, was 1,912,2 11/.; 
the earliest account after that date is for 1801, when the 
expenditure amounted to 4,017,871/., the assessments having 
been more Ilian doubled in 17 years. It will be seen from 
the following table how little connection there has been 
since that time between the sums expended for relief and 
the price of corn 
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The extent to which the pauperising of tho labourers oi 
England was carried had long been viewed with alarm, and 
had formed the subject of many parliamentary inquiries, but 
without producing any substantial amendment, until, in 1832< 
a commission was appointed by the crowh, consisting of the 
bishops of London and Chester, Mr. Sturges Bourne, Mr 
Senior, and five other gentlemen, under whose direction in¬ 
quiries were earned on throughout England and Wales, and 
the actual condition of the labouring class in every parish 
was ascertained with the view of showing the evils of the ex 
isting practice, and of suggesting some remedy. The labour o 
this inquiry was exceedingly great, but in a comparatively 
short time a Report was presented by the commissioners,whicl 
completely explained the operation of the law as adminis 
terea, with its effects upon different classes, and suggeslec 
remedial measures. This Report was presented in February 
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183-1, and was followed by the passing, in August, 1834, 
of the Poor Law Amendment Act, in which the principal 
recommendations of the commissioners were embodied. 

The chief provisions of this law are—the appointment of 
a central board of three commissioners for the general 
superintendence and control of all bodies charged with the 
management of funds for the relief of the poor. The 
further appointment of nine assistant-commissioners, each 
one of whom should be attached to some particular district, 
in order to carry out practically the orders of the central 
hoard; the whole to bo subject to the direction of the secre¬ 
tary of state for the home department. The administration 
of relief to the poor is placed under the control of the com¬ 
missioners, who make rules'and regulations for the purpose, 
which are binding upon all the local bodies. They are em¬ 
powered to order workhouses to bo built, hired, altered, or 
enlarged, with the consent of the majority of the board of 
guardians. One very important power given to them is that of 
uniting several parishes for the purposes of a more effective 
and economical administration of poor relief, but so that the 
actual charge in respect of its own poor is defrayed by each 
parish. These united parishes, or unions, are managed by 
boards of guardians annually elected by the rate-payers of 
the various parishes, but the masters of workhouses and 
other paid officers are under the orders of the commissioners, 
and removable by them. The system of paying wages 
partly out of poor-rates is discontinued, and except in extra¬ 
ordinary eu'cs as to which the commissioners are the judges, 
relief is only to he given to able-bodied persons or to their 
families within the walls of the workhouse. Another branch 
of the poor-law, which was materially altered by the act of 
J 83-1, \t as that relating to illegitimate children. The system 
of relief which was previously followed was so far from acting 
as a check on bastardy, that it was actually a great encourage¬ 
ment to it. On the birth of a bastard child, the parish offi¬ 
cers generally obtained an order of afliliation upon the puta¬ 
tive father, and the money paid under that order was often 
abusively received by the mother. In this manner a woman 
of loose habits was placed in more comfortable circumstances 
Ilian a virtuous woman; she was even sought in marriage 
as a prize, while a widow w ith an equal number of children* 
having no such allowance, had no chance of making a 
second marriage. Under the new law’, the facilities for ob¬ 
taining orders upon putative fathers arc diminished, the 
mother and child .are generally relieved in the workhouse, 
and the money paid under the order is always received by 
the pariah-officers and accounted for by them. The opera¬ 
tion of this part of the law may have been productive of 
hardship in some cases, and it is objected that it sets little 
restraint on the male; but in practice it has been found to 
diminish in a sensible degree the proportion of illegitimate 
births chargeable to the parish. 

These arc the principal provisions of this very important 
slatute, which, upon a careful review of all the facts which 
have been ascertained before and since its enactments, tnay 
he said to have answered the ends proposed. In some of 
its minor details it may still be susceptible of improvement. 
But it is no small testimony to the judgment and sagacity 
of those who suggested the provisions of this law, and of 
those who have carried them into operation, when we state 
that the law has now been in operation for more than five 
years; that, it has encountered great opposition; and yet 
that it has been found adapted to nearly every emergency 
that has occurred. 

The number of unions formed and declared under the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, from its commencement to the 
1st of May, 1839, was 387, including 13,641 parishes, with a 
population of 11,751,345 souls. The saving in money 
effected by this reform is not its most important feature, 
although the benefit on that score will scarcely be denied. 
If the expenditure of 1839 be compared with that of 1834, 
the year which immediately preceded the operation of the 
act, it will appear that the diminution amounted to 1,895,540/., 
or 30 per cent., but it is hardly fair to select for such a com¬ 
parison either 1834, when the previous inquiries of the 
commissioners had already fixed the attention of tlio public 
upon the subject, and had forced those by whom tlio parish 
funds were administered to adopt measures of economy, or 
1839, in which the high price of every kind of provisions 
and the consequent falling off in the demand for labour had 
necessarily added to the number of claimants for relief and 
to the extent of their demands. If, in consideration of these 
facts, we compare the expenditure of 1837 with that of 1833, 
P. C., No. 1080. 


in which two years tho mice of provisions was nearly the 
same, it will appear that the saving amounted to 2,746,058/., 
or more than 40 per cent. Under the former administra 
tion of tho law it had been customary in some parts of the 
kingdom for farmers to discharge their labourers in tho 
winter, at which season they and their families became 
wholly chargeable to the parish. This custom no longer 
prevails. Labourers, bein'; unable to obtain that kind*of 
relief without entering the poor-house and submitting to its 
regulations, now refuse to work at any season for those who 
will not continue to employ them.throughout the year, and 
by this means the burthen is so far thrown upon those who 
ought to bear if. The good effect of this change is further 
experienced in the greater amount of labour bestowed upon 
the soil, and its consequent improved productiveness, which 
is so much clear gain to the country. 

The condition of the labouring classes in Ireland has 
long been a reproach to the legislation of the United 
Kingdom. Until the passing of the Act 1 & 2 Victoiia, 
c. 56, which received the royal assent on tho 31st July, 
1838, no provision had been made by law for the relief of the 
helpless or the destitute in that part of the kingdom. Tlio 
evils of poverty had long reached to such a height, as to defy 
the efforts of private benevolence, and misery of the most 
appaling kind was of such universal occurrence, that it 
had almost oeased to excite commiseration or sympathy. 
Apart from all private and individual hardship, there re¬ 
sulted this public evil, that the possession of land, the only 
sure resource against starvation, became a matter of such 
urgent necessity, that the peasants bid against one another 
to obtain it, until the produce beyond the rent was barely 
sufficient for their sustenance, while the mode of cultivation 
was such as to keep the soil far below its productive powers. 
This evil still exists in nearly its full strength, and it will 
be many years before any considerable progress can he 
made in effecting a remedy, but a beginning has been made 
hv the introduction of the Irish Poor Law, which affords re¬ 
lief against destitution by other means than the possession 
of land. The introduction of the system into Ireland is 
yet too recent to justify any opinion as to its success. 
Up to the 25th of March, 1839, the Poor Law Com¬ 
missioners had succeeded in forming twenty-two unions, 
comprising an extent of 2,950,103 statute acres, with a po¬ 
pulation, according to the returns of 1831, amounting to 
1,517,311; and arrangements had been made for declaring 
eighteen other unions, extending over 2,453,274 acres, and 
having a population of 1,140,213. In April, 1840, more 
•than 100 unions hud been formed by the commissioners in 
Ireland; and it is confidently expected that the whole of 
that country will have been divided into unions before tho 
end of 1840. 

One important consequence which has resulted from the 
better management of the poor, and which is calculated to 
produce an important effect on their future condition, is the 
adoption of plans for the training and instructing of children 
resident in workhouses. Under the administration of tho 
unamended law little or nothing was done towards this object, 
and in almost every ease the child whose misfortune it was to 
ho brought upat the charge of the parish, continued through 
life dependent upon others for subsistence, and often fol¬ 
lowed a course of systematic dishonesty. Moral criminality 
in such cases might be more fairly chargeable against so¬ 
ciety, which had neglected to give a proper direction to tho 
young pauper’s habits, than against the individual delin¬ 
quent; anrl society has paid dearly for the neglect. Tho 
system of moral, intellectual, and industrial training which 
has been to some extent engrafted upon the administration 
of the amended law, is calculated to bring up tho children 
of the workhouse to be useful members of society. It lias 
been well observed in a Report on this subject drawn up by 
Dr. Kay, that ‘ the state is in loco parentis to the pauper 
children who have no natural guardians, and the interest, 
it has in the right discharge of its responsibilities mav he 
illustrated by supposing the government had determined to 
I require direct instead of indirect service in return foredu- 
| cation. If the army and navy were recruited bv tho work- 
house children, it is evident that it would he tlio interest of 
the state to rear a race of hardy and intelligent men—in¬ 
structed in the duties of their station—taught to fear God 
and honour tho queen. The state has not less interest, 
though it may be less apparent, in supplying the merchant 
service with sailors, and the farms and the manufactories of 
. the country with workmen, and the households of the upper 
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and middle classes witli domestic servants: it has tho most 
positive and direct interest in adopting measures to prevent 
the rearing of a race of prostitutes and felons. It may be 
questionable how far it would be proper to permit the pau¬ 
per children to volunteer for service in the army and navy, 
and to train them accordingly; but the duty of rearing 
these children in religion and industry, and of imparting to 
them such an amount of secular knowledge as may lit them 
to discharge the duties of their station, cannot be doubted.* 

PAUSA'NIAS, son of (Jleombrutus, was of that rojal 
house in Sparta winch traced its descent from Eurysthenes. 
Aristotle calls him 1 king,* hut he only governed as the 
cousin-german and guardian of Ploistarrhus, who succeeded 
to tho throne on tho death of Leonidas.* 

Pausanias comes principally into notice as commander of 
the Grecian army at the battle of Platsca. The Spartan 
contingent had been delayed as long as was' possible, but 
owing to the representations made by the Athenian ministers 
at Lured ii'inon, it was al last despatched, though not until the 
Persians had advanced intoBceotia. This delay had however 
ouc good effect, that of taking tho Argives by surprise, and 
defeating their dosign of .itercepting any troops hostile to 
Persia, which might march through their territory. The 
Spartans, under the command of Pausanias, got safe to tho 
Isthmus, met the Athenians at Eleusis, and ultimately took 
up that position which led to the battle of Platiea. 

The result is well known. Pausanias, elated by his suc¬ 
cess, took all methods of showing his own unfitness to en¬ 
joy good fortune. Being sent, with tucuty ships, an-l in the 
capacity of commander-in-cluef of tho confederates, to the 
coast of Asia Minor, by his overhearing conduct ho dis¬ 
gusted the Greeks under his command, and particularly 
those Asiutic Greeks who had lately revolted from Persian 
rule. To his oppiession lie added an affectation of Eastern 
luxury ; and what wo know of Spartan manners seems to 
lead to the ronclu*ion that no mixlure could possibly he 
more repugnant, to persons accustomed at. once to Persian 
elegance and Ionic refinement, than a clumsy imitation 
of both, such as tho conduct of Pausanias probably pro* 
sented. Prejudice in favour of the Athenians, who were of 
the Ionic race, was ulso active; intrigues commenced, the 
Athenians encouraged them, and Pausanias was recalled. 

Much criminality was imputed to him by those Greeks 
who came to Sparta from the seat of war, and his conduct 
was clearly more like the exercise of arbitrary power than 
of regular military command. He was accordingly put on 
trial. Private and public charges was brought, against him ; 
from the former he was acquitted, hut liis Medism (o^ 
leaning to Persia) seemed to he clearly proved. Dorcis was 
sent in his place, hut the Spartan supremacy had received its 
death-blow, and thenceforward Lacedoomon interfered only 
sparingly in the prosecution of the contest with Persia. 
Pausanias however, with the feelings of a disappointed man, 
went in n private capacity to the Hellespont, on pretence 
of joining tho army. After tho taking of Byzantium, 
which happened during his command, he had winked at 
the escape of Persian fugitives of rank, and by means of 
an accomplice had conveyed a letter to the Persian monarch, 
containing an offer to subjugate Greece to his dominion, 
and subjoining the modest request of his daughter to wife. 
A favourable answer had elated him to such a degree as to 
disgust the allies in the manner already stated.. On his 
second journey he was forcibly prevented from entering 
Byzantium, upon which he retired to a city in the Troad. 
There too his conduct was unfavourably reported at home, 
and a messenger was despatched witli orders for his imme¬ 
diate return, under threats of a declaration of war against 
him. Pausanias returned, but it was still hard to bring 
home any definite charge against him, and the Spartans 
were shy of adducing any but the strongest evidence. At 
last, however one of his emissaries having discovered that he 
was, like all his predecessors, the bearer of orders for his 
own death, ns well as of his masters treason, denounced 
him to the Epliori. By their instructions, this slave took 
sunctuary, and through a partition made by a preconcerted 
plan in a hut where ho had found refuge, tney had the 
opportunity of hearing Pausanias acknowledge his own 
treason, during a visit which he paid to his refractory mes¬ 
senger. The Epliori proceeded to arrest Pausanias, but a 
hint from one of their number enabled him to make his 
escape to the temple of Minerva of the Brazen House, only 

* Thucy»iulet howevor has nn expression 0.131) which almost appears to 
pimify this use of the word /3a<riX<r£,' king,' 


however to suffer a more lingering death. He was shut up 
in the temple, and, when on the brink of starvation, brought 
out to die (b.c. 467). By such means Spartan superstition 
was satisfied, and the actors in the tragedy held themselves 
innocent of sacrilege. Thirty-five years after, a contest 
arose on this very point. [Pkriclks.] 

The Hippodrome of Constantinople still contains, although 
sadly mutilated, the brazen tripod which Pausanias .dedi¬ 
cated at Delphi, with an inscription to the effect that it was 
in gratitude for having destroyed the Persian host. 

(Thucyd., i. 132, &c.; Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, vol. iii. t ch. 17, p. 22, ed. 8vo., note; and 
Clarke’s Travels, ii., p. 08.) 

PAUSA'NIAS,the author of the‘Description or Itinerary 
of Greece’ (’ EXXrlfoc Ilcpiqyi|9M,'). appears, according to his 
own account, to have been a native of Lydia (v. 13, 7); but 
the passage cited hardly proves this. Little or nothing is 
known of him, except what may he collected from his own 
work. The 4 Description of Greece* consists of ten hooks: 
the first contains the description of Attica and Megans; 
the second, Corinthia, Sicyon, Phlius, and Argolis; the 
third, Laconica; the fourth, Messcnia; the fifth and sixth, 
Elis; the seventh, Achuoa ; the eighth, Arcadia; the ninth, 
BuJotia; and the tenth, Phocis. 

It appears from incidental notices ill the work, that Pan- 
sanias not only visited the places which he has described, 
but also many other remote parts. He must have been at 
the temple of Ammon, in Libya (ix. 16, 1); at Cnossus in 
Crete; in the island of Delos (ix. 40, 3); at Capua in Cam- 
! pania (v. 12, 3); and at Rome (viii. 40, 5). A traveller 
! who visited all these places must have visited many others. 

! Pausanias made his tour of Greece in the time of Antoninus 
; Pius. In speaking of the Odeum of Hcrudes, he says that 
| he had not described it in his account of Attica (i.), be¬ 
cause it was not built when he w'as writing that part of his 
work (vii. 20, 6). II erodes died in Attica about the end 
of the reign of M. Aurelius. 

The work of Pausanias is different in character from that 
of Strabo: it contains no general geographical description 
of the surface of the country; it is a description of places 
i only. He describes each place as lie comes to it, and every 
I object in each place in the order in which it comes before 
him. His description is minute and generally complete: 
he seems to have busied himself as a man would do if he 
; were making an inventory or catalogue. There is no attempt 
1 to set off the things which he describes by any ornament of 
| language; and yet such is the power of beautiful objects 
when portrayed in the simplest words, that some of his 
descriptions are beautiful merely by virtue of the beauty of t he 
objects described. Buildings, monuments, statues, and paint¬ 
ings were the chief objects which lie has registered: in con¬ 
nection with them he collected and recorded local traditions 
( and mythological stories in abundance. Natural objects, as 
| rivers, mountains, caves, are also noticed in his description; 
hut nearly always in connection with the mythological stories 
attached to them. Yet he was a careful observer of natural 
I phenomena, and many curious facts of this kind are scattered 
j through his work. In describing a kind of marble (\i3«c 
! Koyx' T nv) which wa$ much used in the buildings of Megura, 
he observes that it is very white, softer than other stone, 
and full of sea-shells (i. 44, fi). In another passage (vii. 21) 
he has some curious remarks on earthquakes. His work 
also abounds in historical facts, many of which are exceed¬ 
ingly valuable. He not unfYcquently digresses, something 
after the manner of Herodotus, whom he resembles in some 
degree, and consequently a man will find in his work much 
curious matter that he would never expect to see there. 
Pausanias w as superstitious, aiul it would he hard to find an 
antient usage, however absurd, which he does not treat 
with respect. This work contains an inexhaustible trea¬ 
sure of facts, historical, topographical, and mythological: 
its vulue and accuracy as a topographical description 
have been w ? ell tested by some of our own countrymen, es¬ 
pecially Leake. The style of Pausanias lias often boon 
censured as obscure, and his sentences as ill constructed. 
There is some truth in this; but if wo deduct the passages 
that are corrupt, and some that are scarcely intelligible with¬ 
out ocular view of the places described, it cau hardly be said 
that he is a difficult writer to those who have studied him. 

Pausanias, in his numerous accounts of works of art, 
although he seems to have described with equal attention 
and indiscriminately all that came under his eye, has left 
us many notices of the highest value; and several of the 
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most important productions of antient painting would bo 
known to us merely by name but for his circumstantial 
detail, as the great works of Polygnotus at Delphi (‘ Phociea,* 
r. ‘25-31), and the paintings by various artists in the Poocilc 
at Athens, and others of minor importance. 

Although Pausanias made his tour of Greece nearly five 
hundred years after tho nourishing period of Grecian art, 
and notwithstanding the extensive system of plunder which 
had boon carried on for centuries, ho still found several 
hundred specimens of painting; and of sculpture, probably 
owing to the more durable and less portable nature of the 
material used in that art, he found a much greater number. 
He has named altogether about two hundred artists of all 
descriptions: nine only however are painters of great fame, 
Polygnotus, Micon, Panoemis, Euphranor, Parr basins, Ni- 
eias* Apelles, Pausias, ami Protogenes. The proportion of 
sculptors is much greater, for the reason already mentioned: 
we have noticesof works of Phidias, AIcamenes, Polyeleitus, 
Myron, Naucydcs,'Calami*, Omitas, Sen pas, Praxiteles, Ly¬ 
sippus, and others. Though Pausanias, in matters of art, 
was certainly not a critic, yet perhaps in no instance does 
he confound an obscure with a celebrated name; his atten¬ 
tion appears to have been generally engrossed by the parts 
and detail of what he describes, and seldom, if ever, by tho 
stylo and composition, or any of the higher merits of art. 
This has been adduced as a serious objection to his work; 
hut so far from that, it rather enhances its value than other¬ 
wise. Pausanias has described impartially all that he saw, 
without distinction of either style or school; whereas an 
artist probably,or even a connoisseur, biassed by the preju¬ 
dices of Ins own peculiar education, would have selected 
only that which might have happened to coincide with his 
own taste, neglecting everything cl»e as unworthy of notice, 
and thus handing down only a very partial and imperfect 
account. Certainly no such objection can be made to the 
work of Pausanias. On the contrary, somewhat more of 
system would have been desirable in the descriptions of the 
more important works; 4 but. the minute and scrupulous 
diligence,’ says Fuseli, 4 with which he examined what fell 
under his own eye, amply makes up for what he may want 
of method or of judgment. His description ol the pictures 
of Polygnotus at Delphi, and of the Jupiter of Phidias at 
Olympia (v. 10), are perhaps superior to all that might have 
been given by men of more assuming powers, mines of in¬ 
formation and inestimable legacies to our arts.’ (Introduc¬ 
tion, IVnrkSy vol. ii.) 

The first edition of Pausania9 is that of Venice, 1516, fob, 
Aid.: it is said to be very incorrectly printed. An edition, 
begun by Xylauder and finished by Sylburg, was printed at 
Frankfort, 1583, fob, and again at lianau, 1613. The 1 
edition of Kuhn, Leipzig, lijOG, fob, is accompanied with 
the Latin translation of Roniolo Amaseo. which first ap¬ 
peared at Rome, 1547, 4to. The edition of Siebelis, j vols. 
8vo., Leipzig, 1828, contains a corrected text and the trans¬ 
lation of Amaseo improved, with an elaborate commentary 
and complete index. The edition of Bekker, Berlin, 1826- 
1827, 2 vols. 8vo., is an exact copy of the Paris M^., 1410, 
in every instance in which the editor has not noticed his 
deviation from that text: this edition has a very good index. 
A new German translation, by Wiedascli, appeared at 
Munich, 1826-1828. Tho best French translation is by 
Clavier. There is an English translation by Thomas Taylor, 
the translator of Aristotle and Plato. 

PAU'SIAS, a native of Sicyon, after he had learned tho 
rudiments of his art from his father Brietes, studied en¬ 
caustic in the school of Pamphilus, where he was the fellow- 
pupil of Apelles and Melanlhius. Pausias was the first 
painter who acquired a great name for encaustic with the 
cestrutn: he excelled particularly in the management of the 
shadow's; his favourite subjects were small pictures, gene¬ 
rally of boys, but he also painted large compositions. lie 
was the first also who introduced the custom of painting the 
ceilings and walls of private apartments with historical and 
dramatic subjects: the practice however of decorating ceil¬ 
ings simply with stars or arabesque figures (particularly 
those of temples) was of very old date. 

Pausias undertook the restoration of the paintings of Po¬ 
lygnotus at Thespi©, which had greatly suffered through 
time, but he was judged inferior to his antient predecessor, 
for he contended with weapons not his own; he generally 
worked with the cestrum, but the paintings of Polygnotus 
were with the pencil, which Pausias consequently also used 
in this instauce. 


Ihe most famous work ol Pausias was the sacrifice of an 
ox, which m the time of Plinv was in the hull «»f Pompev. 
In this picture the ox was foreshortened, hut to show the 
animal to full advantage, the painter judiciously threw his 
shadow upon a part of the surround in « crowd, and ho added 
to the effect by painting a dark ox upon a light ground. 

Pausias in his youth loved a native of his own city, Gly- 
cera, who earned her livelihood by making garlands of 
flowers and wreaths of roses, which led him into competition 
with her, and he eventually acquired great skill m \\nw vv 
painting. A portrait of Glycera with a garland of flowers 
was reckoned amongst his masterpieces; a copy of it w as 
purchased by L. Lucullus at Athens, at tho great price of 
two talents (about 432/.). This picture was called tho 
4 Stephaneplocos,' or garland wreal her. Pausias was re¬ 
proached by his rivals as being a slow painter, hut he 
silenced the censure by completing a picture of a boy, in 
his own style, in a single day, which on that account was 
called the 4 Hcmeresios,* or work of a clay. (Pliny, Hist. 
Nat ., xxxv. II, 40.) 

Pausanias mentions two pictures by Pausias alEpidaurus, 
the one a Cupid with a lyre in his hand, his bow and arrows 
lying by his side; the other, the figure of Met lie, or drunk¬ 
enness, drinking out of a glass, through w hich hi* face was 
seen (ii. 27). Pliny mentions two pupils of Pausias, Ins son 
Aristolaus, a painter 4 e sovonssimis,’ and a certain Mecho- 
panes, who was distinguished for a high finish and an ex¬ 
cessive use of yellow: lie was also hard in colouring, )ot ho 
had his admirers notwithstanding the*o peculiarities. Wo 
may collect from the allusion of Horace (Sat., ii. 7, 05) that 
the pictures of Pausias were well known at Rume. 

PAUSE. [Oratory] 

PAU'SSIlLE, a family of Coleopterous insects, the pre¬ 
cise ullinities of which have not yet been satisfactorily 
determined. By Latreille the Paussi are placed between 
tho Scaly tidn. ? and the fiostrichidtp; but Mr Westwood 
(who lias devoted much attention to this group of beetles 
and has published a monograph on them in the sixteenth 
volume of the 4 Linnean Transactions*) is of opinion that 
the Paussidai possess aflinitios with the Trogositani, and are 
still more nearly allied to tiie Cucujulso. 

These insects are usually of small size, the large a known 
species being less than half an inch in length, and their 
colouring generally consists of various shades of brown, and 
they are not unfrequently adorned with black markings. Tho 
form of the body is generally short, ralhcM* broad, and some¬ 
what depressed; the head, »n most of tho species, is free 
(i.e. not hidden hv the thorax), and joined to the thoi ax by 
a kind of neck, the thorax is narrower than the elytra, and 
is almost always divided transversely near the middle 
by an indentation, in which case the fore part, is usually 
broader than the hinder, produced at the sales so as to 
form projecting angles; the elytra are rather soft, and 
in most of the species are of subquadrate form, truncated at 
the apex, and leaving exposed the terminal segment of the 
abdomen ; the outer posterior angle of the entru is generally 
furnished with a small tubercle. The legs me i.t hum spe¬ 
cies broad and compressed, and of moderate length ; the tarsi 
are five jointed in some, and apj arently in others there am 
but four. The antenn© are remarkable for their large size 
and curious forms; in most of the species they consist*of a 
large inflated club, about equal in size to the head and tho¬ 
rax taken together, and varying in form according to the 
species: the most common form of this knob is that of an 
oval more or less elongated, and with an angular projection 
on the outer side at the base; this club is joined by a 

smaller joint to the head. 

Between twenty and thirty species of this family aro 
known, a great portion of which ap* figured and described 
by Mr. Westwood in tho monograph before alluded to, and 
in a supplement to this monograph published in the second 
volume of the * Transactions of the Entomological Society, 
to which works tho reader is referred for a more detailed 
account of these very curious insects. Of their habits 
little is known; they arc confined to the Old World, and 
almost entirely to the tropical portions. They are sa»d to 
be nocturnal, and arc supposed to live in wood or under tho 
bark of trees: most of the specimens in cabinets have been 
found in newly-built houses. One species is said, when 
touched, to make discharges of some volatile fluid, in the 
same manner as the species of Brack inns. 

The family Paussid© contains the six following genera 

Paw$m, Hylotorw , Platyrhopalus » Cerapterus, Pentaplar 
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tarthrus , and Trochoideus. In the first three ef those ge¬ 
nera- the antenna) are two-jointed, and the abdomen is of a | 
quadrate lbrm. i 

Tiie genua Panssns is distinguished by the absence of 
occili on the head* and by the ultimate joint of the labial 
palpi being elongated. 

In Hylotorus the head is furnished with two ocelli, and 
this genus moreover differs from Paussus in having the head 
immersed in the thorax; the great club of the antenna is 
thickest at the base, and somewhat curved and pointed at 
the opposite extremity. 

Plutyrhopulus has all the essential characters of Paus - 
sus t but differs in having the joints of the labial palpi 
equal. 

In the genus Carapt eras the antenna* are large, broad, 
and compressed, and appear tube composed of ten joints, 
most of which are very distinct; the terminal joint is the 
largest; the preceding joints (if we except the basal one) 
are transverse and all of equal width. 

in Pen/aji/a/ar/hrus the antenmo gradually increase in 
size from the base to the apex, .and are composed of six 
joints. The basal joint is K.ger than broad; the second is 
transverse; the three following joints are nearly equal 
in width and length, ami the terminal joint is almost 
spherical. 

Tho genus Trochoidcus differs from all the preceding 
genera in having an ovate form of body; the thorax is rather 
narrower than the elytra ; its sides are rounded, the 
broadest part iu front, and there is apparently no trans¬ 
verse indentation. The head is large and rounded, and 
deeply inserted iu the thorax. Tho antennas are composed 
of two small basal joints, which are longer than broad, and 
terminate in a large oval club. The legs are more slender 
than m other species of this family, and the tarsi are repre¬ 
sented ns having only four joints. 

PAUW, CORNKL11JS, horn at Amsterdam in 1 730, 
studied at Gottingen, and was aftenvaids made canon of 
Xanien, in the duchy of Cloves. He applied himself to 
literature, and wrote several works in French oil the history 
and physiology of various nations and countries. His 
‘ Unchurches histnriques sur lea Americains’ contain some 
curious information, many sensible reflections, and also 
many unsupported assertions set forth iu a dogmatic tone. 
Pauw hud not visited America, and his object seems to have 
been to collect, all the passages which lie could find in other 
writers, and which could support some preconceived opinion 
of his concerning the great inferiority of that part of the 
world, its productions, and its native races. (Pernety, 
Dissertation sur /'Ameriqua at les Americains contra las 
txacherches histnriques de M. da Pauu\ which is found at 
the end of some editions of Puuw's work.) In his chapter 
on Paraguay, Pauw shows himself particularly hostile to the 
Jesuits, llis 4 Reeherehes sur les Circes,’ in which he had 
better guides, is written with greater sobriety of judgment; 
hut even iu this work, his dogmatic spirit is perceptible. 
Pauw published also 4 Reeherehes sur les Egyptians et les 
Chinois.’ Tbo French Revolution, and the subsequent in¬ 
vasion of the duchy of Cloves, deprived Pauw of his peace of 
mind. He became dejected, and burnt all his papers, among 
others his 4 Reeherehes sur les Germains,’ which is said to 
have been tho most elaborate of his works, hut which was 
never printed. He died at Xanten, in 17911. 

Another member of the same family, John Cornelius 
Pauw, born at Utrecht towards the eiul of the seventeenth 
century, was a good classical scholar, published editions of 
sovor.il Greek classics, and wrote notes on Pindar, and also 
a 4 Diatriba de Alea Veterura.’ 

PAUXI. [Cuacii) vol. viii., p. 129.1 
PAVEMENT. [Roads.] 

PAVPA. THE PROVINCE OF, in the Lomhardo- 
Vonetian Kingdom, is bounded on the north by the province 
of Milan, on the oast by that of Lodi, west by the Sardi 
nian territory, from which it is separated by the river 
Ticino, and on the south partly by tho Sardinian territory 
and partly by the duchy of Parma, being separated from 
both by the I o. The province of Pavia is the smallest of 
the Lombard provinces, but it is one of the most fertile, 
being entirely in the fine plain of tbePo. It produces corn, 
wine, fruit, hemp, and lias good pasture land. The length 
is about 40 miles from north-west to soufh-east, but the 
breadih does not. exceed 10 miles. The population amounts 
to 157,000 inhabitants. ( Boltettino Statisiico di Milano 
1838.) The province is divided into eight districts: Pavia, 


Bclgioioso, Bercguardo, Corte, Olona, Rosate, Binasco, Ab- 
biate Grasso: reckoning in all 193 communes. There is 
no town of any importance except Pavia, but there are 
numerous large villages. Two navigable canals, the Na- 
viglio Grande and the Canale of Pavia, cross the province, 
and supply a water communication between Milan and the 
Lugo Maggiorc and the Ticino and Po, and by the latter 
river with the Adriatic. 

PAVPA, THE TOWN OF, is situated on the left or 
eastern bank of the Ticino, a few miles above its junction 
with the Po. A handsome covered bridge over the river 
connects Pavia and the suburb on the right bank, called 
Borgo Ticino. A fine street which crosses the town in its 
length leads to this bridge. Tho cathedral, which is a mo¬ 
dern structure, was rebuilt in the last century; it contains 
some good paintings: The oldest church in Pavia, •and 
perhaps one of the oldest in Italy, is that of Sail Michele, 
which is asserted by D’Agincourt, Rosmini, and other anti¬ 
quarians, to have been built in the sixth century of our 
aera; whilst another writer, San Quinlino ( Dell' Architettura 
Italiana durante la Dominazione Longobardica , Brescia, 
1829), maintains that tho old church was burnt, together 
with the greater part of the town, by the Hungarians in 
the early part of the tenth century, and that the present 
church was built in the eleventh century. Several old and 
curious basso-rilicvos adorn this church, as well as some 
frescoes of the age of Giotto. One of the rilievos on the 
outer wall of the church seems to belong to an early period 
of the Longobard dominion in Italy, when that nation was 
still Arian: it represents the annunciation of tho Virgin, in 
which the child is represented as already grown up. (Va¬ 
lery, Voyages an Italia.) If this be a correct interpretation 
of this monument, it would go far to prove that the church 
really dates from the sixth century, before the Longobards 
forsook the Arian creed through the influence of Thcodo- 
linda, their queen. Tho vast church 1 )l* 1 Carmine, which 
was built in the fourteenth century, contains some valuable 
paintings. That of Santa Maria Coronala was built by Bra- 
muutc, and is also rich in paintings. The once handsome 
church of San Pietro 4 in Cielo d’uro,* noticed by Dante 
(Paradise , x.), as containing the tomb of the learned 
Boethius, the minister of Thoodoric, has long since been 
suppressed, with the adjoining monastery, and, when Valery 
visited it twelve years since, was used as a military store¬ 
house. It was in his confinement at Pavia that Boethius 
composed his book ‘On the Consolations of Philosophy.’ 
In tho same church of San Pietro was the mausoleum of 
Liutprand, one of the most illustrious of the Longobard 
kings, which has also disappeared. 

Pavia is chiefly known for its university, the first in Italy, 
which, among its professors in our own times, can boast of 
the names of Scarpa, Volta, Conflgliacchi, Brugnalclli, 
Tatnhurini, ami other distinguished men. The university 
contains thirteen colleges; and the facult ies are those of law, 
medicine, and philosophy. The instruction is liberal and 
untrammelled, and the professors are well remunerated : 
several chairs, such as those of statistics, diplomacy, his¬ 
tory of philosophy, and pedagogy, have been added of 
late years. Pavia has long been renowned for its medical 
and surgical instruction. The former library of the uni¬ 
versity was plundered by the French in tho wars of Louis 
XII. and Francis I; the present library was formed in the 
last eentui^ by Count Firmian, the enlightened minister of 
the empress Maria Theresa, who was tho restorer and pa¬ 
troness of the university. A museum of natural history, a 
cabinet of anatomy, and a botanical garden are annexed to 
it. Tho number of students is about 1400. Three col 
leges, Caccia, Bovromeo,and Ghislieri, the first two founded 
by the noble families of those names, and the third by 
Pope Pius V., support about 120 students gratuitously 
The college Borromeo is a magnificent building. Further 
details concerning the university of Pavia are given in Nos. 
5 and 16 of the ‘Quarterly Journal of Education.’ Pavia 
contains 23,600 inhabitants, according to the census of 1837 
It is a bishop’s see, has a large hospital, a house for found¬ 
lings, and other benevolent institutions. Several palaces of 
the nobility contain galleries of paintings. 

Pavia, called Ticitium by the Roman writers, was a town 
of Cisalpine Gaul, but little mention is made of it in Roman 
history. The name of Pavia, or Papia, is first mentioned 
in the history of the Longobards, who made it the residence 
of their kings, whose palace however no longer exists. It 
went through the same vicissitudes as the other Lombard 
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towns; was a republic, afterwards had its tyrants, then be¬ 
came subject to the dukes Visconti of Milan, and lastly 
came under the dominion of the House of Austria. It was 
near Pavia that Francis I. was defeated and taken prisoner 
by the troops of Charles V. in 1525. In the years 1527 
and 1528, it was twice taken and plundered by the French, 
and almost Entirely depopulated. In 1796, after Bonaparte 
had invaded Lombardy, an insurrection against the French 
broke out at Pavia, which was put down by force, and the 
town given up to indiscriminate pillage. 

Five miles distant from Pavia, on the road to Milan, is 
the splendid Carthusian monastery suppressed by Joseph 
II., which had ail income of about one million of livres 
010,000/.). It was built by Gian Galcazzo Visconti, duke 
of Milan, whose monument is in the church: the church is 
rich in sculptures, marble, and fresco paintings. 

{La ( Air to s a di Pavia descrilta ed illustrutu con Tavole, 
by Durelli, fol., Milan, 1823-30.) 

PA'VIA is a small division of the natural order ^Escu- 
hiccco, differing from iEsculus itself in little except its con¬ 
verging petals and spineless fruit. It consists of small 
trees or bushes with yellow or red llowers, inhabiting North 
America, and often cultivated in shrubberies under the 
name of the Yellow or Scarlet ilorse-chcsnut. Two spe¬ 
cies, P. indica and Puruluana, have also been found in the 
colder parts of India, but they have not yet been introduced 
into our gardens. Willi us the American species are usu¬ 
ally short-lived and of no value for their timber; the former 
circumstance is probably owing to their being grafted upon 
tho common hurse-chcsnut, a stock that does not suit them. 
They should always, if possible, be raised from seeds, 
which arc annually imported from the United States. 

PAVING. /Roads.] 

PA VO (the Peacock), a constellation of Bayer, which 
occupies a part of the space situated between Sagittarius 
and the South Pole. Its principal stars are as follows:— 
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FAVO'NIILE, Peacock family, Mr. Swainson’s name 
for a family of Rasorial birds. 

The genus Pavo of Linnaeus stands next toZ>/^[Douo] 
in the Systejna Nature?, and is immediately succeeded by 
Mdeagris , which is followed by Crax, Phasianus, Numida, 
and Telrao . 

Mr. Vigors admits no such family as Pavnnidez into his 
group of the Pasores ; but its place is supplied by the Pha - 
sianidie , a family which docs not exist in Mr. Swainson’s 
system. Mr. Vigors enters the family of Phasianidce by 
the genus Mdeagris , leaving the Columbidat by the 
Crowned Pigeon of India (£ 0 />%r«s,Vieill.), which possesses 
the strongly formed leg and foot of Mdeagris , but without 
the spurs, while at the samo time it retains the bill of Co - 
lumba . Mdeagns , then, in conjunction with Itoo, Linn., 
and Polyple.ctron, Temm., commences Mr. Vigors’s group of 
Phasiatiidce , by the greater length of the hinder toe, in 
which character it resembles the Columbidar, with the ex¬ 
ception of its being articulated higher on the tarsus. . Lo - 
phophorus , Temm., and Callus , Brisson, appear to Mr. 
Vigors to hold an intermediate station between the groups 
just mentioned and the true Phasiatius , which, in his opi¬ 
nion, forms the type of the family. Some groups deviating 
from the latter genus {Argus, Temm., for instance) unite 
themselves, he thinks, to Numida, Linn., by the absence of 


the spur on the tarsus. The lust-mentioned genus recon¬ 
ducts us, according to his views, to Mdeagris, which it re¬ 
sembles in general appearance; while, at the same time, it 
approaches it with reference to the integrity of u lc tarsus, 
that of the true Mel rag ns possessing hut a short and blunt 
excrescence, which exhibits only the rudiments of a spur. 
{Linn. Trans., vol. xiv.) 

Cuvier makes his Paons consist of the true peacocks 
{Pavo, Linn.) and Lophophorus . This group is followed 
l»y the Dindons {Mdeagris, Linn.) ; the Pei n fades t Numida, 
Linn.); and the Faisans (Phasianns , Linn., including tho 
cocks and hens {Callus, Briss.); the true pheasants (/7m- 
sianas Colchicus , &c., including Argus, Temm.); the crested 
pheasants ( Ilouppi/eres , Temm., Phasianus ignitus, &c.); 
the Tragopans {Tragojuw Satyrus, &c.); and Cryptomjr. 
The Tctraonide? immediately follow. 

Mr. Swainson makes the Pavonider, the first family of 
the order Pasores, according lo his arrangement, consist of 
the genus l\ivo, with the subgencra Argus, Polyplerfron, 
and Meleagris ; the genus Phasianus , with the subgcuera 
Phasianus, Nycthemerus, and Ceriurnis {Tragopan) ; the 
genus Callus; the genus Lophophorus; and the genus 
Numida. 

Mr. G. R. Gi ay makes the Pavonine? (the first subfamily 
of the Phasianide? , according to his arrangement) consist 
of the genera Polyp/ectron, Crossoptilon , Hodgson (type 
C. Tibet anus), and Pavo. The fourth subfamily, according 
to the same author, is composed of the genera Meleagris, 
Numida, Cut/era, and Aeryllium (type A. vulturinum, 
Hardw.). {List if the. Genera of Birds, 18-10.) 

In this work. Phasianus, with its subgenera, Tragnj.au, 
Callus , and Fuplocamus, are treated of under the title 
Phkasants. 

Pavo. (Linn.) 

Ceneric Character. — Bill convex, rather stout, curved 
towards the end, smooth at the base; checks partially 
naked; nostrils basal and open; head plumed and sur¬ 
mounted with an aigrette-like crest; sixth quill longest ; 
tail-feathers eighteen; tail-covertsx cry long, large, and ex¬ 
tensible in the male. 

Two species only of this magnificent genus are recorded. 
One, Pavo cristalus, the Common Peacock, is universally 
well known. 

The head is surmounted by an aigrette of four and twent y 
upright feathers. In the male the tail-coverts consist of 
feathers with loose barbs and of unequal size, the upper 
ones shortest, each terminated by numerous eyes or circlets 
of a metallic iridescent brilliancy: these the bird lias the 
power of erecting into a circle or wheel, which presents, 
when the sun shines on it, an object of dazzling splendour 
which sets all description at defiance. The fenriile has the 
aigrette, but has not the splendid ornament with which 
the male is gifted: her colours generally are sombre. 

People usually talk of the peacock spreading its tail, but 
the rich display is composed, principally, of the tail-coverts. 
White soon saw the distinction. ‘ Having to make a visit to 
my neighbour’s peacocks, I could not,* says lie, ‘ help observ¬ 
ing that the trains of those magnificent birds appear by no 
means to be their tails, those long feathers growing not. from 
the uropygium, but all lip their backs. A range of short 
brown stiff feathers, about six inches long, fixed in the uro~ 
pygium, is the real tail, and serves as the fulcrum to prop 
the train, which is long and top-heavy when set an end. 
When the train is up, nothing appears of the bird before 
but its head and neck; but tins would not be the case were 
those long feathers fixed only in the rump, as may bo seen 
by the turkey-cock when in a strutting attitude. By a 
strong muscular \ibrution these birds can make the shafts 
of their long feathers clatter like the swords of a sword- 
dancer; they then trample very quick with their feet, and 
run backwards towards the females.* 

This species is spread over the north*of Ind: \ and the 
islands of Malaisia in its natural state. It is the Mohr of. 
the Mahrattas, according to Colonel Sykes, who describes 
the wild bird as abundant in the dense woods of the Ghauts; 
it is readily domesticated, and many Hindu temples in the 
Dukhun (Dcccan) have, he tells us, considerable flocks of 
them. On a comparison with the bird as domesticated in 
Europe, the latter, both male and female, was found by 
the Colonel to be identical with the wiki bird of India. 

Colonel Williamson, iti his account of peacock-.shoo ting, 
states that he had seen about the passes in the Jungletcry 
[ district surprising quantities of wild pea-fowls, Whole 
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woods were covered with their beautiful plumage, to which 
tins rising sun imparted additional brilliancy. Small patches 
of plain among the long gross, most of them cultivated, and 
with mustard, then in bloom, which induced the birds to 
feed, increased the beauty of the scene. ‘ 1 speak within 
bounds,’continues Colonel Williamson, ‘ when I assert that 
there could not be less than twelve or fifteen hundred pea¬ 
fowls, of various sizes, within sight of the spot where I stood 
for near an hour.* 

According to the same authority it is easy to get a shot 
in a jungle, but where the birds flocked together, which 
they do to the amount of forty or fifty, there was greater 
difficulty. Then they are not easily raised, and run very 
fast, so fast indeed, that the Colonel doubts whether a slow 
spaniel could make them take wing. They fly. heavy and 
strong, generally within an easy shot: if winged only, they 
generally escape from their swiftness of foot. They roost on 
high trees, into which they fly towards dusk. | 

This is the raw (Taon) and raw (Taos) of the Greeks; 
Pavus and Pavo of the anti cut Italians; Pavon , Pavone , and 
Pagomi of the modern Italians; Paon of the French; ami 
Pfau of the Germans. 

Button and others say* that the bird was introduced into 
Greece, whence it has been spread throughout Europe, in 
the time of Alexander the Great. Others again, with 
greater show of reason, assert that it was brought to Greece 
before the time of Pericles. Certain it is that the peacock 
is mentioned in two plays of Aristophanes, the 1 Acliav- 
nians* and the * Birds,* the first of which was represented 
in the third year of the 88th Olympiad, and the last in the 
second year of the 91st. Now Alexander was not born till 
the second year of the 98th Olympiad. Athenreus quotes 
from other old poets—Eupolis, for instance; nor does Aris¬ 
totle speak of the bird in any other terms than those which 
would indicate that it hod become very well known when 
ho wrote: 4 Some arc jealous and vain like the peacock,’ 
says Aristotle, when speaking of the qualities exhibited by 
certain animals. {Hist. An ini., I. I.) 

Sir Robert Heron gives tho following interesting account 
of the habits of these birds in a domesticated state:— 4 1811. 
—For a good many years I have attended to the habits of 
Peafowl , and for the last eleven have written down my ob¬ 
servations. I find tho individuals to differ as much in 
temper as human beings: some arc willing to take care of 
the young ones of others, whilst some luivo pursued and 
killed them, and this whether they had a brood of their own 
or not. Some cocks have assisted in the care of young ones, 
whilst others have attacked them. An early hen frequently 
has a brood herself the next year. Age makes no difference 
in the number of the brood. I have had six from u hen a 
year old, and one from an old hen. The hens have fre¬ 
quently a great preference to a particular peacock. They 
were all so fond of an old pied cock, that ono year, when ho 
was confined in view, they were constantly assembled cl os 
to the trellice walls of his prison, and would not suffer a 
japanned peacock to touch them. On his being let out in 
the autumn, the oldest of the hens instantly courted him, 
and obtained proofs of his love in my presence. The next 
year he was shut up in a stable, and the hens then nil 
courted his rival; for the advances in these birds arc always 
made by the female. 

‘The japanned breed are, 1 believe, a variety originating 
in England. In Lord Brownlow’s numerous breed of com¬ 
mon, white, ami pied, the japanned suddenly, in my me¬ 
mory, appeared amongst them. The same thing happened 
in Sir J. Trevelyn’s flock of entirely the common sort; also 
in a breed of common and pied given by Lady Chatham to 
Mr. Thoroton; and in both cases to the extinction of the 
previously existing breed.' (Zool. Pioc 1835.) The com¬ 
mon peacock varies in its plumage accidentally. Thus there 
are pied varieties, and one entirely white. In this last the 
eyes or circlets of the train are shadowed out, as it were. 

The female, like those of several other gallinaceous birds, 
is subject to putting on the plumage of the male when unfit 
for tho reproduction of the species. Thus Lady Tynte had 
a favourite .pied pea-hen, which had produced chickens 
eight several times. John Hunter relates that this bird 
casing moulted when about eleven years old, the lady and 
family were astonished by her displaying the feathers pecu¬ 
liar to the other sex, and appearing like a pied peacock! In 
this process tho tail (train), which became like that of the 
cock, first made its appearance after moulting. In the fol¬ 
lowing ) ear, having moulted again, she produced similar 


feathers. In the third year she did tho same, and, in addi¬ 
tion had spurs resembling those of a cock. She never Wed 
after this change of plumago, and died the following win la¬ 
in the hard frost of 1775-fi. This specimen was in Sir 
Ashton Lever’s museum, and the trunk with the atrophied 
ovary and oviduct, presented by Hunter, is preserved in tho 
museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. Tn Hunter’s 
account there i 9 a note anticipating objections which will 
occur to most. It might be supposed, as is observed in this 
note, that this bird was really a cock which had been sub¬ 
stituted for tho hen, but the following facts put the point 
beyond doubt. First, thero was no other pied pea-fowl in 
the county. Secondly, the hen had nobs on her toes, which 
were the same after her change. Thirdly, she was as small 
after tho change as before ; therefore too small for a cock. 
Fourthly, she was a favourite bird, and was generally fed by 
the larly, and used to come for her food, which site still 
continued to do after tho change in her feathers. 

Utility to Man.— To say nothing of this beautiful bird a; 
an ornament to our parks and homesteads, it lias recom¬ 
mendations of a more substantial nature. M. Lesson in¬ 
deed says, ‘ leur chair est scche ct coriace, lour cri osi 
rauquo et desagrGable.' Wc havo nothing to say against 
the character given of their cry; but if we are to come to 
tho other lest, and sacrifice such a brilliant bird, wo havo 
only to observe that though the flesh of an old peacock or 
pea-hen may be—no doubt it is—dry and leathery, that of a 
young ono is juicy and sapid. In antient times no great 
feast was complete, even in this country, without this bird, 
which was presented by the sewer well cooked, blit in ail its 
gorgeous plumage; and the adventurous knight made his 
solemn vow before the peacock and the ladies. 

Pavo Jap on crisis, Ahlrov. 

Mr. Bennett, who had an opportunity of examining two 
living birds in the garden of the Zoological Society of Lon¬ 
don, in addition to stuffed specimens, gives the following 
accurate description of this species. Prevailing tints bine 
and green, varying in intensity and mutually changing into 
each other according as the light falls more or less directly 
upon them. In size and proportions the two species are 
nearly similar, but the crest of Pavo Javan inis is twice a.* 
long as that of P. cri status, and the leathers of which it 
is composed are regularly barbed from the base upwards in 
the adult bird, and of equal breadth throughout. Head and 
crest interchangeably blue and green. A naked space on 
the cheeks, including the eyes and cars, is coloured of a 
light yellow behind, and bluish-green towards its fore-part. 
The feathers of tho neck and breast, which are broad, short, 
rounded, and imbricated like the scales of a fish, are at their 
base of the same brilliant hue as tho head, and have a 
broad, lighter, somewhat metallic margin; those of the 
hack have still more of the metallic lustre. The wing-coverts 
are of the general hue, with a deeper tinge of blue; the 
primary quill feathers are light chesnut. The tail-feathers 
and their coverts (train) are of a splendid metallic brown, 
changing into green; their barbs are extremely long, loose, 
silky, and somewhat decomposed; and the lattcM* are almost 
all terminated by ocellated spots similar to those which 
mark the tail (train) of the common species, and of nearly 
the same size. As in it, they are of beautiful deep purple in 
the centrtf, which is about the size of a shilling; this is sur¬ 
rounded by a hand of green, becoming narrow behind, hut 
widening in front and filling up a kina of notch that occurs 
in the blue; then comes a broad brownish band; and, 
lastly, a narrow black ring, edged with chestnut, all beau¬ 
tifully metallic, or rather presenting the hues of various 
precious stones when viewed in certain lights. Bill of a 
greyish horn-colour, rather longer and more slender than in 
the common species; iris deep hazel. Legs strong, naked, 
reticulated, dusky black; spurs large, and of the same hue. 
{Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological Society.) 

The bird above described is the Pavo mutims of Linnaeus, 
who, as the name implies, described it as being devoid of 
spurs, relying probably on Aldrovandus, whom he quotes, 
and who figures it without spurs, describing it under the 
name of Pavo Japonensis . It is the Japan Peacock of 
Latham, tho Pavo sjriciferus of Vieillot, the Pavo Ahlro- 
vandi of Wilson, ancl Pavo Javanicus of Dr. Horsfield, who 
saw it in Java. Of these names, that of Aldrovandus has 
the priority; then comes that of Linmeus, which may mis¬ 
lead ; then that of Horsfield; then that of Vieillot. Wc do 
not see anything objectionable in the name given by Aldro 
yandus, and therefore we have retained it. 
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It is not quite clear wliat Sir R. Heron means by the tied with black, crossed by numerous narrow undulating 
'japanned breed’in the passage hereinbefore quoted; but lines of the same. There is a broad black band near the 
ornithologists generally agree in considering the peacock tip, then a short mottled portion, and lastly a broad dhury 
la-t described as a distinct species. The figures of Aldro- yellowish band. The bird stands rather high on its robust 
vamlus were taken from drawings sent to the pope by the red legs, the scales of which have blackish margins, and the 
emperor of Japan. Shaw’s figure ( Nat. Miscell.) was cn- blunt spurs are about an inch long: the daws are dusky, 
gtaved from an Indian drawing. Temminck’s sketch of Bill reddish, but horn-coloured at the tip. 1 rides dark 
the head (Hist. Nat.de* Galli napes) was derived from Lo brown. Length nearly four feet; expanse of winos nioro 
Ynillant. who took it from an individual living at the Cape than five. 

of Good Hope, whither the bird had boon sent from Female wild Turkey. —-Indus similar to those of tho 
Macao. Dr. Hors field saw it in Java, and Sir Stamford male. Bill and spurles? legs less stout. Iliad and nick 
Killies in Sumatra, from which last country skins were with less of naked skin, being partially covered with dirty 
sent to the PariMan Museum by MM. Diard andDuvaucel. grey leathers. Those on the back of the neck ha\e brown- 
From one of these Vicillot’s figure {Gal. den Ois.) was ish tips, and so produce a longitudinal band there. Thu 
taken. The li\ing individuals formerly in the Gardens of short caruncle on the front is incapable of elohgation; and 
11n.? Zoological Society of London came from the Birman though the tuft on the breast is not present in >oung hens, 
territory. The beautifully executed wood-cut in‘ The Gar- it is highly developed in the older ones, as may be seen in 
dons and Menagerie of the Zoological Society’ gives as per- Mr. Audubon’s celebrated plate. Prevailing hue of plu- 
fi ci an idea of the species as can be derived from an unco- mage dusky grey, each feather having a metallic band duller 
loured figure. No record of Us habits in a wild state than in the nmfe, then a blackish band, ami lastly u greyish 
appears to have been published. fringe. The blackish hand is almost obliterated on the 

Meleagris. (Linn.) neck feathers and under surface. The whole plumage is 

The Meleagris of the antients was not a turkey, but a more sombre than that of the male; there is less white on 
guinea-fowl ( Numida of modern naturalists). Liunums the primaries, anil there are no bands on the secondaries, 
however having given this as tho generic name for the i The colour of the tail is much as it is in the male. Length 
Turkeys, which wore not known to the antients, ornitholo- not exceeding three loot and a quarter, 
gists have continued it. Nor is this now of much consequence, Young wild Turkey.—Thu sexes are not easily distin- 
ciTlaml v not of sufficient importance to change the name; for guished till the skin of the head and neck begins to he tinged 
not withstanding the confusion and doubt thrown over the with red; but a tubercle on the breast of the young mules 

subject by the learned discussions of the earlier modern at the approach of the first winter shows \\he:o the tuft is 

oi nithologists, it is generally known and satisfactorily proved to he ; during thejsecond year the tuft becomes some three 
that the Turkeys were only known to Europeans after the inches long: and during tho third the bird is adult. It 
discovery of America, from which one species ha»« been continues however lo grow in dimensions and beauty for 
spread in a domesticated stale over llie greatest, pari of the several years. Tho females attain their full size and 
civilised globe. colouring at the end of four years, when they have the 

Generic Character. — Bill rather short, strong, curved, breast tuft, which is not so full as it is in the mule, and 

convex, vaulted, its base furnished with a naked skin ; a seldom exceeds the length of four or five inches, 

fleshy caruncle surmounting the bill of an erectile nature The weight of these birds must cither he now grea fly 
and conical form. Head and neck surrounded with a wriu- diminished or the older writers must have been gi\cn to 
kind mamniillated skin, hanging loose like a dewlap as far exaggeration, which last is tho probable case. From 60 to 
as the upper part of the breast. Hind toe touching the (»0lbs. has been mentioned, and a modern ornithologist of 
ground. some celebrity, relying on old authorities, goes beyond the 

Two species me known: one, Meleagris Ga/lopavo , the latter weight as the maximum, putting however tho mini¬ 
original stock from which tho domesticated turkey is do- mum at ‘JO. The Prince of Musignaiio stales that birds of 
rived; the other, Melea^ris ucellata, a much more heauti- 30lbs. weight are not uncommon, and ilial ho had uscor- 
fully plumagod bird, did not exhibit in the only known tained the existence of some which weighed 40lbs. i\lr. 
specimen any trace of the tuft of hair oil the breast. That Audubon gives the average at from 16 to LSlhs., and mon- 
character therefore is omitlcd above; hut it is not certain lions a single instance, in the market at Louisville, where 
Ilia t the last -mentioned species is entirely without this tuft, the weight was .'ililbs. 

for the plumage of the specimen was damaged. Habits , «$rc\--The Prince of Musignano (Cnntinnaiinn of 

Meleagris Gn/foparo. Wilson’s North American Ornithology) informs us that tho 

Description of a wild Male.-' Head small in proportion males, usually termed Gobblers, associate in parties of from, 
to the body, covered with a naked bluish skin, continued ten to a hundred, and seek their food apart from I he fc- 
over the upper half of the neck and uneven with warty males, which either go about singly with their >oung, at. 
elevations, changeable red on the upper portion and whitish that time about two-tliirds grown, or form troops with 
below, interspersed with a few scattered black hairs. The other females and their ramifies, sometimes to the amount 
llaecid and membranous naked skin, also changeable on the of seventy or eighty. These all avoid the old males, who 
lower part of the neck, extends downwards into large wat- attack and destroy tho young, whenever they can, by re¬ 
ties. A wrinkled conical fleshy protuberance, capable of iterated blows on the skull. But all parties travel in the 
elongation and with a pencil of hairs at the tip, takes its same direction and on foot, unless the dog of the hunter or 
rise from the base of the bill, where Iho latter joins the a river in their fine of march compel them to take wing, 
front. When this excrescence is elongated under excite- When about to cross a river, they select tlie highest emi- 
ment, it covers the hill and depends several inches below it. nem os, that their High! may be more sure, and m such 
A tuft of long rigid black hair springs from the lower part positions they sometimes stay for a day or more, as if in 
of tho neck at its junction with the breast, shooting out consultation. The males upon such Tensions gobble ob- 
fix.)ni among the plumage to the length of nine inches, streperously, strutting with extraordinary importance, as if 
The base of the feathers of the body, which are long and to animate their companions; ami the females and young 
truncated, consists of a light fuliginous down ; this part of assume much of the pompous uir ol the * rales, and spread 
the feather is succeeded by a dusky portion, which is again their tails as they move silently around. Having moun.tcd 
followed by a broad shining metallic hand, varying from at length to tho tops of the highest trees, the assembled 
copper colour or bronze to violet or purple, according to the multitude, at the signal note of their leader, wing their way 
play of the light, and the tip is a broad velvety band; but to tho opposite shore. The old and fat birds, contrary to 
this last is absent in the leathers of the neck and breast, what might be expected, cross without difficulty oven when 
The general plumage presents a glancing metallic lustre, the river is a mile in width; but the wings of the y ung- 
which is however least glossy on the lower part of the back and meagre, and of course those of the weak, frcjucnlly 
and tail coverts. Tho wings are concave and rounded, fail them before they have completed their pas.-age, wlieii 
not extending much if at all beyond the base of the tail, in they drop, and are forced to swim for their lives, which 
Quills J8; primaries blackish handed with white, seconda- they do cleverly enough, spreading their tail* lor u support, 
nes whitish banded with blackish, tinged towards the back closing their wings, stretching out tlmir neck, and striking 
particularly with brownish-yellow. Tail fifteen inches in out quickly and strongly with their feet. All do nut site- 
length at least, rounded at the extremity, the feathers 18, ceed in such attempts, and the weaker often perish, 
broad, and capable of expansion and elevation into a fan- The wild turkeys, according to the same interesting 
shape. The general colour of these feathers is brown mot- author, feed oil maize, all sorts of berries, fruits, grasses, and 
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tadpoles, young frogs, and lizards are occasionally 
found in tlieir crops. The pecan-nut is a favourite food, 
and so is the acorn, on which last they fatten rapidly. About 
the beginning of October, whilst the mast, still hangs on the 
trees, they gather together in flocks, directing their course 
to the rich bottom lands, and arc then seen in great num¬ 
bers on the Ohio and Mississippi. This is the turkey-month 
of the Indians. When the turkeys have arrived at the land 
of 1 abundance, they disperse in small promiscuous flpeks of 
every sex and age, devouring all the tnast us they advance. 
Thus they pass the autumn and winter, becoming compara¬ 
tively familiar after their journeys, and then venturing near 
plantations and farni-liouses. They have been known on 

these occasions to enter stables and corn-cribs in search of 
food. Numbers are killed in the winter, and arc preserved 
in a frozen state for distant ‘markets. The beginning of 
March is the pairing time, for a short time previous to which 
tho females separate from their mates, and slum them, 
though the latter pertinaciously follow them, gobbling 
loudly. ‘The sexes,' continues the Prince, ‘roost apart, but 
at no great distance, so th-t when the female utters a call, 
every male within hearing responds, rolling note after note 
in the most rapid succession; not as when spreading the 
tail and strutting near the hen, but in a voice resembling 
that of the tame turkey when ho hears any unusual or fre¬ 
quently repeated noise. Where the turkeys are numerous, 
the woods, from one end to the other, sometimes for hun¬ 
dreds of miles, resound with this remarkable voice of their 
wooing, uttered responsively from their roosting pluces. 
This is continued for about an hour: and, on the rising of 
the sun, they silently descend from their perches, and the' 
males begin to strut for the purpose of winning the admira¬ 
tion of their mates. If the call bo given from the ground, 
the males in the vicinity fly towards the individual,, and, 
whether they pcrceivb her or not, erect and spread their 
tails, throw the head backward#, distend the comb and 
wattles, strut pompously, and rustle their wings*ond body- 
feathers, at the same moment ejecting a puff of air from 
the lungs. Whilst thus occupied, they occasionally halt to 
lookout for the female, and then resume their strutting and 
pulling, moving with as much rapidity as the nature of their 
gait will admit. During this ceremonious approach, the 
males often encounter each other, and desperate battles 
ensue, when the conflict is only terminated by the flight or 
death of the vanquished. 9 The usual fruits of such victories 
are reaped by the conqueror, who is followed by one or 
more females, which roost near him, if not upon the same 
tree, until they begin to lay, when their habits are altered 
with tho view of saving their eggs, which the male breaks if 
he can get at them. They are usually from nine to fifteen 
in number, sometimes twenty, whitish and spotted with 
brown like those of the domestic bird. The nest consists 
of a few dried leaves placed on the ground, sometimes on a 
dry ridge, sometimes in the fallen top of a dead leafy tree, 
under a thicket of shumach or briars, or by the side of a log. 

Mr. Audubon gives a graphic picture of the parental care 
of tho female; And to his interesting work we must refer 
the reader for this and other accounts of the habits of these 
birds, and tho enemies with which they have to cope. Bar- 
tram also has some curious anecdotos on this part of the 
subject. 

This is the Meleagris occidentalis of Bartram ; Mvleagris 
fera of Vieillot; Gulin cTIndia, GaUinaccio (male), Gallina 
d'India (female),of-Uhe Italians; Cocf d'Inde and Dindon, 
Dinde (female), of the French; Indianische Hahn of tho 
Germans; Wild Turkey and Domestic Turkey of the 
British and Anglo-Americans. 

Geographical Distribution . —The range of the wild 
turkey appears to extend from tho north-western territory 
of the United States to the Isthmus of Darien: the birds 
,.yhieh have been taken for it to the south of tho Isthmus 
*We probably CurassowB [Ckacirc]; and the improbability 
y il r- ‘Jltension beyond the llocky Mountains, of even so 
■* n no1 ol)1 4 b y tbe absence of notice of it by the 
In ir,T^SiJl 8 ' but from more positive evidence. 
Ihe Ini . . , th« ri ^ atcs that when the Mandan 

" 1 *.turkey as a great curiosity, and 

prepared the skin of oncC hom# ? or exhibition. Tho 

r^ ^Vn^ the uniuled^’ Luuisia,u '> Tcnessee. and Ala¬ 
bama. and the u « 8 ® ll t< , parts of the states of Ohio, Ken- 
luok)\ livdianii, and lUi aoigi f thft great nursery of this 
species; but their j 8 daily shrinking before the acti¬ 


vity of the settler; and many years will not elapse before 
the turkey will cease to exist as a wild species. It however 
still occurs, though probably in no great numbers, in the 
mountuinous parts of the United States, for instance, in the 
Blue Ridge in Virginia. Fortunate it is that the race has 
been secured to man in a state of doineslication. 

Bclon was one of the first who considered the bird to bo 
the Meleagns of theantients; and this is somewhat extra¬ 
ordinary, because he appears to have been a good scholar, 
and the bulk of the passages ill which the Meleogris is 
mentioned show that it could not have been a turkey. Al- 
drovandus, Gesner, and others followed in tho wake of 
Uclon. Uimmms, though he retains the name Melcugris , 
well knew that the turkey was a native of the now world, 
for he places its ‘habitat’ ‘in America Septentrional!;' lie 
also knew that it was tlic parent stock of the domesticaled 
turkey; for he gives short but very good directions for the 
care of the young, and mentions their favourite food: 
‘ Pulli delectanlur Allio, Urtica; a fame et pluvia eavendi.’ 
In well-regulated poultry-yards, curd, chopped onions (the 
green part), and boiled ncltlcs are among the best kinds of 
food now in use lor turkey chicks, whose very existence de¬ 
pends upon regular feeding and protection from rain. Bar¬ 
rington (1781*) is tho last writer of any note who supported 
the theory that the turkey was the Melcagris of the ati- 
tieuls: it is however but right to remark that, when ho 
wrote, the existence of the large Hocks in a wild state in 
North America was not generally known, though many of 
the older writers (Lawson and others, for instance) mention 
thetp. Pennant in a masterly manner overthrows that 
theory, upon which we shall not longer detain the reader, 
the question being now considered as settled.* 

Th$ lime of tlie first appearance of the turkey in Europe 
is more doubtful. The French writers attribute its introduc- 
t ion to the Jesuits somewhat hastily, for there is evidence that 
turkeys were known in Europe about 1 5 JO, if not before that 
year; whereas it was not before 15:34 that Ignatius Loyola, 
being at Paris, entered into a solemn compact with six of his 
friepds and fellow-students to promote his great object, the 
foundation of that religious order. [Jksi-its.] The proba¬ 
bility is that the Spaniards were the first to bring this bird 
to Europe, whence it has spread over the whole civilised 
world; but it is not impossible that it may have been brought 
to England by Cabot, or some of the subsequent expeditions. 

In a domesticated state the plumage varies as much or 
more than it does in the common poultry. White is far 
from uncommon ; buff is more rare. But the most curious 
variety is that mentioned by M. Temininck, which was in 
Madame Backer’s aviary at the Hague. This bird had a 
topknot springing from the crown of the head; and a llock 
of a pale reddish tint, with an ample crest of pure while, 
were reared by the same lady. 

The royal forests of this country would afford ample 
shelter to these fine birds, and there, with little trouble, they 
might, be kept in a state of nature. They would soon return 
to their wild habits, even if it should bo thought too much 
trouble to import some of the true wild breed; and a noble 
addition they would make to the game in such royal pre¬ 
serves as Windsor and the New Forest. Formerly many 
were thus kept in Richmond Park, and Windsor Forest was 
much frequented by them. 

Meleagns ocellata. —Cuvier first described this beautiful 
bird from the specimen formerly in Mr. Bullock’s museum, 
and now in that of Paris, for which it was bought at the 
breaking up of Mr. Bullock’s collection, and lost to this 
country. 

Tho, crow of a vessel were cutting wood in the Bay of 
Honduras, when they saw three individuals, and captured 
one alive, which was sent to Sir H. Halford, and met with 
an accident after its arrival in the Thames, and before it 
reached Sir Henry, which caused its death. Sir Henry 
presented it to Mr. Bullock, who then exhibited his museum 
in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, of which it was one of the 
most distinguished ornaments. 

Descriptton.*-Size nearly that of the common Turkey; 
but the tail is not so much developed, nor is it known 
whether the bird can spread it or not: the probability is 
that it can. Bill of the same form with that of the com- 

• M.Temminck, iu the4th part of his * Manuel ’ just published (18*10), quotas 
M. Uautraiuc, who slates that the inhabitants of Sh-ily and lhilmatin declare 
thnt wild turkey* have been killed in those countries. M. Temraine.k justly 
considers these statements as very doubtful; hut allowing them to be true, 
there would be nothing to prove that tiro birds alluded to had not escaped from 
the dominion of man and beeome wild. 
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won turkey, having a caruncle at its base, apparently capa- 
ble of elongation and contraction like that of the common 
sort. Head and two-thirds of the neck naked, and* appa¬ 
rently, livid, hut without fleshy tubercles on the lower part. 
There are five or six above each eye, five upon the centre 
of the crown, and six or seven in a line one above the other 
at nearly equal distances on the sides of the neck. No 
trace of a tuft on the breast could he perceived; hut the 
plumage was rather damaged. Feathers rounded at tho 
ends; those of the lower part of the neck, upper part of tho 
back, scapulars, and all the lower part of the body, bronze- 
green, with two terminal hands, the first black, and the 
last, or that next to the tip, of a golden bronze hue, The 
tints on the other parts of the hack are the same, but near 
the tail-coverts they are more vivid, the bronze becoming 
of a rich blue or emerald green, according to the incidence 
of the light, whilst the outer band becomes broader and 
more golden. Red mingles with the tints on the rump, 
where the plumage almost assumes the brilliant character 
oftliat of some Humming-birds, and the bright border is 
separated from the blue by a band of velvety black. The 
hidden part of each leather is grey, mottled with black; 
and indeed upon the tail and upper coverts this grey is 
shown, forming bars, one of which, immediately succeeding 
the blue band, surrounds it, and gives each feather an 
ocellatcd appearance. Tho tail-coverts and lower feathers 
«»f the rump are so disposed that there are four rows with 
these ocellatcd tips. The tail, consisting of fourteen feathers 
only, is rounded. Lower parts of the body banded wiffi 
bronze, black and green, but wanting the lustre of thtapper 
parts. Quills and bastard wing black, edged obliquely 
with white, which occupies the external margin of the first 
almost entirely. Outer webs of the secondaries pure while, 
not showing the hands in the centre when tho wings are 
closed; tho uppermost blotched in the centre with black 
>hot with green, which as the feathers shorten extends 
rnorco\er their surface, so ns to leave only a white edge. 
Creator coverts chcsnut. Feet and legs lake-red. (Cuvier; 
Tern mi nek.) 



Meleagria ocellata. 

Polyplectron. (Temm.) 

Generic Character.—Bill moderate, slender, straight, 
compressed, the base covered with feathers, convex above, 
S’hcM’o it is rather thick; orbits and part of the cheeks 
naked; nostrils lateral, placed towards the middle of the 
bill, and half closed by a membrane. Two spurs on the 
r eet; tarsi long and slender, the hind toe not touching the 
ground. Tail feathers long and rounded, the fifth and sixth 
longest. 

This beautiful form was raised to tho rank of a genus by 
M. Teimninck, who established it upon the bird which was 
amed Pavo Thibetanus by Brisson, The Chinese Peacock 
Pheasant by Edwards, Pavo bicalcaratus by Linnoous, and 
I'Eperronier by Buffon. Cuvier placed it among the Pea¬ 
cocks, properly so called, but other species have been since I 
P. C., No. 1081. 


discovered, which, throwing further light upon the modifi¬ 
cations of form, well justify its genuine separation. It is 
the Diplectron of Vieillot. 

Examples. •— Polyplectron Kmphanum : Pahpledron 
Chinquis; Polyplectron Chalcurum. 

Polyplectron Kmphanum. 

Description.— Male: Length about i«j inches. Forehead 
and crown ornamented with a crest of long, narrow, 
feathers, which, together with the plumage of the neck and 
broast, are rich bluish black with metallic rollentimis. 
Above the eyes a large pure white shining stripe, and a 
patch of the samo colour upon iho car-font hors. Ruck and 

i iimp bvown, with irregular paler waved bauds. Belly and 

vent deep black. Wing coverts and secondaries brilliant 
blue, eacli feather tipped with velvety black. Tail rather 
long, much rounded, brown, thickly spotted with ochraceous 
white, and distinguished by large ocellatcd oval spots of a 
brilliant metallic green. Towards the end of each feather 
there is a blackish bar. Tl^is beautiful and ample tail is 
supposed not to be erectile, but to be capable of very wide 
expansion. This is the Eperunnier a Toupet of.M. Tein- 
ii)inek ; the Crested Polyplectron. 

Locality.— Sunda and ‘lie Molucca Isles probably. 



I'mIvjiWI ron I'.is'.\i!.siiiuin (n wioj. 


Polyplectron Tibetanum. 

Description.— Mate: Length about 22 inches. No crest, 
but the small greyish-brown plumes on the crown of the 
head are turned forwards, and appear as if rutiled. Head, 
neck, breast, and belly brown, with transverse waved bands 
of blackish brown. Throat whitish. Back, rump,’ and 
tail-coverts clear brown, spotted find r> waved transversely 
with greyish while. Quills brown, marked with greyish ; 
wings, generally, yellowish grey sprinkled with small black¬ 
ish-brown bands, each feather having at its extremity a 
large round ocellatcd brilliant blue spot shot with purplo 
and opaline hues. A circle of deep black, which is, in its 
turn, set in a ring of yellowish while, surrounds each of 
these iridescent spots. Tail-feathers dull brown, sprinkled 
with small ochraceous spots. Upon each of the twi nty- 
two true taiFfeuilieis, at about an inch ami a half from the 
tip, as well as on those of what has been called tho upper 
range at about an inch from the tip, two ova* spots with 
purple and blue reflections with double cirdc • of black and 
white like those of the wing, but hardly so brilliant, arc se¬ 
parated by the shaft only. 

Female .—Differing from the male in having the ocellatcd 
spots less brilliant, a shorter tail, und no spurs. 

Young .—Plumage earthy grey, with large brown spots 
and bands. At the first moult the plumage becomes metre 
irregular, the spaces upon the wings and tail when* tlm 
spots are to appear become visible, but they are without 
lustre, and the pale circle is not present. At the third 
moult the plumage acquires its full brilliancy. (Tomrninck, 
&c.) 

This is the Pavo Tibetan us of Brisson and Gindin, the 
Chinquis of Button, the Thibet Peacock of Latham, the 
Peacock Pheasant of Edwards, and the Eperrouter Chin - 
quis. Polyplectron Chinquis of Tom mi nek. 

* You XVII.—2 X 
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' Locality .— Supposed to bo tho mountain-chain wlifeh se¬ 
parates Hindustan from Thibet 



Tltiliftiun Pulyploctron. 1 

In Hie Pnlyplccirm Chalcnrum the plum ago is compara- \ 
tively sombre. Tho ncfellated spots <jp the wings and tail 
are absent, and the hitter, instead ef beinjj rounded, has a 1 
more elongated pheasant-like loritt, approaching Air? that # of ] 
Argus* 

The beautiful bird# above briefly noticed, arid inhabiting 
the Indian Islands or China, are described as'being almost 
as hardy as tho peacock, and there is little doubt that they 
might be domesticated in this country. The Thibetian 
Pnlyphctron is procured for tho aviaries of the wealthy 
Chinese, and M. Temurinek's drawing was taken from a 
bird that had lived for five or six Years in an aviary at the 
Hague. * ! 

Mr. Cray {Illustrations <,f Indian Zoningy) has figured 
1 wo other species, Pn/ypfec/rnn Hardtcichii , nearly allied to 
P. in calcar alum and P. lineutum , which appears to Sir W. 

.1 arcline to be the young of some other species; there are, 
he observes, no spurs on the tarsi. Mr. Gray’s figures 
were taken from General Ilardwicku’s drawings by native 
urtists. 

Argus. (Temm.) 

Generic Character.—-Mil compressed, straight except at 
ihe extremity, where it is curved vaulted, and naked at its 
base; nostrils placed in the middle of the upper mandible, 
half closed; head, cheeks, and neck naked. Tarsi lung, 
slender, spurless* Two middle tail -feathers longest, secon¬ 
dary quites much more developed than the primaries. 

Erample .—Tho only species known is Argus giganteus . 



Head of Argus. 

Description.—Adult Male: In bulk not exceeding an 
ordinary fowl, but measuring from the tip of the bill to the 
extremity of the two long tail-feathers five feet three inches, 
of which length those feathers form three feet eight niches. 
Throat, upper part of the neck, and cheeks naked or nearly 
so, there being only a few black hairs dispersed over them* 
Feathers of tho head and bu:k of .the nook short and vel¬ 


vety. Lower part of the neck, breast, belly, and thighs red¬ 
dish brown, each feather speckled with dull yellow and 
black. Upper part of the back and lesser wing-coverts 
covered with large black spots, separated by a narrow orhra- 
ccous line; upper tail coverts clear oehraceous yellow, with 
brown spots; tho longest paler, with spots thicker than on 
the back, and reddish brown in tho centre. Tail deep 
chesnut sprinkled with while spots, which are encircled by 
a black ring. The wings, the secondaries of which aio 
three times as long as the primary quills, aro painted and 
ocellated in a manner that defies description. A very faint 
idea of the pattern of one of these secondaries may he de¬ 
rived from the accompanying cut. 



Secondary quill of Argus gigantmis 


Young Males .— Uniform dull brown, spotted and irregu¬ 
larly blotched with reddish yellow, brown, and black. No 
appearance of the ocellated spots after the first moult and 
before the second. The shafts of the wing-feathers are 
black, the quills dull brown, clouded with a line on the 
inner webs, hut the outer show black undulated hands on a 
brownish yellow ground, and the parts where the ocellater 
spots are to come are marked with black crescents sur- 
: rounded with chesnut. After the second moult all the 
I colours are more regularly distributed. After the thir 1 
' their definition is still more exact, but the showy spots are 
small, irregular in form, and less numerous than in full- 
grown birds. After the fourth moult the colours acquire 
their beautiful and elegant harmony, and the markings and 
spots their full size and complete regularity. 

Females. — Head and fore-part of the neck naked ; the top 
of the head is covered with a thick short down, which 
stretches downwards upon the neck, where it becomes gra¬ 
dually longer, and assumes the form of feathers. These 
purts arc brownish grey. Lower portion of the neck, breast, 
and upper parts of the back, chcsnut-rcd; lower part of 
back, rump, lesser wing-coverts, and tail-coverts have nu¬ 
merous black bands on a yellowish-brown ground. Sonic 
of these bands are large, and others narrow and zigzagged. 
No long feathers in the tail, which folds together, forming 
an angle like that of a common hen, and is brownish clus- 
nut variegated with spots and black bands. The second¬ 
aries, which in the male are two feet ten inches in length, 
arc in the female only thirteen inches, narrow, and, with the 
ocellated spots much less conspicuous, blackish-brown, with 
small and irregular bands of oehraceous yellow'. 

This is the Beautiful Chinese Pheasant described in 
1 Phil. Trans.,' vol. 55, p. 88; LArgus ou Luen of Burton; 
Argus Pheasant , Phasianus Argus of Latham : L*Argus, 
Argus giganteus of Temminck. 

M. lemminck, from whom the above descriptions are 
taken, only obtained two females with thirty males. This 
was most probably owing to the males being the great object 
of the hunters from their magnificent plumage. 

Habits.—Tho unwieldy size of the secondaries forms .an 
impediment to the bird in its progress through the air, hut they 
assist its pace when running, which it docs swiftly with their 
aid. Its night, when it does rise on the wing, is heavy and 
short. When the bird is at rest or unexcited, the beauty- 
spots on the secondaries aro hardly visible; but when show¬ 
ing himself off in the presence of his females, the wings of 
the Argus are expanded, and trailed upon the ground to 
display their beauties ; and at this time tne tail is compara- 
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tiveiy spread, and is raised erect; when at rest it is carried 
in a line with the body, and with the two long feathers 
folded together. The rest of its habits are not known, but 
it is said not to thrive well in confinement. 

Locality.— Sumatra, and probably other Indian Islands, but 
principally of Malacca. No proof appears of its having been 
brought from China and Chinese Tartary, although ornitho¬ 
logical writers name (huso countries as the pluces of its 
habitation : the feathers and drawing of the bird described 
in ‘Phil. Trans.* by G. Edwards were sent from Canton to 
Dr. Folhergill, and are stated to have come from one of the 
most northern provinces of China. 



An’ii-' : full-grown malo. 

Lophophonts. (Tenun. Monuulus, Vieill.) 

Generic Character.—BUI strong, long, very much curved, 
wide at its basc, rather thick, convex above, the upper man¬ 
dible longer than the lower, and overlapping it, large 
and trenchant at its extremity; nostrils half closed by a 
membrane covered with small scattered plumes. Tarsus 
furnished with a long and sharp spur; hind toe elevated and 
not touching the ground except at its end. TW-feathers 
fourteen, straight and rounded. Fourth and fifth quills 
longest. 

Example, Lophophorus Inipryanus. 



Head of Lophoplioru* Impeyuuui; male. 

Description.— Male : We must refer our readers to the 
bird itself, or to the excellent figure in Mr. Gould's■ Cfoi/wy 
of Birds from the Himalaya Mountains , for anything like 
an adequate idea of the beauty of its tints; for the greater 
proportion of the plumage is dazzling with changing hues of 
green, steel-blue, violet, and golden bronze. The end looks 


as if it were principally clothed in a scale-armour of irides¬ 
cent metal; but the plumage is soft ami velvety to .the 
touch. The crest on the head consists uf naked-shafted 
feathers, with an oval or battledore tip of the same quality 
as the rest of the plumage, and of a metallic green. The 
centre of the back is pure white. The tail is rounded and 
bright chest!ut. Size of a hen turkey. 

Female .—Much smaller. Jler plumage is altogether 
sombre, and without a trace of the splendour which shines 
forth in the male. The feathers of the head are a little 
lengthened behind, but not in any degree like the crest of 
the male. Fore-part of the neck pure while; rest of the 
plumage reddish-brown variegated and mottled with spots 
and bars, except a little white at the extremity of the tail- 
coverts and tips of the tail-feathers. 

Young Male— Much like the female. 
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Loptiophc.ru* Impeynuu*. male and termite; upper fiirro, male. (Gould.) 

. Habits , Food , <fc.—The principal fond of this species con¬ 
sists of bulbous roots, for scooping out which its bill is well 
adapted. Nothing certain seems to be known of the rest of 
its habits. 

Locality .—*The mounlain-ranges of Nepaul and Himalaya. 
This is the Lophojhorus ref ut gens of Tetnminck ; Jmpcyan 
Pheasant , Phasiattus fmpeyanus of Latham. 

There is little doubt that this noble bird would bear the 
climate of Great Britain, or that it might bo made a splen¬ 
did addition to our game preserves. 

Nuinida. (Linn.) 

Generic Character.— BUI short, strong, vaulted, stout, 
furnished with a warty mcmbianc at the ha**o;-troin tho 
lower mandible bang two carunciilated ' va Jtlos; kean 
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nuked or feathered; forehead surmounted with a bony 
cumjiiu or feathered crest ; nostrils pierced in the cere, and 
divided by a cartilage. Tail short. Fourth quill longest. 

The hiids known to the untients under the name of Mc- 
lengridcs* and Gallince Numidicre belonged to this genus. 
They are all natives of Africa, living principally on berries, 
small slugs, &.e. We select as examples Numida Male.a - 
gr is and Numida crista la. 

Numida Meleagris. —Tin's, the (lallina di Numidia of 
the Italians, Politic de la G nine a and Peintade Mclcai* ride 
of the French, Pintado of the Spanish. Perl lluhn of the 
Germans, and Pearl Hen , Guinea Hen , and common 
Guinea Foul of the British, is loo well known to need de¬ 
scription. 



Ue;«4 of Niiuiiitu Mi4oi»nn.«. 

The bird has been spread very widely, and few poultry 
yards are without it. In Jamaica, where they do much 
mischief to some of the crops, they have resumed their wild 
habits, and are shot like other game. 

Numida cristatu.—Description : Less than the common 
Guinea fowl. Head and neck hare, of a dull or leaden 
blue shading into red on the head, which is ornamented 
with a crest of loose hair-like feathers of a bluish-black, in¬ 
stead of the hard casque of the common species. This crest 
advances forward as far as the nostrils, hut the feathers 
mostly turn backwards. General plumage bluish-black 
spotted with grey; there are from four to six spots on each 
feather. Quills pale yellowish brown ; edges of the second- 
sines pure white, showing well in contrast with the rest of 
the dark colouring. 

This is the Peintade t\ Crete and Peintade huppe of the 
French, and Crested Pintada of Latham. It is the genus 
Guttera of Wagler. 

Locality .—Africa, Great Namnqua country. 



Numula cmtitn. 

Mr. Swainson is of opinion that the Spotted-winged Pin¬ 
tado is a distinct species, which ho names Numida maculi - 
pen n is. 

PAWN. [Pun c;k.] 

PAWNBUOKKRS. All persons who receive goods by 
way of pawn or pledge for the repayment of money lent 
at a higher rate ot interest than five per cent, per 

• lUisaon retains the nntieiit appellation ft.r Him genus, which stands in Kit 
eyslrm as Alrltetyri*; but the wont is so umvcrvully by ornithologists ns 
the generio name for the Turkeys, that it would bt» productive of confusion to 
apply ii to tliu Guinea-fowls. 


annum, are pawnbrokers. The character of the individual 
to whom the money is lent is scarcely a subject of considera¬ 
tion with the lender; he may be satisfied, if he believe that 
the articles pledged are not stolen or come by in an un¬ 
lawful manner. 

Pawning differs from other ways of lending and borrow¬ 
ing money in this : in pawning, the goods of the borrower are 
delivered to the lender as a security. [Plkdgk.] When the 
lender has confidence in the integrity and solvency of the bor¬ 
rower, he is often satisfied with a written engagement from 
the borrower, and if it should he required, with the additional 
engagement of some other person. When further security 
is required by the lender, it may be land, or shares in a 
ship, or it may be something which is not in its nature 
capable of immediate tradition, as the future benefit to 
accrue from a policy of insurance; but all these kinds of 
security are different from that given in pawning, and are 
treated under the articles Mortgage and Ships. 

The business of lending money on pledges is in many 
countries carried on under the immediate control of the 
government as a branch of the public administration; and 
where only private individuals engage in it, as in this 
country, it is placed under regulations. Thus in China, 
where pawnbrokers are very numerous, Mr. Davis says 
(Chinese, y ol. ii., p. 438), ‘ they are under strict regulations, 
and any one acting without a licence is liable to severe 
punishment. The usual period allowed for the redemption 
of the pawned goods is three years. The highest legal rate 
of interest on deposits is three per cent, per month; hut in 
the winter months the money advanced on wearing apparel 
may not exceed two per cent., on the alleged ground that 
poor persons may be able the more easily to redeem.* 

The 12 Anne, stat. 2, e. Ifi, fixes the legal rate of interest 
at 5 per cent, per annum; but the interest which pawn¬ 
brokers are allowed to charge is regulated by a special 
statute, the 39 and 40 George III., e. 99, passed 2Mh 
of July, 18U0. This Act fixes the rates of interest allowed 
on goods or chattels placed in the hands of pawnbrokers 
accoiding to the following scale:— 

For every pledge upon which there shall have been lent 
any sum not exceeding 2#. Gil., the sum of $d., for any time 
during which the said pledge shall remain in pawn not ex¬ 
ceeding one calendar month, and the same for every calendar 
month afterwards, including the current month in which 
such pledge shall be redeemed, although such month shall 
not bo expired. If there shall have been lent the sum of Os., 
one penny: 7s. 6d. t one penny halfpenny; 1O.v., two pence; 
12#. 6d., two-pence halfpenny ; 15.?., three pence; 17 a*. Gd. t 
three-pence halfpenny; 20a-., four-pence; and so on pro¬ 
gressively and in proportion for any sum not exceeding forty 
shillings; hut if exceeding 40#. and not exceeding 42#., 
eight-pence; if exceeding 42#., and not exceeding 10/., after 
the rate of three-pence for every 20#., by the calendar 
month, including the current month, and so on in propor¬ 
tion for any fractional sum. Parties may redeem goods 
within seven days after the expiration of the first calendar 
month without paying interest for the extra seven days; or 
within fourteen days on paying for one month and a half; 
after which time interest is charged for two calendar months. 

Pawnbrokers are required by the Act lo keep books in 
which all goods taken in pledge must be entered and de¬ 
scribed, the suri\ advanced upon them, and the name and 
abode of the pledger, and whether he is a housekeeper or a 
lodger. They make out at the time two memoranda of 
these particulars, one of which is given to the pledger. 
This duplicate is given gratis in all cases where the sum 
advanced is under 0s.; when it is 0s. and under 10#., one 
halfpenny is charged; 10#. and under 20#., one penny; 1/. 
and under 0l., twopence; Ol. and upwards, fourpence. Ar¬ 
ticles pledged for sums above 5s. must be entered in the 
pawnbroker’*books within four hours; and those on which 
10#. or upwards havo been advanced must be entered in a 
separate book and numbered, the first entry in each month 
commencing No. I. The number und description of the 
pledge in the books and on the duplicate correspond with 
each other. Articles cannot be taken out of pawn without 
the production of tho duplicate, the holder of which is 
assumed to be the owner. If a duplicate should be lost or 
stolen, the pawnbroker is required to give a copy of it to 
the party representing himself as the owner of the articles 

» ed, with a blank form of affidavit, which must be 
up with a statement of the circumstances under which 
the original duplicate was lost y to the truth of which deposi- 
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tion on oath must he made before a magistrate. For this 
second duplicate the pawnbroker is entitled to demand one 
halfpenny, if the sum advanced doe* not exceed 5#. ; from 
os. to 10#., one penny; and afterwards in the same propor¬ 
tion as for the original duplicate. 

The penalty against unlawfully pawning goods the pro¬ 
perty of others is between ‘20#. anil a/., bisides the full value 
of the goods pledged; and in default of payment, the offend¬ 
ing party may be committed for three 1110111118 * imprisonment 
and hard labour. Persons forging or counterfeiting dupli¬ 
cates, or not being able to give a good account of themselves 
on offering to pawn goods, are liable to imprisonment for 
any period not exceeding three months. Pawnbrokers or 
other persons buying or taking in pledge unfinished goods, 
lmen, or apparel entrusted to others to wash or mend, are 
to forfeit double the sum advanced and to restore the goods. 
TI 10 Act empowers police-officers to search pawnbrokers* 
houses or warehouses when suspected to contain unfinished 
goods unlawfully pledged, and goods unlawfully pawned 
must, be restored to the owner by the pawnbroker. 

All pawned goods are deemed forfeited at the end of one 
year. If redeemed, the pawnbroker must endorse on his 
duplicate the charge for interest, and keep it in his posses¬ 
sion lbr one year. Articles on which sums have been ad¬ 
vanced of in#, and not exceeding 10/., if not redeemed, 
must be sold by auction, after being exposed to public view 
and at least two days’ notice having been given of the sale. 
The catalogue of sale must contain tlio name and abode of 
the pawnbroker, the month the goods were received, and 
their number as entered in the books and on the duplicate. 
Pictures, prints, books, bronzes, statues, busts, carvings in 
ivory and marble, cameos, intaglios, musical, mathematical, 
and philosophical instruments, and china, must ho sold 
separate from other goods, on the first Monday in January, 
April, July, and October in every year. On notice not ; 
to sell given in writing, or in the presence of one witness, j 
from persons having goods in pledge, three months further j 
me allowed beyond the year for redemption. A 11 account j 
of sales of pledges above 10#. must be entered in a book ; 
kept by the pawnbroker, and if articles are sold for more ! 
Ilian the sum for which they were pledged, with interest . 
thereon, the owner is entitled to the overplus, if demanded 
within three years after the sale. Pawnbrokers* sale-books 
•are open to inspection on payment of a fee of one penny, j 
The penally on pawnbrokers’ selling goods before the pro- j 
per time, or injuring or losing them, and not making com¬ 
pensation to the owner, according to the award of a nuigis- | 
Irate, is It)/. They are required to produce their books on j 
the order of a magistrate in any dispute concerning pledges, 
and are not. to purchase goods which are in their custody. 
The Act extends to the executors of pawnbrokers. 

The Act prohibits pledges being taken from persons in¬ 
toxicated or under twelve years of age. (By the ‘ Metropo¬ 
litan’ Police Act (‘2 & J Vic., c. 47), a fine of 5/. is inflicted 
upon pawnbrokers taking pledges from persons under the age 
of sixteen.) Pawnbrokers are prohibited from buying goods 
between the hours of 8 a.m. and 7 p.m. ; or receiving pledges 
from Michaelmas-day to Lady-day before 8 a.m. or after 8 
p.m. ; or for the other part of the year, before 7 a.m. or after 
9 p.m., excepting on Saturdays and the evenings preceding 
Good Friday and Christmas Day, when the hour for closing 
is extended to 11 p.m. They are required to place a 
table of profits and charges in a conspicuous part of their 
places of business. 

Pawnbrokers are required to take out an annual licence 
from the Stamp-Office; and, to enable them to take in 
pledge articles of gold and silver, a second licence is neces¬ 
sary, which costs 5/. 15#. Those who carry on business 
within the limits of the old Twopenny Post pay 15/. a-year 
for their licence, and in other parts of Great Britain ll. 10.v. 
The licence expires on the 31st July, and a penalty of 50/. 
is incurred if it is not renewed ten days before. No licence 
is required in Ireland, but those who carry on the business 
of a pawnbroker must be registered. 

From 1833 to tlio end of 1838, the number of pawn¬ 
brokers in the metropolitan district increased from 368 
to 386 ; in the rest of England and Wales, from 
1083 to 1194; and in Scotland, from 52 to 88: making 
a total of 1668 establishments, which pay 15,419/. for 
their licences, besides the licence which many of them 
take out as dealers in gold and silver. The increase in 
the number of pawnbrokers in the course of the above 
five years is nearly 5 per cent, in London, 10 per cent, for 


other parts of England and Wales, and nearly 70 per cent, 
for Scotland. 1 he increase in England is to a considerable 
extent rhieffy in places where the business of a pawnbroker 
has not hitherto been carried on; and in Scotland, accord¬ 
ing to the ‘New Statistical Account’ now publishing, the 
extent of this innovation is quite remarkable. The business 
of a pawnbroker was not known in Glasgow until August, 
1806, when an itinerant English pawnbroker commenced 
business in a single room, but decamped at the end of six 
j months; and his place was not supplied until June, isl.3, 

| when the first regular office was established in the west of 
Scotland for receiving g mils in pawn. Other individuals 
soon entered into the business; and the practice of pawn¬ 
ing had become so common, that, in 1820, in a season of 
distress, 2043 heads of families pawned 7380 articles, on 
which they raised 739/. 5#. fid. Of these heads of families 
1375 had never applied for or received charity of any de¬ 
scription ; 474 received occasional aid from the Relief Com¬ 
mittee; and 194 wore paupers. The capital invested in 
this business in 1840 is about '26,0007. Nine-tenths of the 
articles pledged are redeemed within the legal period. (Dr. 
Clcland’s ‘Former and Present State of Glasgow,’ 1840.) 
There are no means of ascertaining the exact number of 
pawnbrokers’ establishments in the large towns of Eng¬ 
land. In 1831 the number of males above the age of twenty 
employed in those at. Manchester was 107 ; at Liverpool, 91 ; 
Birmingham, 54 ; Bristol, 33 ; Sheffield, 31 ; but owing tu 
the time which has elapsed since the census and the 
kind of information which it gives on this matter, wo 
are without such knowledge on this subject, as it would 
be desirable to possess. A return of the amount and na¬ 
ture of the dealings of pawnbrokers would doubtless ullVr 
many valuable illustrations of the condition and habits 
of the people. Tbe only return of the kind which we have 
seen, was supplied by a large pavvnbroking establishment at 
Glasgow to Dr. (Jleland, who read it at the meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science in 
1836. Thu list comprised the following articles:—539 
men’s coats, 355 vests, 288 pairs of trousers, 84 pairs of 
stockings, 1980 women’s gowns, 540 petticoats, 132 wrap¬ 
pers, 1*23 duffles, 90 pelisses, 240 silk handkerchiefs, 194 
shirts and shifts, 60 hats, 84 bed-ticks, 108 pillows, *262 
pairs of blankets, 300 pairs of sheets, 162 bed-covers, 36 
table-cloths, 48 umbrellas, 102 Bibles, 204 watches, *216 
Tings, and 18 Waterloo medals. It was not stated during 
what period these articles were received. There are in 
Glasgow above thirty pawnbrokers. In the manufacturing 
districts during the prevalence of ‘strikes,* or in seasons of 
commercial embarrassment, many hundred’s of families 
pawn the greater part of their wearing-apparel and house¬ 
hold furniture. (Paper read in 1837 by Mr. Ashworth, of 
Bolton, * O 11 the Preston Strike in 1836.’) The borough- 
reeve of Manchester stated on a recent occasion (April, 18 10) 
that a clergyman had shown him sixty-seven pawn tickets 
from one family, and he said there were thousands in similar 
circumstances ‘going inch by inch,* in consequence of the 
stagnation of industry. The practice of having recoin so to 
the pawnbrokers on such occasions is quite of a different 
character from the habits of dependence into which many 
of the working classes suffer themselves to fall, and who, 
‘on being paid their wages on the Saturday, are in the habit 
of taking their holiday clothes out of the hands of the pawn¬ 
broker to enable them to appear respectably on the Sabbuth, 
and on the Monday following they are again pawned, and a 
fresh loan obtained to meet the exigencies of their families 
for the remainder of the week.* (Petition 1131, Appendix 
to the A'lnd Report on Public Petitions , Session 1839.) It 
is on these transactions and on such as arise out of tlio de¬ 
sire of obtaining some momentary gratification that the 
pawnbrokers make their large profits. It is stated in one 
of the Reports on the Poor-Laws that a loan of 
;#(/., if redeemed the same day, pays annual interest at tho 
rate of 5*200 per cent.; weekly, 8G0 per cent. 
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a capital of Cut. thus employed (in weekly i'»ans) pawn¬ 
brokers make in twelve months 2#. 'Id .; on 5v. they gain 
10#. 4t/.; on 10#. they clear 2*2v. [i\d.; and on 20#., lent ui 
weekly loans of sixpence, they more than double their 
capital in twenty-seven weeks; and should the goods 
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pawned remain in their bands fur the term of twelve | 
uiuiitbs (whndi seldom occurs), they them derive from I 
‘20 to 100 per cent. The 4 Loan Fund Societies* which are 
protected by an Act of the Legislature, and advance small 
sums under I 5/. at 5 per cent., uic of no advantage to the 
habitual dependants upon the pawnbroker. 

The 4 Pawnbrokers’ Gazette * is a stamped weekly publi¬ 
cation containing advertisements of sales, and other infor¬ 
mation of use to the trade, amongst whom it exclusively 
circulates. 

The act lor the regulation of pawnbrokers in Ireland is 
the 28 George Hi., c. id (Irish statute). It requires pawn¬ 
brokers to take out licences and to give securities ; appoints 
the marshal of the city of Dublin corporation registrar of 
licences; directs returns to be made to him monthly, upon 
oath, of aiiiiis lent; and allows the registrar a fee of one 
shilling on each return. The act requires the returns to he 
laid helbre parliament: but this is not done, and a petition 
presented to the House of Commons, in ls37, com¬ 
plaining that the statute was evaded by an arrangement 
made by the registrar with the pawnbrokers not to re¬ 
quire any returns from them, upon their paying him 1/. 

)early. The act is also, neglected in other respects, es¬ 
pecially in the mode of selling unredeemed pledges. 
The rate of interest allowed is 25 per cent, per an- i 
mini. Duplicates are charged one pern)) for sums under | 
10 v; from I0.v. to 4().v., twopence; from 40.?. to 10/., j 
fourpence. It is the practice to charge interest for one ! 
whole month, though in a great number of cases the article | 
pledged is redeemed in a week. The operation of this plan 
is shown in the following table:— 

IVrwcrk. lVr month. lYr yvar. 

1 *. .?. (L X*. s. d. £. s. d. 

One shilling per week, 

\d. interest, and 1 d. 

for the duplicate, is 0 0 1 -V 0 0 6 0 6 G 

One pound lent, in shil¬ 
lings pins ilk./, inte¬ 
rest, and J.v. Hd. for 

duplicates, is ... 0 2 6 0 10 0 6 10 0 

One hundred pounds 
lent in shillings pays 
*1/. 3.v. 1 d. interest, 
and 8/. (i.v. 8 d. dupli ¬ 
cates, is.12 10 0 50 0 0 650 0 0 

Thus the sum of 100/. lent in shilling loans redeemed at 
the end of a week, at compound interest would amount in 
one year to 45,000/. 7.v. 0}r/. 

Mr. Harrington, the founder of the Mont de Piete at Li¬ 
merick, stated ina petition to pailiameut, in 1 s37, that there 
were 700 pawnbrokers in Ireland, whose incomes*averaging 
!J00/. each, amounted in the aggregate to 630,000/. per 
annum. (Petition 50, Aj>p. to 2nd Hfjmrt on Public Peti¬ 
tions, Session 1837-8.) The pawnbrokers of Ireland, in a 
counter-petition, asserted that the number of their body did 
not exceed 4 to, and that, with the exception of some of 
those resident in Dublin, Cork, Limerick, and Belfast, their 


Small sums arc lent to poor persons of known respectability 
of character on their personal security. This plan is at- 
i tended with valuable effects upon the conduct and character 
j of the poorer classes. 

In Appendix E, 4 Poor Inquiry (Ireland).’ there is an ac¬ 
count of the Ahascragh Loan Society, which show's that 
j where individuals can be found to superintend the details, the 
| ruinous plan of applying to pawnbrokers may be partially 
obviated. This Society hud borrowed 720/., partly from the 
county Galway trustees, which sum had been disposed among 
400 borrowers, and no loss had occurred during the two )ears 
in which the Society had been in operation, chielly in con¬ 
sequence of the attention of the Rev. 11. Hunt, the treasurer. 
In the evidence taken at an examination by the Commis¬ 
sioners of Inquiry in the county Leitrim (p. 93) it was stated 
that there were no pawnbrokers in the barony; but a class 
of men called usurers are to be met with in every direction, 

• ami they bind both borrowers and sureties by solemn 
oaths to punctual repayment of the principal, and of the 
interest, which is exoibitaut in proportion to the smallness 
of the sum lent.* The witness, who was a magist rate, further 
stated that a case had recently come before Lord Clements 
and himself, in which a man had bound himself to pay 12.?. 
*a year in quarterly instalments for the use of J5.v. principal. 
Such facts show the expediency of affording every encou¬ 
ragement to establishments conducted under the immediate 
control of the law. In some instances in Ireland pawn¬ 
brokers keep spirit-shops under the same roof or in an ad¬ 
joining house. The Report just quoted states that people 
were beginning to lose their reluctance to wear the forfeited 
property of their neighbours ; and most of the poor persons 
examined stated that a few years ago they were ashamed 
to go to the pawnbrokers, but this feeling appeared then to 
have been much weakened. The scarcity of capital in Ire¬ 
land occasions many individuals to have recourse to pawn¬ 
brokers for purposes unknown in England, such as obtain¬ 
ing the means of purchasing a pig or biqiug seed. 

In some of the British colonics the regulations for pawn¬ 
brokers appear to be very imperfect, if not unjust. The 
following table, showing the sums for which goods were 
redeemed for a poor woman at Hobart Town, is from tho 
4 Austral-Asiatic Review* of Nov. 12th, 1839 :— 

Articles. Amount. Inier<v.t jut work. 

Gown .. 3s. 0 d. 3 weeks’ interest Us. 9 d. 

Cloak ..4 0 4 ditto 1 4 

Kettle ..2 6 10 ditto 2 1 

Jacket ..2 0 8 ditto 1 1 

Gown .. 3 0 8 ditto 2 0 

Principal 14 6 Interest ,.76 

The duplicates all contained the following notice:—‘This 
duplicate mqst be renewed or tho pledge redeemed within 
! sir months from the date hereof, or the article will he for- 
i fifed: 

I The Mont de PiiMfi is an institution of Italian origin. 
■[Mont de Pikte.] Leo X. (1513-21), or, as some assert, 


average incomes did not exceed 400/. per annum. (Petition j Pope Paul 111. (1534 1549)), sanctioned the establishment 
398, to 2 1 th lit port on Petitions, Session 1837-8.) | of the first of these institutions. It is said however that a 

Probably the truth may be found between these eontradio- J Monte di Pieta was founded at Parma in 1488. [Parma ] 
ton statements. Mr. Harrington was engaged at the time One was formed at Amsterdam, 1568; Augsburg, 1591; 
in (bunding tho Limerick Mont do Pi/n/\as a means of pro- Brussels, 1691; Antwerp, 1620; Ghent, 1623; Paris, 
vidintr funds for the public charities of that city. He 1 777. In 16G1 a project existed for establishing Monts 
erected buildings at his own expense, and sent competent | de Piete iu England, and the following is the title 
persons to Paris to make themselves acquainted with the ; of a pamphlet which was printed in London in tho above 
mode of conducting tho Mont de Piete in that capital. A ! year in connection with this scheme, which however was 
capital of 4000/. was raised in debentures bearing interest never carried into effect:— 4 Observations manifesting the 
at 6 p<*r cent.; and tho Limerick establishment was opened conveniency and commodity of Mount Pieteyes, or Public 
on the 13ih of March, 1837, under the control of a com- Bancks for Relief of the Poor or Others in Distress upon 
mil tee, consisting of the two city members, the mayor and Pawns.* It is extremely doubtful whether a public institu 
chu t police magistrates, and the Protestant and Roman tion for lending money on pledges would answer in London. 
Catholic bishops. In the course of eight months 13,000/. Many hianch establishments would be necessary, and they 
had been lent on 70,000 pledges at a rate of interest amount- would scarcely be so economically conducted as the estab- 
ing to one farthing per month for a shilling, no charge being lislmients belonging to private individuals. To give such 
miule (or duplicates. Six-sevenths of the umount advanced an institution a monopoly resembling that which the Post- 
was in sums under 6v. Four months after the establishment office possesses, would never be thought of in this country 
was opened, the value of articles redeemed on Saturdays The rates of interest charged by pawnbrokers are high : but 
averaged about. 1 to/., the imcrest on winch amounted to 3/. the average profits of their trade are not so inordinate as 
* v '''/■♦ while the pawnbroker s charge would have been 9/. might bo inferred from a hasty glance at the preceding 
Towards the close of the year 1 839, Mr. Harrington published tables, which nevertheless fully prove, that having recourse 
a short pamphlet showing the lurther progress of the imtti- to pawnbrokers is an improvident mode of raising money, 
tuiiou. J he capital had been increased to 15,350^., and a In 1838 a company was formed in Loudon called the 
clear profit ot 1736/. had been realised since March, 1837. 'British Pledge Society,* which proposed lending money at 
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one-half the rale ol’ interest allowed by the 39 and 40 
George III., c. 99, and without making any charge for du¬ 
plicates. This society also pledged itself to make good 
losses in case of tire, for which casualty pawnbrokers are 
not liable. The Bill of incorporation, after being read a 
first time in the House of Commons, was abandoned. 

There is a Mont de Piele at Moscow on a very extensive 
scale, the profits of which support a foundling hospital. 
They are numerous in Belgium. From a paper read by 
Kawson W. Rawson before the London Statistical Society 
in 1837, the following appear to be the terms of the Mont 
de Pie to of Paris:—* Loans are made upon the deposit of 
sucl) goods as can be preserved to the amount of two-thirds 
of their estimated value; hut on gold and silver, fourth- 
fifths of their value is advanced. The present rate of inte¬ 
rest is t per cent, per month, or 12 per cent, per annum. 
This Paris establishment has generally from 600,000 to 
(’>.’> 0,000 articles in its possession, and the capital constantly 
outstanding may he estimated at about 500,000/. The 
expense of management amounts to between 60 e. and Go c. 
on each article, and the profits are wholly derived from loans 
of 5 francs and upwards. Articles not redeemed within the 
year are sold, subject however, as in England, to a claim for 
restoration of the surplus, if made within three years.’ 

The statistical tables published by the French minister 
of commerce show the operations of the Mont de Piele of 
Paris and those of the large towns in France during the 
year 1813; and the following brief analysis of them may he 
useful, if it be desired to estimate the extent of similar 
transactions in the private pawnbroking establishments in 
the United Kingdom: in the absence of actual facts, it at 
least offers points for consideration. The number of articles 
pledged in Paris in 1833 was 1,064,068; average sum ad¬ 
vanced on each, 14.v. llr/. It is necessary to observe that, 
from the low rate of interest and the confidence inspired by 
an establishment under the immediate control of the go- 
Acrnmcut, the Mont de Pi etc is made use of by persons of 
a higher class than those who apply to pawnbrokers in this 
country. The number of articles redeemed was 844,861 : 
on 178,913 articles the interest was paid and the duplicate 
renewed ; 50,650 articles, on which the sum of 36,391/. had 
been advanced, were forfeited, being one-lwenliet bin number, 
hut less than one-twentieth in value. At Metz, in the 
same year, the forfeited pledges were one in 13; at Slras- 
burg, one in 19; at Lyon, one in 20; at Marseille they 
formed the smallest, proportion, being only one in 29. In 
eleven of the largest towns of Fiance, including the above 
four, 751,086 articles were taken in pledge; but the sum 
advanced on each, being s.t. 3 '{d., was not much more 
than half the value of those pledged in Paris. The 
average sum varied considerably, being as low r as 4.?. 10 d. at 
Strasburg, and as high as 17 *. \d. at Marseille. In Brest, 
Nismes, Dijon, and Nantes, the average value of each of 
the unredeemed articles exceeded the average value of each 
of the total number of articles pledged. 

PAX, an ecclesiastical instrument of nnlient use in the 
Roman Catholic church. St. Paul, in several of his epistles, 
commands the professors of the Christian religion to ‘salute 
each other with a holy kiss.’ Thai this was literally prac¬ 
tised in the first ages of the church, w r e learn from the apos¬ 
tolical constitutions, together with some particulars respect¬ 
ing the method of performing this ceremony. ‘Let the 
bishop salute the church, and say, The peace of God be 
with you all: and let the people answer, And with thy spirit. 
Then let the deacon say to all, Salute one another with a 
holy kiss , and let the clergy kiss the bishop, and the laymen 
the laymen, and the women the women.* (Li. viii., c. 11, 
apud Cotcllcr, p. 3 15.) 

The custom of giving the kiss of peace before the com¬ 
munion, in the more solemn service of the Roman Catholic 
church called the High Mass,' is still kept up among the 
officiating clergy, as w’ell as among the men and women 
of the different religious orders. So also it appears to 
have been practised by the laity during the whole of the 
middle ages ; while the men and women were separated from 
each other. But when the sexes began to be mixed toge¬ 
ther in the less solemn service called the Low' Mass, which 
began to take place in the twelfth or thirteenth century, a 
sense of decorum dictated to the bishops the use of an in¬ 
strument called sometimes a Pa:r , sometimes Tabula Paris, 
and sometimes (hculaloriuni, which the priest kissed first, 
then the clerk, and lastly the people who assisted at the 
service, one after another, instead of the former kiss. 


Among the constitutions of Walter de Orev, archbishop 
of York. a.i>. 1250, an oscuhiti.-’iim wa* one of the regular 
ecclesiastical ornaments, or ratlu-r implements, ordered to 
be provided in every parish church. 

It. was usually in the form of a metallic ^lale or tablet, 
with a support at the hack, and had a. representation of the 
crucifixion in front, either in relief or engraved. The 
magnificent pax of silver, engraved in niello, by Fmiguma is 
still preserved at Florence. 

The general disuse of this plate iu modern times is at¬ 
tributed by Le Brim (Replication Lit ferule, t \y. ,/r /, e 
Messc* tom. i., p. 595) (o certain jealousies which were 
found to arise among individuals, about priority in having it 
presented to them. 

The use of the Pax was not among the ceremonies which 
were first, abrogated at the Reformation iu England : on the 
contrary, it was enforced bv Ihe ecclesiastical commissioners 
of Edward VI., and rendered more ostensible than it laid 
been, as appears by the following injunction, published in tho 
deanry of Doncaster, in 1548:—‘The clerk shall bringdown 
the paxe, and standing without the church-door, shall say 
loudly to tho people these words: “This is tho token of 
joyful peace, which is between God and man’s conscience,* 
&c. 

(Du Cange, LVo.wxv, v. ‘Oseulatorium,’ ‘Osculum Paeis,* 

‘ Pax Milner, ‘On the Use of the Pax,’ Arefurohtg., vol. xx. 
p. 534 ; Burnet, Ilist. lief or m., vol. ii., collect. P. ii., No. 21.) 

PAXO, the smallest of the Ionian Islands, lies south- 
south-east of Corfu, being eight miles from Capo Bianco, the 
southernmost point of ihnt island, and about ten miles west 
of the nearest point of the mainland of Epirus. Pa\o is 
rocky, and is chiefly planted with olive-trees which produce 
the best oil in the Ionian Islands. The island is destitute of 
spring-water, and is deficient, in corn and other necessaries, 
which are brought in from Corfu and other places. Its 
surface is reckoned at 26 square miles, and the population 
by tho census of Is.'M was 5264 inhabitants. The princip.il 
village in the island, called Porto GaY, has a good harbour, 
and is the residence of the authorities. ’Two other hamlets. 
Lieu and Longnn, lie also by the sea-coast. The small 
island called Anti-Paxu, three miles southeast: of*Pa\o, is 
about three miles in circumference, and is inhabited by 
fisdicrmcn and a few shepherds. (Neigebaur, Innische hi - 
seln.) [Jonivn Isr.AMis.] 

PAZ, LA, a town in Bolivia, situated mar I6 ,J ad'S. hit. 
and 69° W. long. It stands in a ravine probably more 
than 1000 feet below the table-land of the lake of Tili-nica 
[Bom via], on some hills which arc scattered over the mine, 
on the northern side of which ri.-cs the cle\a1cd peak of 
Illimani. Tho ravine and town are intersected by a river, 
tho Chuqueapo, which breaks by a narrow gorge thnmgh 
the eastern chain of tho Bolivian Andes, and is one of tho 
remotest sources of the Rio Madeira. The ra\im* is en¬ 
closed by high and steep mountains, and contains little le\el 
ground; hut i! is cultivated with great cure wherever < ulti- 
\ ut inn is practicable. Tho street.-* of the town aie wry 
irregular, and some of them extremely steep. It contains 
many extensive dwelling-houses, built iu the Spanish 
fashion; but the roofs are not. tint, and they are cuxere.d 
with tiles on account of the snow, which, during the winter, 
falls in this ravine. The greater part of the houses however 
are only mud-huts, and inhabited hy Indians. J.a Paz is 
the most commercial town in Bolivia. All the merchandise 
designed for the consumption of (.huquisaea, Potosi, and 
Cochabamba, is convexcd to this plae from the coast of 
Peru, and hence carried into ihe interior. The surrounding 
country produces no article of export except gold and hark, 
which are collected in considerable quanti y on the eastern 
declivity of the eastern range of the Bolivian Andes. The 
population exceeds 20,000. 

(Temple’s True els in various parts of Peru; Pent land, 
in London Grog. Journal, vol. v.) 

PEA. The garden pea {Pisum sativum) is .. native of 
the south of Europe, but sufiiciently hardy in a young ^'afe,. 
or when its development is not much extended, to he ir our 
winters when they are moderate, and when the plants have, 
as in gardens generally, a sheltered situation. 

The pea, together with the bean and kidney Ik an, are 
enumerated as the legumes cultivated hx the Romans ; and 
these indeed comprise the principal species ot Ic>>iiuiinouK 
plants in the kitchen-gardens of Britain at the present day. 
Among these the pea ranks Iir*t in importance and general 
usefulness. It bad probably been introduced into this 
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country at an early period, for peas are mentioned by Lyd- j 
cate, a poet of the time of Henry VI , as being hawked in j 
London. It appears however that for at least a century 
afterwards, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, they were either not 
very common, or tho manner of obtaining thorn early was 

unknown, for Fuller states that in the last-mentioned reign 
peas were brought from Holland, and were accounted ‘fit 
dainties for ladies, they came so far and cost so dear.' 

The varieties of the pea are numerous. The best account 
of them will he found in the ‘Transactions of the Horti¬ 
cultural Society,* 2nd series, vol. i., where 43 varieties, com¬ 
prising no fewer than 175 synonyms, are arranged and de¬ 
scribed. 

The following is a selection of the more useful varieties:— 
For early sowing—Early Dwarf. 

Early Frame. 

Early Charlton. 

D’Auvergne, a particularly excellent sort. 
For the principal summer crop — 

Blue Prussicn. 

White Prussian. 

Groom’s Superb Dwarf Blue. 

Dwarf Green Marrow. 

Knight’s Dwarf Marrow. 

For late sowing—Knight’s Tall Marrow. 

There are some varieties of peas destitute, or nearly so, of 
the internal tough lining of the pods; these are called 
sugar ]>cus, and their pods are eaten cooked in the manner 
nt kidney beans. The best variety of this class is the Large 
Crooked Sugar, which will likewise he found a very good 
sort for use in the ordinary way. 

The soil for peas ought to be fresh and well stirred, but 
not too rich ; for in the latter case a luxuriant growth is in¬ 
duced without fertility. 

. The times of sowing are, in November for the earliest 
crop, and at intervals of a month, three weeks, or a fort¬ 
night. as the season advances, till Midsummer. The pro¬ 
duce from any that may he sown after this peiiod is very 
uncertain; as is indeed the case with the November and 
other sowings previous to those of spring. Tho shelter 
a Horded the young plants in winter by spruce branches or 
temporary awnings is of course* beneficial. Various plans 
have been suggested for forwarding peas under glass, so as 
to transplant in the end of February or in March into the 
open ground. Tho best mode is to sow in small pots, and 
at the proper season to turn out the plants with the hall of 
earth and roots as entire as possible, to plunge them at 
short intervals in rows, and to shelter them by sticks of a 
branching nature and fan form. 

Tho distance which should he allotted for the intervals 
between tho rows of peas maybe three, four, five, or six feet, 
according to the growth of tho sort and richness of tho soil. 
The plants should not ho allowed to grow too Ihick ih the 
rows, otherwise they are drawn up slender, without a due 
proportion of foliage on the lower part of the stem, which, 
in that case, as well as the leaves depending on it, is apt to 
become unhealthy and to mildew. 

Agricultural Cultivation .—The common pea is a vege¬ 
table too well known to require description. It is cultivated 
in tho garden and in the field, and there are several varie¬ 
ties of it. The plant is naturally u creeper, having numer¬ 
ous tendrils, by which it lays hold of stronger plants and 
supports itself. The pods contain one row of round seeds, 
which at first are soft and juicy, in which state they are j 
used for the table under the nume of green peas. They 
afterwards harden and become farinaceous, and tlie stem 
dries up. In this state they are thrashed and stored for 
use like corn, and serve chiefly to fatten hogs. The straw 
is given to cattle and sheep in winter. 

lliere arc some varieties of peas the stems of which do not 
rise or <£oep, but remain short, and hence are called dwarf 
peas. These ave preferred for early sowing in the garden, 
and likewise when they are cultivated in the fields to bo 
gathered in a green state. Every gardener striu*s to raise 
early peas, and the first which ave brought, to the London 
market are sou* for a very great price. As soon as they 
j"-e more common, such quantities are sometimes raised in 
the fields, that the price scarcely defrays the expense of 
gathering and bringing to market. When the market is 
not overstocked, this crop is very profitable, as it does not 
exhaust the land, and there is good time for a crop of 
.tares or turnips after the peas in *he same season. But the 


usual purpose for which peas arc cultivated in the regular 
course of husbandry, is to fatten hogs. A white sort, wnicli 
readily splits when subjected to the action of millstones 
set wide apart so as not to grind them, is used in consider¬ 
able quantities for soups, and especially for sea-stores. There 
is also a blue sort which answers the same purpose. The 
hog pea is of a grey or dun colour. 

lVas contain much farinaceous and saccharine matter, 
and are therefore highly nutritious; no other seed surpasses 
! thorn in this quality, except the seed of the French bean 
| (Phaseolus). But this is refused by most animals in the 
raw slate, owing to a certain toughness, which makes them 
adhere to the teeth; and, even when boiled, they are not 
relished by them. 

As food for hard-working men, peas are cxcellent.when 
well boiled and mixed with some animal fat, or the liquor 
in which bones have been long and slowly boiled to extract 
the gelatine. In some countries pcas-ineal is baked into 
hard cakes, with or without oatmeal or hurley-meal. These 
cakes are nutritious, but are of ditlicult digestion, except 
where custom and hard labour have inured the stomach to 
their use. 

The soil best suited to the growth of peas is a light or 
sandy loam of some depth, and in good heart: ihe usual 
preparation of it is by repeated deep ploughing* and pul¬ 
verising with harrows or other instruments. It is not ad- 
viseahle to manure the land immediately for peas, as it 
makes them throw out abundant stems at the expense of 
the produce in pods. They follow well after barley m which 
no clover has been sown, and are a good substitute for clover 
where there would be a danger from the loo frequent repe¬ 
tition of clover on the same land. When clover has failed, 
peas supply its place, the ground being ploughed up before 
winter, or early in spring, and well pulverised. The wheat 
is not always so good after peas as after clover, when 
the clover is a good crop; hut it is well known that if the 
clover fails, the wheat will also sutler. It is therefore better 
to have peas, than to risk sowing wheat after a thin crop of 
clover. If the peas are not well hoed, and do not cover the 
surface, the land will he full of weeds; but with good 
management it may he looked upon as a cleansing crop. 
Many farmers consider peas as a very uncertain crop; but 
they are only so when the land is carelessly cultivated. 
They arc, no doubt, often injured by want of moisture in 
the soil, or by an excess of it; but deep ploughing will pre¬ 
vent the funner, and careful draining the latter. If peas 
are sown on land which is exhausted, or naturally very 
poor, no certain crop can be relied on. It sometimes hap¬ 
pens however that an excellent crop is obtained against all 
probability, considering the stale and tillage of the laud, 
owing to some fortunate coincidences of favourable weather; 
and in this case it would appear as if great care in the pre¬ 
paration of the soil were unnecessary, but this is not often 
the case, and no prudent farmer will trust to the chances, 
which are much against success. In nine cases out of ten a 
slovenly cultivation or an improper succession of crops is 
tho cause of great disappointment and loss, and it maybe 
laid down as a general rule, that no good farmer will trust 
to accident, when by a little care and attention and a rea¬ 
sonable expenditure he may almost ensure success. 

Peas must not be repeated on the same land in less than 
10 or 12 years, nor are they to be recommended on very stiff 
clays, on which beans are to be preferred. Wherever beans 
suit the soil, they are a much better preparation for wheat 
than peas, admitting of much more frequent and perfect 
hoeing, besides the application of an abundant coat of 
dung, of which the wheat reaps the benefit as well as the 
beans. 

Peas should be sown as early as the ground will admit of 
being worked; and in very mild winters January is a very 
good time for sowing peas, which are intended to he ga¬ 
thered green, in a sheltered situation sloping towards the 
south-west. The hog peas may be sown in February or 
March ; and if tliey are horse-hoed, and the earth is raised 
against the young plants, they will not suffer from a mode¬ 
rate frost. When peas are drilled at 2 feet or more between 
the rows, it will not take above two bushels to drill an acre. 
The old method of sowing peas broadcast and ploughing 
them in is now seldom practised, and to sow them and 
harrow them in is nowhere recommended; the birds in this 
case having much too great a share of the seed. When 
peas follow clover, the practice of dibbling them into the 
sward, which has been turned over with the plough, is much 
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to be preferred. Wherever dibbling is generally practised, 
and there are sufficient hands to put the seed into tho 
ground in a reasonable time, it should bo preferred for 
every kind of crop that can admit of the hoe in tho in- 
tcrvuls. 

When peas are sown later than usual, it is useful to steep 
the seed a few hours, in order that it rany vegetate sooner. 
A week may often be gained in the coming up of the crop 
by this means. 

The Everlasting Pea, which is so well known in our gar¬ 
dens, has been recommended to be cultivated in tho fields 
for green fodder for horses, which are said to cat it readily. 
In laud which has been well manured, it will produce a very 
great weight of green food; and there are probably varieties 
of it more succulent and sweeter than others. If it could 
be established in a field, it would produce abundant food for 
several years in succession, without any other cultivation 
than hoeing out the weeds and stirring the soil around tho 
plants. The seed should he sown in rows, and the plants 
thinned out by the hoe, so as to stand a foot or l ;> inches 
apart; they would then have room to grow out, ami would 
cover tho ground completely. By transplanting year-old 
plants, a still greater crop might be obtained. It is at least 
worth a trial. 

Peas should ho drilled in rows at such a distance as to 
admit the horse-hoc between them. They should be horse- 
hoed repeatedly until the stems are so long as to fall 
down and cover the intervals: a slight earthing of tho rows 
with a plough has the effect of keeping the stems from tin*] 
ground and allowing the air to circulate under them, by* 
which the podding is much encouraged; for in wet seasons 
the sterns are apt to lie on the wet ground and to rot. When 
the seed is ripe in the pods on the lower part of the stalks, 
the crop should be reaped, or many of the pods will burst, 
and the seed he lost. The reaping is performed by pulling 
the straw from the root by hand, or by means of two reap- 
ing-hooks, which partly tear up the stems, and partly cut 
thorn olT. They are then gathered into small loose heaps, 
and left to dry. After being turned over till they are quite 
dry, they are carted to the stack or barn. Unless the quan¬ 
tity he considerable, so as to make a largo stack, it is ad¬ 
visable to put them in a barn, because they arc gencnally 
thrashed out soon after harvest, when tho hogs, having run 
fora time in the stubbles, are put up to fatten. When the 
peas are stacked, many of the pods are necessarily exposed 
to the depredation of birds; and, if they escape this, they 
burst, and the seed is. lost. 

Tho produce of an acre of good peas is from 30 to 40 
bushels, and the price somewhat higher than that of beans. 
They are consequently a profitable crop, and will well repay 
a little attention in the cultivation. If the land is not in 
sufficient order and heart to make it advisable to sow wheat 
after the peas, barley or oats may be advantageously substi¬ 
tuted. If the peas fail, it may be necessary to clean the 
laud with a fallow crop before any other corn is sown, for a 
bad crop of peas invariably leaves the land foul. 

The straw or halm of pens, when well harvested, makes 
excellent fodder for cattle, and especially for sheep, which arc 
very fond of the dry pods when the seeds have been thrashed 
out. 

In some places, they sow peas and beans together broad¬ 
cast, and plough them in ; the beans serve as a support to 
the peas, and a greater return is expected; but unless it be 
for the purpose of cutting them up for green fodder, as soon 
as the pods are formed, this practice is not to be recom¬ 
mended. In Flanders, peas, beans, tares, and barley are 
sometimes sown thick together, and form an abundant green 
crop, which is cut as soon as the flower is past, and given to 
the cows and pigs, which thrive well on this succulent food. 
The surface of the ground is so completely shaded, that no . 
weeds can spring up; and as there has been no seed formed, 
little is taken from tho soil. The land is immediately 
ploughed up and sown with another crop, such as potatoes 
or turnips, which sometimes are off the ground in time to 
allow' wheat to be sown the same year. 

PEACE RIVER. [North-wk stern Territory.] 
PEACE OF RYSWICK. [Ryswick, Peace of] 
PEACH. The peach-tree ( Amygdaim Persica or Per¬ 
sica vulgaris} is generally considered to be more especially 
a native of Persia. It was known to the Romans, and 
brought to Italy, where it became distinguished by tho 
name of Persicu; and this name it still vetains^ under 
various modifications in the different countries of Europe; 
P. C., No. 1082. 


tho latter bein;j formerly written , tho Fn-nrh! 

Kut tlio npjioh w iiai nuli» A . . i i -I* ii. 


...w vuuvuoiia. 1 uni me iremicnev 
of its occurrence in a wild state, and the ported ion winch 
it attains under the most limited share of culiiMiuon 
in regions situated between 30° and 40° of latitude, these 
parallels may be presumed to include its favourite habitat. 
Isothermal lines describe however a wavy tract; and tbo 
peach may even find a congenial climate to a considerable 
extent, on both sides of the above limits; but the locality 
must be very peculiarly circumstanced in which it will mi 
quire full perfection beyond the 4Sth parallel on the one 
hand; and, on the other, its deciduous nature, requiring a 
cool season of rest, unfits it for the continued high lempeni- 
turo of a tropical climate. 

Ir is to bo regretted that there are as yet no perfect re¬ 
gisters of the temperature of places where the peach in its 
natural state attains the greatest perfection. Such would 
At once form the surest guide for the establishment of prin¬ 
ciples for the regulation of that artificial climate which the 
tree requires to ensure its fruiting in perfection in Britain, 
and for which purpose the aids of glass and lire-heat are 
provided. 

The peach withstands our winters unhurt, if they are not. 
unusually severe. It. even succeeds in America exceed¬ 
ingly well as a standard, in latitudes where the winters are 
much more intense, but the summers hotter, than with us. 
This is in conformity with the. woll-asrertained fact, that all 
deciduous trees sutler less from severe frost in winter when 
their wood is perfectly matured by sufficiently warm sum¬ 
mers, than when grown in climates where they cannot enjoy 
that degree of summer-heat which they are naturally adapted 
for, and which they require for the due formation of their 
tissues, lienee, in the north of England, young peach-tree* 
in the open ground will be partial I v injured bv a decree of 
frost which, though of equal intensity, will not injuriously 
affect similar plants in the neighbourhood of London. The 
peach also succeeds as a standard in Italy, the south of 
France, and other continental countries of Europe having 
summers equally hot; but it may he observed that whole 
the mean temperature of the summer months is above 70°, 
or that of the warmest month above 76 ', as is the case at 
Rome, and still higher at New York, the malting varieties 
of the peach do not possess that rich succulence which thev 
acquire against a south wall under the more moderate sum¬ 
mer heats of the climates of London or l*aiis. On the con¬ 
trary however, th ejirm /le&linl or clingstone peaches, which 
are little esteemed m this country, are prclui red in America 
and other places subject to extreme mi miner heat. 

If the mean temperature of February anio.mi to 4 ‘j u , a .d 
that of March to 44° or 45 u , the peach-tree will be in full 
flower against a wall with a smith aspect, about the ln»l week 
in March; and tho general crop will lie ripe in ilie Iasi 
week of August or first week of September, provided the 
mean temperature of April be 4!i°, May 55°, .June fil°, 
July f)4°, and that of August This period of Jive 

months required for the maturation of the fruit from iho 
time of flowering, on the open wall, may be reduced to Jour 
by means of fire-heat and the protection of glass; but it. 
cannot be advantageously diminished any further. This 
fact being borne in mind, it is easy for the gardener to know 
at what time to commence forcing his per "lies in order to 
obtain a crop in a given month. 

From the natural climate and habit of the peach-tree, it 
is obvious that when forced it mast be flow'red under a 
comparatively low degree of temperature, it cannot the.e 
fore be well forced simultaneously with the vine, for iln-’ 
temperature of March, which in this climate serves to bring 
the pencil into flower, does not unfold the buds of the vuu\ 
this being only effected a month or six weeks fart he in ih» j 
season by a mean temperature of 66 w . The poach mat be 
subjected at first to a temperature of 45°, but not exceeding 
55° till the flowering is ever, after which it may he gradually 
raised to f»0 u , and not exceeding 66°, till the substance of 
the stone is indurated, after which from 66° to 7U W may he 
allowed. This is to be understood as referring to ilu* a; pli¬ 
cation of fire-heat. Even in the total absence of the Ian—-, 
sun-heat will frequently raise the temperature much h i 
but in this case a large portion of airs-lwuld bo .-up U i . 
however all at once after the temperature ol the limue is 

Vol.XVII.-2Y 
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found too higli, but gradually as the temperature increases. 
Air should be always freely admitted through the day when 
the weather is at all favourable. 

Light is so essential, that unless peaches he trained near 
the glass, the fruit will neither acquire due colour nor 
flavour. Vicissitudes of dryness and moisture must be 
avoided. The roots should he well supplied with water be¬ 
fore the fruit begins to ripen off, because at a later period 
none can be applied without deteriorating the flavour. 

The management of the peach-tree can only he cor¬ 
rectly understood hy those who are aware of the disposition 
of its buds and its mode of hearing. The leaves on the 
shoots of the current season are produced either singly, in 
pairs, or in threes from the same nude. In the course of 
the summer, or early part of autumn, a bud is formed in 
the axil of every individual leaf, and these are lefmed single, 
double, or triple ryes, or buds, according as one or more are 
produced al each node. In the following season, these buds 
develop themselves either as llower-huds or young shoots, 
and previously to pruning it is necessary to distinguish the 
one description from the o* er. The llower-huds are plump 
and roundish ; the wood buds are more oblong and pointed, 
and one of these is generally situated between llower-huds 
in the case of triple buds occurring at the same node. It is 
therefore expedient in pruning to shorten a shoot, to these 
triple eyes if possible, or in their absence to a leaf- 
hud, but never to a fruit-bud only, for no shoot could be 
prolonged from it, nor would the fruit attain perfection, 
owing to the want of leaves in immediate connection with 
its footstalk. In selecting buds for the purpose of propa¬ 
gation, single wood-buds only should ho chosen. 

The mode of bearing is solely on shoots of tho preceding 
summer’s growth. 

Tho peach is propagated exclusively by budding; rarely 
on the peach stock, hut frequently on the almond, es¬ 
pecially in Franco. In this country however it is pro¬ 
pagated almost entirely on the plum stock, which is not 
only much hardier, but also possesses the property of 
spreading its roots nearer the surface than either of the 
two preceding kinds; thereby affording to the peach a 
more congenial nourishment in consequence of the roots 
being within the inlluonco of the solar heat. Whereas the 
poach stock tends to strike downwards strong tap-like roots 
beyond the depth of tho stratum warmed hy the summer- 
heat; and although the latter trees grow vigorously for a 
few years, or so long as the roots have not penetrated too 
deep, yet they afterwards become sickly, their foliage be¬ 
comes narrow, and acquires a yellowish colour, and the 
trees ultimately perish. The muscle and white year-plum 
are the varieties of plum stocks on which the peach is 
budded ; the latter is esteemed the best. The French prefer 
the St. J illicit plum stock, which answers exceedingly well. 

The peach succeeds ill any rich ftc&li loamy soil; but the 
subsoil, like that for all fruit-trees, ought not to be reten¬ 
tive, and a very complete mode of drainage is absolutely 
necessary. It would also he desirable that the roots should 
not be allowed to penetrate deeper than two feet from the 
surface. No objections could he made against the roots 
following their natural tendency downwards to whatever 
distance they might go, if their extremities were at the same 
time in a medium congenial to the peach as regards tem¬ 
perature; but this cannot ho tho case in Britain, unless 
perhaps some chalk subsoils may form exceptions. It is 
known by experience, that when the roots are in a medium 
of much lower temperature than the mean of that of the 
atmosphere during the growing period, the trees do not 
thrive, nor does tho fruit, under such circumstances, ac¬ 
quire flavour; mildew makes its appearance, and no appli¬ 
cation will effectually cure it without indicting a material 
injury on the foliage. The best remedy for mildew is to take 
up the tree carefully in autumn, renew tho soil, and replant 
the tree, spreading the routs near the surface. When peach 
trees are young, they generally grow very luxuriantly ; and 
if dung be abundantly incorporated with the soil, disease is 
almost certain to .manifest itself by the exudation of gum. 
It is therefore udviscablo to defer the application of manure 
till the trees begin to hear fruit, and then to apply it only 
as a top-dressing, so as to maintuiu a vigorous but not an 
uver-luxuriant state of growth, and to retain the new roots 
near the warm surface of the soil. 

Various modes of training the peach have been adopted, 
villi different degrees of success. That of course has proved 
io best which admits of the most equal distribution of sap 


throughout the respective branches, and likewise the pro¬ 
duction of a sufficient number of well-placed shoots for re¬ 
placing those that have once borne fruit, the shoots being 
only useful for sucli purpose in the season immediately 
following that in which they are produced. The fan 
method, and a modification of ft called Seymour’s train¬ 
ing, are most in conformity with the above principles. A 
common error in the fan method is that of disposing a few 
of the first produced brandies so as to represent equi¬ 
distant radii; the consequences of such disposition are 
an excessive degree of vigour in the central and most up¬ 
right, but at the same lime those inclining horizontally 
become comparatively weak, linger for a few years, and 
then die off. Their shave of the sap is soon appropriated 
by the more vertical branches, some of which will assume 
the character of stems, and prove unsuitable for producing 
fruit-bearing shoots. Cutting these back is frequently the 
only alternative in order to obtain other shoots for the pur¬ 
pose of furnishing tho lower part of the wall. By this 
misdirection of the energies of the tree, several years’ 
growth is wasted, and when it becomes necessary to cut 
out such large branches, the tree receives a shock which 
renders it incapable? of bearing such fine fruit as a more 
skilful management will ensure. It may be briefly affirmed 
that all methods of training are bad which admit upright 
shoots to compote with horizontal ones; lor the former will 
grow with a vigour leu times greater, in many instances, 
than the latter, owing to the strong vertical tendency of 
|*lio sap. Although the ascendency gained by a vertical 
shoot over a horizontal one is considerable in the current 
season of their production, yet it hears but a trilling ratio to 
that which would lie gained in successive seasons, were the 
vertical portion allowed to proceed without interference from 
the pruning-knife. If however a central vertical shoot be 
annually trained, and uniformly cut at the winter pruning 
to within a few buds from its base, no material injury would 
then result to the side branches, the vertical tendency against 
them being thus limited to a single summer-shoot. This 
principle is the basis of the following mode of training. 

In cutting back the central shoot, two buds, well situated 
for producing side branches, and a third lor an upright, 
must be left. The first production of side branches, which 
are intended to produce tho lower radii of the fan, must be 
trained at some elevation in the first instance, and after¬ 
wards brought to a horizontal position; and they should 
not be subdivided. Those however obtained in the follow¬ 
ing season may he allowed to form two each, if sufficiently 
vigorous, at some distance from their base, and as l heir 
divergence affords room. The branches produced after those 
last mentioned, and indeed all the upper ones, limy he sub¬ 
divided into two, or even three. By this method of training 
the lower branches become strong, and acquire a well esta¬ 
blished communication with the roots before the upper are 
in existence, so that there is little danger of their dying off, 
as usually happens when horizontal and vertical branches 
are started at the same time. 

By repeating the process here detailed, all the principal 
branches are ultimately produced, to the number of between 
thirty and forty, and disposed in a fan-like form, diverging, 
not exactly from a common centre, but from a short axis. 
These branches support the shoots on which, during the 
second season of their existence, the fruit is borne. Buds 
for the origin of these shoots should he selected at the dis¬ 
tance of every twelve or fourteen inches along the upper 
side of the branches, that being the side from which they 
are obtained with the greatest facility, owing to the upward 
tendency of the sap. As these shoots arc being prolonged 
during the summer, they should be trained so that their 
foliage may have the fullest exposure to light; but although 
the foliage of one shoot ought not to overshado that of 
others, yet the naked branches are benefited by the shade 
of leaves, for old bark exposed to the direct rays of the sun 
is apt to be scorched. 

The shoots produced and trained duriug the summer for 
successionnl bearing ones, must be shortened considerably 
at tho ensuing winter’s pruning, and care must taken not 
to cut above a node where there is only a blossom-bud or 
buds, but to one that is seen to have a wood bud, that is, 
such as a shoot will proceed from. In the following spring, 
the blossom-buds are unfolded, and soon after the wood- 
buds begin to push the rudiments of shoots, one of which, 
next the. base of each fruit-bearing shoot, must bo preserved 
and encouraged with special care, in order to supply the 
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place of those that are hearing fruit. The fruit-bearing 
sboots being useless for such purpose a second time, must 
therefore be cut away at the following winter pruning, 
when the young shoot, retained during the summer, is shor¬ 
tened like its predecessor, and trained for the purpose of 
bearing fruit and producing a successor, which likewise 
becomes subject to the same routine treatment. 

The preceding directions an? to be followed in order to the 
essential pruning, the development and maintenance of the 
form of the tree; but as a great number of superlluous 
sboots will be produced, the mode of their removal requires 
to be noticed. The operation is termed disbudding, and it 
commences as soon as the young shoots can be laid hold of, 
but should be completed in a gradual manner. A portion 
of such front-slioots as have no fruit at their bases are first 
removed, then part of those elsewhere situated, making ex¬ 
ceptions of the lowest on each bearing shoot, for succession, 
and of the terminal one. By degrees all are removed ex¬ 
cepting the two last mentioned and those from nodes whore 
fruit is set and promises to attain perfection. Finally, the 
terminal ones and those left on account of having fruit at 
their bases are shortened, or stopped, to about three inches 
in length, or so as to have several leaves for the purpose of 
maintaining the How of sap and elaborating it for the nourish¬ 
ment of the fruit. Should these or the terminal shoots again 
push, such secondary shoots must be pinched oil* above the 
second leaf from the origin. 

Thinning the fruit is generally done much too sparingly. 
The vigour of the tree should of course be taken into con¬ 
sideration. As a general rule, one fruit on each bearing 
shoot, or two at most, are all that ought to be left. By 
leaving too many, the size of the fruit is diminished, so that 
the aggregate weight of tlesh is probably but little if at all 
increased, whilst that of stones, to the great w eakening of the 
tree, becomes materially so. Some remove the llower-buds 
to a considerable extent, a practice which is very proper. 
It is adviseable however to preserve several on each shoot, 
in order that a choice may he made of one or two of those 
likely to take the lead. 

The surface of the border should he frequently stirred; 
and when the weather is dry, watering will be necessary 
both for the border and foliage; but the use of cold spring 
water must be avoided. The ravages of the green fly {Aphis 
Persic re) must be carefully guarded against. The best 
known remedy is to dust the tree, after syringing, with snuff, 
or powdered tobacco leaves. Copeing-boards, made to pro¬ 
ject about a foot, are of great utility in protecting the blos¬ 
soms; hut after the danger of frost is over, the copeing ought 
to be removed. 

The best varieties of peaches in cultivation at the pre¬ 
sent day in this country appear to have been obtained from 
France. Although designated by various English names, 
most of the sorts have been traced to be synonymous with 
the French peaches. 

The different varieties admit of the following classi¬ 
fication :— 

1. Leaves serrated, glandless. 


a . Flowers large 

b . Flowers small 


i Clingstone . $ 1. 

* t Meliers . \ 2. 

(Clingstones . $ 3. 

’ tMelters . $ 4. 


II. Leaves crenated or serrulated, with globose glands. 

I Clingstones , §5. 


a. Flowers large 

b. Flowers small 


l Mel tors 


J 

I Melters 


gstones 


$ c. 
* 7. 
$ 8 . 


III. Leaves crenated or serrulated, with reni/orm glands, 
a. Flowers l»r e o . | lol 

.. Fleer, .mil • | 

Six more sections might bo formed by admitting sub¬ 
divisions of middle-sized flowers; but no varieties worthy of 
cultivation, and indeed very few of any description, being 
leferrible to such sections, they have been consequently 
omitted. 

The following list contains the best varieties of peaches, 
arranged according to the sections to which they respectively 
belong in the above classification. 

Section 2. Early Anne, Noblesse, Malta. 

Section 4. Royal George, Royal Charlotte. 


Section G. Acton Scot, Grosso Mignouno, Barrington. 

Section 8. Bellegarde, George the Fourth, Late Ad¬ 
mirable. 

Section 10. Pourptf Ilative. 

Section 12. Chancellor. 

{Hart. Trans.; Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen 
Garden ; Knci/clovcedia of Gardening.) 

PEACOCK:. [Pavonuvk.] 

PEAK OF DERBYSHIRE. [Dkruysiukk.1 

PEAR, the wild pear-tree {Pyrus communis ), from which 
the numerous cultivated varieties have originated, has a 
wide indigenous range «xtending over a great part of 
Europe and Asia, within the limits of temperate regions. 
It is to he met with in certain localities in tin? southern 
parts of Britain. The old varieties of pear are however 
getting rapidly out of cultivation, and giving place to others 
of recent origin, superior in quality, and much better adapted 
for this climate than the old kinds appear ever to have been. 
Few of the latter could be successfully cultivated without 
the aid of walls; whereas most of the new vauetics produce 
abundance of excellent fruit on standards or dwarfs in the 
open ground. Even in France the old varieties are now 
decaying, although the climate is there most congenial to 
them. 

The pear is chiefly propagated by grafting or budding on 
the wild pear stock, or on stocks raided from the seeds of 
cultivated pears, called free stocks; the former are however 
to he preferred. It is also grafted on the quince, which is 
most proper lor dwarf trees, or for moist soil, and has also 
the effect of bringing the trees earlier into a hearing state. 
It may he also grown upon the medlar, and the white thorn 
(Cratcegus O.vyacavtfui), but on these the disparity of 
growth between the respective stems occasions a short dura¬ 
tion of the union. The enlargement of the pear-stem in 
the case of strong growing varieties is indeed generally too 
much for quince stocks. There are several varieties of the 
quince, and the sort that lias the broadest leaves and which 
has the nearest correspondence in regard to horizontal 
growth with iliat of the pear should bo preferred for 
storks. 

The pear-tree will thrive in any rich loamy soil; hut it is 
only where the subsoil is naturally congenial, or rendered 
so artificially, that it will continue to produce good crops of* 
well flavoured fruit. A clay subsoil is had, and so is in 
fact any other that will hold water. Good drainage is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, and shallow planting cannot he loo much 
recommended. The monks in former times were aware 
of the advantages arising from having the mots near the 
surface; for stones and slates have been found below old 
fruit-trees, which had been planted at monasteries once 
in their possession. 

Manure is not so liable to prove injurious to the pear and 
apple ns it is to stone-fruits. On the contrary, unless the 
trees he growing too strong, manure, judiciously applied, 
will always prove beneficial. 

Pears are deemed worthy of the expense of walls, but 
this is often an unnecessary expenditure for want of a 
properly formed border, and thorough draining, where the 
subsoil renders such necessary. Brick-rubbish is a good 
bottoming; or a bed of concrete, two or three inches 
thick, laid sloping from the wall towurds a drain in front, 
is unquestionably one of the best modes that could be 
practised; and it is the only effectual one to prevent the 
roots from penetrating beyond a lineied depth; for they 
will often find their way through a sti .turn of st mes or 
brick rubbish. The depth of soil need not exceed 2.Jr feet. 
The best season for transplanting is in the beginning of 
winter,’or as soon as the h aves have fallen i.i autumn. 

Standard trees may he planted from 2(» to 30 feet apart, 
or where vegetables are intended to he cultivated, the dis¬ 
tances may he 40 feet between the rows and 20 feet, in the 
rows. Dwarf trees, ov quince stocks, will not require more 
than 16 feet distance. Wall-trees should be at least 20 
feet apart, and for some varieties 30 feet will not he ‘oo 
much. 

The modes of training the pear-tree are various. Against 
walls, the three principal methods are the fail-shape, its* 1 c ' 1,1 y 
the pendulous, and intermediately the horizontal, which is 
that most ge nerally adopted. In the fan method the central 
part of the tree, from the upright position of the branches, 
or their n oar approach to such, is apt to become too strong. 
Oil the contrary, the pendulous training induces debility 
when i*ne trees begin to hear heavy crops. By annually 
b 2 Y 2 
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cutting back a central snoot to about a foot, and training 
branches horizontally, right and left, the vigour of the tree 
is equally distributed. It often happens that in this mode 
the branches only produce fruit towards their extremities. 
When this is the case, a shoot should he encouraged near 
the origin of the horizontal branch, and trained in the in¬ 
terval, and at some distance, say three feet; farther along 
the branches another may he laid in a similar manner, and 
so on, care being taken that each is stopped when its elon¬ 
gation reaches the place where another lias its origin. These 
shoots will generally become as fruitful, after two or three 
years, as the portion of wood of the same age near the ex¬ 
tremities of the branches themselves. 

Training against, espaliers was formerly more practised 
than at present. The difficulty of getting the old varieties 
to bear, apart from a wall, together with the expense of 
erecting the espalier, and the liability of its materials to 
decay, have no doubt tended to bring this mode into dis¬ 
use. It is however worthy of remark, that a greater extent 
of foliage can he exposed to direct light by espalier train¬ 
ing than by any other on an equal extent of ground. Now 
varieties will do away with the objection of unproductive¬ 
ness; and although llio contact of metallic substances is 
not congenial to vegetable growth, yet the principal supports 
of the espalier might he constructed of cast-iron, which 
would prove an ultimate saving; the small intermediate 
wood work that would be requisite could he easily replaced. 

In the cultivation of pears ns standards, the head is 
allowed to take nearly its natural course, being only sub¬ 
jected to such regulations, by pruning, ns are necessary to 
preserve the equality of the principal branches with regard 
both to strength and distance ; and likewise to render the 
whole sufficiently thin, in order that the sun’s rays may be 
freely admitted. 

In some situations, many kinds of pears remain long un¬ 
fruitful; the best means of rendering them otherwise is of 
course a most important desideratum. So long as circum¬ 
stances are very favourable for the growth of wood, blossom- 
lmds are not likely to he produced; the production of the 
latter results from a more inspissated state of the juices; 
and will not take place whilst a copious llow of sap is 
continued. This may he interrupted by ligatures, ringing, 
grafting, or other analogous means. Hut these means fre¬ 
quently afford only a temporary remedy, and a repetition of 
the process is at the expense of the energies of the tree, 
so that it is rendered too weak for future bearing. There is 
still a more important object which the above means are 
not calculated to aflect. If the roots are in a cold subsoil 
or out of the reach of solar influence, the fruit will only 
acquire ail inferior degree of flavour. If however the tree 
be carefully removed (for doing which autumn is the best 
season), the soil well dug, or even renewed, and the tree 
deprived of such roots as cannot be brought to a horizontal 
position, namely, that in which all the others should be 
placed when replanted, and if this be done as shallow as 
possible, a satisfactory check will be occasioned, fruitful¬ 
ness induced, mid flavour communicated. 

The management of dwarf standards is similar to that 
required for tall standards, excepting that the head is 
formed at the height of one or two feet from the ground, in¬ 
steal of six, the usual height allowed lor the stems of 
standard trees in orchards, or where under-cropping is car¬ 
ried on, as in market-gardens, where the dwarf-headed 
trees would obstruct the growth of vegetables for a consi¬ 
derable distance from their stem. Dwarfs however have 
some important advantages; a large head is sooner formed, 
and the fruit is not sp liable to be blown down. 

The French modes of training en Quenouille or en Pyra • 
mide cannot be strictly adopted in this country with advan¬ 
tage, owing to the richness of the soil and moisture of the 
climate, circumstances which are favourable to the produc¬ 
tion of shoots rather than fruit-buds, and this tendency is 
farther encouraged by Shortening the shoots to the extent 
which the French recommend. In both these modes tiers 
of branches proceed from a central stem ; in the pyramidal 
form the branches are horizontal, each tier being succes¬ 
sively shorter than the one below. In the Quenouille the 
branches are curved downwards, and this mode might be 
successfully practised in ibis country, by leaving the shoots 
at full length, care being taken that all upright shoots are 
shortened in summer. 

The pruning of standard near-trees is usually confined to* 
the winter regulation of tue branches by thinning, and 


shortening where the subdivision of branches is desireable or 
where they are too weak. Wall and espalier trees require 
both a summer and winter pruning. In summer a number 
of shoots will bo produced beyond that which will he re¬ 
quired for training. If these are allowed to grow without 
interruption during a considerable part of the season, and 
then at once cleared away, the tree is apt to receive a shock 
from which it does not soon recover. If the shoots are 
shortened too much or too early, the buds, which would 
otherwise have proved blossom buds in the following 
spring, will immediately become excited (other channels 
for the flow of sap being cut olf), and burst into shoots. 
[Morphology.] 

In order to avoid this, wliicn is a case of frequent occur¬ 
rence, a portion of these superfluous shoots should he first 
stopped at an early period, ana afterwards another portion; by 
the middle of June part of them may be cut back to within 
two or three inches of their base; and thus by degrees the 
whole will be ultimately reduced, without any great or sud¬ 
den derangement of the general flow of the sap. The 
winter pruning is attended with less vital danger to the 
tree. It consists chiefly in shortening spurs to the lowest 
fruit-buds and judiciously thinning them. 

If borders are well made, there will be less occasion for 
raising the trees after they have been once planted. Still, 
after four or five years, it will, under all circumstances, 
prove advantageous to remove the trees from the wall, 
trench the border, and replant, spreading the roots near 
the surface in a horizontal direction, or inclining slightly 
downwards. Cutting the roots, without entirely removing 
the tree, is attended with the disadvantages arising from the 
partial loosening of the soil, r.ml the dilliculty of reaching 
the perpendicular portions of the root. 

A selection of the best varieties of pears will he found 
enumerated in the article Fruit. 

PEARCE, ZACHARY, born 16110, died 1 774, an emi¬ 
nent divine and scholar, and a prelate of the English 
church, who went through what has been the course of a 
large proportion of tlio persons of the class to which he 
belongs, the grammar-school, the university, a city living, a 
deanery, and a bishopric, lie was the son of a distiller in 
Holborn, and a pupil in Westminster School, from whence 
lie passed to Trinity College, Cambridge. At Cambridge he 
was best known as a polite classical scholar, and it was in 
1716, before lie took orders, that he published his edition of 
Cicero De Oratore . He inscribed it, at a friend’s sugges¬ 
tion, to Ixml Chief-Justice Parker, though he was not 
known to him, and this circumstance led to a friendship 
and patronage which were of the greatest use to him. The 
Lord Chief-Justice, being made Lord Chancellor soon after, 
took Mr. Pearce into his family as his domestic chap- 
luin. Preferment now flowed in upon him. He was pre¬ 
sented to the living of Staploford Abbots in Essex, St. Bartho¬ 
lomew, near the Royal Exchange, at\d finally of St. Martin's 
in the Fields, London. This last appointment was in 1723. 
He was made dean of Winchester in 1739, in 1748 bishop 
of Bangor, und in 1756 bishop of Rochester, with the 
deanery of Westminster annexed, which I 10 afterwards re¬ 
signed. lie wished also to resign his bishopric, that he 
might complete certain literary labours in which he was 
engaged, and have, as he expressed it, some interval of 
repose between the business of life and eternity. His ap¬ 
plication to the crown for permission to resign is a remarkable 
circumstance in his history. It was a new case, and there 
were difliculties about the appointment of a successor. 
Finally, the king, George III., intimated personally to the 
bishop that it must not be thought of. He died at Little 
Ealing, January 29, 1774. 

Passing over single sermons, or small tracts, of which 
bishop Pearce was the author, he published, after his edition 
of Cicero's 4 Orator,’ an edition of Longinus, with a new 
Latin version; a Review of the Text of 4 Paradise Lost ;* and 
the * Miracles of Jesus Vindicated;* but the theological 
work by which he is best known, and which is universally 
considered to be a most valuable addition to biblical litera¬ 
ture, was not published till after his death, when it appeared 
with the title of 4 A Commentary, with Notes, on the Four 
Evangelists and the Acts of the Apostles, together with a 
new translation of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corin¬ 
thians/ 2 vols. 4to., 1777. There are also four volumes of 
Sermons on various subjects by him, another posthumous 
work, published in 1778. An account of his life is prefixed 
to the Commentary 
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It remains to bo added that he numbered among liis 
friends some of the most eminent men of the age, and that 
he was highly esteemed and venerated throughout his long 
life. 

PKARL. [Siiki.l.] 

PEARL FISHERY. The fisheries which arc carried 
on to supply the market of the world with pearls are nu¬ 
merous, and some of them are of very untient date: thus 
the fishery at Calila in Arabia, which produced the pearl 
bought by Tavernier for 110,000/., was celebrated in Pliny’s 
time. 

In the Old World, the west coast of Ceylon, that of Coro¬ 
mandel, and the Persian Gulf, are among the more promi¬ 
nent stations. The Algerine coast and the Sooloo Islands 
also fuwiish a certain share. 

In the New World, the neighbourhood of St. Margarita, 
or Pearl Island, and other localities on the coast of Co¬ 
lumbia, furnish a great many, and the Bay of Panama also 
contributes considerably ; but the pearls which we have seen 
from the Western world, though many of them are large, 
cannot be compared with those of the East in shape, colour, 
and general beauty. 

Of the latter fisheries, those at, Ceylon and Tutucoreen 
(coast of Coromandel) are monopolies; the flrst belonging 
to the government, and the second to the East India Com¬ 
pany ; hut they cannot be considered of much value, for 
the rent at which the fishery is let seldom covers the ex¬ 
penses of management, guarding, &c. 

The Bahrein Islands (Persian Gulf) give a most abun¬ 
dant harvest of these beautiful molluscous secretions; per¬ 
haps the most abundant in the world. Sixty thousand 
tomauns of Bassorah, about 90,001)/. sterling of our money, 
and often more, are derived from the fishery in about two 
months, the time during which it lasts, the commencement 
being in June. Here there is no monopoly ; but any one 
may engage in the adventure upon payment of a tax on the 
produce to the government. The Persians principally arc 
engaged in it, and the divers are of that mil ion. 

The Western pearl fisheries, especially those on the coast 
of Colombia, must have been very valuable once. Seville 
alone is said to have imported upwards of 697 lbs. in ihe 
year 1587. The second Philip’s celebrated pearl, which 
weighed *230 carats, and was valued at 150,000 dollars, came 
from Margarita. These prizes were not forgotten in 1825, 
when joint-stock companies raged. One company under¬ 
took tiio prosecution of the Colombia fishery, and another 
embarked in that of Panama and the Pacific, both with 
about the same success; for in 1826 they were abandoned. 
Some fine specimens of the shells of Mullimca were sent 
home by one of them. The Algerine ground was also, we 
believe, undertaken by an English company in 1820. 

The pearls which arc the objects of these fisheries are 
found in the shells of Meleagrinar , or pearl-oysters, as they 
are called, and principally in those of the species named 
Avicula or Meleagrina margaritifrru . The best ground is 
considered to range at depths varying from 6 to 8 fathoms; 
and the divers, fJio usually are unhealthy and short-lived, 
are said to be ante to remain generally from a minute to a 
minute and a half under water. Two minutes, four, and 
even six, have been mentioned; hut constructed as the hu¬ 
man respiratory and circulating system is, we should think 
the last-mentioned periods must be very rare. A submer¬ 
sion of a minute and a half is calculated to do mischief 
enough in ordinary cases. The following account of one of 
these fisheries is from Percival's ‘Ceylon :*— 

‘There is perhaps no spectacle,’ says the author, ‘which 
the island of Ceylon affords more striking to a European 
than the hay of Condatchy during the season of the pearl- 
fishery. This desert and barren spot is at that time con¬ 
verted into a scene which exceeds, in novelty and variety, 
almost anything I ever witnessed; several thousands of 
people of different colours, countries, casts, and occupations 
continually passing and repassing in a busy crowd; the vast 
numbers of small tents and huts erected on the shore, with 
the bazar or market-place before each, the multitude of 
boats returning in the afternoon from the pearl banks, some 
of them laden with riches; the anxious expecting counte¬ 
nances of the boat-owners, while the boats are approaching 
the shore, and the eagerness and avidity with which they 
run to them when arrived* in hopes of a rich cargo; the 
vast numbers of jewellers* brokers, merchants, of all co¬ 
lours and all descriptions, both natives and foreigners, who 
are occupied in some way or other with the pearls* some se- 
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paiating and assorting them, others weighing and asm* 
taming their number and value, uhdo others^ hawking 
them about, or drilling and boring Uwni lor futmv iiso -all 
thc-Mj circumstances tend to impress tho mind wuh the 
value and importance of that object which can of itself 
create this scene. 

‘The bay of Condatchy is the nio.-.t central rendezvous for 
the boats employed in the fishery. The banks, whev.i it is 
curried on, extend several miles along the coast from Munaar 
southward off Arippo, Condatchy, and Pompuripoo. The 
principal bank is opposite to Condatchy, and lies out at sea 
about twenty miles.’ After the survey of the state of the 
beds and the consequent report to government, the parti¬ 
cular banks to be fished arc put up for sale to the highest 
bidder, and are usually purchased by a black merchant. 
The government however sometimes judges it more advan¬ 
tageous to fish the banks on its own account, and to dispose 
of the pearls to the merchants. 

The banks are divided into three or four different portions, 
which are fished annually in succession. These portions are 
completely distinct, and are set up separately to Bale, each 
in the year in which it is to bo fished. A sufficient interval 
is thus given to the oysters to attain their proper growth; 
and as the portion first used has generally recovered its ma¬ 
turity by the time the last portion has been fished, the 
fishery becomes almost regularly annual, and may thus he 
considered as yielding a )early revenue. The ousters are 
supposed to attain their complete state of maturity in seven 


years. 

The fishing season commences in February and ends 
about, the beginning of April. The period allowed to the 
merchant to fish the banks is six weeks or two months ut 
the utmost; but there are several interruptions which pre¬ 
vent the fishing days from exceeding more than about 
thirty. If it happen to be a very bad season, and many 
stormy days intervene during the period allotted, the pur¬ 
chaser of the fishery is often allowed a few days more. One 
considerable interruption proceeds from the number and 
diversity of holidays observed by the divers of different sects 
and nations who are employed. Many of the divers* are of 
a black race, known by the nume of Marawas and Parawas, 
who inhabit the opposite coast of Tutucoreen ; these people, 
although of the Malabar caste, are Roman Catholics, uml 
leave off work on Sundays to attend prayers ut the chapel 
of Arippo. 

The boats and donies employed in the fishery do not be¬ 
long to Ceylon, but are brought, from th»' Coromandel and 
Malabar coasts. The divers from Colung are accounted the 
best, and are only rivalled by the Luhbabs, a tiibe. of Moors, 
who remain oil the island of Manual* for the purpose of 
being trained in this art. Previous to the commencement 
of the fishery, all the boats rendezvous at Conduleliv, and 
it is here that they are numbered and contracted for. They 
regularly sail out and return together. 

‘A signal gun is fired at Arippo about ten o'clock at 
night, when the whole fleet sets sail with the land-breeze. 
They reach the banks before day-break, and at suu-ri.se 
commence fishing. In this they continue busily occupied 
till the sea-breeze, which arises about, noon, warns them to 
return to the bay. As soon as they appear within sight, 
another gun is fired and tlie colours hoisted, to inform the 
anxious owners of their return. When the boats come to 
land, their cargoes are immediately taken out, us it is neces¬ 
sary to have them completely unloaded bef re night. What¬ 
ever may have been the success of their boats, the owners 
seldom wear the lookp of disappointment; for although 
they may have been unsuccessful one day, they look with 
the most complete assurance of better fortune to the next ;• 
as the Brahmins and conjurers, whom they implicitly trust, 
in defiance of all experience, understand too well the libe¬ 
rality of a man in hopes of good fortune not to promise 
them all they can desire.' 

4 Each of the boats carries twenty men, with a linduj, o: 
chief boatman, w ho acts as pilot. Ten of the men row and 
assist the divers in rc-a>cenuing. The other ten are divers; 
they go down into the sea by five at a time; when the fir.a 
five come up, the other five go down ; and by thir> method 
of alternately diving, they give each other time to lccruil 
themselves for a fresh plunge.* 

•In order to accelerate the descent of the divers, large 
stones are employed: five of these are brought in each bout 
for the purpose; they are of a reddish granite common in 
this country, and of a pyramidal shape, round at top and 
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bottom, with a hole perforated through the smaller end 
sufficient. to admit a rope. Some of the divers use a stone 
shaped like a half-moon, which they fasten round the 
belly when they mean to descend, and thus keep their feet 
free. 

‘ Those people arc accustomed to dive from their very in¬ 
fancy, and fearlessly descend to the bottom in from four to 
ten fathoms water in search of the oysters. The diver, when 
lie is about to plunge, seizes the rope to which one of the 
stones we have described is attached, with the toes of his 
right foot, while he takes hold of a hag of net-work with 
those of his left, it being customary among all the Indians 
to uso their toes in working or holding as well as their 
lingers; and such is the power of habit, that they can pick 
up even the smallest thing from the ground with their toes 
almost as nimbly as a Kuropean could with his Angers. 
The diver thus prepared seizes another rope with his l ight 
baud, and holding his nostrils shut with the left, plunges 
into the water, and by the assistance of the stone speedily 
reaches the bottom. He then bangs the net round his neck, 
and with much dexterity and all possible despatch collects 
as many oysters as he can while he is able to remain under 
water, which is usually uoout two minutes. He then 
resumes his former position, makes a signal to those above 
by pulling the rope in his right hand, and is immediately by 
tins imams drawn up and brought into the boat, leaving 
the stone to he pulled up afterwards by the rope attached 
t.i it.’ 

The serious effects which so protracted u submersion 
must produce upon the human frame are manifested by a 
discharge of water from their mouths, ears, and nostrils, and, 
frequently, of blood. But this docs not hinder them from 
going down again in their turn. 4 They will often,’ con¬ 
tinues our author, * make from forty to fifty plunges in one 
day, and at each plunge bring lip about a bundled oysters. 
Some rub their bodies over with oil, and stufF their ears and 
noses to prevent the water from entering, while others use 
no precautions whatever. Although the usual time of 
remaining under water does not much exceed two minutes, 
>et there are instances known of divers who could remain 
four and even five minutes, which was the case with aCalFre 
hoy the last year 1 visited the fishery. The longest instance 
ever known was that of a diver who came from Anjango in 
I7!>7, and who absolutely remained under water full six 
minutes.’ 

The last-named period seems almost incredible, but there 
is no lcnsoii to doubt Captain Percival’s evidence. The 
chief horror and danger awaiting the diver are concentrated 
in the ground-shark. This animal is a common and fearful 
inhabitant of all the seas in these latitudes ; and its terrors 
are so continually before the eyesof the divers, that they seek 
a vague safety in supernatural means. Before they begin 
diving, the priests or conjurers, who are known in the Malabar 
language by the name of Pillal Karras, or hinders of sharks, 
arc always consulted, and whatever the conjurer says to them 
is received with the most implicit confidence. The prepara¬ 
tion which lie enjoins them consists of certain ceremonies 
according to the caste and sect to which they belong, and on 
the exaei performance of these they lay the greatest stress; 
nor will they on any account descend till the conjurer has 
performed his ceremonies. His advices arc religiously 
observed, and generally have a tendency to preserve the 
health of the devotee. The diver is usually enjoined to abstain 
from eating before lie goes to plunge, and to bathe himself 
in fresh water immediately after his return from the 
labours of the day. During the time of the fishery the con¬ 
jurers stand on the shore till the boats return in the after¬ 
noon, muttering prayers, distorting their bodies into various 
strange attitudes, and performing ceremonies. All this time 
they ought to abstain from food or drink; hut they some¬ 
times regale themselves with toddy, till they are no longer 
able to stand at their devotions. 

Some oi the conjurers frequently go in the boats with the 
divers, who are greatly delighted at the idea of having their 
protectors along with them, and become additionally ven¬ 
turous. The zeal of the conjurers who go in the boats 
appears to be stimulated by the hope of a valuable pearl. 
As a body, these keepers of the consciences of the sharks 
reap a rich harvest; for, besides being paid by the govern- 
- they get money and prescnts'of all sorts from the 
black merchants and those successful in fishing up the 
oysters. 

* The address of these fellows,’ adds Captain Percival, 


in redeeming their credit when any untoward accident 
happens to falsify tlieir predictions, deserves to be noticed. 
Since the island came into our possession, a diver at the 
fishery one. year lost his leg, upon which the head conjurer 
was called to account for the disaster. IIis answer gives 
the most striking picture of tile knowledge and capacity of 
the people he had to deal with. lie gravely told them that 
an old witch who owed him a grudge had just come from 
(Jolang, on the Malabar coast, and effected a counter conju¬ 
ration which for a time rendered his spells fruitless; that 
this had conic to his knowledge too late to prevent the ac¬ 
cident which had happened, but that he would now show 
his own superiority over his antagonist by enchanting the 
sharks and binding up their mouths, so that, no more acci¬ 
dents should happen during the season. Fortunately for 
the conjurer, the event answered his prediction, and no 
further damage was sustained from the sharks during the 
fishery of that year. Whether this was owing to the prayers 
and charms of the conjurer, I leave my European readers 
to decide ; but certainly it was firmly believed to be the case 
by the Indian divers, and he was afterwards held by them 
in the highest esteem and veneration.’ 

The divers are paid differently, according to their private 
agreement with the boat-owners, cither in money or with 
a proportion of the oysters caught, which they take the 
chance of opening on their own account: the latter is the 
method most commonly adopted. The agreements with 
the people who hire out the boats are conducted much in the 
same manner. They contract either to receive a cerluiu 
sum for the use of their boats, or pay the chief for me r of the 
hanks a certain sum for permission to fish on their own ac¬ 
count. Some of those who pursue the latter plan are very 
successful and become rich, while others are great losers by 
the speculation. The spirit of gambling is more openly 
exhibited, for oyster lotteries are carried on to a great, 
extent, and they consist of purchasing a quantity of the 
oysters unopened, and running the chance of either finding 
or not finding pearls in them. These lotteries are great 
favourites with European officers and gentlemen, 'flic 
boat-owners and merchants lose some of the best pearls 
while the boats are on their return to the bay from the 
banks, as the oysters, when alive and left for some time 
undisturbed, frequently open their shells of tlieir own accord : 
a pearl may then he easily discovered, and the oyster pre¬ 
vented, by means of a hit of grass or soft wood, from again 
closing its shell till an opportunity offers of picking out 
the pearl. ‘Those fellows who aie employed to search 
among the fish al-o commit many depredations, and 
even swallow the pearls to conceal them: when this is 
suspected, the plan followed by the merchants is to lock the 
fellows up and give them strong emetics and purgatives, 
which have frequently the effect of discovering the stolen 
goods.’ 

Captain Percival thus concludes his interesting account:— 
‘ As soon as the oysters are taken out of the boats, they are 
carried by the different people to whom they belong and 
placed in holes or pits dug in the groundup the depth of 
about two feet, or in small square places cWired and fenced 
round for the purpose, each person having his own separate 
division. Mats arc spread below them to prevent the oysters 
from touching the earth, and here they are left to die and 
rot. As soon as they have passed through a state of putre¬ 
faction and have become dry, they are easily opened w ithout 
any danger of injuring the pearls, which might not he the 
case if they were opened fresh, as, at that lime, to do so 
requires great force. On the shell being opened, the oyster 
is minutely examined for the pearls; it is usual even to 
boil the oyster, as the pearl, though commonly found in 
the shell, is not unfrequently contained in the body of the 
fish itself. 

‘ The stench occasioned by the oysters being left to putrefy 
is intolerable, and remains for a long while after the fishing 
is over. It corrupts the atmosphere for several miles ruuncl 
Condatchy, and renders the neighbourhood of that country 
extremely unpleasant till the monsoons and violent south- 
wost winds set in and purify the air. The nauseous smell 
however is not able to overcome the hope of gain: for 
months after the fishing season, numbers of people are to 
be seen earnestly searching and poring over the sands and 
places whore the oysters had been laid to putrefy; and some 
are now and then fortunate enough to find a pearl that 
amply compensates their trouble in searching after them. 
In 1797, while Mr* Andrews was collector, a Cooly, or coin- 
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nion follow of the lowest class, got by accident the most 
valuable pearl seen that season, and sold it to Mr. An¬ 
drews for a large sum. 

‘The pearls found at this fishery arc of a whiter colour 
than those got in the Gulf of Ormus, on the Arabian coast, 
but in othei respects are not accounted so pure, or of such 
an excellent quality; for though the white pearls arc more 
esteemed in Europe, the natives prefer those of a yellowish 
or golden cast. OIF Tutucorecn, which is on the Coromandel 
coast, nearly opposite to Condatchy, there is another fishery; 
but the pearls found lliero are much inferior to those two 
species I have mentioned, being tainted with a blue or 
greyish tinge. 

‘ In preparing llie pearls, particularly in drilling and string¬ 
ing thejn, the black people aie wonderfully expert. I was 
very much struck with the instrument they employ in drill¬ 
ing, as well as the dexterity with which they use it. A 
machine made of wood, and of a shape resembling an obtuse 
inverted cone, about six inches in length and four in breadth, 
is supported upon three feet, each twelve inches long. In 
the upper fiat surface of this machine holes or pits are 
formed to receive the larger pearls, the smaller ones being 
beat in with a little wooden hammer. The drilling instru¬ 
ments are spindles of various sizes, according to that of the 
pearls; they arc turned round in a wooden head by means 
of a bow handle, to which they arc attached. The pearls | 
being placed in the pits which we have already mentioned, | 
and the point of the spindle adjusted to them, the workman 
presses on tho wooden head of the machine with his left 
hand, while his right is employed in turning round the bow 
handle. During tho process of drilling, he occasionally 
moistens the pearl by dipping tho little finger of his right 
hand in a cocoa-nut filled with water, which is placed by him 
for that purpose ; this he docs with a dexterity and quick¬ 
ness which scarcely impede the operation, and can only be 
acquired by much practice. 

They have also a variety of other instruments both for 
cutting and drilling the pearls. To clean, round, and polish 
them to that stalo in which we see them, a powder, made of 
the pearls themselves, is employed. These different ope¬ 
rations in preparing tho pearls occupy a great number of 
tho black men in various parts of the island. In the black 
town or peltah of Colombo, in particular, many of them 
may every day bo seen at this work, which is well worth the 
attention of any European who is not already acquainted 
with it.’ [Avici.la; Mali.kacka; Shell.] 

P E AIIL- A S11. | Pot as si um.’J 
P K A RL-IIK N. [ Pavo n id.*:.] 

PEARL-OYsTEll. [Avicri. \; Mallkacka.] 

PEARL RIVER. [Mississippi, State ok.] 
PEARL-SPAR, a mineral which occurs massive, and also 
crystallized. The primary form is an obtuse rhomboid, tho 
afiglo of which is but little different from that of the mag¬ 
nesian carbonate of lime; but the curvature of the planes 
prevents exact measurement. Cleavage easily affected pa¬ 
rallel to the faces of tho primary form. Hardness sufficient 
to scratch carbonate of lime readily. Colour whitish, grey¬ 
ish or yellowish,* or brownish. Lustre pearly in general. 
Translucent. Opaque. Specific gravity 2 83. 

Dissolves slowly in nitric acid. The fragments heated 
by the blow-pipe are attracted by the magnet. 

It occurs abundantly in the lead-mines of the north of 
England, in those of Derbyshire, and also in Devonshire 
and Cornwall. It occurs also in many parts of Europe and 
America. Analyzed by Ilissinger it yielded:— 


Carbonic acid 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Oxide of iron 
Oxide of manganese 


44*r»o 

27*97 

21*14 

3*40 

1*50 


98*01 


PEARL-STONE occurs massive in great beds in clay, 
porphyry, and secondary trap rocks. The structure is granu¬ 
lar: it consists of roundish masses which vary in size, and 
which are sometimes from one to two inches in diameter; 
these are formed of thin concentric lamina*. The surface 
is smooth and shining, and the lustre pearly. Opaque. 
Translucent on tho edges. Very easily frangible. Fracture 
uneven. Colour usually grey, but sometimes blackish or 
reddish-brown. Hardness 5*0 to 0. Specific gravity 2*342. 

Found at Tokay in Hungary, and in Spain. 


A specimen from Spam gave, by Dr. Thomson’s ana 
lysis— 


Silica 


70--1U0 

Alumina 


11'(5150 

Peroxide of iron • 


4*3s.l 

Lime . • 


3MbO 

Potash 


O'.OO 

Water 


4-280 

9S-M54 


PEARLS AND MOTHER-OF-PEARL consist, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Hatchett, of carbonate of lime and albu¬ 
men. 

PEARSON, JOHN, born 1013, died 1080, a prelate of 
the church of England, and the author of * All Exposition 
of the Creed/ a work which, having been greatly used up to 
tiie present time as a kind of text-hook in the examination 
of candidates in divinity, lias maintained a high celebrity, 
and been several times reprinted. lie was a native of tho 
village of Snoring, educated at Eton, from whence he went 
to Cambridge, and took holy orders in 1039, on the eve of 
the civil wars. Lord-Keeper Finch appointed him his 
chaplain, and presented him to the living of Torringion in 
Suffolk. But the chief scene of his labours as a parochial 
minister was in London, whero he had the living of Saint 
Clement Kastcheap, and it was to tlm inhabitants of that, 
obscure parish that the lectures were delivered which after¬ 
wards formed his celebrated Exposition, and to them that 
work when so published was dedicated. The iirsL edition 
was in 1(558, and in the same year he published the works 
of Hales of Eton, giving to them tho title of 4 Golden Re¬ 
mains of the ever memorable John Hales.* Hales had 
died a short time before in penury and distress, having 
been deprived of his means of subsistence by the fanatical 
people who for a time obtained the ascendency in the 
English church. 

On the Restoration a proper regard w as had for Pearson V 
eminent merit.4 as a rational divine and diligent preacher. 
He was created doctor of divinity hv the king’s mandamus, 
made a prebendary of Ely, archdeacon of Surrey, and finally, 
master of Jesus College, Cambridge. All this was accom¬ 
plished before the end of the year I(>00, in which the king 
was restored. In 1GG1 he was appointed Lady Margaret s 
professor of divinity, and in 10(52 master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 1(572 lie succeeded Wilkins in the bi¬ 
shopric of Chester. Ho died at Chester, J uly 1(5, Misti. 

The 4 Exposition of the Creed’ is tho work^ by which 
Bishop Pearson is chic.lly remembered, which has not only 
been reprinted, hut abridged by various persons. Besides 
this work, he is the author of a 4 Vindication of the KpLtUs 
of St. Ignatius/ and of 4 Dissertations on the Rise and Suc¬ 
cession of the early Bishops of Rome.’ The last was a post¬ 
humous publication, which also contains the 4 Annales Pau- 
lini/ a critical dissertation on the series of events in the life 
of St. Paul. 

PEARSON, EDWARD, D.D., born about !7o(‘, died 
1811, a divine of the church of England, who, if his hie 
had continued a few years longer, would probably have 
attained to one of the higher dignities in that church. As 
it. is, it is as having well discharged himself of \ariou., 
duties in the University of Cambridge, to which he belonged, 
and of the duties of a parish priest at Rempston in Not¬ 
tinghamshire, where he was rector, and having had by his 
writings no small inllucncc in the chinch that we have 
here to speak of him. He was a native of Ipswich, edu¬ 
cated at Cambridge, where he was for awhile fellow and 
tutor of Sidney College, and afterwards muster, and elected 
tho Christian Advocate in 1809. Beside numerous single 
sermons preached by him on public occasion*, Dr. Pearson 
was tho author of a volume of thirteen Sermons addressed 
to Academic Youth, delivered by him in St. Mary’s Church, 
Cambridge. He published also a 4 Collection of P. mis 
for the use of Families/ and various tracts in divinity not 
professedly controversial. But his lame chiefly rests on his 
controversial writings against antagonists of two very op¬ 
posite descriptions. There aro two treatises of hi> against 
those who adopt Dr. Paley’s views on the general theory 
of moral obligation, and those who follow him in Home t-f the 
practical conclusions to which that celebrated divine and 
moralist conducts his readers. These treat i.-es excited, 
when first published, great attention, and well deserve to 
be read by all in connection with the veiy popular and on 
the whole very excellent treatise on ‘ Mural and Political 
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philosophy * to which they relate. On the other side, Dr. | 
Pear-on was among the first to sound an alarm respecting \ 
the danger to which the church was exposed by the spread 
in it of Calvinistic views of the Christian doctrine. On this 
subject he published various tracts at the beginning of the 
present century, several of which were expressly directed 
against Mr. Simeon, who was the great maintainor of Cal¬ 
vinism in the university to which Dr. Pearson belonged. 
In fact, he stood forth the champion of the Anninian clergy 
in the church, and the champion at the same time of the 
church itself against whatever seemed to threaten its in 
tegrity and its perpetuity. ] 

It, seems unnecessary to give the titles of a long list of 
writings in di\ inily ; hut it tuay be useful to say that a com- 
pit*'e list, arranged chronologically, may be seen in the 
4 (lonilemaiPs Magazine’ for lb 11, where it is also said of 
him that ho was a good man, of genllo and benevolent man¬ 
ners, kind and charitable, easy and pleasant in conversation, 
modest, unassuming, much respected, and beloved. He 
died on A in; 11.-4. 17, 1811. 

PKAT is a substance of vegetable origin, found wherever 
the soil has been long sraked with water which has no 
outlet and does not complete ly evaporate by the beat of the 
s n 11 . 

When dried peat is examined, it is found to consist of 
roots and fibres in every siagt. of decomposition, from the 
natural wood to the completely black vegetable mould. 
From the nature of its formation under the surface of water, 
it acquires a portion of tannin, which has the property of 
preserving animal and vegetable matter from decom¬ 
position. lienee large branches and trunks of tree* are 
found imbedded in peat, which have no mark of decompo¬ 
sition, except what may have taken place before the wood 
was completely immersed in the peat. Peat contains all 
the elements of the richest manure, and may by an easy 
process be converted into humus: for this purpose the 
agency of alkalis is the most effectual. If the tannin be 
decomposed, that of the vegetable fibre will go on, and 
soluble humus will be formed. When peat is newly 
dug up, if caustic lime he added to it before it is dry, 
the moisture of tho peat slakes the lime, which nets on 
the gallic acid in the peat and neutralises it. If this mix¬ 
ture bo then excited to fermentation by the Addition of ani¬ 
mal matter, such as urine or dung, oxygen is absorbed and 
carbonic acid evolved; and the residue is converted into an 
excellent manure, containing much soluble humus. The 
same may be effected more slowly by mixing peat with clay 
or marl, and allowing the mixture to remain exposed to the 
atmosphere for a considerable time, frequently turning it. 
Put nothing accelerates this process like the addition of 
putrescent animal matter, which acts ns a ferment and 
greatly hastens the decomposition. 

The soils for which peat forms the best manure are the 
chalky and clayey. Sand has too little tenacity ; it lets the 
gasses produced by the decomposition escape, instead of at¬ 
tracting them, as clay and chalk do, and preventing their 
escape. 

Tho burning of pent destroys 1 he vegetable matter and 
leaves the earths and salts behind. They are accordingly 
very strong stimulants to vegetation, especially that of 
clovers and herbaceous plants, of which the leaves and stems 
are the most valuable parts. If the soil is well furnished 
with vegetable matter, and capable of bringing an abun¬ 
dance of seed to perfection, it may bo very useful to apply 
stimulating manures, stich as peat ashes, to increase the 
verdure; but on poor soils destitute of humus, the increase 
of the stems and leaves does not ensure a proportionate in¬ 
crease of seed. Hence it is often remarked that soot, pot- j 
ash, saltpetre, and similar substances produce a deceitful J 
growth, giving a rank green leaf, which is not succeeded by 
a heavy ear; hut, on iho contrary, the produce in seed is 
rather diminished than increased by the use of the manure. 
Whenever a stimulating manure is used, the soil should he 
naturally rich, or enriching manure should he applied at 
the same time. It is of no use to whip a horse which has had 
no corn and is half starved; and land which is exhausted 
cannot he made productive by applying lime or ashes, or 
saline substances, which in a richer soil aboundinginliumus 
would have excited the most vigorous vegetation. 

The follow ing particulars of the conversion of peat into a 
rich compost were given by Lord Meadow bank about forty 
years ago, and show that the principles which we have here 
laid down were known to him. 


He recommends taking the peat out of tlic moss some 
lime before it is used, that it may lose a portion of its mois¬ 
ture, and be lighter to carry. It. is then 1o he carted to a 
dry spot, where the compost heap is to be formed. A bottom 
of peat is to be laid six inches deep and fifteen feet wide; on 
this are to be put ten inches of good yard-dung, then six 
inches more peat, and over this four inches of dung, and so 
alternately to the height of four or five feet. The whole 
should then he enclosed all round with a wall of peat, and 
covered wilh the same material. The proportion of fresh 
dung is about seven cart-loads to twenty-one of peat, if the 
weather is mild; hut more dung is required if the weather 
is cold: over this heap ashes or lime may now he spread, in 
tho proportion of a cart-load to twenty-eight of the compost. 
The dung should not have fermented much before it is used, 
and if it is watered with urine or the drainings of adunghill, 
the effect will be more rapid. Animal matter, such us fish, 
refuse of slaughter-houses, and every substance which will 
readily undergo the putrefactive fermentation, will accele¬ 
rate the process, and save dung in the compost. Where 
pigeons’-duug can he procured, a much smaller quantity 
will produce the desired effect. The heap should not he 
pressed down, but left to settle by its own weight. If the 
heat produced by the fermentation is very great, the whole 
heap may be turned over and more peat added to it. This 
will keep up the heat till the whole is reduced to a uniform 
mass of black mould. It may then be put on the land in 
tho same quantity that farm-yard dung would have l een, 
and consequently, by a little labour, four times the quantity 
of manure is produced by the mixture of the peat w ith tho 
dung. It is found that lime is not essential to the forma¬ 
tion of this compost. The fermentation excited is sufficient 
to decompose the tannin and convert it into a soluble ex¬ 
tract. .The fibres, partially decomposed, are reduced into 
vegetable mould, and Ihe whole assumes a uniform and rich 
appearance. A complete chemical change has taken place, 
and the peat, from being very inflammable, is now scarcely 
capable of combustion, and that only in a very great heat. 
There is no better or more economical mode of converting 
peat into a rich manure. In summer the whole process 
may ho completed in eight or ten weeks; in winter it takes 
a longer time; and it may be useful to give the heap an 
occasional lining of fresh dung, as is done with hotbeds in 
gardens to renew the heat. 

Where a great extent of peat-moss venders the improve¬ 
ment of it desirable ‘here are various ways in which it 
may be reclaimed In some places 1 lie peat has been 
removed, and the loam which lay below it was found 
of a very fertile nature. This could only be done on the 
hanks of rivers, into which the peat was floated by means 
of small canals dug through it, and communicating with 
the river. In all other cases the mode adopted lnvs been 
that of draining and consolidating. In draining a peat moss 
the water must noi he let off too rapidly, for in that case 
the surface may become so loose and drv, that no vegeta¬ 
tion can take place in it. If tho water is drained off so as 
to leave two feet of peat dry above its level, this is all that 
is required for a beginning. The best improvement, and 
the most rapid, is produced by bringing sand or gravel in 
sufficient quantity to cover the surface with two or three 
inches of it. This w ill make a beginning of a soil, in which 
potatoes may be planted. At first the surface will not 
bear the wheels of a cart nor the tread of a horse; but in a 
short time a solid crust will he formed, which will increase 
in strength and thickness as cultivation advances. There 
are many fine pastures in Scotland which once w'ero brown 
peat-mosses, oh which it would have been dangerous for a 
man to walk, but which now bear heavy oxen, and seem 
as solid as any pasture on a clay subsoil. Manuring and 
liming are the most effective operations in bringing about 
this great improvement. Potatoes and oats are usually the 
first crops on reclaimed peat-mosses. It is long before they 
become capable of hearing wheat; nor is this crop to be re¬ 
commended at any time, unless there be a good depth of 
soil formed over tho peat. Laying down to glass ns soon as 
a certain degree of improvement has been made, and de¬ 
pasturing with sheep at first and cattle afterwards, tend 
more than any other means to consolidate the surface and 
deepen the mould, which gradually increases by the decom¬ 
position of the tannin in the peut. 

A patent has been lately obtained by Mr. Williams, 
managing director of the Dublin Steam Navigation Com¬ 
pany, for compressing peat into a dense mass, so as to te- 
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scmble coal. It is said to be superior to coal in its proper¬ 
ties of producing heat by combustion, forming an excellent 
charcoal or coke. It is asserted that this charcoal is much 
more combustible than that of wood, and very useful in the 
manufacture of fire-works. Mr. Williams has found that 
with lOcwts. of pit coal and 2^cwts. of his factitious coal, the 
same quantity of steam can ho generated as with 17i cwts. 
of pit coal alone. 

The process is as follows:—Immediately after being dug 
it is triturated under revolving edge-wheels faced with 
iron plates perforated all over the surface, and is forced by 
the pressure through these apertures, till it becomes a spe¬ 
cies of pap, which is freed from the greater part of its 
moisture by a hydraulic press. It is then dried, and con¬ 
verted into coke in the same manner as is done with pit 
coal. The factitious coal of Mr. Williams is made 


by incorporating pitch or rosin melted in a cauldron with 
as much of the peat-charcoal ground to powder as w ill form 
a tough doughy mass, which is then moulded into bricks. 
(Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures.) 

Thu use of peat for fuel is too well known to require 
notice; but it may be interesting to know how peat is made 
in Holland, where it cannot be dug out of the solid moss, 
but is brought up in the form of mud from a considerable 
depth under water. It is raised by means of small strong 
nets, fixed by an iron ring to a long pole, in the manner 
in which canals are cleared of mud. This liquid pout is 
brought in boats to a place prepared for its manufacture, 
which has been levelled as a brick-yard usually is. The 
tut! mud is spread over this 1o the depth of six inches, and 
the water is allowed to drain oil* slowly: when the peat 
begins to dry, men fix boards to their feet and walk over it, 
so as to compress it; and as soon as it will bear cutting, 
it is cut with a spade made on purpose into oblong pieces 
of the usual size of peat, which is about eight or nine inches 
long and five wide; the treading and drying have reduced 
the thickness to about four or live inches. When com¬ 
pletely solid, these peats are set on edge, and afterwards 
stacked loosely, so that the air may pass through them. 
In some places they have sheds, for the purpose of protect¬ 
ing them from rain. They soon become very hard, and burn 
more like wood or coal than the peat which is cut imme¬ 
diately from a solid moss. They give a very great heat, and 
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series of luIters: * Letter. iLady G. O. (kl Portoffallo.’ Like 
his predecessors Baretti, Allien, Byron, and otters, he was 
struck wnh the inferiority ot the Portuguese as a people to 
their opamsh neighbours. Returning to Spain, lie visited 
the southern provinces of that kingdom, and was at Cadi* 
at the fall of the constitutional government in the summer 
of 18*23. lie thou embarked at Cadiz for England, where 
ho met several Italian friends and brother emigrants. In 
1825 he was appointed, together with Count Gninba, by the 
Philhellenic. Committee to convey to Greece the sum of 
60,000/, t he fruits of a loan made for the Greeks. Having 
executed his commission at Nauplia, Pecchio visited Smyrna, 
from w hence he embarked for England. In his short stay 
in the Levant, Pecchio found time to make and record his 
observations, as be had done in Spain and Portugal. Thut 
wus a critical period for the Greek cause, as the Egyptians 
under Ibrahim were carrying everything before them 
in the Murea. Pecchio's account of the affairs of Greece 
was puhli lied in English, with that of other contemporary 
travellers: ‘A Picture of Greece in 1825, as exhibited in 
the Narratives of.James Emmerson, Joseph Pecchio, and 
W. H. Humphrey «,* 2 vols. 8vu. The book was translated 
into French and Gorman. Pecchio's account was after¬ 
wards published separately in the original Italian : ‘Rcla- 
ziono degli Avvenimonti della Grccia.’ 

On his return to England, towards the end of IS25, 
Pecchio repaired to Nottingham, where he gave lessons in 
the modern languages, ami he afterwards removed to an 
academy at. York in the same capacity. Towards the end 
of 1828 lie married an English lady of property, and went 
to reside with her at. Brighton, lie remained for seven or 
eight years in Brighton, where he wrote several works, in 
which he embodied his remarks upon England and the 
English. These remarks are expressed in a spirit of fair¬ 
ness and discrimination rarely found in the accounts of 
England bv foreign writers. 

Pecchio was an observer, and lie was also happy-tempered 
and livelv, a pleasunt companion, and a mail of the world. 
He came to England with prejudices against the country, 
but he took pains to study it, and became strongly attached 
to it. ‘Brought up in the school of Napoleon,* lie .says of 
himself, ‘ dazzled by tlie splendour of his triumphal car and 
the trophies of his half hundred victories, seduced by tho 


form a coal which, when it is shut up in a close vessel to ; benefits which he lud imparted to my own country, I liar- 


stop the combustion, and allowed to cool, hns a considerable j 
resemblance to charcoal. The ashes of this peat contain \ 
very little earth, and are very light and white. They arc j 
abundantly used as a top-dressing for grass and clover on 
light lamls, and for this purpose arc extensively exported 
to the sandy districts in Gucldcrlaud and Flanders. They 
are not so much prized for stiff soils. Dutch peat is u^cci 
as fuel Ibr all the purposes of manufactures, except for 
the forging of iron, for which coals are imported from Eng¬ 
land and the Netherlands. The peat-fens in Holland begin 
to be exhausted, and the fuel is so dear, that it is found 
more economical to import coals from England, which are 
used chiefly in cast-iron stoves. 

PE'CCARY. [Si'id.h.] 

PE'CCIIIO, GIUSEPPE, born at Milan in 1785, studied 
in the college of Somaschi under the w'ell known Father 
Soave, and afterwards proceeded to Pavia to study the law. 
After taking his degree in that university, he returned to 
Milan, and in 1810 was appointed assistant counsellor of 
state for the departments of finances and the interior of the J 
kingdom of Italy. In 1814 he lost his situation, in conse¬ 
quence of the Austrian occupation of Lombardy, a circum¬ 
stance which gave occasion to his work cutillcd ‘Saggio 
Storico sulla Amministrazione Finanziora dell* ex-Regno 
dTtuliadal 1802 al 1814,* which is a useful hook of refer¬ 
ence for the history and statistics of that kingdom. In 1819 
he was appointed deputy to theCongregaziohe, or provincial 
assembly of Milan. In 1821, being seriously implicated in 
the atlcmpt at an insurrection against the Austrian govern¬ 
ment, he was obliged to emigrate. He first went to Swit¬ 
zerland, and from that country to Spain, which was then 
making a second experiment of a constitutional government. 
Pecchio had thus an opportunity of observing the national 
character and 4he spirit of the various political parlies. IIis 
observations on Spain are in the shape of letters, and pub¬ 
lished pnder the following title: ‘Sei Mesi in Ispagna nel 
1821.’ In i 822 he proceeded to Portugal, where the same 
passions and parties were at work, and he likewise recorded 
the impressions which he received in that country in another 
P. C, No. 1083. 


bouiYil in mv heart for many years a feeling of hostility to 
England, before I had an opportunity of knowing and si ti¬ 
dying the country; 1 (L'Annn tniffe nttnecnin rentisei deft' 
J ugh if terra, the last paragraph.) And lie observes, in tho 
same work, iliat the Italian writers of the last*century. Ba- 
reili, Algarotti, Genoxesi, Filangieri, Allicii, and others, 
were all admirers of England, hut that during twenty years 
of war the sentiments of the Italians towards the country 
became changed rather through tho influence of French 
opinions than from national atiimosity. The absolute go¬ 
vernment of Napoleon had succeeded in instilling into the 
rising generation a feeling of dislike to England as a part 
of their education. By daily repeating the words 'enemies 
of the Continent,’‘ tyrants of the sea,* ‘monopolists,* ‘grasp¬ 
ing shopkeepers,’ ‘pirates,* &(\, tho French persuaded 
themselves, as well as their Italian and other neighbours, 
that there was something monstrously horrible in the exist¬ 
ence of England as a nation. Even men of abilities, such 
as Bella, Gioia, Monti, and others adopted the common 
prejudice,‘because they had not. studied English history, 
and had not weighed in even scales the good and the evil 
that England had done to the rest of mankind, and com¬ 
pared them with tho good and the evil lhat other nations 
had also done.’ To his friend Ugoui, ulio hvited Pecchio 
after his marriage to go and reside in France, he answered, 
I should become doubly rich in France as regards my in¬ 
come, but I should be poorer in peace of mind; I should 
lose that sentiment of security which I feel m this strong 
island, and 1 should ini*s the courteous liospilaliH and the 
equanimity of English life, which are to me a full compen¬ 
sation for the unpleasantness of the climate. . . Even 

the view of the neighbouring cemetery in which I shall he 
burie 1 some day is pleasant touie.* (Ugoni, Vita *' Scritti 
di Giuseppe Pecchio , Paris, 1836, p. 50.) When he wrote 
this, Pcccluo had been for some lime suffering fiom a dis¬ 
ease of the chest, which terminated his life in June, 1835. 
His death was calm and resigned, and he was buried in the 
parish churchyard of Hove near Brighton. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Pecchio wrote 

Vol. XVII,—2 Z 
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l t 4 Osservazioni semi-sette* il t*n Esulc suir IngWltorra/ 
being a series of sketchy of Bhglith habits, and manners, 
eaok sketch forming * Separate chapter, and showing the 
shadows a$ well as toe Ugbtsftf English life. The sketches 
era true, humorous, and interesting. Many things strike a 
foreigner, whkdi appear commonplace to a native, but even 
aMtfv* JOftjr tearh from Pecehio’s book to form a more 
jiMitWiritnate of his own country. Among other sketches, 
those of the Country Markets, the Sailors at Wapping, the 
Betrothed, the Young Ladies of England, and the Hoads, 
deserve notice. In a chapter entitled ‘ England the Rcfugo 
of the Oppressed’he describes with much humour the eu- 
gious mixture of emigrants of all countries whom he saw in 
tendon in 1823. 2, * Storia della Economia pubblica in 
Italia,’ 8vo., Lugano, 1820. This is perhaps the most im¬ 
portant of Pccchio’s works. A collection of the Italian 
economists was mado by Custodi, which fills about fifty 
volumes. Pccchio has taken the principal of those writors 
in order of time, and has given a short but clear abstract 
of the works of each. lie has added, first, an introduction 
on the progress of political knowledge in Italy; second, at 
the end of the work a comparison between the English and 
the Italian writers on political economy; and third, a state¬ 
ment of the improvements effected in the various Italian 
states during the eighteenth century, in consequence of tho 
writings of the economists. A more full account of this 
book is given under Political Economy. 3, ‘ Una Ele- 
zione di Mcmbri del Parlarnento in Im'hilterra,’ in which he 
describes a contested election at Nottingham in 1826. 
Like all Pecchio’s sketches, it is true, vivid, aiul entertain¬ 
ing. 4, • Vitadi Ugo Foscolo.’ This biography has been 
noticed under Foscolo. 5, * Storia Crilicu della Poesia 
Ingles©,’ 4 vols. 12iuo., 1834, which he left unfinished; 
besides other minor works, which are noticed in his bio¬ 
graphy by Ugoni. 

PECK, a measure of two gallons, or tho fourth part of a 
bushel. [Bushel.] It is used as a measure of dry goods 
only. 

PECK, FRANCIS, a learned and industrious antiquary, 
was born at Stamford in Lincolnshire, May 1, 1662; and 
was educated in his native town. lie afterwards went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took the degree 
B.A. in 171 o, and M A. in 1727. In 1723 ho was presented 
to the rectory ofGodeby Mail reward in Leicestershire; and 
in 1736 ho received a prehmidal stall in the cathedral of 
Lincoln. His principal works were:—1, 4 The Antiquarian 
Annals of Stamford, in Lincoln, Rutland, and Northamp¬ 
ton Shires,* fob, London, 1727. 2, 1 Desiderata Curiosa.'tho 
first volume of which was printed in folio, London, 1732, 
followed by the second ill 1733, both reprinted in 4to. in 
1770. 3, * A Catalogue of all the Discourses wi it ten both 

for and against Popery in the time of King James II.,* 
4to., London, 1733. 4, ‘ New Memoirs of the Life and 

Poetical Works of Mr. John Milton,’ 4to., London, 1740. 
And 5, ‘ Memoirs of the Life and Actions of Oliver Crom¬ 
well/ 4to., London, 1740. Besides these he published several 
sermons and poems, and, in 1742, his last work, a volume j 
of religious discourses. lie contemplated various other 
works, some of which appear to have been completed, but 
none were ever made public. Among his manuscripts, the 
greater part of which became the property of Sir Thomas 
Cave, Bart., were five volumes in 4to. fairly transcribed for 
the press, entitled ‘ Monasticon Anglicanum.’ These are 
now deposited in the British Museum. Mr. Peck con¬ 
cluded a laborious and useful life, July 1 .), 1743, aud was 
buried in his church of Godcby. 

(Nichols Lit . Anecd. of the Eighteenth Century , vol. 
i., p. 507-521; Chalmers’s Biograph. Die., vol. xxiv., 235- 
2 40.) 

PE'CORA, the name given by Linnseus to his fifth order 
of Mammalia, and thus defined by him in the Systema 
Nature :— 

Lower incisors (dentes primorcs) numerous; no upper 
incisors. Feet, hoofed, bisulcate. Food by plucking up (evel- 
lendo) plants lobe ruminated. Ventricules 4: tne Rumen 
for macerating aiul ruminating; the Reticulum cancellated 
and recipient; the Omaxus manifolded and consuming; 
the Ahommus banded, asco.cent, &c. 

In the body of the work the definition is— 

No upper incisws {dentes primons): six or eight lower 
incl U&, very remote from the molars. Feet hoofed. Mam - 
inguinal. The genera composing the order are GV 
metu ?, Moschus, Cervus f Capra 9 Oris , and Bos. The 


Pecora stand between the orders Olires and Bclliup. [R v - 
minants.1 

PECQUET, JEAN, was born at Dieppe iii 1622. lie 
studied medicine at Montpellier; and while a pupil there, 
in 1647, he made the discovery, for which he is chiefly cele¬ 
brated, of the receptaculura chyli and the thoracic duct. 
[Absorption ; Lymphatics.] rle afterwards went to Paris, 
and continued his researches on the lymphatic system, and 
showed that the lacteals do not, as had been imagined, ter¬ 
minate in the absorbent glands, or the liver, or the spleen, 
but in the receptacle which he had discovered; and that 
their fluid is tlicncc transmitted by the thoracic duct to the 
left subclavian vein. His discovery may be said to have 
put ah end to tho idea long entertained, that the blood was 
formed in the liver, and to have added important confirma¬ 
tion of tho Harveian account of the circulation. Pecquet 
died in 1674. 

PECTEN (Malacology). [Pkctinid.k.] 

PECTIC ACID. PECTIN. The jelly of certain fruits, 
as the currant, gooseberry, &c., is distinguished from 
gelatin, or animal jelly, in containing no azole. Pectic acid 
was first obtained by Braconnot, so mimed by him from 
the Greok pectis ■(irijrrir); and whenever pectin is treated 
with an alkali, pectin acid is formed. As these substances 
are intimately connected, they may he considered together. 

Pectin may be obtained from many fruits by carefully 
expressing their juice, and evaporating it at a temperature 
not above 212°. It may also be procured by adding alcohol 
to recently expressed currant or gooseberry juice ; in a few 
hours a gelatinous substance separates, which is to be 
washed with weak alcohol and then dried; in this state it 
resembles isinglass in appearance, and when immersed in 
cold water it swells like starch. 

Another method has been given for preparing pectin, 
which is tha f of mixing the clear expressed juice of cur¬ 
rants with that of sour cherries, when pectin fulls down; 
the liquid being poured oil’, the pectin is to he washed with 
cold water us long as it comes away coloured. 

Hot water has less action upon dry pectin than cold water 
has; in dilute and boiling alcohol it dissolves slightly; the 
solution however is not very adhesive. Pectiu has no acid 
properties, nor does it render iodine blue like staich. When 
pectin is treated with nitric, acid, it yields oxalic acid and 
mimic acid, accompanied with a trace of a hitler yellow 
matter: hydrochloric acid is rendered of a fine red colour by 
it when ihe\ are heated together, and red Hakes separate, 
which me not soluble in ammonia. Pectiu has also been 
found in the hark of most trees. 

Pertie acid is obtained whenever carbonate of potash is 
added to pectin, but carbonate of soda does not produce this 
ellect, nor does ammonia. Lime-water however partially 
converts pectin into peetic acid. 

Poetic acid is perhaps most conveniently obtained from tho 
carrot; for ibis pm pose the rasped loot is to he washed vvifft 
water, aud pressed, till it ceases to dissolve anything; then 
100 parts of the pressed carrot are to bo boiled in water 
with live parts of bicarbonate of potash; the mot is to be 
again pressed, and the clear solution, which is pedate of 
potash, is to he decomposed by the addition of a solution of 
chloride of calcium, which yields by double decomposi¬ 
tion an insoluble pcctate of lime; this is to be treated 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, which separates the pectic 
acid. 

Pectic acid has the following properties; it is a colourless 
jelly, slightly acid, and reddens litmus paper very distinctly. 
When distilled, it yields a product containing much empy- 
reumatic oil, but no trace whatever of ammonia. 

lt is very little soluble in water, whether hot or cold, and 
the filtered solution acts less powerfully on litmus than tho 
gelatinous add. Although it contains so little of the acid, 
j yet the solution becomes gelatinous when alcohol or sugar 
is added to it; lime or barytes water also occasions precipi¬ 
tation in il. 

When gelatinous pectic acid is gently heated with an 
excess of caustic potash or soda in a platina crucible, a 
brown-coloured solution is soon obtained; and when thus 
evaporated to dryness, the pectic acid is found almost en¬ 
tirely converted into oxalic acid. • 

The neutral pcctates of potash, soda, and ammonia, when 
dissolved in water, arc separated in a gelatinous stale from 
solution by alcohol, sugar, and saline solutions, &c. 

Pectic acid is decomposed by sulphuric acid when they 
are heated together, and nitric acid converts it into muck; 
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and oxalic acid, &c. Most of the stronger or mineral acids 
also decompose the saline compounds of pcctic acid; but 
this is not the case with the greater number of the vege* 
table acids. 

According to Dr. Thomson, pectic acid is composed of— 

Eleven equivalents of carbon . 6G 

Seven equivalents of hydrogen . 7 

Ten equivalents of oxygen • • 80 

Equivalent . *153 

PECTINA'RIA, Lamarck’s name for a genus of Amphi - 
tritidee , Cuvier’s fourth family of his Annelids s Tubi coles, 
the first order of his Annelidas . The Amy hitritidcc of La¬ 
marck form the third family of his division of Sedentary 
Annelith, the others being the Dorsalidm, the Maldanidre, 
and the Scrpulidce. Lamarck’s Amphitritidcc contain the 
genera Peclinaria , Sabellaria> TerebeUa , and Amy hi trite. 

Generic Character. —Body tubicolar, subcylindrical. at¬ 
tenuated posteriorly, having on each side a row of setife- 
rous uipplc-likc appendages: the filaments short and fasci¬ 
culated. The anterior part wide, retuse, oblique, with two 
combs (pcignes) of golden spangles (paillettes) which are 
very brilliant and transverse. Mouth elongated, bilabiated, 
surrounded with short and numerous tentacles. Four pec¬ 
tinated branchiae, situated externally on the second and 
third segment of the body. Tube a reversed cone, mem¬ 
branous or papyraceous, arenaceous, not fixed. (L.im.) 

Cuvier slates that their intestine, which is very ample 
and folded upon itself many times, is ordinarily tilled with 
sand. 

Locality. —The sea-coasts of temperate and warm cli¬ 
mates. 

Example, Peclinaria lletgica. Seas of Europe. 

Lamarck's Peclinaria! are the Amphi ethics of Savigny, 
the Chrysodons of Oken, and the Cist cues of Leach, accord¬ 
ing to Cuvier, who animadverts, not. without justice, on those 
perpetual changes of names, which, lie remarks, are likely 
to end in rendering the study of nomenclature more difli- 
rult than that of facts. 

PECTINIBIIANCIIIA'TA, Cuvier 4 ** sixth order of 
Gastropods. The sexes are separate. The respiratory 
organs consist nearly always of branchiae composed of 
lamellae united in the form of combs, and are concealed in 
a dorsal cavity widely opened above the head. The Cacti- 
nibranchiata are nearly all furnished with turbinated 
shells, the aperture of which is sometimes entire, some¬ 
times notched, sometimes cauuliculated, and most fre¬ 
quently capable of being more or less closed by an oper¬ 
culum attached to the foot of the animal posteriorly. 

This order forms the most numerous division of gastro¬ 
pods, comprehending nearly the whole of the spiral uni¬ 
valves, and many with shells simply conical. Their bran- 
chi®, composed of numerous leaflets or fringes ranged in 
parallel order like the teeth of a comb, are attached, on one 
two, or three lines (according to the genus), to the ceiling 
(plafond) of I lie pulmonary cavity, and which opens by u 
great solution of continuity between the edge of the mantle 
and the body. Two genera only, Cy eta stoma and Ileli- 
cinia, have, in lieu of bvanchi®, a vascular network cover¬ 
ing the plafond of a cavity in other respects similar: these 
are the only genera that respire air directly ; all the others 
respire water. 

All the Pectinibranchiata have two tentacles, and two 
eyes, carried sometimes on particular pedicles, and a mouth 
in the form of a proboscis more or less elongated. The in- 
tromissive organ of the male, attached to the right side of 
the neck, caunot in "general be retracted into the body, but 
is bent back in the branchial cavity, and is sometimes very 
large. [E ntomostomata, vul. ix., Buccinum, p. 454.] ftitu- 
dina alone is able to retract it into a special cavity through 
an orifice pierced at its right tentacle. The rectum ami the 
oviduct of the female creep also along the right side of 
this cavity, and between them and the branchiae is a parti¬ 
cular organ composed of cellules concealing a very viscous 
humour, serving to form a common envelope which encloses 
the eggs, and which the animal deposits with them. The 
forms,of this envelope or nidus are often very complicated 
and very singular. 

Their tongue is anned with small books, and wears down 
the hardest bodies by slow and repeated friction. 

The greatest difference between these animals consists in 
the presence or absence of the canal formed by the pro¬ 


longation of the edgo of the pulmonary cavity of the left 
aide, and whioh is carried ou ty a simitar canal, or by * 
notch in the shell, to enable the animat to respire without 
quitting its shelter. There is also this distinction between 
the genera, that some are without an operculum • the 
species too differ from each other by the filaments, fringes 
and other ornaments which they carry on their head their 
foot, or their mantle. (Cuvier.) For an enumeration of 
the families and genera composing the order, see Malaco¬ 
logy, veil, xiv., p. 317. 

PECTl'NIlLE. Before we enter upon tlio detail of th 0 
genera which it is our intention to notice under this head, 
it will be necessary to lead the student to an inquiry us to 
the organization of the forms composing the tribe. A com¬ 
mon oyster is within the reach of every one, and a scallop 
may be procured by most: but till some knowledge of the 
soft parts contained within the shells is obtained, the ob¬ 
server sees only a molluscous mass fringed with the gills, or 
what is vulgarly termed the beard. A general view of 
the organization of the Pectinidtu will be found in the 
article Conchifera ; and we now proceed to a more minute 
examination of the structure of these Monomyarians. 

‘ Where constant action is not necessary,’ remarks John 
Hunter, in iiis treatise On the Blond, • muscles ulono are 
employed, as in the greater number of moving parts in most 
animals; and where any position is required to be constant, 
and the motion only occasional, from being seldom wanted, 
there elasticity is alone employed for the purpose of con¬ 
stant position, and muscles for the occasional action. Some 
bivalves (as the oyster) have a strong muscle passing be¬ 
tween the shell* for closing them occasionally; but for 
opening them no muscles are made use of, as this is per¬ 
formed by an elastic ligament in the joint of the two shells, 
which is squeezed, when shut, by the contraction of the 
muscle; and when the muscle ceases to contract, the elas¬ 
ticity of the ligament expands il, .so that the shell is 
opened.* 

By this simple but beautiful contrivance the open state of 
the shell, which is nccewuy fur the collection of food and 
the purposes of respiration. &c., become* to the animal a 
condition of repose. In the museum of the Royal College 
of Suigeons in London (Physiological Scries) this adapta¬ 
tion is well seen. No. fir» is the longitudinal section of 
the valves of an oyster, to show the adductor muscle and its 
antagonist the elastic ligament at the hinge, us above de¬ 
scribed by Hunter. (Cat., vol. i.) 

The following experiment is recorded,by Sir'Aulhony 
Carlisle. In a pair of fresh oyster-shells, weighing 3488 
grains, the entire elastic ligament or spring of the hinge 
weighed three grains and a half; the elastic power of this 
spring war, equal to the pressure of three pounds fifteen 
ounces avoirdupois when placed .upon the centre of the flat 
valve, and confined to the area of the insertion of tho val¬ 
vular muscle. ( Hunterian Oration, 1820.) 


No. 623 (of the series in the museum above quoted) ex¬ 
hibits the soft parts of a Scallop {Pccleti maximus, Linn.), 
from which the left lobe of the mantle and the correspond¬ 
ing gills and labial tentacles have been removed to show 
the alimentary canal. The stomach, which is laid open, 
exposes the apertures by which the bile enters. The intes¬ 
tine may he traced through the projecting mass of ova to- 
the apex of that part, where it suddenly returns upon itself;, 
then w inding round the great adductor muscle, it termi¬ 
nates opposite the posterior extremities of the branchiae. A 
bristle is inserted in the anus. 

The respiratory apparatus, together with other organs, is 
very W'ell illustrated in No. which exhibits the soft 
parts of a Scallop (Pccten maxi mas, Linn.) ejected. The 
light mantle-lobe is reflected to expose the branchiae, which 
are seen protected by the mantle on the opposite side. The- 
branchial membrane is very delicate in this species .and is 
supported by numerous close-set horny filaments, along 
w hich the branchial vessels pass. The branchiae are placed 
near the circumference of the shell, and currents of sea¬ 
water are perpetually driven over and through them by tho 
ciliary vibrations, aided by the action of the shell and mantle. 
The large foot of this species is placed between the bronchia*, 
which are four in number, two on each side. A thick 
bristle is inserted ut the mouth, and a smaller one at the 
opposite side of the digestive canal. No. luuu is a similar 
injected specimen, but with the right mantle-lobe wholly 
removed, to show the branchise of that side and their sup¬ 
porting membrane. This is broadest at the posterior end 
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of (lie branchto, and terminates in a point anteriorly, 
wftere the branchiae are lost between the two labial mem¬ 
branes. {Cat) 

Mr. Garner considers the foot of Peden , &c., to bo an 
organ for the prehension of the food, collected by the vibra- 
tile current's near the mouth. It has but one slender 
muscle. The same author observes that it is evident that 
jn the Pccten the labial ganglia are compound; and he 
states that the excretory organs throw off mucus ami 
colouring matter as well as carbonate of lime, which last is 
often found in them in the form of concretions; also uric 
acid. In the Peden a minute orifice leads directly on each 
sido into them. The oviducts likewise enter them. Above, 
each excretory sac leads into a single transverse cavity 
under the pmeurdium. The orifice of the excretory organs 
is generally near the posterior muscle, and the oviduct more 
anterior. The ova are discharged into the excretory organs. 
In iho Cyder the vessels do nut seem to form a gland, but 
throw oft* from their extremities distributed to the mantle 
the calcareous matter to the valves. Garner further observes 
that those Lame/li branch i at a , which, like the common 
mussel, are exposed on the bare locks to the action of the 
sun and air, have the valves fitting to each other most 
exactly, preventing all evaporation. When the valves are 
open at any part, the animal either inhabits deep water, as 
many species of Pec ten, or has the power of burrowing in 
the mud or sand when left dry by the ebb of the tide. 

No. 1 38S in the Museum of the Royal College of Sur- 
eous is prepared principally to exhibit the organ of t- uch. 
t consists of the soft, parts of a Peclen maxim us minutely 
injected. The left lobe of the mantle and curies ponding 
branchito have been removed, showing the fleshy organ 
which protrudes fiom the abdominal surface (the foot). 
This terminates in an expanded disk, which is an organ of 
adhesion, and subservient to motion as well as touch. Nu¬ 
merous small tentacles or feelers are arranged along the 
thickened margin of the mantle; and the sen.-e of touch is 
further exeicised by the highly vascular fimbriated processes 
which extend from each sale of the month, and are called 
the lips. The situation of these bps is indicated by a bristle 
placed in the month. {Cat , vol. iii.) 

A series of highly- finished figures illustrate the organiza¬ 
tion of Pccten in Mr. Garner’s memoir, above alluded to, in 
the second volume of the ‘Transactions of the Zoological 
Society of London* (pi. xix.). Fig. 1 shows the animal of 
Pccten opercuturis, the left valve removed, and the mantle 
turned up. All the parts are most clearly indicated by the 
letters of reference, and the eye-specks noticed in the 
article Conchi/era are well shown in fig. 1 . The stomach, 
intestine, liver, ovary, &c., of Pccten mnximus are exhibited 
in fig. 2. Fig. 3 is one of the ocelli, or eye specks, found on 
tlio margin of the mantle of the same, with its optic nerve 
magnified; and in fig. 1 all the blood-vessels of Pccten 
maximus, executing a set of largo veins, situated upon the 
muscle, into which the veins, which are truncated in the 
figure, enter, are beautifully disj laved. 

The organization of the oyster is altogether lower than 
that of the * Peden. In the former we mbs the well-de¬ 
veloped foot, nor is there any trace of eye-speeks. • The 
shelly case of the oyster,* observes Sir Anthony Carlisle, in 
his eloquent oration above alluded to, ‘is its sole security, 
and a superior delicacy of touch, diffused over the whole of 
the living surfaces, w arns the creature of every danger, and 
bids the closing of the senseless valves. The inward or¬ 
ganization is equally simple with the exterior forms, and 
both are suited to a passive life; for locomotive beings de- 
inanl evidences of distant things,—sometimes to supply 
their wants, and on other occasions to inform them of 
danger ; hut a stationary creature, being doomed to rely on 
its fixed resources, would only be tantalised by evidences 
placed beyond its control.’ Sir Anthony bus described the 
organization of the soft parts in so lucid a manner, that his 
description will be understood by any one who feels an in¬ 
terest ill the subject, and will follow it with the animal be¬ 
fore him. This description w*e proceed to lay before the 
reader in the words of the lecturer, as being more adapted 
to convey clear ideas than auy we could substitute. 

‘The oyster animal,’ says Sir Anthony Carlisle, ‘is 
attached to its shells by a very conspicuous mass of muscle 
and tendinous ligament, which adheres to the centres of the 
insides of the shells ;* and around this middle substance all 
the other living parts are affixed. Between the muscular 
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ligament and the hinge of the shells, the chief hulk of the 
body is situatfc; it occupies the great concavity of the under 
valve, presenting a squared margin opposite to the hinge, 
and a projecting margin along its two sides,—the surfaces of 
the body, which arc placed in contact with the shells, present 
a lace-work of fat, when the animal is in good condition, 
resembling that of the omentum in quadrupeds. The mar¬ 
ginal borders, proceeding alike from the upper and the 
under surfaces of the body, are. gradually extended us they 
advance toward the ed^es of the shells,—and they form the 
outline of tho-e expanded membranes, called tho pallium 
or coverlet (mantle), which occupy the liatted and larger 
portions of the shells, and fold over the water-lungs, termed 
branch ice or gilts. As there are some parts of the animal 
and of its shells which differ on the two sides or borders, it 
becomes necessary to define a right and a left side. If an 
oyster be placed with its concave shell downward, and 
having tho hinge next to the observer, the right and left 

sides will then be determined. The loose folds of (Lie pal* 
limn become united on the right side, nearly opposite to tho 
muscular ligament,—and they form an cut ranee to the in¬ 
terior of tho branching which may be named the branchia* 
porch . When the shells are expanded, the cavity of the 
branchial tube becomes necessarily dilated, and this occa¬ 
sions a rush of water into all the internal proper branchial 
vessels, while the outer surfaces of those gills are floated in 
fresh supplies of water at each opening and dosing of the 
shells. Tiiis simple and effective mechanism of these 
water-bellows is like the other all-wise providings of Omni¬ 
potence.* 

1 At the upper squared end of tho body, the marginal 
borders appear to be glandular, and these, together with a 
middle follicle, seem appointed to form the elastic ligament 
or spring of the hinge. The two anglef of this end of the 
oyster are slightly attached to both the upper and under 
shells, by the upper and under surfaces of these angular ex¬ 
tremities; but those adhesions are not muscular, they are 
merely close contacts, and only occasionally used to make 
the glandular parts touch the elastic ligament of the hinge. 
At the upper end of the body, and on its left side, the mar¬ 
ginal borders are more extended than upon the opposite or 
right side, and the top of this border forms a hood over the 
mouih, where two pairs of leaf like lips are placed, so as to 
direct the casually presented food into the throat. The 
marginal borders on tho left sides descend to form the 
pallium , and they moot and coalesce with those from the 
right sides at the branchial porch . In tho middle, be¬ 
tween the folds of the pallium on the right side, and in 
contact with the central muscle, the terminal intestine 
desc ends, and its opening or anus is situate at the entrance 
of the branchial porch. 

1 The branch m , or proper gills, consist of four equal- 
sized folds, enclosed by the pallium. These branch i to ex¬ 
tend from between the palpi, or lips of the mouth, on the 
lefi side, to the junctions of the pallium, on the right 
side, where it forms the branchial porch. The roots of 
these gills are joined to the insertions of the pallium, 
where its two folds adhere to the central tendon,and by this 
structure a largo branchial cavity is formed, into which tho 
smaller branchial tubes open by tour distinct rows of holes, 
each of them allotted to one plait of the gills. When any 
liquid is forced into the branchial cavity, it spirts out at 
numerous distinct pores along the convex edges of tho gills, 
and these pores severally correspond with the single tubes 
assigned to each plait of the branchiae,—so that the inspired 
water passes from the branchial cavity straight through the 
tubes of the gills into the open space between the folds of 
the pallium, without returning. This water respiration is 
probably a chemical action upon the elements of water 
itself, and not an abstraction of air, because oysters and 
such like animals often reside at extremo depths in the sea, 
where tho pressure upon gaseous mailer would be a physical 
obstacle.’ 

‘The heart of the oyster is seated within a free space 
which is bounded by an arch of the body, formed between 
the great valvular muscle and the mass which is occupied 
by the liver and stomach. Tw*o remarkable circumstances 
belong to this heart:—its contained fluid or blood does not 
coagulate spontaneously, and it holds in solution the same 
proportion of sea salt with the surrounding water. The 
muscular flesh of the ventricle of the heart is soft and 
tender, like that of an incubated chick in its first stage. 
The auricles are of a black colour throughout their tissue* 
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—a peculiarity nut easy to be explained. The arterial and 
venous systems resemble those of the whole tribe of mollus¬ 
cous Acephala ; but the singularities of each species aro 
difficult to be traced, because the vessels are too delicate to 
admit gross injections, and those of more rellned composition 
are apt to pass out of the vascular tubes, and by extravasa¬ 
tions to spoil their distinctness. 

'Within the body are tho stomach and liver, occupying 
its principal bulk. The stomach consists of a sinuous 
cavity, subdivided by alternate projections and clefts, 
adapted A each other, and in those spaces I have generally 
found a detached piece of cartilage, whoso office may be that 
of assisting in the trituration of tho food, bemuse the in¬ 
terior of the stomach itself presents similar cartilaginous 
projections. The intestine is a simple tube coiled round 
the stomach arid the liver; it begins at the lower and left, 
end of the stomach, and terminates at the branchial porch; 

it is tinned with umber coloured bile throughout its course. 

The liver is the most conspicuous and the largest of all the 

glandular organs assigned to this tribe of animals; it every¬ 
where surrounds tho stomach, and by obvious pores dis¬ 
charges its bile into every space of that cavity, colouring the 
contents of an umber-brown hue. Externally, the liver 
exhibits a regular series of equalized granules, which 
may be shown by boiling the animal, and then tearing off 
its loosened exterior covering. The inward structure pre¬ 
sents arborescent vessels, which converge into the excretory 
ducts as they approach the stomach. It is worthy of no¬ 
tice, that the minute vessels of the liver, in all these crea¬ 
tures, assume an acinulcd or grape-1 ike figure, similar to 
that which is common to all the higher orders of animals. 
Both the surface of the animal in contact with the con¬ 
cave and that in contact with the Hut shell present 
similar parts, and the cavity for lodging the heart is equally 
exposed to the inner surface of each shell. A cone shaped 
extension of the body winds along the left side of the mus¬ 
cular ligament ; it has a tubular cavity, which communi¬ 
cates with the alimentary passages; it resembles the re¬ 
productive parts in the scallop,and is an obscure likeness of 
the foot in some other Acephala.' 

‘Oisters are considered to be perfectly androgynous. . . . 
They are viviparous, and their young are found within the 
tracheal passages, and between the folds of the coverlet, 
during the mouths of June and July, in this climate.* In 
its first state, the oyster exhibits two seuiiorbicular films 
of transparent, shell, which are continually opening and 
closing at regular intervals. The whole brood are associated 
together, by being involved in a viscid slime, and in that 
state called “ The Spat.” It being common among vivipa¬ 
rous animals of this kind to have tlieir spawn posited in con¬ 
tact with the lungs, the involving slime serves as the first 
nutriment, and we may infer that the foetal food, so in¬ 
fluenced by the gills, is at the same time a respiratory supply 
to the imperfectly formed young/ 

* The brain or substance principally concerned with sen¬ 
sibility is small in proportion to the bulk of an oyster. It 
consists of two minute detached nodules or ganglions, each 
having a few slender nervous fibrils passing in radii to the 
neighbouring parts; the largest gangliou is affixed to the 
gullet, showing that the chief preserving sense is given to 
test the articles of food/ 

Sir Anthony Carlisle further informs us that the body of 
the oyster is entirely covered by one continuous membrane, 
which extends to the margins of the pallium, and embraces 
within its folds all the vessels and parts belonging to that 
apparatus. Several transparent aiborescing blood-vessels 
are placed between this outer membrane and the substances 
of the body, and on the pjilpi or lips. The marginal bor¬ 
ders of the pallium are not attached to the shells, but they 
occupy the whole range of their inner circumferences, and 
are moveable towards the edges of the shells or retractible 
at discretion. Two arrangements of muscle appear along 
the loose borders of the pallium ; one set of muscular fibres 
form a longitudinal band of several lines in breadth, and 
this serves to gather up and shorten the outline of the pal¬ 
lium when it is retracted; the other is a scries of muscles 

• Sir Anthouy ranmrks th.it it is questionable whither any animnl pasHwc* 
the capability of imprcKiiitiu? itself, end adduces reasons for tho doubt. Hut 
where both ihe male and fentiilo ortf ms are perfectly developed in the same 
Individual, and that individual is a llxture. we do not hee the difficulty. Plants 
under such ctruumsUuces are capable of reproducing the species; and unless 
the male influence be sHppo cd to pervade the ambient wnter, a supposition 
Mqulriug the presence or man> iudivluu«ls, we do not sec how s\ fixed unUro- 
lyiioua auiraal is to be impregnated bv external aid. 


passing from tho margin and radiating towards the great 
central muscle. 

• The muscular parts of these radiated muscles* con¬ 
tinues Sir Anthony, ■ extend a few lines within those of 
the longitudinal bands; they are obviously retractors, or 
opponents to the marginal protrusions of the pallium,—and 
each bundle of their muscles is attached to a small temlon. 
These tendons form a lace-work by lateral junctions with 
each other, until the whole aro collected into two principal 
cords, which ure converged together, and finally inserted 
into the left sides of the central muscular ligament. This 
plexus of tendons resembles that of the extensors of il.e 
human lingers, but their subdivisions in tho oyster consist 
of several series, and those which are joined to the muscles 
are exceedingly multiplied. From observing the living 
oyster, it is evident that these radiated muscles aro excited 
to contract, when touched, and that each stimulated purl 

hauls lip a took of the? border of the pallium, ami by a con¬ 
tinuity with adjacent tendons, every lunched point moves 

and excites similar neighbouring and allied muscles, so as 
to withdraw a larger portion of the pallium from annoy¬ 
ance. The use of all these arrangements appears to be for 
the protection of the living animal, since the iirifnlde mus¬ 
cular borders of the pallium are not only adapted to with¬ 
draw themselves from hurtful impressions, hut by pulling 
the associated tendons against the central muscle, it be¬ 
comes likewise excited, and immediately do es tlm valves.' 

\long tho borders of cadi told of tho pallium, and pro¬ 
jecting from both edges of their margins, are two rows of 
papillic, which arc sometimes to bo seen distended with 
water, and at other tunes they are collapsed into a fringe- 
like substance. In tho distended stale, these papilla*, nr 
nipples, often eject water from a pore at tin? point of each, 

! and then collapse. The mesenteric parti-ms of tl /al¬ 
lium are fixed to the central muscle and tendon ; they each 
consist of two plates of the general investing membrane, 
and they embrace the tendons of the ladiated marginal 
muscles. Between these membranous plates there are 
non-adhering spaces, like those between tin* / in and ilura 
maters of the human brain, and from being occasionally 
found distended with water, they have been, as / believe, 
falsely called ''absorbing voxels.” These spaces appear to 
be truly cellular, and not continuous tubr*. for they com¬ 
municate with each other laterally, and thus resemble the 
tubular cells of the corpus spongiosum penis , just liofnio 
they are converted into veins. Tho u-o of the cellular 
structure of these mesenteric membranes is, to protrude tin; 
margins of the pallium by the force and direction of in¬ 
jected water; for when tin; mesentery of tho pallium is so 
distended, tins fringed borders are pushed to the* margins of 
the shells. This action is more directly manifested m tin* 
syphon of tho Pholas Dactyl us. A dingy green colouring 
matter appears irregularly dispersed through the larger 
convex ranges of the Jimbrite, and it appears to he the same* 
as tho tinging substance of the scales belonging to tho 
upper or fiat shell. Papillae exactly similar to ilm-o of tin* 
oyster may be seen in tho syphons of Phnlmb's, in tlm 
fresh-water mussel, in Act ini re, and in several other w-V- 
lusca . The outer surfaces of the pallium arc occasionally 
found adhering, at uncertain places, to tho inside of tin* 
shells; but tins cohesion depends wholly upon close con¬ 
tact, and it only happens where the shell is undergoing 
repair, or where it is augmenting; in no instance does the 
substance of the pallium mingle with the shelly materials. 
[Shell ] 

Plctkns. 

Pectcn. (Lamarck.) 

Animal subrotund, not thick; lobes <1 ,ac mantle very' 
delicate, disunited throughout, thickened on the hord -is, 
and furnished with many rows of tlesliy cilia, between which 
are regularly disposed a scries of smooth ocuhforn tub r- 
clf.s ; branchia* large, decomposed into detached filament'.; 
the small foot dilated at its extremity; mouth ratlmr huge, 
oval, surrounded with projecting and deeply cut lijn. and 
furnished on each side with a pair of triangular palp-, trun¬ 
cated at their extremity. (Deshaycs.) 

Generic Character.--Shell free, regular, inequivalve, 
auriculatcd; lower margin transverse, stiaBht: umhoues 
contiguous. Hinge toothless; cardinal pit entirely inter¬ 
nal, trigonal, and receiving the ligament. (L.iii.) • 

Geographical Distribution. — The Pectens are widely 
diffused, and species are to be found in the seas of most 
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climales. Though there is a general similitude in the shells 
of fill the numerous species which at once shows to what 
genus the animal belongs, the varieties of fortn and colour 
u.c infinite, and the species are in many instances very difli- 
cult to be defined, though the eye of an acute observer will 
at once determine differences which the pen cannot convey 
without so the difficulty, if it succeed in making the differ¬ 
ences understood at. ail. The colours of some are most 
vivid and beautifully variega ted, whilst those of others again 
are sombre. The shells of some are stout and heavy, of 
others light, and some arc nearly as transparent as glass 
(Pectan vitraits. Gray,* and Pacten vitreus , Kmg, for ex¬ 
ample). The depths at which they have been hitherto 
found range from the surface to twenty fathoms. Pec ten 
vitreus (Kmg), which occurred everywhere in the Strait of 
Maualliaens, was found attached to the leaves of Fuatsgi- 
ganteus, and formed, with other mollusks, the food of the 
s>earner or racehorse duck (Micmpteri brack t//; torus and 
Putachnnictts). r l he b ittoms haunted by the Pectens have 
been found to be sand' sandy mud, and mud. 

Ulititij to J/aw. —As i.u article of food the genus is gene¬ 
rally useful. On mu own southern coasts, where the sea is 
prodigal of its contributions to the table, Pectens aie con¬ 
sidered a delicacy, and when well treated by a good cook 
make a rich and sapid ti'-h. as might he expected from the 
name of them when so prepared, 4 Quins.* The St. James’s 
Cockle Shell, Pacten Jacubrcus, was formerly the badge of 
the pilgrim who had been to the Holy. Land. 

Lin use us separated this extensive genus, that is, the 
Pectens properly so called, into three sections:—1. The 
auricnlated equilateral Pectens. 2. The Pectens with one 
auricle eihato spinous within. 3. (Including Lima) Pectens 
with their valves more gibbous on one side than on the 
other. Of the iiist of these, Par// u JacohrPtts and Par tan 
Plcttrnnarfas are examples ; of the m emid, Pacten IhUittm , 
the well known Ducal Mantle of collectors; and of the 
third, Pact iH as flu r trims and Jasciata , Linn. 

Lamarck divided the genus into two sections only:—Ihe 
first, containing the species with the auricles equal or nearly j 
equal ; the second consisting of those which have the * 
nui icks unequal. The species cited as examples of the first ■ 
and second divisions of Linmeus will servo as illustrations | 
of this arrangement. j 

M. do Blmnvillc separates the Pectens into four sub* ! 
divisions: —1. {Lav Pahrines) those species which are very i 
mcquivalve; tin* left valve being very Hat {Pacten Jueoherus, j 
“ic.). 2. (Las Sofas) Kquivalve species which do not gape 

(Pacten P/anmnratcs ). 3. Species whose two valves arc 

nearly equally concave, but the light rather the least, and 
having its inferior auricle less wide than that of the left, so 
as to produce a sort of notch, for the passage of the byssus, 
as he thinks (Pavlinas gihbns and gluber). *1. Species with 
striae parallel to their border ( P. orbicularis , fossil). 

Mr. G. lb Sowerby makes the divisions live:—1. Both valves 
convex, equal or nearly in size ( Pactan turgidus). 2. One 
valve Hat, the other deep or convex (P. Jacobean v). 3. Both 
valves rather convex, not meeting all round (P. P/euro- 
jtcctes). Both valves convex, but unequal in size (Pec- 
tines bifrous and auranliuaus ). o. Irregular, apparently 
adherent by the outside, but only taking the form of what¬ 
ever it is attached to in consequence of being close pressed 
to it ( Pcien Pusio , Ilinmtes). 

The same author states his belief that all the Pectens are 
attached by a byssus, although it is seldom observed, even 
in the living specimens. lie accounts for this circumstance 
however by supposing that their attachment bv the byssus 
is very slight, add he relates that he has seen them attach¬ 
ing i heir threads by means of their small and slender foot. I 
Many of the Pectens, ho adds, have a row of small sharp 
teeth on that side of the shell under the car which forms a 
part of the sinus for tho byssus. He had in a previous 
number of his Genera stated his certainty that Lima is 
attached by ahyssus, hut, as far as he could ascertain, Pacten 
is not. (Hce Lima, post.) 

The following examples will illustrate the genus: — 

Pecten Jitcnbrcuw— Shell inequivalve, rather ilattened 
above, with from fourteen to sixteen augulated rays; those 
of the lower valve longitudinally sulcated. Often agreeably 
variegated. 

• Mr. Gray’ii Pretax vitreus , which has tho priori tv, was published in tho 
Appcmlix to Captain Carry's ' Voyage* (1*24 ). among" tho Riiim.il* which wore* 
found nithin tho Arctic Circle. It is stunulh, and different from Captain King’s 
J*. vitreus. 


PEC 


Locality .—The seas of Europe. (Fossil in Italy.) 



Pfftoii .liioobr 


Pertan Pfeuronacles .—Shell subequivalve, lather thin, 
smooth externally, somewhat convex on both sides. 

This species has the upper valve always coloured, gene¬ 
rally reddish or rich reddish brown, and the lower one 
white, whence its name. In the inside of the valves are 
projecting, radiated, somewhat distant ribs. 

Locality .—East Indian Seas. (Fossil in France, at St. 
Paul Troi's Chateaux, department of Drome.) 



P*»cten Plcnrnuocten. 


Pacten gihbns .—Shell subequivalve, ventricose, turgid, 



t Aston Gittms. 
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red, with from 20 to 22 convex rays, which are somewhat 
rugose at their sides and interstices. 

Locality ,—The Atlantic and American oceans. 

Pecten orbicularis ,—Shell suborbicular, depressed, rather 
convex, with transverse concentric striae on one valve, the 
other valve smooth; no rays. (Fossil: England—Wiltshire, 
Devizes; Sussex, chalk formation; France—Coulaines, 
near Mans. Approaching Pecten Pleuronectes .) 



Pecten Orbicularis. 

The recent species are many, and the fossil species are 
probably more than the recent. ! 

Fossil Pectens. 

M. Deshayes, in his Tables, gives the number of living 
snecios as G7, and that of the fossil (tertiary) as GO, of which j 
Pcctines JaCobceus, Lauren lit, Pleuronectes, opercular is, 
inflexus, varius, oniatus, coarctafus, Hruei , Dumasii, dis- 
I'tns, Pusio, and undos us, are recorded by him ns species 
found both living and fossil (tertiary). The form is found 
fossil in must of the strata from the crag to the oolitic series 
inclusive. 


Hinmtes Pusio {Pecten Pusio — P. distnrtus of some) being 
the last. The same author, in his Genera, speaking of JK 
Pusio, says, |Irregular, apparently adherent bv the outside, 
but only taking tbo form of whatever it is attached to in 
consequence of being close pressed to it. This has gene¬ 
rally been thought to belong to the SpondyfidtP, and has 
been named Hi unites by Defiance. We* lv.no however 
proved it to be a Pecten. See Zmd. Jnurn .’ 

M. Rang notices IP unites as fossil only. 

M. Deshaves, in his last edition of Lamarck, thus defines 
the genus:— 

Animal unknown. 

Shell oval, irregular, adhering by the right valve, inequi- 
valve, Kubequilatcral, perfectly closed; its upper part termi¬ 
nated cm each side by auricles similar to those of Pectens; 
cardinal border straight, toothless, prolonged with ago into 
a small heel (talon); ligament thick, contained in a narrow 
and very deep gutter (goultiere). 

M. Deshayes then proceeds to observe that the genus 
Hinnifes forms one of the intermediate links serving to 
connect the Pectens to the Spnndyli and Oysters, but that 
it has more analogy with the last than with any others of 
tlie same family. The shells forming the genus are, he 
says, irregular, inequivalve, and adherent by the right 
valve, which is generally larger and deeper than the oilier. 
Its summit (umbo) is sufficiently regular, which indicates 
that in its youth the shell has more regularity. The 
greater part of the lower surface is very irregular, and exhi¬ 
bits a large adhering surface. The upper \alve is tlatlcnod, 
more regular, and presents striie, or longitudinal furrows, 
! which are more or less numerous and scaly according to the 
| species. The hinge is nearly similar to that of the Pectens; 


The number of recent species, including that which be- j 
longs to the genus Hinnile v given in Desliayes’s edition of j 
Lamarck, js only 151, and that of the species fossil only is j 
art. The e numbers appear to be below the mark, allowing j 
lor varieties recorded as species (such as P. Pusio, Lain., 
which that zoologist eonsideis to he only an impoverished 
variety of P. verius), for some recent species (P. nitre us, 
(hay, P. vi/reus. King, and P. Indians . De&»h. t and eight 
species recorded by Mr. G. 15. Sowerby from Mr. Cuming’s 
collection in ZooL Prnc., Is3.» f for example) are not in¬ 
serted. Then of fossil species we find, for instance, 
no mention of Pecten Dcshaysii or P. LyeJli (Lea), nor 
of P. rompositus, P. Milferii, and P. Slut, khuriauus, noted 
in Dr. Futon's Systematic and Strufigraj hietd List of Fos¬ 
sils (below the chalk), and figured in his excellent memoir.* 
For fossil species, the reader is further referred to Min . 
Con. ; Mantell's Tabular Arrangement nf the Organic Re¬ 
mains of the County of Sussex (‘ Geol. Trans.,* vol. iii., i 
‘hid senes); Phillips’s illustrations of the Geology of York - ! 
shire; and Lonsdale’s memoir On the Oolitic District of 
Rath (* Geol. Trans.,* vol. hi., 2nd series); Lea's Contribu¬ 
tions to Geology ; Von Buch's Petrifactions Recueillies en 
Amcrique (fob, Berlin, 1830); and the works of Knurr and 
Gold fuss. 

IIinnitks. (Do fra n ce.) 

Mr. G. B. Sowerby, in his paper ou Hi unites , in the 4 Zoo¬ 
logical Journal 1 (vol. iii.), says, ‘The examination of a num¬ 
ber of specimens of three or four decidedly congeneric 
species have conducted me to the results which will be ex¬ 
plained in the following observations: —First, I must inform 
naturalists that one of our commonest British shells, to 
which neither M. Defiance nor Mr. Gray has referred, 
belongs to this genus, namely, Pecten Pusio of some, P. dislor - 
tus of others. The singular manner in which this shell almost 
constantly becomes pressed to and takes the shape of the 
substances to which it adheres, and the extremely rare oc¬ 
currence of an opportunity of observing its byssus, may have 
given rise to the idea of its being adherent by its outer 
surface to those substances, whereas the contrary is really 
the case, us is proved by the very young specimens which 
never have any appearance of adherent oulcr surface. The 
same circumstance occurs in the shells called Hinniies by 


it is accompanied on each side by short ears, which are 
nearly equal and very close, so as to trace no passage for a 
bt/ssus. The cardinal border is straight, thicker llum in ihe 
Pectens; the gutter of the ligament is uni'll narrower, 
much deeper, and more prolonged superiorly, which gives it 
some resemblance to that of Pedum; in age the cardinal 
border oilers a plane oblique surface, comparable to that of 
Pedum and Spondyfus, and which is not remarked in the 
Pectens. The muscular impiessimi is \cry large and 
rounded, and the pallial impression, as in Spondylus, is 
very much approximated to it. A small number of species 
j only belonging to the genus is as yet known, and a single 
j living species ( tlinnites si nuns us, Desk.; Pecten sinuosns, 

1 Lam.; P. Pusio , Pennant, Sow.; Ostrea sinuosa, Gmel., 
M.iton, and Racket!) has been recorded. 

The fossil species, foui or five in number, come from the 
tertiary beds of France and Italy. 

Thus far M. Deshayes. Mi G. lb Sowerby, in Ins me¬ 
moir ill the ‘Zoological Journal' above alluded to, describes 
another recent, species, Jlinnitcs cnrallinus , from the e.d* 

I lection of the late lamented Dr. Goodall. prevent «*f Eton. 
The specimen, when Mr. Sowerby wrote, bad been lately 
brought to England from the eastern coast of Africa. S an 
Serf ul(P and a Balanus were attached h» it. 

Example, Hinnile v siuiinsus. 1\etcn Pusio of authors. 

Description.—Shell ovale, unequally sinuous valie¬ 
gated with brownish orange and white, and marked with 
numerous very narrow’, ?t rim form, and scabrous rays. 

Locality. —The British Ocean and Butisli Channel. 



M. Defranco: Mr. Gray’s ignorance of it has undoubtedly 
been the cause of leading him to describe them as adhe¬ 
rent by their outer surfaces, and not by a bytsus/ &c. Mr. 
Sowerby then proposes an amended generic character for 
Ilinnites (fam. Peetinidrc), in which lie describes the shell 
adhering by u uyssns, and gives a list ot five species, 

• 'Observations on M>m« ol the Strata between the Chalk Oxford Oolite 
bi tlm Mouth-Last of Ltighuid,' by W illuim Henry lotion, N.U., r.RA, «c. 
{Trans. Owl. SvC., 2nd eerier, vol. Iv.) 


lllnnHoa hmuohus. 
a, outside of under valve. 

Lima. (Drug.) 

Generic Character .—Animal oval, having *!•<* lo >es ot 
the mantle separated nearly throughout .h'*:r extent, larg o* 
i than the valves of the shell, and turned inwards t-e rein cr- 
; bant en dedans); this part of the bolder is wide, and fui- 
| nished throughout its extent with numerous tentacular, 
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elongated, and annulatcd cirrlii. Branchiae rather large, 
equal, and separated (Gcarlfas); foot cylindrical, vermiform, 
rather club-shaped, and terminating in a small sucker 
(vcniouse), by means of which the animal can fix itself to 
submatine bodies; no byssvs; buccal aperture oval, fur¬ 
nished with large foliaceous lips, terminated on each side 
by triangular and obliquely truncated labial palps. (Des- 
hayes.) 

Shell longitudinal, subequivalve, auriculated, rather gap¬ 
ing, on one side of the valves; umbones distant (6cart6cs), 
their internal facets inclined inwards. Ilinge toothless. 
Cardinal pit partly external, receiving the ligament. 

Among the observations of Lamarck on this genus, we 
find him remarking that here the peculiar notch on the 
lower valve is no longer to be found; a simple separation 
(ccartemcnl) between the valves gives place to a sufficient 
lateral opening, and the pit which receives the ligament is 
become wider and more internal. Thus the Lima? have 
necessarily a great relationship to the Pectins, whence many 
authors have confounded them in the same genus. Lin- 
•nmus, considering only the want of cardinal teeth in these 
shells, arranged them among his oysters; but their free 
regular and nearly equivalve shell requires their separation 
from the oysters, as the separated umbones and the cardi¬ 
nal pit of the Lima? make it necessary to distinguish them, 
us Bruguidrc did, from the Pectens. 

Lamarck concludes by noticing their colour, which is 
nearly always white, and by observing that the animal 
seems to be furnished with a loot fitted for spinning a 
byssus. 

M. Dcslinycs, in tlio last edition of Lamarck, states bis 
opinion that Lima is a genus which well deserved to be m.- 
paroled from its congeners in the family of Peclwidfc. 
Not only, says M. Deshayes, lias it no byssus, but its man 
tie, like the shell, gapes much, and the large re-entering 
edge of* the former is furnished with a great number of 
vermiform flexible teutaciihi, which seem formed, like the 
antenna? of insects, of gradually decreasing articulations. 
Between these tentacles there are no tubercles with smooth 
surfaces similar to those of the Pectin*, the Spondyli, and 
the Pi-da. The foot has a particular form, recalling to 
the observer that, of Lunina or Lnripes ; it is elongated, 
narrow, cylindrical, and rather thickened at its free extre¬ 
mity, whore it terminates in a sort of sucker, which, accord¬ 
ing to the observations of M. Quoy, serves to fix the animal 
upon solid bodies even of the most smooth surface. The 
mouth is placed between two lips comparable to those of 
Pinna; ihey are foliaceous, descend upon the lateral parts 
of the body, and terminate on each side in a pair of labial 
palps, which aro truncated and triangular. The brunehito 
are rather large and equal. Those on one side arc sepa¬ 
rated from those on the other by a rather wide space, in 
which may be easily perceived tho adductor muscle, oil the 
posterior face of which the anus terminates. This muscle 
seems more extensible than in the greater part of the mol- 
hisks of the same class. When it is not contracted, the 
valves are widely opened, and the animal has the power of 
impressing on it frequent and sudden contractions, the ra¬ 
pidity of which is facilitated by the extreme elasticity of 
the ligament of the valves. By means of these reiterated 
contractions the animal can liutter in the water, to use the 
happy expression of M. Quoy, and one must run after it to 
catch it among the coials or in the shallows where it dwells. 
M. Deshayes concludes that from this remarkable union of 
characters it might be possible for zoologists to decido upon I 
forming of this genus a small family distinct from the Pec- j 
tens, but placed in their neighbourhood. j 

The power of fluttering through the water is possessed 
by suine of the Patens, perhaps all. [Conchiffra, vol. 
vii., p. 433.] With regard to the absence of byssus, Pr. 
Turtou, some years ago (I82t>), in his description of lima 
tencra, remarked that he had dredged Up half a dozen living [ 
specimens of various sizes in the British Channel, and stated 
that they had no byssus attached to them, nor had Lima 
Loscombi wlltfn taken alive. 

Geographical Distribution .—This form is widely distri¬ 
buted. and is generally found in the seas of warm and lem- 

J >erate climates, where it has been taken at depths ranging 
rom tho surface to thirty fathoms. 

Mr. Garner remarks that in the heart of Lima there are 
two ventricles, tho rectum passing between them. 

Tho recent species are not numerous. M. Deshayes, in 
bis Tables, gives the number as 8. In his last edition of 


Lamarck, the number of recent species is only 6, but this 
seems to be below the mark; for instance, neither Lima 
tencra (Turton) nor Lima Loscombi is there noticed 
Lima tenera (Chemn.) is quoted as a variety of L.gla - 
ciafis . 

Example, Lima squamosa . 

Shell oval, depressed, clipped as it were anteriorly, white; 
ribs squamous, rough as a file; bingo oblique, margin 
crenated. 

Locality .—Seas of America. 

There is a variety which has tho scales less numerous. 



Lima squamosa. 


| Fossil Limso. 

■ The number of fossil species noted in the tables of M. Dos- 
buyes are 13 (tertiary), and the following species are recorded 
as living and tertiary, Lima ? in/lata . squamosa , linguatula, 
and nivea. In the last edition of Lamarck the number is 
I*. This seems to be too small. Neither Lima se.misul - 
rata nor L . subovalis , for instance, figured in Dr. Fittoil’s 
memoir above alluded to, from Blackdown, appears among 
he species. 

We are not aware of any Lima? found below the lias, 
though the form occurs in it (ex. L. antiquota *) and in the 
j inferior oolite; nor do wo know of any recorded from the 
London clay, though some occur in the calcaire grosser 
and in the corresponding Italian beds. 

Pedum. (Lam.) 

Generic Character.—Animal oval, oblong, flattened, hav¬ 
ing the lobes of the mantle open throughout their circum¬ 
ference, thickened on their edges, and furnished on this 
part with many rows of tentacular cirrlii, and, at regular 
distances, tubercles with smooth surfaces. A pair of large 
branchi© descending on each side to the edge of the lower 
border of the mantle; abdominal mass stnull, having ante¬ 
riorly and high up a small vermiform foot, and at its base 
a silky byssus of some size; mouth oval, having on each 
side a pair of labial triangular palps. (Deshayes.) 

Shell inequivalve, subauriculate, lower valve gaping; 
umbones unequal and distant. Hinge toothless; ligament 
partly external, inserted in an elongated canaliform pit, 
which is hollowed out in the internal wall of the umbones. 
Lower valve notched near its posterior base. (Latn.) 

Tho animal is described and figured by MM. Quoy and 
Guimard, in the ‘ Zoology* of the Voyage of the Astrolabe , 
and has as M. Deshayes observes, much analogy to that of 
the Pectens and Spondyli. According to MAI. Quoy and 
Gaimard, the form is assimilated to that of the shell. The 

bes of tho mantle are separated throughout their circum¬ 
ference, except in the width of the upper border, which is 
very short; the edges aro thickened and furnished with a 
great number of fine unequal tentacles, between which ap¬ 
pear, at equal distances, small smooth tubercles, similar to 
those described by Puli and others in the Pectins and 
Spondyli . The branch i© are large, nearly equal, and de 
scend between tho lower borders of the mantle; those on 
tho one side are separated from those of the other by a flat¬ 
tened space, which is rather wide, and forms the anterior 
and lower part of the body of the animal. At the lower part 
of this space is seen a small vermiform foot, at the base of 
which is a rather large yellowish byssus which is silky and 
has a nacreous appearance. Behind the foot is the mouth, 
which is oval, and furnished on each side with a pair of 

* Not mentioned in the last edition of Lamarck. 
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triangular short palps, fixed by one of the sides of the tri¬ 
angle and free otherwise; they are striated like the hrancdiiir 
which they touch. The mantle on the right, side presents 
at its superior and anterior part a notch in confurniity with 
that of the shell tor the passage of the byssus. The single 
adductor muscle is placed towards the upper .and posterior 
part of the animal, the anus passes behind it, aud termi¬ 
nates at the summit of a small appendage floating between 
the branchiae. 

The only example known is Pedum Spondyloideum^ 

DescriptionShell ovato-cuueiform, planulato; whitish 
tinged with red or purplish, especially near the lunbonos; 
the upper valve flat and striated longitudinally; the lower 
valve largest, with the lateral edges turned up and raised 
above those of the upper valve. 

There is a smaller variety, much more round, and gene¬ 
rally more delicate. 

Locality .—Bast Indian Seas (Isle of France, &c.). MM. 
Quoy and Gaitnard found the species at the island of Vani- 
koro, where it was abundant, living partially encased in 
Madrepores, especially Astrcacc. M. Quoy is of opinion that 
it is capable of hollowing out the holes in which it is found 
for itself, and he found young and old individuals burrowed 
in the same mass of Madrepore proportionally to their size. 
M. Deshayes suggests whether the animal having first at¬ 
tached itself to the coral, the growth of the latter may not 
partially envelop the shell. 



Plicatula 9 Spondyfas, &c. will be treated of under the 
title SpoNDYLiD.fi. We now shall diaw the attention of the 
reader to those more rough forms, most of which Linncous 
included in his fourth section. 

Oyhtkrs. 

Gryphnoa (Lam.), fossil principally. 

Exogyra (Say), fossil only. 

These two generally arc so established in fossil catalogues, 
that it may be convenient to retain their names; hut we 
agree with Mr. G B. Sowcrby and M. Deshayes, that, phy¬ 
siologically considered, they ought to be abandoned. Mr. 
Soweibv, in his ‘ Genera,* remarks that the particular points 
upon which Lamarck depends fur his distinction between 
the Oysters and Gryphaw are, 1st, the apparent regularity 
of the latter; 2nd,'their being scarcely if at all attached; 
and 3rd, the generally large, involute, spiral umbo of the 
lower valve. To the first Mr. Sowerby answers, that though 
the Gryphcecc are in general apparently more regular than 
the Ostr9ez\ they cannot bo considered as regular shells, 
aud that they are moreover very variable; secondly, the 
Gryphetce, as well as all other 0.9 /rasp, are attached by the 
umbo of the larger and concave valve, and this particularly 
in the young state (in which state*in fact it is impossible to 
distinguish between one and the other); moreover both be¬ 
come free as they advance in size; and if the Gryph&cr 
are then apparently moio regular, it is because in their 
young state they have lived in situations where they could 
only become attached to small regular objects, while the 
Ostrfi€V % having lived in more rugged and irregular situations, 
and necessarily remaining attached for a longer time, have 
P. t?.. No. 1084. 


partaken more of the regularity of IItcii* \\dtl\Q & 
•Indeed,' adds Mr. Sowcrby, 4 ihciv is sufficient dYlufOCB 
that an oyster, when by a;:y chance it becomes v.ttachdd to 
a small smooth object, where il is e.miparalively free, be¬ 
comes also regular m the same degree: thirdly, we cannot 
approve of the term spiral as at any lime apphcahlo to the 
umbo of the lower valve of the Gryi lurcc; when youn«\ it 
is not involute; and though Latusiiek mentions the size of 
this as one important distinguishing mark of his genus, ho 
gives the characters of several species in which this pvt is 
small. Another circumstance in which the Unjf hfm is 
thought to differ from Ostrea has been dwell upon by *oi 
an obscure lobe or sulcus observable on the right side, pa 
ticularly of the lower valve; but this is far from Lein ; dis¬ 
tinct in some species.’ 

M. Dosha)es observes, in the last edition of Lamarck, 
that if we study the oysters with attention, the first thing 
that strikes us is that the species arc very variable in form. 
If a large assemblage be collected, some individuals of those 
variable species will be almost always found whose umbo is 
fashioned according to the manner in which the shell is at¬ 
tached, so as to he turned either laterally or upwards, as in 
Gryphcm, Thus it may be said that the greater part of the 
species of oysters have their gryphon! varieties. If a rigorous 
application of the character!* of Gryplueu be made to those 
varieties, they may he comprehended in tiny, genus, whilst, 
the others may remain among the oysters. Between the 
Gryphtrt.v and the ousters the passage is insensible, and in 
a large series of species and varieties it would be impossible 
rationally to draw the line between the two geneva. Indeed, 
the difficulty of draw ing this line is increased when we per¬ 
ceive all the hums of both genera in the same species. M. 
Deshayes goes on to untire the observation of Luiuarck, 
that in the Gryphanr the shell is free: this, says M. Des¬ 
haves, is ail error; there are Gry] furre which affixed them¬ 
selves to solid bodies like the oysters, and there remained 
dining the whole of their existence: all the others wen* 
fixed for a longer or shorter period in their youth only, and 
only became free as lhe\ advanced mage. This observa¬ 
tion will apply eijually lo many specie* of ovsteis, and par¬ 
ticularly those which live on muddy or sandy bottoms. In 
tlm oysters, as well as in the < irt/jdu/vr, the valves are iin- 
(Mpiul, and in both gciteia tin* left val\e is always huge it. 
The involute spiral curvature of the umbo of (iryih^a is 
perhaps the strongest point of distinction, and it certainIv 
is constant in many species; but in all it i* not. In ihisiv- 
sped the variations are comparable to th> sc in the oyster-: 
if the involution exists in the Gryphnid oysters, it ex^ts 
also in the O.stmforni Gryj ft• err. The hinge ami muscular 
impression in both Ostrea and Grypheea are so similar, that 
M. Dcsliayes expresses his surprise that Lamarck could he 
induced to establish so u^elc^s a genus. 

But if the generic claims of Gryplura he untenable, thou* 
of JLvogyra, established by Say for the reception of the 
GnjphfPte . whose umbo, instead of rising abo\e the valves, 
take a lateral direction, have still less foundation. There is 
not, says M. Deshayes in conclusion, a'single character 
which is not to he found in the o\sters, and sometime* in the 
varieties of the same species. (See further, Ostrea , post.) 

Geological Position. Grvpluviu are loom! in almost all 
the strata down to the lias (inclusive;. 

The so-called species are numerous. Thirty'four an? 
enumerated by M. Deshayes in his last edition of Lamarck, 
and of the*c only one, Uryplura nngulafa, is recent, in 
the Tables of M. Deshayes, th.; number of 1 »ing speeits 
consists of this unit, and of fossil (tertiary) tinee species 



Gryi»lm*a iucuna {f-i-iO. 
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art* there recorded. 'Hie reader may consult the catalogues 
abeve noticed for fossil species and localities. 

Exngyra is included in the species of (lni].ha>w noticed 
in the last edition of Lamarck. Von Hindi has leccntly 
published a fine species undoi the name of Exng. poly gotta, 
from Montan (South America), where it was found in com¬ 
pany with Pectens by M. Alexandre do lluiuholdi. 


lobe is no more constant than the other characters, and is 
[ of no more value than they are. There are species in which 
it is scarcely marked, others in which it is deeper, but in 
some individuals it is altogether wauling. This lobe, re¬ 
garded as characteristic by M. de Buch, is also found, as he 
acknowledges, in the oysters, and so is common to the two 
genera which he would separate; it also shows itself in some 




L'xegyru rtmica (l.’pper firiuu-H.iud, fJuulr, Lower GivenSunil, Hlaekdown). 

Ostrca. (Linn.) 

(Jenn ie Character.—Animal oval, oblong, Hat toned, often 
irregular; lobes of the inar.ee thick and fringed on the 
borders, separated throughout their extent; no foot; 


Exngyra: the small degree of constancy which it otters 

# renders it unimportant and valueless. The Exogyrcr, says 
M. de Buch, also have a tendency to take a dorsal angle. 
We shall first observe that the type of the genus Exngyra 
costata , Say, lias never any keel; and next, that it is absent 
in many other species. If some Exngyrm have a dorsal 
keel, others have it not; the character then cannot be re¬ 
garded as constant; this therefore is insufficient to limit 
the new genus. Nothing then remains as a character but 
the form of the um^o. In Exogyra it is lolled on itself 
,uw<!i-(iroen Sum], Hlaekdown). Literally; in Grypfuea it is elevated upwards. In this re¬ 
spect the examination of the Exogyra *becomes interesting, 
n.) Many species of oysters have the umbo always turned on 

I obluno* ilattened, often tlie si(le 5 others, which have it ordinarily straight, have 
ick and fringed on the I “^LienMiiy this part equaiiy turned iatcraiiy ; u.e7'.ro- 
ioi.. <*vfonf •"* rm f.mf ■ 1 S'P'™ hear such resemblance to'the oysters, that it is im- 
"... f ! possible to trace the limits of those two groups. But tins is 


lanceolate palps; hranchioo large, curved, nearly equal. 
The non-symmetrical heart not having its basis upon the 
intestine, which last terminates behind the adductor muscle 
by an anus which lloats between the lobes of the mantle. 

(Deshayes.) 

Shell adherent, inoquivalve, irregular , umhones distant, | 
and becoming very irregular as the animal advances in age; 
upper valve smallest, gradually displacing itself, and ad¬ 
vancing forwards as the animal grows older. Hinge tooth¬ 
less; ligament demi internal, inserted in the cardinal pit 
of the \alves; the pit of the lowur valve increasing with the 
age of the animal, as well as the umbo, and acquiring 
sometimes a great hngth. 

<Jengraphira! DistrilnAinv.- Very wi le, and principally 
in the seas of temperate and warm climates : no species ap¬ 
pear to have been met with in the Polar expednioiis very 
far north. Q\M»ts have been taken on gravel and suid, 
in tust mines, and on the sea-coa-t, sometimes attached to 
rocks, tree?.,* &e., at depths varying from the surface to 17 
fathoms. In the British Museum there is a good sized 
crab, on the back and claws of winch are many oysters. 
[Ctt.vn, vol. viii, p. 1‘i‘i ] 

It is impossible not. to bold in the greatest respect the 
opinions of so di^inguUhcd a geologist and naturalist as 

,»p to the present time | 

(for in his Pet riji cut inns Rentei/lies on Amc/iqu ■?, folio, 
IB3 1 .), above alluled to, he ^till insists on the distinction) 
separating the Exngyra » from the Grypharr and the Oys¬ 
ters, it becomes necessary that reasons to which his name 
must give deserved weight should be critically examined. 
In the ‘ Armalos des Sciences Nut undies’ (May, 1633), Von 
Buell says, 4 Lcs Iluitrcs out urn? tendance ii s'isolcr sur 1111 
plan droit, les Grypliccs sont profondcs, ct les Exogyres ont 
uiie tendance inurqu^c ii former ime eaidno.’ Tins, ob¬ 
serves M. Deshayes, is true as a general proposition; but I 
it wants exactness when one comes to examine in detail a I 
great number of individuals of the species. If the oysters 
in general have a tendency to extend themselves, nearly all 
take different shapes according to the form and extent of 
the body on which they fix themselves; and indeed M. ; 
Deshayes, in his work on the fossil shells of the environs of | 
Paris, has made it appear that in a single species is found i 
nearly all the forms belonging to the oysters properly so 
called, to the G>rypha*ce, and to the Exogyra. ‘If,’ observes 
M. Deshayes, ‘ we take the best characterised species in the 
group of (Jryphcecr , wo find them variable, and if we com¬ 
pare the young individuals with the young of oysters, we 
Jfind 110 diftWencc. Take as the point of departure Gry¬ 
phon* arcuata , a species the umbo of whose lower valve is 
the most elevated, and \ve shall find an insensible passage 
to the oysters properly so called, established by many spe¬ 
cies in which this part, becoming less and less projecting, 
finishes at last by disappearing in this form to take that of 
the oysters; this iratiMLu'.i is imensibk*, that we regard 
V r tional limit of the two genera as impossible. M. de 
Buch states that the Gryphxw have a lateral lobe, but this 

• Muukki'VO oy»L*r. \»iiz»*-l ii* U».* V'osl V‘>.r it-i 'ItfUcimi* U 

fcuml iu company with iVrsu Rphy-pium, which rouaulcred even a greater 
dtU<vu:> thttu the lonuar. f 


not all; if the Gryphaa: pass to the oysters by the pro¬ 
gressive lowering of the umbo, they pass also to the Exo- 
gf/ra* by a certain number of species with the umbo more 
and more oblique, so that the distinction between the Gry- 
J hate and Exogyra! is not more clear than that between 
the oysters and Grypfuea » on the one side, and between the 
oysters and Exngyrte on the other. Thus the (Jrypfuere 
and 1 lie Exngyra* are not two diverging branches of the 
oysters, but those genera form a circle 111 which we pass 
| from the oysters 1o the Grip htva\ from the Grt/f thane to 
1 the Exngyra *, and from the Exngyra? to the oysters again 
j by insensible gradations. The intimate relations which 
j connect these three genera, the concatenation of their eha- 
; rneters, the manner in which, so to speak, they penetrate 
I each other mutually, aflbrd, in my opinion, the most, con¬ 
vincing proof that these three genera, artificial when sepa¬ 
rated, form, when reunited, one very natural genus; nor 
can we agree with M. de Buch, tliaL they are separate in a 
manner ‘ nette, precise, et. tranehce .’ 

4 M. de Buch considers the lobe of certain Gryphcea* and 
the enlargement observable in some oysters ((htrea caci- 
nata) as analogous parts to the auricles of the Pectens. 1 
am far from partaking of the opiniou of the learned geolo¬ 
gist. I perceive too great a difference between the animals 
of the Pot ions and of the oysters in the more important 
parts of their organization to admil iu one the parts of the 
other 111 a certain state of modification. The part of the 
mantle which iu the Pectens produces the auricles, is not 
that which iorins the lobe in the Gryphrea \ All the Pec¬ 
tens, without exception, are regular and have auricles; all 
the uistcrs, without exception, are irregular and want auri¬ 
cles like those of the Pectens. I 11 the o \ster cited by M. 
de Bucli ( Ostrea carinata , and other analogous species), 
the enl argement of the upper part is due to the position of 
the muscle upon this enlargement, and to the adherence of 
the shell 011 this enlarged part. It cannot therefore be com¬ 
pared to the auricles of the Pectens, for they have no re¬ 
ference to the adductor muscle. When we know the dif¬ 
ferences between the animals of the Pectens and oysters, 
we cannot admit the conclusion of M. do Buch, namely, 
that the oysters are Pectens without auricles or having 
them horizontal, whilst the Grypfuece have only ono repre¬ 
sented by the lateral lobe, the other being abortive as a 
consequence of the form of the shells.’ 

Without pursuing the argument of M. Deshayes further, 
we must conclude this discussion, which is of high interest 
to those who seek for the principles on which generic dis¬ 
tinctions should be founded, as wc began it. Gryphcea and 
Exngyra may be introduced to facilitate references, and us 
convenient but arbitrary subsections: that they have any 
claims to separation from the oysters, as distinct types, wo 
cannot admit. 

The True Oysters have been divided into two groups, 
which may be satisfactorily used by zoologists and geo¬ 
logists as subdivisions of this numerous genus. 

A. True Oysters with simple or undulated, but not 
plaited valves. 

This considerable group, which consists of between thirty 

and forty recorded species (recent), may be illustrated by the 
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well known Oxtrea edulis, or Common edible oyster of the 
European seas. 

These delicious oysters are the Ostrecr of the antient 
Italians: Ostriche of ihe modern Italians; Ostras of the Spa¬ 
niards; Austrrn of the German*; and II nitres of the French. 

The antient Roman epicure well knew the value of the 
British oysters (Juvenal, iv. 140), nor have they lost their 
celebrity in modern times. 

But excellent as the oysters of Britain undoubtedly are, 
there are many degrees of that excellence, the animal vary¬ 
ing much both in size and flavour, according to the nature 
of the coast and the food with which the locality is furnished. 
The oysters on the south coast arc generally very well fla¬ 
voured ; but it has been said that the best are found at Pur- 
fleet and the worst at Liverpool. The Tenby oyster is large 
and rSllicr coarse; but when fat is well-liavoured, and ex¬ 
cellent when well stewed or pickled. Colchester and other 
places in Essex are the great nurseries or feeding-grounds 
for supplying the metropolis, and indeed, inn great mean tiro, 
England generally, with this highly flavoured species. Here 
the oysters collected at various places on the coast, even ns far 
as Scotland, are brought and laid on beds in creeks along 
the shore, where their flavour and size are rapidly improved. 
They have been known to augment the circumference of | 
their shells even to the extent of an inch during the first 
two months, hut in such cases the concavity within the 
valves is shallow. Bishop Sprat, in his ‘History of the 
Royal Society,’ gives a detailed account of the treatment of 
oysters in the beds or layers. 

The favourite food of the oyster, according to M. Gaillon, 
consists of a green Nuvicula ( Vibrio navicular is of authors) ! 
and various .species of that and other genera of Infusoria: 
these make the oyster fat, tender, and peculiarly well fla¬ 
voured; others again are said to be injurious to it. 

The number of vessels employed in dredging for oysters 
is supposed to be about 200, giving employment to some 
-J00 or £l)0 men and boys; and the quantity of oysters bred 
and taken in Essex, mostly for London consumption, has j 
been stated at 14,000 or 15,000 bushels annually. 


Locality .—East Indian Seas. 



Property necessarily exposed, as these valuable oyster- 
beds must, be, required the protection of the legislature. 
(Slat, 31 George III., c. 51 ; 48 George IIT., e. M4; and 
7 & 8 George IV., c. 29.) By the last-named statute, 
(which repeals 31 George III., c. 51.) sec. 30, stealing 
of oysters or oyster-brood from any oyster-bed, laving, or 
fishery, is larceny, and the. offender upon conviction shall 
be punished accordingly. Moreover, if any person shall 
unlawfully and wilfully use any dredge, net, &o., for the 
purpose of taking oysters or oyster brood, within the limits 
of any oyster-bed or fishery, every such person shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon being convicted 
thereof, shall be punished by line or imprisonment, or both, 
such fine not to exceed 20/., and such imprisonment not to 
exceed three calendar months. The statute contains a pro¬ 
vision that the catching floating fish with any net, instru¬ 
ment, or engine adapted for catching such fish, within the 
limits of any oyster-fishery, shall not bring the fisher within 
the penalties of the Act. 

The bill for the protection of the oyster-fisheries in Scot¬ 
land, now (April, 1840) before parliament, provides that 
any person in Scotland knowingly stealing oysters from a 
bed, laying, or fishery, which is sufficiently marked as the 
property of other persons, shall bo deemed guilty of theft, 
and punished accordingly; and that any person using any 
net, dredge, or other instrument, within the limits of such 
oyster-fishery, for the purpose of taking oysters, although 
none be actually taken, shall be deemed guilty of an attempt 
to commit theft, and he liable to fine or imprisonment, the 
fine not to exceed 20/., and the imprisonment not three 
months, with a clause that nothing in the act shall prevent 
persons from catching floating fish in ail oyster-fishery with 
instruments adapted for taking floating fish only. 

B. True Oysters, with the borders of their valves dis¬ 
tinctly plaited. 

Of this group, consisting of more than thirty recorded 
species (recent), Ostrea Crista Gallic the Cockscomb Oyster, 
will serve ns an example. 

Description .—Shell varying in form according to the 
bodies to which it adheres, but generally somewhat rounded, 
very much plaited, the plaits longitudinal and anguiated; 
internal border rough ; externally violet, purplish, or reddish- 
white. The shell externally has subgranulous striep, and 
rarely elevated subtubular scales. 


Outran Crista (Jalli. 

The number of species of Ostrcfr, excluding Gnfjduptt, 
given by M- Dcsh.iycs in his Tables, is 54 living and 72 
fossil (tertian). The species there recorded as both living 
and fossil are Ostrw ('uniwropitr, edulis , Virginica , ////>- 
pnpus , ntfimbtris, I'orshnli , and a ‘ new specie-.’ 

In the last edition of Lamarck the number of recent 
species, some of which may be variolic-, is 53, and the num¬ 
ber of fossil only * 2 . 

The fossil specif* occur ns low down asthi* lias (inclusive), 
and some of the species are considered chaiacienstie of 
certain strata, <h f cc>t dilatata , for instance, of the Kimtnc- 
ridge day, or oak-tree day of Smith, and O. pulrhra of the 
plastic (day. 

Pia'Mina. (Bmg.) 

Animal very inueh com pressed. 

Shell free, irregular, very much flattened; valves delicate 
and almost traiislurid, qude tinnslurid in some species, 
nearly equal, and suhequilateral; hinge internal, ottering 
on one valve two longitudinal, trenchant, rih-Iiko elexalions, 
converging at the summit, and, on the other, two furrows, 
corresponding to those vilis, and giving attachment to (ho 
ligament; muscular impress-:ion subcentral and lather 
small. (Rang.) 

Geographical Distribution , <$r.— 1 Tuc seas of warm cli¬ 
mates: the species now'known are from the East ludian 
and Re l Seas, and have been taken on sandy bottoms. 

M. Deshayes remarks that the animal is "ol known, but 
that he is convinced that it has a great analogy to that of 
Anemia. 

The number of species recnidod in the list of M. Dcshnyes 
is three living and one fossil (tertiary). Of the bun 
species, Placuna papyracea is noted as both lr 11:4 and 
fossil (tertiary).* Four species are enumerated in the last 
edition of Lamarck as they wore m the first; biit the fourtti, 
Placuna pertiwades (fossil), is considered to have all the 
characters of Plicatula , and is therefore removed by M. 
Deshaves h) that genus. Mr. O. B. Sowcrby had previously 
given a similar opinion. {Genera.) The species best known 
arc, Pb.e.ni 1 Placenta , vulgarly known ^ the Chinese ll in - 
dow Oyster, the valves of which are sullicieutly dedicate to 

The •.*xpre r . -ioM ill Lwnuuok it>j * * route .* in E«yi<to, i tc »|'i« 

fos^ilc/ m _ 
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transmit lightand Plaeuna. Self a, known to collectors 
as Saddle Oyster (from Trauquebar, 

Example, Plaeuna Placenta. 

Description.—Shell suborbicular, Hat, pellucid, white, 
with longitudinal, subdeeusrato stria?. 

Locality .—East Indian Seas. 



Vlavuna Vlamitu. 


Placunanomia. (Brod.*) 

Generic Character.—Animal probably intermediate be¬ 
tween that of P/nenna and Anomia. 

Shell adherent, suboquivalve. irregular, flattened, plaited 
towards the margin, vitreous internally. Hinge internal, 
with two elongated, thick, subcurved, divaricated teeth con¬ 
verging at the base in the lower valve, and two ligamenti- 
ferous furrows opposite in the upper valve. Lower valve 
superficially fissured externally towards the hinge, tho sub- 
osseous organ of adhesion inserted between the lamina? of 
the shell and tilling the Assure externally. Muscular im¬ 
pression in each valve subcentral. In the upper \aive the 
impression of the organ of adhesion is superadded. 

This interesting genus partakes of the characters of the 
genet a Osfrea , Plicutula , Plaeuna , and Anomia. It may be 
reirarded as tho connecting link between the two latter. 
With an arrangement of the hinge approaching very nearly 
to that of Plaeuna , it has the distinguishing organization 
^frC^lnnmia, while the external appearance of the shell, espe- 
ciallyVif viewed in situ, bears the strongest resemblance to 
Plicutula or some of the plicated Oysters. Tho organ of 
adhesion, V v b' c ^ in its bony character (for it is more bony 
than shellyfVjesembles that of Anomia, does not perforate 
the lower valvA? directly, but is inserted between tho lamina? 
of the internal surface of the lower valve above the mus¬ 
cular impressiton and below the binge, and passes out into 
an external, jirregular, somewhat longitudinal superficial 
fiss,. or cictjtrix , which is narrowest at the binge margin, 

and which Kit entirely fills to a level with the surrounding 

* M. Dcshnv/s (lost edit ion of l.amnrpk) erroneou-ly nttrilmtr' tin* c*ta- 
blUlimt’nL of tins 1 Krinis to Mr. Smvnliy. The prior is perpetuated iu the useful 
• '• 'nrholo^ical ^Manual’ of Mr. G, U, Sowotby, jun. 


surface of the shell. (Broderip, Zool. Proc. 9 February, 
1832 .) 

Geographical Distribution , §c .—The species are widely 
diffuM'd, and inhabit the seas of ‘watm climates in both 
hemispheres. Mr. Brodcrip has described four (Zool. Proc . 
and Muller's Synopsis) brought to this country by Mr. 
Cuming fioui the West Indies, Central America, and other 
western localities. They were dredged from sandy mud 
and muddy bottoms, adhering to bivalve shells, dead and 
living, and dead coral, at depths of six, eleven, and seven¬ 
teen fathoms; of these, Plaeuna echinata wears something 
of the appearance of the short-spined Spondyli. Besides 
the species above alluded to, Mr. Broderip states that Mr. 
Sowcrby furnished him with an odd valve of a large species 
from Luc;onia, which was beautifully iridescent internally; 
but as it was believed that this was identical with the fine 
shell sold by him to the British Museum, Mr. Bioderip left 
the description of it to the officers of that establishment. Mr. 
Sowcrby had some other odd valves, which Mr. Broderip 
thought might prove new, and the latter possessed two or 
three specimens adhering to Spondyli , fiotn an unknown 
locality ; but they appeared to he young, and though he 
was inclined to think that there was a new species among 
them, he deemed it. prudent to wait for further information. 

M. Devjhayca remarks that this genus establishes the 
passage between Plaeuna and Anomia , and that it shows 
that the V-shaped tooth of Plaeuna is only an extreme modi¬ 
fication of the large callosity of the Anomia:; he adds that 
a fossil shell found in Egypt, and which has been taken for 
a Plaeuna, is a mnv step, as regards the hinge, between 
the A nomite and Plaeuna*. 

Example, Plaeuna Cumin gii, Brod. 

Description .—Shell subround, obscurely silvered, white, 
flattened; margin plaited, the plaits very large; length 
two inches and a half, breadth seven-tenths of an inch, height 
two and three-quarters inches. 

Locality .—Shores of Central America (Gulf of Dulec, 
Province of Costa Rico); dredged lroin a muddy bottom, 
at the depth of eleven fathoms, attached to dead bivalvo 
shells and dead coral. 


a 



1’Iacunanomia Cumin^ii. 


n. Internal appearance of the organ of adhesion ; b, tho same s*en externally. 

Anomia. (Brug.) 

Generic Character .—Animal very much compressed, 
having the borders of the mantle delicate* and furnished 
externally with a row of tentacular filaments; foot rudi¬ 
mentary; adductor muscle divided into throe branches, tho 
largest of which passes by a notch in the lower vahe in 
order to attach itself to an opercular stony or corneous 
piece fixed to marine bodies. 

Shell adherent by its opercular piece, incquivalvc, inequi¬ 
lateral, irregular, delicate, and often translucid ; the fixed 
valve most flattened, having a round or oblong notch near 
the umbo for the reception of the opercular piece; the other 
larger and more concave; both joined by a short and thick 
ligament; muscular impression separated into three por¬ 
tions. (Rang.) 

Geographical Distribution .—Tho recorded species are 
generally quoted as coming from the European seas and the 
Atlantic Ocean. Tho depths at which they have been 
taken are stated to vary from the surface to twelve fa¬ 
thoms, adhering to oysters, aud other shells, rocks, &c. 

The species are not very numerous; and perhaps more 
are recorded limn actually exist; for the shell will take 
upon itself the regularities or inegulurities of the body to 
which it is attached. Thus on a Pecten, an individual will 
become striated like that Pecten through both valves, when 
another of the same species is smooth if adherent to a com¬ 
paratively smooth body. M- Rang observed this frequeutly 
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on the shores of the Mediterranean, and both Mr. G. B. 
Sowerby and M. Deshayes make the same observation. 

The number of species recorded by M. Deshayes in his 
tables is ten living and eight fossil (tertiary), and of species 
both living and fossil (tertiary), two, viz. Anomicc Ephip- 
pitim and Elect rica. 

In the last edition of Lamarck only nine species (recent) 
are mentioned, and but one fossil only (A. tenuistriata ); 
Indeed the specific names of some of the fossils noticed in 
the tables, cos fata, dubia , and striata , recal to the observer 
the remarks made by zoologists touching the varied nature 
of the surface of these shells according to accidental circum¬ 
stances.' 

The fossils are found in the crag and London clay, and 
in the uaarinc formations above the chalk in Franco. 

Lamarck considered the animal of Anomiu (Echion of 
I\>Ii) as closely allied to that of the Oyster in its organiza¬ 
tion; bill M. Deshayes observes that he docs not agree in 
opinion with those zoologists. The Anomic?, he thinks, fur¬ 
nish very interesting materials for study, and he believes 
that they approximate to the Terebratulcr , at least as much 
as the Oysters, and may probably bo animals belonging to 
two groups, and serving as the passage from one to the 
other. If this he so, he adds, the genus would not be 
greatly changed in its methodical position ; for if Cuvier 
and his imitators have separated these genera loo widely, 
Lamarck and some others, following the inspiration of 
Liiimi'us, have approximated them as much as their still 
small knowledge of the animals would permit. 

Example, Anomia Ephip].i am. 

Description.— Shell suborhiculato, rugoso-plicate, waved, 
pi. mulate, with an oval foramen, whitish or yellowish, often 
reddish yellow, below. One of the largest species. 

Localities,-' British Channel; Mediterranean; Atlantic 
Ocean. 



valves rinsed ; b, open to show the hinge; c, hinge of attached valve 
without the hotiy append ago. 


Jlony appendage of Anomin F.phippiuin ndhrrtug to rock. 

a . the bony pint that sne* through the opening of the shell; b, the surfece 
" hirli is attached to external objects. 

M. do Blainvdle records a species, Anomia squamata, 
which has not this bony appendage, and which hc*u)s is 
affixed by the valve itself. This so-called species however, 
which should be Squamu/a , is in Mr. G. Sowerby'a opinion 
nothing more thu i\ An. E] hi/pium in a very young state 
before the appendage is ossified. In this opinion we concur. 
[Sl’UNDYLlD.K.] 


Anomia squamata. 

PECTU'NCULTJS. [Polyodonta.] 
PECULIAR. [Will.] 


PEDAL. In musical instruments Pedals nro of two 
kinds:—1, those keys which arc acted on by the feet of tlio 
performer; 2, the levers acting on the swell of the organ, 
and on the stops; and also those of the piano forte and 
harp, the uses of which are too well known lo require ex¬ 
planation. 

The Pedals, or foot-keys, of the organ were invented in the 
fifteenth century, by a German named Bernhard; but it 
was long before they bad travelled beyond the confines of 
the country to which they owed their birth ; and, strange 
to say, England was the last to adopt them, though the first 
to introduce the organ generally into the church. But by 
slow degrees their utility and importance were discovered 
and acknowledged, and now no organ, except of small 
dimensions, is built without these most desirable auxiliaiios, 
and no organist is esteemed who is not tolerably well skilled 
in the use of them. [Organ.] 

PEDAL-BASE (or Pedate), in music, is a base which 
remains stationary on one note, while the other parts con¬ 
tinue moving and forming various chords, all of which, 
however, must be related lo the holding note, according to 
the laws of harmony. 

Example:— 



PEDALIACEA5, a small natural order of monopetalous 
Exogens, very nearly related to the Verbcnaoeous order, 
having like it irregular and usually didynamous flowers and 
a few seeded 2- or 4-celled fruit; but differing in having the 
radicle directed towards the* base instead of the apex of the 
fruit. From Bignoniaccrv, with which they arc more gene¬ 
rally compared, their wingless seeds oiler the principal dis¬ 
tinction. They are all exotic, tropical herbaceous plants, 
with opposite leaves and axillary flowers, and are of litllo 
known use, with the exception of the genus Sosamum, 
whose seeds afford a bland oil not inferior, when fresh, to 
that of the olive. [Sksamfm.] 



Pedulisiccje. 


A shoot of Josephinia iraperatrici* in flower. 1, The corolla laid opeo : 
2, tho pistil; 3, the ripe fiuii; 4, a transverse 'section of the tatter. 
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PRDEE, Riu;r. [Ca.uolin\, South.] 

PR DRST A L. [Colum n ] 

PKDK'TKS. [\Iuiud.k, vol. xv., p. 513.] 

PEDICEL. [Peduncle.] i 

PEDi'CULUS. according lo Linnaeus, a genus belonging ! 
to the Inseeta Aptora. Thee inserts, commonly called 
lice, form the order Anoplura of Dr. Leach, and Parasita of 
Latreille, so called from their parasitic habits, many mam¬ 
mals, if not all, and perhaps all species of birds, being 
infested by them; each species of bird and mammal, it 
would appear, having its own peculiar species of louse, and 
sometimes even two or three distinct species. Latreille 
thus characterises this order of insects:—Their body is flat¬ 
tened, ncaily diaphanous, and divided into eleven or twelve 
distinct segments, of which three belong to the trunk (or 
thorax), each hearing one pair of legs. The lirst o.f these 
segments frequently forms a sort of thorax for rather pro¬ 
thorax). The stigmata are very distinct. The antenna? 
are short, equal, composed of five joints, and frequently in¬ 
serted in a notch. There are one or tv.o small ocelli on 
each side of the head. The leg 1 , arc short, and terminated 
by stout claws, or two opposing hooks, which enable these 
animals to cling with great facility to tin*, hairs of quadrupeds 
nr the feathers of birds, whose bio d they suck, and on whose 
body they propagate and pass their lives. They attach their 
o\a to these cutaneous appendages, and multiply exces¬ 
sively, one generation succeeding another with great ra¬ 
pidity. Particular and unknown causes facilitate their in¬ 
crease to an astonishing degree, the P. humanity under 
such circumstances, producing in man what is termed the 
vmrhus pedindosnx. Their ino\ements aie slow. 

Three species of lice are said to infest the human sub¬ 
ject: tin? P. humanns, which inhabits tins bodies and 
garments, and is known by the name of the body-louse; 
the P. eerviculis, or P. human us mi if is of Do (leer, which 
inhabits the head of man, and particularly children; and, 
lastly, the P. pubis of Linmous, which constitutes Leach’s 
genus P/ithirus. This species inhabits the eyebrows, &c., 
and is commonly known by the name crab lice. 

The following are the principal genera into which the 
Pediculi are divided:— 

In Pcdicuhis proper tho mouth, which is in the form of a 
snout, consists of a very small tubular mam mi 11a situated at 
the anterior extremity of the head; the tarsi are composed 
each of a joint almost equal in size to the tibia, and termi¬ 
nated by a strong claw, which folds over a projection, and 
fnltils the function of a forceps; the thorax is composed of 
three distinct equal segments. The P . humunus and P. 
crrricalis belong to this genus. 

The genus Phthirus dilfers from Pedicnlus in having the 
body wide and rounded, the thorax very short and con¬ 
founded with the body: the anterior feet are simple, and 
the two hinder pairs are didactyle. 

The Prdicutus of the hog has the thorax narrow and dis¬ 
tinct from tho abdomen, which is very broad; it constitutes, 
according to lieach, tin? genus Hiematopinus. 

The Nirmi (Xirmus of Hermann, Leach, & tv, and 
Tticinus of Do (Jeer) have the mouth situated beneath the 
head, and composed of two lips and two hook-1 ike mandi¬ 
bles ; their tarsi are very distinct, and terminated each by 
two equal hooks. Latreillo says that tho species of this 
group, with one exception, that of the dog, are exclusively 
confined to birds. 

PEDIGREE. A pedigree is a tabular view of the mem¬ 
bers of any particular family, with the relations in which 
they stand to each other; together, usually, with some slight 
notice of the principal events of the life of each, as tho time 
and place of birth, marriage, death, and burial, the residence, 
the profession, or rank of the principal person named in it, and 
public offices held by him. Sometimes these are accompanied 
by reference to evidence of the fact stated, as to inquisitions, 
parish-registers, monumental inscriptions, marriage-sett la¬ 
ments, ami deeds of all kinds. But when there is much of 
this kind of information and evidence introduced, the writing 
is rather called a genealogy, or a genealogical history, than 
u pedigree; and many pedigrees, especially those of early 
date, are wholly deficient of reference to evidence for proof 
of the things stated in them, and contain rarely dates or any- 
more than the mere names of the parties who occur 
in them. They appear to he tho summaries, or things 
established by certain evidences which may or may irot 
now accompany them, in respect of descents and relation¬ 
ships. 


Some fanciful explanations huve been given of the word. 
But perhaps the true etymology may he that which refers it 
to the Latin pedes graduum , the word prs, or pedes, being 
much used in the law Latin of the middle ages to denote 
summaries , or the ultimate result in any transaction, as in 
pedes Jiniwn and pedes compoti . So that a pedigree is, as 
it were, a total of informal ion or evidence respecting de¬ 
scents and kiudredships. 

Tlu? Scripture genealogies, as they are called, arc so 
many pedigrees, but with this difference from the proper 
idea of a pedigree, that they are not tabular, but narrative. 

Tabular genealogies, or pedigrees properly so called, ore 
not of very frequent occurrence in the writings of the 
middle‘ages. But they are sometimes found in public re¬ 
cords, and in the evidences of private families, or entered in 
the chartularies of the monastic foundations. They are 
generally short, containing for the most part only such 
matter as was wanted for the exhibition of some particular 
claim of right. But at about tho beginning of the sixteenth 
century, when the College of Heralds began to pay more 
attention to the genealogy of the English families in refer¬ 
ence lo their claims to dignities and to the distinction 
which the right to armorial insignia gives, many icdigrecs 
were compiled, and in tlie course of that century the heralds 
obtained copies of all such accounts of the English families 
of any distinction as could be supplied to them, and made 
such accounts matter of public record by entering them in 
the hooks which contain t he record of their official proceed¬ 
ings. To obtain information of this kind, it- was the practice 
of the heralds of that century, and it continued to he their 
practice till about the year 1680, to visit tile-various counties 
of England from time to time in turn, and to collect from 
the mouths of the principal persons of each county what they 
knew of the changes which had taken place in the family 
since the time of the preceding visitation, or what account 
could he given of themselves by families who had recently 
stepped into the rank of gentry, or who had become recent ly 
settled in the county. The pedigrees tints collected are in 
the visitation books at the College of Arms, and form a vast 
body of this species of information highly important lo those 
who are studying critically the biography of the distinguished 
persons of the English nation. 

Besides this grand collection of pedigrees, there are 
many similar collections made by private persons, or by the 
heralds themselves in their private capacity. Many such 
collections are in the library of the Heralds* College; others 
are in the British Museum; others in the hands of private 
persons. Copies of the visitation books are also often to he 
found. The largest collection of copies is in the British 
Museum, though copies of some of the best visitation books 
are not in any of the collections in lhat depository. There 
are many copies in the libraries of Queen's College, Ox¬ 
ford, and Cains College, Cambridge. 

Since the visitations were discontinued, there has been no 
official and regular collection of pedigrees. But there has 
been a continual addition made to the pedigrees which are on 
record in the visitation books by the entry in the books of the 
Heralds* College of their pedigree by particular families. In 
some eases, as of peers, this is compulsory. When arms 
are granted or dignities conferred, it has been usual for 
families to record in the college what they know of their de¬ 
scent and alliances. But the books are open to any private 
family, who may, at a moderate expense, enter a pedigree 
showing the existing state of the family, and whatever is 
within the recollection of the older members of it, or can 
be proved by sufficient evidence. The entries thus officially 
made are matter of record, and contain information which 
is often very interesting to the posterity of the persons who 
occur in them, and may l?e of importance in protecting 
rights which belong to them. 

The authors of the books of topography have done some¬ 
thing to supply the loss of information of this kind which 
has been sustained by the disuse of the visitations, such works 
usually containing notices of the families who have pos¬ 
sessed the more important interests in the district to which 
the work relates. 

PEDIMENT. [Civil. Architecture.] 

PE'DIPES, Adanson’s name for a genus of turbinated 
shells belonging to the family Auriculacea of M. dc Blain- 
ville and Colimaeea of Lamarck. 

Generic Character.—Animal furnished with filiform ten¬ 
tacles, implanted vertically on the head and diverging; eyes 
oval and situated within and at the base of the tentacles; 
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foot elliptical, divided into two portions by a wide trans¬ 
versal furrow; mouth furnished with an upper piece cor¬ 
responding to a lingual mass armed with small hooks. 

Shell globular or oval, thick, summit projecting but 
little; last, whorl of the spire larger than all the others 
united; aperture long, oval, or linear, with disunited bor¬ 
ders ; columella solid, furnished with two projecting 
lamiuco; a third very much elevated on the convexity of 
the penultimate whorl; external lip trenchant and furnished 
sometimes with small ribs within. 

One or two recent species only are known : they are small. 

Example, Pedii.es A dan son ii . See Adanson, Senegal, 

t. i., f. 4. 

PEDLAR. This word is said by Dr. Johnson to he a con¬ 
traction from petty deader, formed into a new term by long 
and fafhihar use; and a pedlar is defined by him to bo 4 one 
who travels the country with small commodities.’ The same 
writer defines a Juncker to be ‘one who sells his wares bv 
proclaiming them in the street.* ki legal understanding 
however a hawker is an itinerant trader, who goes about from 
place to place, carrying with him and selling goods; and a 
pedlar is only a hawker in small wares. In the various acts 
of parliament which impose? duties upon them and regulate 
their dealings, they are always named in conjunction as 
hawkers and pedlars; and no distinction is made between 
them. 

It has been for more than a century the policy of English 
law to consider the conduct of trade by moans of fixed esta¬ 
blishments as more beneficial to the public than that of 
itinerant dealers; and if cannot be denied that the local 
trader being better known and more dependent upon his 
character than one who continually travels from place to 
place, theie is a greater security for the respectability of his 
dealings. In conformity with this policy, statutes ha\e 
been passed from time to time, obliging haw kers and pedlars 
to take out licences and to submit to specific regulations and 
restrictions, which are supposed to protect the resident 
trader as well as the public, from unfair dealing. These 
reasons however have been given ex post facto to justify the 
laws; for the statutes which originally required licences fur 
hawkers and imposed these duties appear to have merely 
contemplated a means of increasing the revenue. (8 and 
*J Will. III., e. 25; and fi and 10 Will. III.* e. 27.) 

The pro\isions by which the licences to hawkers and 
pedlars are now regulated are contained in the statute 50 
George III., r. 11. By that Act, the collection and manage¬ 
ment of the duties on hawkers and pedlars in England was 
given to the commissioners for licensing and regulating 
hackney coaches; but this duty has since been transferred 
to the commissioners of stamps by the 7.0th section of the 
statute 1 and *2 Will. IV., e. 11. By the provisions of the 
latter statute, ‘all the powers, provisions, regulations, am’ 
directions,contained in the statute .V.) George 111., c. 41, or 
any other act relating to the duties on hawkers and pedlars, 
are lobe enforced by the commissioners of stamps; and all 
tho powers, provisions, regulations, and directions, for¬ 
feitures,’ pains and penalties imposed by any acts relating to 
the management of duties on stamps, so far as the same are 
applicable to the duties on hawkers and pedlars, are declared 
to be in full force and effect, and are to be applied and piV- 
in execution for securing and collecting the last-mentioned 
duties, and for preventing, detecting, and punishing all 
frauds, forgeries, and other offences relating thereto, as fully 
as if they were repeated and specially enacted in the statute 
1 and 2 Will. IV., e. 22/ The duty of granting licences to 
hawkers ami pedlars and enforcing the law against such 
persons is now therefore entrusted to the commissioners ot 
stamps; the particular conditions and regulations under 
which such licences are to be granted being contained in 
the above-mentioned statute 50 George III., c. 41. 

Before a licence is granted to a person desirous of trading 
and travelling as a hawker or pedlar, the applicant must 
produce to the commissioners of stamps a certificate, signed 
by the officiating clergyman and two householders within 
the parish in which he resides, attesting that he is of good 
character and a fit person to he licensed. Upon this certi¬ 
ficate being given, the commissioners grant tho licence, 
which is only in force for one year, and the party who re¬ 
ceives it is subject to a duty of 4/. per annum, if he travels 
on foot or with horses alone, and an additional duty of 4/. 
per annum if he travels with a*horse, ass, mule, or other 
beast bearing or drawing burthenand these duties are 
to be paid at the time of receiving the licence* All persons 


who act as hawkers or pedlars without such a licence nTo 
liiible to a penally of ,W. Anion- other ivnilaiimis, U ic 
hawker or pedlar is required by tin* Art it,'van** to he 
written in large legible Roman eupuaK up.m the un.si con¬ 
spicuous part of i:\eiy pack, box, Ing. inmu. e.i-,e, curl, or 
waggon, or other vehicle in which lie eailies hi, guilds, and 
of every room and shop in w hich he mules, ami likewise 
upon every handbill i.r advertisement given out hy him, iho 
words ‘Licenced Hawker/ together with tho number 
name, or other mark of his licenceand in case of Ins 
omission so to do, he is liable to a penalty of U)/. ; and 
every unlicensed person w ! :> places these Words upon his 
j goods is liable to a penalty to the like amount. A hawker 
and pedlar travelling without a licence, or travelling and 
trading contrary to urolherwiM? than is allowed by the Venus 
of his licence, or refusing lo produce his licence when re¬ 
quired to do so l»y inspectors appointed by the commissioners, 
or by any magistrate or peace-officer, or by any person to 
, whom lie shall offer goods for sale, is liable in each me to 
; a penalty of It)/. A person having a licence, and hiring or 
| lending it to another person for the purpose of llading 
j with ii, and also the person who so trades with another’* 

| licence, are each liable to a penalty of It)/. A hawker or 
pedlar dealing in or selling any smuggled goods, or know¬ 
ingly dealing in or selling an v goods fraudulently it dis¬ 
honestly procured, forfeits his licence, and is for ever afior- 
! wards incapacitated from obtaining or holdin ; a new licence. 

! By the slat. 4S Geo. 111., c. 84, s. 7, if any hawker or pedlar 
| shall offer lbr sale tea, brandy, rum, Geneva, or oilier fmeign 
! spirits, tobacco, or snuff, he may be arrested by any person 
to whom the same may he offered, and taken hcfoic a 
magistrate, who may hold him lo bail to answer f>r the 
ollunco under the excise laws. • 

By the p.ovidons of the statutes 1 ( ) Geo. III., c. 20, s. (J, 
and also of 50 Geo. 111., c. 41,s. 7. no person coining within 
j the description of a hawker or pedlar can lawfully, either 
; hy opening a shop and exposing goods to j-.ilo hy retail in 
( any place in which he is not a h >uselioldcr or resident, or 
; hy any other means, sell goods cither hy himself or any 
■ other person hy outcry or auction, umk r a penally of o id. 

It is further provided hy the IMh section of the 5t» Geo. 
111., c. 4i, that, if any person shall forge or counterfoil i liy 
haw ker's or pedlar's licence, or travel with, or produce, nr 
show any such fie god or counterfeited licence, lie shall 
forfeit the sum of dill)/. (Chilly's ('onwtrrcial Lair, \ol. ii., 
p. Mid ; Burn’s Just/c, lit. ‘ Hawkers/) 

PEDOMETER, the name of an instrument by which 
a pel son may tell w hat space, of ground he lias .w alked or 
ridden over. It is made in the shape of a small watch, and 
may be conveniently carried in the waiMmal pocket. There 
have been several instruments of ditlVrent construct cm n 
vented for this purpose, hut all others have been superseded 
by that invented a few years ago hy Mr. Payne, watch- 
maker, of Boml Street. 

The construction will easily he understood by reference 
to the accompanying diagrams: Jig. J is a front view, wall 
tlie dial-plate removed, to show the works beneath, and 
fig. 2 a back view. 



Motion 'is communicated from the traveller to the ma¬ 
chinery of the pedometer by-means of a horizontal lever I., 
Jig. 2, which is furnished with a weight at one end and a 
p?vol or axis at the other; under the lever is a spring S, 
which keeps the lever when at vest close up to the regulat¬ 
ing screw It; this spring is so arranged as Jo ho only just 
suliiciently strong to overcome the weight ul the lever and 
to prevent its falling downwards. . * * 

When the body of the traveller is raised, either hy the 
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a of his foot or the motion of his horse, the lever is im- j 
downwards hy the .jerk, and immediately returned 
to its place hy the spring, and so long as the motion is con¬ 
tinued the lever is constantly m a state of vibration. Fixed 
on the axis, X, of the lever, and moving with it, is a small 
ratchet-wheel, A; beneath this is another and larger ratchet- 
wheel, B, which tits on the same axis, hut is not attached to 
it. These two wheels are connected together by a ratchet 
or pall, in such a maimer that when the lever falls, both 
wheels are moved forward one or more teeth, hut when the 
lever rises again by the force of the spring, S, the larger 
radio!-wh el, B, is held stationary hy the ratchet or pall, P. 
This wheel, B, is connected with a series of toothed wheels 
and pinions, C D E ( fig. 1 .), hy means of a pinion, F, fixed 
on its under surface. The centre wheel, E, carries a hand 
or index, which points to the figures upon the dial-plate to 
denote t lie number of miles passed over. 

The*e instruments are generally made to register ten 
miles, but that of course depends on the number and rela¬ 
tive size of the wheels between the lever nr motive power 
and the index; by placing an extra pinion and wheel m the 
same manner as for the seconds hand of a watch, and 
making the wheel with ten times the number of teeth con¬ 
tained in the pinion, you get a second register, which will 
mark one division for every ten passed over by the larger 
index hand; the pedometer will then register a hundred 
miles. The accuracy of the instrument depends upon the 
proportion which the vibrations of the lever bear to the divi¬ 
sions on the dial-fil.ite, and this can be altered by the small 
regulating screw, R ( Jig. 2), placed above the lever. 

It is necessary that the pedometer should he carried in 
such a position that the lever shall he always as near us pos¬ 
sible horizontal: Tor this purpose a small hook, II, $ placed 
on the pendant or handle, hy which the instrument may 
bo suspended in the pocket. 

With a slight difference of construction, this pedometer 
may he adapted 1o carriage travelling. For that purpose 
the lover must hong perpendicularly* and it does not re¬ 
quire any regulating screw, hut may vibrate backwards and 
forwards like a common pendulum : this is rendered requi¬ 
site on account of the motion of the carriage being in the 
opposite direction to that of the body of a horseman or po- 
destriun, the former being backwards and forwards, while 
the latter is upwards and downwards. 

The works of the pedometer may he attached to a watch, 
the index being placed in the dial-plate, in the same man¬ 
ner as that of a second’s hand. 

PEDUM. [Pkctimd.k.] 

PEDUNCLE is that part of a plant which is called the 
stalk of the tlower; it is not however, like the petiole with 
respect to the leaf, a component part of the flower, but is 
in reality a branch, usually of an ephemeial nature, and 
consisting of a single iuternodo or of several; in the latter 
case it bears bracts, which indicate the station of the nodes, 
and which occasionally produce other branches Lorn their 
axils; when this happens, such secondary branches are 
named pedicels. The naked scape of botanists, such as is 
found in the hyacinth? is in reality nothing hut a peduncle 
which rises immediately from the bulb, and whose first 
internode is exceedingly long. 

PEEBLESSHIRE, or TWEEDDALE, acounty of Scot¬ 
land, bounded on the north hy Edinburghshire, on iho south 
by the shires of Selkirk and Dumfries, on the east by those 
of Selkirk and Edinburgh, and on the west by Lanarkshire. 
It is situated betweon 55° 24' and 55° 50' N. lat., anil be¬ 
tween 2 ° *15' and 3° 33'W. long. Its greater length from 
north to south is 30 miles, and greatest widln from east to 
west rather less than 22 miles. The area has been variously 
computed at 251,320 acres (Armstrong, Companion to Scotch 
Atlas), 220,778 acres (Findlater, dew of the Agriculture of 
Peebles), and 2*11,185 acres ( New Statistical Account of 
Scotland), the differences between which may in some mea¬ 
sure be accounted for from the circumstance that the boun¬ 
dary of the county in some parts is very irregular and ill- 
defined, particularly the south-eastern portion, where it is 
doubtful whether a considerable tract of country belongs to 
this county or to Selkirkshire. 

The general elevation of Peeblesshire exceeds that of any 
other county in the south of Scot laud. The least elevated 
part in the county is near where the Tweed crosses the 
ejaiern boundary, which is between 4U0 and 500 feet above 
the sea-level. The most mountaiitous parts extend tom 
the south-east to the south-western extremities of the county, 


including the sources of the Clyde, the Tweed, and the 
Annan, the courses of which rivers indicate a general de¬ 
cline in the surface of the lowlands from this part of the 
country. The only habitations to be seen throughout ibis 
dismal mountain-range are the shepherds’ collages, lew in 
number and widely scattered. On the north-east a lofty 
ridge of mountains separates this county from Edinburgh¬ 
shire; and on the north-west it is separated from the same 
county hy the Pentland Hills,among which the North K>k, 
the Leith Water, theMedwin (a tributary of the Clwlc), and 
the 1 a tie (a tributary of the Tweed, which gives name to 
the town and parish of Linton), have their rise. The prin¬ 
cipal elevations are Cultcrfell and Cardon, in tlie parishes of 
Kilbucho and Glenholm, the summits of each of which are 
more than 2400 feet above the sea-level; Dollarlaw (2*40 
feet, according to Armstrong), in the parish of Manner, 
whence there is an extensive view of the Lothiaiis, Ber¬ 
wickshire, and the English borders; Hell’s Clough (2loo 
feet, according lo the same authority), in the parish of 
Kirkoird; and Hartfell (2035 feet) and Bruadlaw (2741 feet), 
in the parish of Tweedsmuir. The hills and mountains iu 
the last-mentioned parish afford good pasturage for sheep 
and black cattle; and they are of such easy access, that 
the peat upon their summits, whence tho cottagers are 
supplied, is brought down in common carts. 

The Tweed, the only river of the county, lakes its ri>o 
from aspring in the upper part of tho parish of Tweedsmuir. 
situated 15U0 feet above the sea level, and upon 1 he same lull 
from whose base issue the rivers Clyde and Annan. Its 
course within the county is north east hy north until it 
reaches the town of Peebles, after which its course is nearly 
due east, crossing the northern parts of the counties of Sel¬ 
kirk and Roxburgh; and after separating Berwiek-hiiu 
from Northumberland, it. falls into the German Ocean about 
half a mile below the town of Berwick, and about hit. milts 
from its sou ice. In the first 20 miles ofits eon iso it descend.! 
through a height of 1000 feet. It is remarked iu the * New 
Statistical Account of Scotland/ that so long as tins ri\cr 
Hows in a north cast direction, the hills on both sides are 
equally healthy for sheep-pasture, and the disease called 
• illness * is almost unknown: hut so soon as it lakes an 
easterly direction, the sheep on the light hank become sub- 
jeet to that disease,and also to what is called ‘ leaping ill/ 
to an extent tenfold giea.er than whal lakes place among 
those on the hills of the left bank, which ha\e a southern a — 
pect. The numerous in ulets which intersect the county ;ne 
all tributaries of the Tweed. The chief of these are the Lync, 
already mentioned; the Peebles or Kddlestone, which falls 
into the Tweed at the town of Peebles; the Leilheu; the 
Manner; and the Quair, which la*t falls into tlie Tweed 
near the seat of the Karl of Traquuir. From the hilly cha¬ 
racter of the conniiy through which they flow, these rivers 
are subject to sudden immdnti. ns which sometimes occa.M u 
considerable injury to the adjoining lands. Most of these 
streams, and particularly the Manner, contain, doling the 
season, both salmon and trout. Eddiestonc Loch is a small 
lake in the north-cast part of the county, from which the 
South Esk takes its rise, it abounds with pike, perch, and 
cels, and is the resort of largfe Hocks of wild fowl dmmg 
summer. 

With tlie exception of the parishes situated on the right 
bank of the Tweed, the county is well intersected hy roads, 
which, though inconveniently narrow, are fur the nio>,t part 
kept in good repair. The principal are those connecting 
Edinburgh and Moffat, and Lanark and Kelso. Tho former 
enters the southern part of the county near the source of 
tin* Tweed, and winds through the valley of that river in* 
a single line for about 15 miles, when it separates into two 
brandies, one passing through Broughton, the other ihrough 
Eddlcstone, which again meet upon the borders of Edin¬ 
burghshire. The road from Lanark to Kelso, which is the 
means of communication with Glasgow, crosses the northern 
part of the county from north-West to south-east, passing 
through the town of Peebles. The tolls of the county in 
1834 were let for 3351/., including the sumof3G0/. paid 
by the post-office for the mail-coaches. 

The climate is keen, but less severe than that of Edin¬ 
burgh. The mean annual temperature of Tweedsmuir, the 
most elevated parish in the county, was 45° in 1828; the 
mean height of the barometer at the town of Peebles, which 
is 535 feet above the sea-level, is 21) 2 inches in summer, 
and 2 U inches in whiter; and the indications of a rain-gunge, 
kept at the same place, upon an average of seven years*, giv« 
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tin annual fall of 2675 inches. The fogs so often met 
m ith in the Lotliians seldom extend into this county. 

The prex ailing rock is w hinstone, of which there are some 
excellent quarries in the vicinity of the towp of Peebles, 
and from which the town has been chicily built;-but that 
which is found in other parts is, from its laminated struc¬ 
ture, unsuitable for building. This whinstone, as it is com¬ 
monly culled, is a coarse argillaceous schist, the grau wacko 
of mineralogists. In this county, in its simplest state, it is 
a fine clay-slate, of a dark lead-colour, some of it so lami¬ 
nated as to afford roofing-slate. In the parish of Stobo it has 
been worked for that purpose for a leng period. Another 
sort is a flue grauwacke slate consisting of an argilluceous 
base intermixed with sand and mica. In a still coarser state 
it contains quartz gravel. White and red freesione are 
n >mmoh in the north, and both coal and limestone have long 
been wrought at Car lops, in the parish of Linton. The 
tillage of Innerleithen is now much frequented on account 
of the water of a spring which has long been celebrated for 
the cure of old wounds, diseases of the eyes, and other 
complaints. Within a few years, Lord Traquuir, the 
proprietor of the village, has erected a neat and commo¬ 
dious building whence the waters are now supplied to the 
t isitors. 

Of the 2-11,185 acres which, according to the‘New Statis¬ 
tical Account , 1 ' constitute the area of the county, the portion 
under cultivation, or occasionally cultivated, does not exceed 
3 1,762 aero, or not quite one-seventh. Of that which is 
never cultivated, not more than 8349 acres aro supposed sus- 

_'tiblo of cultivation; and there are 0755 acres of underwood, j 
In the united parishes of Broughton, Glenhohn, and Kil- 
bueho, where one-fourth of the entire surface is under the 
plough, the value of the arable land averages 25 s. per acre 
(Scotch acre, we suppose). In breaking up the lea or pas¬ 
ture-ground w'hieli lias lain for some seasons, the rotation 
<*f crops is:—‘ 1st, oats or peas; 2nd, turnips or potatoes; 

barley, among which rye-grass and clover-seeds are 
sown; -1th, hay.* The land then remains in pasture fora 
few years, or a fresh rotation commences. ‘ Leases are 
generally granted for niueteen years, but farms purely of 
the store kind aro let for fourteen years only. The chief 
hindcrnnccs to improvement are, the non-residence of the 
proprietors; the distance from markets, coal, and lime; and 
to these may be added strict entails, which fetter both tlie 
landlord and the tenant.* (New Statist. Arc ., p. 92.) En¬ 
closures and planting are on the increase, and improvements j 
in agriculture meet with ready adoption. The buildings upon j 
most of the farms of any importance have been entirely 
renovated within the last thirty years. The black-faced 
sheep were exclusively reared till the commencement of 
the present century. Since then the Cheviot breed has 
been introduced, and has increased so rapidly, that even in 
the most exposed situations their number now exceeds that 
of the other kind. The practice of smearing the sheep 
with grease is still general; but + instead of tar, which was 
formerly’omployod, train or cocoa-nut oil is usually substi 
tided. It prevents the wet penetrating to the skins of the 
animal, and is supposed ulso to increase the quality of the 
wool. The arable farms vary in extent from 40 to 200 
acres; the sheep farms from 6U0 to 4000 acres. (Findluter, 
p. 31.) The total number of sheep in the county in 1834 
was estimated at 102,060. 

The county is divided into sixteen parishes, the aggre¬ 
gate population of which, in 1831, was J<),578 persons. 
These were distributed among 2072 families, of whom 
736 were employed ill agriculture, 666 in trade, manu¬ 
factures, and handicraft, and 670 were not included in 
those two classes. The inhabitants generally are now said 
to be distinguished for neatness and cleanliness, both in their 
houses and persons, though formerly it was far otherwise. 

From the summary of the returns relative to the state of 
education in Scotland in 1834, printed by order of the 
House of Commons in 1837, it appears that, allowing for 
defective returns, the number of children in the county 
under five years of ago who had been already taught or 
were then learning to read, was 96; of tlioso between five 
and fifteen years already taught or then learning to read, the 
number was 1848, or rather less than two-thirds of the total 
number of children between those ages; and of those be¬ 
tween five and fifteen already taught or then learning to 
write, the number was 1109. There were in all sixteen 
parochiul schools, conducted by 17 instructors. The greatest 
number attending these schools during the half-year end-. 
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ing Lad j-day, 163 1, was 467 noys and 391 gills; and the 
least number during the same period was 305 boys and 
239 girls. The aggregate receipts of the parish school¬ 
masters in the year ending with Lady-day, 1834, amounted 
to 853/. 8$. 8 d., and consisted of—salaries, 494/. 3$. Ukf.; 
school-fees, 290/. 17.s. 3d. ; other emoluments 68/. 7s. 7d. 
There were also 11 non-mirochial schools, conducted by 17 
instructors, and attended by from 667 to 685 children. 

The only antiquities of the county are the ruins of castles 
or towers, erected upon the banks of Iho Tweed and its 
tributaries to frustrate the inroads of the English. The 
walls were of whinstone, strongly cemented, and varied 
from eight to eleven feet in thickness. One of these, 
the castle of Needpath, now the property of the Duke of 
Queensborry, during the conflict between Charles II. ami 
Cromwell made a very stout resistance against the forces of 
the latter. Another, in the parish of Broughton, is called, 
for reasons unknown, the Castle of Macbeth. 

Peebles, the county town, is agreeably situated in a 
valley on the northern or left hank of the Tweed, at the 
confluence of the Kddlcstoue Water with that river. It is 
20 miles due south from Edinburgh and 42 east by south 
from Glasgow. From the pleasantness of its situation ami 
its vicinity to Edinburgh, it became at an early period the 
summer residence and place of rural amusement of the 
Scottish kings, and particularly of Alexander ill., in the 
early part of the thirteenth century. This king is sup¬ 
posed to have been the founder of the cross-kirk, now a 
small ruin, dedicated to St. Nicholas, a Scottish bishop, wh.. 
suffered martyrdom during the persecution of Muximian 
(a.d. 300), and whose bones were believed to have been 
fouiuL upon the spot afterwards occupied by the church. 
To tms church wus attached a monastery of red friars, 
which was suppressed at: the Reformation. After the 
battle of Nevil 1-cross (1346), in which David II. was 
taken prisoner by the English, the town of Peebles con¬ 
tributed largely towards his ransom, in consideration of 
which he, in 1367, created it a royal burgh. In virtue 
of this title it afterwards returned a member to parlia¬ 
ment, in union with the burghs of Lanark, Linlithgow, and 
Selkirk, down to the passing of the Reform Act, h.y which 
Act its elective franchise is merged into lliut of the county. 
The county has returned one member since the union of 
the two kingdoms. The town was exclusively situated to 
the westward of the Kddlcstoue till 1545, when, having 
been burnt by the English, a new town was commenced 
on the opposite hank, and surrounded by a wall, with gates, 
which latter were standing m 1707. The revenue of the 
burgh, consisting chiefly of rents, amounts to about 643/. 
annually. The annual expenditure is something less, 
j There is however a debt, which in 1833 amounted to 5426/. 
j A provost, |wo bailitlk, dean of guild, treasurer, and twelve 
councillors constitute the town-council. The parish church, 
a substantial stone building, was erected in 1784. St. An¬ 
drew’s Cathedral, which was formerly used as the parish- 
church, but of which only a small portion is now standing, 
was a very elegant edifice. It is supposed to have been 
dedicated by Joceline, bMiop of Glasgow, who died in 1199, 
It was converted into a stable by Cromwell's soldiers, by 
whom also the roof was demolished. 

The bridge, which here crosses the Tweed, consists of 
five stone arches in the channel of the river, and three 
smaller arches on dry ground, for currying off the water 
when the river overflows its banks. Till 1834 its width did 
not exceed 74 feet. Since then it bus Hen widened to 22 
feet, at an expense of 1000/. Four fairs are held annually 
for the hiring of servants and the sale of cattle. The 
population of the burgh and parish of Peeblcin 1831, was 
2750. 

{New Statistical Account of Scotland; Findlater’s Ac¬ 
count of the Agriculture of Peeblesshire, Hvo., Kdinb., 
1802; Penneeuik’s Description ofTwecddale , 4to. f Kdinb., 
1715; Grose’s Antiquities of Scotland, 4to., London, 
1791 ; Forsyth’s Beauties of Scotland; Parliamentary 
Palters, 

PKKLE. [Man, Is£k oh.] 

PEERS OF THE REALM are persons in whom in¬ 
here certain high dignities with privileges appurtenant. 
Without meaning to decide the question whether the lords 
spiritual are in strictness of speech peers of the realm, die . 
persons who fall under this description are the dukes, mar¬ 
quesses, earls, viscounts, and barons, and this without refer 
enco to the accident of age, an earl being as much a 
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peer of the realm, though a minor, and consequently not ■ 
admissible to some of the high privileges of-his order. J 
Judies may also in certain raises be peeresses of tho realm I 
in their own right, as by creation, or as inheritors of baronies j 
which descend to heirs general. The wives of peers are j 
peeresses of the realm, and entitled, in consequence of the j 
rank, to certain privileges. 

Under the several articles Dukk, Marquis, Earl, Vis¬ 
count, and especially Baron, will be founjJ certain observa¬ 
tions pertaining to each distinct order of peers. On the remote 
origin of this order of persons, and of the privileges belong¬ 
ing to it, especially that great privilege of having a house, in 
which, in concurrence with the spiritual lords, they consider 
every proposal for any change in the laws and customs of 
the realm, and have an affirmative or a negative voice re¬ 
specting it, and of being also the supreme court of judica¬ 
ture before whom appeal may be made from the judgment 
of nearly all inferior courts, great obscurity rusts; as it 
does also on llm whole of the early constitution and his¬ 
tory of Parliament, of which the peers form so eminent a 
part. [Pakliamknt.] The reports of the committee of 
the house of peers, which sat during several parliaments 
about the )ears 1817, 1818, end 181U, on the dignity of a 
peer of the realm, contain a g:\iat amount of information on 
these topics, hut leave undecided some of the greater and 
more important questions connected with it. 

It seems however now to be dearly established, as a part 
of the laws and constitution of the realm, that every peer, 
being of lull age and of sound mind, is entitled to take his 
seat in the house of peers and to share in all the deliberations 
and determinations of that assembly; and that he has pri¬ 
vilege (perhaps not very distinctly defined) of access to the 
person of the king or queen regnant to advise concerning 
any matter touching the all ail’s of the realm. Those are 
groat and eminent privileges, but they are accompanied by 
others which illustrate the great consequence and defer¬ 
ence which the constitution of England allows to the 
possessors of this dignity. If charged with uny crime, 
they shall not be subject to the ordinary tribunals, but 
the truth shall be examined by the peers themselves; 
they shall not he arrested in civil cases; a peer’s affirmation 
on honour is sometimes accepted where in ordinary cases an 
oath is required; and scandals concerning them are pecu¬ 
liarly punished. 

It is now also clearly established that the crown may at 
its pleasure create a peer, that is, advance any person to 
the dignity, and to any one of the five orders ; but that, when 
once advanced the peer cannot be deprived of the dignity 
or any of the privileges connected with it, except on for¬ 
feiture of the dignity in due course of law', and the dignity 
must descend, on his death, to others (as long as there are 
persons within the limitation of the grant), with all the pri¬ 
vileges appurtenant to it, usually to the eldest sfin, and the 
eldest soli of that eldest son in perpetual succession, and so on, 
keeping to the eldest male representative of the original 
grantee. Some deviation from this rule of descent how¬ 
ever has occasionally occurred, special clauses having been 
introduced into the patent, which-is the writing by which 
ihe crown lectures its will in this particular, limiting the 
descent of the dignity in a particular way, as in the case of 
the creation ol Edward Seymour to the dukedom of Somer¬ 
set, in the reign of Edward VI., when it was declared that 
the issue of the second marriage of the duke should succeed 
to the dignity in preference to the son of a former marriage. 
But generally, and perhaps universally for the two last cen¬ 
turies, the descent of a dignity ((rases of baronies in foe, us 
they arc called, being now for a moment excluded) has been 
to the next male heir of the blood of the person originally 
ennobled; sometimes with remainders to the next mule 
heir of his father or grandfather. There is an instance 
in the reign of Charles I. of a dignity of peer of the 
realm being granted to a person (a Lucas) and the heirs 
male of his body, with remainder to a brother and the heirs 
malo of bis body, with remainder to one who was an ille¬ 
gitimate son of the father of the grantee, and therefore, in 
the eye of the law, not of the blood of the grantee and the 
heirs male of his body. 

Indeed, it being at tjic pleasure of the crown that these 
dignities originate, it is not surprising that vuriety should 
bo found in *he manner in which the crown has declared its 
...: . i.tion, and precedents should be producible for deviations 
from the usual course. The point is of some importance, 
since the question is from time to time raised, whether it 


might not be expedient that the ranks of the house of peers 
should be replenished by persons who aro created peers for 
their lives only. 

It has not unfrequently happened that the crown lias 
granted the dignity of the peerage to a person, with re¬ 
mainder to the female issue or to the female kindred of tho 
grantee and their heirs, as in the case of the Nelson peer¬ 
age. In these cases it has generally happened either that 
the party had no male issue to inherit, and that the other 
males of the family were also without male issue, or Unit 
there was already a dignity inheritable by the male heir of 
the party on whom a new dignity was conferred to descend 
to his female issue. 

The peers who possess what are called baronies in lee are 
the descendants and representatives of certain old families 
for tho most, part lung ago extinct in the male liiu% but 
which had iu their day summons to parliament as peers 
and whose dignity if ha* been assumed descended like u 
tenement to a daughter, if only one daughter and heir, or 
to a number of daughter* as coheirs, when there was no 
son. This principle has been so often recognised, that 
it may be regarded as a part of the constitution of tho 
peerage, and in virtue of if, if A. die seised of a barony 
in fee, leaving Ik a daughter and only child and M. u 
brother, the dignity shall inhere in B. in preference to 
M., and shall descend on the death of B. to her eldest son. 
In case A., instead of leaving B. his only daughter, leavo 
several daughters, B., C., D., ike, and no son, the dignity 
shall not go to M., hut among the daughters; and since 
it is imparticipable, it is in a manner lost as long as those 
daughters, or issue from more than one of them, exist. But 
should those daughters die with only one of them having left 
| issue, and that issue a son, he shall inherit on the death of 
his aunts. This is what is meant by the dignity of a peer 
of the realm being in abeyance: it is divided among several 
persons, not due of whom possessing it wholly, none of 
them can therefore enjoy it. [Parcknkks.] But the crown 
possesses the power of determining the abeyance, that is, it 
may declare its pleasure that some one of the daughters, or 
the eldest male representative of some one of the daughters, 
shall possess the dignity, as would have been the case had 
there been a single daughter only ; and in case of an 
heir thus entering into possession of the dignity, he shall, 
take that precedence among the barons in the house of 
peers which belonged to the family of whom lie is the re¬ 
presentative. A female who is only a coheir of a coheir 
may also have the abeyance determined in her favour, as 
was lately the case with Mrs. Russell, now baroness Do 
Clifford. It is out of this privilege of tlio crown that 
the peerage cases arise of which there arc some before the 
house of lords in almost every session of parliament. A 
party sees reason to think that the crown may be induced 
to determine a certain abeyance in his favour, if he can 
only, prove that be is the representative of one of the co¬ 
heirs. This proof, which is often a troublesome and ex¬ 
pensive process, iuasniuctuas it may be necessary to go back 
into the fourteenth or flfteontli century, is to he made to 
the satisfaction of a committee of privifeges of the house of 
peers, and on the report of such committee that the claim¬ 
ant has shown himself in a satisfactory manner to be the 
proper representative of the blood of one of the coheirs of one 
of these antieut baronies, the crown has of late years often 
yielded to the reasonable request. In fact, without this, in 
a country like ours, where lands often descend to female 
heirs, it would be difficult to maintain a really antient 
nobility. 

Many of the peer* who belong to the higher orders of 
nobility have baronies in fee inherent in them; so that if 
A., one of them, die, leaving a daughter being an only 
child, and a brother, the brother shall take the superior 
title, and tho barony descend to the daughter and the heirs 
of her body. An eldest son of a peer enjoying a barony 
and a superior dignity is sometimes called to the house of 
peer* in his father’s barony. When this is done, it is by. 
writ, of summons without a patent of creation (it not being 
in fact a creation of a new dignity, but only in anticipation 
of the son’s possession of it), and this is the case also when 
a barony is taken out of abeyance. 

Thus the English portion of the house of peers, or house 
of lords, for they are terms used in precisely tho same sense, 
arc the lords spiritual, that is, tho archbishops and bishops, 
and the lords temporal, who are of one of the five orders 
(though many of the dukes possess dignities of the four 
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inferior kinds also, and tlicir ancestors may have long had 
seats in that house in thoso inferior dignities before the 
family was raised to the dukedom), and these are either per¬ 
sons who have been created peers by the crown, who have 
been admitted into the peerage by favour of the crown in 
virtue of the determination of an abeyance, or who have in¬ 
herited the dignity from some ancestor on whom it had 
been conferred. 

The fullest information on all points connected with the 
archaeological part of this subject is to be obtained from the 
Reports of the Committee of the House of Lords before re¬ 
ferred to. Biographical accounts of the more eminent of the 
persons who have possessed these dignities are to be found in 
that very valuable book, Dugdale's ‘Baronage of England.* 
In 170s, Arthur Collins, a London bookseller, published in 
a single volume an account of the peers then existing and 
their ancestors, a work of great merit. The demand for it 
appears to have been great, as it was followed by other edi¬ 
tions in quick succession. It assumed a higher character 
in 1734, when it appeared in four handsome octavo volumes, 
great additions having been made to every article* From 
that time there has been a succession of editions, each pro¬ 
fessing to be improvements on the preceding, and each 
bringing up the stale of the peerage to the time when the 
work was printed. The best of these, which is in nine 
bulky octavo volumes, was published under the superin¬ 
tendence of Sir Egerton Brydgcs. But as titles become 
extinct, and consequently the families bearing them are 
left out of the peerage-books, those who wish to possess a 
complete account of those eminent persons must procure 
many of the earlier editions of the work, as well as that 
which, being the latest, will for the most part ho cal loti the 
best. There are certain minor works giving the ge¬ 
nealogical details of the descent of the dignities, which are 
published almost every year. 

PEEWIT. [Plovers.] 

PE'GANUM, from Prgamn , the Greek name of Ruo, 
of which three kinds are described by Dioscoridcs,—the gar¬ 
den, the mountain, and the wild. The last is said to he called 
mnly in Cappadocia and Galat’a, and by some hnrmahu It 
is remarkable that even in the present day a plant is found 
in the north of India, the Punjab, and Caubul, which is called 
hoormul by the natives of the above countries, and some¬ 
times distinguished in India by the name of Lahoovre fmnr- 
mul t indicating that it was introduced from the direction of 
Lahore. The Persian works on materia niedica in use in 
India give molen as its Greek name, according to Dr. Koylc 
( Illustr. % p. 155). It is interesting to find that the plant to 
which these names are assigned by the natives *of the 
country, is the Peganum Hnrmala of botanists, a fact which 
shows that the investigations of the West had arrived at the 
same conclusion as those in the East, respecting the plnnt 
alluded to by Grecian authors; and this enables us to put 
more faith in the results of such investigations than is some¬ 
times done. The plant which is called Syrian Rue in gar¬ 
dens belongs to the natural family of Rutaceas and is of 
easy culture in any light soil. The seeds which were 
formerly in use in medicine in Europe still are so in the 
East, but are not possessed of any peculiar or very active 
properties. 

PEG A'SI A. [PuLMOORAD/V.] 

PE'GASUS, one of the old constellations, called by 
Aratus (and also by Ilvginus) simply the Horse. The my¬ 
thological accounts of Pegasus (a son, it was said, of Nep¬ 
tune and the Gorgon Medusa, though how with such 
parentage he came to he a horse is not stated), the creator 
of tho fountain Hippocrene at one kick, are more than 
usually unconnected, and the constellation is not a w hole 
horse, hut only the head, fore legs, and shoulders, to 
which a pair of wings is attached; nor is there any 
fountain near the place, except that with which Aquarius 
feeds one of the fishes. The figure of Pegasus is inverted, 
the head being farther from the north pole than the body: 
the constellation is surrounded by Cygnus, Equulcus, Aqua¬ 
rius, Pisces, and Andromeda. There are threo bright stars, 
a (or Markab), P (or Sclieat), y (or Algonib), which form a 
rectangular figure with a Andromeda?, such as cannot be 
mistaken when the latter constellation is known. More¬ 
over, a line drawn through a and P points to the pole star, 
in a line which produced passes through the pointers of the 
Great Beur. 

The following are [lie principal stars:— 
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PEGU was a century ago a powerful empire in the pe¬ 
ninsula without the Ganges. Tiro nation which established 
this empire is called JVguans hv the Europeans, and Talaiu 
by the Birmans; but they call themselves Moan. They inha¬ 
bit the low country which extends on both sides of the river 
Imwaddy, from its month to the Galled)ct Mountains 
(from I(i J to In’ do' N. lat;), and from the hanks of the 
Salucn river to the mountains of A mean. Having attained 
a higher degree of civilization than most of the neighbour¬ 
ing nations, they extended their conquests norths aid along 
the hanks of the lrawaddy, and subjected tho Birmans: 
But this numerous and warlike people rose against them 
and overturned their empire. Their capital, Pegu, wan 
taken by ALompra in 1757,every private duelling was razed 
to the ground, and all the inhabitants dispersed or led into- 
captivity. Tho successors of Alompra however built a new 
town on the same spot, which was visited in l r 9G by Colonel 
Symes. The extent of tho an Bent town was accurately, 
traced by Colonel Symes by the ruins ol the ditch and the 
surrounding wall. It appeared to have been a quadrangle, 
each side measuring a mile and a half. The new town 
occupied about one half of the area of the old to /n, and 
was fenced round by a stockade from 10 to I‘2 leet high : on 
the north and east sides it bordered on the old wall. Them 
was then only one main street running east and west, 
crossed at right angles by two smaller stieets. The streets 
were spacious and well paved with bricks, which the ruins 
of the old town plentifully supplied. On each side of the 
streets was a drain to carry oil* the water. The houses, 
according to the custom throughout the Birman empire, an* 

• TO* star is also marknl 27 Aqnani. 
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raised either on wooden posts or bamboos of different 
heights, according to tlie sixe of the building. Tli ekioums, 
or monasteries, and the habitations of the higher ranks, are 
usually elevated six or eight, and those of the lower classes 
from two to three feet. They are composed wholly of bamboos 
and mats, or sheathing boards, and indifferently thatched. 
No brick buildings are permitted to be erected, except those 
which belong to the king or arc dedicated to Gaudama. It 
is feared that if the people were allowed to build brick houses, 
they might erect brick fortifications, and thus endanger the 
security of the state. 

The numerous temples were spared when Alompra de¬ 
stroyed the town. The most famous is the Shoe Modou 
(the Golden Dwelling of the God), which is 361 feet high, 
and consists of two terraces and a steeple. The lower and 
greater terrace is about 10 feet above the natural level of 
the ground, and forms an exact parallelogram. The upper 
or lesser terrace is similar in shape, and rises about 20 feet 
above the lower terrace. Each side of the lower terrace is 
1301 feet, and of the upper «H4 feet. The terraces are 
ascended by flights ot stone steps, and on their sides arc the 
dwellings of the rhahaans, or priests, made of hoards and 
covered with tiles. The steeple, which is properly called 
the Shoe-Madou, is a pyramidal building composed of brick 
and mortar, without excavation or aperture of any kind. It 
is octagonal at the base and spiral at the top. Kadi side of 
the huso measures Hi2 feet. This immense breadth dimi¬ 
nishes abruptly, and the whole building may be compared 
in shape to a speaking-trumpet. A great variety of mould¬ 
ings and ornaments in stucco encircle the building on all 
sides, and the whole is crowned by a lee, or umbrella of 
open iron-work, from which rises a rod with a gilded pen¬ 
nant. The circumference oftho fee is 50 feet. Hound the 
lower rim of it arc lning a number of bells, which, when 
agitated by the wind, make a continual jingling. The tee 
is gilt. All the lesser pagodas of the town are ornamented 
with umbrellas of similar workmanship, which are likewise 
encircled by small bells. 

The priests inhabit groves, in which they build their 
kioums, or monasteries) and instruct the boys in reading, 
writing, and the moral and religious duties, without receiv¬ 
ing any remuneration, except some rice or other nec essaries. 
The only article of consequence manufactured at Pegu is 
silk and cotton cloth, which the women weave with consi¬ 
derable skill; hut no more is made than is sutficient for 
home consumption. 

This town, which is called Bag6 by the natives, is situ¬ 
ated about 17° 40' N. lat. and near f)(> J K. long., and is 
built on the eastern banks of a navigable river, which, 
about 00 miles below the town, joins the eastern or Syrian 
branch of the Irawaddy about 3 miles below the town 
of Rangoon. The tide seems to ascend in the Pegu river 
to the town, but at the time of Symes’s visit it had no com¬ 
merce. • 

(Symes’s Account of an Embassy to the Kingdom of 
A ra,) 

PEINE FORTE ET DURE. The 4 strong and hard 
pain, 1 which is denoted by these words, was a species of 
torture used by the English law to compel persons to 
plead when charged judicially with crimes less than 
treason, hut amounting to felony. It was applicable when¬ 
ever the accused stood mute on his arraignment, either 
by his refusal to put himself upon the ordinary trial by 
jury, or to answer at all, or by his peremptorily chal¬ 
lenging more than twenty jurors, which was a contu¬ 
macy equivalent in construction of law to actually standing 
mute. This proceeding differed essentially from the 
‘ quaestio * in the Roman law, and the torture which gene¬ 
rally prevailed in Europe, and which, as connected with the 
royal prerogative, was also practised in England for several 
centuries inasmuch as its object was to force submission to 
the regular mode of trial prescribed by the law, and not to 
compel testimony or the confession of a crime. 

Much difference of opinion has existed upon the question 
whether the practice of the peine forte et dure originated 
with tho statute usually eallou the Statute of Westminster 
1 (3 Edw. I., c. 12), or whether it was in use at an earlier 
period. The latter opinion is maintained by Coke and 
IIule, but the former is adopted by Staundforde, Black- 
stone, and Barrington. In a note to Hale’s ‘ Picas of tho 
Crown/vol. ii., p.322, Emlyn says that although the Sta¬ 
tute of Westminster 1 speaks of this punishment rather as 


a thing alreadyJuiawn than as a new introduction, there is 
no notice taken, of it in any antient author, book-case, or 
record before the reign of Edward I.; and, on the contrary, 
he cites two curious records in the reign of Henry III., from 
which it appears that persons at that time arraigned for 
felony, and standing mute, were not put to the peine forte 
et dure, but had judgment to be hanged. Upon this point 
it is worthy of remark that the statute of Edward I. merely 
directs that 4 such persons as will not put themselves upon 
inquests of felonies at the suit of the king shall be put into 
hard and strong prison ( soient mys en la prisone fort et 
dure), as those which refuse to be at the common law of tho 
land/ whereas the judgment of the peino forte et dure, as 
given in antient books, contained many particulars of suf¬ 
fering to be imposed on the contumacious prisoner, not 
mentioned in the statute. Fleta, who must have •written 
about ten years after the date of the statute, describes the 
judgment to be, that 4 the party shall be cast into prison and 
lie upon the bare ground clothed with a single garment and 
barefooted; that he shall have for his food only three mor¬ 
sels of barley-bread in two days; that be shall not have food 
every day, but only on alternate days; that he shall not: 
drink every day, but that on the day when he shall have no 
food, water shall be given him to drink/ (Fleta, lib. i., 
cap. 34.) It certainly seems improbable that all these cir¬ 
cumstances should, within a very few years, have been 
added to the judgment warranted by the statute, if the 
statute had really been the origin of t he practice. Mr. Reeves 
lias plausibly suggested that the only object and effect, of the 
statute was to apply the same compulsory process to those 
who refused to submit themselves to trial by jury in indict¬ 
ments at. the king’s suit, which had been previously in use 
to compel persons to put themselves upon aulient methods 
of inquiry, namely, the duel, the ordeal, or the wager of 
law. {History of the English Law , vol. ii. f p. 137.) The 
trial l>y jury had no doubt been much encouraged during 
the reign ot Henry III., in opposition to the barbarous 
modes of trial previously used; and it is therefore by no 
means improbable that this statute should have contem¬ 
plated the promotion of ibis great judicial improvement. 
The language of the enactment also is entirely consistent 
witli the vie>v of its object suggested by Mr. Reeves. On 
the other hand it must he acknowledged that the instances 
above mentioned, as cited by Emlyn, and the total silence of 
Glauvillc and Bracton, as well as of the judicial records 
anterior to the statute respecting such a mode of enforcing 
submission to the law, are adverse to this interpretation. 
Tlie origin of this rude proceeding must therefore be con¬ 
sidered as uncertain. 

It appears from Fleta, and also from Britton (cap. 22), 
that the punishment in the reign of Edward I., when the 
first traces of it in tlie history of English law appoar, con¬ 
sisted merely of severe imprisonment, with a diet barely 
sufficient to prevent starvation, until tlie offender repented 
of his contumacy and consented to put himself upon his 
trial. A curious charter of pardon in the 31st Edw. 
III. (1357), published in Rymer’s Foedera, x ol. vi., p. 13, 
recites that a woman indicted for the death of her 
husband, having stood mute, had been adjudged 4 ad pun mm 
suain, ut dicitur, in qua sine cibo et potu in aria prison;! 
per quadraginta dies vitam sustinuit vid miraculi et quasi 
contra naturam humanam/ It appears therefore that at that 
time the sentence continued to be imprisonment only, and did 
not authorise tho infliction of any further violence. Shortly 
afterwards however the practice of loading the sufferer with 
weights and pressing him to death appears to have become 
the regular course. In the 4 Year Book/ 8 Henry IV., 1 
(1400), the judgment upon persons standing mute, as ap¬ 
proved by advice of all the judges, was 4 that the marshal 
should put them in low and dark chambers, naked except 
about their waist; that he should place upon them as much 
weight of iron as they could bear, and more , so that they 
should be unable to rise; that they should have nothing to 
eat but the worst bread that could be found, and nothing to 
drink but water taken from the nearest place to the gaol, 
except running water; that tho day on which they had 
bread they should not have water, and e contrd ; aud that 
they should lie there till they were dead.' Thus, although 
the reporter states in this case that the judgment was 
formerly different, the punishment now became capital, a 
fingering and painful death bciug enjoined instead of severe 
| imprisonment to extort submission. There is no trace of 
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tiny statute or royal ordinance,*or of any authority besides 
this judicial resolution to justify a change in the mode of 
proceeding so material as to affect the life of the party. The 
term by which it was denoted was also changed from prisone 
to peine forte et dure; and from this period, for more than 
three centuries, uritil it was virtually abolished by the slat. 
12 Geo. III., c. 20, (1 77V.,)pressing to death continued to be 
the regular and lawful mode of execution for criminals who 
stood wilfully mutoupon their arraignment for felony. The 
press-yard at Newgate at the present day retains its name 
as derived from this barbarous practice. 

Blackstonc, after alluding to 4 the doubts that were con¬ 
ceived of its legality,* and 4 the repugnance of its theory to 
the humanity of the laws of England,* states that the peine 
forte et dure was rarely carried into practice. {Cotnmen- 
turietofV ol. iv., p. 328.) It is probable that it was not of 
frequent occurrence, because with this fearful punishment 
for contumacy before their eyes, men would naturally for 
the most part (as Ilale says) 4 bethink themselves and 
plead.* It is however repeatedly mentioned in the Year Books 
as an existing proceeding; it is stated as the law of the land by 
Siaundlorde, Coke, Hale, and Hawkins, in their several trea¬ 
tises on the Criminal Law, and the number of tho recorded 
instances in which it is directly or incidentally mentioned 
seem to show that it was much more prevalent than lias 
been commonly supposed. The motive of the prisoner in 
standing mute and submitting to this heavy punishment 
was to save his attainder, and prevent the corruption of his 
blood and consequent forfeiture of his lands in case he was 
attainted of felony. In the 21st of Henry VI. (1442), Ju¬ 
liana Quickc, who was indicted for high treason in speaking 
contemptuous words of the king, had the peine forte el dure 1 
because she would not plead (Cmke’s Charles, 118); in the 
margin of an inquisilio post mortem of Anthony Arrow- 
smith, in the 40th of Eliz (1598) are the words 1 Prest to 
death’ (Surtees’s IIistory of Durham , vol. iii., p. 271); and 
in 1050, Major Strangeways wav tried for the murder of 
John Fusseil before Lord Chief Justice Glynn, and, refusing 
to plead, was pressed to death in Newgate. In the pamphlet 
which very minutely narrates the particulars of this execu¬ 
tion, it is stated that the prisoner died in about eight minutes, 
mauv people in the press-yard humanely casting stones upon 
him to hasten his death. (Barrington’s Antient Statutes , 

]). 85, note.) In still more recent times it appears from the Old 
Bailey Sessions Papers that at the January Sessions in 1720 , 
one Phillips was pressed for a considerable time, until he 
begged to stand his trial; and at the December Sessions, 1721, 
Nathanael Haws continued under the press with 250lbs., 
for seven minutes, and was released upon his submission. 
Mr. Barrington says that lie had been furnished with two 
instances in the reign of George II., one of which happened 
at the Sussex assizes before Baron Thompson, and the other 
at Cambridge, in 1741, when Mr. Baron Carter was the 
judge. (Barrington’s Antient Statutes , p. 86.) In these 
later instances the press was not indicted until by direction 
of the judges the experiment of a minor torture had been 
tried by tying the culprit’s thumbs tightly together with 
strings. It is said in Kelyng’s Reports, p. 27, to have been 
the constant practice at Newgate in the reign of Charles 
II., that the two thumbs should be tied together with 
whipcord, that the pain of that might compel the culprit 
to plead. The adoption of this course was no doubt dictated 
by merciful motives, and was intended by the judges to pre¬ 
vent the necessity of having recourse to the peine forte 
et dure; but it was wholly unauthorised by law. The prac¬ 
tice was finally discontinued in consequence of the statute 
12 Geo. III., cap. 20, which provides that every person 
who shall stand mute when arraigned for felony or piracy 
shall be convicted of the same, and the same judgment and 
execution shall be awarded against him as if he had been 
convicted by verdict or confession. 

PEIPUS, Lake. [Russia.] 

IPEIRESC, NICOLAS CLAUDE FABRl DE, a coun¬ 
cillor of the parliament of Aix, was born at Beaugensier, in 
Provence, December 1, 1580. His father, ltonaud do Fabri, 
was a councillor of the court of aides. He received his 
earliest education among the Jesuits at Avignon, whence 
he was removed to Aix in 1595. It was during this period 
that his father being presented with a coin of the emperor 
Arcadius, found at Bcaugensier, young Peiresc begged to 
have it; and being delighted at lindirig that he could dc- 
cipher the inscriptions, carried it to his uncle, who gave him 
two more, together with some books upon medals. Ibis 


incident led him to the study of antiquities, in which ho 
afterwards distinguished himself. 

In 1599 he visited Italy, in the various cities and countries 
Of which he spent nearly three years. In n;o t he took the 
degree of doctor in law at Aix. In l(iU5 be accompanied 
Duvair, the first president of the parliament of Aix, 
to Paris, where he formed an acquaintance with Do Thou,’ 
Isaac Casauhon, Pa pi re Masson, Nicolas le Fauv. the 
brothers St. Martlie, Bongars, and Francis Pithou; and 
the following year came in tho suite of La Him.,-, mo 
French ambassador, to England, where he was gracum-dy 
received by King James. Ho visited Oxford ; and formed 
an intimacy with Camden, Sir Robert Cotton, Sir Henry 
Saville, and other learned men. From England ho piivail 
over to Holland, and through Antwerp and Brussels hack 
to Paris. 

In 1618 he procured a faithful copy and published a se¬ 
cond edition of the ‘The Acts of the Monastery of Maren 
in Switzerland,* in defence of the royal line of France 
against the title of succession of the Austrian family to tin* 
French crown. 

Peiresc was a liberal patron of letters: Bayle gave him 
the title of ‘le procureiir general do la Literatim*and 
tho authors of his life show how imperfect the labours of 
Srnligcr, Holstenius, SauumLe, Sieanl, and Kirchcr would 
have been, unaided hv the literary treasures which he pro¬ 
cured for and presented to them. It was at his instigation 
that Grotius undertook his great work ‘DeJ lire Belli et 
Facia.’ 

The multiplicity of his engagements and the extent of 
his correspondence prevented Peiresc from finishing any 
considerable work. He left behind him, besides some of 
his own composition, a great number of manuscripts, antient. 
and modern, on local history and antiquities, mailiemniics, 
astronomy, the modallio science, languages, &e. A cata¬ 
logue of these, ill number more Ilian seven hundred, is ] re¬ 
served among Sir Hans Sluane's Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, Nt 

Of his writings there have been published forty-eight 
Italian letters addressed to Paul anil John Baptist Gualdo 
in the ‘Lettere d'Uomini Illustri ;* a considerable number 
among those of Camden published by Smith ; and a long 
and learned dissertation on an antient tripod found at. 
Frejus in the ‘Mfunoires do Litlerature et do I'll islmre,* by 
Dosmalets, in 1731. A considerable number of IVirese’s 
inedited letters were of late years communicated from time 
to time to M. Milliu for his ‘ Magazin Knryclopedique,’ by 
tile president. Kauris do Saint Vincciis, who again pulili.-Jicd 
them separately, in five different tracts or portions, ,Svo. f 
Paris, 1815. 

Pei rose died in the arms of his principal biographer, 
Gassendi, June 24th, 1637. He is staled to have purchased 
more printed books than any man of his time, yet the col¬ 
lection which he left was far from large. As fast as hi* pur¬ 
chased books and manuscripts, lie made presents of them to 
learned men, to whom he knew they would he useful. IIis 
remaining library was purchased by the College of Navarre. 

(/77a Sic. Claudii L'abncii dr Peiresc, a Pctro Gassendi, 
4to., Par., 1641, transl. into Engl, by W. Band, 6vo., Lend., 
1657 ; Moreri, Dictionn.; Chalmers’s lliugr. Diet., vol.xxiv , 
p. 253-257; Biographic Universelle , tom. xxxiii., p. 251- 
261.) 

PE'KEA is tho name given by botanists to a plant inha¬ 
biting Guiana, and furnishing the Saouari or Sawai'rn unis 
of the shops, a very different truit from that, to which tin* 
name of Saouari is given in Guiana. Tin* Pekea compre¬ 
hends two species, the hutyrosti and tuherrulnsa: the former 
is unknown in this country; the latter, which yields tin; 
fruit iii question, is a very lame tree inhabiting the woods 
of Guiana, where it is called Tata-yoi.ba oy the Gavipmi 
Indians. It has opposite digitate leaves, whose leaflets are 
oval, smooth on the upper side, hut white with d-.wn be¬ 
neath: the terminal leatlet is said to he 8 inches king by 
3£ in broad;li, while those at the sides aro much smaller. 
The llow'crs are unknown. The fruit consists of greenish 
compressed drupes, which adhere around a common centre, 
and contain a single seed of largo size, covered with u 
brownish rugged woody shell, and containing a kernel of a 
soft consistence, and of the most delicate buiteiy quality. 
It is by far the best of the South American nuts that are 
brought to England, and much superior to our ow'ii walnuts, 
almonds, and filberts; but it is scarce ami dear inmost 
seasons. 
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Pekca tuberculosa. 


PEKING, the capital of the Chinese empire, is situated 
near 40° N. lat. and between 116° and 117° E. long., in a 
level plain, which on the west of the town assumes an un¬ 
dulating surface, and at some distance from it rises into low 
hills. It is about 80 miles distant from the Great Wall. 

The city consists of three parts: the Zin-tcheou, or City of 
the Throne; the Wailo-tcheou, or External town; and of 
twelve suburbs. The first is also called the Town of the 
Tartars, as the inhabitants are of Mongol or Mantchoo ex¬ 
traction ; and the second, the Town of the Chinese, being 
entirely inhabited by Chinese. These two cities are enclosed 
by walls, the circumference of which is 58 li, or about 17 
English miles. The suburbs extend on the east, south, and 
west of the walls. The walls are about 40 feet in height, and 
surmounted by a parapet deeply crenatod, but without regu¬ 
lar cmibr azures ; the merlons contain loop-holes for archers. 
The thickness of the walls is about 20 feet at the base, and 
12 across the terrnpleino upon which the parapet is erected. 
The outside of the walls, though not perfectly perpendicular, 
is smooth, but the inside has a considerable bevel, the rows 
ofbiicks wh.ch form it being placed like steps, one above 
and behind the other, like the steps on the faces of the Great 
Pyramid of Egypt. In some parts there are slopes of earth, 
on which the cavalry can ascend the walls, on which se¬ 
veral horsemen can ride abreast. The'walls are flanked on the 
outside by square towers, at about sixty yards distance from 
each oilier, and projecting 40 or 50 feet from the curtain 
between them. Sixteen gates lead to the town. Over each 
gate is a wa- . tower, nine stories high, and in each story 
are port-holes for cannon. The lowest story forms a large 
hall for the officers and soldiers on guard. Round the gate, 
on the outside, is a semicircular wall, enclosing a space about 
360 feet long, which serves for a parade. In this semicir¬ 
cular wall there is a lateral gate, by which the troops can 
enter the parade without marching on the high road. A 
wall of less dimensions separates the Zin-tcheou from the 
Wailo-tcheou. 

The roads leading to the city are paved with blocks of 
granite; the streets are not paved, but are constantly watered 
to keep down the dust. The principal streets vary from 
HO to 200 feet in breadth, but they contain no large build¬ 
ings; the houses are usually not higher than one-story, and 
few have two stories* The streets are lined with a continuous 


series'of shops, in which the goods are laid out with great 
nler. The wooden columns in fruir of the shop* arc 
painted red, blue, and sometimes are gil . In several place.; 
triumphal arches cross the streets. Tin y arc built of wood, 
and consist of three handsome gateways, of which the 
middle is the highest and largest, and o\er them are three 
roofs lichlv decorated. Public edifices and also the dwel¬ 
ling-houses of private persons occur only in 1 lie narrow 
streets and lanes. Where these lanes open into the wider 
streets there are generally gates, which are shut at night 
and opened only in ease of need. The private dwellings do 
not embellish the town, as they are separated from it by 
walls or curtains, to prevent passengers from seeing the 
court into which the street-door opens. They are built of 
bricks, and have a roof of grey tiles. 

No navigably river flows near the city. A narrow \n mil, 
called Yu-ho (imperial canal), runs through the town, hui 
the waters are only used to feed the canals and ponds of 
the imperial palace. The inhabitants have wells, the water 
of which Is however brackish, and wealthy persons procure 
water from'wells without the town, especially from those on 
the north side, which are famous for their excellent water. 

The buildings belonging to the emperor, as well as his 
temples and altars, have roofs consisting of four slopes hut 
all the other buildings have only two slopes. Thu imperial 
buildings are covered with yellow tiles, those of the princes 
with green tiles, and all the other houses with grey tiles. The 
temples not belonging to the emperor, and also the convents, 
are mostly painted red. Peking contains a great, number 
of palaces and temples, decorated with numerous works in 
marble, but a considerable portion of the area of the town is 
occupied by squares, gardens, ponds, and even fields. 

The Zin-tcheou, or City of the Throne, consists of three 
parts, enclosing one another. In the centre is the imperial 
palace, called Zun-zin-tclieoii, which has the form of an ob¬ 
long rectangle, and is surrounded by a high wall painted 
yellow, and hence called the Yellow Wall. It is about, two 
miles and a half in circumference, and contains, in addition 
to several residences of the emperor, some public buildings 
and magazines, also extensive gardens, with canals, ponds, 
and fountains, planned and executed with taste. The 
Zun-zin-teheou is surrounded by the Kium-tc.heou, the Im¬ 
perial Town, which is seven miles and a half in circumfe¬ 
rence, and contains, among other remarkable buildings, the 
temple of Fo, or Shigemuni, with a statue of the god made 
of copper and gilt, which is more than 0U feet high. In 
this part of the Zin-tcheou there is a fine square called 
Zin-sliuiig, near which is a beautiful hill, called Zin. The 
Kuan-tcheou is enclosed on all sides by what is more espe¬ 
cially called the City of the Throne, or Zin-tcheou, in which 
the university buildings and those of the Russian mission 
are situated. The whole city is ten and one-sixth li in 
length, and is nine and five-sixths li wide. It is considered 
as a military encampment, and th ided among the eight, 
divisions of the Mantchoo troops, winch are stationed there. 
The imperial palace does not belong to those eight sections. 

The Wailo-tcheou, or Town of the Chinese, is properly 
only u suburb, and has been enclosed with walls only on ac¬ 
count of the two principal altars which it contains, and on 
which the emperor presents his offerings. Those are the 
Tien-tan, or Eminence of Heaven, which is round, and about 
two miles in circumference, and the Tec-tan, or temple 
dedicated to the earth, which is a square, because the au- 
tient Chinese considered the parlh to he of a square form. 
Within the walls enclosing tlio*second temple, and which 
has a circumference of about two miles and a half, is the 
field on which the emperor himself every year goes to plough. 
In this part of Peking are the theatres, and other places of 
amusement, as baths, &e. It extends along the sout hern side 
of the Zin-tcheou, and is somewhat longer, but not quite so 
wide. It contains two Catholic convents and a mosque. In 
one of the suburbs east of the town is the convent of the 
Choslianes, in the steeple of which is a very large bell, 
weighing nearly 1 IGOcwt., which is heard in all parts of the 
town when it is rung. 

The population or Peking was estimated by Staunton at 
three millions, but Pdre llyacintho makes it only two mil¬ 
lions. This cannot be considered as a great population 
when the immense extent of the Chinese empire and its 
wealth are considered. Staunton, in comparing Peking with 
the large towns of Europe, says, 1 Peking is merely the seat 
of government of the empire,—it is not a port. It is not a 
place of inland trade or manufacture. No representative 
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diet or general tates assemble there to assist, or check, or 
examine the tin >suies of the crown. It forms no rendezvous 
ihr pleasure and dissipation. Tin: chief cities of Ku rope owe 
much of their opulence, size, and population to the afilux of 
those persons w no, hv the gift of their progenitors,or by the 
favour of their prince, possess wealth without labour, and 
seek, in the cun unotice of multitudes, for opportunities to 
enjoy it to the must advantage. But Peking owes little of 
iis extent or ]v puloimness to circumstances of this nature. 
Most men thnu have their stations regularly'allotted to 
them, or are occupied in attending or providing for those who 
have. Except perhaps some of the relations of the emperor, 
lew’ indeed are those whose only business is the pursuit of 
ploasuie and the consumption of that time which others arc 
under the necessity of employing in tho performance of some 
puhhf duty and in the private cares of living.* 

Peking, being the seat of government, contains the great 
ollices for the administration of the empire, which are situ¬ 
ated, for the sake of convenience, near the southern gate of 
the imperial palace. The most remarkable of them is the 
office called Lii-pou, the business of which is to consider the 
qualifications of the different mandarins for various offices, 
and to propose to the emperor their removal when they are 
found incapable or dishonest. The ollice of ceremonies, 
called Li pou, lias for its object the preservation of the cus¬ 
toms or morals of tho empire; and tho ollice of public cen¬ 
sors has to lake into consideration the effect of existing laws, 
the conduct of the other ollices, of the princes and great 
officel's of state, and even of the emperor himself. The 
garrison of the town is estimated at *0,000 men. 

(Du IIaide’s History of China ; Staunton’s Account of 
an Embassy to the Emperor of China; and Description de 
Pekin «■, traduite <iu ('hinois en Russe par P. Hyaciuthc, ct 
da Russe utr F. do Pigny, Petersburg, lb f 29.) 

PKLA'GIA. Lamourunx gives this name to a small 
coral from the Caen oolite, rauked by Blainville among 
MlLl.KPORlOiU. 

PELA'GIA. [Pulmookada.1 
PELAG1AN1SM, PELA'GIUS, REMONSTRANTS, 
and SEMI-PELAGIANS. The disputes in the earlier 
centuries of the Christian church, when first liberated from 
external violence and obloquy by its formal establishment, 
related to the fundamental dogma of the Trinity. Chris¬ 
tian writers, when freed from this struggle for life, and from 
the lask of drawing up apologies in defence of the dignity, 
consistency, and purity of the faith which they professed, 
were occupied until the commencement of the fifth century 
with Slating and enforcing the Catholic doctrine on this 
head. This task accomplished by the leaders of the Eastern 
church (for whose speculative predilections a suitable field 
of labour seemed thus opened), a succession of controversies 
arose, of a.blended dialectic and practical nature, and, for 
this reason, equally fitted to occupy the attention of tho 
principal intellects of the West. Such were the questions 
respecting grace, election, and predestination. • 

Whether the great Fathers of the church, anterior to the 
controversies of Augustin and Pelagius, had propounded 
sentiments which might he fairly considered as favourable 
to either .party, is a doubtful question, and otic, conse¬ 
quently, which lias been the parent of much violent con¬ 
troversy. St. Augustin himself,, as is well know'll, quoted 
the earlier fathers in support of his principles. But this 
assorted coincidence will hardly stand the test of a close 
examination. The case of St. Gregory of Nazianzum, whose 
sentiments were quoted by St. Augustin as identical with 
his own, will serve to illustrate this remark. St. Gregory 
of Nazianzum, according to the deliberate judgment of his 
biographer, was not so consistent as either Augustin or 
Pelagius. lie appears to have held a mean between the 
doctrines of unqualified freedom, as laid down by Origen, 
ami t hove of grace, as subsequently taught by Augustin. 
His theory, if carried out (for the germs only of a theory 
are to be found in his wrilings), would have led him in all 
probability, as an admirer of Origen, to the system of Pela¬ 
gius rather than of Augustin. But precise dogmatic 
statements not being called for (as no Iheory on these sub¬ 
jects had been formally put forward), the sentiments of St. 
Gregory seem to have remained to the last an anticipation 
of w hat, in the days of tho Reformation, would have been, 
called Synergism. 

This anticipated Pelagianisin of the early fathers was laid 
to their charge by some doctors within the church ut Eng¬ 
land, during tho latter portion of the sixteenth century. 
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We read that Elizabeth’s studies in the Greek F&thefS 
alarm on this ground. Hooker asks—* The heiesy Of p'GB* 
will was a millstone about tlie Pelagians 1 neck ; shall U’0 
therefore give sentence of death ine\ liable against all lliosu 
batlieis iu the Greek church who, heuej; mu-persuaded, 
died m the ciioi ot liccwilli Almost, iquivulent to this 
was the opinion of Jackson. 

Extremes, and tendencies to extremes, turret, is well 
known, the opposite errors. It may acroiditiglv hi* objected 
to iho early Anglican writers, that the remembrance of the 
errors from which they luid been delivered was as u*t too 
fresh to allow* them to form an impartial judgment in a 
matter of such nicety. The opinion of a later Anglican 
writer may be admitted, as less exceptionable on this point, 
respecting the Augustniiaii or Pelagian tendencies of the 
early fathers:— 

‘The antient Fathers of the church met this question, 
concerning the union of the Divine prescience with human 
freedom, wisely and most reasonably. They stood upon tho 
proofs ol God’s prescience, which authentic and unambiguous 
prophecies supplied; they maintained the liberty of human 
action, without which they saw there could bo no religion, 
and, whatever solutions or qualifications they attempted 
to givo of the apparent difficulty subsisting in their view of 
the case, they sought no relief of it wliatexer by going to • 
invalidate the one principle or the other the prerogative 
of the Divine foreknowledge, or the responsible freedom of 
man’s moral agency. Justin Martyr, Origen, Eusebius, all 
concur in this judgment, and even Augustin, when ho 
argues most coolly, does not dissent from them.'* Pre¬ 
vious to the fifth century, the moral incapacity and fallen 
condition of man, and the necessity of grace to change his 
nature and enable him to live ariglit in the sight of God, 
were admitted as doctrines of the church. But no controversy 
in connection with them having as yet arisen, they had not 
been treated so precisely as the subjects uf the Trinity and 
the Divinity of Christ. The seeds of dispute may be plainly 
discerned iu the statements put. forward by various fathers 
on these important topics. The usual differences in lone 
between the theology of the Eastern and Western churches 
are to be observed in the course of these controversies :— 
tho first, more directly philosophical, lukiiig a paramount 
interest in the Trinitarian question ; the second being 
chieily directed to the effects of certain doctrines on human 
practice. To tax tho Greek fathers with tenets equivalent 
to Pelagianism is unfair, although, according to llooker and 
Jackson, they approached somewhat too nearly to it; hut 
it would be an arduous task to establish their entire free¬ 
dom from a leaning to that side. Such must ever be the 
case with regard to the recorded sentiments of tlie elass of 
divines so happily designated as 4 supers! \ ueture. men,' 
whoso mission was rather to set forth the fruits of a change 
of heart, than tho means ordained of God to died- the 
change itself. Accordingly, some expressions of Clement 
of Alexandria, when speaking of the natural condition and 
powers of man, can be explained only hy such means. Tim 
admiration of Origen evinced by Pelagius was erected, hy the 
jealousy of Jerome, into a proof of his heterodoxy. Anni- 
auus, a follower of Origen, employed himself (luring the 
period of his disgrace by translating some of the homilies of 
St. Chrysostom in order to establish the identity of the doc¬ 
trines contained in them with those for which lie suffered. 
On the other side, Tcrtullian and Cyprian, in Africa, and 
subsequently Hilary and Ambrose, asserted very mil rent 
doctrines, the precursors of the controversy which at last 
broke out iu tlie fifth century. 

Pelagius, whose name has acquired so lasting a notoriciy, 
was born, during the fourth century, in Britain. H » or¬ 
dinary appellation is a translation of that home by bun in 
his own country, lie settled in Italy as a monk, . \ began 
to disseminate his peculiar docilities iu Rome, about a.d. 
400. Accompanied by his friend and admirer (Jtelcstius 
(once an ad\orate, hut subsequently a monk, and who from 
temper, talents, age, and the habits of his former prof'e^ioii, 
was better fitted to head a party than his aged and simple- 
hearted leader), Pelagius visited Africa and Palestine. 
Alter escaping censure from the council uf Diospolis, he was 
subsequently condemned by Pope Zosimus (wLo had hitherto 
protected Cadeslius), and banished from Italy hv an 
edict of the emperor Ilonorius, in 4is. It i^ suppo-ed that 
on his expulsion from his ret real, in Palestine, which ho 
was induced to select from the similani) ul his own views 
• Duvi^on, i». i>771 lb-j)* 
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with those of the Eastern church, ho retired to his native 
cuunJry. Very little of his writings has come down to us. 

1 The Pelagians,* writes Hooker,* being over-grout friends 
unto nature, made themselves enemies unto grace, for all 
iheir confessing that men have their souls, and all the 
fact lilies thereof, their wills and all the abilities thereof, 
from God.* Pelagius himself, of a cold and passionless 
temperament, and removed from the bustle and vices of the 
world in the solitude of his cloister, hud not gone through the 
tiury trials of St. Augustin. Although fully alive to the deadly 
evils of Antinomianism, he fell into an error equally perni¬ 
cious, when he proposed to preach, us an antidote, the limi¬ 
tation of the sin of Adam (in its consequences) to himself, 
and the power of man to ‘ do good works pleasant and ac¬ 
ceptable to God,’ so as to merit eternal happiness, without 
the aid of divine grace. Not merely the culminating 
points of the system of Augustin, the doctrines of irresisti¬ 
ble and absolute predestination, were repudiated by Pela¬ 
gias, but the fundamental doctrines of the gospel, of the 
necessity of pardoning mercy and sanctifying grace, were 
degraded from their proper rank iu the Christian .scheme, 
and the Atonement deprived of its essential virtues. But 
Pelagius was better than his system; which, under different 
names, has been put forward in the church, with less in the 
•character of those by whom it was propounded, to palliate 
their mischievous mistakes. 

Differing so widely as did the systems of Pelagius and 
his great antagonist, it was not difficult to foresee that 
attempts at compromise would hardly be successful. The 
church of the south of Gaul was at that time iti a nourish¬ 
ing condition, its leaders pious and learned, and tui active 
ecclesiastical spirit pervaded the whole body. The first at¬ 
tempt to reconcile these contradictory dogmas, was made at 
Marseille. Its supporters were consequently designated 
as Semi-Pelagians. They agreed with St. Augustin, in that 
they ascribed ( generalhj) a holy life as such to the grace of 
God; but on the other hand, they approached more nearly 
to Pelagius, as they attributed the beginning and end, or 
the commencement and sum of a course of acceptable actions 
to the force of human merit. Its internal character, as well 
as the circumstances under which it originated, contributed 
to givo it some popularity, and to rank among its defenders 
the names of Cassian, and the better known one of Vincen- 
tius Lcrincnsis. But the orthodox belief found active cham¬ 
pions in Hilary and Prosper. To the exertions of the 
latter the formal document of Pope Cmlestinus condem¬ 
natory of Pelagian doctrines is principally attributable. 

Subsequently to the decisions of the council of Orange 
in 529, live system of Augustin may be considered as the 
established standard of orthodoxy throughout the West. 
But the seeds of future discussion were contained in the 
authoritative declarations of the church, which were stu¬ 
diously couched in wide terms. And the subject of predes¬ 
tination was treated indirectly and in general expressions, 
with a view to avoid controversy. The doctrine of predes¬ 
tination to condemnation, it is to be observed, was expressly 
rejected. But this temporising policy for the hope of pre¬ 
sent security proved, as usual, the parent of weakness. 
Various attempts were made to turn the embarrassing doc¬ 
trine of predestination. The most celebrated among these 
is that which arose during the ninth century, with which 
the name of the unhappy Gottschalk is connected. The 
condemnations, disgrace, and punishment iuflicted on this 
unhappy man, in consequence of his ultra-Auguslinianisvn 
with regard to the doctrine of predestination, which brought 
upon him the hostility of the ruling Semi-Pelagian parly, 
are well known. It is manifest however, from several trea¬ 
tises by the most eminent theologians of the day, as well as 
the decisions if the various councils and synods held in 
connection with this affair of Gottschalk, that ecclesiastical 
and orthodox leanings were on the side of Augustin and 
his admirer. 

Thus professedly Augustinian as the spirit of Catholic 
theology undoubtedly was, there arises a question—by what 
means did the antagonist principle of Pelagianisrn enter so 
largely and actively into the church system of the middle 
ages? Ignorance of the real principles of Augustin was 
one cause, which enabled the leading schoolmen to engraft 
their perversions upon his doctrines. For the Pelagianisrn 
•»f one great doctor of the middle ages. Duns Scotus, is 
clear and undoubted ; ami the leanings of another, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, pure and elevated as much of lus 
teaching undoubtedly is, and Augustiuiau as he has often 


been deemed, are found, when closely regarded, to be at 
least Semi Pelagian. Most close and naiural was the con¬ 
nection between Pelagianisrn and the paramount attention 
bestowed by the schoolmen on speculative questions in 
morality, to which the interests of religion w ere often sacri^ 
ficed. The naturalism of the system of Pelagius is well 
known. In this also some of the leading schoolmen who 
his followers. In their high and unbounded admiration for 
Aristotle, in whom they professed to discover tlie best, and 
most eligible guide to Christian truth, they left, like Pela 
gius, the line of demarcation between Christianity ami 
heathenism faint and indistinct. 

The modern Arminians [Arminius ; Dour], called also in 
the first instance Remonstrants, and in more homely phrase, 
Free-Wfilers, correspond very nearly in doctrine with the 
Semi-Pelagians above mentioned. The following mqy he 
considered as a fair statement of their opinions:—], God 
elects none to salvation but on account of that faith which 
he foresees in them. 2, Faith and sincere obedience arc 
made the conditions of justification and salvation, just as 
Adam’s perfect obedience would have entitled him to eter¬ 
nal life; and so God reputes this imperfect obedience for 
perfect, having relaxed the rigour of the law upon the 
account of Christ's satisfaction ; that God sent him to die 
without any particular design to save any particular person 
by it, but only to redeem all men in general, and now bo 
applies salvation to all that believe and repent. 3, That 
Christ so far redeemed all men, that none shall he con¬ 
demned for original sin, which they admit under such 
qualifications as almost to annihilate its effects. The doc¬ 
trine of final perseverance they totally reject. 

Mention has been made elsewhere of the wicked ami 
cruel persecutions to which the Remonstrant party were 
subjected in consequence of the synod of Dort. It is bo- 
j vend our present object to discuss the charge imputed to 
iheir principles, of leading to Sociniauism. But few tlieo- 
I logical authors of that age are to be compared to Liuiborch 
and Grotius. The latter, with all his obvious faults, fur 
| u long period was regarded as the chief of Protestant ex¬ 
positors. 

Another and important question remains behind, ns to 
whether the supposed sudden influx of Semi Pelagian or 
Armiuiun principles into the church of England during the 
earlier part of the seventeenth century is in any way attri¬ 
butable to the disgust conceived towards the eon Ira-Remon¬ 
strant or Calvinist party, tho victors at Dort, and the sup¬ 
posed bettor accordance of Arminianism with the higli # prin- 
ciples then held in church and state. Some have lamented 
o\er this predominancy of Arminianism, as a falling away 
from the spirit and principles of the symbolical standards 
of the English church; some, on the other hand, have 
stoutly maintained the original Arminianism of this church; 
while others assert that the claims of the two contending 
parties are based upon an unfuir interpretation of certain 
particular doctrines. * In the year 1618,* writes Waterland, 
* our divines at the synod of Dort had commission to insist 
upon the doctrine of universal redemption, us the doctrine 
of the church of England (though iney were outvoted in 
it), which one doctrine, pursued in its just consequences, is 
sufficient to overthrow ihe whole Calvinist system of tho 
five points/ This assertion of Waterland is corroborated by 
the documents published by John Hales, who was present 
at Dort. But these opinions we shall consider in connec¬ 
tion with the general history of theology, and conclude the 
present sketch with a quotation, the kindly spirit of which 
contrasts strangely with the prevalent bitterness of spirit. 

| during the first half of tho seventeenth century, in which 
this author lived. 4 Finding, upon this serious search, that 
all doubts are not clearly decided by Scripture; tlmt in tho 
antient church, after the age of St. Augustin, who was 
presently contradicted by many Catholics (as you may see 
iu the epistles of Prosper and Fulgentius to him upon that 
very occasion), they have ever been friendly debuted, and 
never determined on iu any council; that in our age, 
whole churches are here divided, either from one another, 
as the Lutherans from us, or among thorn selves, as tho 
Romanists, amongst whom the Dominican family is wholly 
for the Contra*Remonstrants; that in all these several 
churches, some particular doctors vary in these opinions, 
but of all ibis I collect for my part, that these points are no 
essential Catholic verities, not essential to tho faith, but 
merely matters of opinion, problematical, of inferior mo¬ 
ment, wherein a man may err, or be ignorant, without 
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danger to his ml. Yet so still, that tho glory of God’s 
justice, mercy, t/nth, sincerity, and divine grace lie not any 
ways blemished, nor any good ascribed to man’s corrupt 
will, nor any o\ il to God’s decree of providence.** 

PELA'GIUS I, succeeded Virgilms in the see of Rome 
a.d. 555. Like his predecessor, he was involved in dog¬ 
matical controversy with most of the Western bishops, con¬ 
cerning cevtain theological tenets condemned by the council 
of Constantinople, and known in controversial history by 
the name of the three chapters, being supported in his view 
of the question by the emperor Justinian, who was fond of 
interfering in theological disputations. (Norris, Dissertatio 
dn Sf/nodo quinta .) Polagius died in the year 5(10, and was 
succeeded by John III. 

PELA'GIUS II. succeeded Benedict I., a.d. 578. lie 
was likewise embroiled in disputes concerning the three 
chapters above mentioned. In the meantime a council 
which assembled at Constantinople bestowed on the 
patriarch of that city the title of (Ecumenic or 4 universal ’ 
bishop, at which Pelagius was greatly offended. lie died 
at Rome, a.d. 590, and was succeeded by Gregory I. 

PE'LAGUS, Do Monlfort’s name for a genus of Am - 
monitas, whose spire is covered by the last whorl, and which 
have an umbilicus; Orbulites of Lamarck and others. 

PK'LAMYS, Daudin’s name for a genus of marine ophi¬ 
dians LHvdrus] found in the seas of warm climates. A 
specimen of Pelamys bicolor has been picked up dead on 
the beach of the west coast of New Zealand. 

Dr. Cantor, in his Observations on Marine Serpents, enters 
into the distinguishing anatomical characters, habits, and 
general conformation of this group with re fore nee to the 
element in which they exist. But little attention has hitherto 
been given to them, on account of the danger of examining 
them alive, and also from their geographical position being 
entirely confined to the tropical seas. Dr. Cantor was 
stationed on the delta of the Ganges, and had, for a con¬ 
siderable period, very favourable opportunities of studying 
these ophidians, many of which were taken in the nets of 
the fishermen. The principal physiological point of interest 
established by the Doctor is the highly venomous character 
of all the species without exception, a fact denied by Sohle- 
gtd, who states them to be harmless, an erroneous idea 
which is also current among the nalives. Dr. Cantor gives 
fatal proof of this error in the death of an officer in Iler 
Majesty’s service not long ago, within an hour or two alter 
the bite of a serpent which had been caught at sea; and 
from numerous experiments conducted by himself, the 
result of which was that fowls, fish, and other animals in¬ 
variably died within a few minutes after the bile had been 
inflicted. (ZooL Prnr., 1838.) 

PELARGO'NIUM is the name given by botanists to the 
gaily painted flowers which are usually called Geraniums in 
our greenhouses. The latter differ obviously from Pelar¬ 
gonium in having regular flowers, and in being herbaceous 
plants, while the genus in question consists almost entirely 
of shrubs with flowers as irregular as those of the Pansy. 
There is a large number of genuine species of this genus, 
chiefly inhabiting the Cape of Good llope; and as these 
intermix very readily, producing in great abundance shrubs 
which are capable of being perpetuated by cuttings, a pro¬ 
digious number of spurious species, as well as acknowledged 
varieties, have found their way into the writings of syste¬ 
matic botanists. For example, Do Candolle enumerates 
369 supposed species, of which at least one-half are of arti¬ 
ficial origin. While however science has been embarrassed 
by this facility of crossbreeding, the gardens have been en¬ 
riched by crowds of the most, beautiful objecls, in which the 
features" of their savage progenitors can no longer bo recog¬ 
nised; and it is probable that of all the flowers which have 
been acted upon by the hand of man, the Pelargonium is 
that in which the result has boon most striking. 

By care and attention to a few simple points of practice, 
these plants may be cultivated and multiplied by any one 
who has a greenhouse, and hence they have become univer¬ 
sal favourites. Those points are the following, namely: 1, 
water, 2, warmth, 3, a gentle bottom heat, 4, abundance 
of air, 5, as much light ns the leaves will bear, ami 6, a 
jrich soil during the season of growth; and a cool atmo¬ 
sphere, less water, abundance of light, and close pruning 
afterwards. 

PE LA SGI (IlfXcnryoZ) were the most nntient inhabitants 
of Greece, as far as the knowledge of the Greeks them- 

• Wordsworth’s Ecc. Bing., v. 5011, 1 goiter to \ icara.* 
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selves exfen led. A dynasty of IVlasgie chiefs existed in 
Gieeco beloiv an\ otucr dynaMv U mentioned in Gi*eek 
traditions. Danaus is in the ninth. l)eurah..u in the eighth, 
and (’admits in the seventh gencr;ui.,n hr loro the Trojan 
war ; but Phoroneus the Pelusgian is in the eighteenth ge¬ 
neration before that epoch. The Greek ti add tons reinv¬ 
ent the Pelasgic race as spread most widely over idnmst all 
parts of ((recce and the islands ol the Grecian archipelago. 
The whole of Hellas, according to Herodotus (ii. *,♦.). N y ;l v. 
originally called Pelasgia ; and *K*cliylus (Suppl., m . 
treduces Pelasgus, king of Argos, as claiming for the pe-.pk* 
named after him all the country through which the Algos 
flows, and to the west of the Slrytnon. We limt mention oi 
the Pelasgi in the Peloponnesus, Thracia, Thesprotm. At¬ 
tica, Bcnotia, anil Phocis. (Kirahu, vii. 321; Herod., viii. 1 U 
The oracles of Delphi and Dodona were originallv Pelasgic 
(Strabo, ix. 402 ; vii. 3 17 : compare Jlorod , ii. 52); and Mr. 
Clinton (Fast. He/I., vol. i, p. 22) ami Niebuhr Uisi. % 
vol. i., p. 27) have adduced re..sous lbr believing that the 
Macedonians also were a IVlasgie race. We also find traces 
of the Pelasgi in many of the inlands of the /Kgcan Sea, as 
Lemnos, Imhros, Lesbos, Chios, &e. (Strabo, xiii.621); and 
Herodotus informs us (vii. 95) that the islands were in¬ 
habited by the Pelasgic race till they were subdued by the 
louians. The neighbouring coast of Asia. Minor was also 
inhabited in many parts by the Pelasgi. (Strabo, xiii. 621.) 
Tho country afterwards called Aiolis was occupied by Pe- 
lasgians (Herod., vii. 95); and hence Antaiulros was called 
Pelasgic in the time of Herodotus (vii. 42). Tralles in 
Cnria was a Pelasgic town (Niebuhr, Horn. Hist., vol. i., 
p. 33), and two of their towns oil the Hellespont were still 
extant in the time of Herodotus (i. 57). 

Tho preceding authorities are sufficient to show Ihe wide 
diffusion of the Pelasgic race; hut it is a difficult mutter to 
determine from what quarter they originally came. Many 
modern writers (Malden, Hist. of Home, p. 69; Bishop 
Marsh, Harm Pelasgitre, c. i) conclude, from our knowledge 
of the original scat*of the human race, that the Pidii.sgiuns 
spread themselves from Asia into Europe, across the J(cl• 
lespont, and round the northern shores of the /Hgeun Sea. 
Bnt this opinion, though it may he true, is opposed to many 
Greek traditions, which represent, the Peloponnesus its tin* 
original seat of the Pelasgians. whence they spread to Thes¬ 
saly, and thence to tho islands of the Grecian archipelago 
and to the Asiatic coast. 

Phoroneus, son oflnachus, king of Argos, is represented 
by most Greek traditions as the liiM king of the Pehojj, 
and the early chronologers give a list, of his successors at. 
Argos. One of these kings, Pola-gus, who was m the 
ninth jp* tenth generation from Phoroneus, said to have 
colonised Arcadia; hut according to the Arcadian lia- 
ditiuns, the Pelasgi originated in Arcadia. (Pans., viti. I, s 
2; Ephonts, apud Strait., \. 221.) From the Argi\o Pe- 
lasgians the race spread to Asia, and tin* other parts of 
Greece, but it is difficult to arrange the times of these early 
Pelasgic migrations. Clinton (Fast, fir//., \ol. i., p. It) 
places them in the following order:—I, A migration under 
a Pelasgic; chief, represented by Xuullitis, son of Triopas, 
planted a colony tir.- t in Lycia and afterwards in Lesbos. 
(l)iod., v. 81.) 2, Two generations later a migration pro¬ 

ceeded to Thessaly, represented by A citrous, Phthins, and 
Pelasgus, sons of "Larissa.* 3, Nearly contemporary with 
this migration, and in the ninth general ion from Phoroneus, 
a Pelasgic chief, probably derived l:om Argos, established 
himself in Arcadia. *1, Two generations aficrw.irds, the 
(Knotriaus and Pence!inns, Pelasgic 1rib«*s described under 
the persons of (Knot t u$ and Peiicctius, som ol L\eaou, mi¬ 
grated to Italy. (Dioii)S., Anti >(., i., p. 30-33.) 

The Pelasgians wen? widely spread over the south of 
Italy; and the places in which they appear io have been 
settled are indicated by Mr. Malden (U<nn. Hist., p. 72 *3) 
and Niebuhr (Pom. lfisl., vol. i., p. 20-63). There seem- 
no reason lbr rejecting, as some modern writers have <. me, 
the account of Dionysius, that the Pelasgi emigrated fnmi 
Greece to Italy. 

In some parts of Greece tlm Pelasgians remained in pos¬ 
session of the country to the latest limes. 'Tin* Arcadians 
were always considered by the Greeks themselves as pure 
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Pelasgians, and a Fela-gian dvuasU »vi' r !i'd in Arcadia 1 ill ] 
tlu? second Messenian \.ar. (Mep.d.. i. 1 Hi: ii. 171 : viii. ! 
7.4.)" A in'x to Herodotus fvi:i. 4 1; i. ,‘7», the A’.he- 
Ilians were ifPel&gio rare, which hail .-ell led in At lira 
from the earliest times, and had undergone no change ex¬ 
cept by receiving a new name and aduptm » a new language. 
In most parts of Greece however the Pelasgic. race became 
intermixed with the Hellenic, but the Pelasgi probably al 
all times formed the principal portion of the population of 
Greece. The Hellenes excelled the Pelasgi in military 
prowess and a spirit of enterprise, and were thus enabled in 
some eviacs to expel the Pcki^gi from the country, though 
tlu? Hellenes gem-rally settled among the Poiasgi as a con¬ 
quering people. 

The connection between tbc Pelasgic and Hellenic races 
lias been a subject of much controversy among modern 
writers. Many critics have maintained that they belonged 
to entirely different races, and some have been disposed to 
attribute to the Pelasgians an Klruscan or Phcpnician 
origin. It is true that many of the Greek writers speak of 
the Pelasgians and their language as barbarous, that is, 
not Hellenic ; and Herodotus (i. 57) informs us that ilie I\- 
lasgiun language was spoken in bis time at. Plana am! Scy- 
lace on tho Hellespont. This language be desen Us n, 
barbarous; aud on this fact be mainly grounds hi* general 
argument as lo the antient Pelasgian tongue. It may however 
be remarked, that it appears exceedingly improbable, if the 
Pelasgic and Hellenic languages had none or a very slight 
volution to oach other, that the two languages should have 
so readily amalgamated in all parts of Greece, and still move, 
strange that tin? Athenians and Arcadians, who are ad¬ 
mitted to have been of pure Pelasgic origin, should have 
lost their original language, and learned the pure Uclleu.c. 
tongue. In addition to which it may be added, that we 
scarcely ever read of any nation entirely losing its own Ian 
guage and adopting that of its conquerors. Though the 
Persians have adopted many new words into their language 
from their Aral) masters, yet twelve centuries of Arab do¬ 
mination have not been suflieiciil to change in any e-senlial 
particular the grammatical forms and general structure of 
the antient Persian; and notwithstanding all the efforts 
that were used by our Norman conquerors to bring tin* 
French language into general use in this country, the 
Saxon remains lo the present clay tin* main element of our 
language. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that lit'* 
Pelasgic and Hellenic tongues were different dialects of a, 
common language', which formed by their union the Greek 
language of later times. 

r lhe antient writers dilfer as miidi respecting the degree 
of civilization which the Pelasgi attained before they be¬ 
came an Hellenic people, as they do respecting their <#igiual 
language. According to some antieni writers they were 
little better than a race of savnyes till conquered and civi¬ 
lised by the Hellenes; but others represent them, and per¬ 
haps more eorrecily, as having attained a considerable de¬ 
gree of civilization previous to the Hellenic, conquest. 
Many traditions represent the Pelagians as cultivating 
agrieultuue and the useful arts; and a modern writer 
(Thirlwall’s Greece, \ol. i. t p. .V.») rather fancifully supposes 
lliat the most, antient form of their name (IftAtqiyoi) signi¬ 
fied inhabitants or cultivators of the plain. It is a curious 
find, which has been noticed by Mr.Mulden, in hi* ‘ History 
of Rome’ (p. 70), that the Grecian race which mad# tho 
most, early and most rapid progress in civilization and in¬ 
tellectual attainments, was one in which thePelasgian blood 
was leasta dulterated by foreign mixture—the Ionian* of 
Attica and of the settlements in Asia; and that we pr-d i- 
hlv owe to the Pelasgic element in the population of Greece 
all that distinguishes tho Greeks ill the history of tin* human 
mind. The Hoi- s, who were the most strictly Hellenic, 
long disdained to apply themselves lo literature or the fmc 
arts. 

Some writers have maintained that the Greeks derived 
ihe art of writing and mod of their religious riles from the 
Pelasgians: hut without entering into the*o questions, it may 
be asserted with some degree of certainty that the most an- 
tient architectural momimeiils in Europe c.lcarly appear t*» 
have been tho works of their hands. The sirueiures in 
Greece, Italy, and the western coast of Asia Minor, usually 
called Cyclopean, because, according to the. Greek legends, 
#1 Gyclopes built the walls of Tu\us and Mycenie, may 
properly be assigned to a Pelasgiau origin. All these struc¬ 
tures are characterised by the imuieusc size of the stones 


v.ith which they arc built; tlu* most e\:iaordi.uirv of ! 
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PELASGI AN ARCHITECTURE. [Pi-i-vam] 

PEL.VYO, first king of Asturias, was ilie son of Favihi. 
duke of Cantabria, aud a descendant of Chmda .wind. il.e 
twenty-eighth in order among tho Got hits kings of Spain. 
After the disastrous battle of Guadalcie (\.n. V1 i)» all tho e 
Christians who either feared the cruellies of the Moorish 
conqueror.* or could not bear their yoke, (tod for reluge to 
the inaccessible mountains ot the Asturias, where thfe arms 
of flit* invaders had not yet reached. Among them was 
Pehno, who, according to some authorities, bad fought 
bravely oil the plains of Xerez, and witnessed tlus defeat of 
ihe Christian arms, but who, if wc follow the account of 
the Arabian writers, e.-.raped from Cordova, where ho was 
retained as a hostage for the fidelity of his count r\ men. On 
his arrival among the refugees, Pelayo was appointed their 
chief. At first these relics of the Gothic monarchy seem 
only to have been animated bv the wish of self-preserva¬ 
tion, hut # on their numbers increasing, they thought of re¬ 
viving the expiring embers of liberty. Al-horr Jbn Abd-el- 
rahman, who governed Spain in the khalif's name [Moons], 
having been apprised of their intentions, despatched a con¬ 
siderable force under Alknma, to crush tin? rising insurrec¬ 
tion, but the followers of Pelayo bad already gained posses¬ 
sion of the mountain pass of Auscvu, near the river Sell i, 

! and concealed part of their force in the cavern of Cova- 
doiign. While the Moslems were ascending the sleep 
acclivity w here the Christians wore encamped, and where the 
chapel of St. Mary now stands, a sudden attack upon one 
of I heir llauKs, accompanied by a shower of stones, and frag¬ 
ment* of roe!;* hurled down fioni the top of the nioiintaiii, 
threw their ranks into confusion. Pelayo and his followers 
then i-suod from the cavern, and the Moslems (led pre 
cipit.miy from the field of battle, leaving iln.ir general and 
thoii.-unds of their men (a.d. 71*). 

Pelavu’s Mirress did not end here. Miinuza. or Al-luu- 
muzir, ihe governor, some say, c.f Leon, others, of Gijon, 
who hah;cued lo the assistance of his countrymen, lost hi* 
life in a like manner,and his army was r .mpleteh defeated. 
Then* memorable events fixed the destiny of the infant 
kingdom. Tho important city of Leon, long the court: of 
Polayo's mum e*sors, was next reduced (7*22), as well as Za¬ 
mora, Lugo, and A-torga, and although the Mohammedan* 
in 72 1 recovered some of these places, liar intesline wars in 
| which they themselves wore engaged, and the repeated in- 
! emsions of Pelayo, helped to consolidate the little kingdom 
j which the Asturian hero transmitted to his successor 
Alonso el Casio. The remainder of Polayo’s reign is un¬ 
known). He died in 77,7, and was buried in the church of 
| Santa. Eulalia al. Cangas do Onis. Pelayo is entitled to the 
grateful remembrance of posterity. A the ln-ad of a hand¬ 
ful of mini he chocked the torrent, of M -nammedan invasion, 
and laid the foundations of a power which, after eight cen¬ 
turies of unremitting and bloody warfare, accomplished tlu* 
final expulsion of the Mohammedan invader from the 
peninsula. 

{Mariana, Uistnria General tie Expand, lib. vii., chap. i.: 
Mu.•■•deu, Uistnria Crilira, vol. xii. ; Condo, llistnria tie la 
IJ'-nt:tmrinn tie Ins Arnhes en Espa.ht. vol. i. p. 7.4: Hnr- 
bon. ('arias para iluslrar la llistoria tie. Espanit , Mud., 

PE LECA'NID/E, Dr. Lcac.h’s name for a family of 
Xntaiarcs , or Swimming Birds. 

The genus Peleeanns of Linuams, placed in the ‘ Systoina 
Naturae* between Dinmndra and Plant?, conlains the True 
Pelicans ( Pelecunus OnnrroLdus), the Frigate Bird or 
Man-ofWar Bird ( Tar/njf etes), under the desgnation of 
l\ Atptilus , the Cormorants (Pefecani Carho and Grarult/s ), 
and ihe Solan Goose and Boobies. 

The Tntip, dines of Cuvier (comprising those Palmipede? 
which have the hind toe united with the others in a single 
membrane, perch on trees, are eood flier*, aud have short 
legs) consist of the Pelicans ( f\ Ircanu \. Lni.». coni]) e- 
honding all those whion have the base of the bill dciiudid 
of feathers. Their nostrils are slits, the aperture of which is 
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scarcely |icroc*i* iblc?. The skin of the throat is more or lc*s ' 
cxien-ihU\ ami their tongue very small. Their delicate ! 
g //.aid. if g.zz ;d it may be called, forms one largo sac with j 
their other m. mueh-i. Their caeca are eulv model ale or [ 
small. Tlse ib.lowing are the genera.compudiended under ! 
the Pelicans: the Pelicans properly so called (Onucmfu/us \ 
of Uncoil, Pr/ c a mis of linger); tin.* Cor movants ( Phalac.ru- , 
CfirtLV of iirii-s . 1 , (Mirim of Meyer, Hal w us of llliger); the 
Friga»i*s (,/W mnus Aquilus," Linn., Tackynetes, Vieillj;, 
the Boobies <.n ulu of Brisson, JJi/sporus of llliger). 1 he : 
Pelicans are succeeded by the Anhingas ( Plot us, Linn.), j 
and the Tropic. Bird (Phaeton, Linn.). 

Mr. Vigor?., in his ‘Observations on the Natural Affinities 
that connect the Orders and Families of Minis* (Linn. 
Trans., vol. xiv.), observes that the Pclecanidre are distiu- 
t»ui>hir;d by a syndaelyle loot, the hind toe being directed 
to the front, and all the toes being united in a uicm- 
buuie. The Aleudtc have no hind toe; but these two fami¬ 
lies are, in the opinion of Mr. Vigors, brought into contact 
by Afila/U'iiji*\s [PisiviiUi.NJ*1, winch possesses a hind too, 
small and feeble in construction, in which it approaches the 
Three-toed Aleadm\ while on the other hand, it has this 
member directed to the front, but without a connecting 
mombiano, by which means the four toes are similarly 
placed with those of the Pete can kite, which, according to 
the system of Mr. Vigors, comprise the whole of the groups 
which formed the genera Pclecanws , Phaeton, and Plains of 
Linmeus. 1 The first of these genera,* continues Mr. Vigors, 

‘ is divided into the following generic groups Phalacruco - 
rax, Uriss., which seems to retain the nearest, ullinity to the 
birds of the last family in habits and appearance ; Onocro - 
talus, Ilriss., the genus so familiar to us as including the 
Pelican of the Wilderness; Bui a, Briss., which contains 
our (lunact; and Tucfiyj.dcs of M. Vieillot, the Frigate 
Pird of our cabinets. The manners of this last bird i have 
discussed somewhat at large at ihe commencement: of this 
inquiry, as well as the various particulars by which it devi¬ 
ates from the typo of llm Natalores, in conjunction with 
the greater portion of the present family. I shall not thero- 
tbio dwell upon the subject any further than to mention its 
intimate and acknowledged connection with the genus 
Phaeton, botli in habits and general economy, in these 
particulars, as well as in the length of their wings and their 
extended powers of flight, these two groups evince a near 
alliance with the family of La rid re, which succeeds, and 
fiom which they can only be separated in consequence of 
their Alidad)le foot. The genus Plains* united by its bill 
to Phaeton, leads back to the earlier groups of the Pete- j 
canidre, with which, though it differ* from them bv the 1 
straight lie.--s of the hill, it agrees m manners and general 
organization.'-—and he goes on to observe that Phaeton beats 
a considerable resemblance in general appearance and 
habits to Sterna among the Laridcc, which family he next , 
enters. i 

Mr. S wain son, who places the Pelecanidre between the 1 
Afcadia and the Lari dm, describes the Pelicans as Hying ! 
with case and even with swiftness,and as a large, voracious, 1 
and wandering tribe, living for the most part on the ocean, 
and seldom approaching land hut at the season of incuba- | 
lion. Their bill is long, and armed at; the end with an j 
abrupt, hook, the width of ihe gape excessive; the fa»e [ 
generally bare of feathers, and the skin of the throat some- \ 
times so extensible as to hang down like a bag; by this* 
curious organization, observes Mr. Swaiiison, the pelicans ; 
are able to swallow fish of a very large size, and the whole j 
family may he termed oceanic vultures. In this part of the j 
work V’A oss i/icufion of Birds) tho genera comprised under! 
the Prh canid re are, Pelccanus, Cat ho, ])ys]>nrus, Phaeton, j 
and Plot us. In the ‘Synopsis' Phaeton is arranged as a j 
submenus of Tom (B!crna),i\\ the family Laridrx. [Tuo- | 
pic ttiui>.] j 

Mr. George Robert Gray, of the British Museum, in his . 
‘List, of the Genera of Birds, with an Indie .tion of the ' 
Typical Species of each Genus* (London, lSdU*), makes the \ 
Pliantnidre the sixth and last family of the I'afniipedes, j 
and separates it into the subfamilies Flu time, P/tattunhue, ■ 
and Pelt'Cu/rinre. The last subfamily consists of the j 
genera Hula, 0 hoc rota! us, Pelccanus, Phalacruco rax, and j 
Frcgata. 

lViecanus. (Linn.) 

Generic Character,—BPl long, straight, wide, very much 

* A uiual u..citil nu.iu.il. 


depie sud: upper maudibi.? iLib-in-d, Imminated by a very 
strong hook or nail, whu-h i> cnmpic^x'd and very much 
bent: mwer mandible formed V, l\\.» ..^e.uis branches, 
w inch au: drpie^t.d, ilex-.l ie, and umm I at the point, and 
fiom winch a naked skin in the form el a bag i„ suspended. 
Face and lluuat naked. Xuxtn/x ha*, d, in tb c shape of 
longitudinal *liN. Fret ■'iron:; and short ; three anterior toes * 
the hind toe is articulated anteriorly, hut mi the same plane 
wilh the otoeis, and all are united by a membrane; middle 
claw without dent ilat urns. Wings moderate; lit si quill 
shorter than the .eeoiid, which is the longest; greater wing- 
coverts and secondaries nearest to the body us lung as the 
quills. (Tern tn.) 
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The true Pelicans arc large and heavy birds, w ith a great 
extent of wing;and are excellent swimmers. The expansive 
pouch, whose elasticity is well known to all who have wit¬ 
nessed the shapes into which it is stretched and formed 
by the itinerant showman, will hold a considerable num¬ 
ber of li-li, and thus enables the hud to dispose of tho 
superiluoos quantity wlii.-h may he taken during ILliing 
expeditions, either for its own consumption or for tin; 
nourishment of its young. In feeding tho nestlings, 
--and the male is said to supply the wants oPtlie female 
when silting in the same manner,--ihe under mandible 
is pressed against the neck $nd breast, to assist the 
bird in disgorging the content* of the capacious pouch, 
and during this action the led nail of the upper inaudible 
would appear to ecme in contact with ihe hrciM, thus lay¬ 
ing the foundation, in all probability, for the fable that the 
Pelican nourishes her young with her blood and for the 
altitude in which the imagination of pa.liters has placed the 
bird in books of emblems. &<*., wi’h the blood spirting from 
the wminds made by ihe terminating nail of ihe upper 
mandible into the gaping mouths of her ull&pring.** 

The neighbourhood of rivers, lake-, . . the .soa-c.oasm 
are tlse haunts of tin.* Pelicans, and they are rarely seen 
farther than twenty leagues from the land. They appear to 
b»», to a certain extent, gregarious. Lo Vuillant, uj-»ii veil¬ 
ing J Jasso 11 Kyland, where, wu-» the tomb of a Danish can- 
tom, at tin; entrance of Saldaitha Bay, beheld, a- hcsiys, 
alter wading through the surf and clambering op Mm rooks, 
such a spectacle a- never perhaps appeared mine rye of 
mortal. * All of a sodden them aro-e ft* mu in.* whole -uriaco 
ul'Tin* i la v! mi impeimti ab.e el »nd. w Inch form* d, al tho 
distance of forty feel above o:.r head . .'ii iinn.en-o canopy f> 

• w .■-»\ ire (.! i' -• ;n la-.f* . -■ . ’•!>/ Vi. a I:.-a*.i-e *>r th- 
le.?■ 'vli.ul.i livuo, i .1 -i* . -e ■ ■ • *. ' 
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or rather a sky, composed of birds of every species, and of 
all colours:—cormorants, sea-gulls, sea-swallows, pelicans, 
and.l believe, tlie whole winged tvibo of this part of Africa, 
were bore assembled. All their voices, mixed together and 
modified according, to their different kinds, formed such u 
horrid music that I was every moment obliged to cover my 
head to give a little relief to my ears. The alarm which we 
spread was so much the more general among 4 these innu¬ 
merable legions of birds, as we principally disturbed the 
females which were then sitting. They had nests, eggs, 
and young to defend. They were like furious harpies let 
loose against us, and their cries rendered us almost deaf. 
They ofteu flew so near us that they flapped their wings in 
our faces; and though we fired our pieces repeatedly, we 
were not able to frighten them; it seemed almost impossible 
to disperse this cloud. We could not move one step without 
crushing either their eggs or their young ones; tho earth 
was entirely strowed with them.* The same traveller 
found on the Kloin-ljrak river, whilst waiting for the ebb 
toil*, thousands of pelicans and flamingoes, the deep rose- 
rulour uf the one strongly contrasting with the white of the 
other. 

(Jcographind Distrito ‘on .— The species are. widely 
spread (Europe, Asia, V-'iica, and America), though not 
numerous: two are Europeans, Potenttm* Onncrotnlus , 
and Pe/ecanus crispus. Wj select the former as an ex¬ 
ample. 

Description. (Old.) —The plumage generally of a fine 
white tinted with light rose or salmon colour, which is 
brightest in the breeding season, except the primaries and 
spurious wing, which are black,and ihn depending occipital 
crest inula few pendulous leathers on the lower pari of the 
neck, which are light yellow; naked space round the eyes 
and at the base of the hill, where the frontal feathers form a 
point, flesh colour; the upper inaudible bluish, with a crim¬ 
son line running along the top, reddish at the base, yellowish 
at the tip, and the terminal nail rod; guttural pouch yel¬ 
low; ij ides bright reddish brown or hazel; feet livid; tail 
short. Length from live to six feet; expanse of wings 
twelve or thirteen feet. Sexes similar. 

Voting of the i/f'ur , and those of a year old .—Whitish 
a >h throughout; belly whitish ; wings and back very deep 
ash ; all the feathers bordered with brighter ash ; quills 
blackish ash ; bill and naked parts livid ; iris brown. The 
lir.il, white leathers appear on the neck and belly. (Temin.) 
j\lr. Gould (Birds of Europe) says that the bird is remark¬ 
able for longevity, and for the long period requisite for the 
completion of its plumage. The first year’s dross he de¬ 
scribes as wholly brown, the feathers of tlie back and breast 
being broad and rounded. The lanceolate feathers and the 
ro-y tints are only acquired as the bird advances in age, and 
Mr. Gould thinks, judging from individuals in partial con¬ 
finement, that, five years are required before the bird be¬ 
comes fully mature. 

pun </, Habits , Reprtttltictinn , i\V. —Fish is the food of the 
Pelican, which it captures with great adroitness, generally 
in shallow inlets.* It is no diver, but it will occasionally 
dash from a great height on the wing upon a fish with such 
velocity that it becomes submerged, though its buoyancy 
brings it instantly to the surface again. Although it 
porches on trees, it seems tb prefer rocky shores. The nest, 
generally formed of coarse reedy grass, with a lining of 
grass of a softer quality, is large (about a foot and a half in 
diameter^ and made upon the ground. Two, three, four, 
and sometimes live pure white eggs, but mostly two, of 
m arly the same size at both ends, are laid ill it, 

tfomiorat. found fi\e under a female of this genus. She 
would not rise to let him pass, hut kept her seat. She struck 
at. him with her bill, and screamed when he attempted to 
drive lu*r from her eggs. Lalmt fastened two young peli¬ 
cans to a stake. The mother daily brought them food, and 
remained with her \oung ones constantly until the evening, 
when she How up to roost in a tree immediately above them. 
The trio became very familiar, suffering Lalmt to touch 
them; and the young ones gratefully accepted the little fish 
w hich he offered to thoui, and which they first put into their 
pouches. These Pelicans were, in all probability, not of the 
species under consideration. 

Localities .—The Oriental countries of Europe; common 
on the livers and lakes of Hungary and Russia; tolerably 
a' ••dent on the Danube; rare and accidental oil the sea- 
coast. An adult specimen, sent to M. Temminck, who 
gives the above habitats, Irani Egypt, and another from the 


Cape of Good Hope, differed in nothing from those of 
Europe, except in their greater dimensions. That the 
species exists in Asia there is no doubt. Belon, who refers 
to Leviticus (xi. 18), where the bird is noted as unclean, 
savs that it is frequent on the lakes of Egypt and Judam. 
When he was passing the plain of Roma, which is only half 
a day’s journey from Jerusalem, he saw them flying in 
pairs like swans above his head, rather low; and adds that 
they are seen flying in a large llock like those birds. Ilas- 
sclquist saw it at Damictta in Egypt. lie also adds that it 
comes to Egypt in the middle of September, in his chapter 
on the arrival there of migrating birds. • In flying,* says 
Ilasselquist, * they form an acute angle, like the common 
wild geese when they migrate. In the summer they in¬ 
habit the Bluck Sea and coasts of Greece; and in their 
migration remain for a few days near Smyrna and either 
parts of the coasts of Natolia, but never stray far from the 
continent: they tty very high. Some of them remain at 
Damictta, and in the islands of the delta in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, but the greater part go to Egypt.* They appear in 
some of the Egyptian drawiugs. (Rossellini.) 

Dr. Von Siebold and M. Burger saw it in Japan, and 
their observation is confirmed by M. Temminck. Mr. 
Gould states that though the tropical climates of Africa and 
India constitute its natural habitat, nevertheless the eastern 
rivers of Europe, such as the Danube and Volga, the exten¬ 
sive lakes of .dungary and Russia, and the shores of the 
Mediterranean, are places where it dwells in abundance. 
The same author says that it is a species strictly confined to 
the Old World, over a great part of which it is distributed. 
The Prince of Musignano, in Sperchio Compurutivn t quotes 
it as being rare and adventitious at Philadelphia and Rome. 
Dr. Richardson quotes it, or rather a variety of it, killed on 
the Missinippi, flf> u N. lat. ‘ Pelicans,* says the Doctor, ‘ aro 
numerous in the interior of the fur countries up to the 
sixty-first parallel; but they seldom come within two hun¬ 
dred miles of Hudson’s Bay. They deposit their eggs usu¬ 
ally on small rocky islands, on the brink of cascades, w here 
they can scarcely be approached; but they are otherwise 
by no means shy birds. They fly low and heavily, usually 
in (locks from six to fourteen, sometimes abreast, at other 
times in an oblique line; and they often pass close over a 
building or within a lew yards of a party of men without ex¬ 
hibiting any signs of fear. They haunt eddies underwater- 
falls, and devour great quantities of carp and other fish. 
When gorged with food, they doze on the water, and may 
he easily captured, as they have great dilliculty in inking 
wing at such times, particularly if their pouches be loaded 
with fish. Though they can perch on trees, they are most 
generally seen either on the wing or swimming. Some spe¬ 
cimens, apparently in mature plumage, have the bill quite 
smooth above; but individuals have a long linn bony pro¬ 
cess, about two inches high, springing from the ridge of the 
upper mandible. Similar processes existed in tlie speci¬ 
mens commented upon by Pennant ami Forster, which were 
brought from Hudson’s Bay: but no such appearances 
have been described as occurring on the bills of the White 
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Pelicans of the Old Continent. 1 The Prince above quoted, 
in his later Geographical and Comparative List , erases 
Pel Onocrotalus from the column of American birds, 
supplying its placo by Pelccanus Trachxyrhynchits, Lath. 
(Pel erythrorhynchus,.Gn\., Pel Amcricanus, Aud.), and 
this probably is the species alluded to by Dr. Richardson: 
indeed there can bo litllo or no doubt of it. 

The following notes, by Professor Owen, throw much 
light on the organization of birds of this group as applicable 
to their habits. 

The Pelican which ho dissected— Red backed Pelican of 
Latham, Pelccanus rufesce.ns, Gmol., a femalo—measured 
three feet seven inches from the extremity of the beak to 
the vent, and ten inches and a half from the extremity of 
the upper mandible to the nostrils. 4 These, 4 says the Pro¬ 
fessor, ‘ are almost concealed slits in the lateral grooves of 
t he upp'd* mandible, just anterior to the skill of the head. 
They will barely admit tlie Hat end of a probe; and lead 
almost vertically to the internal apertures of the nasal 
cavity. The air-cells in the Pelican , as in the nearly allied 
bird the Gannet , Sula Inis Sana , Temni., are remarkably 
extended and diffused over the body: the whole cellular 
tissue, even to the tips of the wings and the end of the 
ilesh v part of the legs, can be blown up from the trachea. 

4 The extent to which the skeleton of the Pelican is per¬ 
meated by air has been particularly noted by Mr. Hunter in his 
celebrated paper 4 On the Air-cells of Birds,* in which he throws 
out a suggestion that it may assist the birds of this species 
in carrying heavy -loads in their large fauces . This sup¬ 
posed relation of extended air-cells to a largely developed 
beak is borne out in the ease of the Horn bill , in which 
every bone of the skeleton is permeated by air, but is appa¬ 
rently contradicted by the Gunnel; I say apparently, because 
although the rami of the lower jaw do not, in this species, 
afford suspension to a capacious reservoir, as in the Peli¬ 
can, yet the bird may occasionally have to hear away a con¬ 
siderable load, as, for instance, in a large fish seized by its 
mandibles, and a previous accumulation in its dilatable 
{esophagus. 

‘Mr. Hunter, it may be remembered, was doubtful, on 
the first publication of his paper, as to the source from which 
the mandibles derived their gaseous contents: not that he 
was ignorant of the air-holes in the bones, as he is careful 
to tell us in the reprint of the Memoir, in the 44 Animal 
(Economy/* where he states that the lower jaw of the 44 Pe¬ 
lican is furnished with air, which is supplied by means of 
llie Eustachian tube.’* 

4 To ascertain the correctness of this description, I sawed 
across the lefi ramus of the lower jaw ; but oil blowing into 
the end of the pari attached to the head, 1 found that the 
air did not escape, as 1 had expected, by the Eustachian 
tube (the orifice of which is a slit, situated on the roof of 
the mouth,ouo inch behind the posterior or internal warn), 
but filled, first, the air-cells under the throat, and then, 
pas-dng down the neck, raised the largo air cell above the 
furculum . On dissection, I found that the air passed into 
the lower mandible immediately from an air-cell surround¬ 
ing the articulation between the jaw and vs quadratum, 
which received its air from the lungs by means of the cells 
passing along the neck and throat, &c. The authority of 
Mr. Hunter ought not to be set usido by the result of a 
single experiment; and the possibility of accidental rup¬ 
ture may he urged against the above observation; but it is 
at all events worthy of being recorded, and should be re¬ 
peated when opportunity occurs, with the addition of blow¬ 
ing into the Eustachian tube, which I omitted to do. 

‘ There is little to be added to the accounts already given 
in the works of Cuvier, and of Professor Tiedemann and 
Cams, of the digestive organs of the Pelicqp, . The weak or 
fjiin coated stomach, small cceca, and short intestines be¬ 
speak its animal diet; and the uniformly capacious ce&o- 
phagus, as well as the superadded faucial bag, may be re¬ 
garded as pointing to the piscivorous habits of this singular 
species. It is more difficult to assign the use of the globular 
cavity interposed between the gizzard and the duodenum , 
which the Pelican has in common with some of the pisci¬ 
vorous Grallat, viz. those of the gemis Ardea. In them the 
ptloric cavity is very small, hut in the Pelican it. is fully us 
large in proportion as in the Crocodiles , which alone possess, 
it among Reptiles. In the Pelican here described the 
Pjloric cavity measured one inch and a half in diameter, 
communicated by a small transverse aperture with the giz¬ 
zard, and by an opposite one, of smaller size and obliquely 


placed, with the duodenum . Its linii.membrane is villous 
and vascular, and was in this ingtanco tinged with bile, 
which must have entered by regurgitation, as none of the 
biliary ducts enter here. 

4 The oesophagus is continued into the, proven triculus 
without any marked constriction, and the latter passes in¬ 
sensibly into the part analogous to the gizzard, which is 
comparatively of sniull size. The gastric glands arc simple 
elongated follicles, closely compacted together, and ex¬ 
tended over nearly the whole proventriculus . 

4 The duodenum , after making the usual fold, ascends on 
the right of the stomach; the intestine is then disposed in 
three or four coils upon a central mesentery, and then is 
strung on the edge of the mesentery in long and deep folds, 
from the last of which the ileum passes upwards behind the 
stomach, and then descends to join the rectum . At the 
point of junction were placed the cccca, each one inch and a 
half in length. The rectum is very short, and opens obliquely 
into a large urinary receptacle, as large, proportionately, us 
in the Ostrich. Before commencing the dissection, a quan¬ 
tity of very lluid urine, of a whitish colour, and containing 
whitish Hakes, escaped on pressure being made upon the 
sides of tln+cloaca. 

1 The liver is Inlobed, the right lobe much larger than 
the left, in which the edges were rounded off. Thcro is a 
gall-bladder, which contained bile of a yellow colour, not 
green as in biids generally. The cystic, biliary, and hepatic 
ducts terminated m the end of the duodenum, close to which 
opened the duct of the pancreas . The latter gland was of 
a less elongated form than usual, being of a rounded figure, 
and not descending far into the fold of the duodenum . Tins 
spleen was placed behind the stomach, in length one inch, 
in breadth half an inch. 

4 The kidneys were of large size, being four inches long, 
two deep, and one and a half wide, which is \ery unusual 
in birds ; the right kidney was half an inch higher than the 
left. Many of the small superficial branches of the ramified 
ureter which characterises the kidneys of tin; oviparous 
animals, were beautifully conspicuous from their white 
opake contents. The supru-renal glands were of a light 
yellow colour, and of a rough or granular pulpy texture; the 
right adhered closely to the vena cant, the; left as rlostdy to 
the ovary, which seemed to he developed partly from the 
gland and partly from the routs of the left femoral vein. 
The largest ova were nearly of the* size of peppercorns, and 
about twenty in number: thcro were innumerable smaller 
ones. The oviduct was narrow at ils commencement, but 
gradually attained a diameter of about four lines ; it passed 
along the anterior part of the left kidney, udlieaug thereto 
by its peritoneal ligament. 

4 As the Pelican belongs to the group of Natatoras, the 
Tolipalmes of Cuvier, which contains species approximating 
most closely to the Raptorial 1 lirds, and which are almost 
the only birds of lhis*ordcr, as Cuvier observes (Rcgne An., 
nouv. ed., i., p. 5f>l), that perch. I did not. fail to try the 
common experiment suggest ed by Borelli's observations on 
the effect which bending the leg and ancle-joints might 
have upon the toes: the latte r however exhibited no cor¬ 
responding inflection. In perfect agreement with this is 
the observation that, the Pelicans do not perch when they 
go to rest. ( Zool Proc., 18do.) ** 

The dissection of a male of the same species, by Mr. 
Marten, is given in the same \olume. 

Phalacrocorax. (Bliss.) 

Generic Character. — PHI moderate or iong, straight, 
compressed; upper inaudible very much curved towards 
the point, and hooked; lower mandible compressed; base 
inserted in a small membrane, which extends under the 
throat. Sides of the face and throat nnt*-;d. Nostrils 
basal, linear, hidden. Feet strong, short; three toes be¬ 
fore, the hind-toe articulated interiorly, all united by a mem¬ 
brane; nail of the middle toe serrated. Wings moderate, tho 
first quill longer than the second, which is longest. 

This is the genus Uafieus of Illiger, Curbo of Miner, and 
Hydrocorax of V mil lot. 

Mr. Yarrcll, who observes (Zool. Journ ., vol. iv.) that 
most of those authors who have written on the comparative 
anatomy of birds agree in describing an additional hone as 
peculiar to the hack part of the head of the* Cormorant, or 
Curvorunf, as he writes it. (Pelccanus Curbo), adds that tho 
muscles attached to this bone, and the services they arc.des¬ 
tined to render the animal, have been either overlooked or 
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misconceived. lie describes the additional bono us about 
viiu inch in length, triangular m shape, somewhat grooved 
nu its surfaces, and, from ils articulation wnh the occiput, 
tapering gradually In a taunt. Tiie mode by winch i lii.^ 
hone is articulated to the occiput i-> considered by Mr. 
Yarrell to be similar to that ub-ei'ed in the libs ol ser¬ 
pents, in which the condyle is ?al nated upon each vertebra, 
atul the cavity is at. the end of the rib: so in theCoruioiani, 
the condyle i-> upon tin* occipital bone, the entity at the tn- 
an ^ular end of ihe xipho.d bone; the joint is llicrcinrc 
hemispherical, sidmilti.ig great extent «>t‘ motion. Mr. Yar- 
roll then no'-ices ilic gical lei);.:ill of the os quadrat mu (r) 
from a hot e downward.., in this and other birds which feed 
on linhes. The artinilation of tins bone, he observes, both 
\, illi ihe to a mum it'-elf, as well a.-> with the lower mandilile, 
;i 1 1 xriifgreat. laiilude of motion. It move.'* with facility 
bncawards, forwards, outwards, and inwards, by tins action 
ofilic uuiiie.niis musdes attached to it, thus-increasing the 
capacity ol the pfiamix lot* the more eas-y pas-age, ol any 
unusiiaily largo lisli. Tiie rami of tlie lower mandibles are 
coiiipaialivelv slender, weak, and elastic, and lienee the 
line of the additional pair of mu-»les de-erihed by Mr. 
Varrell, muscles which re not, he states, possessed by any 
uf the species of f'uhj /. / us, /lira, Cria, and Lints, all of 
which have the ramj ol ire lower uuiuuible> lniudi deeper 
and 1 lncker in proportion. 

The xiphoid or sword■» l.aped hone is described by Mr. 
Yarrell as bavin;; three surface, each slightly concave, 
limning together an i.-osceles tnangl the base ot which is 
downward?.. 4 From the upper el..'- of this hone,’ says Mr. 
Yarrell, 4 to il-. lateral angle, throughout its whole long!h. 
iVuin the c\i*eoie point to the occiput, there arises on each 
de a lri i.i;, ular shaped long inn ch*, tiie fibres ol whi 
aie directed iurwaids, dowawards, and outwards, to bo in- 
rled l>v a .‘.Iroil"; lemltni upon the upper edge of the lower 
luamhble, immciliiitcly heboid the in:erlioii of the tendon 
of the temporal launch.*. ! in* mu.-eies ol the upper part ol 
the nee.!,, giving’ mol ion to the held, am iusertid upon the 
ripilal hone and i's > levaicd ores’, o\er w hiidi the e addi¬ 
tional muscle* si ale wnh every movement of the head, tiie 
particular articulation of the xiphoid hone only permitting 
to become a fixed point of support to its own particular 
muscles, when both art simultaneously as additional eluva- 
toi,*> of I lie lower mandibie, thus assistin'; in prehension, and 
matomllv i nr t ea.-a n r the power ot the bird in securing a 
slippery pi’ev. 1 may hem al-o observe that the various 
other jpecict of fish-feed in • birds before refened to US 
l:a\ mg ilicir lower maiuhhlos so much stouter and stronger 
them the c.-rvoranl, have abo modi deeper f»>s.srr and more 
elevated ridges for tin: origin and aiia'diment of their tem¬ 
poral mu. ele.-, and me m this \\..y better able to prevent 
the cscapu of their natural food, without the additional 
luus'de* of the corvoraiit. From li.eoe comparative remarks, 
it will lie perceived that the eoivorant docs not possess the 
same strength uf hone in the mandibles w ith the other oce¬ 
anic Ji.diTcoders. though not less inclined than they are to 
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pursue and take Hsli of large size. The dilatation of which 
the lower mandible is capable from its elasticity, the length 
and freedom of motion of the ossa quadrat a, the gloat size 
of the oesophagus, which, when distended, measures ten 
inches in circumference, all afford facilities for the swallow¬ 
ing of prey, which, but for bis additional muscles, be would 
probably he unable to bold. This peculiarity of structure 
is 11105.1 likely to he found 111 other species of the genus Pe- 
{•‘fittins, but it is only in our common Corvonuil that 1 have 
had opportunities of ascertaining the fact.* 

ddie xiphoid hone exists in the oilier European speejos of 
Phalaeracarax* and probably in the whole of that genus; 
but it is absent in the true Pelicans, and, we believe, in the 
Frigate Bird and Plot us. The recorded species are not nu¬ 
merous; five arc noted as European. ((build; Piiuco of 
Musigmmo.) We select two of these as examples. ’ 

P/ta/acnjrnm.r Curhn. (Old.) —Under tho throat a largo 
white or w hitish collar, the upper extremities of w hich reach 
to just below the eyes. Summit of the head, need*, breast, 
all the lower parts and the rump, lustrous greenish black ; 
on the neck, small whitish traits, which are nearly imper¬ 
ceptible; leathers of the upper part of the hack and wings 
ashy-brown, or bronzed in the middle, bordered by a large 
band of glos y greenish-black; quills and tail-feathers 
black; bill blackish ash; naked region of the eyes greenish- 
yellow; small guttural pouch yellowish ; iris green ; feet 
black. Length 27 to 21.’ inches (Hath .sexes — IVinl* r 
Plumage —TemniJ. 

M.T omiuinck remarks that individuals in this state of 
plumage have been most frequently described as females of 
the species. 

Sjiri/tg or Nuj titd Plumage .—On the occiput and a part, 
>f the nape are long feathers, which form a crest of deep 
In .Irons green ; the large collar oil the throat is pure white 
on the summit of the bead, on a great part of the neck, ana 
on the thighs, appear very long, loose, and silky leathers of 
| a pure white. These plumes are more or les-, long, according 
to the age of the in«U\ idual. Ke. t of the plumage as m 
winter. (Temin.) 

M. T einmiuck observes that the loose or decomposed 
plumes, as well as the long occipital feathers, appear in the 
spring in the interstices of the other feathers of the body, 
which the second moult docs not effect: both sexes are or¬ 
namented with the loose plumes, and these accessory fea¬ 
thers fall the first, even before the time of the autumnal 
moult, so that 11.00 Cormorants are never found in this 
livery except at. the season of love and during that of incu¬ 
bation. M. Teiuminck observes that Cuvier does not appear 
to have paid attention to this note, inasmuch as lie has 
indicated ihe crest and the white on the neck as cliarac- 
tei istit*, of the males. 

Young of the Fear.—Summit of the head, nape, and 
back, deep brown, with slight, green reflections; the large 
collar whiti>h-grev; front of the nock and all tho lower 
parts grey-brown, varied with whiti.di, particularly 011 ihe 
breast and tho middle of Ihe belly, where these spots are 
numerous; feathers of the upper part of the hack, scapulars, 
and coverts of the wings, grey-ash in the middle, bordi red 
by a band of <1 cep brown; bill bright blown; iris brown. 
It is not till the age of one year that the young assume ihe 
perfect winter livery. 

M. Temminck, in the 4th part of his Manuel (Is-lii). 
notices a variety which haunts maritime coasts, observed 
by MM. II ardy and Canlraine. The bill is larger, being 
from 12 to 13 lines in thickness, and the total length of 
the bird reaches So inches ; the voting have more white on 
the lower parts. The first of these naturalists observed 
these birds on the coasts of France, and the other on those 
of the islands <ff the Mediteirnnean Sea. Tins slight, dif¬ 
ference of stature may be attributed, as M. Hardy remarlfs 
(and M. Temminck concurs with him), to the abundance 
and quality of their food, sea-fish containing more substan¬ 
tial nourishment thau,river-iish,of which the species usually 
makes prey. 

The Cormorants on the south coasts of England are very 
large. Pennant relates that, be weighed a bird of this 
species that exceeded seven pounds; the length was three 
feet four inches; the extent four feet two. 

There is little or no doubt that this is tho ropoS (Corax) 
of Aristotle (Hist. A?/i?n. t viii. 3), whose description of tin- 
bird and of its habits agrees well vviih that now before u>. 
It is the Cnrvo Marina* Corvo AtjutUico, Maranjume, M 
rungonc, and Me r gone of the Italians; Cvruio/unl (Melon’ 
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and f'nrr’Hirttn of the French; Srf/nr!:env\(\ S*v»-/ni/// , of I ho 
(humans: Sknrr and Strand Ram of the Norwegians; 
shn'rfinalr of the Danes; >»/»%!/;////• of tlie Icelanders ; Mitt 
r mn and Mbrfrtoi of ihc anrii«i:t Finish; Cnrr*rant and 
fWmnrant. of tho modem British. It is the Cnmt* Anita- 
Urns of (vosnor. Hay. and others: Pe/ccttnus Curhn of Lin- 
lKpu-; l*finlncroc.nniv Carin of Cuvier and others: and 
Curhn f ’t,rmoranus of Meyer and others. 

Jt has been a question how the English name of the hird 
should be spelled, some preferring ihe form Corrorarit, which 
is the f.inn used by Montagu, Latham, Peiinntn, and l)r. 
Cains, the last of whom derives the wotd from (-tarns 
rurnnw Cur mutual is eonsidoiod a corruption hv those 
who elect ibis derivation. Milton, Hay, and Willughhy 
wrote O* rmnnmt . which is the form now generally used by 
■ h ornithologists. 

(ivngraphirut Itistribvhnn veiy extensive. The species 
is an inhabitant. of the New as well as the Old Continent. 
Ju the latter it is widely diffused. It is sprea#o\vr a con¬ 
siderable portion of Europe, especially llu? north. Tem- 
mincU notices it. as very abundant, in Holland in* all seasons, 
as common in England and France, hut rare in Germany 
and the south. It appears in the 4 (Geographical List* of 
tho Prince of Musignano tn an inhabitant of Europe gene¬ 
rally nnd of America. In the * Hpeecliio (.'ompartr.ivo’ it 
L noted as not very rare in winter at Rome, hut rare in 
winter at Philadelphia. In the laid) published part ( ithj 
of bis. ‘Manuel,’ M. Temmittek notes it as common in 
Sardinia, addnej;, that, though the Japanese species differs 
but very little from that of our climates, it is nevertheless 
distinct.: but. lie stales that lu; has received a specimen 
from India resembling our species in every respect : it is, ho 
savs, common in some parts of the Canges, but is not semi 
in the inlands of Sunda. 

Uniats , Cuf)t/ t Urprnductif >//, Xr .—The Cormorant swims 
very low in the water: even in the sea the body is deeph 
immersed, little more than the neck and head being visible 
above the surface. It is a most expert diver, pursuing tin* 
fj-.li which form i!s food with great activity under water. 
Ii is said to be very fond of eels. It Hies with tin.* neck 
outstretched, and may be often seen diving its drenched 
plumage on tho shore or on insulated rocks. Ir perches on 
lives, win*re it is occu.-ionc.ily know n to build its ne-f, but it 
mostly selects rocky shore* and islands, selecting, according 
to Selbv, the summits, and not (like the (Itrrn Connnnwt) 
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gins out of Mend .za ivla.. -•/ Pennant cite. WhhcW k. 
wht) says that lie had a «;ist of lie m manned !ik«- hawks, and 
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the clefts or ledges. The author last quoted states that , 
upon the Fern Islands its nest is composed entirely of a, 
mass of sea-weed, frequently heaped up to the height, of two 
feet, in which an? deposited from three to five eggs of a pale 
hlmdi-wliite, with a rough surface. ‘The young,’continue.* 
Mr. Selby, ‘ w hen 1ir«l hatched, are quite linked and very 
ugly, the skin being of a purplish-black ; this in six or 
wen days becomes clothed with a thick black down, but 
the feathered plumage is not perfected in less than five or 
six weeks. ... I have repeatedly found that, upon being 
thrown into the sea, even when scarcely half Hedged, they 
immediately plunge beneath tho surface, and endeavour to 
escape’ by diving. This they will do to a great distance, 
using their imperfect wings, and pursuing their submarine 
Might in the. same manner and almost with as much effect 
as their parents.* 

The old French quatrain in tho ‘Portraits d’Oyseaux* 
gives no bad account of the habits of this bird : •— 

* I ,c Cnvtuormil C-.1 njM-int 1>irn co<;ii>u 
] l:mi;uit l»'s <mu\ latil lionet's t(tu» 

CYa luy par tjui ii\u*ir- smiL jiiilct-s. 

Jit tl*-s tfatiiiiKk 1 aiimii'l voveiln.’ 

Ls voracity is indeed great, and tlu* way in which it will 
dispose of a large fish, a plaice for instance, aided in a great 
measure by the power* of compression and dilatation con¬ 
ferred on it by the apparatus noticed Above, is surprising. 
The species is easily domesticated. Montagu, who kept 
mio, gives a favourable account of its disposition, and indeed 
their docility is shown by tho use made of them formerly in 
fishing. Willughby, quoting Faber, says: ‘They are wont 
in England to train up Cormorants to fishing. When they 
carry them out of the room where they are kept to the fish- 
pool’s, they hoodwink them, that they bo not frightened by 
tlio way. When they arc come to the rivers, they take off, 
their bonds, and having tied a leather thong round the lower : 
part of their necks, that they may not swallow down thefisli 
they catch, they throw them yituthc river. They presently ■ 
dive under water, and there for a long time, with, wonder!ul [ 


astonishing to mv tin- I’limiu.m; r , f ft .1 1 u i : h v, ! «.i 1) \ !,.-v 
return grasprd hftvvccu llioirhilN. 'i'ln v apj*':m--l in If s i 
ell trained tlut it did not roquiiv ci' !ut n*t ■ i v cmi! :.!,uiil 
their throats to prevent them from *•ai;»\\ m.*, .*ii\ pi.:i>n 
of their prey, exrcpt. what tho iii.Mit w.i- ’■!«•;)••’1 i uti.'-n 
to them foreiicourijO'iueiit and food. 'J’Im* Imat n-i- i I .ii.. 

I fishermen is of a rmiarkahly light m.ik.*, and i i*:u- 

i ried to the lake, togetlur with the li-hiog hinl--,hy the. iik".i 
who are there to ho supported by it.’ 



IMial.irrufor.-ix *\i!iill lttnl**, in sj>tii»«j jiIumm'v. it. ■-.!« 


Belon gives nu amiming acrount. m ],[■; tint Freiirli, <»f 
tho eliaeo of thi-, bird ilunn^ < aim-, c •u'ria! , \ nt tl 
bourhood of Venice, tin* hunt h.'ing imii ji ! ‘»o m very li ;hL 
boats, ‘deux mi trois douznincs He earli < f 

which, says he, being rowed by five or six men, darts along 
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tlie sna like the boll from an ‘ arbabistc,* till the poor cor¬ 
morant, who is shot at with bowsaw soon as ho puls his head 
above water, and c annot take flight, after diving to sufFo- 
ration, is taken quite tired out by his pursuers. 

Phalacrocorax Crislatus (Old, in Winter dress). —The 
whole plumage of the most beautiful resplendent and lus¬ 
trous green; upper part of the hack, scapulars, and wing 
and tail coverts of a line bronze; each feather framed as 
it were by a narrow band of beautiful velvety black; extre¬ 
mity of the wings not reaching beyond the origin of the 
tail, which is short, rounded, and of a dead black; base of 
the bill and very small guttural pouch fine yellow; bill 
brown; feet black; iris green. Length 2 feet 1 or 2 inches. 

Old, in the String nr Nuptial Plumage. —At the com¬ 
mencement of the spring there rises on the middle of the 
head, between the eyes, a fine tuft of wide and outspread 
leathers, about an inch and a half high, capable of erec¬ 
tion, and which, in that state, present a tnupet , or large 
plume; on the occiput also are ten or twelve rather long 
and subulate feathers. There are never any white feathers 
on the neck nor on the thighs, as in the Great Cormorant 
(last-mentioned species). 

The Young of the Ycnru ic distinguished from the young 
of all the other species by tneir long and slender bill, their 
Abort tail, and the wide lust ruin borders which surround all 
the leathers of the mantle. The colour of the upper-parts 
is brown lightly shot with greenish ; (bat of the lower parts 
is ashy-brown more or less whitish. 

The hill of this species is very slender, two inches four 
lines long, and longer than the head. Tail very short, com¬ 
posts! of 12 feathers. (Tcmm.) 

This is the ('nrmnrun Largup of Teinminck; Crested 
Cnrvnrunt of Pennant; Shag or Green Cormorant of 
Gould. 

M. Teinminck, in the fourth part of his Manuel , states 
that Carbo Desmarestii , l’cyrodcnii ( Phalacrocorax ZMv- 
mmestii , Gould), one of the five European species noticed 
by Gould (Birds of Europe) and the Prince of Musignano 
( Geogiaphieal List), which had hitherto appeared to M. 
Tcmminek to he a distinct species from the Cristatus of the 
northern seas, is absolutely identical with it. This last 
opinion is founded on the careful comparison of a number 
of the so-called Phalacrocorax Desmarestii from the south, 
both adults and in intermediate stages, with individuals 
from Iceland, the Faroe Inlands, tho Oroides, and the mari¬ 
time coasts of the North Sea. M. Tcmminek remarks that 
it has been obsenod that the Ph . Desmarestii has the bill 
longer, hut in a great number of ] Air gups from Iceland and 
the Fcroo Islands only two were found with the bill of 
exact length and slenderness. 

Habits, Food, Be product! on, fte. —The habits of Ph, cm- 
tatus are. very similar to those of Ph. Carbo . The nest is 
placed in clefts and on ledges of elifts. Mr. Selby found 
that it was composed of a mass of soa-weod, ehietly Fucus 
resiculusus, and that the eggs, four or five in number, wen* 
smaller than those of Ph.Ctirho, but similar to them in out¬ 
ward appearance. 



Dialacrocorax Crislatu*: adult, m }>1mnii£f*. (fiould.) 

M. Cantraine, who killed the so-called Ph. Desmarestii 
at Olignstra, Cantelia, and the Strait, of Bonifacio, states 
that their principal food consists of the Spams Bonj.s, and 


that they always keep on rocks near the edge of the water 
in parties of not more than four; Ph. Carlo, which lives in 
the same localities, perches higher oil the rocks. 

Localities. —The whole of the north of Europe; very 
common in Iceland, the Orkneys, Feroe Islands, Norway, 
and Sweden, in the vicinity of great lakes. M. Boie killed 
many individuals in lat. fiu° (Temin.), To these localities 
must he added the Mediterranean, if M. Tcmminek he 
right, and his opinion does not seem to have been hastily 
formed, in considering Ph. Desmarestii and Ph. cristatus 
identical. Indeed Mr. Gould mentions the Mediterranean 
as a locality of the latter. M. Teinminck remarks that the 
Japanese species, which in certain points resembles Ph. 
cristaius , differs, notwithstanding, essentially from it, cru¬ 
cially in the extremely slender form of the bill, the, colons 
of the plumage, and the totally diiVeront form of tlie crest. 
Plotus. (Linn.’Klein.) 

Generic (Mararter. — Bill longer than the head, quite 
straight, firm though slender, obliquely dentilatcd on the 
edges, which are bent inwards, and terminating in a \c.ry 
sharp point. Face and throat naked. Nostrils linear. 
Feet short and robust. Wings short; second, third, and 
fourth quills longest; tail very long, the feathers stiff and 
elastic. 

This is the genus Anhivga of Brisson ; Plntlus of Scopoli: 

I and Ptinx of Mcehr. 

Geographical Distribution of the Genus .— Species of 
Plotus, or DfS'ter, as it lias been called by English and 
American ornithologists, are found in the Old and New 
Continents. 

These extraordinary birds arc well described by Bufibn 
when he says, 1 Tim Anhinga offers us a reptile grafted on 
the body of a bird.’ Those who have seen the long nock, 
and that only, issuing from the water, twisting about above 
the herbage and among the foliage, say that a casual obser¬ 
ver might well take it for a snake. Vnillunt states that the 
neck of tlie species seen by him in Africa was always in 
oscillation when the bird was perched; and that any one 
who saw its tortuous movements among the foliage, the 
body being concealed, would take it for one of the tree- 
serpents. The form indeed was considered by the older 
voyagers as a monster partaking of the nature of the snake 
and the duck; and Wilson states that in some antient 
charts which he had seen, the creature was delineated with 
all the extravagance of fiction. In flight the neck is 
stretched out, immoveable, in a line with the body. 

African Darters, or Snake-Biros. 

Plotus Levaillantii. — (Nuptial Plumage.) —Bill yellow ; 
feet yellow ; all the upper part of the head and hack of the 
head brick-red, bordered with a riband of black which 
descends to tlie shoulders; forehead, cheeks, and sides of 
the neck pure while ; throirt and anterior part of the neck 
pale ochraccous yellow; breast and all the under parts of 
the body deep black with •greenish reflections; the lower 
part, of the neck above the back reddish and ocellated with 
white; the whole of the mantle and the small coverts 
brown, with the middle of each feather of a bright nHy 
colour; tail-feathers and quills brown, some of the latter 
terminated with rust-colour. 

This is Plotus Africunus of Swainson. 

Habits, —Lc Vaillant in his usual lively style relates 
how he was induced to visit a rich proprietor in the fertile 
canton of the Twenty-four Rivers to the north-easi of Swart- 
land (South Africa), after he had determined on not stop¬ 
ping, by the tempting description of two extraordinary birds 
which habitually haunted the vicinity of this proprietor's 
habitation, and which, from the description, lie knew must 
he Anhingas. They frequented a particular tree, and 
bailled him more titan once; at length he got within shot, 
and killed them both, right and left. Ilis Hottentots called 
them Slange-llals^Voogel (bird with a serpent’s neck). 
He describes them as ’diving 4 entre denxeaux* for llsh: 
when they caught a small one it was swallowed whole, when 
they captured a large ouo it was carried to a rock or the 
trunk of a tree, and the bird, fixing it beneath its feet, 
picked it to pieces with its bill. Though the water is their 
favourite clement, it is upon trees or rocks, he tells us, that 
it establishes its nest and brings up its young, taking care 
to place it so that they may be easily precipitated into the 
river, as soon as they arc able to swim, or whenever the 
safety of the little family requires it. He describes it ns 
most*difficult of approucli, especially when swimming, and 
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when nothing but the head is to be seen; the instant the 
flint struck, the steel the bird dived, aud o/ten when it was 
looked for a-head, it had doubled back in its diving, and then 
look wing far behind the sportsman. 

Localities .—Senegal, Capo of Good Hope; part of tlio 
coasts of Asia (Lesson). 



Plotus LevuHlnntii. 


American Darters. 

Example, Plotus Anhinga—Plotus American!** (Sw.). 

Description.— Male.—Bill 3j inches long, rather slender, 
very sharp pointed, and armed with numerous sharp teeth 
towards the tip, for the securing its prey; black above, 
yellow below; bare space round the eye and pouch under 
the chin yellow; slit of the mouth extending beyond the 
eye; irides vivid rod; head, neck, and all the lower parts 
black glossed with dark green ; side of the neck, from the 
eye backwards for liioro than half its length, marked by a 
strip of brownish-white, consisting of long hair-like tufts of 
plumage extending an inch beyond the common surface, 
resembling the hair of callow young; a few small tufts oil 
the crown; the whole upper parts black, marked in a very 
singular and beautiful manner with small oval spots anil 
long pointed streaks of a limy-white which has the gloss of 
silver in some lights; middle of the back, primaries, second¬ 
aries, rump, and tail-coverts plain glossy black; on the 
upper part of the back the white is in very small oval spots 
lengthening as they approach the scapulars and tertials, on 
the latter they extend the whole length of the feathers, 
running down the centre (these are black shafted); the 
wings long and pointed ; lesser coverts marked oil every 
feather with an oval or spade-slmpcd spot of white; greater 
coverts nearly all of a limy-white; tail long, rounded, and 
exceedingly still*, consisting of 12 broad feathers, the ex¬ 
terior vanes of the lour middle ones curiously crimped, fho 
whole black and broadly tipped with dirty brownish-white; 
thighs black; legs scarcely an inch a*nd a half long; feet 
webbed, all the four toes united by the membrane, w^iicli is 
of uncommon breadth; exterior toe, the longest, 3 inches; 
claws horn-colour, strong and crooked, inner side of the 
middle one pectinated; legs and feet yellow. All tlio 
plumage very stiff and elastic; that of the neck and breast 
thick, soft, and shining. Length 9 feet 3 inches. 

Female —differs in having the neck before of a roan colour 
or iron-grey, the breast the same, hut lighter and tinged 
with palechesnut; belly as in the male—where the iron- 
grey joins the black on the belly, there is a narrow hand 
of chesnut; upper head and back of the neck dark sooty- 
brown streaked with blackish; cheeks and chin pale yel¬ 
low-ochre; in every other respect the same as the male, 
except in having only a few slight tufts of hair along the 
side of the neck; tad 12 inches long to its insertion, gene¬ 
rally spread out like a fan, and crimped, like the other, on 
the two outer vanes of the two middle feathers only. Length 
3 feet 5 inches. (Wilson.) 

Habits . —‘ Here is in this riverrfSt. Juan, East Florida) 
and in the waters all over Florida,* says Bartram, speaking | 
P. C., No. 1087. 


of this species, ‘a very curious and handsome bird; Iho 
people call them snake-birds; L think l have seen paint¬ 
ings of them on Jhe Chinoe screens and other Indian pic¬ 
tures; they seem to be a species of (Julyminis, hut far more 
beautiful and delicately formed than any other Unit l have 
ever seen. They delight to sit, in little'pcacdul communi¬ 
ties, on the dry limbs of trees hanging over the still waters, 
with their wings and tails expanded, I suppose to cool and 
air themselves, when at the same time they behold their 
images in the watery mirror. At such times, when wo ap¬ 
proach them, they drop ofl* the limbs into the water as it’ 
dead, and for a minute or two are not to he seen ; when on 
a sudden, at a great distaiv \ their long slender head and 
neck appear, like a snake rising erect out of the water ; and 
iu» other part of them is to he seen when swimming, except 
sometimes the tip end of their tail. In the heat of the day 
they are seen in great numbers*, sailing very high in the air 
over lakes and rivers. They inhabit the waters of Capo 
Fear River, and, southerly, East and West Florida.’ 

Mr. Abbot, of Georgia, who agrees with Wilson in opinion 
that l\ Auhinga is the female of the black-bellied Darter, 
gives its length as ;>(> inches, extent 10; and says, ‘These 
birds frequent the ponds, rivers, and creeks during the 
summer; build in the trees of the swamps, and those of iho 
islands in the ponds; they construct their nests of sticks: 
eggs of a sky bluo colour. 1 inspected a nest, which was 



Plotus Atiliinyii, mule. 



PlotusAfchinga, female. (Wilson.) 
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not very large; it contained two eggs and six young ones, 

11n* lattor varying much in size; they will occupy the same 
Iron tor a senes of years. They commonly sit on a slump 
v. hir.h rises out of the water, in the mornings of the spring, 
and spread their wings to the sun, from wlueh circumstance 
they have obtained the appellation of Suu-binls. They are : 
difficult to be shot when swimming, in consequence of only 
their heads being above the water.’ 

Localities, —The Carolina-?, Georgia, and the Florida^; 
common in Brazil and Cayenne. 

Frugal, a. (Ray.) 

Generic Char nr try. — Bill long, robust, strong, trenchant, 
depressed at tlieha.se, widened on the sides, with a suture 
above, ilie mandibles very much hooked at the point, and 
1 lie gape \ciy wide; nostrils linear; orbits naked ; throat 
«l;hl ible. I lings very long and very narrow, two iirst 
quills very long. Fret short.; the toes united by a mem¬ 
brane which is deeply notched. This is the genus Tacky- 
p< h s of Vioillot. 

The Mnn-nf-1Car Birfl\\ or Frigates, are eminently rap¬ 
torial. Ray speaks of their eagle eye, vullunne claws, and 
kite-like glidings. Their immense extent, of wing and 
flashing habits have oh! ined for them the name of the 
swiftest sailing ships of wa.‘ that sweep the seas. 

Mr. Vigors {Linn, Trans., vol. xiv.), who, as we have 
seen, considers IVutclnn and the genus before us as belong¬ 
ing to this family, olw.rvi » that in those genera we find a 
still more immediate approach than w< find in the closely 
allied cormorants to the birds of piey, in their raptorial 
habits, their soaring and aerial li ; ght, and the rapid seizure 
of their prey without iuiiiicr.Miii; themselves in the waters 
where they seek it. 1 Tnchypetrs in particular,' says Mr. 
Vigors, ‘exhibits in it* general habits and structure the 
most conclusive evidence of this affinity, and of its deviation 
at tin? same time from the Natatnres. Although fur the 
most part it pursues its habits of rapine at immeasurable 
di-taiiees from the diore, and derives its support exclusively 
from the ocean, it is never known If) rest upon its surface. 
It does not possess in fact, to a sufficient extent, those 
glands which by their oily secretions preserve the plumage 
of other oceanic birds from the effects of the water; while 
t!it? extreme disproportion of its hinder extremities deprives 
it of the power of either swimming or walking. On ob¬ 
serving tin* structure of its legs, we immediately deled this 
diTieicney. Short, weak, and feathered down to the toes, 
they are equally uiwiiied to the land and the water. Its 
powers of motion and the characters bv which it maintains 
its staii ni in nature are in fact centred in its wings. Sup¬ 
ported m im unlimited fii'jhts by the strength and expansion 
of tim e mcmhiMS, and nulid by the singular mechanism of 
its tail and the buoyant nature of th * in tinted sac. which dis¬ 
tends its threat, it --coins to he an inhabitant of the air rather 
than of tie* land, where it resorts alone for the duties of its 
in-t, or of the water, over which it only hovers for iis prey. 
The e extraordinary and strongly marked characters, by 
which it. I bus Appears as if were to liuetuate between the 
confines of the two order.; b -fore us, did not escape the pene¬ 
trating etc of Linnaeus, who, by the name of Felrcantis 
Atinilus which he assigned it, pointed out at once its place 
among the tn/natir birds and its vicinity to the aquiline.' 

The he-u and perhaps the only satisfactorily defined species 
is that |list above mentioned. 

Description .—Tail forked, body black, bill red, orbits 
black. The male is entirely black: nq^oinon of the female 
w hile. Some accounts state the extent of the wings to he 
fourteen feet, an almost incredible expanse. 

Habits. —Sloane, who saw them at Jamaica, describes 
them under the name of Men-oJ-lVar Birds, as appearing 
in the hay near Port Royal. ‘They ily/ says he, 1 like kites, 
look black, arc very large winged in proportion to their 
body ; they fight with sea-gulls (whic-li are to be found here, 
and are like ours) for their prey.’ It is however but an un¬ 
equal fight, for the poor gull has not much chance, w hen op¬ 
posed to the swoop of the Frigate. The same author gives a 
much more detailed account of their habits afterwards (p. 30). 
He saw them together with Tropic Birds when he came 
into lat. 13° 10 f . ‘Tins bird,* remarks Sloane, in his section 
Of Mrn qf-Har Bints, ‘seems very large, bigger than a 
kilo, and black ; they tlv, like kites, very high, and often ap¬ 
pear immoveable over the water, to wait for and catch small 
n u appearing on the surface: they are sharp winged and 
their tail is forked. When ilying-tishes are persecuted 


under water by dolphins, bonilos, &c. # they rise and tly for 
some space in the air, and are. often devoured by these 
lards in that time. We saw them first when we came near 
Barbados. Tins sailors guess themselves not many days, or 
about two hundred leagues, off the islands when they spy 
them first; and it is wondered how they can direct'their 
course to the land at nights, being so far distant.; but it 
seems no very strange matter, because they are very liiifh m 
the air, and can see land much farther than those on the deck 
or topmast of a ship. The reason ,of their Hying so hitffi 
may be to have a greater field before them for prey, because 
they may go where they see the dolphins follow 7 or hunt, the 
(lying-fishes. They arc? oummouly thought in the West 
Indies to fore tel the coining in of ships, for when they see a 
Man-Of-War Bird come into their ports, they reckon ships 
will soon follow 7 , and it is very often true, for they love to 
fish in not very rough weather, so that when it blows hard 
at sea, they couie into the ports and bays to fish, when* the 
wind is broken etV by the land, and the same wind blowing 
them in brings in the shipping after them. There are more 
of these in the firm land of America than in the isles. One 
of,these birds at Panama coining to take sardmas that were 
a curing in the sun, a negro broke his wing with a stick ho 
had in bis hand: the body, after it was clear of its feathers 
was little bigger than a pigeon. The wings being extended, 
no man, though several tried, could reach, with his arms 
stretched out, within four inches of the tips of them.’ The lat: 
w as considered by the Indians and others a sovereign remedy 
in some diseases, such as sciatica, &,c. 

The nest is said to be built on rocks in small desert 
islands, on lofty cliffs, or in high trees in retired situations 
near the sea. The eggs are stated to he one or two in num¬ 
ber, and to be of carnation tinge and dolled with crimson. 
The newly hatched young are said to be covered with a grey 
down. For the tyranny with which the Frigate treutsTho 
unfortunate (iannets, see the article Booby, vol. v., p. I GO. 

Geographical Distribution .—Very common on the inter- 
tropical American coasts, and in the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, but always within reach of land. 



Frigate' or Mnn of War Hint: tlie gular pouch not diluted. 


FELECANO'IDES. [Petrels.] 

PKLKCA'NOPUS. [Terns j 
PEUECA'NUS. [PliLKCANID*.] 

PELKW ISLANDS are a chain of small islands situated 
in the Pacific, between 8° and 9° N. lat. and between 13lf J 
and 130° E. long. They extend from south-south-west to 
north-north-east. The group is enclosed by a reef, which 
surrounds it in the form of a crescent almost entirely on the 
west and north, and even from the east it is ditlieult to ap¬ 
proach the islands on account of the reefs. There is no reef 
on the south, but there are several shoals of coral-rocks. The 
group consists of more than twenty islands of moderate 
extent, which are narrow and long. The largest is the 
island of Babeltoup, which may be nearly 6(yni1cs in cir¬ 
cumference. The islands of Oroorong, Cooroorua, and Ar- 
tingall are much smaller. A considerable part of their sur¬ 
face is covered with hills, between which there are pretty 
extensive valleys, generally with a rich soil. The hills are 
covered with high trees. There are no rivers in the islands, 
but the inhabitants are supplied with water from brooks 
and ponds. When Captain Wilson was shipwrecked on 
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thorn m 178:5, Ik? found no quadrupeds except rats; hut 
now there are Gallic, goats, ami hoi's. The sheep that were 
curried there have all heeu killed by the inhabitants for 
some unknown reason, but the hogs and goats thrive 
well. Cattle are stated to have become abundant, which 
L probable, as Captain Wilsun found many tracts covered 
with grass. The vessels which make the outer passage 
to Canton stop at these islands for provisions. Wild 
fowl is numerous. There is also a large kind of blue 
pigeon, and a bat of enormous size. Several kinds of-fish 
are plentiful, and some of them are of great size; sharks 
are eaten. Turtles abound, as well as shell-fish, such as 
oysters, mussels, and others. The principal objects of culti¬ 
vation are yams, bananas, and cocoa nut trees; but the 
sugar-cipui and turmeric are also raised. There are betel 
nut-trees, orange.^ and limes, but they are not abundant. 
The bamboo and the bread-fruit tree grow wild in the forests 
and'also the cabbage-tree and a tree the fruit of which 
resembles almonds. The forests contain ebony, and many 
limber-trees of great size ; a single tree is frequently con¬ 
verted bv the inhabitants into a boat capable of carrying 
2a or 30 men. 

The inhabitants are a tribe of Malays. They arc very 
good-natured, and received Captain Wilson and his crew with 
great kindness. They wear no clothes, and drink only water 
and the juice of the cocoa-nut and of the sugar-cane without 
distillation. Their huts are made in a very simple way, 
hut they show some ingenuity in the construction of their 
boats. Their cooking utensils are made of clay, and are 
burned in the same manner as our coarse pottery. 

(Kente’s Account uf the Pclav Islands; and Delano’s 
Narrative of / b////gvv and Travels.) 

PR LIC AN. [ Pki. kc an m.it.] 

PEIJDNA. [TKiNutn.K.’l 
PK'LION, MOUNT. [Thessai.y/J 
PE'LIUN. [VipkuiiVtc.] 

PELL, JOHN, an entinent English mathematician, de¬ 
scended from an unlient fauiily in Lincolnshire, was born at 
iSouthwick in Sussex, March 1st, 16 I n, w here his falher 
was minister. From an astrological horoscope, preserved 
among Ashmole’s collodions at Oxford, we learn that lie 
was horn at 21 minutes after one o’clock in the noon of that 
day. He received lii.s grammar education at the free-school 
of Stunning in Sussex, and made so rapid a proficiency in 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, that at the early 
age of thirteen he was sent to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He never offered himself however a candidate at the election 
ofsclhdars or fellows of his college. In 1631 he was ad¬ 
mitted to an ad cundcm degree in the university ofOxfmd, 
having proceeded to the degree of muster of arts at Cam¬ 
bridge the previous year. In 1012 he married Ithaniaria, 
si to ml daughter of Mr. Henry Regitmlles, of London, by 
whom he had four sons and four daughters. During this 
time he had acquired a mathematical reputation by the pub¬ 
lication of several works, and when a vacancy occurred in 
tile mathematical chair at Amsterdam, in 1 fi'I'J, Sir William 
Boswell, the English resident with the Nlutcs-gcmertil, used 
his interest that he might succeed to that professorship. It 
was not tilled lip however till 16-13, when Pell was chosen; 
and he greatly distinguished himself in this situation by his 
lectures on Diophantus, and on various other parts of the 
mathematics. In I (MO, on the invitation of the Prince of 
Orange, he removed to the new college at Breda, as pro¬ 
fessor of mathematics, with a salary of 1000 guilders per 
annum. In 1652 he returned to England, but in two years 
afterwards, in 1654, he was chosen, by the protector Crom¬ 
well, agent to the Protestant cantons in Switzerland. He 
continued in Switzerland till June *23, 1658, when ho set 
out for England, where he arrived about the time of 
Cromwell’s death. His diaries and correspondence during 
this period are still preserved among the Lansdowne manu¬ 
scripts in the British Museum, and are particularly curious 
and valuable for tho history of this period. Ijis nego¬ 
tiations abroad gave afterwards general satisfaction, as it 
appeared lie had done no small service to the interest of 
King Charles IT. and of the church of England. Having 
entered holy .orders, he was instituted, in 1661, to the 
rectory of Fobbing in Essex, with the chapel ol Battles- 
den annexed, on the presentation ol the king. In 
1673 he was presented, by Dr. Sheldon, then bishop 
of Loudon, to tho rectory of Laiugdon in Essex; and 
about tho same time he took the degree of doctor ot 
divinity. Shortly afterwards his patron was translated to 


the archbishopric of Canterbury. and made him one of Ins 
domestic chaplains. Such an -ipp .inline.il i, gon.-ially con¬ 
sidered to he a stop to big her pi eiernn ni, hm kVU W as 
so intent on the philosophical and mathematical m icii.vs 
that lie neglected his own intereM, mid wa; s., unumdeiil 
with respect to the management »»i' his w.uldh alhias that 
lie would have disgraced the slat ion «»f a d'.gm.arv. ' An¬ 
thony Wood says that * he wii** a shilling man, and ins 
tenants and relations dealt so unkindly with lmn. that ih, v 
cozened him of the profits of his parsonages, and lmn 

so indigent that he wanted necessaries, and even pap.-r and 
ink, to his dying da).’ In the midst of Ins iiicc-sant applh 
cation to his studies, owing to the neglect of his affairs j,K 
embarrassments increased, and he contracted debts, win -h 
proved the ocea-unji of his being twice m the King’s Bench 
pri-on. Being at length reduced to great indigence, in; 
was invited by Dr. Whistler, in Man-h, hiv2, to live in the 
college of physicians. Here In* continued uiilv for a. few 
months, the ill stale of ins health rendering it. advisable f r 
him to remove to tin; house of a grandchild of his, \\\ St. 
Margaret s, Westminster. He alU’rwa.'ds removed to tin- 
house of Mr. Cotlmrne, reader of the church of St. Giles’s 
in the Fields, when; lie died, on the 12th of December, 
1685, ill the sevciiiy-foiirth tear of his age, and was ir.tcuvd 
at the expense of Dr. Bushy, master of Westminster 
school, and Mr. Sharp, rector of St. Giles’s, in the rector’s 
vault under that church. 

L)r. lVll’s reputation as an algebraist and mathematician 
was great in his own time, and he deservedly holds a. high 
| position in the history of tho mathematics of the seven* 

! teenth century. It was to 1*1-11 that. New Ion first developed 
his invention of tluxious : and the original letter containing 
his method, which was printed in the 4 L'ommcrcium Kpe- 
tulieum,’ lias been recently discovered by the l.iu* IVuff, ,> r 
Rigaild in the library of (lie earl of Macclesfield. Dr. JVII 
puhlislied flu-following works: - 

J, 4 A lMutation of Lou';iimoiilnnus'>: Docour-.i.-, D.> 
vent Cireuli Menuira,’ Ho., Amt., lull, j; p. 

2, ‘A Letter to Theodore Ha l. (■■•ncernm_; Ea-.oi,' 
Hi?., Lond., 166-1. The original nrum-rnpl j. m ik.i 
British Museum, MS. Sloan.,-I ! I 0. 'fins i- nmiely in fa'.oui 
of vvliat was 1 hen called the New Style, and coiiMsth only 
of seven pages. 

d, ‘ An Idea of the Ma.hematic.’ Printed at the end 
of Mr. .hdiu Durie’s 4 Ref.irmer Lihrar)-l.ei-per.’ 

1, 4 A tahh- of Ten Thousand Numbers, viz. .if 

all the Square Numbers between o and loo millions, and 
of their Sides or Boots, which are all tie* whole numheiS 
between 0 and ten thou-and,' fob, Loud., 107 2. * Ff. la. 

5, 4 Rhoniiis’s Algebra, humlaled nut of i he High Di»i«*h 
into English l>yTliomaniranber,mu' !i alb-n d and ana mb d, 
by Dr. John Pell,' l;o., L mdoii, 16 iH. In tin-, work Dr. 
Fell first invented the mode of togi-J-.-i mg tlm shp. .,f 
dillicull ’ equat ions, which was then a byicd by -*i;v..:n 
writers, but lias now falh-n out of nv : tin*, la-dumb ihai. 
\ve know’ of winch eoiilanis il is Bulk r\ 4 Ii.imdu<'i h,,j j , 
the Mat hemal ics,* published in I -! j. Here In. 

introduced the character-- for division, winch is now cm 
ployed. 

(i, 4 An Essay on the Day Faialhy <d Rome.’ Priiilcd m. 
Aubrey’s 4 Miscellanies,’ edit. 1721, p. 22. 

Besides these, he published .-everal single leaf ri«nlrovei- 
sial pamphlets, the titles of which we have nol been able to* 
ascertain, llis manuscripts and letters -.till remaining are 
numerous, and perhaps in no similar in-Ur-ce have p ipers 
heeu so carefully preserved. In the Bnti di Mu-cum .done* 
arc nearly forty folio volumes, none uf iliem very small, of 
his letters and mathematical scraps. Tlm-e v ;rc supposed 
by Dr. Hutton to have been deposited in the library of tin* , 
Royal Society, but it lias been shown (Haitiwell’s Life >.f 
Sir S. Moriand, p. 27-30) that they are all deposited in (lie 
Birch collection of manuscripts in the British Museiun, 
with the exception perhaps of a few munu.script loin . s. 1 n 
the Harleian collection there are three other similar volunu - 
which no doubt belonged to the series, and it is diilb ul' n> 
say how f they could have been transferred to tii.ii likruiy. 
Dr. II lit toil says that he left, some of hi* ujuiium'i ipt.-* at 
Brereton in Cheshire, where he resided sumo line*, h< mg 
the seat of William Lord B.ereton, who bad n bis pupil 
at Breda. In August, 1641, hewn- juej anug for the press 
a new edition of Diophantus, one of bis most favourite 
hooks, in which he intended to correct the huushilion and 
make new illustrations, but this project was never perfected,. 

3 1 > 2 
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Ho designed likewise to publish an edition of Apollonius, 
hut laid it aside in May, ll>15. at the desire (if Holms, who 
%vus engaged in an edition of that author from an Arabic 
manuscript given him at Aleppo eighteen years before. 
Pell’s letters in the Royal Society are addressed principally 
1o Cavendish; and one ouL of the series has accidentally 
found its way into a manuscript in the British Museum, 
MS. Harl., (i79(i. 

PELLA. [Macedonia.] 

PELLA'CllA is a disease chiefly affecting the skin, and 
particularly prevalent amongst the peasantry of the north of 
Italy. According to Dr. Holland (whose description, in the 
8th volume of the 1 London Medico-Chirurgicul Transactions,* 
is by far the best that has been published in this country), 
the disease affects the poor almost exclusively, and among 
1 hem chiefly those who are occupied in the culture of the 
irrigated rice-grounds, and in other parts of agricultural la¬ 
bour. It usually appears first as a disease of the skin, break¬ 
ing out early in the spring, with slightly elevated shining 
dark-red blotches on the hands and feet, and sometimes on 
other parts of the body, accompanied by a slight pricking 
sensation. Soon after, small tubercles arise upjn the iutlamed 
blotches, and the skin becomes dry and scaly, and often 
deeply cracked. Desquamation gradually takes place, and, 
towards the close of tin summer, or even earlier, the skin 
usually appears quite fee >verod. This, at least, is the usual 
progress of the first attack ; a id there is seldom any greater 
general disturbance of the health Ilian debility, irregular 
pains of ihe body, loss of appetite, and emaciation. 

In the next spring however the disease usually recurs, 
with a great aggravation of both the local and the general 
symptoms, and especially with an increase of the nervous 
affection, and great anxiety and despondency. In succeed¬ 
ing years it regularly returns with increased seventy in every 
spring, though it does nut, as at first, leave the patient nearly 
healthy in this autumn and winter. After the third attack, 
or sometimes hitcT, the weakness of the patient commonly 
becomes extreme, and he has many symptoms similar to 
those of scurvy, with constant diarrhtea, dropsical swellings, 
and various nervous disorders. Its most marked character 
however is the total despair which fills the patients’ minds, 
from which nothing can rouse them, and which, if the 
disease does not prove fatal by its effects in debilitating their 
bodies, generally leads to incurable idiotcy or mania. In 
the lunatic hospital at Milan, I)r. Holland found, among 
Auo patients, more than one-third in whom the insanity hud 
been the result of pellagra, and ‘even this statement gives 
little adequate idea of the nature of its ravages. The public 
hospitals are far from sufficient to receive the vast number 
<d'persons affected with the pellagra; and the greater pro¬ 
portion perish in their own habitations, or linger wretched 
spectacles of fatuity and decay.* The period during which 
the disease may continue is uncertain; but after the third 
or fourth year, there is usually little hope of benefit from 
any means that can be adopted. The diseases to which, in 
its later stages, it may lead, or with which it may be com¬ 
plicated, are of the most varied kinds; and there are few 
which, in different, cases, the Italian physicians do not as¬ 
cribe to its influence. 

The pellagra prevails chiefly in the provinces of Lombardy 
between the Alps and the Po, and especially in the district 
between the Lago Maggiore and the Lago di Como. Among 
the inhabitants of these parts it has now been supposed to 
have existed for upwards of a century: here it appears first 
lo have become an object of attention to physiciuns, 
and hence to have spread slowly to the Venetian and 
other northern provinces. It is distinctly an hereditary 
disease; but there is no sufficient evidence for believing it 
to be propagated by contagion. Its origin and prevalence 
are rather to be referred to the condition of poverty in which 
the peasantry, though the cultivators of one of the most 
fertile countries in Europe, are compelled to livo. Their 
ordinary diet consists of vegetables, which ore usually of 
inferior quality and ill-prepared: their bread, which is prin¬ 
cipally made of maize, is for the most part ill-fermented, 
and often deficient in salt. They rarely have any animal food, 
and their poverty almost, entirely precludes the use of the 
wines of their own country. Similar wretchedness is evi¬ 
dent in their clothing, in their dwellings, and in the defici¬ 
ency of all the commonest comforts of life. They are thus 
.instantly predisposed to the attacks of discuses of all kinds, 
and especially arc unfit for exposure to the intiuence of-a 
burning sun during severe agricultural labour. Hence the 


disease usually makes its first appearance when the peasants 
areal their most active work, and when the heat of the 
days is increasing; and hence it is usually first characterised 
by a disease of the skin, which however is but a slight indi¬ 
cation of its future more serious und varied effects. 

The treatment of pellagra offers little prospect of succor 
so long as the patient remains exposed to the same i:i 
llueticus by which he was rendered subject to its attack. 
The course usually adopted by the Italian physicians t;li¬ 
the patients who are admitted into the hospitals is a liberal 
allowance of wholesome food, and the administration of 
wine and of tonics of various kinds. There scorns little 
reason to doubt that if wholesome food could be constantly 
secured for the poor, the pellagra would speedily disappear 
from all the districts in which it now so fatally prevails. 

PELLO'RNEUM (Ornithology), Mr. Swainsonta name 
for a genus of Crate ropodime , or Babblers. [Meiuiudve.] 

PELOKON1TK, a mineral which occurs amorphous. 
No cleavage. Fracture conchoidal. Hardness 3. Brittle, 
but not remarkably so. Colour bluish-black. Streak liver 
brown. Lustre vitreous, nearly dull. Opaque. Specific 
gravity 2*5G7. Soluble in hydrochloric acid ; solution of a 
yellowish-green colour, and contains phosphoric acid, iron, 
manganese, and copper.. 

PELQ'PIDAS, the son of Hippoclus, belonged to one of 
the principal families of Thebes. He distinguished himself 
at the battle of Mautineia (n.c. 385), in which the Thebans 
took part as allies of the Lacodamionians under the 
Spartan king Agesipolis. In this battle Pelopidas, being 
wounded and thrown down, was saved from death" b y 
Epaminoudas, who protected him with liis shield, main¬ 
taining his ground against the Arcadians until the La¬ 
cedaemonians came to their relief and saved both thvir 
lives. From that time a* close friendship was formed be¬ 
tween Epaminoudas and Pclopidas, which lasted till the 
death of the latter. When the Laced aom on inns sur¬ 
prised the citadel of Thebes and established the power of 
the aristocracy in that. ci;y, Peloptdus, who belonged to the 
popular party, retired to Athens, together with a number of 
other citizens. After a time he and his brother exiles 
formed a plan with their friends in Thebes for surprising 
and overthrowing the oligarchy, and restoring the popular 
government. Pclopidas and some of liis friends set off from 
Alliens disguised as hunters, found means to enter Thebes 
unobserved, and concealed themselves in the house of a 
friend, from whence they issued in the night, and having sur¬ 
prised the leaders of the aristocratic party, put them to death- 
l’he people then rose in arms, and, having proclaimed' 
Pclopidas their commander, they obliged the Spartan garri ¬ 
son to surrender the citadel by capitulation (n.c. 379). 

Pclopidas soon after contrived to excite a war between* 
Sparta and Athens, and thus divido the attention of the? 
former power. The war between the Thebans and the* 
Lacedaemonians was carried on for some years in Bceotia 
by straggling parties, and Pelopidas, having obtained the 
advantage in several skirmishes, ventured to encounter the 
enemy in the open field at Tegyrao near Orehomenus. The. 
Lacedaemonians were defeated, and thus Pelopidas demon¬ 
strated for the first time that the armies of Sparta were not. 
invincible, a fact which was afterwards confirmed by the 
battle of Leuctra (b.c. 371), in which Pelopidas fought- 
under the command of his friend Epaminoudas. [Epami- 
nondas.J In tho year 3ti9 n.c., the two friends, being; 
appointed two of the Boeotarchs (Plut., Pelop. t c. 24), 
marched into Peloponnesus, obliged Argos and Arcadia 
and other states to renounce the alliance of Sparta, and 
carried their incursions into Laconia in the depth of winter. 
Having taken Messctiia, they invited the descendants ol 
its former inhabitants, who had gone into exile about 
two centuries before, to come and repeoplo their country.. 
They thus reduced the power of Spftrta to the boun¬ 
daries of Laconia. Pelopidas and Epaminondas, on their* 
return to Thebes, were tried for having retained the 
command after the expiration of the year of their office, but 
were acquitted. Pelopidas was afterwards employed against 
Alexander, tyrant of Phene, who was endeavouring to make 1 
himself master of all Thessaly, and he defeated him. From 
Thessaly lie was called into Macedonia, to settle a quarrel' 
between Alexander, king of that country and son of Amynt- 
tas II., and his natural brother Ptolemy. ‘ Having star* 
ceeded in this, he returned to Thebes, bringing with liim 
Philip, brother of Alexander, and thirty youths of the chief 
families of Macedonia as hostages. A year after how- 
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ever Ptolemy murdered his brother Alexander and took 
possession of the throne. Pelopidas, being applied to by 
tIn? friends of the lute king, enlisted a band of merce¬ 
naries, with which he marched against Ptolemy, who en¬ 
tered into an agreement to hold the government only in 
trust for Perdiccas, a younger brother of Alexander, till he 
was of age, and to keep the alliance of Thebes ; and lie gave 
to Pclop&das his own son Philoxcnus and fifty of bis com¬ 
panions as hostages. Some time after, Pclupidas, being in 
Thessaly, was treacherously surprised and made prisoner by 
Alexander of Pherse, but the Thebans sent Epatninondas 
with an army, who obliged*the tyrant to release Pelopidas. 
The Thebans soon after, having discovered that the Spartans 
and Athenians lmd sent ambassadors to conclude an alliance 
with Artaxerxes, king of Persia, sent on their part Pelopidas 
to support their own interest at that court. His fame had 
preceded him, and he was received by the Persians with 
great honour, and Artaxerxes showed him peculiar favour. 
Pelopidas obtained a treaty, in which the Thebans were 
styled the king’s hereditary friends, and in which the inde¬ 
pendence of each of the Greek states, including Messenj^ 
was recognised. He thus disappointed the ambition W 
Sparta and of Athens, which aimed at the supremacy over 
the rest. The Athenians were so enraged at this, that they 
put their ambassador Timagoras to death on his return to 
Athens. Pelopidas after his return was appointed to march 
against Alexander of Phono, who had committed fresh en¬ 
croachments in Thessaly. Put while the army was on the 
point of starting, an eclipse of the sun took place, which 
dismayed the Thebans, and Pelopidas was obliged to set off 
with only 300 volunteers, trusting to the Thessalians, who 
joined him cm the march. Alexander met him with a large 
army at a place called Cynocephalie. Pelopidas, by great 
exertions, although his army was much inferior in numbers, 
obtained an advantage, and the troops of Alexander were 
retreating, when Pelopidas, venturing too far amidst the 
enemy, was killed. 

The grief of both Thebans and Thessalians at this loss 
was unbounded; they paid splendid funeral honours to his 
remains. The Thebans revenged liis death by sending a 
fresh army against Alexander, who was defeated, and was 
soon after murdered by his own wife. 

Pelopidas was not only one of the most distinguished and 
successful commanders of his age, but. he and his friend 
Kpaininondas rank among the most, estimable public men 
of antient Greece. 

(Plutarch, Pelopidas; Xenophon, Hellenica; Pausanius, 
ix. 13, &c.) 

PELOPONNESIAN WAR is the name given to the 
great contest between Athens and her allies on the one 
side, and the Peloponnesian confederacy, headed by Sparta, 
oil the other, which lasted from 431 to 404 n.c. The poli¬ 
tical state of Greece at the commencement of the war has 
been briefly described under Greece [vol. xi., p. 427]. The 
war was a consequence of' the jealousy with which Sparta 
and Alliens regarded each other, as states each of which 
was aiming at supremacy in Greece, as the heads respect¬ 
ively of the Dorian and Ionian races, and as patrons of the 
two opposite forms of civil government, oligarchy and de¬ 
mocracy. The war was eagerly desired by a strong party in 
each of those states; hut it was necessary to find an occa¬ 
sion for commencing hostilities, especially as a truce for 
thirty years had been concluded between Athens and 
Sparta in the year b.c. 445. Such an occasion was pre¬ 
sented by the affairs of Coreyra and Potidcoa. In a quarrel 
which soon became a war between Corinth and Coreyra, rc- 
spectfng Epidamnus, a colony of the latter state (n.c. 436), 
the Corey roans applied to Athens for assistance. Their 
request was granted, as far as the conclusion of a defensive 
alliance between Athens and Coreyra, and an Athenian fleet 
was sent to their aid, which however soon engaged in active 
hostilities against the Corinthians. * 

Potidsea, on the isthmus of Palicne, was a Corinthian 
colony, and even after its subjection to Athens continued 
to receive every year from Corinth certain functionaries or 
officers {tmctifuovpyoi). The Athenians, suspecting that 
the Polidrcans were inclined to join in a revolt to which 
Perdiccas, king of Maccdon, was instigating the towns of 
Chalcidicc, required them to dismiss the Corinthian func¬ 
tionaries, and to give other pledges of their fidelity. The 
Potidicans refused, and, with most of the oth$r Chalcidian 
towns, revolted from Athens, and received aid from Co¬ 
rinth, Tho Athenians sent an expedition against them, 


and, after defeating them in battle, laid siege to Potidiva 
(n.c. 43 1). 

The Corinthians now obtained a meeting of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian confederacy at Sparta, in which they complained of 
the conduct of Athens with regard to Corcvra and Potid;eu. 
After others of the allies had brought their charges against 
Athens, and after some Athenian envoys who happened to 
bo in the city, had defended thu conduct of their stale, the 
Spartans first, and afterwards nil the allies, decided* that 
Athens had broken the truce, and they resolved upon imme¬ 
diate war: king Archidamus alone recommended s , Mm * 
delay. In the interval necessary for preparation, an attempt 
was made to throw the biauie of commencing hostilities upon 
the Athenians, by sending three several embassies to Athens 
with demands of such a nature as could not be accepted. 
Ill the assembly which was held at Athens to give a 
Anal answer to these demands, Pericles, who was now at the 
height of his power [Pericles], urged the people to engage 
in the war, and laid down a plan for the conduct of it. He 
advised the people to bring all their moveable property from 
the country into the city, to abandon Attica to the ravages 
of tho enemy, and not to suffer themselves to he provoked 
to give them battle with inferioi numbers, hut to expend 
all their strength upon their navy, which might he em¬ 
ployed in carrying the war into the enemies’ teiritory, and 
in collecting supplies from the subject states; and further, 
not to attempt any new conquest while the war lasted. 11 is 
advice was udopted, and the Spartan envoys were sent home 
with a refusal of their demands, hut with an offer to refer 
the matters in difference to an impartial tribunal, an oiler 
which the Laeedromonians had no intention of acceptin'*;. 
After this the usual peaceful intercourse between tin? rival 
states was discontinued. 

Thucydides (ii. 1) dates the beginning of the war from 
the early spring of the year 431 n.c., the fifteenth of the 
thirty years’ truce, when a party of Thebans made an at 
tempt, which at first fcuccccdcil, but was ultimately defeated, 
to surprise Platiea. Tho truce being thus openly broken, 
both parties addressed themselves to the war. 'flu? Pelo¬ 
ponnesian confederacy included all the states of Pelopon¬ 
nesus, except Achilla (which joined them afterwards) and 
Argos, and without, the Peloponnesus, Megaris, 'Phoris, 
Locris, Husotia, the island of Lencas, and the cities ni Am 
bracia and Anactorium. The allies of the Athenians were 
Chios and Lesbos, besides Samos and the other islands of 
the /Egean which had been reduced to subjection (Thera 
and Melos, which were still independent, remained neutral). 
Pi.lima, the Messeniau colony in Naupaetus, the majority 
of the Acarnanians, Coreyra, Zaeyntluis, and the Greek 
colonies in Asia Minor, in Thrace, and Macedonia, and on 
the Hellespont. The resources of Sparta lay chiefly in her 
land forces, which however consoled of contingents from 
the allies, whose period of service was limited; the Spartans 
were also deficient in money. The Athenian strength lay in 
their fleet, which was manned chiefly by foreign sailors, 
whom the wealth that they collected from their allies enabled 
them to pay. 

Thucydides informs usthat the cause of the Lacedemonians 
was the more popular, as they professed to he deliverer* of 
Greece, while the Athenians were fighting in defence of an 
empire which had become odious through their tyranuv, 
and to which the states which yet retained their indepen¬ 
dence feared to be brought into subjection. 

In the summer of tho year 431 n.c., the Peloponnesians 
invaded Attica under the command of Archidamus, king 
of Sparta. Their progress was slow, as .wvludamu*, their 
commander, appears to have been still anxious to try what, 
eould be done by intimidating the Athenians before pro¬ 
ceeding' to extremities. Yet their presence was found to be 
a greater calamity than the people had ntioipatcd; and 
when Archidamus made his appearance at Aohanuo, they 
began loudly fo demand to be led out to battle. Pericles 
firmly adhered fo his plan of defence, and the Pelopon¬ 
nesians returned home. Before their departure the Athe¬ 
nians had sent out a fleet of one hundred sail, which ws.s 
joined by fifty Corcyreati ships, to waste the coast* of P« lo 
ponnesus; and towards the autumn Pericles led the 
whole disposable force of the city info Megaris, which 
he laid waste. In the same summer tho Athenians 
expelled the inhabitants of Aigina from their island, 
which they colonised with Athenian m.*i tiers. In the • 
winter there was a public funeral at Athens for tho^e who 
liad fallen in the war, and Pericles pronounced over them 
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an oration, the substance of which is preserved by Thucy- mouth of the hay, and were ulliiiKtoly taken prisoner* by 
dubs* (ii. :t/>- lf»). * Cleon and Demosthenes. JCukon.] Pylus was g:im>oiu;d 

In the following summer (b.c. 430) the Peloponnesians by a colony of Messunians, in order to annoy the Spar*an i 
again invaded Attica under Archidamus, who now entirely After this event the Athenians engaged in vigorous utlen- 
hud aside the forbearance which he had shown the year sive operations, of which the most i in port ant was the cup- 
hefore, and left scarcely a corner of the land unravaged, turc of the island of Cylhera by Nicias, early in u.c. 1^4. 
This invasion lasted forty days. In the meantime a grievous This summer however the Athenians suffered some reverses 
pestilence broke out in Athens, and raged with the more in lhcotia, where they lost the battle of Deli uni, and on tin* 
virulence oil account of the crowded state of the city. Of coasts of Macedonia and Thrace, whore lirasidas among 
this terrible visitation Thucydides, who himself was a suf- other exploits look Auiphipulis. [Rrasidas ; Thucydides.] 
ferer, has left a minute and apparently faithful description The Athenian expedition to Sicily was abandoned, after 
(ii. 40, &c.). The niurniurs of the people against Pericles some operations of no great importance, in consequence of 
were renewed, and he was compelled to cull an assembly to a general pacification of tin.* island, which wih effected 
defend bis policy, lie succeeded so far as to prevent any over- through the influence of llermocrulcs, a citizen of JSy- 
lures for pence being made to the Lacedaemonians, hut lie mouse. 

liiin.-clf was fined, though immediately afterwards he was re- In the year 423, a year’s truce was concluded between 
elected general. While the Peloponnesians were in Attica, Sparta ami Athens, with a view to a lasting peace. lJosiih- 
Pendcft led a fleet to ravage the coasts of Peloponnesus. In ties were lencwod in 42*2, and Cleon was sent to cepe with 
the winter of this year Potidroa surrendered to the A the- lirasidas, who had continued his operations even dmi.g 
nians on favourable terms. (Thucyd., ii. 70.) the truce. A battle was fought between these general:; at. 

The next year (n.c. 420), instead of invading Attica, the £mphipolis, in which the defeat of the Athenian* was 
Peloponnesians laid siege to Platroa. The brave resistance amply compensated by the double deliverance which they 
of the inhabitants forced then'enemies to convert the siege experienced in the deaths both of Cleon and lirasidas. 
into a blockade. In the same summer an invasion of Acar- In the following year (421) Nieias succeeded in negotiating 
liania by the AmbracKihs and a body of Peloponnesian a peace with Sparta for fifty years, the terms of w hich were, 
troops was repulsed ; and a large Peloponnesian fleet, which a mutual restitution of conquests made during the war, and 
was to have joined in the attack on Acarnania, was twice the release of the prisoners taken at Nphacteria. Thu 
defeated by Phormion in the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, treaty was ratified by all the allies of Sparta, except, the 
An expedition sent by the Athenians against the revolted Boeotians, Corinthians, Eleans, and Megarians. 

Clmlcidian towns was defeated with great loss. This peace never rested on any firm basis. It was no 

In the preceding year (u.c. 430) tie Athenians had con- sooner concluded than it was discovered that *Sparl«i bad 
eluded au alliance with Sit.dees, king of the Odry.-ro, in not the power to fulfil her promise.-., and Atlu ns insi* ted on 
Thrace, and Pordiceas, king of Macedon, on which occasion their performance. The jealousy of the other slates was 
Sitalres bad promised to aid the Athenians to subdue their excited by a treat) of alliance which was concluded between 
revolted subjects in Chaleidice. Ho now collected an army Sparta and Athens immediately after the peace; and in- 
of 150,000 men, with which ho first, inyaded Macedonia, to trigues were commenced tor the formation of a new ci.u- 
jevengo the breach of certain promises which Perdiccas had fcderncy with Argos at the head. An attempt was made m 
made in him the year before, and afterwards laid waste the draw* Sparta into alliance with Argos, hut it tailed. A sinu- 
terrilory of the Chalcidians and Hollimans, hut he did not lar overture subsequently made to Athensnicl with Vllci'siu. 
attempt to reduce any of the (truck cities. About the mid- cess, chiefly through an artifice of Aleibiadcw ho was at t be 
die of this year Pericles dit ch head of a large party hostile to the peace, and the Athenians 

The invasion of Attica was repeated in the next summer concluded a treaty ulVcnsive and defensive with Argos, Khs 
(42N n.c.); anil immediately afterwards all Lesbos, except and Mamiuea for 100 years(u.c. 120). [Alcihiades.] In the 
Methyuine, revolted from the Athenians, who laid siege to year It«the A rgive confederacy was broken up h\ their deli-at 
AlytiK Mie. f The M) tilemvaus begged aid from Sparta, which at the battle of Muntinoa. and a peace, and soon after an alli- 
wus promised, and they were admitted into the Spartan ance, was mack* between Sparta and Argos. In llie year 11 (i 
alliance. In the same winter a body of the Platroans, an expedition was undertaken by the Athenians ag.unst. 
amounting to 220, made their escape from the besieged city Mclo*, which had hitherto remained neutral. The Melians 
in ilie nigiit, and took refuge in Athens. surrendered at discretion: all the males who bad attained. 

In the summer of 427 the Peloponnesians again invaded manhood were put to death; the women and children wa.ro 
Attica, while they sent a licet of forty-two galleys, under made slaves; and subsequently five hundred Athenian 
Alcidas, to the relief of Mytilene. Before the licet arrived colonists were sent to occupy the island. (Thucyd , v. I Hi., 
M\tilene had surrendered, and Alo.iilus, after a liltlo delay. The fifty years’ peace was not considered at an end, 
sailed home. In an assembly which was held at Athens to though its terms had been broken on both sides, till the 
decide on the fate of the Mylilemeans, it was resolved, at year 415, when the Athenians undertook their disastrous 
the instigation of Cleon, that all the adult citizens should expedition to Sicily. [AlcijjIadks ; Syracuse.] After the 
he put to death, and the women and children made slaves; failure of that expedition (n.c. 413), the war became on tin* 
hut tin's barbarous decree was repealed the next day. pari of Athens a struggle for existence; but even then slu* 
[Cleon.] The land of the Lesbians (except, those of Me- put forth energies which might have saved her, hut for her 
th)time) was seized, and divided among Athenian citizens, own infatuation and the gold which her enemies obtained 
t«> w hom the inhabitants paid a rent* for the occupation of from Persia. The events of the war, from ibis period to 
their former property. In the same summer the Plat roans the battle of Notiutn (u.c. 407), have been related under 
surrendered: they were massacred.and their city was given Alcihiades. The Spartans had now, by the aid ot Per.-iau 
up to the Thebans, who razed it lo the ground. gold, obtained a fleet, with which they could cope w ith 

In the year 42t> the Lacedaemonians were deterred from Athens on her own clement. In the year 400, Cmiun, w ho 
invading Attica by earthquakes. An expedition against had been appointed, with nine other generals, to succeed 
Avloliu, under the Athenian general Demosthenes, com- Alcihiades, was blockaded ill the harbour of Mytilene by the 
plctely failed; but afterwards Demosthenes and the Acar- Spartan admiral Cal Herat idas. llis colleagues sailed to 
nainans routed the Arnbracians, who nearly all perished, his assistance, and completely defeated the Spartans in the 
In llie winter (420-5) the Athenians purified the island of battle of Arginusro. The Spartans now made overtures 
Delos, as an acknowledgement to Apollo for the cessation for pe^ce, which were rejected by the Athenians at the in- 
of the plague. stigation of a demagogue named Cleoplion. 

At the beginning of the summer of 425 the Pelopon- In the following year (u.c. 405) Lysander was appointed 
nesians invaded Attica for the fifth time. At the same to the command of tho Lacedaemonian fleet. [Lysander.] 
time the Athenians, who had long directed their thoughts lie attacked the Athenians at zEgospotami ou the llelles- 
towards Sicily, sent a fleet to aid tho l^eontinl in a pent at a moment when they were off their guard, and 
war with Syracuse. Demosthenes accompanied this fleet, entirely destroyed their Heel. This blow in effect finished 
in order to act as occasion might offer on the coast of Pelo- the war. Lysander sailed lo Alliens, receiving as he went 
pouticsus. He fortified Pylus on tho coast of Messenia, the the submission of the allies, and blockaded the city, which 
A.wilhern headland of the modern bay of Navarinu. In the surrendered after a few months (n.c. 401), on terms dic- 
course of the operations which were .undertaken to dislodge tated by Sparta with a view of making Alliens a useful 
him, a body of Lacedromoniuns, including several noble ally by giving tho ascendancy in the state to the oligarchical 
Spartans, got blockaded in the island of Sphacteria at the party. [Athens.] 
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^ The history of the Peloponnesian War was written by 
r J Imcydidc*, upon whose accuracy anil impartiality* as far 
as Ins narrative gnus, we may place the fullest dependence. 
Uis history ends abruptly in the year ‘111 n.c. For the 
rest, of the war we have to follow Xenophon and Diodorus. 
f l la? value of Xenophon’s history is impaired by his preju¬ 
dices, and that ofDiodonis by his carelessness. 

PELOPONN E'SUS (iriXoTToi’iv/of;), that is,‘the island 
of IMnps,’ the anlient name of tho Morea, derived its name 
from JVlops, who is said by later Greek mylhologists to have 
been of Phrygian origin. Thucydides (i. 9) simply observes 
that he came from Asia, and brought great wealth with him. 
lie married Hippodnmcia, the daughter of (Knoinaus, kin., 
of Pisa in Elis and succeeded to Ins kingdom, lie is said 
to have subsequently extended his dominions over many of 
the djstriets bordering upon Elis, whence the whole country 
obtained ihe name of Peloponnesus. Agamemnon and 
Mcuelaus were descended from him. 

Tho word Peloponnesus doe*, not occur in I! outer. The 
nrurinal name of the peninsula appears to have been Apia 
Mom. //., i. 270; iii. I!.*), and was so called, according to 
-dwh\Jus ($/tj ]•/., 2f»(i), from Apis, a son of Apollo, or, ac¬ 
cording to Pamanias (ii. .>), from Apis, a sun ofTelehin 
and descendant of ^ligialeus. When Argos had the supre¬ 
macy, tin? peninsula, nrnnd'ng to Strabo (viii. 371), was 
sometimes railed Argos ; and indeed Homer seems to use 
the tei in Argos in some ca .cs a^ including the whole penin¬ 
sula. (Thu< \d., i. !).) 

Herodotus reckoned (viii. 73) Peloponnesus to contain 
se\i ii ddlerent tnbes, tho Arcadians, Cymmans, Ae.luraus, 

1 >• nans, .Fioliaus, Dryopes, and Lemiiians ; the four last 
of which tribes, he says, had migrated from other countries, 
hut the three former wore indigenous. We know 7 however, 
hom the traditions in Herodotus, Strabo, and Pausanias, 
Must the Aclwnns were immigrants. [Aciiteans.] 

In the lime of Thucydides (i. 10) tlic Peloponnesus ap¬ 
pears to have been divided into live parts, namely, Laconica, 
;\hcun, Argolis, Aclirna, and Arcadia; but in that case, 
as Puusuiiius 1ms remarked (v. I, $ 1), Elis, which for many 
reasons ought to he made a separate division, must have 
been included in Ac lima or Arcadia. Puusauias treated 
of IVloponnasus in seven separate books, namely, the Co- 
rinlhini'u, which includesConnthia and Argulis; Laconica, 
'Jc s'iuri!, Eliaca, Aeluiica, and Areadica. Modem writers 
u- u.dly make six divisions, Achuxi. Ehs, Arcadia, Argolis, 
Laconica, and Mc.v cilia, to which Sicvonia orCorinthu is 
some.lines added. 

"i’he anlient history t.f Peloponnesus forms part of the 
history ol Greece. [Gukm.’k, and the references there 
given.J Tho physical geography of the country is given 
nude; Menu*: a, Acmi.ea, Aucam Aikjus, Elis, I.acdmca, 
and .V.ksskma. 

PELOPS. [PivLoroxxr.srs ] 

PELO'UiS, Poll’s name for the animal of the Oysters, 
propci !v so called, (htren. [Pkcttniu.k J 

PKLOltONTA, Okeit’s name for a form of Nerit, A Junta 
Pcfomnla of authors. [Nkhitio l:.] 

PELO'RCS, Di? Mont furl’s name for a genus of micro- 
sc.qr. c pintwhi i/rnu 
PELVIS. [Max: Skklktont.] 

PKLU'SIUM. [Egyi'T.] 

PEMBERTON, HENRY, was born at London in the 
year Hi 94. After studying the classics under Mr. John 
Ward, afterwards professor of rhetoric in Gresham College, 
he attended the lectures of Hoerhaavo in the university of 
Leyden, uud also resided some time at Paris, where his at¬ 
tention was directed to anatomical manipulation, in which 
lie appears to have excelled. About this lime also lie be¬ 
came a student in St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, in order 
more effectually to qualify himself for the medical profes¬ 
sion, which he was afterwards precluded from following by 
the delicate state of his health, in 1719 the university of 
Leyden conferred upon him the degree of doctor of medi¬ 
cine, on which occasion he read his inaugural dissertation 
entitled 1 Do Facilitate Oeuli ad diversas Rerum Compu- 
larum Distantias se aecommodante,’ Lugd. Bat., 1719, 4to., 
and confirmed his friendship with Bocrhaavc, which con¬ 
tinued uninterruptedly till the death of the latter in 1738. 
In 17-28 he succeeded Dr. Woodward as professor of physic 
in Gresham College, when he commenced a course of lec¬ 
tures on chemistry, which were published by his friend Dr. 
James Wilson in 1771, London, 8vo. At a later period he 
was requested by the College of Physicians, of which he was 


early elected a fellow, to remodel their PharnMcopcpia of 
whieh, in an improved form, lie published a translation in 
1740, London, 8vo. He died 9th April, 1771. 

'Although chemistry, anatomy, and medicine had been 
his chief objects of study, there were probably few depart¬ 
ments of science in which he did liot possess more than ordi¬ 
nary knowledge. This was parlictilaily the case, in the ma¬ 
thematics and astronomy, with which his writings show that 
he had considerable acquaintance. Besides editing the edi¬ 
tion of Newton’s ‘ Prineipia ’ which appeared in 17 jr», ho 
mblished,—I, * Epislolu ad Amieum de Cotesii InventisJ 
Pinion, 17*22, -Ito.; 2, 4 View of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philos,!, 
pliyj London, 1728, 4t».; and 3, ‘Lectures on Ph>>m- 
j logy,' London, 1713, Svo. llis communications to the Tians- 
aetious of the Royal Society, of which body he was admit led 
a fellow, Sth December, 1720, extend from vol. .12 to vol. 
62, and among them maybe noticed, 1, 4 Remarks on an 
Experiment, by which it has been attempted to show the 
falsity of the common opinion respecting the force of bodies 
in motion,’ 17*23; 2, 4 On the Locus for three and four lines, 
celebrated among the. antirnt Geometers,’ 1763; J, 4 Kep¬ 
ler’s Method of computing the Moon’s Parallaxes in Solar 
Eclipses demonstrated and extended to all degrees of lati¬ 
tude,’ 1771 ; 4, * Geometrical Solutions of three (victualed 
Astronomical Problems/ 1772, &e. Among the MSS. found 
by his executors were—I, ‘History of Trigonometry 2, 

4 Comment on Newton’s Prineipia;’ 3, 4 Treatise on Spherics 
and Snerical Projections;’ 4, 4 Dissertation on the Screw of 
Archimedes ;’ 6, 4 Principles of Mercator’s and Middle Lati¬ 
tude Sailing;* and some others enumerated in Dr. Hut¬ 
ton’s 4 DictionaryIlls library contained a choice collec¬ 
tion of mathematical works, a large proportion of which was 
purchased at tho sale of the library of the AbW* Gallois, 
which took place during his stay in Paris. Tho whole of 
them, together with those of Ins friuiid Dr. Wilson, were 
sold by auction soon after his death. The number of lots 
was 3*8 j, and the gross proceeds 701/. I7.v. 6*/. (Sec? (\tUt- 
Ingue, with price of each lot annexed, in the library of the 
British Museum.) 

(Hutton’s Dicfinmtrt/; Ward’s Li reft of Ihe (in'shtvn 
Professors; Thomson’s 1/isturi/ of the. Hoynf Surii it/, &<•.) 

PEMBROKE COLLEGE, OX FORD, was founded in 
the early part of the seventeenth eentmy, on the m!o of 
Broad gale TJall, an ancient seminary for students of the 
civil and canon law. It originally belonged to the priory of 
St. Fridcswide, and is believed to have been tin* place where 
the novices of that, house received tlu ir first education. It 
was long known by the name of Sogriui Hall, or co.ruptly 
Negrcve Hall. It afterwards received the najne of Ihoad- 
gate, from tho width of its entrance. It was one of ihe pur¬ 
chases which Withey attached to his intended cuIIcm?, and 
at the dissolution was confirmed to Christ-Church l>y King 
Henry VIII., im rent being then valued at no more than 
thirteen shillings and four pence. Dr. John Buddrn, the. 
last principal of Broadgato llall, died in 1020. 

The new foundation took place a lew years aft-v this in 
consequence of a bequest from Thomas 'JVsdale, Esq., of 
Glvmpton in Oxfordshire. Mr. Tesdalo, ha\ ing h; ijucathod 
jUUU/. to purchase estates for the maintenance of certain 
fellows and scholars from the free-school of Abingdon in 
any of the colleges of Oxford, Dr. Abbot., archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the other trustees, intended al first to place 
this foundation iq Baliol College; and preparations w**i« 
made, and even a portion of building was undertaken, at 
Baliol College lor the reception and resilience of Tesdalo’s 
scholars. The design however not havin ' 7 been carried into 
full client, they determined to found a new college on the 
site of Broadgate Hall, and in the meantime estates were 
purchased for the endowment in Berkshire and Wiltshire. 
The plan was now assisted by a second benefactor, Richard 
Wight wick, B.D., some time of Baliol College, and afterw ards 
rector of East Ilsley in Berkshire, who engaged to liiake 
over some estates in aid of the endowment. 

The corporation of Abingdon next petitioned the king tint; 
be would constitute a college within Broadgate Hall, whHi 
was accordingly clone by letters-patent, dated June 22,.162 t, 
the said college to be known by the name of‘The master, 
fellows, and scholurs of the college of Pembroke, in the uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, of tho foundation of King James, at i he cost 
and charges of Thomas Tesdalo and Richard Wightwick.* 
It received tho name of Pembroke from William Herbert, 
carl of Pembroke, then chancellor of the university, whoso 
interest was liborally employed in its establishment j and it 
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consisted of ton fellows and scholars besides the master. ] 
Four of the fellows of Tesdale’s foundation are to be chosen 
from his relatives; two of Wightwick's must he either re¬ 
lated to him or hear the same name. The rest are elected 
from the free-school at Abingdon. 

One fellowship, to be held by a native of Jersey or 
Guernsey, was founded by King Charles I., in 1G36. Sir 
John Bcnet, K.lb, afterwards I^ord Ossulstono, endowed 
two fellowships and two scholarships, about the year 1G72, 
to which all members of the college and others are eligible 
who arc not already on some foundation; and Sir John 
Philipps, Bart., founded one fellowship and one scholarship 
in J 749. Several scholarships and exhibitions have also 
been added hy other benefactors. The foundation at present 
consists of a master, fourteen fellows, and twenty-nine 
scholars and exhibitioners. The total number of members 
whose names are on the books of the college is a hundred 
and eighty. 

The benefices in the patronage of this college are, the rec¬ 
tories of Stifford in Essex, Coin St. Dennis in Gloucester¬ 
shire, Sibsoti in Leicestershire, St. Ablates in Oxford, 
Ringshall in Suffolk, and Brinkworth, Cod ford St. Peter 
and Lyddiard Millicent, in Wiltshire, with the vicarage of 
Thurrock Grays in Essex, tlu donatives of Colnbrook in 
Hoiks, and Uxbridge in. Middlesex, and the curacies of 
West lluroldston and Lambstou in Pembrokeshire. 

Among persons of note educated in this college are Ed¬ 
mund Bonner, bishop of Loudon; Sir Thomas Brown; 
(V.irew, earl of Toilless; Pym; Blackstone* Shenstone; Dr. 
Samuel Johnson; and Newconie, urchbirdiop of Armagh. 

The greater portion of the buildings of Pembroke College 
are of a date subsequent to the foundation, hut the hall is 
the same tliut belonged to Broadgate. The chapel is a late 
building, consecrated in 1732. 

(Chalmers’s Colleges and Halls of Oxford; Oxford 
Unin. Calendar for 18*10.) 

PEMBROKE If ALL, CAMBRIDGE, now more gene¬ 
rally called PEMBROKE COLLEGE, was founded under 
the name of Vahmce-Mury, by Mary de St. Paul, the widow 
of Aytncr do Valence, earl of Pembroke, in 1347, when she 
endowed it with estates for the maintenance of a master, 
six fellows, and two scholars. King Ilenry VI. is said to 
have trebled the revenues of the college hy bestowing on it 
the priory of Linton, with its appurtenances, and the rectory 
and manor of Solium. His liberality obtained him the name 
of a second founder. 

The present number of fellowships in ibis college is 
fourteen, open to all persons, with this limitation, that 
no more than three shall he filled by natives of the same 
county,—London and Middlesex however being reputed 
separate counties. There is also in the election to that fel¬ 
lowship which \\as established by Archbishop Grindal, for¬ 
merly master of the college, a preference giVen to a scholar 
educated at St. Bees' school in Cumberland. Although 
there may be no fellowship vacant, yet a candidate is never 
considered as superannuated. When more than fen of the 
fellowships are filled, six of the fellows miM be in orders. 

There are also two by-fellowships, one founded by Willian 
Smart, Esq., of Ipswich, with a preference for the scholars 
on his own foundation in this college; the other founded 
by Benjamin Lany,D.D., formorly bishop of Ely and master 
of this college 

The scholarships belonging to this college are numorous, 
viz. six foundation scholarships, of the yearly value of 28/. 
each; eight Greek, seven founded by Thomas Watts, D.D., 
and the other by Thomas James, Esq. Of these the four 
senior scholarships arc of the yearly value of 14/. each, and 
the four junior of the yearly value of 12/. each. Six scholar¬ 
ships, two founded by William Smart, Esq., and four bv Ralph 
Spivcner, Esq., of the yearly value of a/, each, witfi a pre¬ 
ference for those who have been educated at the grammar- 
school at Ipswich; three, founded by Archbishop Grindal, 
of the yearly value of 28/. each, for scholars educated at 
St. Bees’ school. There are several others founded by Ser¬ 
jeant Moses, who presided over the college during the 
time of the Commonwealth, of the yearly value of 50/. 
each, for scholars educated at Christ’s Hospital, which 
exhibitions they hold in addition to others, of the 
vearly value of GO/, each, allowed hy the governors of 
the school, one of the yearly value of 70/., founded by Mr. 
•mini Holmes, for a scholar educated at Blackrodo school 
in Lancashire; six, founded hy Charles Parkin, M.A., for¬ 
merly rector of Oxburgh in Norfolk, of the yearly value of 


0£; of these, five are, for scholars of Merchant Tailors’ 
chool, and the other for a scholar of the free-school at 
Bowes in Yorkshire; when there are no candidates, these 
scholarships arc at the free disposal of the master of the 
college; one, founded by William Stuart, D.D., formerly 
diancellor of the diocese of Exeter, of the yearly value of 
80/., for a superannuated scholar of Merchant Tailors' 
school; and one, of the yearly value of 6/., founded by Roger 
Long, D.D. Besides these there are several exhibitions, 
founded by Robert Mapletoft, P.D., formerly master, and by 
others, to which the college have made such an addition that 
three sizars may have 12/. each yearly. The enjoyment of 
one scholarship does not preclude a deserving person from 
holding others on different foundations. 

The benefices in*the patronage of this college are, tho 
rectories of Rawreth in Essex, Orton Waterville in Hun¬ 
tingdonshire, Cawston and Sail in Norfolk, and Frum- 
lingliam and Earl Stonham in Suffolk, with the vicarages 
of Soham in Cambridgeshire, Wareslcy in Huntingdon¬ 
shire, and Saxthorp and Tilney in Norfolk. 

Among the more eminent members of this foundation 
maybe reckoned the Archbishops Grindal and Whilgift, 
Bishop Fox, Bishop Ridley, and Bishop Andrews: Spenser, 
Gray, and Mason, the poets; Dr. Long, one of the masters, 
an eminent astronomer; Stanley, editor of /Kschylus; and 
the late Right Hon. William Pitt. 

Pembroke Hall, situated on the east side of Trumpington 
Street, consists of two courts of nearly the same dimensions, 
about 95 feet by 55. The hall which divides the two courts 
is about 42 feet by 27. On the east side of the inner court 
is a small detached building, erected for the purpose of con¬ 
taining a large hollow sphere, used as a lecture-room. Tho 
chapel was built by Matthew Wren, bishop of Ely, after 
a design by his nephew Sir Christopher Wren. It was 
dedicated in 1GG5. 

A copy of the statutes of this college is preserved in the 
British Museum, in the IlarlcinnMS. 734. The visitor is tho 
queen. The number of members on the boards of the col¬ 
lege, March 18, 1840, was 129, four fellowships being vacant. 

(Lysons' Magna Brit., Cambr., p. 10.0-i07 : Dyer's Hist, 
Coll, and Halls of Cambr.; Cambr. Univ. Calendar , 1840. 

PEMBROKESHIRE is a maritime county, forming tho 
extreme west of South Wales: it is hounded on the east hy 
the counties of Carmarthen and Cardigan, on t he other sides 
by St. George’s and the Bristol channels. The length from 
St. David's Head to the borders of Carmarthenshire is 30 
miles; from Slrumblc Head on the north coast to Si. 
Cowan's Head on the south, 31 miles. Pembrokeshire is 
about 150 miles in circumference, with a very irregular 
coast-line above 100 miles in extent: it contains about 575 
square miles, or 368,000 acres. The gross population in 
1831 was 81,424, being an increase of 9 per cent, on the 
census of 1821. Haverfordwest, the county town, is 251 
miles distant from London by the mail-coach road; and the 
bearing and distance in a direct line is west-liulf-north 195 
miles. In amount of population Pembrokeshire is the 
fourth of Welsh counties, and forty-first of England and 
Wales. 

Surface; Coast; Fivers, —Pembrokeshire has no very 
marked features. The surface is generally undulating, 
without any extensive plains, or mountains of very great 
elevation. Being surrounded on three sides by the sea, and 
intersected by the great sostuary of Milford Haven, tho 
course of the rivers is short, and thero aro consequently 
none of magnitude. The south-west winds are very inju¬ 
rious to the growth of timber, of which there is little except 
in sheltered valleys; tho want of it gives a barren appear¬ 
ance to many parts of tho country where the soil is good. 
The Precelli mountains, a range running from near Fish¬ 
guard to the borders of Carmarthenshire, are about 10 miles 
in length, and attain a height of 1754 feet above the sea. Tho 
Trufgarn ridge is 673 feet high. The highest land in the 
southern district is Bolton Beacon, 327 feet. 

The. river Teivi runs into the sea with a northerly course 
at the northern extreme of the county; the mouth is im¬ 
peded by a dangerous bar. At Cilgerrun and St. Dogmael’s 
are two villages, whose inhabitants support themselves 
chiefly by fishing. Proceeding along the coast to the west¬ 
ward for about 8 miles, is the town of Newport, once of con¬ 
siderable importance, but now decayed. Six miles farther, 
Fishguard stands on a bay formed by the cestmiry of tho 
river Gwain. This bay is about 3 miles across from east to 
west, with from 30 to 70 feet of water in good holding-groucd 
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of sand and mud; it is open to the norlh-wcst, but is tho 
only port of shelter on the west coast of Wiles. In White- 
sand Bay there arc some remarkable hillocks of blown sand. 
Off St. David's Head, 51° 54' N. lat., 5° 17' \V. long., lies 
a cluster of small islets called the Bishop and his Clerks. 
The coast here turns to the southward, and shortly after 
forms the bay of St. Bride, about 8 miles broad and as many 
in depth ; off the southern point of the bay there are several 
small islands. There are two lighthouses on St. Anne’s 
Head, at the north entrance of Milford Haven. * This great 
njstuary, called in Welsh Aber-dau-Gleddau, or the mouth 
of the two Cleddaus, is about 20 miles 'in length from St. 
Anne’s Head to the confluence of the East and West 
Clcddau; the mouth is about 2 miles wide, and it varies 
from that width to half a mile throughout. It contains nu¬ 
merous bays and creeks, completely landlocked, free from 
shoals and rocks, with excellent anchorage from 5 fathoms 
upwards, and forms one of the finest harbours in the world. 
The southern coast presents a wild and inhospitable ap¬ 
pearance | the carboniferous limestone forms precipitous 
cliffs 150 feet high, without any port before we arrive at 
Tenby, a town which is situated near the south-east extre¬ 
mity of the county. The coast-line is extremely irregular, 
hut the general bearing from the mouth of the Teivi to Sr. 
David’s Head is west-south-west, from thence to St. Gowan’s 
Head south east, and from St. Gowan’s Head to the boun¬ 
dary in Carmarthen Bay north-east; by east (true). Off St. 
David’s Head lie Ramsey Island and the Bishop and his 
Clerks; off the southern point of St. Bride’s Bay, tho 
islands of Skmuar, Skokham, Grasholm ; and 15 miles east, 
the Smalls lighthouse On a rock. Caldy Island lies about 
4 miles south from Tenby, and has a lighthouse on it. 

Pembrokeshire has no rivers of importance. The two 
rivers Clcddau or Cloddy are the principal: the eastern 
branch rises in the Preeelli mountains; the western in the 
north-west part of the county near St. Catherine's, runs by 
Haverfordwest, from whence it is navigable for small ves¬ 
sels, and, uniting with the East Cleddy about 5 miles below 
that town, falls into Milford Haven. The other rivers are 
the Nevern, which empties itself into the hay of Newport, 
theGwayn at Fishguard, and theSolva into St. Bride’s Bay. 

The mail-coach road fom London enters Pembrokeshire 
near Tavernspite. The mail arrives at Hobbs’Point, the 
station of the Irish steam-packets, at I2li. 34m. a.m., and 
at Pembroke, 201 miles from I-ondon, at lb. 9m. a.m., quit¬ 
ting that town for London at noon, and Hobbs Point at 
] jh. 20tn. The principal cross-roads arc from St. David’s 
through Fishguard and Newport to Cardigan, 32 miles; 
St. David’s to Haverfordwest, 10 miles; Tenby to Pem¬ 
broke, 10 miles. There is a railroad from the cual-mines at 
Kingsmoor to the sea at Saundersfoot. 

Climate .—The climate of the southern part of Pembroke¬ 
shire is mild, and not subject to great variations of tempe¬ 
rature, but the atmosphere is frequently charged with saline 
exhalations from the Atlantic during south-west winds, and 
is consequently damp. The higher or northern part of the 
county has a considerably lower temperature. 

Geology .—If a line bo drawn through the centre of 
Pembrokeshire from east to west, we find the stratified rocks 
north of that line composed of slates, grit, and shales; to the 
south the older rocks are surmounted by the Silurian rocks, 
old red-sandstone, carboniferous limestone, and coal mea¬ 
sures. The whole surface is greatly diversified by trap-rocks 
bursting forth iu many places, and altering the structure of 
the sedimentary deposits. The anthracite, stone-coal, or 
culm tract bisects the country; it is a continuation of the 
great basin of South Wales, covering the whole coast of 
Carmarthen Bay. The northern edge, commencing near 
Talwen Point, runs about west by north to the Cleddy opposite 
Slebech; then, with a westerly direction, by Harroldston 
St. Isscls, where the older Silurian rocks wedge into it, to 
a quarter of a mile from the sea in St. Bride’s Bay; it there 
wiilens, and runs north as far as Brawdy. The southern 
edge, commencing at Tenby, bears the same general direc¬ 
tion, crossing the Cleddy at Chert: the band narrows to three 
miles south of Haverfordwest, and again spreads out to¬ 
wards St. Bride’s Bay. The culm is contained in bods of 
shale and sandstone, overlying millstone-grit and carboni¬ 
ferous limestone. The scams vary from three feet to a few 
inches in thickness, and abound in dislocations and contor¬ 
tions. The fossil plants are the same as in other coal¬ 
fields, Neuropteris gigantea, Pecopteris conchitica, &c., to¬ 
gether with various Lepidodendra and Catamites,which, from 
their fractured condition, are indeterminable. Ihe mill- 
P. C., No. 1088. 


stone grit passes upwards into the coal, and downwards 
into the carboniterous limestone. It is geuerallv a haid, 
whitish, silicious sandstone, intractable-for building, hut. 
excellent, for the roads. r i he carboniferous limestone dips 
beneath the millstone-grit, forming a girdle round it. in the 
eastern district, but disappearing in the west: a spur runs 
off from Carew, and terminates at Pembroke dockyard : 
another hand extends from between Gaiter Point nnd’Old- 
castle Hoad on tho south-east coast to West. Angle Bu) a! 
the mouth of Milford llavon, where it is about a quarter or 
a mile wide. Pembroke stands upon this hand. TIu* 
southern part of the county, from Stackpole on the enM. to 
near Castle Martin on the west, is of the same formation ; 
and being hounded on ilirce sides by the sea, presents a 
greater extent of carboniferous limestone to the view tlmi 
is anywhere else laid open in Great Britain. The dills aie 
about 150 feet higli, almost everywhere abrupt, and full of 
fractures and contortions. There are frequent funnel-shaped 
cavities and fissures, to which the sea has access. Of these 
the most remarkable is Bosheston Merc. It. is about 100 
yards from the sea; and at times, when a heavy surf brats 
on the shore, reports as loud as artillery are heard from it. 
while it throws up jets of water forty or fifty feet. Then? are 
also many cauldron-shaped hollows, which are tilled with 
trees that could not hear upon the plain surface exposure to 
tho south-west gales. Seieral species of fossil Spinfcra mid 
Torebralukc are found iu this formation. The old red- 
sandstone enters Pembrokeshire near Tavernspite; throw¬ 
ing out a promontory at Cillic, it girdles tho carboniferous 
limestone, and tapering away, disappears opposite Slebech. 
This is the only development of old rod-sandstone near the 
coal-field; all the others are to tbe south of it, supporting 
the carboniferous limestone iu long ridgis. It is generally 
of a red colour, though there are considerable tracts of grey 
and yellowish sandstone. No organic remains have been 
discovered in Ihe Pembrokeshire sandstone. The ne\t in 
order are the Silurian rocks, comprising all those strata of 
more antient formation which ware included under tbe 
names of grnmvncke and transition limestone, until classified 
by R. .1. Murchison, Ksq. These fioima narrow band ri^ng 
from beneath the old red sandstone, and contain specimens of 
Ascphus, Terehratula, Trinucleus Ortliis, Lepta-na, &.<. 
Rocks of igneous origin protrude iu many places. ’ From 
Roche Castle near St. Bride's Bay, in a north-east, direction, a 
ridgeoftrap, calledTral'garn ridge, 073 feet high, runs to Am- 
hlestoue, and appears again at inlenals along the Pivcelli 
range. Another ridge from Benton Castle, with an inter¬ 
ruption from a narrow' hand of the upper Silurian rocks, 
supports the coal-field, is then covered by it, ami icappeais 
on the sea-coast in the south part of Si. Bride’s Bay. Bolton 
Beacon, 327 feet, the highest ground in south Pembroke¬ 
shire, is on this ridge. 

The whole of the; northern district is composed of rocks of 
the Cambrian system of Professor Sedgwick, interspersed 
with occasional protrusions of the igneous rocks. There are 
no fluvial or lacustrine deposits in Pembrokeshire. Between 
St. David’s and AVhilesand Bay, at the bays of Freshwater 
East and West, and near Siaekpole promontory, there an; 
considerable bills of blown sands, extending sometimes more 
than a mile inland, covering bills at. heights of 150 feet above 
flic strand, and containing a prodigious quantify of land 
shells, three or lour species of Helices and Biilimi. TIiom; 
hills seem to have remained stationary. At Guptoii Burrow*, 
Newgale Sands, and St. Bride’s Bay are two examples of 
forests submerged by the ocean, win re, after severe storms, 
tho sands being washed away, a stralam of clay and peaty 
earth appears, through which the stumps of trees are semi 
in a growing position. Copper-ore ha*- been found iu small 
quantifies iu the neighbourhood of St. David’s, but not. 
sufficient to repay the cost of working. Slate-quarries are 
opened in the Preeelli mountains and m .» St. David's; the 
quality of the slates is inferior to those of North Wab -. 
Coal is the only ininoral besides slate which is worked m 
Pembrokeshire: it is of that description culled anthracite, or 
stone coal, the dust or smaller portion of which i* known 

commerce by the name of culm. The best < •*■• 1 and 
culm are raised at Lnndshipping, tn the shore of Milfoil! 
Ilaven. A considerable quantity of good coal is ako raided 
at Kingsmoor and Kilgetty, from whence it is conveied by 
a railway to tbe sea at Saundersfoot, where a dock ha* been 
built. 

Soil; Agriculture .—Th e gcol og i <-a 1 /brmatioiis of tin s' 
county presenting great variety, it follows that tho soil in 
different quarters is equally various. On the southern part 
1 1 ' Vol. XVII.—3 K 
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of the county, tho limestone and old red-sandstone forma- 
lions afford soils of excellent quality: some districts near 
SL David’s, and along the coast towards Fishguard, are con¬ 
sidered to he extremely well adapted for the growth of 
barley; hut ill the coal district and the slaty ridge of the 
Precelli mountains, the land is very inferior. The state of 
ugriculturo is as various as the soil: in the hundreds of 
Castle Martin and Hoos, and part of Narbcrth, a hotter 
system of husbandry prevails than in the upper or Welsh 
district, although this is very far from being Midi as would 
he approved by a scientific agriculturist. ('misilorahlc ad¬ 
vance has been made within the hist few years, although a 
general want of capital among the Humors presents a great 
check to any rapid progress. The hived of black cattle, 
known by the name of the Castle Marlin breed, are bought 
in drove!-, for the supply of the London market principally, 
where they hear a toLrahly good character. The breed of 
horse.; is much esteemed; they are rat Ik r small-sized. 
Lease* lor lives were f.irmerh the most, usual tenures. The 
farm buildings, from this reason, were, with the excep¬ 
tion of certain properi ie^s Hindi, and in had condition. The 
tenants grew crop after crop until the land was exhausted, 
and the landlord was hut n annuitant on his own estate. 
A hotter system of leasing n noments now prevails, and few 
old leases are renewed. The farms vary in size from 30 
acres to SOI) and 1000, the great proportion being from 100 
to 200 acres. The candidates for small farms being far 
more numerous than fur the farms of greater size, the rents 
of the former are higher in proportion. Farms in the good 
soils lit. from 1/. to 1 I. 15*. per acre; decreasing to 10s\, 
?.v., and even 3.v. Tin 1 coUaucs au- generally built with 
mud walls, a low thatched roof, a rmmd wattle and daub 
chimney slurling up 1'iuin the I'mnl. v.all, elu*e. by the door. 
Farm servant % arc kept in the hnu-e. Labourers live in 
their own ••• »tIThe cm:ditfon of the poor varic-, greally : 
ihe p(*or-iai»M arc vciy high al. Si. Da\id s and Wilton, and 
very low at Ten by. 

lJiriMnnw .Pembrokeshire is divided into ‘-even hun¬ 
dreds, nz.- 

Narbcrth, 1<> the .South F.ad, 11,0 1- Inhabitants, 
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('aerr,nu t henshiie, and m\ en market towns. Three mem¬ 
bers are returned to parliament from Pembrokeshire; one 
for tim county, one for Pembroke, and one for the Ha¬ 
verfordwest district of borough?. 

11 aver ford west, the capital tuwn, is situated on Ihe "West 
Clcddy, on the sides and at tin* bottom ol very steep lulls. 
Haverfordwest, with the enntilhutory boroughs of Nurherih, 
Fishguard, and Si. David’s, returns one member to parlia¬ 
ment. Thu borough contained in 1*81, -IKI'.i inhabitants. 
Hy llu* Municipal Corporations Act the council consists of 
d aldermen and 12 comicillois. The vicarage of St. Man’s, 
in tin? gill of the corporation, has a net. income of 131/. 
The reemry of St. Thomas, patron the Prince of Wales,, 
31!)/. The perpetual curacy of Si, Martin’s 8<)/. Haver¬ 
fordwest is principally occupied l>> shopkeepers, mechanics, 
and persons of moderate independent fortune, for whom the 
cheapness of the place is an attraction. House-rent is 
nut low compared with other parts of Pembrokeshire. 
AVages are low : but a good mechanic earns fruin 14*. to 20.v. 
a week. Coals are brought from Newport, Monmouthshire, 
ami Liverpool. The poorer classes use the stone-coal broken 
small, and made into balls with clay. This fuel gives^reat 
heat, hut has an unpleasant smell. The streets of Haver¬ 
fordwest are narrow, ill-paved, steep, and slovenly, hut tin. 
town contains many excellent re sidences. The river Clcddy 
is naviguhlo-at spring-tides to II a\er ford west, for vessels of 
100 tons burthen; at neaps, for little above 30 tons. 

Fishguard, If. miles from Haverfordwest, and a contri¬ 
butory borough, is increasing though slowly in size, but it is 
not very flourishing. It contains about *2000 inhabitants. 
The vicarage, in the patronage of the crown, is worth 111/, 
per annum. Iu the neighbourhood of the town, nieadow- 
land lets at 4/. an acre: in the rest of the parish the average 
is about 15*. There ure some farms as largo as 3UU acres, 
and some let as low as 5/. a year; the tenures are various, for 
life, for terms, and from year to year. Corn and butter are 
exported; coal, culm, limestone, and shop goods imported. 


On the 20tli February, 1797, a French force of about Hoq 
men landed here* who, after a few days' rioting and disorder, 
surrendered to fiOO yeomanry and inhabitants hastily armed! 

Nurberth, contributory to Haverfordwest, and ii miles 
distant from that town, on the high road to London, lias a 
population of 2589. . It is ill-built and not paved, but is an 
active, thriving, and increasing place, being the central point 
of a large district, which is supplied by it wilh shop goods. 
Houses are continually building,chiefly 15/. or 20/. houses : 
the rents are high, and they are speedily occupied. The 
average size of farms in the neighbourhood is 30 acres. The 
rectory of St. Andrew with the curacy of Roheston-Watlien 
is in the gift of the crown; the net income is 417/. 

St. David’s, a contributory borough, at the extreme wcvt 
of the county, I mile from the sea, Hi miles from Haverford- 
west, was once the seat, of the bishops, but is now an inconMilcr- 
able village, with about 1000 inhabitants. The roads arc very 
bad on all sides. It is inhabited almost, exclusively by tin* 
clorgv who perform the duties of Ihe cathedral, some far¬ 
mers, and cottagers, u few of which last live by working the 
pei uliar kind of woollen stuff worn by the natives of South 
Wales. The poor-rates are very high, but house-rent so 
low, that a house which in the neighbourhood of Loudon 
would let for 150/., cannot let here at 8/. The largest farm 
contains 80 acres. The benefice is a perpetual curacy, of 
the net value of 110/. per annum, in the gift of the chapter. 
The corporation of the cathedral church consists of six 
canons, who divide between them an average net income of 
135/., eight vicars choral, of whom four or five are priests, 
and a lay vicar, always organist; a treasurer, with an income 
of lit/.; precentor, 86/.; chancellor, 30/.; and eight prebend¬ 
aries of whom the net income of the highest is 20/., and 
the lowest ]/. 

Pembroke lies in a rich country on a navigable creek of 
Milford Haven. The town consists of one long street, run¬ 
ning eu>.t and west, anil gradually ascending to the castle, 
which is situaleil on an abrupt roekv promontory at. the 
nest end. Pembroke, wilh Tenbv, Wiston, and ’Millbrd, 
returns a member to parliament. 13y the Municipal Cor¬ 
porations Act, Pembroke is divided into two wards, the cor¬ 
porate body consisting of six aldermen and eighteen coun¬ 
cillors. The parliamentary and municipal boundaries are 
coincident here and at Haverfordwest. The population in 
LS31 was 0511. The size of the farms in the agricultural 
part of the borough varies from 50 to 250 acres ; there is one 
farm of 400 acre... Leases are generally for lives. The three 
parishes of St. Michael, St. Mary, and St. Nicholas, which are 
united for c eclesh.stical purposes, are in (he patronage of Sir 
John Owen: net income 430/. Ill the parish of St. Mary, 
about 2 miles from Pembroke, on the shore of Mil Ibid Haven, 
is situated tin? naval dockyard and arsenal, which was removed 
hither iroui Mdfoid in 1814. This is the most important 
establishment in the county ; it occupies about 60 acres of 
land, and when the improvements contemplated and in pro¬ 
gress shall he completed, it will he the tines! building-yard in 
the kingdom, capable of having on the stocks at the same 
time ihe or six first-rates,and a considerable number of ships 
of smaller size. The station of the Waterford steam-packets 
is at lfobb’s Point. 

Tenby, a small seaport at the western extreme of Caer- 
marthen Pay, 12 miles from Pembroke, and one of its con- 
tributary boroughs, has 1042 inhabitants. There is little 
trade at Tenby: it is chiefly supported by its merits as a 
watering-place, for which it is well adapted both by the beauty 
of its scenery and the protection affoided by tlie neighbouring 
headlands. Some of the Plymouth and lirixham fishing- 
boats make Tenby their station during the fishing season. 
The rectory is in the gift of the Prince of Wales; net in¬ 
come 317/. 

Milford, 13 miles from Pembroke, over the ferry by 
the usual road, which is very bad, and the ferry very 
expensive—population about 4000—was a highly pros¬ 
perous town till the removal of the dockyard and packet 
establishment.. The custom-house and quarantine estab¬ 
lishments are situated here. Farms in the neighbourhood 
vary from 25 acres to 250: land uear the town lets at 4/. an 
acre ; at a distance, about l/. 

Wiston, with 745 inhabitants, contributes to the Pembroke 
district of boroughs: it is 8J miles direct from Pembroke, but 
the road is very circuitous; and nnfos from Haverfordwest. 
The perpetual curacy, in the patronage of the carl of Caw¬ 
dor, has a net income of 164/. There ure farms here ns 
small as 12 acres, and une as large as 320; they ure cliietly let 
from year to year, one on lease lor life, but none for a term* 
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Mining Industry , Manufactures, and Commerce .—It lias 
l)ceu already observed that coal and slate are the only 
minerals worked in Pembrokeshire. The mines of coal are 
situated on Milford Iluven, and in the parishes of Begelly 
and St. IsselFs, from whence a railway has been constructed 
to convey the produce to Saundersfoot in Tenby Bay, 
where a dock has been built. 

Pembrokeshire has no manufactures worthy of notice. 
Some hats are manufactured at Narbcrlh, and the col takers 
work the coarse woollen fabric usually worn by the Welsh 
peasantry. The commerce is very limited; the exports are 
coal, culm, and agricultural produce; the imports chiefly 
limber from Canada and shop goods from Bristol. The 
fisheries on the north coast were formerly valuable, but 
the fishermen neglect all but the salmon and shell-fish. 
The llsliingThoats of St. Dogmael's arc from a to 20 tens , 
burthen, wilh from 0 to N men each. 

Ecclesiastical Divisions, - Pembrokeshire is in the pro¬ 
vince of Canterbury, and the diocese of St. David’s, and,with 
the exception of a few parishes in the northern part of tin 
county belonging to the archdeaconry of Cardigan, in the 
archdeaconry of Caermarthen. There are Chx parishes, of 
which three are partly in Caennaitlu;nsliire,and 13 l benefices, 
ihe average net income of which is about 131/., the highest 
being *139/.; there are only three exceeding -lot)/, per an¬ 
num. 

The Crown, as Prince of Wales, appoints . 40 


The Bishop ...... 1.5 

Chapter, Corporations, and Universities . cs 

Private persons ..... 5 a 

Mo report from ..... 2—lfil 


Assizes are held in spring and summer at Ilaverlbidwesl, 
and <|uarter-sessions lour limes a year at the same place. 

Civil History ; Antiquities .— Pembrokeshire, which name 
is derived from pen, head or end, and rro, an inhabited land, 
antiently formed part of the territory of the Demotic. Giral- 
dus Cambrensis* informs us that it was conquered in the 
reign of llenry 1. by Arnulf do Montgomery (brother to 
the earl of Shiowsbury), who built the first castle of Pem¬ 
broke of stakes and turf. In the same reign a colony of 
Flemings settled in that part of the county west of tlu? 
Clcddy, who still retain their nationality completely distinct, ! 
and the district is lienee termed‘Little England be\ond 
Wales.’ Biclmrd 11. landed in Milford II avoir. on his re¬ 
turn from Ireland, in 139*), at the commencement of the 
insurrection which preceded his dethronement. Henry 
Tudor, carl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII., landed in 
Milford Haven, August. 7, 1 1S3, with about 2000 men, and 
marched hence towards Shrewdmry, greatly increasing his 
army by the way, for the Welsh favoured both his enuuo 
and family. Pembroke has given the title of carl to several 
noble families. King Stephen bestowed it upon Gilbert. 
Strougbow, son of Gilbert do Clave: through liis grand¬ 
daughter Isabella it parsed into the family of Marshall. 
Henry HI. gave this title to his half-brother William do 
Valcntia or Valence, from whose family it passed by the 
female line into that of Hastings. The dukes of Bedford 
and Gloucester, sons of Henry IV., also enjoyed it, as did 
William do la Pole. Edward IV. created his son earl of 
Pembroke. Edward VI. created William Herbert earl of 
Pembroke, which family possesses the title. 

Pembrokeshire is rich in antiquities. St. David, soon 
after the British synod held in 519 for the purpose of sup¬ 
pressing the Pelagian heresy, is said to have built a monas¬ 
tery at* Vallis Rosina, situated near Menevia (St. David’s), 
for'‘monks to support themselves by the labour of their own 
bands. St. David translated the archbishopric hither from 
Cacrlcon, in the sixth century, whence the town took his 
name. This see was generally full, and enjoyed the arch¬ 
bishopric until 930, when archbishop Sampson carried off 
tho pail with him to Dole in Normandy. The cathedral, 
which was built in the thirteenth century, is in the 
form of a cross, having a square tower, with piunaclcs 
ri>ing from the centre, at the intersection of tho north and 
smith transepts. Tho interior consists of a nave, two side 
aisles, a choir, and chancel. The nave is separated from 
the aisles by two rows of columns, alternately round and 
octagonal, five in number, with pilasters at each end sup¬ 
porting circular arches. Over these a range of round pillars 
support smaller arches reaching to the roof. The ceiling 
is of Irish oak, in square compartments of elegant work¬ 
manship. The length of tho nave is 134 feet; the width of 
the nave, 32 feet; aisles, 18 feet. The length of the whole 


building within, 3i»7 feet. Tho architecture is Norman 
mixed with the eaily pointed older. Some of the arches 
ot the gallery ate Noimun, hut the greater number 
am Gothic. The architraves ore highly ornamented with 
frets, diagonals, and foliage. The choir is plm-od imme¬ 
diately under the lower, which is supported bv three 
Gothic and one Norman arch all springing from Nor¬ 
man pillars. Tho hi.ibop’s tli-oiie, at the south-east angle 
of the choir, is of carved oak, unequalled in beauty sa\c*hy 
that of Exeter. A low screen separates Ihe chancel from 
the choir. The Hour of tho chancel is of small square \arie- 
gated tiles. The roof is painted, and enriched with the 
arms of benefactors. There are 21 stalls carved. In the 
nave are several monuments of lollops and other digni¬ 
taries. Opposite the entrance to the chancel is an altar 
tomb to Edmund Tudor, earl of Richmond, son of Owen 
Tudor, by Catherine, widow of Henry V., and father to 
Ilemv VII.: also the shrines of St. David of Rhys up 
Gryilydd, prince ot Wales, of hU soli, and of two bishops. 
Tim north transept is occupied by a chapel dedicated to 
St. Andrew. Adjoining the cloisters are the fine remains 
of the collegiate, chantry of St. Mary’s, founded by .John 
of Gaunt, Blanche his wife, and bishop Adam Hoton con¬ 
jointly. The palace of Si. Davids, a magnificent ruin, was 
erected, in 133b, by Bishop Gower; it is built round a 
court 120 feet. Mpiare. The bishop's hull, on Ihe south-east 
side, is ,Ys feet by 23 ; the king’s, on tlm south-west side, 
feet by 30. Tiles*.; two sides alone remain. All open arched 
parapet in the Gothic style adds greatly to its external 
beauty. 

Pembroke Ca tie stands on tho uxlrcmily of an (‘levated 
rocky promontory, running from cast to wed. Giraldus 
Cainluvusis informs us that it was built in the time of 
Henry 1. It is of Norman architecture mixed with early 
Gothic. The principal lower remain.^ perfect. During the 
civil wars of Charles I. this cie-lle made a gallant defence 
for the crown, under Colonels Langhoriic and Powell; it 
was taken and dismantled by Cromwell, in i fi IS. Under 

■ keep is a spacious natural cavern called the Wocau, 
about M) feet by «i0. Henry VII. was born in this castle. 
Manotheer Ca.slle, near Tenby, is an extensive rum,’whoso 
massy remains prove it to have been (hnneily a place of im¬ 
portance; it was founded by the family of Barri, of which 
Giraldus Sy]\ester, surname 1 Cambrensis, was a member. 
He was bom h» re, an l the church contains a sepulchral 
effigy of him. N* ar Si. (iowau’s Mead is a cell cut in the 
fc.ee of the st -i'p cl.tr, inacees.-«ibl' c .coptby a Ihglit. of steps. 
Here St. Gowm lived, and p*Thinned miraeM-ms cures. 

. Lame and ldmd pilgrims are still conveyed hither by their 
I friends, anointed with a poultice of lb** «‘lav formed by tin; 
decomposition of tbe hnwstone, and b-t’l there to ba-1; in the 
Jt is abo frequented as a wishing place; the wisher, if 
lie. performs certain ceremonies with due faith in their (Tu¬ 
rney, is (.oria/ ’ of ha’ his wi*Ji fulfilled within the tear. 
At Lam pi icy, or LluiifVId, near Pembroke, are (lie remain* 
of a former pal: re of tin* bishops, alienated to Henry \ 111., 
and by him gi anted to VValter Deveiens, afterward.) Vis¬ 
count IT •refold. 

Cdgcnan Castle, <*n tho Tei\i, wn, built by Marshall, earl 
of Strigal (Cliepsiow), after he bad c> liquored Grvfi’sdd, 
prince of Wales, in 1223. Near the moulh of tin* same river 
are the remains of the monastery of St. I)ogmacl, founded 
by Martin of Tours, who conquered ilm land of Kemniies, 
in the reign of William 1.; it wn- ende wed and made an 
abbey in the time of Henry I., and d. di« and it to St. Mary. 
The island of Caldv belonged lo St. Dogmatd’s. 

Pieton Castle, at the confluence of tlie two Cleddys, was 
built, in the reign of William Rufus. A piceoptory of lint 
knights of St. John of Jerusalem was e*takli bed at Sleheeh * 
before !3()l. Pille Priory was founded by Adam do Ru.pe, 
in 1200, of tint strict, order of Benedictines, called Tymn. 
At Nevcni near Newport there is a curious Brilidi cn»s 
formed of a single stone, two feet broad, eighteen inches 
thick, and thirteen feet high, richly decorated. Neai 
Pentrc-Kvan, in the same parish, is. a cromlech, piobahly 
one of the largest in the kingdom. ‘ There are several other 
Druidical remains in the neighbourhood. The church of 
Nevcni is a very venerable pile, and mo of the largest in 
the county. Besides the remains above enumerated are the 
castles of Carew, Narberth, Haverfordwest, Banton, Llahoi- 
deii, Newport, Rocli, Tenby, cattles in Pulslater Bay near 
Pembroke, the priory and bridge of Haverfordwest, Llanfetli 
Court, S;o, 
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(Kenton s Pembrokeshire; Camden's Britannia; Tanner « 
Not.Monaslica; Wood’s Rivers of Wales; Grose’s Anti¬ 
quities : Jones’s Views in Wales; Rep* Com . Enq. Reel . 
Rev. England and Wales; Rep u Boundanj Com., &c.; Mur- 
chison’s Silurian System ) 

Statistics. 

Population.— According to the census of 1831, of 18,356 
males twenty year* of age and upwards, 1509 were labourers 
engaged in non-agricultural employments; 0781 males aged 
twenty and upwards were employed in agriculture, of whom 
6076 were labourers; 1842 were occupiers of land employ¬ 
ing labourors ; and 18G4 occupiers not employing labourers. 
The number employed in manufactures or in making ma¬ 
nufacturing machinery was 131. There were about 130 
weavers of woollen cloth and liannel in the county, but the 
largest number at anyone place was no more than 17, at 
Nt." Davids. The miucs and quarries afforded employment 


to a considerable number of labourers, and 324 males aged 
twenty years and upwards were employed as shipwrights 
and boat-builders. 

The population of Pembrokeshire, at each of (lie four 
following periods, was 

Increase 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

per ccul. 

1801 

25,406 

30,874 

56,280 

* • 

1811 

27,453 

33,162 

60,615 

7 

1821 

34,530 

39,47# 

74,009 

22 

1831 

37,952 

43.473 

81,425 

9 

showing an 

increase between the first and last 

periods of 

25,145, or 

rather more than 44i per cent, on 1 

the whole 


population, being 2J per cent, above the rate of increase 
for the whole of Wales. 

The following table exhibits a summary of the population 
of every hundred, See., as taken in 1831:—- 


I1UNDK KDS, 

llOROl’UIIS, 

AND 

TOWNS. 1 


HOUSES. 



OCCUPATIONS. 


PERSONS. 


Inhabited. 

Families. 

llnild- 

iug. 

Unin¬ 

habited. 

Families 
childly 
employed 
in Agri¬ 
culture. 

Families 
chiefly 
employed 
iu trade, 
inauulac- 
turcs, 
and ban¬ 
dit* raft. 

All other 
Families 
not com¬ 
prised in 
the two 
preced¬ 
ing 

classes. 

Matos. 

Females. 

Total of 
Persons. 

Males, 
twenty 
years of 
ago. 

Castle-Martin (Hun¬ 
dred) . 

834 

90G 

6 

27 

5SS 

179 

139 

2,372 

2,652 

5,024 

1,200 

Dow island 

2,109 

2,140 

1 1 

44 

1,443 

334 

369 

4,797 

5,561 

10,358 

2,344 

Dungleddy 

1,528 

1,609 

13 

47 

875 

411 

323 

3,715 

4,120 

7,835 

1 ,827 

Ke m ess . 

“3,136 

3,214 

41 

120 

1,815 

684 

745 

6,762 

8,036 

14,798 

3,254 

Kilgervan • . 

973 

990 

8 

IS 

596 

228 

1G6 

2,333 

2,688 

5,021 

1,121 

Narberth . s 

2,343 

2,406 

9 

46 

1,102 

557 

747 

5,765 

6,177 

11,942 

2,762 

Rouse , 

2,667 

2,773 

20 

96 

1,382 

6 J 2 1 

779 

6,516 

7,377 J 

13,893 

3,087 

Haverfordwest (Town) | 

748 

809 

15 

21 

10 

513 

28G 

1,737 

2,178 

3,915 

875 

Pembroke (Borough) 

1,079 

1,233 

34 

29 

131 

646 

456 

1 3,084 

3,427 

6,511 

1,439 

Tenby (Town) . 

362 

479 

7 

23 

32 

355 

92 

871 

1,257 

2,128 

447 

Totals 

15,779 

16,595 

161 

47 1 

7,974 

4,519 

» 

4,102 

37,592 

13,473 

81.4-J5 

I8.35G 


Cnunly Expenses* Crime , t\V\—The sums expended for 
the relief of the poor, at the following dates, were— 

£. v. >1. 

In 1811 20,390, being 0 8 for each inhabitant. 

In lb21 20,213 „ 5 5 

111 1831 24,552 „ G 0 

The expenditure in each of the following years was as 
under:— 

1834. ]S35, 1H.M5. 1S.<7. IWW. 

JL*. Jt\ X. X. X. 

25,5.93 23,119 22,580 21,833 21,570 

In 1837-8 the amount for each bead of the population, 
according to the census of 1831, was 5.v. Id .; but assuming 
that the population bad increased 7 per cent, from I S31 to 
1838, tlic average for each inhabitant, instead of being 5.y. Id., 
will be hv. 11 Id. 

The sum raised in this county for poor-rate, county-rate, 
and other local purposes, in 1833, was 30,610/., levied upon 
the following descriptions of property :— 

On land . . £27,072 

Dwelling-houses . 3,284 

Mills, factories, &c. . 106 

Manorial profits, navigation, &o. 93 


Total £30,616 

Under the property tax Pembrokeshire was assessed, in 
1815, at 220,291/., namely, property from lands 181,007/., 
bouses 20,096/., tithes 15,395/., profit from manors 3b/., 
profits of quarries 603/., profits of mines 3102/. The annual 
profits of trade were assessed at 43,102/. 

The county expenditure for the year ending 25th March, 


183S, amounted to 26,676/., namely— 

Relief and maintenance of the poor • £21,576 

Removal of paupers, law charges . . 527 

Payment towards county-rato . . 3,306 

Fees to clergymen and registrars under Regis¬ 
tration Act . 128 

Outlay 4 for register-offices, books, &e., under 

ditto ...... 93 

Payments under Parochial Assessments Act 88 

For ail other purposes .... 958 

Total . £26,676 


There are three unions in Pembrokeshire, under the Pool- 
Law Amendment Act, namely— 

Expended fur Relief of poor. 

Year emliufj 

No. of Pnpnlution, Reforo Uolli March, 
Parishes. 1831. the Uniim. 1838. 

Haverfordwest 63 33,533 11,221/, 9120/. 


Narberth 


51 21,902 


5686 5205 


Pembroke . 21 17,191 5842 5618 


In 1835 6 the number of bastard children chargeablo to 
the poor-rate in the county was 863, or one in. 94 of the 
population, according to the census of 1831; the average for 
Wales being one in 139, and for England one in 215. At 
the same period 95 lunatics and idiots were chargeable to 
the poor-rate, or one in 857 of the population; the propor¬ 
tion for Wales being one in 807, and for England one in 
1033. 

The number of turnpike-trusts in the county in 1836 was 
four, having 173 miles of road under their charge. The 
income from tolls in 1835 was 1605/., and the total income 
amounted to 2903/., including 1008/., borrowed on security 
of the tolls. The expenditure amounted to 3282/. The 
debts of the trustees were 19,273/., consisting of 15,596/. 
bonded or mortgage debts; 3654/., unpaid interest; and 
the remainder of the balance of small sums due to the 
treasurers. 

The number of persons charged with criminal offences, 
and committed, in the three septennial periods ending with 
1820, 1827, and 1834, were 179, 150, and 178, making an 
average of 25 annually in the first period, 21 in the second, 
and 25 in the third. In each of the following years the 
numbers committed, convicted, and acquitted were re¬ 
spectively as follows:— 



1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

Committed 

. 38 

67 

54 

46 

Convicted 

20 

35 

28 

20 

Acquitted 

• 18 

32 

26 

26 


Of the 46 persons committed in 1838 the number of males 
was 26, females 20; and 16 of the former and 8 of the 
latter were between 21 and 30 years of age; only 2, both 
females, were under 16. There wore 10 of the males and 5 
females who could neither read nor write; 13 males and 12 
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females could read and write imperfectly; 3 males could 
read aud write well; and the state of instruction of the 
remaining 3 was not ascertained. None of the alleged 
offences were of a heinous nature; 6 were offences against 
the person, 7 offences against property attended with vio¬ 
lence, 27 offences against property unaccompanied by violence, 
23 being cases of simple larceny, and the remaining 6 were 
other offences of a light character. Of the *20 persons con¬ 
victed, 17 were imprisoned for various periods of six 
mouths and under; 2 for above six months and under one 
year; and 1 was transported for 15 years. Of*the 26 ac¬ 
quitted, 17 were found not guilty on trial; in the case of 
8 no bill was found; and in one case there was no prose¬ 
cution. 

The number of persons registered to vote for the county 
members, in 1834*5, was 3064; in 1835 0 there was an in¬ 
crease of 202, the number of persons qualified being 38GG. 
In 1835 there wore 129G persons in the county qualified to 
serve on juries under 6 Geo. IV., c. 50. 

Them are only two savings'-banks in the county. The 
number of depositors and amount of deposits in each of tho 
following years was as under:— 

1835. 1836* 1837. 

Number of depositors . 1230 1362 1417 

Amount of deposits . 41,827/. 45,107/. 48,047/. 

Education. — According to the Charity Reports, tho in¬ 
come of endowed schools in the county is 412/., and the 
sum of 38/. is applicable to purposes of education in schools 
not endowed. The following summary is taken from tho 
third volume of the Education Inquiry made in 1833 on 
the motion of the late Earl of Kerry:— 

tvlinuK Scholars. Total. 

Infant schools . • .8 

Number of children at such schools; 
ages from 2 to 7 years:— 

Males 
Females 

Sex not specified 

Daily schools . . .193 

Number of children at such schools; 
ages from 4 to 14 ; ears:— 

Males . « 

Females 

Sox not specified 

Schools . . 201 

Total of children under daily in¬ 
struction 

Sunday-schools . . . 1 to 

Number of children at such schools ; 
ages from 4 to 15 years : * 

Males 
Females 
Sex not specified 


38 

56 

131 


1,874 

1,3*7 

2,832 


6,093 


6,318 


2,693 

2,584 

5,859 


11,136 


Eighteen Sunday-schools are returned from places where 
no other school exists, and the children who are instructed 
therein (12*29 in number) cannot ho supposed to attend any 
other school: at all other places Sunday-school children 
have opportunity of resorting toother schools also, but in 
what number, or in wliat proportion duplicate entry of the 
same children is thus produced, does not appear. Twelve 
schools, containing 719 children, which are both daily and 
Sunday-schools, are returned from various places, and du¬ 
plicate entry is therefore known to have been thus far 
created. In some of the Sunday-schools, adults and aged 
persons as well as children attend; and two Sunday-schools 
are mentioned where some are said to attend at eighty 
years of age. 

Maintenance qf Schools. 


i . ... ... Hv |#iivmi*nl» Snlwrip. nml v»jr- 

tty endowment. Bjr •nbwnptJon. f ro ' ul K |,„!«». tnrm Ir.m «'li»Ur* 


School*. 

Sell!*. 

Srlio- 

lar*. 

Srlils, 

Srtio- 1 
Ur*. 


Sdio* 

hit*. 

ScliU. 

.Scho¬ 

lar*. 

Infant Srliools 


_ 

— 

-1 

7 

214 

1 

11 

Daily School* 

19 

CM3 

10 

719! 

355 

4,152 

«t 

539 

SumbiySchooU 

4 

im:> 

133 

10,400; 

4 

262 

4 

•J\H) 

Total. 

23 

808 

; 143 

11,119, 

160 

4,027 

14 

840 


Tho schools established by Dissenters, included in the 
above statement, are— 


Infant-schools 
Daily-schools • 
Sunday-schools 


Scholar*. 

2, containing 27 

. 362 , 

y l . 7,736 


The schools established since 1818 are — 

Infant and other daily schools 104, containing 2,227 
Sunday-schools . 115 . 9/241 

Seven boarding-schools ore included in the number of 
daily schools given above. All religious denominations, in- 
eluding tho Established Church, disclaim tho fact of educa¬ 
tion being confined in any of the schools in the county to 
children whoso parents are members of their respective de¬ 
nominations. 

Lending libraries of books are attached to 4 schools in 
this county. 

PE'MPHIGUS is a disease of tho skin, consisting of tho 
eruption of ono or more rather largo blisters, containing 
serous lluid, and terminating either in thin scales, in super¬ 
ficial excoriations, or in ulceration. The common and most 
acute form of Pemphigus is usually preceded by shivering, 
and accompanied by slight feverishness;-the eruption ap¬ 
pears on some part of the body from ono to four days after 
the beginning of the illness, with a pricking sensation and 
bl ight redness of the part affected. Within 24 hours after¬ 
wards the blisters begin to rise, and increase in size till they 
are most frequently as large as nuts, but often much 
larger, and sometimes smaller. They then, after two or 
three days, burst, and leave the skin raw and painful. A 
tliiu scab usually forms over the exposed skin, and alter a 
few days more, drops off and leaves it healthy, but redder, 
and with a thinner cuticle than natural. Thu treatment 
should consist of gentle purgative*,' and cooling medicines 
and diet; the local applications, if any, should be mild 
dressings, merely for the purpose of defending the raw sur¬ 
faces from the air and injury. The disease will thus usually 
run its course to natural recovery. 

A more obstinate form is the chronic pemphigus, which 
occurs in old or very debilitated persons. The blisters 
appear one after I he other, through ail indefinite length of 
time, some breaking out while others are healing or ulcerat¬ 
ing or even sloughing. They are so commonly the accom¬ 
paniments of oilier more serious disorders, that the local 
affections of the skill in those cases arc seldom the objects 
of peculiar treatment; if the condition of debility on winch 
they are grafted can be relieved, they nbu will soon dis¬ 
appear. 

A third form is that, termed infantile nr gangrenous pem¬ 
phigus. It is entirely confined to children and. especially 
affects those who are less than five vears old. It occuis 
.•sometimes as an epidemic, and is very common among the 
children of the poor in Ireland, where it, is known under 
Iho name of wdiite blisters, burnt-holes, eating hive, &c. 
The blisters in this form are usually succeeded by deep 
ulcers, which enlarge rapidly and discharge profusely, and 
have dark livid edges and a remarkable Mitel 1. The child 
at the same time becomes emaciated and weak, ami often 
about, the eighth day of the disease sinks into a stale of 
debility which soon terminates fatally. All the usual 
modes of treatment being found useless, Dr. Stokes, by 
whom this form of tho disease has been particularly de¬ 
scribed, sought*out a remedy which had been commonly 
Used with success by ail empiric, and found it to be the 
juice of the great flgwort (Scrnft/ruiana nodosa), which was 
made up into an ointment. He has since used it with con¬ 
siderable success. The swollen and ulcerating parts having 
been previously poulticed, the ointment should he molted, 
and applied over them very gently with a soft feather. I bis 
ointment is prepared by stirring the young leaves of the 
Srrophularia in a small quantity of unsalted butter till it 
acquires a full grass-green colour. 1. I* of considerable 
utility in many diseases of the skin besides that for wlmdi 
it was first employed. In pemphigus its use should he 
combined with nutritious diet and tonics. 

PEN. This simple but useful little instrument was 
formerly made of rccd, but the quill has been used in this 
country for that purpose for about live hundred \oars. 

Of the common method of making pens by hand it is not 
necessary to speak; we shall therefore only say a few words 
upon the manufacture of 1 quill mbs.’ The barrel of the 
quill in tile first place has belli ends cut off, and is divided 
flow’ll the centre; the halves are then laid on their convex- 
side and the edges shaved smooth; after this they arc 
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divided into three or four lengths each, and the end of each pcnse, and in the case of rhodium to an amount almost suf 
length is made into a pen by a small machine, which at one licient to prevent its use. 

stroke makes the slit and cuts the shoulders; they are then Httby Pens.— -Pons made of gold with a small ruby at each 

finished by being nibbed by hand. Small pocket machines nib seem to be perfect, some having been used, to our 
may bo bought at the cutler’s for making pens on 4-he same knowledge, for years without needing to be repaired; hut 
principle as that used in the manufacture of the nibs; but the price is so high as to prevent the possibility of their 
they are expensive, and require careful usage, or they soon coming into general use. 

got out of order. Fountain Fen — is a pen made with a reservoir in 

The pen used for German .text, old English, iugrossing, its stem or holder, to supply ink for some time without 
and other black hands, as they are called, is not generally replenishing. The nib is in most cases supplied by a small 
known. It differs in make, but still more in application, valve, which may be closed when not in use. 
from that employed for ordinary writing. The nib is made Music Pens .— 1 There are two pens used for the purpose of 
as broad as the thick or down stroke of the writing is in- writirfg music; the one to rule the lines, and the other to 
tended to ho, and in using it no pressure is required to open make the dots. The former is u piece of brass with live 
the nibs, as in making a thick stroke by tho common pen. prongs or points, in each of which is a channel for the ink, 
The only use of the slit is to give greater elasticity to the which is supplied from a small cup in the solid part of tho 
point, and to form u channel for the ink. For very large pen just above the division of the points. The latter is a 
writing two other slits are sometimes made, one in each mere tube with a hole in its side for supplying, it with ink, 
shoulder; a pen made in this manner works more freely, and a small wire or piston fitted within it. The ink Hows 
and does not tire the hand so much as if made with one slit between the wire and its case, aiul the dot is made by 
only. The tine or up strokes are produced by throwing the pen placing the peri upon the spot, and pressing the wire down 
to one of the angles of its nil), generally that to the left of the upon the paper. 

h;uid in writing, by a turp of the wrist, and a practised hand Geometric Pen . This is an instrument invented by Suardi, 
can produce in'this manner the finest hair-stroke. These an Italian, for drawing geometric curves. These curves may 
pens are made of the turkey quill, the goose quill being by combination be made to form an almost, infinite variety 
too weak for the purpose. In making tho^slit, in all quills, of patterns. It is supported, as shown in the diagram, by 
lmt more particularly in these, it is necessary that they 
should ho well scraped, as the upper surface, being formed 
of fibres lying in rings around Iho quill, will otherwise 
cause the slit to be ragged. The shoulders of these engross¬ 
ing pens should be well hollowed out, so that they may he 
nibbed several times without the necessity of mending the 
other parts of the pen. In nibbing them, a sloping cut, or 
false nil), must first he made, to reduce tlx* substance of 
the quill, which would, if this were not done, he clumsy, and 
deliver the ink too fast. This remark applies also to the 
common quill, though in a smaller degree. The real nib 
must then he made perpendicular to the quill, and the 
knife held in such a manner as to take more off the right 
than tho left side, as seen in the annexed figure, which re¬ 


presents the hack of a pen fit for writingGorin m-!ext letters 
an inch long. The object in sloping the nib is to render the 
pi u more convenient for describing curves, for by hold¬ 
ing the elbow rather away from the side, as in drawing, the 
nib may he more easily brought to an angle of about de¬ 
grees with the line of writing, so as to be equally applicable 
to the horizontal and perpendicular position of the different 
pub of the letters. On account of this angular position of three legs bowed so as to allow room for the instrument to 
the nib, it is necessary to make it rather wider than the work within them. These legs shut together by tho joint 
thick stroke of the writing. at, the top for the convenience of package. Attached to the 

Many attempts have been made to substitute steel or joint is a stem or axis X, upon the lower end of which is 
ether pens for the turkey quill, which is short and of Miuill ‘fixed the toothed wheel A; this stem, with its wheel, is sta¬ 
dia me ter, hut. hitherto without success. tioimrv, and all the other parts of the instrument move round 

Steel Pens .—Owing to the constant necessity for mending it. J ust above the wheel A is a small tube or cannon C, 
quill pens, tho lo.vs of time consequent 1 hereon, and tho in- to which is attached an arm carrying two boxes and spin- 
equality of the writing, an immense amount of labour and dies for supporting the wheels DB; the spindle E is eon- 
ingmuiity lias been employed to produce some more durable tinned downwards, and terminates in a socket S, through 
substitute. The only substitute however which has attained which passes an arm carrying the pencil or tracer T. The 
to anything like general use is the steel pen. These pens are two wheel boxes DB on the one arm, and the socket S on 
manufactured to an amount in quantity, and at a cost so the other, may he fixed at any part of their respective arms 
small, as hardly to be credible. Different makers have dif- by means of screws for that purpose ; fixed to the tube C 
fcreiit modes of operation, but the following will give a is a small circular plate of metal with a milled edge, by 
general idea of the method employed. In tho first place which tlic instrument is moved around its axis by the thumb 
Hat pieces of steel are cut out, of the shape required, by a and finger. 

stamping-press; they are then plaei.nl under another press, The sort of curves produced by this instrument depends 
wimh pierces the holes and cuts the slits; and they are upon three circumstances: first, the relative size of the 
struck into their convex shape by a third press. They are wheels A and B; second, whether the wheel D is employed 
then polished and tempered. The polishing is managed or not, or in other words, whether tho two arms move in 
in rallu-r a curious manner; a quantity of pens are shut directions contrary or similar to each other (this wheel has 
up in an iron cylinder, leaving a considerable space un- no effect otherwise, and may bo of any convenient size) ; and 
occupied; tins cylinder is attached at each end to a craiHc, third, on the relative distance of tho tracer T from the 
the axes of which are connected by a wheel ami set in spindle E, and of that spindle from the axis X, which may 
mot ion by a handle or by machinery. Thus by being rubbed be expressed as the relative distance of T K and E X. 
auaiust each other the pens come out well polished, and Tho following diagram gives an idea of a few of the most 
wit h all the* burrs nr sharp angles left by the cutting-presses simple curves. The number of parts or leaves in each 
rubbed smooth. Sometimes the steel of which these pens figure depends on the first of the three circumstances above 
are nuulo is alloyed with silver, platinum, rhodium, or other mentioned : for Jig. 1 the wheels A and B must bo equal; 
metals, which improves the elasticity, and in some cuseS . for Jig. 2, as 4 to 1 ; and for the rest, as 3 to 1. On the 
pi events rust; but thin alloy considerably increases the ox- Leccoud circumstance depends whether the loops or points 
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are within the curve, as in Jigs, 1, 2, and 3; or on the outer 
side, as in the others; and lastly, upon the third circum¬ 
stance depends the shape of the points or loops themselves. 
For the eight curves given above, T E must he less than E X, 
but if this is reversed, the curves assume a most curious, 
complicated, and sometimes beautiful arrangement. 

Suanli states that 1273 curves may be produced by the 
changes of twelve wheels, the smullest having eight, the 
next sixteen, and so on to ninety-six teeth, and that by the 
addition of a few pieces, spirals with a circular base, and par¬ 
ticularly tho spiral of Archimedes, rnay bo produced. 

For further information the reader is referred to Suardi’s 
work, entitled ‘ Nuovo Istrumcnto per la Descrizione di 
diverse Curve Antichi e Moderne,’ &c.; and to Adam’s Uco¬ 
rn?, trie Essays. 

PENAS US. [Shrimps/] 

PENALTY, in its original and proper sense, is a pre- 
cuniarv punishment imposed by statute upon parties guilty 
of certain offences. This term is also used to denote a sum of 
money which a party to a contract has engaged to pay in 
case he violates his engagement. Penalties imposed by 
statute are strictly regulated by statuh ; but with respect to 
penalties created by contract, the rule is neither so strict nor so 
uui form. In one class of cases the courts of common lawhave 
the power of awarding damages commensurate to the in¬ 
jury sustained, though the parlies have agreed that a fixed 
sum shall be paid by way of penally. In a second class, the 
courts of common law possess this power of limiting the 
Mini to he recovered hv action to the amount of injury sus¬ 
tained, only where the plaintiff, h ( y bringing an action of 
assumpsit or of covenant instead of an art ion of debt, aban¬ 
dons his claim to the penalty. In a third class, the actual 
amount of injury is capable of being ascertained, Imt the 
courts of common law are, from the form of the proceed¬ 
ings, absolutely bound by the contract of the parties. Here 
the courts of equity interpose to relieve the party from the 
rigorous exaction of the penalty. (Cumvns's Digest, Chan¬ 
cery (1 Q 3 —4 1) 2.) In a fourth class, although the sum 
stipulated to be paid upon the doing or the omission of a 
particular act may be obviously disproportionod to the 
amount of injury sustained, yet if there bo no means of as¬ 
certaining the amount, or if it be expressed in the contract 
that the sum to be paid shall be regarded not as a penalty, 
but as'liquidated damages, that is, as the sum ascertained 
and agreed between the parties as the pecuniary amount 
of the injury, neither courts of law nor courts of equity can 
prevent the recovery of the stipulated sum. Where however 
a large sum is stipulated to be paid in the event of the non¬ 
payment of smaller sums at aparticularlime.no agreement 
between the parties can so far alter the real nature of the 
transaction as to convert this sum into liquidated damages. 
In other cases the distinction between a penally and liqui¬ 
dated damages is often diilicult to ascertain, and some of the 
decisions on this bead are not easily reconciled. 

The third class of cases, those in which the interference 
of a court of equity is necessary, is much narrowed by the 
statute 8 & 9 Will. III., e. 11, s. 8, under which, in actions 
in courts of record upon any bond or penal sum for the per¬ 
formance of covenants or agreements contained in any in¬ 
denture, deed, or writing, the plaintiff is required to state 
the breaches of covenant or agreement which ho has sus¬ 
tained, and damages are to he assessed accordingly. If the 
plaintiff recover iu the action, judgment is entered up for 
the penalty, hut execution issues only for the damages 
assessed by the jury upon the breaches stated and proved, 
the judgment, remaining as a security against lulurabreaches 
of the same c ovenant or agreement, or of other covenants or 
agreements contained in the same instrument and protected 
by the same penalty. [Bond; Damages.] 


It was formerly usual to insert in leasos a stipulation that 
if the rent were not paid on the day on which it became 
due, a small sum should he added for every day during 
which it remained unpaid. This graduated penalty is called 
a nomine poena », and the landlord may distrain [ILstuesj] 
for it. A nomine poenro is seldom found in modern leases, 
the interest of the landlord being considered sutUcioullv 
protected by a clause usually inserted, enabling the land¬ 
lord to make the lease void in caso of non-payment of rent 
or breach of other covenants. 

PENANCE (in Latin, Pwmtentia) is a censure or punish¬ 
ment, enjoined by the ecclesiastical law, for the purgation 
or correction of the soul of an offender, in consequent c ui‘ 
some crime of* spiritual cognizance committed by him. Thus 
a person convicted of adultery or incest was adjudged to do 
penance in the church or market, hare-legged and hare 
headed, in a white sheet: and was required to make a public 
confession of his crime, and to express his contrition iu a pie 
scribed form of words. After a judgment of penance has been 
pronounced, the ecclesiastical courts may, upon application 
by the party, take off the penance, and exchange the spirit uat 
censures for a sum of money to be paid and applied to pious 
uses. This exchange is called a commutation for penance; 
and the money agreed or enjoined to he paid upon such a 
commutation may he sued for in the ecclesiastical court. 

Tho peine forte et dure imposed upon a person who stands 
mute on his trial at the common law is often inaccurately 
termed penance. [Pkink Forth kt Duuh.J 

PENANG, PULO (or Island of Penang), is the seat, of 
government of the British possesions in the Strait, of 
Malacca. These possessions consist of the Island of Penang, 
provinces Wcllo.dey, the province.; of Ti:\.\ ssi;uim, M 
lacca, and Kinciacokk. The three latter are noticed under 
separate; heads. 

The Island of Penang, al -n called Prince of Wales' I-hi’! 1, 
lies between 5" In'and 3l«' N. la!., and between I(m 
and 100 !)' K. long., and extend*. lV.no south to north about. 
16 miles, with an average breadth <d eight mile*;, who h :;i\- * 
a surface of nearly Ido square nnies. Tins inland coiim.m.s ol* 
a mass of rock**, which «»■ copy about tv. »-thirds of il.» : m - 
face, and of tvvu tracts of alluvial ; »il, which e\lciol « n tin 1 
eastern and wv-'ern side of ihe roe’, s. The wc..(eni plain 
is mostly a swamp, and nearly uninhabited; Imt the eastern, 
which on an average is two miles wide, and <pp,»>.t'-(h m<»* 
Town more than linn, is al prese.it well cullnaled and 
populous. Tho highest, petition of the in•nintaiii- o c'-ques 
the liiid>ile of the inland: where Mount Elveira, or .Mount 
Macalister, li es to the elevation of 2 Mlo feet, accojdoi ; to 
an estimate, bait her north is 1* lag-laPi 11 ill, wl.iui i» J id 
loot high, according to me-a-urenu u 1 -. The lull union he 
between this highest range and the eastern plain li e lo the 
elevation of 600 to 81MJ fuel. The mountains are niverul 
with lofty trees, except llvir summits, which are naked f r 
about 2U0 or 300 feel from the login-.-d point douuwsi U. 
Along ihe sea are swampy tracts covered with man.'r.jve-,, 
and contiguous to them mud hanks uhieh frequent iv 
change their jm-itinii and extent, Emm the b< li ni' ui.ni 
groves the country extends in gcnllc undulations in the l'oo» 
of the hills, and has an indifferent ‘-oil, except wins.-it i-, 
interrupted by deeper do pro-.-* ion.*, containing an aliuvnd 
soil which yields good crop.-, of inv. ihe narrow v.ilhus 
which extend into the mountains have their slop-...-, ;-»,uv.d 
with a tolerably fertile hut varying soil. 

The province Wellesley lies np]o.-,ile Polo IVnan'r on 
the Malay Peninsula, and i, separated IV,en the i find by a 
strait, which at its southern extremity is ne.nly 10 him-; 
wide, but grows narrower farther noilhwmd: opposite l’nit 
(’or n wall is it is hardly two mile-twine. Pinviuco Wolio-dey 
extends from CC Ml' to 5' ‘>V N. hit , and he*, between Urn 1 
11' and 100° 18* E. long. It extend* tifm:; *’ .* c.iu?»t about. 
| 30 miles, and from 0 to 10 miles inland. On the 
borders oil the kingdom of Keddah, or Qued.i, which ; 
dependent on Siam, and the boundary on this hue v.. 
regulated in 1\31. The* northern b mndavy-linc is !.-nu>' 
by the river Muda, which separates it from Ived 'ah, and •* 
the south it is separated by the river Ivrean from if- -t *6 
of Perak. The area is estimated al 100 square mile-, 'J In 
mountain ranges, which in this part extend ov, r il» 
greatest part of the Malay Peninsula [Maj.w i*:.**. : ri.\ 
do noL approach so near the >oa as to e;, i r t!.c } 
except near the river Juru (.V 1 2«/ N. hit.,’. "ho.e on-.* of 
their offsets terminates in the Mmaiajam, a hill mwu-hei. 
high* the western slope of which lies within the English 
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territory. The coast-line exhibits a narrow sandy l>eU of 
low land in the northern districts, and in the southern a 
broad mud Hat covered with mangrove-trees and flooded at 
high-water. Behind the sandy belt and mangroves there 
are extensive alluvial tracts under rice cultivation, alternat¬ 
ing with gentle swells of light soil running parallel to the 
coast. About four or five miles from the coast there are 
dry alluvial plains which stretch south and north. A few 
hills of moderate elevation are scattered over these plains. 
The soil of the alluviul plains and rice-grounds is superior 
in fertility to lands of the same classes on Pcnung, but that 
of the hills is much the same. 

Mum '.—There are no permanent streams in the island 
of Penang, but several rivers traverse Wellesley province 
from cast to west, rising in the elevated mountains in the 
state of Keddah. These rivers, enumerated from north to 
south, are Muda, Pry, Juru, and Krcan. All these rivers 
have bars at their mouths, generally with seven to nine feet 
water on them: that of Pry river may be crossed at flood- 
tide by vessels of 300 tons burden at least. All these rivers 
arc navigable for moderate sized vessels nearly the whole 
length of their course within the province. Between Muda 
and Pry rivers is the mouth of a creek, called Qualla 
Tullohfc which forms a good harbour for boats; and near it 
is an extensive village of the same name. 

Climate .—The dry and wet seasons in these countries are 
not ho distinctly marked as in other parts of the East Indies. 
What is properly called the rainy season is limited to three 
months, from September to November, hut showers, and 
frequently heavy showers, occur in all the other mouths. 
Thus rain fell almost every day between October, 1789, and 
June, 1790; and between May, 1833, and April, 183*1, both 
included, it rained 113 days on Penang plains, lfifi days on 
the Flagstaff Hill, and 228 days in Province Wellesley. 
Droughts of considerable duration occur at intervals of four 
nr live years, and still longer droughts at longer intervals. 
The quantity of rain from May, 1833, to April, 1834, both 
included, on Flagstaff Hill was 110 0 inches, on Penang 
jdaius 05*5 inches,' and in province Wellesley 79 inches 
The heat is not nppressive, and is greatest in June and July. 
A hot wind is not known within the straits. The highest 
temperature in George Town is 90° and the lowest 70} 3 
Fnlir. The mean annual temperature on Penang llill is 
71°, on the plain 79jJ°, of the mornings 752°, from mid-day 
to 1 o'clock 83jj°, of the evenings after sun-set 80°. The 
average monthly range of the thermometer is 11° ami tin 
greatest monthly range only 13°. The northern half of 
Wellesley province has the more healthy climate, as it 
enjoys the advantages of a regular change of sea and land 
breezes. The rainy season is considered the spring, and 
January, February, and March as the autumn; in the for- 
mev period the rice is sown, and in the latter it is liar- 
vested. 

Productions. —Penang derives its importance partly from 
the cultivation of spices. Pepper has for many years been 
the object of an extensive cultivation, but the low prices of 
this article have of late years chcclutfl this branch of agri¬ 
culture. Previous to 1807 the average annual quantity 
was nearly four millions of pounds, but it decreased rapidly, 
and at present it does not exceed 2001) pcculs, or 850,000 
pounds weight. It has been replaced by the cultivation of 
clove and nutmeg trees. Several attempts have been made 
by the French and English to transplant these trees from the 
Moluccas to several parts of America, Africa, and India, but 
none of these attempts seem to have been completely suc¬ 
cessful, except those made at Beneoolen on Sumatia and 
on the Island of Penang, and this branch of agriculture is 
rapidly increasing. Captain Low in 1835 estimated the 
number of nutmeg-trees in 30 plantations, at 80,000, and 
he says that about 45,000 of them were bearing, and their 
annual produce was 130,000lbs.; the number of clove-trees 
is still greater, and increasing.. The mace and cloves 
grown in Penang are considered the finest in the world, 
and preferable to those imported from Banda and Ainboyna, 
the mace being more substantial and flaky, and the cloves 
more full and richer in colour. The nutmegs also are 
thought not to be inferior. Since palm-oil has been exten¬ 
sively used in the manufacture of candles in England, the 
plantations of cocoa-nut trees have greatly increased, and oil 

made by the Chinese settlers in the country to a great 
extent; the nuts themselves are exported to Singapore, the 
Tenasscrim coast, and Rangoon. The sugar-cane is partially 
cultivated on Penang, but extensively in Province Wellesley, 


especially in tho central and Southern districts, where; tlu» 
sugar plantations occupy about 900 acres of land ; they nv« 
in the hands of the Chinese settlers. These people also 
cultivate three different plants, from which they make in, 
digo, but the product is too crude for the European market. 
The leaves of a plant, called nilam by the Malays, are occa¬ 
sionally exported in considerable quantities by Arab traders, 
who use them as stuffing for mattresses and pillows; in 
Siam they are used for muking perfumery. Tobacco, coffee, 
and cotton are only raised for consumption. A considerable 
quantity of betel is exported to the neighbouring state of 
Keddah. The areca-nut, whence the island derives its 
name (Areca-nut Island), is not much attended fo at present, 
though its cultivation constituted the chief occupation of 
the Malays, who first occupied the island. All the areeu 
raised on the east coast of Sumatra is brought to Penang, 
and hence exported to other parts of Asia. 

Rice and Indian corn are the only kinds of grain cultivated. 
Rice-land in Penang fields on an average about 75 fold, 
but in Wellesley Province more than J 00 fold. As Indian 
corn is considered by the Malays far inferior to rice as food, 
its cultivation is not extensive/ The plantains and bananas 
are, next to rice, the principal objects of agriculture, and 
in times of scarcity supply in some measure the place of 
grain. Eight varieties are raised. 

No country on the surface of the globe possesses a greater 
variety of fruit-trees than the Malay Peninsula and the Indian 
Archipelago. The fruit-trees which are cultivated are the 
mangosteen, durian, jack-tree, cliampadah, a species of jack, 
rainhei, rambutan, the Siafn mango, the egg mango, machang, 
jamboo kling and jambooayer niawah, num mini (cynotnetra 
cauiiliora), lime, custard-apple, mulberry, pine-apple, the 
grape, anf orange. Many other fruit-trees are found in a 
wild state n the forests on the declivities of Mount Muru- 
tnjam, aro* '.heir fruits are brought to the coast. Captain 
Low mentions twenty-three different kinds of fruit brought 
from the skirts of Mount Moratajam to Penang. 

The same author gives a list of 128 different kinds of 
trees met with in the forests of the country, and applicable 
to building and other domestic uses. Boat-building is a 
favourite occupation with the Malays, and they build good 
boats. Oil is extracted from the fruits of several trees, 
both fur burning and for culinary purposes. The bark <4* 
other trees is used for tanning leather and for fisli-liucs. 
The India-rubber tree grows along the western boundary 
of Province Wellesley. Dammer, or the resin of the daui- 
lner-troe, is collected and used for paying vessels. Minial 
danmior, or wood-oil, is the sap of another tree, and em¬ 
ployed in careening ships. There are also twenty-two species 
of ratans, one of which produces dragon’s blood ; and twelve 
different kinds of bamboos, which are used for domestic 
purposes. The wood or hark of some other trees is used in 
dyeing. A kind of cardumurn is collected in the forests 
beyond the eastern frontier, and exported by the Chinese. 

Besides the native vegetables, which arc numerous, tin* 
Chinese cultivate cabbages, celery, and lettuce. Peas and 
carrots thrive well, hut potatoes have not succeeded. Then* 
are however many varieties of sweet potato, one of which 
is much esteemed. Yarns, both red and white, and French 
beans, are extensively grown. 

Buffaloes and cattle are rather numerous. The cattle arc 
reared for the dairy, the cattle for slaughter being chiellv 
imported from Keddah and Pat an i. The black buffalo is 
most prized, both for draft and slaughter. The annual con¬ 
sumption of cattle on Penang and bv the shipping is about 
3ut) head. About 400 buffaloes are slaughtered year 1 
Croats and sheep do not abound, hut a great number of hog* 
are reared by the Chinese. Poultry is plentiful, especially 
in Province Wellesley, whence upwards of 120,000 are an¬ 
nually sent to Penang. A great number of ducks are reared, 
and their salted eggs form an article of provision for nati\»> 
prahms and Chinese junks. 

Wild animals of the larger size are found in Wellesley 
Province, as the elephant, rhinoceros, and tiger. The ele¬ 
phants are sometimes exported to Madras, and used in the 
neighbouring states to carry the tin from the mines to the 
coast. They are also killed by the Malays for the sake id 
the ivory. The rhinoceros is killed for its burn and hide- 
There are two species of wild ox, and abundance of wild 
hogs and deer, especially in the forests of the province, where 
also the plaudok, a hornless deer about the size of a hart 1 , 
occurs in great numbers. There are also several kinds of 
monkeys." 
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Birds are found in great variety, and many of thorn havo 
great beauty. The catching and preserving of tlio skins 
wish the feathers on, of the larger kinds of kingfishers, is a 
lucrative employment of the natives. These skins are ex¬ 
ported to China, where they are used for embroidering 
(b osses. The other birds most distinguished by the beauty 
of their feathers arc, the pagar, which has a brownish crimson 
plumage, and is rather larger than a moor-fowl; the large 
kwang, or Argus pheasant, and the smaller sort, which has 
its hack spangled with eyes; and the murragli, or the pea¬ 
cock, which lias a magnificent plumage of a light golden 
hue. 

Penang is cheaply and plentifully supplied with fish. 
Besides the porpoise and skate. Low has enumerated fourteen 
species of fish which are considered as poisonous or unwhole¬ 
some, and fifty others which arc eaten. A small species of 
whale frequents the strait between Penang and tliQuro- 
vincc at intervals. Fishing-stakes afford nearly ert&rasive 
employment to numbers of Chinese and Malays. There are 
eighteen species of crabs, oysters, and otho* shell-fish. A 
species of sea-turtle, the liog-billed, is frequent in some 
places, and auother smaller kind in the rivers: the eggs of 
both species are eagerly sought after 

Gold, which is fouud in nearly all the states of the Malay 
Peninsula, does not occur within Wellesley Province. Tin 
was some years ago discovered to exist in some places, hut 
in too small a quantity to he worked. 

Inhabitants and Population .—When the English took 
possession of Penang Island (178G), they found only a few 
Malay families, mostly fishermen; hut natives from the 
neighbouring countries, as well as Chinese, and Chuliahs 
from Hindustan, soon hocked to it, and the population, in 
18.35, consisted of ten different nations. 

Population of the Island of Penang. 

Fixed:— 

Europeans and their descendents 790 
Armenians . . . ‘21 

Malays . 10,4.'; .3 

Aohinese (Sumatra) • . 350 

Battas (Sumatra) . . 501 

Chinese • • .8,751 

Chuliahs . . . 7 ,nso 

Bengalese • . . 1,322 

Siamese and Bui mans , . fi-H 

Arabs • • . 112 

Parsecs . . .50 

Native Christians . • 708 

Cuftres . . . 180 

37,844 

Fluctuating:—- 

Native military and followers, ave¬ 
raged at . . . 700 

Convicts (from Hindustan) • 1,203 

Itinerants • . . 400 

2,303 

Total v. . 40,207 

When the British acquired the coast line called Wellesley 
Province, it was very thinly inhabited; and though the 
population gradually increased, it did not exceed 5000 in¬ 
habitants in 1821. "But in this year the raja of Ligor in¬ 
vaded the neighbouring state of Kcddah, and took posses¬ 
sion of it for the king of Siam. Upon this a great part of 
the Malay population abandoned Kcddah, put themselves 
under the protection of the British, and settled in Wellesley 
Province. In 1835 the population of this country con¬ 
sisted of— 


Malays. 

# 


42,500 

Chinese 

• 


2,252 

Chuliahs 

• 


549 

Bengalese 

• 


579 

Siamese 

• 


500 

Fluctuating 

• 


500 




46,880 


Thus the population of this province has doubled nine¬ 
fold in fifteen years. It contains 293 persons on a square 
mile, and the island 310 persons. 
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George Town is built on the eastern side of the Island of 
Penang, where it projects into the strait, and contains, a 
population of 20 ,000, mostly Chines. It is the seat 
of tlm governor of tho British possession on the Strait of 
Malacca, and carries on a considerable commerce. Tho 
harbour, which lies on the south-east, of the town, is well 
sheltered, and may be entered by any kind of vessels from 
the north ; but vessels drawing more than 18 feet of water 
cannot sail through tho strait southward. It is visited by 
most of the vessels sailing from Hindustan to China, and 
likewise by vessels from China, Arabia, and Siam. There 
arc sometimes 300 vessels in tho harbour. Since the foun¬ 
dation of Singapore, it has ceased to receive the commercial 
productions of tho Indian Archipelago and tho southern 
countries of the Malay Peninsula; but it is still the princi¬ 
pal place to which tho inhabitants of the eastern coast of 
Sumatra and the countries north of Malacca bring their 
goods. These goods consist of pepper, benzoin, camphor, 
gold-dust, arcca-nuts, rice, ratans, sago, brimstone, tin,arrack, 
sugar, oil, tobacco, hirds'-nests, trepang, and ivory. In 
J 825 the value of the exports of this place was estimated 
to amount to nearly 1,000,000/., and probably it is not less at 
present. It exports to the eastern coast of Sumatra and 
the Malay countries north of Malacca, various kinds of 
piece-goods from England, Bengal, and Coromandel; cotton, 
opium, iron, steel; European coarse blue, red, and green 
cloth, and coarse cutlery. James Town is a small hut 
thriving place, about a mile from the sea on tho eastern 
plain of Penang Island, in a very fertile district. Thero uro 
no towns in Wellesley Province; hut in the northern more 
fertile and hotter cultivated districts, in some places, the 
higher parts of the low ridges are covered by continual rows 
of houses for several miles. The most extensive of these 
villages is Pinaga. 

History. —Before 1786 the island and province belonged 
to tho small kingdom of Kcddah. In the war between tho 
English and French, which terminated in 1783, the want of a 
good harbour in tho southern part of the Gulf of Bengal was 
much felt by the British, and in 178G they became desirous 
to acquire one on the eastern shores, as the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel docs not oiler such a place. The Island of Penang 
was found fit for that purpose, and it happened to bo the 
property of an Englishman, Capt. Francis Light, of a country 
ship, who had received it from the king of Kcddah as a 
marriage portion with his daughter. Capt. Light transferred 
his properly to the East India Company,and was appointed 
first governor of the island. It was at the same time agreed 
to pay G000 Spanish dollais annually to the king of Kcddah 
in consideration of his ceding tho sovereignly of the island. 
The British I Jag was hoisted on the 7th July, 1786. When 
the harbour began to be frequented by numerous vessels, 
great inconvenience and frequently loss were experienced, 
especially by the native merchants, from tho piratical vessels 
which infested the strait and took refuge in the rivers 
which enter the sea opposite the island. The Company 
was accordingly dcsirpus to get possession of this coast also, 
and as it then was nSarly uninhabited, the object was iiL- 
taiued by increasing Iho annual payment to the king of 
Kcddah to 10,000 Spanish dollars. This country, which 
then contained only 1500 inhabitants, including a very few 
Chinese, was then termed Point Wellesley, which, not being 
a very correct designation for a line of coast, was subse¬ 
quently changed to Province Wellesley. 

(Crawfurd’s Journal of an Embassy to the Court of Siam 
and Cochin China; Finlay son’s Account of the Mission to 
Siam ami Hue; Ward’s Short Sketch of the ideology qf 
Palo Penang , in ‘Asiatic Researches,’ vol. xviii.; and 
Capt. Low’s Dissertation on the Soil and Agriculture 
of Pulo Penang and Province Wellesley , Singapore, 
1836.) 

PENA'TES were Roman deities who were supposed to 
preside over families and houses. Cicero (De Nat. Dear., 
ii. 27) derives the word either from Janus, ‘ food,’ or pe, if us, 
‘innermost;’ but it appears probable that *he latter ety¬ 
mology is the more correct. \Ve learn from Festus (Penns) 
that the inner part of the temple of Vesta was called Pen us, 
which seems to he connected with penates , penetrate, and 
penetralia . The hearth of tho atrium was sacred to the 
Pouatos; and as this place was the innermost or most im¬ 
portant part of the house, it was called the Penetralia. 
There appears sometimes to have been a kind of recess i»i 
the wall, called sacrarium , in which the itnagc&tfbtthe 
| Penates were kept. (Cic. in Verr. t iv. 2 ; Dig-, mgm* 8, 
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s. 9.) Every master of a family Mas tho priest to the Pe- ] 
nates of his own house. j 

It is a mailer of some difficulty to determine who the 
Penates were; but there is no reason for believing that they 
were the sume in every family. Some writers liavo thought 
the Lares and Penates to be the same, and it would appear 
that the Lares were included among the Penates. The Lares 
however were of human origin, and appear to have been 
regarded by the Romans as the manes of their ancestors 
[Lakes] ; while among the Penates we find mention of the 
superior gods, as Vesta and J upitcr. (Foetus, s. v. Her - 
ecus.) 

There were also public Penates, who were supposed to 
have been brought by iEncas from Troy. They were repre¬ 
sented as two young men with spears in their hands, and 
the temple or chapel in which they were worshipped was not 
far from the temple of Vesta. (Dionys., i. 6$; Cic., De 
AW. Dmr ii. 27; Liv., xlv. 10.) 

The modern Genoese retain the custom of keeping house¬ 
hold gods like the antient Romans. There is no house 
without its Lararium, and tho Penates are conspicuous in 
every shop, indeed perhaps more so than in any other part 
of 1 taly. (Communication from Can hi, 1839.) 

(Hartung, Die Religion tier Rimer , p. 71-81.) 

PENCIL, the name* given to the small brushes used by 
artists, whether made of hog's bristles, camel hair, litch, or 
sable. The larger brushes are sometimes set in a tin tube, 
and the smaller in quills of' different sizes. The hairs of a 
well-made brush should, when wetted, terminate in a fine 
point. 

The well-known black-lead pencil is made by cutting 
• Cumberland lead,* or plumbago, into thin plates with a 
saw, and again into strips as wide as the plate is thick. 
These strips are then laid in a groove in a piece of cedar, 
upon which is glued another and thinner piece: the whole 
is afterwards rounded by a plane adapted to that purpose. 
Pencils arc commonly marked with ceriain letters to denote 
the quality of the lead, as il for hard, 15 for black, M for 
medium, and so on. 

Other pencils are made of bluck and coloured chalks for 
drawing, and arc much more convenient than tlio port¬ 
crayon. 

The ever-pointed pencil is an instrument so simple and 
so well known as to require little description. The point, 
or nozzle, is made hollow to receive a small cylindrical piece 
of black-lead, about three-quarters of an inch long, which 
cannot puss through the lower end without some little 
force. Within the case is u screw or worm, which, if the 
ease he turned round by one baud while the point of the 
pencil is held by the othtr, causes a wire or mandril 
about tho same size as the lead, to advance or retire 
When a fresh lead is put into the point, the case must h 
turned round towards the left until the mandril is drawn ■ 
up as far as possible. Tho point containing the lead is then 
to be screwed on to the case; and the case being turned 
gently to the right hand, the lead must be forced forward 
until it can just be seen at the point. These leads are 
made of different degrees and sizes, and the cases are 
marked accordingly. The leads are manufactured in tho 
following manner- After the plumbago is cut into square 
strips of tho same diameter as, or a little greater than, the 
lead required, they are passed successively through three 
ruby holes, each smaller than the preceding. By this means 
they are rendered perfectly round and smooth, so as to offer 
no impediment to tho working of the pencil. Most cases are 
made with a reservoir at the top, in which a supply of five j 
or six leads may be carried. , 

PENCIL, a term of optics, and sometimes of geometry. 
A pencil of rays is a collection of rays which converge to 
or diverge from the same point; and a pencil of lines is a 
number of lines which meet in one point. 

BENDENNIS CASTLE. [Falmouth.] 

PENDENT, or PENDANT, in Gothic architecture, an 
ornamental mats of stone, hanging down or descending from 
the intersections of a groipod vaulting. Pendents, no doubt, 
originated in bosses, of which they maybe considered an 
enlargement, and may lie described as being of a corbel or 
bracket shape. They arc almost peculiar to the later florid 
English or Tudor style, in roofs of fan-work tracery, of which 
they are highly beautiful* features, admitting of great va¬ 
riety of design. The roofs of King’s College Chapel, Cam- 
brida^St. George’s, Windsor, and Henry VII.’s Chapel 
are (||*examples of the effect of pendents. Carved pen- 


lents of a different kind were frequently employed for the 
nrichinent of timber-roofs, but aro not similarly applied, 
icing suspended, not from the centre of the roof, but at the 
xtreinities of tho hammer-beams, from which the ribs of 
ivood-work forming the arches of the roof spring. Of this 
kind is the roof of the hall of Elth&m Palace. 

PENDENTIVE, though often inaccurately used as 
synonymous with pendent, has quite a different meaning, of 
which however hardly any explanation is to be met with in 
any English architectural works, nor is it indeed very easy 
lO describe the thing itself intelligibly Without the aid of 
Irawings. Strictly speaking, pendentives are the spandrels 
or triangular spacos between the arches or arch-headed 
walls, as the case may be, supporting a dome, which is con¬ 
tinued down to the springing of such arches; consequently, 
where the dome rises from the cornice of a cylinder* of the 
same diameter (as in the Pantheon at Rome), there are no 
pendentives, although there may happen to* be arches in tho 
cylindrical or polygonal circumference beneath the cornice. 
In such case the spandrels, or spaces between the arches, 
are very improperly called pendentives, notwithstanding 
that they sometimes are so, pendentives being those por¬ 
tions of the inner surface of a dome where the latter is in¬ 
tersected by vertical planes, whether produced by voids or 
solids. The dome of tho hall or principal office of the Lon¬ 
don and Westminster bank is a pendentive one. 

PE'NDULUM, Clock and Compensated . The sensible 
equality of the oscillations of a weight suspended by a 
string or wire was first applied as a regulator to a clock 
by Huvghcns about 1657. The successive improvements 
in the" escapement, which sustains the motion of the 
pendulum and records its vibrations, and those in tho 
pendulum itself, which secure a perfect equality in the 
duration of each oscillation, liavo finally produced the 
astronomical clock, the most accurate machine which man 
has hitherto constructed, and one of tho most essential in¬ 
struments in a modern observatory. For tho construction of a 
dock and of its escapement, see Horology. We shall 
suppose that the dead-beat, or Graham's escapement, is that 
adopted, as it is undoubtedly the best of those yet discovered. 
The pendulum attached to ordinary clocks requires no de 
scription. The way in which motion is communicated to it 
is as follows:—The pallets PQ [‘Dead-Beat Escapement/ 
Horology, p. 302] have motion on an arbor which passes 
through p, and has its pivots resting in holes in the 
clock-frame. A slender bar or wire, called the crutch , is 
attached to this arbor, anil a notched piece projecting out¬ 
wards and backwards from the crutch clasps the rod of the 
pendulum. The peudulum is hung from a cock at the 
back of the frame, and moves with the crutch. The clasp 
of the pendulum by the crutch should neither he very close 
nor very loose, and the axis of motion of the pendulum 
should he exactly in the continuation of the arbor of the 
crutch. The clock-frame itself must be firmly fixed, for 
any shake or looseness of the support of the pendulum will 
alter its time of oscillation: the boh should be heavy, the 
arc of vibration small; and when good performance is re¬ 
quired, the rod should be of deal, well varnished or gilt. 
Iron-wire makes the next best rod, and brass the worst. 
Whenever a brass rod is used for ail ordinary clock pendu¬ 
lum, the maker is not master of his craft, or thinks little of 
his customer’s knowledge. The errors arising from changes 
of temperature when deal, steel-wire, and brass are used, 
are as 1, 3, and 5. It must however be remembered, that un¬ 
less the deal rod pendulum be coated over, so as to be imper¬ 
vious to moisture, it will be liable to small errors arising 
I from that cause. A range of 50° will not alter the rate of a 
; clock with a white deal pendulum more than 5* a day, if 
Capt. K&ter’s value of the expansion of deal be correct. 

In a well-made clock, the error arising from expansion from 
temperature is the most considerable, and is that which must 
be guarded against. Before explaining more accurate and 
costly contrivances, it will be well to point out one recom¬ 
mended by Mr. Francis Baily. {Mem, Astron . Soc. t vol. i.. 
p. 381.) Take a cylinder of lead about 14 inches long, and 
pierced through its axis, as a bead, with a hole large enough 
to admit freely the rod of a wooden pendulum. Tiffs hollow 
cylinder rests on a nut which works on a screw in the 
continuation of the rod below. The rod itself, from the 
centre of motion to the nut, will be about 46*0 inches. A* 
it is easier to cut the cylinder shorter than to lengthen it, 
and as the expaiifllon of the spring is not allowed for, and 
that of the wood is somewhat uncertain, it will be better to 
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make the leaden cylinder an inch longer for a first trial; but 
even if the pendulum should turn out to bo under compen¬ 
sated, an additional ring of lead may* bo added, above or 
below, of the thickness required. A lenticular form may 
be given to the weight, provided the proper length be pre¬ 
served, and this will be an improvement, as it diminishes 
the resistance of the air, and the error which arises from 
the inertia of the air carried by the pendulum. 

To the best clocks, either the gridiron pendulum of Har¬ 
rison is applied (which was once chictly used in England, 
ami is still in repute abroad), or the mercurial pendulum of 
Graham, which is now employed by most makers in this 
country. 
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The above figure is not exactly the pendulum ns composed 
by Harrison, but according to bis principle. The steel rods 
1 and 5 are pinned into two brass cross-pieces, Ao, Hfi. The 
zinc rods 2 and dure pinned below into H/>, and carry a cross¬ 
piece above, into which the sled rod is pinned. Rod 3 
passes Jr eel)/ through a round hole in Mb (this is shown by 
dotted lilies), and is tapped into a screw below; tin? bob* 
rests upon the nut, which works oil the screw. The steel 
rods 1 and 5 expand downwards, the zinc rods 2 and 1 ex¬ 
pand upwards, and the steel rod 3 downwards; and it is 
possible so to adjust their lengths (the expansion of zinc 
being more than double that of steel) that the efleets of 
the expansion downwards and upwards shall have no effect 
on the length of the pendulum or time of oscillation. 

Harrison used brass instead of zinc for the upward ex¬ 
pansion : and in order to produce a perfect compensation, was 
forced to use four more rods, a second pair of brass to ex¬ 
pand upwards, and another pair of steel to expand downwards: 
nine in all. The foreign art ists use zinc, which requires only 
five bars, less workmanship, and only one nice fitting. Zinc 
is objectionable as being a weak metal, and it is said by some 
persons to expand by jumps, which seems not very probable 
unless much exposed. The great object ion to the gridiron pen¬ 
dulum is that the astronomer, if he He no workman, must rely 
upon the artist for perfect compensation (and this is perhaps 
never achieved); and again, if from rust or bad fitting the 
slipping parts should bind, the action will necessarily he 
by bounds and irregular. After the clock-maker has done 
bis best, a year’s experience will point out the error in the 
compensation, which can l>e easily remedied, if the fault be 
over-compensation, by cutting the zinc rods shorter. All 
the fixed parts should then be secured as firmly as possible 
by steady pins, as any attempt to reserve a power of further 
adjustment would be too dearly purchased by a ricketty 


frame. One or two flat brass horizontal bands are attached 
to I and 5 to keep the zinc rods in their places. Tiiesp 
bands should not squeeze the zinc, and but jusi press against 
them with the spring of the metal. (Harrison is haul, by 
Short (Phil. Ivans. , vol. 4/, p. 517), to have him* uted his 
pendulum about 1725.) 

In Graham’s pendulum, a glass jar, 
partly filled with mercury, is sup¬ 
ported in a sort of steel stirrup. The 
pendulum rod passes through the top 
of the stirrup, and is held by u nut 
and adjusting screw at 1>. The 
height of the mercury in the jar is 
about fi-7 inches; but this will vnry 
somewhat with llie diameter of the 
jar, the substance of the rod and 
frame, and perhaps the \ariable ex¬ 
pansion of the steel rod. The compen¬ 
sation enn he altered, and finally per¬ 
fected, by the astronomer. This 
quality, and the absence of any nice 
tilling or slipping parts, give Gra¬ 
ham’s construction a very decided su 
periorily over Harrison’s, especially 
for a clock which is not to be 
moved from place to place. These 
mercurial pendulums are generally 
constructed in a more expensive man¬ 
ner than is necessary. The vertical 
rods may all be? made of stout steel 
wire, and the base and top of tlm 
stirrup of brass. T\Ir. llaily, in his 
valuable memoir above referred to, 
very justly recommends that I ho 
thread of the regulating screw should 
be deeper and coarser than il is usu¬ 
ally made, and bo tapped on a stouter 
cylinder. Graham's pendulum is de¬ 
scribed by himself. (Phil. Trans ., 
vol. 3-1, p. to.) it was invented in 
1722. There are many ways of com¬ 
pensating a pendulum for the effects 
of temperature, some of which are 
very ingenious, and others very simple. 

Those above described will ,-uflice for 
an explanation of the principle; they 
are tin? most usual, the most ea\\ of 
execution, and most exact in their 
operation. 

If an escapement could be contrived which gave i!; im¬ 
pulse to the pendulum at the middle point of its ubralioti, 
and was wholly drhtrhrd from it. at all other times, ■ udi an 
escapement would be perfect; and escapements are almost 
to be considered good or had as they approach this diame¬ 
ter. Hut in those which at present cxid, time and dill and 
thickening of the oil not only affect the amount, of the im¬ 
pulse, which is compaiatively of slight moment, but tins 
continuing action of the teeth on the pallets is also irregu¬ 
lar. The space through which the pendulum swings, or 
arc of vibration , is thus liable* to variation, which again 
produces a change in the time in which each oscillation is 
performed, that is, if the pendulum he supposed to oscillate 
round a fixed axis. This inequality was more apparent ill 
the early clocks, where the pendulum was light and I lie* arc. 
of vibration very large, than in those of m> lorn const, no¬ 
tion, where the pendulum is heavy and t he arc small. Iluy- 
ghens proposed a most ingenious remedy, viz. that the upper 
part of the pendulum, which he made of two par;..lei strings, 
should wrap and unwrap on two cheeks, which being shaped 
as cycloids, caused the bob itself to describe a cycloid. Now 
it is a properly of this curve that all arcs arc described in 
the same time, so that lluyghens’s construction was a 
perfect remedy of the error mentioned. It is said by all 
later writers on the subject that the remedy is worse* than 
the disease; and it is possible enough .that something hl r e 
sticking between the flexible top and the cycloidal check 
may take place at the critical point, ?>. just when the pen¬ 
dulum has arrived at the enn of its swing, and is pausing 
for its return; and that there may be a difficulty m 
making and setting the cheeks so truly as to ad c.u 
the pendulum in every part of its swinu r - A second 
objection alleged against Iluyghens’s cheeks'—that,)as 
the pendulum cannot bo considered to bo a heavy point 
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suspended by a rod without weight, the centre of oscillation 
sjiifts downwards as the flexible portion of the top wraps on 
the cheek—might be easily got over by making the cheeks 
not truly cycloidal, but of such a form that the centre of oscil¬ 
lation of the compound pendulum shall oscillate in a cycloid, 
which would bo easy .enough when the form of the pendu¬ 
lum was given. In truth this is a matter of. mere spe¬ 
culation in astronomical clocks, for there is a much easier 
way of producing sensible isochronisrn in them, which we 
will describe; but wo suspect that the cycloidal cheeks 
might still be used advantageously in clocks which re¬ 
semble Iluyghcns's, as the Dutch clocks which are in com¬ 
mon use. 

Instead of suspending the pendulum by a perfectly flexible 
string, or on a knife-edge, when the motion must be in a 
circle, t he top of the rod ends in a flat spring. (See the fore¬ 
going figures, where the spring is seen in front, liko a fine 
line, at the top of each pendulum.) This produces two 
effects upon the time of oscillation: first, by retarding the 
motion of the pendulum in its rise and accelerating 
its fall, the spring shortens the time of vibration, and the 
more the stronger it is; but as its action at cucli point is 
nearly proportional to the degree in which it is bent, that 
is, as the arc of vibration reckoned from the position of rest, 
this action will have no tendency to alter the isochronisrn of 
unequal arcs. The bending of the spring has however a 
second effect, that of causing the boh of the pendulum to 
loscribo a curve which is not circular, hut which falls within 
a circle; and this, by proportioning the strength of the 
spiing to the weight of the pendulum, may be made to ap¬ 
proach to Iluyghcns’s cycloid, or to that modification of it 
which we have described, it is possible to select a spring 
of such strength as shall completely satisfy this condition, 
at least within the necessary limits, that is, for such varia¬ 
tions in the moving power as arise from dirt, thickened oil, 
and wear in the works. 

Mr. Frodsham has lately published the results of e;rpe 
runouts on the vibrations of pendulums with different sus¬ 
pending springs , which are deserving of attention. He 
found that a spring of a particular strength rendered the 
oscillations of a pendulum of a certain weight isochronous, 
and that a considerable alteration in the length of the spring 
did not affect this quality of isochronism. This we should 
explain by supposing thu lower part of the spring not to 
have acted when it was longest, but to have always 
preserved its rectilinear form. In no case does Mr. Frod- 
sliarn seem to have found a spring which caused the clock 
to gain in the larger arcs, which, on the information of 
other makers, and on theoretical grounds, we consider pos¬ 
sible. With a spring stiffer than that which was isochro¬ 
nous, Mr. Frodsham found that using as effective lengths 
007, 0*(»f», and 0‘50 of an inch, the change of rate produced 
by using 41b. loz. as the weight, instead of 2ll>. 2oz., was 
to give the clock a losing rate of 3'7* t 2*6% and 3 5* respec¬ 
tively. The law is not apparent, and it would seen: 
that, even with this spring, shortening the spring had ru 
sensible effect. Another remark of Mr. Frodshnm’s, wliicl 
is very valuable if it is confirmed by extended trials, is, 
that the spring which produces isochronism is also the 
spring with which the pendulum, unattached to any clock, 
will keep up its motion for the longest time. It seems to 
us probable that this latter quality will belong to the 
weakest spring which preserves its full elasticity under 
the pull of the hob; for if the elasticity were perfect 
the only cause of loss of motion would he the re¬ 
sistance "of the air, which is not sensibly altered by th 
effect of the spring. However this may he, the subject i* 
well worth further consideration. Notwithstanding the 
care bestowed by Mr. Frodsham, it is diflicult to conduct 
inquiries of such nicety with an uncompensated pendulum. 
It will also be necessary, as we shall now point out, to attend 
to the state of the barometer when the experiments tire in 
progress. For when the effect of the air upon the time of 
oscillation of a pendulum is examined, it will he found 
that the resistance of the air has no influence except the 
indirect one of shortening the arc of vibration, that is, of 
tending to make the dock gain, if the boh move in a circu¬ 
lar arc. The buoyancy of tiu; air acts more immediately, for 
it diminishes th c weight of the pendulum, and leaves the i?i- 
i.rua unaltered, and therefore diminishes the accelerating 
force. Hence a greater density in the air acts as a diminu¬ 
tion in the force of gravity, i.e . makes the clock go slower. 
Thl effect is greater indeed than was at one time antici¬ 


pated ; for, as was remarked by Du Buat fifty years ago, and 
is has been recently shown by Bessel, the pendulum must 
bo considered to include in its inertia a small wrapper of 
air which is involved in it or accompanies it in its course. 
(See a very elaborate and valuable memoir by Mr. Bailv, 
‘On the Correction of a Pendulum for the Reduction to a 
Vacuum,’ Phil. Trans., 1832, p. 31)0.) This latter portion of 
the effect of the air depends on the form of the pendulum, 
and possibly may eveu be affected by the polish of its sur¬ 
face, Now the density of the air is proportional directly 
to the pressure of the atmosphere shown by the baro¬ 
meter, and inversely to the temperature, which is known 
from the thermometer. The latter portion might be prac¬ 
tically included in the general compensation for tempera¬ 
ture, but the former requires either a specific and peculiar 
compensation, or may be determined as a residual quantity, 
and tabulated for each clock w ith the mean height of the 
barometer for the period required. There is an investiga¬ 
tion of the effect of atmospheric pressure on the rate of a 
transit clock at the Armagh observatory, in the Mem. Ast. 
Soe., vol. v., p. 1 2c. The author, Dr. Robinson, assumes 
that the variations of a clock from a constant rate are 
expressed by the sum of two terms, one depending on the 
temperature, the other on the pressure of the atmosphere 
shown by the barometer. The isochronism of the spring 
is supposed, or that the effect of any change in the arc (hi¬ 
pending on the above two causes is already expressed in the 
terms. When the error in the compensation for tempera¬ 
ture is determined, this can readily be rectified by altering 
the quantity of mercury in the jar. The compensation for the 
variation of atmospheric pressure was made by attaching 
small barometers to the pendulum rod, but we believe 
this ingenious idea was not attended with any practical be¬ 
nefit. It would perhaps be possible so to balance some of 
these contending principles as to obtain a performance 
nearly perfect; thus an arc of vibration might, he selected in 
which the increased density of the air, by reducing the arc, 
might accelerate the time of an oscillation as much as the 
increased buoyancy and inertia would retard it, or so nearly 
so, that the remaining difference might he completely an¬ 
nihilated by a proper selection of the pendulum spring. 
But even if this should he effected, and we see no obstacle 
to it except the time and trouble it would require, any 
change of the moving power, or of the action of the escape¬ 
ment, would alter the arc ancl derange the equilibrium. As 
the effect of lime is generally to produce a falling off in the 
arc, a small addition to the clock weight might he made 
from time to time, so as to bring hack the pendulum to its 
primitive arc, until the clock is cleaned, and its action re¬ 
stored that way. Wo shall conclude this long disquisition 
(which we propose for consideration until decisive experi¬ 
ments are made) by a piece of advice which we can war¬ 
rant. Where the clock is much exposed to variations of 
temperntlire, enclose it in a second covering or closet. This 
will protect it from injury, and moreover will very much 
regularise the rude transitions of temperature to which 
docks are in this climate liable. It is not improbable that 
the parts of a clock, and of its pendulum, if much exposed, 
may take their temperature at different times, and if so, 
the compensating principle is not brought into action, hut 
must act irregularly. 

It has already been said that a clock, to go steadily, should 
be securely fixed. The common inode is to fasten the case 
by strong bolts, under the rising hoard and again about 
as low as the pendulum hob, to a stone pillar or through 
a wall. The pendulum is generally suspended from a 
cock on the hack of the frame, but it may ho supported 
on a triangle standing on the rising boasad, or even from 
the hack of the case, but there is then a fear that the axis 
of motion may not be in the axis of the pallets, or may not 
keep so. The clock being fixed, the first step is to put it 
into beat , i.e . to make the heats follow at equal intervals. 
The clock-maker does this in common clocks by bending 
the crutch, hut when the discrepancy is not great, any one 
may produce the desired equality by tilting the frame a 
little; in table desks there arc generally Ibotscrews for the 
purpose, or if not, the feet may be propped by pieces of 
wood, card, &c. In astronomical clocks, the angle which 
the crutch makes with the pallets admits of a small ad¬ 
justment by two screws, which act on opposite sides of the 
crutch, and the operation is performed as follows*—Make 
the beats nearly correct by e5r, and by touching the screws* 
note which screw belongs to the longer leg. Then by 
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softly deadening tho pendulum as it rises, make it just not 
escape on one side. By very gentle pushes cause it to es¬ 
cape on that side, and see whether it escapes on the other; 
if it does not, one screw must be screwed up and the other 
released. After a few trials and errors it will be found that 
when the pendulum just escapes on either side, it will just 
escape oil the other, and if there be a very small inequality 
indeed, a little tightening of one of tho crutch screws will 
complete the adjustment. Tho pendulum should then be 
brought to rest, and tho zero of the plate oil which the arc 
of vibration is read off, be fixed just behind the pointer of 
the pendulum, shown at C. 

To bring a clock to time, first make it nearly right by the 
adjusting screw 1), but let it have a losing rate, which must 
be determined by observation after the interval of one or 
move days. Suppose it is losing 3 M a day. Put a weight, 
which has been carefully ascertained, say ‘200 grains, upon 
the plate which covers the jar (K*» in the mercurial pendu¬ 
lum, in the gridiron pendulum anywhere near Tib), and find 
the fresh rate of the clock by observation. Let it now gain 
10 s a day. Then, as 200 grains cause a gain of 13 s a day, 
15*1 grains will alter it l* per day, and replacing the 200 
grains with a weight of ‘10*2 grains will bring the clock to 
time. In an observatory it is always desirable that a clock 
should have a small losing rate, and he slow rather than 
fast, (the corrections for clock error and (dock rate are then 
additive), so that it would he better to add a smaller weight 
than dO grains; and in any case it is more safe to destroy 
the rale by two operations, especially if the preceding rates 
were not very carefully determined. 

The final adjustment of the compensation can he host ac¬ 
complished when the clock has gone several months, and 
when the gain or loss in two of the wannest months in th 
vear is compared with the gain or loss in two of the coldest. 
Suppose the mmn temperature in the summer months of 
trial to he 3U U higher than in the winter months, and that 
the clock loses Is more in summer than wittier ; it is there¬ 
fore under-cnmjunisaled , and requires more mercury. Add 
1 lh. of mercury, and bring it to a close rate exactly as be¬ 
fore ; and now'let it he rwr-conipensated, so that ail in¬ 
crease of 21° in the temperature causes it to gain (K 1 per 
day, which, by simple proportion is the same as a gain of 
0 s, a by 30° of temperature. Hence it is clear that as 1 11 
of mere.ury causes an alteration of 1 s *n in the variation duo 
to temperature, if a third of a pound he withdrawn the | 
compensation will be nearly correct. A second trial wi" 
perfect the compensation, which should never he after¬ 
wards disturbed. 

Length nf Simple and Invariable Pendulum .—The cqua- , 
lity of the oscillations of a weight suspended by a line is I 
said to have been used by lbn Ju^iis, a.d. 1100, and by tho 
Arabian astronomers, for the subdivision of portions of lime. 
(Young, Nat. Phil., vol. i., p. 596.) This property of the 
pendulum was remarked by Galileo when a student at 
Pisa, by observing the vibrations of a lamp swinging from 
the roof of the cathedral, and was by him proposed in a 
medical instrument for observations on tho pulse. (Drink- 
water, Life of (Jalileo , p. 5.) The simple pendulum was 
much used as an astronomical instrument (called jerven- 
diculum in the older writers) before it was adapted by 
Jluyghens to the clock. Mouton {Observationsa Dxame - 
Ivor urn Solis at Lunas , Lugd., 1070) applied the vibrations 
of the simple pendulum successfully to measure the time in 
which the sun and moon describe their respective diameters, 
and in the Appendix, p. '127, proposes his nova mensura - 
gpometnearum idea, i.e. a decimal system of measures 

ed on the value of a minute in Ricciolfs length of a de¬ 
le. This is liis miliare , the thousandth part of which he 
Sills a virga; and then finds by experiment that the virga, 
^Evhiclt, according to Riccioli, is 5 ft. 4*303 in. Bolognese 
measure, is the length of a simple pendulum which makes 
1202 oscillations in half an hour. 

Tn 1071 Pieart was seut to determine the position of 
Tycho Brahe’s observatory at Urambourg. lie took this 
opportunity of swinging the pendulum, and found the 
length of the seconds pendulum 3 ft. 0 in. 1. Paris mea¬ 
sure, exactly the same as ho had previously found it to he at 
Paris, and subsequently at Cette, on the south coast of 
France. Roomer obtained the same result at London, and 
these erroneous measures of Pieart, the first aslionomical 
observer of his day, were for a long time cited as objections 
to the theory of gravitation. 

In 1672 Richer was sent to Cayenne (about 4• W N. 


lat.) to make a course of observations, and among the rest to 
observe the length of the seconds pendulum. 11 is words 
ate. L une (les plus considerables observations quo i*ay 
fuites, est celle do la longueur du pcndule a soeondes do 
temps, luquello best trouvee plus com to on Caiotiue qu’4 
Paris: car la nicsmo inesure qui avoit estc: marquee on ee 
lieu-la sur une verge du for, suivanl la longueur qui sVstoit 
trouvee neeessaire pour fair un pcndule a secondes do temps, 
ayant estc npporlco en France, et compare** avee cello do 
Paris, lour difference a estc trouvee d’uue ligue et un quart, 
dont celle de CuVcnne est ntoindre quo cello de I arts 
quelle est de 3 pieds s? liqncs. Cette observation a isle 
m’lerce pendant dix mois entiers, on il no sest point passe 
de setnaine qu'elle n’ait estc faite plusieurs fois avec heau- 
coup do soin. Los vibrations du pcndule simple dont on so 
servoit, esloient fort potites et duroieut fort sonsibles jus- 
ques a cinqiiunlo-dcux minutes de temps, ct out estc coin- 
parees a cellos dTtno horloge tros oxrcllonte, dont los vibra¬ 
tions marquoieut los soeondes de temps.* ( Recueil tbs 

Observations Jades en plusieurs I'tojages par nrdre de sa 
Majeste ,* p. 00, Paris, 1093.) We have cited tins passage tex- 
tuuily, not only on account of its importance, hut because it 
is generally merely stated that Richer’* clock, which was 
rogilfated on Paris time, lost more than two minutes at 
Cayenne. This misrepresent* the evidence of the experi¬ 
ment, and moreover leaves room to suppose that Richer 
made a chance discovery, whereas the determination of the 
length of the pendulum was one of the special objects of his 
mission (see p. 2). Neither Pieart. nor Richer gives any 
details of his modus operandi. 

In 1073 lluyghens published his 'Horologium Oscillalo- 
rium,* perhaps tiie most remarkable maiheinatico-mechanical 
work which preceded Newton’s * Principiu.’ lie therein ex¬ 
plains the isovhranism of oscillations in a cycloid, and tho me¬ 
chanical means of making the pendulum swing in a cycloid. 
He gives theorems for finding the centre of oscillation of 
several figures, and theiice the length of the simple pondu- 
| lum, corresponding to a compound pendulum of certain 
1 forms; and in propositions 1!) and 20 (p. 124-5) proves that 
when the body is the same, the distance* of tho axes of sus¬ 
pension from the centre of gravity are reciprocally as tin: dis¬ 
tances of the cent re of gravity from the respective centres 
of oscillation, and that the point of suspension ami centre 
of oscillation are convertible. His proposition 2 5 (p. 161) is 
on the mode of fixing a universal and perpetual measure, 
which lie proposes should he the third part of a second 
pendulum, and names a horary foot. 

Newton, in his ‘ Principia,' lib. i., s. 10, investi.tales tho 
oscillations of a body in a cycloid, or in any other curve ; lib. 
ii., s. 0, he considers the elVeets of a resisting medium on a 
pendulous body; and lib. iii., prop. 19, lie determines the 
figure of the earth, supposing il to he lluid and of uniform 
density, to he a spheroid of whi'di the equatorial and polar 
diameters arc as 220 : 229. In prop. 20 lie computes the 
lengths of the seconds pendulum and of the degrees of the 
| meridian, which are required on tin.: foregoing suppositi ms ; 
and he remarks, '(^iiod iiiequalilas dmmetrorum terra: fa- 
cilius et certius pur experimenla pcmlulorum depreliendi 
possit quam per arcus geograpluce unmsuralos in mendiano. 1 
In the following pages is an analysis of the lengths of the 
pendulum which had come to liis knowledge. 

We have not been able to find any account by Graham 
himself of two very capital improvements which he seems to 
have introduced into pendulum experiments. The first is 
a clock, in which ‘ he carefully contrived that its pendulum 
might at pleasure he reduced to the same length whenever 
there should he occasion to remove tiie clock Irom one place 
and set it up in another.’ (Bradley’s * Aecour'. of the going 
of a Clock by Graham, in Loudon, and at Black River, ( 
Jamaica,' PhrL Trans., vol. xxxviii., p. 3o^.> Probably tlii-* 
was done by drawing the spring through a clip to a given 
mark; for in another description of a similar clock it is said 
the suspending spring was broken. We do not 1 mover 
see need for any adjustment in this respect, if the spring be 
pinned into the rod and into its upper axis. The pendulum 
was not compensated, hut a thermometer was enclosed in tho 
clock, and as the rate in different temperatures at. the same 
place had been determined, the reduction to a normal tempera¬ 
ture was easy. Clock* of this kind were supplied to the l 4 rencli 
expeditions for measuring arcs of the meridian in Lapland 
and Peru. For this latter expedition Graham supplied Gudin 
with a detached pendulum, which Godin thus describes • 
• This volume contaius Picarl’s gLfccrv.itiuiu, as well as Riciicv’s#. 
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*Ce pcndule ost compose en general d’un flldecuivre,d’une 
boule do mOme mature & un de ses bouts, et d'une piece 
d acier tailUta en couteau & l’autre bout, qui est celui de 
suspension: ce couteau^porte sur deux montants d’acier en 
deux points qui designent 1‘axe du mouvement du pendule.* 
(Acad. Hot/. des Sciences , 1735, p. 507.) He says its 
motion was sensible for eighteen hours. It seems that this 
pendulum, the vibrations of which were to be counted by a 
clock, was also intended to measure the actual length of 
the pendulum. Messrs. Bouguer and La Condamine both 
had detached pendulums made after Graham's idea. Bou- 
guer (same voltimo, p. 526) describes this pendulum as an in¬ 
vention of iiis own; LaCoudaminof Jonmi/ du Voyage, p. 143) 
is more open, and says he took the idea from a copy which 
Hugo made after Graham’s. This is almost exactly Kater’s 
invariable pendulum. Mairan’s measurement of the length 
of tin! seconds pendulum (Acad. Hoy. des Sciences , 1735, 
p. 153) is a good si »cimen of the old method of mea¬ 
suring the length of .l e pendulum: and the measures of 
Godin. Bouguer, and La Condamine, in the same volume, 
aro worthy of notice. For references to various pendulum 
experiments, see Lula n do, Astronomic , 3rd edit., s. 2710, 
et set/. 

In the first volume of the * Transactions of the Society of 
Arts.’ p. 238, Mr. Hatton proposed, as a mode of fixing a 
permanent standard of length, to suspend a weight from a 
line hair to a clip in an upright bar, sliding up and down in 
a vertical frame. The hair passed through a fixed clip. 
The weight was to he swung, and the vibrations counted, 
in two positions of the bar, and from the difference in the 
times of vibration and the space through which the bar was 


ference to diameter l; the measure of gravity, g, hein* 
twice the space through which a body would fall freely 
in I s , or, what is tho same thing, the space through which a 
body would move in l», with the velocity which it acquires 
in falling freely for 1». 

Hence, if / be the length of the simplfc seconds pendu¬ 
lum, g = ir* l ; therefore g is known when l can be mea¬ 
sured. Tho process thorefore of finding the effective force 
of gravity at any place is reduced to finding the length of 
the simple pendulum which vibrates seconds. 

The French astronomers, in their great survey of the arc 
of the meridian, determined the absolute length of the pen¬ 
dulum at different stations between Dunkerque and Formeu- 
tera, and also in the continuation to Unst in the Shetland 
Isles, which is included in the English Trigonometrical 
Survey. It is however an operation of great delicacy, and 
when only the variation of gravity between different places 
is required, as is the case in researches into the figure of 
the earth, the observation may be more easily performed by 
swinging the same pendulum in different places, and ascer¬ 
taining ihe number of vibrations which it makes in a day. 
Thus if n and n! be tho number of vibrations made in a day 
by the same pendulum l, at two different places at which 
the forces of gravity are# and g\ and the duration of one 
vibration at each place be t and t 1 , then since the time of 
one vibration = a day divided by the number of vibrations, 
we shall have 



or # : n* : n n . 


moved, the length of the seconds pendulum was to be com¬ 
puted. 

In 1787 Mr. John Whitehurst published ‘An attempt 
towards obtaining invariable Measures of Length,’ &c., 
which is remarkable for its ingenuity. He suspended a 
leaden ball with a flat steel wire in front of a straight up¬ 
right frame, the wire being long enough to make forty-two 
oscillations in a minute. A chick with dead-beat escape¬ 
ment and a dip to hold the wire was slid lip and down the 
frame, and secured and ad justable at two points where the 
clip made the free oscillations respectively forty-two and 
eighty-four in a minute. The crutch of the clock, being 
continued upwards in a screw, carried a weight, by moving 
which iho oscillations of the crutch alone could be regulated 
to forty-two and eighty-four oscillations, and therefore would 
not interfere with the free oscillation of the ball and wire, 
hut only keep up their motion. The going weight of the 
clock was in each case such as sustained an oscillation of 3°. 
It. is dear that if all were properly executed, the dock- 
frame with its dip must have been shifted between tlu; two 
positions through a space equal to the difference between 
the simple pendulums which correspond to forty-two and 
eighty-four oscillations per minute. A line was drawn in 
each position along the upper edge of the clock-frame upon 
a brass rule fixed to the upright support, and this space was 
afterwards accurately measured, and the length of the 
simple seconds pendulum thence computed. Whitehurst’s 
length of the seconds pendulum is 3 ( J a 119G inches of 


Thai is, tho force of gravity varies as the square of the 
number of vibrations of a given pendulum in the same 
time, which is usually taken to he a mean solar dav. If 
therefore the number of vibrations of a pendulum in one 
(lay at a given place, London for instance, he known, and 
it is then transported to different places, and the number of 
vibrations in a day counted, a simple proportion will connect 
the forces of gravity at London and every place at which 
the observation has been made. 

If the length /' of the simple pendulum at any station be 
required from these observations, 


since n* : n f *, 

-, which gives the length of the pendulum at any 


place in terms of tho length at London, and the number of 
vibrations per diem at that place and London. 

Though it scarcely belongs to our subject, we will give 
Ihe expression by which the ellipticity of the earth is de¬ 
termined from pendulum^observatioiis. The length of the 
seconds pendulum at any latitude, X, may be supposed 
/ = A + B.sin. 51 X, where A and B are constant quantities. 
Now from all tho good observations, either of the actual 
length or the number of vibrations per day of the same 
pendulum, determine the values of A and B ; then by 
(Jlairaut’s theorem, 

the ellipticity of the earth =* *008GG8 - ^; 


Troughton’s standard, but the corrections for the buoy¬ 
ancy of the air and for temperature are not introduced. 
It is probable that he introduced greater errors than those 
ho wished to get rid of in Hatton’s method, for tho real dif¬ 
ficulty is not that of counting the vibrations, but of measur¬ 
ing tho length between the two clips, in avoiding the errors of 
temperature and the uncertainty as to the effective point of 
suspension. The principle of Hatton’s method, that of 
measuring tho difference between two pendulums, has been 
adopted, as we shall see, by Bessel. 

The foregoing account is merely a sketch of the history 
of this mechanical problem, which, in the hands of Borda, 
and move recently of Kater and Bessel, has received a more 
accurate solution. There are still anomalies and imperfec¬ 
tions in some parts of the processes which require clearing 
up, but the errors have been reduced within comparatively 
moderate limits. Before describing these experiments we 
shall give a brief account of the formula) which they re¬ 


whence tho ellipticity is found. By ellipticity is meant the 
excess of the equatorial over tho polar radius of tho earth, 
divided by the polar radius. 

The apparatus of Borda will be generally intelligible from 
the following description and perspective plate. 

The plumb-line is suspended from a knife-edge piece 
A B, and is attached belowto a cup E, which is'ground to fit 
very exactly the platina ball below. A little grease is 
rubbed on the inside of the cup, making the contact perfect 
enough to exclude the air and to suspend the ball. The 
knife-edge rests on agate planes, a, b, which arc carefully 
levelled, and the frame C D, which carries the planes, is 
fixed immoveably in a horizontal position. The plumb-line 
is in front of the comparing clock, which has a small cross 
drawn on the bob. When both are at rest, a telescope hav¬ 
ing a vertical line in the focus is placed a few feet distant, 
so that the cross, the plumb-line, and the fixed wire of tho 
telescope are all in the same right line, and all seen diSh 


quire. 

The expression which connects the time of one oscil¬ 
lation of a simple pendulum in an infinitesimal arc, with 
its length /, at a place where the force of gravity •is 

represented by is I=7r^, rr being 3*141596, or circum¬ 


5 in 

* Thin is Mr. Airy's value for -j- where m is the ratio of the centrifugal 

force at the equator to the force of gravity there. ( Encuclo]irtdia Meh-opnli- 
tana ,' Figure of the Earth,* sept. 2.) ltiot. A>tr»ni>mie, vol. 3, n<l iitioUH, p. 169, 


gives 0-0VMG;> ; the centrifugal force m being »uppo.>cil jjp of the force of gra¬ 
vity at the equator. 
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tinctly * Sueh a length is given to the plumb-lino, as that 
its oscillations shall be a little slower than those of tho 
dock. 



ttulda't. Petal alum apparatus. 

The clock is now sot. a-going, anil when it is quite steady, 
the plutimi ball is drawn a lit lit? on one side, and made to 
swing through a very small arc, one or two dogiees at the 
most. The observer then places himself at the telescope, 
and notes the exact beat of the clock when the plumb-line 
bisects the cross and coincides with the fixed wire at the 
same time: this is called a coincidence. As this observation 
seems much less definite than in Kater’s method, it is better 
to note those beats before and after the coincidence, when 
the eye cannot distinguish whether it is a coincidence or 
not, and to take the mean of the two for the true time of 
coincidence. Immediately after, the extent of the arc. 
Ihrough which the plumb-line swings is to be read oil*on a 
scale placed just behind it; the thermometers which arc 
near the pendulum must also he read off, and the height of 
the barometer. The observer now waits until this appear¬ 
ance presents itself a second time (which may be in about 
ten minutes, though the interval is quite ad libitum ), ami 
having thus established the time which elapses between the 
observations, ho may leave the apparatus for three, four, 
or live hours, when on his return the same observations 
must be repeated of coincidence, arc, temperature, ami ba¬ 
rometer, and the series is finished. We should recommend 
closing as well as commencing a series with two coincidences 
m mujorem cautelam , hut except as a check, no observa¬ 
tions are required except the first and the last. The plumb- 
line is again set in motion exactly as before, and the second, 
third, and following series observed. The rate of tho clock 
is established by astronomical observation. 

After a satisfactory number of series has been taken, the 
next object is to measure the length of the pendulum. The 
plane 1 H is raised by a fine screw until it just touches the 
bottom of the platina ball. This is an operation of great 
nicety, and must be effected by two or three trials, as the 
exact temperature of the wire at the exact moment of con¬ 
tact is required; and the presence of the observer, even for 
a short time, is.sufficient to affect a slight wire very sen¬ 
sibly. Suppose this done, the apparatus is removed or 
pushed on one side, and a bar, which has a knife-edge above 
and a sliding tongue below, is suspended in its place. The 
tongue is slid down until it touches the plane IH, and the dis¬ 
tance between the knife-edge and the bottom of the tongue 
measures the distance between the lop and bottom of the 
pendulum. This distance may be measured in several ways ; 

• ThU is not always practicable, and it would, generally speaking, be better 
to place ale iim between the cross' oa the clock-bub anil the plumb-line, an«i to 
form an image of the cross upon the plumb-line. It is desirable on many ac¬ 
count* Out the two pendulum i should not bo very near each other. 
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the French astronomers use a contrivanoo which need not 
be described here. 

One ut the gieat practical difficult ies in this species'of 
pendulum experiments seems to be the extreme and sudden 
sensibility of the plumb-line to temperature. The whole 
apparatus is enclosed in a glass cage to exclude currents of 
air, and the observor is particularly careful, after bringing 
the lower plane into contact with tho bottom of the ball, to 
absent himself until the temperature is steady, ami then to 
make the contact complete. It is another "objection that 
the different manipulations required are of great delicacy, 
and therefore not suited to every observer and every place; 
but when the utmost care and skill aro employed, the results 
appear satisfactory. 

The knife-edge, A B,by which the line and ball are sus¬ 
pended, is an ingenious contrivance, exactly similar to White- 
hurst’s synchronous crutch above described. By the upper 
screw and weight, the oscillations of the knife-edge alone 
can ho made synchronous with the oscillations of the whole 
pendulum, so that, the oscillations are just the same as if 
the knife-edge were immaterial, and the point of suspension 
exactly in the lino of its edge. The platina ball can be 
suspended from any side, and if two positions diametrically 
opposite be taken, the effect of any irregularity of shape or 
density disappears from the mean of the two results. Thero 
are several corrections to he applied to tho quantities im¬ 
mediately given by observation, before the length of tho 
simple pendulum can be concluded. The oscillations are 
made in an arc of sensible extent. Now the time of oscil¬ 
lation in an arc of A u on each ride the lowest point, is 
greater than the time in an infinitely small arc (which is 


the arc required), in the proportion of 1 + 


to 1. An 


expression which depends upon the first and hist ares of 
each series, gives the correction which is to he added to the 
number of oscillations observed. This is taken from 


a table. Between each coincidence, the plumb-line has 
made two oscillations less than tho clock, therefore sub¬ 


tracting twice the number of coincidences from the number 
of seconds elapsed between tho first and last coincidences, 
you will have the number of oscillations of the pendulum 
during a certain time shown by the clock, ifiueli of these 
numbers requires a correct ion: to the number of oscillations 
of the pendulum, mu i t he added tho correction for arc just 
mentioned ; and to the time as shown by the clock, the pro¬ 
portional part of its rate during the experiment. A sim¬ 
ple proportion will now give the number of infinitely small 
vibrations in 2-1 hours. 


Further corrections arc to be applied. The length of tho 
wire and hall during the observations must he reduced to 
the length they would have had at the temperature when 
the contact with the plane and the measurement, was made, 
and this again must be converted into the equivalent length 
when the thermometer is at the freezing-point, which is tho 
French standard temperature. The theoretical pendulum 
is supposed to swing in vacuo , and as the density of the air 
affects tho tiuic of oscillation two ways, both by diminishing 
the moving force of the pendulum and by adding* to its 
inertia by the air carried along with it, a correction is re¬ 
quired on this account, which depends upon tho huiomotor 
and thermometer, on tho specific gravity of the materials of 
the pendulum, and also on its form. 

From the dimensions and specific, gravities of the parts 
of the apparatus, the distance between the centre of oscilla¬ 
tion ami the bottom of the ball can bo computed. Hence 
the length of the simple pendulum, which oscillates in an 
infinitely small arc a certain number of turn s in a day and 
in vacuo, can he assigned, from which the umglh of the 
seconds pendulum is deduced by simple proportion. 

If the place of observation be above tho level of the sea, 
it is usual to reduce the length to what it would have been 
at the sea-level. This is a very uncertain quantity, us it 
depends upon the configuration and density of the si rata in 
and near the spot. In the earlier experiments gravity was 
supposed to vary inversely as tho square of the distance 
from the centre of the earth, and thus the attraction of the 
matter belweeu the observer and the sea-level was wholly 
neglected. Dr. Young showed that ir a table-land of ave¬ 
rage density the correction thus obtained wa* too large, and 
should be multiplied by O GG. 

•This part of the* correction due to tho air was oin.tujd in the French experi¬ 
ment* and in Captain Kater’s: see Mr. fiaiiy's memoir referred to above, und 
Aiiu 
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For a full description of Borda’s method, with instances, 
&«*., see Base du Si'jitfeme Mtirique. Decimal , vol. iii., ]). 
.it7 (Bonla’s original memoir); and again, vol. iv., p. 411 
(‘Observations from Formentora to Utisl’). 

Many modifications and improvements have been intro¬ 
duced into Captain Kater’s method of determining the 
length of the pendulum, and we must refer to his paper 
{Phil. Tran*., 1818, p. 3.1) for a minute description and 
for a plate of his apparatus. 

The principle of his method is founded on the beautiful 
dynamical theorem due to lluyghcns, which wo have already 
mentioned, namely, that the axis of suspension and centre 
of oscillation are reciprocal in the same body. Now con¬ 
ceive two wedge-formed pieces of steel (knife-edges), wiLli 
the sharp edges towards each other and parallel, to he fixed 
at right angles to a liar of any form whatsoever, and in a 
lino passing through its centre of gravity; then if the 
time of oscillation on either edge he the same, the distance 
between the knife-edges i 9 the iength of the simple pendu¬ 
lum which swings in the same time. Captain Kater, in his 
experiments, used a pendulum of an inconvenient form, the 
same nearly as in liis invariable pendulum (see cut of 
Katcr's invariable pendulum), with a second knife- 
edge below the ccntrg of the bob, and there are seve¬ 
ral doubtful points in the reductions which lie employed 
and the subsequent measurement between the edges; still 
his memoir must always he carefully perused by any future 
experimenter who wishes to make himself thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the subject. The method of observing the 
coincidences is remarkably ingenious and accurate. 

We conceive that the best form of pendulum 
for the object of measuring the actual length 
according to Katcr’s method is that adopted 
by Mr. Baily. A C is a rectangular bar, 
with one knife-edge at the end A, and 
the other at B, about l of the length from the 
same point. A should he as near the end as 
sound workmanship will allow. The liecessaiy 
verifications, namely, the parallelism of the 
knife-edges, their perpendicularity to the bar, 
and that the line which joins the knife-edges 
passes also through the centre of gravity, are all 
very simple, and there is little difficulty in ad¬ 
justing the oscillations on each knife-edge to 
synchronism.* This bar pendulum is suspended 
on agate planes in front of the clock, great care 
being taken that the support is perfectly firm 
and the agate planes horizontal. A while disc 
of a spindle shape and exactly the width of the 
bar is pasted on the clock hob, and tl.e viewing 
telescope fixed in a line with the disc and bar, 
st> that, both being at rest, the white disc is just 
covered by the bar. Captain Kater used a dia¬ 
phragm in his telescope, the sides of which were 
parallel to the bar and touched its edges; but it has been 
found more convenient to place a pair of parallel plates be¬ 
tween the bar and the disc, the sides of which are so 
adjusted as just to allow the disc on the clock hob to be seen 
between them. There is a divided scale to mark the arc of 
vibration, two or three thermometers hung at different 
heights about the pendulum bar to register the temperature, 
and a barometer for the atmospheric pressure, all which are 
to be read at the beginning and end of each series. The 
observation itself is of the simplest kind. Set the clock 
going, and when its aic is steady, give the pendulum a 
small motion, 1“ or 1 J° at the utmost. The white disc, which 
is at first wholly visible, is gradually invaded by the bar, 
till at last it is entirely covered, first one side and then the 
other disappearing/!* These times of disappearance arc to be 
noled. Almost immediately after, the while edges reappear, 
first eu one side and then on the other, and these reappear- 



• This may bo done two wav*, l’lure the knife edges A aunt Ti ait tin* dis¬ 
tance hit'll will give the pi oper interval for coincidences, o‘.)'4 inches for in¬ 
stance, A being at one oml, sind in:ik« the liar ratlher move tl»:m one-third 
longer; then the oM-ili itions on It will he slower thain tlio*e oti A. Hy lllint; 
i'jom the cud tthe-a? may be made to ngiee after two or three trials, or if the 
pendulum should In* too short, a weight may bo added ait this end, such us is 
pointed out by the black dot near (_’. 

f Mr. llaily uses two slips ot* gold-leaf pasted on a tail to his clock pendu¬ 
lum for n di-e, which sui-wors w»v well. In the experiments at. Polroath 
..., Messrs. Airy uud Whew ell hm\;i di-e of enamel ul the end of a small risl, 
w hieh was screwed iu'.o the hob and pn»,1 li«.m it. The disc coil'd lx* in* 
ebued so as to appe ir of the p.-oper hic.ntth and to vei eivo an ohiitpie illumina¬ 
tion. This put of the experiment js almost ii u*pr »:icliable, but perhaps in 
ntiire it would he safer to place the din k and pcnd'ilum at greater distance* 
rota each other, uud to gel sharp edges by interposing a leu*. 


anr.es are noted. The mean of the four gives the true 
time of coincidence. It lias been found convenient in 
practice not to make the adjustments with the highest 
degree of precision, for you arc then in doubt on which 
side the first disappearance and reappearance will take 
place; whereas if there is a very little displacement, atten¬ 
tion need only he fixed on every alternate beat, which is 
less strain on the eyo and on the mind. This displacement 
however must be trilling, otherwise, when the are be¬ 
comes small, the disappearances and reappearances 
will not take place. The reductions for the rate of the 
clock, for the arc of vibration, the temperature, the buuy- 
ancy of the air and its inertia, and the height of the plarc 
of observation above the sea-level, are all to be made as in 
Borda’s pendulum. For the details we refer to the standard 
memoirs which have been published on the subject: But 
there are two or three points which deserve more attention 
than they have generally met with. The clock is only to 
he considered as a counter of the vibrations, and to avoid 
any error arising from its irregular rate, the observations 
should be continued without intermission between two 
epochs, at each of which the error of the clock is ascer¬ 
tained by astronomical observation. If this be done, the 
only reliance upon the clock is for the short lime which 
elapses between the last coincidence of one series and the 
first of the next. It is true that this mode of observing 
requires artificial illumination, for it must he continued day 
and night. This is no disadvantage, but the contrury, for 
as the other great practical difficulty is that of ascertaining 
the exact temperature and keeping it steady, the host place 
for observation is a deep roomy vault or cellar. 

The correction for the buoyancy of the air depends on the 
.specific gravity of the pendulum; that arising from the 
dragged air, which we have called inertia, on its form. It 
is very desirable that the experiments should ho made in 
r<icf/o t and where that is difficult or impossible, as in a tra¬ 
velling apparatus, the law and quantity of the correction for 
each pendulum should have been previously experimentally 
determined in vacuo. The variation for temperature should 
he got from a comparison of sumnier and w'inter experi¬ 
ments at the same place. In addition to the height of 
the place of observation above the sea-level, a rough sur¬ 
vey should he taken of the form of the surrounding coun¬ 
try, and of the kind of strata, with the specific gravity of 
each. This is particularly necessary where the heights are 
considerable. (See Young’s remarks, ‘ Phil. Trans.,* 18111, 
p. 03.) 

Still, when every known precaution has been taken, there 
arc anomalies in the results of this, experiment which are 
not yet clearly understood. It is very difficult to make the 
edge of the knife perfectly straight, and to keep it so when 
it is fastened to the bar. There is considerable uncertainty 
in measures of distance between the reciprocal knife- 
edges ; and lastly there is no authorised standard of length 
at present existing in England in terms of which the 
distance can he expressed. The length of the simple 
pendulum which vibrates seconds in the latitude of Lon¬ 
don is not at present known with the degree of certainty* 
which the importance of the problem demands, and which 
is attainable. 

Captain Kater proposed tlic following form of pendu 
lum for determining the number of oscillations which the 
same pendulum describes in different places, which is nearly 
the same as Graham’s above described. Mr. Baily prefers 
the bar with two knife-edges, the same as that used fur 
determining the absolute length, and he directs observa¬ 
tions to bo nmdo at each place with both knife-edges. There 
is certainly a great advantage in having a check upon the 
knife-edges, as a discrepancy between the two results (sup¬ 
posing the pendulum to have been previously rogu- 

• Captain Kater s measure wa« doubtful in several respects, and though it has 
been partially corrected, it is still uncurtain. 1 lo expressed the length of tIn 
pendulum in term* of Sir lieorgn Schuc.klmrgh** scale (which ha* probably 
suffered injury siuee that liuioX uud this In* found to bo identical with the par¬ 
liamentary measure declared to bo standard by the 5 Ueorge IV., r. 71. The 
act of parliament standard was destroyed when the houses of parliament were 
burned. Fortunately a \cry beautiful scale of 5 foot liiul been previously made, 
for the Astronomical Society, and throe feel in this scale had been compared 
many hundred time* with the parliamentary standard. A 1 * almost all the recent 
scales and compel Uons which li.ive been made in England have been compared 
with this last-mentioned sc »le, it must be considered to be the ?cloutilie English 
standard, and the best evidence of the parliamentary standard which exists* 
The definition for rcstoriug the yard, if lost, according to the act of parliament, 
that is, by the length of the seconds pendulum, it depends upon an erroneous 
determination, would give a now’ standard, differing sensibly from tlio previous 
one which it was meant to presene, (baily** * Report on a Standard Scale# 
Ait von. t$oc, Mem , vui. ix., p. 35.) 
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latcd) will show that ono of the knife-edges has 
been injured. To ascertain which of the two 
it is, requires a second pendulum. Upon the 
whole, though wo prefer Mr. Buily’s pendulum 
to Captain Kater’s, yet we think a form sug¬ 
gested by Mr. Airy is, for ordinary purposes, still 
better:—it is, to have the knife-edge placed in 
that part of the bar where the oscillations take 
place in the shortest time. In this case it seems 
probable that any ordinary injury of the knife-edge 
will not alter the time of vibration. The observer 
must be very careful in these stiff bars to see that 
the pendulum is truly vertical, a precaution which 
in Kater’s flexible bar is less necessary. If an oh- 
server chooses to have a second knife-edge opposite ( ) 5 

the former in the pendulum of minimum vibration, ^ w 
there is no objection except the increased resist¬ 
ance of the air, the increased correction for inertia, 
and the chance of confounding the two positions. 

The mere observation of the coincidences, which 
in its present form was first introduced by Kater, is 
so simple that it will be successfully performed by 
any person the first time of attempting it, and an error of 
a second or two in noting the moment is a matter of little 
importance. There is far greater latitude for error in noting 
the temperature and ascertaining the clock-rate, hut there is 
another anomaly attending the knife-edge pendulums, only 
partially understood at present, which is much more vexa¬ 
tious than temperature or dock-rate. As the pendulum 
swings about those points of the knife-edge which are in 
ci. ntact with the agate planes, it is clear that, supposing 
any imperfection in both, these points may he altered, 
when the axis of suspension, and consequently the time 
of oscillation, will be altered too. Hence it is adviscable 
to place the knife-edge as exactly as possible always in 
the same position on the agate plane, both as to front 
and back, and also as to right and left. It will generally 
he found that turning the pendulum half round on the 
same knife-edge will alter its time of vibration sensibly, so 
that the face in front tnust always be registered. But even 
when these precautions are taken, anomalies are still 
found, which we can only attribute to the following cause:— 
In most of the pendulums hitherto made the steel knife- 
edge has been fixed upon a bar of different metal (brass 
ami cupper) with stout brass knees, and the two screws 
which fix the steel knife-edge to the brass knees are at some 
distance from each other. Now if, from the difference of 
expansion between the brass knees and the knife-edge, the 
latter should he curved, not upwards or downwards, but in 
a horizontal plane, the consequent alteration of time in the 
oscillation may he very considerable. The steel edge there¬ 
fore should either be controlled by being ground on a 
narrow slip let into a brass wedge, or the attaching knees 
should also he of steel. The uncertainty which appears due 
to some such cause as that above described may amount to 
one, two, or even more seconds a day in the invariable 
pendulum, either of Kater’s or Baily’s construction. It is 
evident that in measuring the actual length of the pendulum 
this error maybe further increased, for the problem assumes 
the perfect parallelism and truth of a pair of knife-edges. 
For an account of knife-edge bar pendulums, see 4 Kater’s 
Convertible Pendulum, with Young’s Appendix,’ Phil. 
Trans ., 1818, p. 33; 4 Kater’s Invariable Pendulum,’ Phil. 
Trans., 1810, p. 337; Sabine's ‘Experiments to determine 
the Figure of the Earth,’ London, 18*25; Sabine’s ‘Com¬ 
parison of the Length of Pendulum at London and Green¬ 
wich,’ Phil. Trans., 1829, p. 83; Sabine,‘On the Reduction 
to a Vacuum,’ Phil. Trans., 1829, p. 207 ; Baily, ‘On the 
Reduction to a Vacuuhl,’ Phil. Trans., 1832, p. 399; Fos¬ 
ter’s ‘Pendulum Experiments, edited by Mr. Baily,' Mem. 
Art . Soc., vol. vii. (at page 9G, is given a table of the results 
of the most accurate modern pendulum experiments). 

The last important measurement of the length of the 
pendulum, which is undoubtedly the most satisfactory, is duo 
to Bessel, and is described by him in his ‘ Untersuchungen 
iiher die Iiingc des eiufachcn Secundcnpendcls,’ Berlin, 
1828, which forms part of the ‘ Transactions of the Academy 
of Berlin.* The principle of his measure is the same as 
Hatton’s. Bessel procured from Paris a verified copy of the 
toise of Peru; this lie placed upright, and suspended his ball 
and wire first from the top and then from the bottom of the 
toise, the ball being in both cases at the same point below : 
the time of oscillation in each position was compared with a 
P. C.. No, 1090. 
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| clock in front, brum the difference of the times of oscillation 
of these two pendulums, and the difference in their 
length, which is a toise, the length oi iho seconds pch- 
lulum was computed in parts of tbe toi>e. Bessel sus- 
pended his pendulum by passing a lU and \nv slender 
spring over a small cylinder, the spring being continued 
downwards to tho ball in a fine wire. We uuk refer to the 
original memoir for a description of tbe different elaborate 
contrivances which were introduced by Bessel and Ucpsnld 
for securing accuracy in every part of the process. All 
conceivable causes of error are considered, and the effects 
have been computed and allowed for. The final remit is 
that the length of the seconds pendulum at the sea-lew l in 
the latitude of Kbnigsberg, 54° i.Y N., is \ -10*8179 lines «»l* 
tho toise of Peru; this wo consider to bo a measurement 
of the actual length of the pendulum, which is deserving of 
full confidence, and perhaps the only one. 

We have already pointed out tbe manner in which ex¬ 
periments with tbe pendulum arc used to determine tlm 
figure of the earth, and stated that for this purpose tbe 
simple bar with a knife-edge at the point of minimum oscil¬ 
lation seems the most fit. If the present imperfections can 
be overcome, which wc see no reason to despair of, there is 
another research, that of the mean density of the earth, for 
which such an instrument is peculiarly adapted. The 
density which has been hitherto acquiesced in, depends on 
the attraction of Scludiallion upon a plumb-line, observed by 
Maskelyne, and upon the attraction of leaden balls measured 
by a torsion balance, according to Cavendish, and more 
recently by Reich. Now in the Schehallien experiment the 
whole deflection caused by the mountain was only 11 "'2, 
which, under tbe circumstances, might very easily be 2" nr 
even 3" wrong either way. The Cavendish experiment is 
repeating in this country, but up to tbe present lime the 
results give very moderate hopes of ultimate success. 

If an invariable pendulum can be made which i*> only af 
fueled by known causes of which the clleris can he calcu¬ 
lated, tbe simplicity and perfection of the ul»ci\aliou by 
coincidences, and the unlimited time Ibr which tl ean be 
carried on, will supply a much broader and more secure 
base for the solution of this important piohlcm, and one 
more readily and universally applicable. Two attempts 
were made by Messrs. Airy and Wlicuvll, first by t hem-elves, 
in lvjfi, and afterwards, in I82S with tlu* assistance of lim e 
Cambridge friends, to deduce tbe mean density of tin* eaith 
from observing tins oscillations of detached pendulums at, 
the top and bottom of Doleoath Mine, one of the deepest 
in Cornwall. As the first operation was less carefully 
planned, we shall confine our account to the second, which 
was altogether the host arranged pendulum experiment 
which lias come to our knowledge, and only faded from a 
cause then first discovered, viz. that invariable pendulums 
of Kater’s construction are very uncertain and in.uvuialo 
instruments. We will call tbe two pendulums I and 2. 
These were placed on their stands opposite each oilier, and 
put into motion at the same arc (a board being interposed 
to prevent their reciprocal action through pulses of the an ), 
and the times of coincidence observed. A few series wcie ihiis 
made, in which the errors of observation scarcely amounted 
to a hundredthof a second per day. r Pendulum I was then 
sent to the bottom of the mine, and sel up wiili its cluck and 
proper accompaniments. Pendulum 2 was established with 
its clock in a hut at the surface. We will call the nli.-er\ei\t 
A, B, (’, D, E. A set off at six in the morning, com¬ 
menced a series with pendulum 2, and compared eight 
pocket chronometers with the clock by coincident, heals 
through a sidereal half-seconds chronometer.!* lie then de¬ 
scended the mine and commenced a scric*, compared his 
chronometers below exactly as he had done above, and then 
sent them back to the upper station. B 'Mstnne K had 
arrived at the upper station to finish the series which A had 
begun, and to compare the chronometers on their lvlmn. 
In this way the clocks were compared, without a p« sm1»Iu 

• In a series of nix hours, the first and Inst coincidences could he u uh < r < ■! 
ns not to ml mil ;u« error of more than lor the whole intci-vul, ai.«l :Ji- < i-.n 
ridences followed each other in about minute*. A bright strip o.i ■ iuM.i-1 
oil’ each cd;je of the tail of the farther and quicker pendulum, ami do. « i; illu 
initiated by a lamp placed obliquely. Tim corrections for aic. I..ir.»mct. i, l< m 
pcratuic, were tho wiue for each. The time was taken from an cxrdli nt 
chronometer. 

f The comparison of a single chronometer was scarcely ever in error <i.ili oi 

a second, generally within <uth. The J sen.nih suIi-hmI eluoiuuneti r was 
compared first anil last with the pendulum clock, tfoiiii,' nc.irij "*«ar time, .>ii«i 
in the interval three or five coincidences of c.-oh p** ket fl.rouojiitMei (which 
beat tolar time) were observed with the ri-leioai chronometer. 

Vul. XV11.—3 u 
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errer cii J./’i of a second. After finishing hi* first series and 
comme'.ming a sucimd, A returned to day (in the miner’s 
1 m:uag>‘, lo gra s**). This series was completed by 13, 
who ?-et otl’ at 2 i\m., made, a third shelter stories, and com¬ 
menced a fourth. The night-work was taken by C or l), 
one of whom descended at 10 p.m., finished B’s series, and 
eonnnenoed a flush one; on his return to day he finished 
the upper so vies which K eovntneneed before going to bed, 
and started another, which was finished by A before bis 
next descent. In this way observations were continued 
from Monday morning, July 11, to Saturday afternoon (127 
hours). On comparing the results of each day, it was found 
that the thioo tiM days agreed extremely well, showing uti 
acceleration of about 2 s per day in the lower pendulum; hut 
the two next days, this acceleration was about double. The 
only ni 'do i>f accounting for this unexpected and very un¬ 
welcome re ult was, that the knife-edges and agate planes 
were imperfect, and that the time of oscillation depended on 
tin? pool ion of tile pendulum on its piano. This had never 
been suspected before; for confidence in the accuracy of the 
pendulum uas at that time almost an article of faith among 
exporiiuoiituli ds. To ascertain i; is a second series of com- j 
parisHiis was made between pendulum 1 and 2, taking core to ! 
place the knife--edges exactly in the same position on their 1 
planes and that the faces were turned the same way. These 
comparisons were necessarily hurried, as a slip had taken j 
place in the mine near tin?engine- shaft, which deranged the ; 
aetinii nf tin? pumps, and ft need the experimenters to repent 
their operations below without delay. Pendulum I was again 
sent heluw, and the experiment lepeatcd exactly as described 
above, for throe days i70 hour-’), until the underground 
oh-orvers Wt re dnv u out by the water. Nut withstanding 
all the precautions which had been taken/t* the observations 
of the last, d.iy gave a dillWenl result from the two first. 

* Tlu»conclusion therefore on which the experimenters were 
unavn.daldv forced was that even with the care and atten¬ 
tion they had u-cd, the pendulum could not. be trusted. 1 
Tim pendulums were a third lime compared with each other 
above ground, and the inlenals of coincidence wen? found 
to v.ny, wit In.ut any assignable cause, from 2h m 2 P to ‘20 IU ; 
1#\ and back again from 20 m *2U S to 2() ni 2!J"; and finally, ■ 
during one series nf oscillation % without being l niched, nr - x 
any nu» entering the. rno/n, the lime of coincidence changed j 
fmm 2(» m 2j- to 2(» ,n 1 and at last, to 2<i ,n d\ It was j 
iherelonM lear that while the inode of observing was perhaps 
sufficient. t > delect a (hilcretiee of a hundivdi h of n second j 
a day (except from the effects of temperature, which might 
amount l«> a tenth of a second), the pendulums themselves, 
tI\ou>>;h used with the utmost skill and precaution, and under 
ih“ \nmr circumstances^ wo re liable to errors of two seconds 
or more per day. 

PKNT/LOPK (Ornithology). [CuAcm.*:, vol. viii., p. 

i:io.| 

PKNK 'ROPLIS, Do Mont fort's name for a genus of 
micro,-ropic i>ini mini/era. 


those birds, or an inquiry as to the views of Ornilholo- 
| gists relative to their proper place in the system, it will he 
! necessary to notice the various accounts of the habits of 
| this very curious and interesting group. Le Vaillant, in 
pursuing his investigations on Dassen Island, where was 
I the tomb of the Danish sea-captain, as noticed in tho article 
| pKLKCANin.tt, found that the smaller crevices of the rocks 
I served as places of retreat for Penguins (S]heni\eus t pru- 
I bably), which swarmed there above every other kind. 

• ‘This bird,’ says Le Vaillant, ’which is about two feet in 
j length, does not carry its body in the same manner as 
others: it stands perpendicularly on its two feet, which 
gives it an air of gravity, so touch the more ridiculous, as 
its wings, which have no feathers, hang carelessly down on 
each side: it never uses them but in swimming. As wo 
advanced towards the middle of the island, we met innu¬ 
merable troops of them. Standing firm and erect oil their 
legs, these animals never deranged themselves in the least 
to let us pass; they more particularly surrounded the mail- 
solemn, and seemed as if determined to prevent us from 
approaching it. All the environs were entirely beset with 
them. Nature had done more for the plain tomb of the 
poor Danish captain than what proceeds from the imagina¬ 
tion of poets or the chisels of our artists. The hideous owl, 
however well sculptured in our churches, has not half so 
dead and mclaucho.y an air as the penguin. The mourn¬ 
ful cries of this animal, mixed with those of* the sea-calf, 
impressed on my mind a kind of gloom which much dis- 
1 posed me to tender sensations of sadness. My eyes were 
for some time fixed on the last abode of the unfortunate 
; traveller, and I gave his manes the tribute of a sigh.’ 
j Sir .Tulin Narburough says of tho Patagonian Penguins, 
that their civet attitude and bluisIi4)lncU hacks contrasted 
! with their white bellies might cause them to be taken at a 
distance for young children with white bibs. The tn?cus t 
: i\un]>s y and rookeries, as they have been called, of these 
| birds, have proved an ample theme for nic»4 of i lie southern 
\ oyagers. Those at the Falkland islands have attracted par ¬ 
ticular attention. Some of these assemblies are described 
as giving a dreary, not to say awful impression of the desola¬ 
tion of the place and the utter absence of the human race. 
In some of the towns, it is stated, there was a general still¬ 
ness, and when the intruders walked among the leathered po¬ 
pulation, to provide themselves with eggs, they were regarded 
with side-long glances, but they seemed to carry no terror 
with them. In many places the shores are covered with 
these birds; and three hundred have been taken within an 
hour; for they generally make no effort, to escape, but stand 
quietly by whilst their companions are knocked down with 
sticks till it comes to their turn. Cook, speaking of two 
islands in the high latitudes of the South, describes the 
cold as intense; the islands were covered with hoar-frost 
and snow, neither trees nor shrubs appeared, and he saw no 
living creature except the shags and penguins, the last be¬ 
ing so numerous that they seemed to encrust the rock. 


PE NKUN. [Thessaly.] Some describe the rookeries as designed with ihc utmost 

PKNCU1NS, Mum hots of the French, *a group of na- order and regularity, though they are the resort of several 
tutorial birds in which the wing, powerless as an organ of different species; a regular camp, often covering three 
flight, is reduced to a mere rudiment as fur as foal hers are or four acres, is laid out and levelled, and the ground 
rniiccmod: but it well assists the bird as a species of fin in disposed in squares for tho nests, as accurately if a sur- 
rupul di\ mgs and evolutions under water, and even as veyor luid been employed: their marchings and'enunter- 
n kind of anterior extremity when progressing on the land, j marchings are said to remind the observer of the manum- 
They mom to he among the Nat at ores what the St ru thin- J vres of soldiers on parade. In the midst of this apparent 
nittfP are among the strictly, terrestrial birds. order there appears to be, according to the same accounts, 

Prodigimisly"active in tho water, but helpless on the not very good government, for the stronger species steal 
land, their lot. has been wisely cast on those desolate the eggs of the weaker, if they are left unguarded, and the 
southern Mauds and shores where man rarely intrudes, and King Penguin (Aptcnodytes Pa lac h( mica) is the greatest 
in many instances where a churlish climate or a barren thief of all. Three species are stated to be found in the 
sod nli'.w-, m> temptations to him to invade their territory. Falkland Islands; two of these, the King and tho Mttca- 
The\ v m t«, njT.upy i n tho southern hemisphere iho place roni (Aptcnodytes chrysacome) deposit their eggs in these 
tilled k. the Auks in the northern portion of the globe. rookeries. The Jackass ( Aptcnodytes demersa) % which is 
lb (hie wo etiler into the details of the organization of the third, obtaining its English name from the horrible 

brayings which it sets up at night, makes ils nest in bur- 
* A minor It. - \i-il, World into two part*, mii bryround ian«l at grass. rOWS oil doWHS OV SRlldy plains, and does not Seem to take 

,okr invasion so quietly as the other species. This, we conceive, 

.... .1.1 a ..r .1. * i ■ l _ .... 41. „ .1...U A 


of iiie tamp i«»r iiiaai'intm- ti:.- «iisc. win-i» was k»-pt cmtinuMiy Lnriiitiir. must have been the penguin noticed by Forster, who do- 

Hc^ttro tli'* HOton*l i innoui, n i-i.lc lohhv v&k hoiivdtvl oil, in \vliu-li i!jo ul>* O.a nrrnnnfl (iv^vvwltfivo cn muoti O.ni .» 

i.Mc«t III- inmi.»r.iin« Ur,,,,„ „ r boftm tk- .-oi-id-tlc- hCUOes . lllc grouna as cveiywhcie so much bored, tlwl ,v 
io.tk p/«c«. Tii.- lamp li-riit u.n.v.i iiy u vt-iWmr on ti«* <tiso thro'.^»ha person in walking often sinks up to the knees; and U the 
hoi- in.* ttoaniin::; amiiyn tin* .•..uiri-i.-n,-.-■ h:i.t bciMi tin? tamp ponguin chance to be in her hole, she revenges herself on 

was \. uli* Haw n an ^ t lie li»>li- sl.*pp-»l wnh il.tim-l. 11«* rloi'k-l'ai't 1 was ilium 1 - |i ® , o - . u. 1 ■» ^ 


nalftl »'or a short tliHi? ho loro cotiu itlt-iic-* hy i 1 imp witli a povovi 
llu-ou^h a ImU; in till? iVoul jmrlili n. wWw.U nas also wiUulr.iwn t 


v»nl ivflooUir 


amt tiie hoio hard. 


tho passenger by fastening on his legs, which she bites very 


(Ctoppoil whou the ut)M*rvrr had eau^it tho mimhinr oV tl 1P ht. n t. With thorn 
pi-i-oaiilioUB, tlie tomporatimi w.w pooeotly 6t<?:uty,niul s-ousihly the same at all 
-‘lim \o« and throughout tho 24 hours. 


But tho dimensions of the rookeries above noticed sink 
into insignificance when compared with a settlement of 
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King Penguins ( Ap . Patachonica) recorded by Mr. G. Ben¬ 
nett, who saw at ‘the north end of Macquarrie Island, in 
the South Pacific, Ocean, a colony of those birds which co¬ 
vered an extent of thirty or forty acres. Ho describes the 
number of Penguins collected together in this spot as im¬ 
mense ; but observes that it would be almost impossible to 
guess at it with any near approach to truth, as, during the 
whole of the day and night, JO,000 or 40,000 are continually 
landing, and an equal number going to sea. 4 They are 
arranged, when on shore, in as compact a manner and in 
as regular ranks as a regiment of soldiers; and are classed 
with the greatest order, the young birds being in one situa¬ 
tion, the moulting birds in auothor, tho sitting hens in a 
third, the clean birds in a fourth, See.; and so strictly do 
birds in similar condition congregate, that should a bird 
that is'moulting intrude itself among those which are clean, 
it is immediately ejected from them. Tho females hatch 
the eggs by keeping them close between their thighs; and 
if approached during tho time of iucubalion, move away, 
carrying their eggs with them. At this time the male bird 
goes’ to sea and collects food for the female, which becomes 
very fat. After the young is hatched, both parents go to 
sea, and bring honio food for it; it soon becomes so fat as 
scarcely to he able to walk, the old birds getting very thin. 
They sit quite upright in their roosting-places, and walk 
in tho erect position until they arrive at tho beach, when 
they throw themselves on their breasts, in order to encoun¬ 
ter the very heavy sea met with at their landing-place.* 

Mr. Bennett mentionod several instances of the appearance 
of Penguins at. a considerable distance from any knowu land. 
Tlicv generally however iudicale its neighbourhood. (Zoo/. 
Prnc., IS40.) ’ 

Captaiu Fiiz-llov gives the following interesting account 
of tho mode in which penguins feed their young, Tho 
species on which he made his observations at Noir Island 
was probably the Jackass Penguin, 

‘ Multitudes of Penguins were swarming together in some 
parts el'the island, among the bushes and “tussac” (thick 
rushy grass) near the shore, having gone there for the pur¬ 
poses of moulting and rearing their young. They were 
very valiant in self-defence, and ran open-mouthed, by 
dozens, at any one who invaded their territory, little know¬ 
ing how soon a stick would scatter them on the ground. 
The young were good eating, but the others proved to be 
black and lough when cooked. The manner in which they 
feed their young is curious and rather amusing. The old 
bird gets on a little eminence, and makes a great noise 
(between quacking and braying), holding its head up in tho 
air, os if it were haranguing the penguinnery, while the 
young one stands close to it, but a little lower. The old 
bird, having continued its clatter for about a minute, puts 
its head down and opens its mouth widely, into which the 
young one thrusts its head, and then appears to suck from 
the throat of its mol her for a minute or two, after which 
the clatter is repeated,and the young one is again fed; this 
conliuuos for about ten minutes. I observed some which 
were moulting make the same noise, and then apparently 
swallow what they thus supplied themselves* with; so in 
this way. 1 suppose, tlfoy are furnished with subsistence 
during the lime they cannot seek it in tho water.* {Voyages 
of the Adventure and Beagle , King.) 

Mr. Darwin pleasantly relates his encounter with ono of 
these birds on the Falkland Islands. ‘One day,* says our 
voyager, ‘having placed myself between a penguin ( Apte - 
nodi/tes demer&a) and tho water, l was much amused by 
watching its habits. It was a brave bird ; and, till reaching 
i lie sea, it regularly fought and drove mo backwards. 
Nothing less than heavy blows would have stopped him; 
every inch gained he firmly kept, standing close before me, 
erect and determined. When thus opposed, he continually 
rolled his head from side to side, in a very odd manner, as 
if the power of vision only lay in the anterior and basal pari 
of each eye. This bird is commonly called the jackass pen¬ 
guin, from its habit, while on shore, of throwing its head 
backwards, and making a loud strange noise, very like the 
braying of that animal; hut while at sea and undisturbed, 
its note is very deep and solemn, aud is often heard in the 
night-time. In diving, its little plumeless wings are used 
aslius; .but on the land, as front legs. When crawling (it 
may he said ou four legs) through the tussocks, or on the 
side of a grassy cliff, it moved so very quickly that it might 
readily have been mistaken for a quadruped. When at sea, 
and iishiug, it comes to the surface, for the purpose of 


breathing, wit.i such a spring, and dives again so instan¬ 
taneously, that I defy any one at first si-lit to he su\o 
that it is not a fish leaping for sport.* ( Voters of the Ad¬ 
venture and Beagle; Darwin, Researches in iitiuhgu and 
Natural History .) 

Bougainville endeavoured In bring home a penguin alive; 
it became so far tamo that it followed tho person who ted it: 
it ate bread, flesh, or fish; but its fare appears to have been 
insulliciont or inappropriate, for it fell away and du d. Wo 
have sometimes thought that the Fourfooted Burk of 
Gesner might have owed its origin to an ill-preserved pen¬ 
guin, and tho notion of its being four-footed might leave 
been fortified by some voyager who hud seen the bird mak¬ 
ing progress as Mr. Darwm has above described. There is 
a larger figure than Gcsncr's, headed ‘Came aquatic picds,* 
in the Portraits d'Oyxmujc, Both are evidently much in¬ 
debted to the imagination of the artist. 

Organization. 

An elaborate dissection of an adult male Patagonian Pen¬ 
guin, Aptewutytes Patuchuniea, Forst., the total length of 
which, measured over the back, was three feet two inches 
six lines, is given by Mr. Reid. The w'liule will well repay 
the reader for the time occupied in perusing it : but our 
limits will allow us to give little more than a portion of Ins 
description ol the osseous parts. The specimen was cap¬ 
tured ut. Bast Falkland Isle, lal. :>1‘ J Al r soulh. 

Mr. Reel describes the bones as very hard, compact, and 
heavy, having no apertures for the admission of iir : hut 
they contain, especially tho bones of tho extremities, a thin 
oily marrow. The foramiua for the tranMnisdun of the 
blood-vessels of the bones are small. The ]>rrii .strum is 
thick and fibrous. The cranium is short and broad, aud is 
united into a single bone, with very lit lie appearance of su¬ 
ture or harmony: superiorly, it is li.ittened: posteriorly, to¬ 
wards the arrii ut t it is rounded; it declines obliquely for¬ 
wards; and when it attains the front of the orbits* it is 
suddenly truncated to meet tho superior mandible. Tim 
; orbits are large, and separated only by membrane. M 
] each orbit there is u/bvvy, w hich is deeper and broader be- 
j hind than in front, and which ends suddenly at it* union 
with the orbital* process of the temporal bone. External and 
inferior to the termination of the transverse ridge of the 
occipital bone, there is a process. The temporal hone has 
two processes: the tympanic, situated immediately anterior 
to the last-named process; and tho orbiiar, situated imme¬ 
diately behind the posterior part of the orbit. The basilar 
process of the occipital bone is short, ending posteriori) in a 
single round prominent condyle, which articulates with tho 
atlas. Tho body of iho sphenoid is lengthened, and its 
pterygoid processes form separate bones. The tympanic 
bones have the internal process much produced. Thcy.v- 
guni is very long «nd thin, attached, as umu» 1, to the tym¬ 
panic and superior maxillary bones. The palatine hones 
are long and thin, meeting posteriorly the pterygoid, and 
anteriorly the superior maxillary hones. 

Tho upper jaw is immoveable; tho superior mandible 
long, slender, aud a little arched at the point. The aper¬ 
tures lor the nostrils are long and narrow. Tho hones of 
the superior mandible are of the u nal form. The superci¬ 
liary hones are wanting. The lachrymal hones are small, 
and fixed to the cranium . The turbinated lamintc are 
small, soft, and cartilaginous. 

The lower jaw is long and slender, and compered of three 
pieces, viz. tho body of the bone and it.- *wu articulating 
portions. The coioimid processes are very small. Tho 
condyloid process is not elevated above the body of the bone. 
There is a process produced posteriorly fi-r llr attachment 
of the pterygoid muscles. 

Tho os hy aides has the lateral cornua much lengthened, 
passing upwards posteriorly to the occipital bone, then 
curved forwards for a short distance upon the temporal 
bone. 

The vertebral column consists of— 

Cervical vertebra* , i;j 

Dorsal.p 

Sacral . . . . , 

(yiviidnl . • . . . £• 

In all U 

The ribs are nine in number, and of IJ?• • u>n:d form'; the 
two upper ones are not connected with the s tf/own. Tho 
oblique processes are situated halfway between their verte- 

u f » 1 
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bral and sternal extremities. They commence cartilaginous 
af the inferior margin of cadi rib, and arc about live lines 
broad at their origin ; towards their termination they spread 
laterally to the width of one inch. As they approach the 
lower rib they get gradually thinner. In the first and last 
rib they are totally wanting. The last rib, at its centre, 
has a surface concave externally, produced by the action 
of the thigh. The stcrno-costal bones are seven in num¬ 
ber ; the lust one curved suddenly at its costal end. The 
body of the sternum is long. The keel is much deve¬ 
loped ut its top, and forms a very acute angle posteriorly, 
terminated by a small line. The space for the attach¬ 
ment. of the middle pectoral muscle is considerably larger 
than that for the attachment of the great pectoral. On 
each side of the keel there is a large space, terminating in¬ 
teriorly in one, owing to the shortness of the middle layer 
<*om pa red with the lateral ones. The keel terminates abruptly 
interiorly. "The ansiform process has a ridge in the middle, 
along which and the inferior edge of the keel a membrane 
was attached (which separated in maceration). The ex¬ 
ternal layers of the bone are, as lias been already inci¬ 
dentally noticed, much longer than the middle one; they 
curve inwards toward each other, and arc tipped with carr¬ 
iage. The sternal fossa is Marge and very distinct. The 
sternal apophyses, are very large. The coracoid bones are 
long, strongly formed, and smooth anteriorly ; the margin 
much produced at the superior internal edge, and the ends 
furnished with long hamuliform processes, extending up¬ 
wards and downwards. The superior one is attached to the 
clavicle by the intervention of ligament. The upper part of 
the us coracoides is bent upon itself ut an angle greater than 
a right angle. They are larger at their inferior ends, the 
inner ends being - produced and curved forwards. The 
glenoid cavity of the bone is situated on the exterior pos¬ 
terior part, and is formed by this bone and the scapula , 
about three-fifths of the cavity being formed by the os enra- 
coides. Each clavicle is turned downwards, and is broader 
near the coracoid bone, and tapering to the front, where 
there is a protuberance formed by the junction of the 
clavicles: this protuberance does not touch the sternum . 
Posteriorly they give off a flat conical process, which goes 
down internally to the coracoid bone, and is united to the 
process situated on the posterior part of the scapula , imme¬ 
diately inferior to its head. The scapula is remarkably 
broad and thin; its neck and head rounded. There are 
three urticulating processes in this bone: one with the/wr- 
cufum ; another with the coracoid bone ; and the third with 
the humerus . On comparing the sternum and adjacent 
bones with the sterna of some nearly-allied Birds , less deve¬ 
lopment of the keel is found in the Loon, and less develop¬ 
ment. of the lateral wings in the Auk, and more in the Sphe- 
niscus . The ditferencos arc shown by titles given in Mr. 
Reid’s paper. 

The humerus is much llattencd. Oil its posterior aspect 
there is a large foramen , situated under and occupying the 
whole of the internal part of its head, which is in form 
crescentic from before backwards: over the internal and 
posterior part of it a groove pusses. The distal end of the 
bone lias two tubercles for articulation. There aro two 
prominent trochlea on its posterior surface, on which work 
the two sesamoid bones of the elbow-joint. The form of the 
larger of these is liattened, and of the smaller trapezoid, 
with truncated edges. 

The ulna is very thin and flat, not quite so long as tho 
humerus , rounded slightly at its upper extremity, and still 
less at its lower one. Its head lias a cavity, which receives 
the posterior tubercle of the humerus . Immediately inferior 
to tins is a prominence on the posterior margin, to which is 
attached the ligament of the two sesamoid bones. The su¬ 
perior ulno-radial joint admits of little motion, being com¬ 
posed of a convex and plane surface. Near the distal 
extremity of tlio bone there are several rough lines for the 
attachment of muscled. The distal articulating surfaces are 
three : one with ihe radius anteriorly, another with the first 
carpal bone inferiorly, and the third with the second carpal 
bone posteriorly and obliquely downwards. 

The radius much resembles the ulna in shape. At its 
head it has two articulations: one superiorly, with the an¬ 
terior '..V v/de of the humerus; suul the other posteriorly, 
for articulation with the ulna . There are likewise two 
articulations at its distal extremity: posteriorly one for the 
ulna; and inferiorly there is another with the first carpal 
bone. Near its neck is situated a process for the attach¬ 


ment of muscles. On its superior anterior part a groove 
runs obliquely, from before backwards, and from above 
downwards. At the distal extremity there is a similar one, 
but running in a contrary direction, that is, from behind 
forwards. 

The first carpal bone has the form of a trapezium, with 
three articulating surfaces: a superior one for the radius ; 
a posterior one for the ulna; and an inferior one for the 
?netacarpus. The shape of the second carpal bone is trian¬ 
gular, with articulating processes, and a notch on ils inferior 
edge; one anteriorly for the ulna, tho otjjor inferiorly for 
the metacarpus. 

The metacarpus is composed of a single bone, formed by 
the union of two. The anterior of the two metacarpal bones 
supports two phalanges of the first finger, and is twice the 
size of the posterior one, which supports the single phalanx 
of the second finger. The upper end is crescentic, articu¬ 
lated with the first carpal bone anteriorly, and with the 
second inferiorly. There is a sulcus between the ends of the 
two bones, at their inferior extremity. 

The first phalanx of the first finger is a long, broad, and 
flat bone, tapering gradually from ubovc downwards, united 
to the metacarpus by a flat surface, and connected with tlie 
second phalanx by a similar articulation. The other pha¬ 
lanx is broad and flat, tapering from aboVe downwards. By 
a similar articulation is attached to the posterior metacarpal 
bone a phalanx , which is flat, long, and tapering from above 
downwards, superiorly giving off a process which passes up¬ 
wards for a short distance on the posterior part of the incta- 
carjral bone. 

The bones of the pelvis are so much shortened behind, 
that they throw the centre of gravity in a perpendicular 
line with the vertebra. The leugth of the ilia behind the 
cotyloid cavity is one-third of the length of the body in a 
Gull (Larus), one half in the Loop, and hot quite one-fourth 
of tho length of the trunk in the Patagonian Penguin. The 
sacro-scialic notch is a complete foramen. The pubic bones 
are long and feeble; they are turned forwards and tipped 
with cartilage. The cotyloid cavity is a perfect foramen, 
with a large process at its postero-inferior part tipped with 
cartilage, and articulated with the trochanter major. The 
thyroid foramen is not complete, except by tho intervention 
of a ligament which separates it from the obturator foramen. 
As there is no iliacus intemus, the superior part of the os 
ilium extends upwards, and lies close to the ribs. 

The os fepioris is formed as usual, the head being flat¬ 
tened anteriorly, the neck short and thick, the trochanter 
major smooth on its superior posterior surface, and articu¬ 
lated with the process on the ilium. Besides the posterior 
there is also an anterior linea aspera. There is a process 
external to the external condyle, having its inferior surface 
tipped with cartilage, which acts as a pulley. On its infero- 
external surface there is a sharp edge. Tho condyles are 
not much everted. 

The shape of the patella is peculiar. There are two arti¬ 
culating surfaces posteriorly: one which would form part of 
a large crescent, and which has a prominence for the con¬ 
dyles of the femur in its centre; the other, inferior, is like¬ 
wise crescentic; it is very narrow, dnd articulated by liga¬ 
ments to the tubercle of the tibia. 

The superior surface of the femur has a cri slain its centre, 
of an ovoid form; the posterior edge truncated. The internal 
surface is perfectly flat; the oblique slightly marked with a 
ridge, and looks downwards. There is a groove on the 
contrc of the anterior edge, which also passes obliquely 
downwards on the external side: these tw <f sides are trun¬ 
cated at their junction. 

Tho tibia is nearly twice the length of the femur; the 
tubercle is elevated above its head, and forms a broad 
short conical truncated process. On the anterior part of 
the head there is a large groove, deepest at the top, and 
passing obliquely downwards and inwards; the outer side 
is here smooth, for articulation with the fibula. It has in- 
feriorly two condyles, articulated with the metatarsus , having 
a foramen above and between them for the transmission of 
tendon, &c. 

The fibulm is in the form of a lengthened cone, and is 
attached to the outer surface of the tibia ; for about two- 
thirds of its length it is anchylosed to tliut bone inferiorly. 
It lifts the usual quantity of surfaces for the attachment of 
muscles. 

There is no tarsus. 

Tho metatarsus has two articular depressions on its pos- 
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terior surface, for the reception of the condyles of the tibia* 
It represents three pulleys for articulation with the pha¬ 
langes. On the ii\ncr part of the superior face is situated 
the metatarsal bone of the first toe, connected by ligaments 
to the large bone. There is a fossa on the superior surface, 
between the first and second and second and third bones of 
the metatarsus: this gradually decreases in size and in¬ 
creases iii depth, till it perforates the bone, and joins the 
/ossa? on its inferior surface, where, immediately anterior, 
internal, and interiorly to the outer depression on its head, 
there is a large protuberance, forming the inner boundary 
to a groove. The phalangeal end is formed as in most Birds . 
The first toe, which is the smallest in the foot, has three 
bones, all of which are llattened, and have simple articula¬ 
tions, the last one having a nail. The metatarsal bone is 
only connected to the others by muscle: the whole length 
of the toe is one inch; the second too has three phalanges , 
the third has four, and there are five belonging to the fourth 
toe. All are formed as is usual in this class. 

The ligaments of the head and trunk are of the usual 
form. 

In addition to these, a ligament arises from tho sesamoid 
bones of the elbow-joint, which passes to the external or 
dorsal side of the carpus , where it is tied down; it again 
passes forwards, and is attached by separate slips to the joint 
and head of the first part of the metacarpus and to tho first 
phalanx of the first finger, and is inserted into the second 
about three lines from its head. The ligaments of the liip- 
joint arc as usual. Besides the usual ligaments of the 
knee-joint, there is one which arises together with the crucial, 
and is attached to the patella , half way down the central 
line. The form of the semilunar cartilages is crescentic, 
with prolonged horns. Tho ankle-joint has semilunar 
cartilages of the usual form. There are superior and in¬ 
ferior annular ligaments belonging to the metatarsus . 
Ill no other instance is there any deviation from the usual 
form. 

There is* a very large bursa situated within the knee- 
joint. 

The muscles were of a dark red colour, very tough, and 
having a great deal of cellular membrane amongst them. 
T\u> fascia? were very thick and strong. In no instance did 
Mr. Reid observe any tendency to ossification in tho tendons. 
In the tendons of the per/oratus of the first and second toes 
there was a sesamoid bone, scarcely equalling ill size a 
mustard-seed. ( Zool . Proc., 1835.) 

The sensations of these curious birds do not seem to bo 
very acute. Sparrman relates that ho stumbled over a 
sleeping one and kicked it some yards without disturbing 
its rest; and Forster states that he left a number of them 
apparently lifeless, while he went in pursuit of others; but 
they afterwards got up and marched olf with their usual 
gravity. 


and slender bill of Aptenodytes . A similar gradation of 
affinities between conterminous groups leads'us back again 
to tho point from whence we started. Some species of {he 
Linnean which M. r iemmiiick has united under tho 
generic title of Phaleris , with bills less elevated at the cul- 
men and more tapering than that of Fratercula , lead us 
generally4o the Mergulus of Ray, the Little Auk of our 
cabinets. This genus strongly and distinctively separated 
from both Alca and Uria, in the former of which groups 
it has been placed by Linnaeus, and in the latter by M. 
Temminck, may be considered as intermediate between 
them. It thus brings us to Uria, where tho pointed and 
tapering bill, again discernible, rcconducts us to Apteno¬ 
dytes .* Mr. Vigors, having then observed that the groups 
composing the Alcadcc are characterised by having no hind 
toe, passes from them to tho Pclccanidte by means of Apte¬ 
nodytes. [Pklkcanid.'E.] 



Head oi* Aptcuodytes. 

Mr. Swainson observes that the bind too in tho penguins 
and cormorants is placed almost as forward as in the swifts. 
In the penguin, tho tarsus is so short as almost to be con¬ 
founded with the sole of the foot; and it is probably rested 
upon the ground for its whole length when the bird walks, 
just as in the bear and other plantigrade quadrupeds; it is 
also, ho adds, remarkably broad; the hind too is placed in 
front, and on the inner margin; but it is so unusually small, 
that, but for its short hut well defined claw, it would not 
be perceived. This claw is without any vestige of a web, 
or of a lobe, and is quito disconnected from the others; ol* 
the three anterior toes, the middle is the longest, tho outer 
rather less, and tho inner the shortest. Tho whole foot is 


Arrangement, &c. 

Mr. Vigors enters the family of Alcadce by means of the 
genus Uria [Guillemots], which it contains, as well as Alca 
und Aptenodytes of Gtnclin. ‘The latter genus,’ says Mr. 
Vigors, ‘ apparently carries to tho extreme the typical 
character of those groups in which the wings, becoming 
gradually shorter, and less furnished with feathers, lose at 
length all their powers of flight, and assume tho functions 
of fins instead of wings, to assist the bird in its progress 
through the water. Tho whole of tho family before us, 
united by the form of the foot, is separated into genetic 
groups by the different shape of the bill. And here a beau¬ 
tifully progressive series of affinities is apparent, through¬ 
out the whole group. Beginning from the truo Apteno - 
dytes, we may observe that the bill of that genus is long, 
rather slender, and somewhat curved; while that of Catur- 
rhactes , Briss., which succeeds, is shorter and more elevated 
at the ridge; thus leading the way to Spheniscus, Briss., 
where the sides are compressed, and the culmon elevated 
into a sharp edge. This structure approaches tho form of 
the same member in the true Alca [Auk], in which the 
sides are still more strongly compressed, and tho culmen 
more elevated. The Fratercula, Briss., the well-known 
l 1 u(fin of bur rocky coasts, following Alca, exhibits the 
extreme of this singular construction ; and there cannot he 
a more interesting subject of contemplation to him who 
may wish to witness the mode in which nature harmonises 
her groups, than the gradual change of form that unites 
the short and elevated bill of this last genus with the long 


remarkably flattened, as if to enable tho bird to cover a 
greater breadth of ground. (Classification qf Birds, vol. 1) 




Foot of Aptenodytes. 

In tho second volurao of the same work, the author, after 
a summary discussion of the family Alcadce, considers tho 
penguins, on the whole, as the most singular of all aquatic 
birds, and he states that they clearly point out that nature 
is about to pass from the birds to the fishes. 

We own that this is not quite so clear to us. Among the 
terrestrial birds we regard the Struthionidee as presenting 
the most erpetoid form; and an examination of the or¬ 
ganization of the penguins leads us to the conclusion that 
they more satisfactorily represent some of the aquatic rep¬ 
tiles, especially the marine Testudinata. M. Lesson thinks 
that Apt . Patachonica leads to the mummifurs by Omit ho- 
rhynenus . The Alcada• of Mr. Swainson consist of the 
genera Uria, Alca, Mormon, Cliimerina (Escli.), Phaleris § 
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and Aptenodytes. The family i» placed hetareeu the Cvlym.- 
bides and tho JViecewidse. 

According to Mr. G. R. 6»y, the genera of the Alcadie 
are subdivided ial» the snb&milies Alcunce, Phalerincc, 
Spkenisemm and Urianat. 

The Sphvuttma comprehend the genera Sphetatcu*, 
Brisa.; Bstdypies, VteiU.; Pygoicelis, Wagler ; end Aple- 
nodytea, Font. ( List qfthe Genera of Birds, 1840.) Spe¬ 
cimens of each of these genera are to be. seen in the British 
Museum. 

Splieniscus. (Briss.) « 

Generic Character.—Bill compressed, straight, irregu¬ 
larly furrowed at tbo base; end of the upper mandible 
hooked, that of the lower mandible truncated; nostrils me¬ 
dian and exposed. Wings improper for flight. 

Example, Spheniscus demersus—Aptenodylcs demersu, 

’''inscription.—Bill and feet black; the former with a 
yellowish transverse band nerr the apex; eye brows and 
pectoral band white; body above black or black-speckled; 
wiiilo beneath. 

Geographical Distribution. —The South Seas, Atlantic 
and Antarctic. In great abundance at the Falkland Islands 
and Cape of Good llope. 



Splieniscus demersus. 

^ * 
Eudyptes, VieilL (Catarrhactes* Bliss.) 

Generic Character^ — Bill straight at the base, com¬ 
pressed, furrowed obliquely, minted, rounded above, upper 
inaudible hooked, lower manuible rounded or truncated at 
the point; a furrow originates from the nostril and termi¬ 
nates at the lower third of the burdcr. Wings reduced to 
neiiinents, improper for liight. 

Example, Eudyptes Chnjsocomc—Aptenodytes Chryso- 
iv owe, Gm. 

Description.—Bill reddisk-broWn; frontal crest, consist¬ 
ing of very narrow loose feathers, black and erectile; auri¬ 
cular band deflected, sulphureous. Both/, above bluish- 
black, below velvety-white; icings black above, white be¬ 
low ; feet yellowish. 

This is the Crested Penguin of Latham ; Mamkot Sau- 
teur of Bougainville and Button. 

M. Lesson has given a good account of its habits, as well 
as of .Yj&uof others oi the species, in the Zoologie de It i 
Coquille . He slates that it lives in all the seas of the 
southern hemisphere, far ft out the land; for he killed in¬ 
dividuals in 43° S' 3S" S. Lit. and 56 g 5G' 49" W. long. 

‘ voting ill couples, doubtless male and female. 



Emlyptes Clirjwocaiuo. 


Aptenodytes. (Forster.) 

Generic Character.—Bill longer than the head, slender, 
straight, bent at the point: both mandibles equally pointed, 
rather obtuse ; the upper mandible furrowed throughout its 
length; the lower mandible largest at the base, and covered 
with a naked smooth skin: nostrils linear, hidden by the 
frontal feathers. Feet short and stout; toes directed for¬ 
wards, great too very short. Wings featherloss, reduced to 
rudiments or winglets covered with hairy feathers. 

Example, Aptenodytes Patachonica. 



Description.— Lower half of the demi-bill red; head and 
throat covered with very black feathers; a yellow orange 
band, widest towards tlio occiput, occupies each side, to 
unite upon the breast, and separate the black of the throat 
from the grey-ash which covers the back; the feathers of 
the belly have tho whiteness and lustre of satin, and a yel¬ 
low tint more and more deepened mingles in it towards the 
upper part of the breast; two bands of deep black occupy 
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the sides: toes strong and robust; wings more elongated 
than in the other penguins. Height, when erect, upwards 
of three feet. V 

Geographical Dieiribvtdm^ Southern hemisphere in 
high latitudes. Straits of Macalfcaens; Falkland Islands, 
Antarctic Islands, &c. Weddell < Voyage lo the South 
File) gives a highly interesting account of the habits of this 
species. 

The forms above given will, it is hoped, sufficiently ex¬ 
plain to the student the group before us. The type of the 
genus PygOBOelis of WagVet 4a Aptenodbytes Papua of 
Gmelin, an inhabitant of "Papua, or New Guinea, among 
other localities. 

PENICILLUS, a subdivision of the Iinnman genus 
Corailina. (Pskudozoaiua.] 

PENICILLUS, Bvuguiere’s name for the Aspergillum 
of Lath. [Aspergiilum ; Tit&icolidjbJ 
PENITENTIARIES. [Prwons.] 

PENITENTS. [Prnance.1 
PENJAB, or PANJAB. [Hinotstan.] 
PENKRIDGE. [Staffordshire ] 

PENMAEN MAWR. [Caernarvonshire.] 

PENN, SIR WILLIAM, was born in 16121, at Bristol. 
Having entered into the sea-service, lie was made a captain 
in 1642, and an admiral in 1663 for his services against the 
Dutch. lie was one of those who commanded when Jamaica 
was taken from the Spaniards in 1655, in which year he 
returned to England, ana was elected member of parliament 
for Weymouth, but was committed to tiie Tower by the 
republican government on the charge of having left his 
command without leave. After the Restoration he was 
created a knight, and w as made a commissioner of the navy, 
governor of Kinsale.and a vice-admiral. He again went to 
sea in 1664, and was conimandcr-in-cJhief under the duke of 
York, in t he naval victory over the Dutch in 1665. In 16G6 
he retired from service at sea, but continued to perform his 
other duties till 1669, when he went into retirement at 
Wanstcad in Essex, where he died in 1670. 

PENN, WILLIAM, the only son of Admiral Penn, was 
born in London, October 14, 1644. He was educated with 
much care at Chigwcll in Essex, and then at a private 
academy in London. In 1660, he was entered a gentleman 
commoner of Christ Church, Oxford. His first bias towards 
the doctrines of the Society of Friends, or Quakers, as they 
arc commonly called, appears to have been produced by the 
preaching of Thomas Loe; the effect of which was, that, 
while at Oxford, Penn, together with some of his fellow- 
students, began to withdraw from attendance on the publio 
worship of the established church, and to hold private 
prayer-meetings. They were lined by the college for non¬ 
conformity, but this did not deter them; for, an order from 
the king having required that tho anlient custom of wearing 
surplices should be revived, Penn and bis associates at¬ 
tempted to tear them from the backs of those students who 
wore them. For this display of intemperate zeal they were 
expelled from tho college. 

Admiral Penn, who was in high favour with Charles II. 
and the duke of York, and ambitious for his son’s advance¬ 
ment at court, was much displeased with this event, and 
still more with tho change which had taken place in liis 
son’s manners. He tried to turn him from his religious 
observances and company, but in vain, and at length 
was so highly incensed as to have recourse to blows, 
and finally turned him out of doors. The admiral soon 
relented so far ns td try another expedient. He sent him, 
in 1662, on a tour to France. After remaining a con¬ 
siderable time inJParis, Penn went to Saumur, and studied 
under tho popular preacher Moses Amyrault. He after¬ 
wards proceeded to Turin, whenco he was recalled by his 
father to England, in 1664, who, on his return, was greatly 
pleased with the polish and courtliness of manners which 
he had acquired. Ho was now admitted a student of Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn, Whore he continued till 1666, when Iris father 
sent him to Ireland, for the purpose of managing his 
estates in that country. This duty he performed to the 
entire satisfaction of his father; out, happening to at¬ 
tend a religious meeting at Cork, where Thomas Loe de¬ 
livered a discourse, beginning 'There is a faith that over¬ 
comes the world, and there is a faith that is overcome by 
the world,' ho was so deeply impressed, that from this time 
he constantly attended the Quakers' meetings. At one of 
these, held at Coirk, in 1667, he and othevs were appre¬ 
hended by order of the mayor, who would have set Penn at 


liberty on his giving bail for his good behaviour, but he re¬ 
fused, and was sent to prison with tho rest. He wrote how¬ 
ever to the earl of Orrery, then lord president of Munster, 
requiring the release of all. but the earl contented himself 
with ordering Penn alone to bo set at liberty. 

Admiral Penn, on being informed that William had de¬ 
cidedly joined the Quakers, summoned him home, and re¬ 
monstrated with him and threatened him, but in vain: tho 
son was firm, but respectful. The admiral at last restricted 
himself to the demand, that he should take off his liat in 
the presence of tho king, the duke of York, and himself. 
But Penn refused to pay even this limited degree of 4 hat 
worship,' at which the admiral was so much incensed that 
he again turned his son out of doors ; but in a short time he 
allowed him to return home. 

In 1668 Penn began to preach, and also*published ins 
first work, ‘ Truth exalted.’ In this year, a preacher named 
Vincent accused the Quakers of being opposed to the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity. A public disputation took place, from 
which both parties retired without being convinced. In 
prosecution of this controversy Penn wrote 'The Sandy 
Foundation shaken,’ in which he professed his belief in the 
doctrine of the Trinity, but objected to the language in 
which it was expounded by tho church of England; and 
for this he was committed to the Tower. During his im¬ 
prisonment, which lasted nearly seven months, he wrote his 
4 No Cross, no Crown,’ one of his most populai works. In 
166!), after his liberation, an entire reconciliation took place 
between him and his father, and he again went to Ireland’ 
to look after his father’s estates, in which country he re¬ 
mained about twelve months. 

In 1670 the Conventicle Act was passed, and Penn was 
one of the first sufferers under it. lie was committed to 
Newgate for preaching to what was called 4 a riotous and 
seditious assembly,* which consisted of the Quakers, who 
had been excluded from their chapel, and who now met in 
the open street, as near to it as they could. The trial took 
place at the Old Bailey Sessions, and is remarkable not only 
for the firmness and ability of Penn’s defence, but for iho ad¬ 
mirable courage and constancy with which the jury, in, 
opposition to the direction of the Bench, and in defiance of 
its threats, pronounced a verdict of acquittal. The 1 jury 
were fined, and ordered to be imprisoned till tho fines were 
paid; but this proceeding was declared illegal by the Court 
of Common Pleas, on which occasion, chicf-juslioc Vaughan 
delivered an able speech in defence of the rights of juries. 
Soon after this Admiral Penn died, perfectly reconciled to 
his son, to whom he left estates worth 1500/. a year. In 
February, 1670-1, Penn was again committed to Newgate 
on a charge of preaching publicly, and he remained in 
prison six months. 

In 1672 Penn married Gulielma Maria, daughter of Sir 
William Springett, who was killed in the civil wars at the 
siege of Bamber. He now took up his abode at llickmans- 
worth in Hertfordshire, but afterwards settled at Worm ing- 
hurst in Sussex. 

In 1677, in company with Georgo Fox and Robert Bar¬ 
clay, lie made a sort of religious tour in Holland and Ger¬ 
many, and was received with marked distinction by the 

S ’incess Elizabeth of tho Rhine, daughter of the king of 
ohemia, and granddaughter of James 1. of England. After 
his return, he was heard before a committee of tlic House 
of Comfions in behalf of the Quakers, who were oppressed 
by Exchequer prosecutions under statutes which had been 
enacted against tho Roman Catholics; he was also admitted 
to plead before a committee of ihe bouse, that the solemn 
affirmation of the Quakers should be admitted in the place 
of an oath, and to this effect an enactmprt passed the 
Commons in 1678, but was lost, in consequence of a proro¬ 
gation, before it had passed the Lords. 

We now come to an important event in Penn's life, the 
establishment of tho colony of Pennsylvania. A tract of 
country on the west side of the Delaware was grtnted on 
petition by Charles II. to Penn and his lioirs, in considera¬ 
tion of a debt of 16,000 /. due from tho crown to Admiral 
Penn, for money advanced for the scfvico of the navy. To 
this the duke of York added by cession a contiguous portion 
of territory lower down on the Delaware. The king’s pa¬ 
tent was dated March 4, 1680-1, and in this document lie 
named the province, in honour of the founder arid his 
father, Pennsylvania. Penn was constituted absolute pro¬ 
prietor and governor of tho province. He published 4 Some 
Account of Pennsylvania/ &c., and also 4 Certain Condi- 
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tions or Concessions, 1 &c. t in which he offered easy terms of 
settlement to those who. might be ^disposed to emigrate. 
Three ships soon set sail with settlers from England and 
Wales, chieflyQuaker*. In the beginning of 1682 he pub¬ 
lished 4 The Frame of the (Government of the Province of 
Pennsylvania in ‘ifep^mi'tojjether with certain Laws agreed 
upon in Snglandi Dy the Governor and divers Freemen of 
the a&eojisipr Province, to be further explained and eon- 
firmedthereby the first Provincial Council that shall be 
held/ Haying previously opened a friendly intercourse with 
the'native Americans by presents and conciliatory letters, 
in the autumn of 1682 he sailed for Pennsylvania, leaving 
his wife and children in England, and soon after his arrival 
summoned an assembly of the freemen of the province, by 
whom the frame of government,*! formed in England, was ac¬ 
cepted. He had sent out instructions, before he left England, 
to negotiate a treaty of sals with the Indian nations, and tra¬ 
dition records that a great meeting of the Indian nations 
and European settlors took place under an enormous elm- 
tree, near the site of Philadelphia, when the treaty was 
ratified, and a league of friendship established, ‘ a friend¬ 
ship/ says Proud, the historian of Pennsylvania, ‘which, 
for the space of moro than seventy years was never inter¬ 
rupted, or so long as the Quakers retained power in the go¬ 
vernment/ The exact dute of this memorable assembly has 
not been specified. 

Having founded the city of Philadelphia on the banks 
of the Delaware [Philadelphia], and spent about two 
years in the province adjusting its political constitution, and 
bringing the colony into a state of prosperity and order, he 
returned to England about Midsummer, 168-1. Within this 
short period no less than fifty sail arrived in the province 
with settlors from England, Ireland, Wales, Holland, and 
Germany. 

In February, 1685, soon after Penn’s return to England, 
Charles II. died, and the favour with which James II., 
when duke of York, had regarded Admiral Penn, was 
transferred to his son. After the Revolution in 1688, his 
intimacy with James II. exposed him to suspicions, and he 
was four times arrested on accusations of being a concealed 
Papist and a Jesuit; but lie always cleared himself before 
the king and council, till one Fuller, who was afterwards 
declared by parliament to be an impostor, in 1G9U accused 
him on oath of being concerned in a plot to restore the late 
king. Unwilling to expose himself to the risk of being 
convicted upon the oath of such a man, and the perjured 
evidence which he might get up, he lived in great seclusion 
in London till 1693, in which year, through the mediation 
of his friends at court, he was admitted to plead his cause 
before the king and council, and was honourably acquitted. 
Soon after this his wife died. In 1696 he married Hannah, 
the daughter of Thomas Callowhill, a merchant of Bristol. 

In 1699 ho again sailed for Pennsylvania, with his wife 
and family, with the intention of making it tho place of his 
future residence. lie had been deprived of the government 
of Pennsylvania in 1692, and it had boon annexed to that 
of New York; but it was restored to him in 1094 by an in¬ 
strument of William and Mary. An attempt was after¬ 
wards made to take possession of the proprietory govern¬ 
ments in North America, and to convert them into regal 
ones. A bill for this purpose was already before the lords, 
when it was delayed by petition of the friends of Penn, who 
immediately embarked for England, where ho ^grived in 
December, 1701. The bill was dropped after his return, 
and the accession of Queen Anne once more restored him 
to favour at court. In the meantime Penn had become 
encumbered with debt. He had mortgaged Pennsylvania 
in 1708 for 6600/. In 1712 he agreed to sell his rights to 
the English government for 12,000/., but was unable to 
complete the transaction by three apoplectic fits which fol¬ 
lowed each other in rapid succession, and considerably im¬ 
paired both his memory and understanding. Ho survived 
however in a tranquil state, though with his bodily and 
mental vigour gradually decaying, till the 30th of July, 
1718, when ho died, at his seat at Ruscombe in Berk¬ 
shire. 

Penn left children by both of his wives, and to them he 
nequeathed his property in Great Britain and America. 
The government and quit-rents of Pennsylvania devolved 
to Ihv surviving sons of the second family, with the title of 
Proprietaries, and by them were sold to tho state of Penn¬ 
sylvania, after the American Revolution, for 130,000/. 
Penn's writings, which are numerous, wero collected, and 


published, with a Life prefixed to them, in 1728, 2 vole 
folio. 

(Clarkson's Life qf Penn; Bewett’s History of the Qua¬ 
kers; Proud’s Htsioty of Pennsylvania.) 

PENN-AIR. [Hindustan; vol. xii., p. 208.] 
PENNANT, THOMAS, was bom of an antient Welsh 
family, at Downing in Flintshire, on the 14th of Junb, 
1726. He was educated at Wrexham school and subse¬ 
quently at Oxford, but took no degree m that univorsity, 
though the honorary distinction of LL.D. was afterwards 
conferred on him. When about twelve years old he reoeived 
a present of Willughby’s * Ornithology/ and he dated the 
commencement of that fondness for natural history which 
distinguished his future life from the perusal of this book. 
Immediately after leaving Oxford he made an excursion 
into Cornwall for the purpose of examining the mines and 
investigating the objects of natural history whiclf that 
county possesses. His first literary production was an 
account of the shock of an earthquake felt at Downing in 
1750, which was published in the ‘Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions.' In 1756 a memoir appeared by Penn&rtt in the same 
work, on cegfain coralloid bodies found in Shropshire; this 
Attracted the attention of Linnceus, upon whose recommen¬ 
dation the author was elected a member of the Royal So¬ 
ciety of Upsal, a distinction of which Pennant was always 
particularly proud. 

s In 1761 he commenced the publication of his first great 
work, the ‘ British Zoology,’ wliicfi was printed in large 
folio, and when complete contained 132 plates. It after¬ 
wards went through many smaller editions, and received 
numerous additions. Latin and German translations with 
the plates were published abroad. The best copies of this 
work are those which came out in 4to. in 177G and 1777, in 
4 volumes. The * British Zoology* included nearly the whole 
of the species of the animal kingdom (at that time known) 
inhabiting this island, with the exception of the class of in¬ 
sects, which was entirely omitted. In 1765, during the pro¬ 
gress of this work, Pennant made a tour on tho Continent, 
where he was introduced to some of the celebrated foreign 
naturalists. He visited Buffon at Montbard, and he after¬ 
wards maintained a correspondence with this great man. 
From France he proceeded to Switzerland, and at Berne 
became acquainted with Baron Haller. He then travelled 
through Germany and Hollaud, and formed an intimacy 
at the Hague with Pallas. Speaking of this naturalist. 
Pennant says, ‘ Our conversation rolled chielly on natural 
history, and as we wero both enthusiastic admirers, of our 
.great Ray, I proposed, hi* undertaking a history of quadru¬ 
peds on the system tflf our illustrious countryman, a little 
reformed. He assented to my plan, and wrote me a long 
letter in which he sent an outline of his design, and his 
resolution to pursue it with all the expedition consistent 
with his other engagments.’ Pallas went to Russia, and 
never accomplished this project, but Pennant followed out 
the idea himself, and in 1771 published a work with the 
title of a ‘ Synopsis of Quadrupeds/ illustrated with about 
thirty plates. This was intended as a sort of index to tho 
species of animals described by Buffon in his great work on 
natural history; he gradually however extended its limits, 
and included in it the description of many animals which he 
had observed in different collections, or which had been dis¬ 
covered by different travellers, and were unknown to Buf¬ 
fon. He followed the arrangement which had been con¬ 
ceived by Ray, introducing however tho genera established 
by Linneeus. The • Synopsis,’ when enlarged, was republished 
with the name of a ‘ History of Quadrupeds.’ The descrip¬ 
tions in this work were short and meagre, and the syno- 
nymes few in number and not always correct; neverthe¬ 
less it was very well received, for it was the first detailed 
work on quadrupeds in which they were methodically ar¬ 
ranged, and it contained a number of new species and many 
original figures, which were correctly though not very ele¬ 
gantly drawn. It went through several editions, and Buf¬ 
fon availed himself of the matter contained in it for his sup¬ 
plements. Cuvier says of this work, ‘ that it is still indis¬ 
pensable to those who wish to study the history of quadru¬ 
peds.’ After his return to England, Pennant commenced 
a work on * Indian Zoology/ of which 15 folio plates wero 
published, the expense of which wa9 partly defrayed by Sir 
Joseph Banks: it was soon discontinued. 

, In 1769 ho set out on a tour through Scotland, the 
northern part of which had at that time been little explored 
by the traveller or the naturalist. He kepi; a journal in 
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which he noted down all the objects of interest that he met 
with, and published it after bis return, with plates illustrat¬ 
ing the scenery, &c.; this ..work went through many edi¬ 
tions. He made a second excursion into Scotland in 1772, 
of which he also published an account. He - was accom¬ 
panied in this tour by Dr. Lightfoot, who then collected a 
great part of the materials for his 4 Flora Scotica,’ in the 
preparation of which Mr. Peniiant was of great assistance to 
him. 

The next work which Pennant commenced was a syste¬ 
matic catalogue called the 4 Genera of Birdsthis was in¬ 
tended to be similar in plan to the 4 Synopsis of Quadru¬ 
peds,' but it was never completed. His last great work was 
his * Arctic Zoology,' which appeared in three quarto 
volumes in .1784-85-87, and contained twenty-six plates. 
This (which was necessarily a compilation, as the author 
never vtsi.ted the native haunts of the animals which he de¬ 
scribed) Included an account of the northern coasts of 
Europe, Asia, and America, with their productions, taken 
from the writings of different travellers, and from the exami¬ 
nation of specimens of different animals sent to the author 
or preserved in museums. Pennant received considerable 
assistance during the progress of this work from many 
foreign naturalists, among whom Pallas, Thunberg, Spar- 
man, Miiller, and Fabriciusmay be mentioned. The ‘Arctic 
Zoology’ acquired considerable reputation among naturalists, 
and was valuable from containing descriptions and figures 
of many animals and birds previously unknown. It is uni¬ 
versally consulted and referred to by authors at the present 
day. 

When in his sixty-seventh year, he planned an extensive 
work on the model of the preceding, which was to embrace 
an account of every country in the world, with their produc¬ 
tions; lie published two volumes of this, in 4lo. t entitled a 
‘ View of Hindustan.’ Two more were brought out by his 
son, after his decease, with the name *»f ‘ Outlines of the 
Globe,' which also include the description of India aud 
the adjoining countries. 

Pennant wrote, among several other works, a * Journey 
from Chester to London,' a ‘ History of London,' and a 
‘Tour in Wales,’ which contain much interesting matter on 
antiquities and natural histor/. lie never followed any pro¬ 
fession, hut spent almost the whole of his life as a retired 
country gentleman at his seat of Downing, in the midst of 
Lis favourite pursuits. Ho enjoyed nearly uninterrupted 
health till within a few years of liis death, which took place 
in 1798. 

PENNA'TULA. [Pknxatularia.] 

PENNATTJLA'RIA, a family of Zoophyla, The Lin- 
mean genus Pennatula included several species of compound 
Zoophyta, having an internal elongate axis. Lamarck 
divided them into seven genera, and constituted for them a 
grand section of the Poly pinna, under the title of Polypi 
•nut antes, or Floating Corallines . One of these genera is 
Encrinus, which belongs to a very different group of animals. 

(Animaur. sans Vertebras* tom. ii.) Cuvier, avoiding this 
great error, employs eight generic distinctions. (Uegne 
Animal , 2nd ed., tom. iii., p. 317.) 

Blainville ( Aclinnlogia , p. 51*2) places tho family of Pen- 
natularia in his class Zoophyturia, and employs six genera, 
of which five were instituted liy Lamarck and one by 


Cuvier. 

The following are the characters of the group, according 
to Blainville:— 

Animals polypiform, provided with eight pinnated tenta- 
cula, more or less prominent, and regularly scattered on tho 
surface of one part of the general substance. The form of 
the whole is determinate: the mass is composed of a cen¬ 
tral solid axis, surrounded by a lleshv substance (analogous 
to the hark of a treo), often very thick, and supported by 
calcareous aciculro more or less numerous. 

All or nearly all of these animals are unattached, and 
float in the waters of the sea. Some writers have conjec¬ 
tured that in their movements the numerous polypi of the 
mass obey a common will. Phosphorescence belongs to 
several in a living state. 

Whatever bo the general form of the species of Pennatu- 
laria, one of the extremities is always devoid of polypi: in 
Pennatula this part may be compared to tho tubular part of 
a feartier, while the polvpiferous portion resembles ex¬ 
panded barbs. There is therefore in these Polypiaria a 
bilateral symmetry which is not distinctly observed in other 

groupSt 

P.C., No. 1091. 


Genera. 

' * Umbellularia. 

Animals polypiform, elongated, subcylindrical, provided 
with eight tentacula strongly pinnated, united into on 
umbel, in small number, at the ewl of a regular tetragonal 
cortical mass, which contains a long internal, tetragonal, 
calcareous axis. 

One species, the Vorticella encrinus of Ellis, figured in 
his work on the Corallines, p, 86, tab. 37, was found in tho 
Greenland Seas; another (Umbellnria stellifera, Gmulin) 
is mentioned in Muller’s 4 Zoologia Danica,’ p. 133, tab. 35. 

Example, Umbellularia encrinus . 



ii 


Umbellularia encrimu* 

Virgularia . 

Animals polypiform, with eight ciliated tentacula, dis¬ 
posed in rows, on one edge of small oblique pinnules, 
which occupy the posterior extremity of a common cylindric 
almost linear mass, and are not spinous. 



Virgularia mirabUU.' 

By this latter character, the arrangement of its pinnules, 
and tho linearity of its rachis, Virgularia differs from ‘Pen- 
7 Vol. XVII.—3 H 
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natula. It is not easy to say how many species are really 
known. Lamarck gives three, which Blainville adopts, but 
Cuvier reduces them to two. They are from European and 
Indian seas. 

Example. Virgularia mirabilis (Pennatula mirabilis of 
Muller). Blainville, tab. 90, f. 5, 5 a. 

Pavonaria . 

Animals polypiforni, sessile, not retractile, provided with 
eight pinnated tentaeula, disposed in quincunx on one face 
of the retral half of a free, regular, elongated, quadrangular 
rachis. 

A genus of Cuvier, adopted by Blainville. Both authors 
agree ir referring to it two species described by Bohadsch 
and Pallas. 

(There is extreme confusion of synonymy in the references 
to figures of Pennatularia, and particularly to Pennatula 
mirabilis, a term apparently given to different objects by 
Limianis, Pallas, and Miiller.) 

Pennatula mirabilis of Li nine us is referred by Cuvier to 
his genus Scirpearia. 

Pennatula . 

Animats polypiforni, provided with eight pectinated tonta- 
cula entirely retractile, and irregularly disposed on the retral 
edge of a sort of spears or # lnter«il pinnules; these pinnules 
are symmetrically placed along the whole extent of a regu¬ 
lar, symmetrical, spieiililcrous rachis, and they are pro¬ 
longed into a bulbifurm expansion pierced by four terminal 
openings. 

The general form is sufficiently that of an expanded fea¬ 
ther to justify the name. 

Blainville admits four species, all hut one from European 
seas. M. Khrcnherg thinks there are five. 

Example, Pennatulagrisen, (Imolin. (Bhiinvillc’s Aclino- 
logie y tub. 89, figs. 1, 10.) 



Animals polypifbrm, cylindrical, furnished with eigh 
pinnated tentaeula, and retractile into orifices scattered ir 
the substance of a regular, cylindrical, obtuse, unbranched 
mostly tteshy radiis, which is prolonged into a bulbifornj 
expansion pierced with four terminal openings. The inter 
nal solid axis is very small. 

Cuvier established the genus, and remarks that in the 
large polypi of Veretillum the prolongation of the intestine 
into the common stem is more easily followed than iuothe 
compound Zoophyta. 

v^uvier gives three species; Lamarck and Blainville two 
Veretillum cynomorium, a foot long and an inch in diameter, 
occurs in the Mediterranean, and is remarkable for th< 
vividness of the light which it diffuses around. 


Renilla . 

Animals polypiform, provided with eight pinnated ten* 
acula; racliis dilated from a cylindrical free pedicle into a 
road reniform expansion, on one face of which the polypi 
re scattered. 

Pallas states that Pennatula reniforrais (Renilla Ameri¬ 
cana), the type of the genus, has only six tentaeula; hut 
Schweigger describes eight. There is another species (Ro¬ 
il ilia viulacea), noticed by Quoy and Guimard, from Aus- 
ralasia. 

Some of tbc singular fossil bodies known to geologists 
iincc the days of Linnaeus by the title of Graptolilhus are 
supposed by Nillson, Dr. Beck, and others to belong to the 
| family of Pennatularia. 

PENNI, GIOVANNI FRANCESCO, called II Fattens, 
was born at Florence, in 1488, and received the,name of 
II Fattoro, or the Steward, from his having been entrusted 
with the management of the domestic affairs of Raphael. 
He however soon became one of his principal assistants. 
Dr. Waagen is of opinion that Pcnni executed many parts 
of the cartoons at Hampton Court, especially those of lie 
Death of Ananias, St. Paul ami Barnabas at Lystra, an.’ 
St. Paul preaching at Athens. Of Penni’s own works, no 
frescoes and very few oil paintings remain. His chaiacteris 
tics are said to have been facility of invention, graceful 
execution, and singular felicity in landscape. Alter the 
death of Raphael, Pcnni went to Naples, where his works 
would doubtless have contributed 1o improve the prevailing 
stylo, had lie not been cutoff in 1528, at the age of 40. 

PENNSYLVANIA, one of the United States of North 
America, anyone of the most important in magnitude, po¬ 
pulation, and industry. It extends from 39° 43' to 42° It/ 
N. lat., and from 74° 61)' to 80° 30' W. long. It is separated 
on the east fioui New Jersey and New York by llie wind¬ 
ing course of the Delaware river, which constitutes the 
boundary for 230 miles. On the north it borders on New 
York, which is separated from it by the parallel of *12°, with 
the exception of the most western part, where Pennsylvania 
passes north of that line and reaches to the shores of Lake 
Erie. This lake washes the boundary for about 39 miles. 
The western boundary runs along the meridian of 80° 3u', 
which separates it from Ohio and Virginia for 155 miles. 
The parallel of 39° 43' constitutes its southern border tor 
2l)0 miles, dividing it from Virginia and Maryland. Penn¬ 
sylvania is divided from the state of Delaware by a curved 
line about *24 miles long. Its mean length from east to west 
is nearly 300 miles, and its mean width 158 miles. The 
surface is estimated to be 47,000 square miles, or about 
3000 miles less than that of England. 

Surface and Soil ; Climate and Agricultural Produc¬ 
tions.— The Appalachian Mountains cover more than one- 
half of the surface of this state. Along the southern boun¬ 
dary-line, between Murecrsburg on the east and Union on 
the west, the width of these mountains hardly falls short 
of 100 miles. The ridges of which the mountain-system 
consists run in the general direction of the whole system, 
south south-west and north-north-east. North of 40° N. 
lat. the eastern ridges turn to the east-north east, and con¬ 
tinue in that direction to the hanks of the Delaware, but 
the western ranges continue in a north north-east course to 
the northern boundary of the state. Thus it happens*that 
between 41* and 42 u N. lat. the two outer ridges of the 
mountains are 200 miles apart. This mountain region oc¬ 
cupies the middle of the state, and to the south-east and 
north-west of it extend two hilly regions exhibiting different 
natural features. The south-eastern region is estimated to 
occupy a surface of 7869 square miles; whilst the moun¬ 
tain region covers 25,189, und the nortli-westeru 13,942 
square miles. 

I. The South-Eastern Region extends along the Delaware 
river as far north as Williamsburg (near 41° N.lat.), and 
along the boundary of Maryland as far west asMercersburg 
in Franklin county. Its north-western border is formed by 
the eastern ridge of the mountains called the North Moun¬ 
tains or Blue Mountains. The surface rises gradually from 
the south-east to the north-west, and near the foot of the 
Blue Mountains attains an elevation of between 200 and 300 
feet above the sea. It is not level and hat, but a continual 
ascent and descent. About 15 nxiles from the Blue Moun¬ 
tains, the hills form a continuous ridge, which rises lo*a con¬ 
siderable height near the southern boundary, but farther 
east exhibits frequent depressions and appears only in broken 
ridges. This ridge, which is called the South Mountain, 
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terminates on the banks of the Delaware at the mouth of 
the Lehigh river. The country along the Delaware has an 
undulating surface, rising in low and gentle swells. The 
soil of this tract is a sandy loam, not distinguished by fer¬ 
tility, hut well cultivated on account of the ready market 
afforded by the navigable river and the city of Philadelphia. 
About 30 or 40 miles from the river, the hills rise higher 
and their sidjps are rather steep, but the soil improves con¬ 
siderably in fertility* especially in the vicinity of the South 
Mountain, which is perhaps the most fertile district in the 
state. The country between the South Mountain and the 
Blue Mountains is very little inferior in fertility, especially 
the district which extends between the Schuylkill and Sus¬ 
quehanna rivers and Cumberland Valley. Its surface is 
rather hilly than undulating. 

The climate of this region resembles that of England, ex¬ 
cept. that the changes are more sudden and greater, and the 
rummers hotter and the winters colder, than in England. 
The mean annual temporal ift*e seems to vary between 54° 
ami u0° according to the elevation of the country. Accord¬ 
ing to meteorological observations continued for nine years, 
the mean annual temperature of Germantown, near Phila¬ 
delphia, is 52° 37' Falir,; that of London is 5o° o'. The 
mean temperature of the winter in Germantown is 34° 23', 
and in London 39" 3'; that of the spring in Germantown 
2', and in Loudon 04 J 1', In summer it vises in the 
first place to 71°, and in London to fil° 2'; in autumn it is 
42° 2' in Germantown, and 44° in London. During the 
greatest cold experienced in tin’s period, the thermometer 
descended in Germantown to 10° Kaln\, and during the 
greatest heat it rose to 96°. During the winter months 
ihere is a good deal of frost and snow. When the wind has 
blown for a time Tom the south-east, and suddenly turns to 
the north-east and north-west, a d life re nee of temperature 
imounting to twenty degrees is not uncommon. Such 
rhanges occur also in summer, when a difference of from 
1 0 to 30 degrees is frequently observed between the after¬ 
noon and the following morning, especially after storms of 
rain and thunder. The most agreeable months are April, 
May, the first half of June, September, and a part of Oc¬ 
tober. Westerly, north-westerly, and south-westerly winds 
are by far the most, frequent, and heavy gales are far from 
being rare, llain is abundant all the year round. The 
mean annual fall is 38 inches. The greatest quantity falls i 
in the summer months, from June lu September, both in- j 
uded; in July it sometimes amounts to 8 or 9 inches 
lu this region arc cultivated the grams of England, with 
Indian corn and much buckwheat. Hemp, llax, tobacco, 
and esculent plants thrive very well. The orchards ehielly 
produce apples, peaches, and cherries; the other fruits are 
less cultivated. In some sheltered places there* are exten¬ 
sive vineyards. 

11. Thn Mountain Region presents a different aspect in 
the southern and in the northern districts. South of 41° 
N.lat. it consists of a succession of steep ridges and narrow 
valleys, huL north of that line it extends in an elevated 
table-land, the greater portion of the surface being occupied 
by large tracts of level or hilly ground, while the mountain- 
ridges are far distant from each other and cover a compara¬ 
tively small part of the surface. 

Nearly in the middle of the mountain region runs tire 
highest and widest of the ranges of which it is composed. 
Tins range is called the Alleghany mountains, a term which 
is often applied to the whole mountain-system of the Ap¬ 
palachians. In the southern districts of Pennsylvania it 
forms the watershed between the rivers, which descend 
eastward to the Potomac and Susquehanna, and westward 
to tho Ohio; but north of 41° N. lat., where it inclines to 
the north-east, tho continuity is broken by the upper 
branches of the Susquehanna. The summit of this range 
is Ik oad and nearly of equal elevation, being destitute of 
peaks. Its elevation above the sea, south of 41°, seems to 
vary between 2000 and 2500 or 2000 feet, and it stands on 
a lire from SOU to 1000 feet high, and from 0 to 10 miles 
wide. East of tho Alleghany mountains, there are five or 
six oilier ridges running parallel to each other: they attain 
a much less elevation, hardly more than 1200 feet above 
the sea-level. The most eastern of these ridges, the Blue 
Mountains or North Mountains, seems to be the highest, 
and, in the Wind Gap, near Williamsburg on the Dela¬ 
ware, attains the elevation of 1300 feet.. The valleys enclosed 
bv the-c several ridges rise in elevation as they approach 
the Alleghany mountains, the most easterly being hardly 


more than 300 feet above the sea-level, whilst those imme¬ 
diately contiguous to the base of the Alleghany mountains 
are 800 feet. Both the ridges and tho valleys are compara¬ 
tively narrow, occupying on an average only three miles in 
width. The declivities of the ridges arc sleep and the valleys 
much depiesscd and deep. The mountain region west of 
the Alleghany mountains, south of 41° N. lat., consists of 
two broad valleys and two mountain-ranges, the Laurel 
Hills and tho Chestnut Ridge. The valleys are about 1000 
feet above the sea-level, and the ranges attain nearly tho 
elevation of the Alleghany mountains, probably 2000 feet 
above the sea level. The soli of this region is in general 
poor and stony, though the valleys contain some alluvial 
tracts of great fertility, but of inconsiderable extent. 

No meteorological observations have been made in this 
region. The winters arc very cold and of long duration; 
the snow covers the ground for several months; tho springs 
are wet, and the summers, though hot, of comparatively 
short duration. Indian corn does not ripen in most, parts, 
and is only planted to be consumed before it gets ripe; 
wheat is only cultivated m sheltered places. The most 
common grains are rye and oats. Orchards are not nume¬ 
rous, but apples thrive very well. The vegetables generally 
raised are peas, parsnips, carrots, onions, shallots, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, and cabbages. The uncultivated portion of 
this region, which comprehends perhaps nine-tenths of the 
whole, is chiefly covered with forests. On the higher parts 
of the ridges the mountains are covered with couifera*, as 
pitch, spruce, and white pines and cedars. In many parts 
they attain the height of full-grown timber-trees, but in 
others, where the sides of the hills have been washed by 
heavy rains and the soil is stony and poor, they are only of 
scrubby growth. The most common trees in the valleys are 
oak and chestnut, and, where the soil is subject, to inunda¬ 
tion, sycamores. West of the Laurel Hills, the forests are 
mainly composed of the broad-leaved laurel, rhododendron, 
and magnolia acuminata, mixed with chestnut-trees and 
some oaks. 

Tho table-land of Pennsylvania, on the mountain region 
north of 41° N. lat,., consists, as already observed, of 
large plains and some ridges. The plains have usually a 
broken and sometimes a hilly surface, and are partly co¬ 
vered with trees. Some level plains are large swamps. 
The highest part of the lublc-laud is contiguous to the 
boundary-line of New York, and rises to an elevation of 
between 1200 and 1300 feet. The few ridges with which 
it is over-topped are a few hundred feet higher. Along the 
watercourse!* the table land is depressed, sometimes ajmvea 
hundred loot, and in these districts alone, rye, oats, and 
some vegetables are cultivated. There are however exten¬ 
sive pastures on the higher parts. The climate is still more 
severe than it. m between the ridges farther south, as the 
low ridges cannot shelter the plains against, the prevailing 
north-west winds. The forests of the higher land are al¬ 
most entirely composed of cmnfene, hut they do not con¬ 
tain many timber-trees* the Many soil being too poor for 
their growth. In the depressions and along the rivers are 
sugar-maple, black walnut, elm, and beech. 

III. 77/" North -11 'estrrn Region is divided from the 
mounlainregion by Chestnut Ridge, whose northern pro¬ 
longation divides the waters which run east to the Susque¬ 
hanna and west to the Alleghany rivet*. It constitutes the 
must eastern portion of the inclined plain which extends 
from the base of the Appalachian mountains westward to 
the hanks of the Mississippi. Near tin? foot of the moun¬ 
tain it is from 000 to 1000 lcet above the sea, and where it 
approaches the boundary-hue of Ohio it is still nearly 70(1 
feet above it, in the valley of the Ohio, but much higher 
farther northward, where it preserves the elevation of 
from 900 to 1000 feet to the very houndary-line. The sur¬ 
face of this region is undulating, the ascents being gentle 
and the upper part of the eminences broad, with a rounded 
outline, except along the watercourses of the larger mors, 
where the ascent, is rather steep. The soil varies veiy 
much. In many places there are large tracts with a poor 
and stony soil; in others, especially along the rivers, there 
are fertile tracts. The climate does not materially differ 
from that of the south-eastern region, except that the 
winters are colder, as may be inferred from the greater 
elevation of the country, and its exposure to the northern 
and north-western winds; the quantity of rain which.falls 
is not quite so great. In tho southern districts (south of 
41° N. lat.) cultivation has made considerable progress, and 
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the country presents a pleasing variety of fields and forests. 
All the grains of the. south-east region ave raised in abund¬ 
ance, and the orchards produce great quantities of fruit, es¬ 
pecially upplcs and cherries. The forests consist chiefly of 
oak and sugar-maple. The northern districts are almost 
entirely covered with forests, consisting of hemlock, spruce, 
and Weymouth pine, intermixed with beech, birch, and 
sugar-maple. The Weymouth pine attains a great size in 
those districts. 

liiwrs. —The most important, river of Pennsylvania is 
the Delaware, which is navigable for liver boats to a dis¬ 
tance of ‘200 miles from its mouth. [Delaware.] The 
Susquehanna rises in two brandies on the table-lands of 
Pennsylvania and New York, of which the eastern branch 
originates near 74° 40' W. long., and the western near 78° 
40', and consequently more than 200 miles from each other. 
The eastern branch, which is considered the principal, has 
its source in Lake Otsego, near the western declivity of the 
Tusearora mountains in New York. [New York.] It 
traverses the table-land of New York in a south-western 
and western direction, and af ev a course of about 140 miles 
it enters Pennsylvania, and soon afterwards is joined by 
tlie Tioga river, which collects its waters on the table-land 
farther west, and flows about :<0 miles. From the junction 
with the Tioga it flows about 50 miles south-east and after¬ 
wards about 70 miles south-west to its junction with the great 
western branch. Thus it runs about 2(il) miles above this 
confluence, which takes place a few miles north of Sunbury. 
The great western branch of the Susquehanna is, in all its 
extent, exclusively a river of Pennsylvania. It originates in a 
mountainous tract in which the Laurel Hills are connected 
with the Chestnut Range, south of 41° N. lut.. Issuing 
from this tract by a northern and north-eastern course of 
about 50 miles, it flows over the table-land, with great bends 
mostly in an eastern direction, about 80 miles; it then 
turns southward and joins the eastern branch above Sun- 
bury, after having run about 25 miles in that direction. 
Tins river runs 155 miles above its junction with the east¬ 
ern branch. After the union of both branches, the Sus¬ 
quehanna runs southward for about 50 miles, traversing 
by narrow valleys five or six of the ridges, which here lie 
between the table-land and the south c istcrn region. lie- 
fore it reaches the lower country it is joined by the largest 
of its affluents, the Juniata, front the west. The Juniata 
rises on the western declivity of the Alleghany mountains, 
and runs first southward for about. 20 miles; it then turns 
eastward, and after flowing in that direction about 10 
miles*more, it runs northward about 40 miles. By this 
circuitous course it collects by far the greatest part of the 
waters cast of the Alleghany mountains in the inountuin- 
regioti south of 41° N. lat. It afterwards runs eastwards 
with many large bends until it joins the Susquehanna 
about 05 miles below Sunbury, after an entire course of 
xnmo than 150 miles. After having left the mountain 
region above Harrisburg, the Susquehanna still flows 
through a narrow valley formed by the South Mountain, 8 
miles below Harrisburg, and before it enters this valley it 
is joined from the north-east by the Swatara creek, whose 
course hardly exceeds 50 miles. The course of the Sus¬ 
quehanna through the south-eustern region may bo about 
150 miles; so that the river Hows 200 miles after the junc¬ 
tion of its branches near Sunbury. The Susquehanna is 
not navigable, owing to the rapidity of its current and the 
numerous rocky ledges which form numerous rapids. The 
last of these ledges occurs about 20 miles from its mouth in 
Chesapeake Buy, and so far small vessels may ascend the 
river. The water of this river however has lately been used 
in the construction of canals.* Some of the aflluents of the 
Susquehanna, as the Tioga, Juniata, and Swatara, are navi¬ 
gable for small boats, at least a considerable part of the 
year, when the rivers are full. 

The western part of the state is drained by the two prin¬ 
cipal branches of the Ohio, the Alleghany and Mononga- 
hela rivers. The Alleghany rises within this state on the 
table-land near 78° W. long, and 41® 5o' N. lat.; and after 
a circuitous course of about 30 miles it enters New York, 
where it becomes navigable for small boats at the town of 
Olean. About 20 miles lower down it re-enters Pennsyl¬ 
vania, dncl runs about 150 miles more, principally by a 
southern course and with mmicious windings between high, 
bills, to its junction with the Monougahela at Pittsburg 
Though rather a rapid river, running at the rate of about 
mvo miles an hour, it is navigable for boats during several 


months of the year. The other branch of the Ohio, the 
Monongahela, rises in Virginia, near 38° 30', about 250 
miles from the source of the Alleghany. Its upper course 
is between the ridges'of the Appalachian mountains, and 
impeded by rapids. The last of these occurs some miles 
south of the southern boundary of Pennsylvania, where the 
river breaks through the Chestnut Ridge. From this place 
it is navigable for boats to its junction with tlie Alleghany 
at Pittsburg. Its course is in general nearly north, and it 
runs perhaps not less than 200 miles. The Ohio, which is 
formed by the junction of these two branches, runs west¬ 
ward about 40 miles through Pennsylvania, and is joined 
from the nohh by the Big Beaver river, which is navigable 
for boats as far as the boundary-line between Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. As to the Ohio, see Mississippi, vol. xv., 
p. 284. 

Productions ,—The principal agricultural products and 
forest-trees have been already noticed. The waggon horses 
of Pennsylvania arc of extraordinary size and strength. 
Their average height is about 5 feet 4 inches, but the larger 
sometimes attain' a greater height. Cattle are numerous, 
especially in the uortli-west region, and generally of a 
good breed. Sheep are kept in most parts, but the wool is 
not fine. The wild animals have much diminished. The 
elk has entirely disappeared, and the deer begins to he 
scarce. In the northern and less cultivated districts are 
still found the brown bear, the wolf, wild cat, fox, racoon, 
and opossum; also squirrels, rabbits, bares, and minxes. 
Among the birds, the wild turkey is the largest. Several 
kinds of fish are plentiful in the rivers, as salmon, trout, 
carp, shad, &c. 

Pennsylvania is rich in minerals. The most, important 
is coal, both anthracite and bituminous. The anthracite 
coal is found near the eastern extremity of the ridges of 
the Appalachian mountains, from 50 to 80 miles from the 
hanks of the Delaware river, where it exists in three large 
fields or deposits. The most southern lies on the northern 
side of the Blue Mountains, where, according to a rough 
estimate, it occupies an extent of country 05 miles in lengt h 
and 5 miles wide, or an area of 325 square miles. It is 
worked in several places, near Port Carbon on the Schuyl¬ 
kill, and near Mauch Chunk on the Lehigh. The quantity 
of coal extracted from this field in 1833 amounted to 429,933 
tons. The second field lies farther north on both sides of 
tho Lackawannock, a branch of tlio eastern Susquehanna, 
and is said to occupy a similar extent of country. It. is 
worked at some places, and in 1833 not less than 101,777 
tons of coal were la.ken from it. Tho third coal-field lies 
farther inland on both sides of the Susquehanna, above its 
confluence with the Juniata. It is not yet worked. It is 
supposed that these three coal-fields occupy an area of 975 
square miles. The bituminous coal-fields of Pennsylvania 
lie on the western declivity of the Alleghany mountains, 
where the coal is found in beds varying in thickness from 
an inch to six feet and upwards. These beds extend over 
an immense tract southward into Maryland and Virginia, 
but it is not known if they pass the boundary of New 
York. It is stated that they occupy an area of 2o,000 
square miles, which is probably an exaggeration. This 
abuwlunco of coal gives to Pennsylvania a great advantage 
as a manufacturing country. The western coal-fields are 
little worked, as the surrounding country abounds in forests; 
but in the manufactures of Pittsburg, and in those of salt, 
about 250,000 tons are anuually consumed. 

Salt-springs arc common all over the region of the bitu¬ 
minous coal. Wherever tho earth in this region has been 
penetrated to any considerable depth, salt water bus bet*u 
found, and salt-works on'a large scale exist on the Cono- 
maugh, an aillucnt of the Alleghany river, and at several 
other places. The quantity of salt obtained in them was, in 
1834, estimated at one million of bushels. Iron ore is 
abundant all over the state, except the south-eastern region, 
and is worked in several places, but not to a great extent. 
Copper and lead occur in some places. Marble of beautiful 
variety and excellent texture is found in the bills of the 
south-eastern region, and is much used in building. Slate 
and limestone abound in some places. 

Canals and Railroads .—The first canals were made for 
the purpose of bringing the produce of the coal-mines to 
the market. Tho oldest is the Schuylkill Canal, which was 
commenced in 1816. It begins at the Fair Mount water¬ 
works, near Philadelphia, ana extends along the Schuylkill 
river to Reading, and thence to Mount Carbon, where the 
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mines are worked. Its length is 108 miles, of which 45 lie 
in the bed of the river, and the rest in canals. In 1S33 not 
less than 301,054 tons of goods descended this canal, of 
which 252,971 were coal, and 53,219 lime and limestone. 
In the same year 84,795 tons of goods ascended it. The 
Lehigh Canal, which was only finished in 1830, extends 
from Easton on the Delaware, up the Lehigh river, 
to the coal-mines of Muuch Chunk, a distance of 46 
miles. It is of larger dimensions than the other canals, 
admitting boats of 150 tons. In 1833, 123,000 tons of coals 
were brought down, hut at present probably more than 
twice that quantity. The Lackawaxen Canal begins at the 
confluence of that river with the Delaware, and extends to 
llonesdale 26 miles; from Honesdale a railroad runs to 
Curbondule, a distance of 16 miles, to the coal-mines in the 
county of Lucerne. More than 150,000 tons of coal were 
brought down this canal in 1833. 

The canals, designed in general for the transport of 
goods, began to be made only about fifteen years ago. Tho 
chief is the Delaware and Erie Canal, which connects the 
Delaware river with Lake Erie. This great line of com¬ 
munication begins at Philadelphia with a railroad, which 
traverses the south-eastern region, and terminates at Co¬ 
lumbia on the Susquehanna. At this place a canal begins, 
which extends along the river upwards to the rnoulli of the 
.1 uniata. /U thence follows the course of the last-mentioned 
river to Huntingdon, where it leaves the main body of the 
Juniata, and runs along one of its ulliucnls, called tho j 
northern branch of the Juniata, to the foot of the Alle¬ 
ghany mountains, where it terminates al Ilullidaysburg. J 
Tho Alleghany mountains, which rise more than 1500 feet ' 
above their base at Ilollidaysburg, are traversed by a rail¬ 
road 36 miles long, which terminates on their western side 
at Johnstown. Hero the second line of canals begins, which 
first runs along the banks of the liver Concilia ugh to its 
continence with the Alleghany, and then along the last 
mentioned river to Pittsburg, where il ends: the Ohio, be¬ 
tween Pittsburg and the mouth of tlje Big Jlcaver river, a 
distance of 28 miles, constituting the link which connects 
the second line of canal-navigation with the third line. The 
Big Beaver affords an easy navigation for canal-boats as far 
up as Newcastle, 24 miles, where the third lino begins. This 
line runs along the Big Beaver to its very source, traverses the 
high country dividing that river from the Cuyahoga river 
near Ilavcnna, and joins the Erie and Ohio canal near 
Akron. The last mentioned canal terminates at Cleaveland 
in Lake Erie. [Omo.J The whole distance from Phila¬ 
delphia to Cleaveland by this route is about 530 miles, of 
which 118 are by railroads, 52 miles by tho Ohio and Big 
Beaver rivers, and the remainder by canals. 

Several lateral lines are connected with this great lino of 
internal communication. From the mouth of the Juniata 
river a canal runs up the Susquehanna to Northumberland, 
where the two great branches of that river unite. At this 
place another canal begins, running up the eastern Sus¬ 
quehanna to a point two miles below Wilksbarrc. These two 
canals taken together are 96 miles long. From Northum¬ 
berland another canal proceeds along the western Susque¬ 
hanna to the centre of Lycoming county; it is 26 miles 
long. A canal has been made to connect the Schuylkill 
canal with the great line, which is called the Union Canal. 
It begins near Reading on the Schuylkill, and runs along 
the bed of two small rivers, the Tulpehokcn, an ablu¬ 
ent of the Schuylkill, and the Swefara, a tributary of the 
Susquehanna, terminating on the Iasi-mentioned river at 
Middletown: it is 82 miles long. 

As the Delaware river above Trenton presents obstruc¬ 
tions to navigation for .several mouths of the year, a canal 
has been made along its course. It begins at Bristol on the 
Delaware, and terminates at the mouth of the Lehigh. This 
canal is 60 miles long. One of tho upper branches of tho 
Alleghany river, called tho French Creek, 1ms much water, 
but is not navigable for boats, on account of several rapids. 
A canal has accordingly been made along its course, which 
extends from its confluence with tho Alleghany to Franklin, 
a distance of about 22 miles. 

All tho canals of this state are near 900 miles in length, 
of which about 600 miles are at the expense of the state-; 
and the railroads which are connected with them are 118 
miles. The expenses incurred by the state in the construc¬ 
tion of canals exceed considerably the sum of 22 millions 
of dollars. The canals leading to the coal-mines, and tho 
Union Canal, have been made at the expense incorpo¬ 


rated companies of private persons, and have cost more than 
six millions of dollars. 

Inhabitants.— According to the census of 1820, the popu¬ 
lation of Pennsylvania consisted of 1,049,458 individuals, 
which, in 1830, had increased to 1,348,233. which was an 
increase of more than 28 per cent. In the last-mentioned 
year thgre were nearly 30 persons to a square mile. There 
were then 40,315 persons of colorr among the inhabitants. 
The population is very unequally distributed. The south¬ 
eastern region, though it forms less than one-sixth of tho 
area, contains nearly one half of the population, and the 
north-western region, which is little more than half as largo 
as the mountain region, equals the latter in population. In 
the mountain region the population to a square mile hardly 
exceeds 12 individuals, while there are nearly a hundred to 
a square mile of the south-eastern region. 

Iu no part of the United States is the number of German 
settlers and their descendants so large as in Pennsylvania. 
There are districts in which the German is the prevailing 
language. It is supposed that the Germans form oue-fourlh 
of the population. They have their own schools and insti¬ 
tutions of education, in which the instruction is given in the 
German language. A great number of German newspapers 
are printed. Tho Germans are either Calvinists or Luther¬ 
ans. The native tribes, which, in tho middle of 1 lie last 
century were still in the undisturbed possession of tho 
mountain and north-western regions, have entire]) disap¬ 
peared. 

Manufactures .'—Pennsylvania is one of the most manu¬ 
facturing of the United States. Though the manufactures 
of cotton, woollen, and linen stuffs are less extensive than 
those of New York and Massachusetts, those of iron, paper, 
and glass are the most extensive iu the Union. The iron 
manufactures occupy the first place. They are chiefly in 
the north-west region, at Pittsburg, Brownsville on the Mo- 
nmigahola, and some other places. One of the principal 
dijects is the manufacture of steam-engines for the navip 
tion of the Ohio and Mississippi, and tor the railways. In 
1830 not lo.-s than one hundred steam-engines were made 
at Pittslimg. Next to this are sugar-mills and machinery 
for a great variety of purposes ; and then follows a long list 
of utensils, as stoves, chain-cables, mill and cross-cut saws, 
spades and shovels, wood-screws, sickles, hummers, gimlets, 
braziers* rods, door locks, latches, knives, razors, and various 
kinds of carpenters’ tools. The finer kinds of edge-tools, as 
well as ritles and muskets, are not made to so great an 
extent, though of late there has also been an iucivreo iu this 
branch of the iron manufacture. Glass appears to bo the 
second manufacture as to amount. There are gla^s-homo* 
at Pittsburg, Brownsville, and near Philadelphia, and great 
quantities of Hint-glass, domestic glass, window-glass, and 
bottles are made and sent to other states. The manufactures 
of paper are perhaps almost equal in value to tho?>c of 
glass. More than fifty years ago there weic numinous 
paper-mills, and tho number has now greatly increased. 
They yre dispersed over the more inhabited districts. 
Leather-making is also a considerable branch of industry. 
The largest tan-yaids are at Pittsburg, but they are nu¬ 
merous ill the smaller towns in the north-west region. In 
several places hats are made, as at Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
and at Reading on the Schuylkill, and at Bedford on tho 
Juniata. There arc also manufactures of sail-cloth, ropes, 
stockings, potash, tobacco, earthenware, china, caudles, 
coaches, &e. 

Commerce .—The produce of the agricu’turo and manu¬ 
facturing industry of Pennsylvania is carried to the other 
states oft lie Union or to foreign countries by three different 
routes. The south-eastern region sends its p; jducts by the 
way of Philadelphia, which is the only seaport in the state.. 
[Philadelphia] Though at present a complete line of 
communication by means of, canals and railroads exists be¬ 
tween the south-east and north-west regions, the greater 
quantity of the produce of the lust-mentioned county is too 
heavy to be transported about 500 miles in such a man mu¬ 
lt wps accordingly formerly sent to the western states by 
boats and smaller vessels which navigated the Ohio and 
Mississippi to Cincinnati, St. Louis, and New Orleans, from 
which places it reached tho place of consumption. But 
since the canal uniting Pittsburg and Cleaveland (the port 
of Ohio on Lake Erie) 1ms been finished, a considerable . 
portion of the goods produced and made in the north¬ 
western region finds its way into the state of New York, and 
those of New England through Cleaveland aud the Erie 
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Canal. This new route cannot fail to increase in a very 
considerable degree the manufacturing industry of that part 

Pennsylvania. 

Political Divisions and Towns .—Pennsylvania is divided 
in I n li fty-one counties. The seat of government is at Har¬ 
risburg, on the Susquehanna, not far from the place where 
1 he river issues from the mountains. It is well laid out. 
In 1830 it contained 4307 inhabitants, hut it can only rise to 
importance when the northern district is well inhabited and 
cultivated. The largest town of tho stale is Philadelphia, 
tP hiladelphia.] South-west of it, on the banks of the 
Delaware, is Chester, with 131)1) inhabitants, and a good an¬ 
chorage. Easton, iikewiso on the Delaware, at tho rnoulh 
of the Lehigh river .and the commencement of the Lehigh 
canal, is a thriving place, with more than 301*0 inhabitants. 
Heading, on the banks of the Schuylkill, near the place 
where the Union canal joins the Schuylkill canal,'is a very 
thri'ing place, which in 1830 had 5831 inhabitants, and 
hat manufactures. Lebanon, on the Union c anal, has above 
•2000 inhabitants. Lancaster, the largest place in the south¬ 
east region next to Philadelphia, had, in 1830, 7084 inhabit¬ 
ants, mostly employed in the manufactures of cotton and 
wool, iron, leather, hats, ropes, and tobacco. North of it is 
Ephrata, or DuukcrLowu, tho principal settlement of the 
German Anabaptists, who Imvo established several manu¬ 
factures of linen, wool, paper, parchment, and leather. 
Carlisle, not far from the foot of the Blue Mountains, in 
the fertile valley of Cumberland, has 3(130 inhabitants, and 
a college called Dickinson College. York hasSUOO inhabit¬ 
ants, and some manufactures on a small scale, with an 
academy for Germans. Gettysburg, a small place, has a 
college for Lutheran clergymen: in its vicinity some silver- 
on? was found in 1 X .!0. 

None of the towns in tho mountain region have risen into 
importance. Simbury and Northumberland, as well as 
Wilksbarre, are advantageously situated on the Susque¬ 
hanna canal; and Lewiston n and Huntingdon <»n the Dcda- 
wnro and Erie canal. Bedford, on the Juniata, which begins 
to be navigable at this place, has some commerce, and manu¬ 
factures hats. 

Tho most important place in the north-west region is 
Pittsburg, which stands on tho peninsula formed by the 
confluence- of the Alleghany and Monotigaliela rivers, where 
tiie navigation of the Ohio in larger boats begins, and on 
the rite of tho old French post Fort Duquesue. It is tho 
principal point through vhicli the trutile between the coun¬ 
tries went of the Appalachian Mountains and those along the 
Atlantic is carried on by land. Besides the line of com¬ 
munication established by canals and railroads, an excellent 
turnpike-mad leads through Man land to Baltimore and 
"Wa.-hmglon. The navigation on the Ohio, Big Beaver 
river, and the canal to Glcaveland in Ohio, increases the 
great advantages possessed by this place, among which the 
most, important are the immense beds of coal which sur¬ 
round the town. The population lias rapidly increased. 
In 18*20 it was 72 IS ; in 1830, 12,508, exclusive of tho 
suburbs and with them, 22,433; and probably it is «at 
pusriit nearly 53,000. In the beginning of 1835 there were 
sixteen foundries and engine factories on a large scale, be¬ 
sides some of loss magnitude; nine rolling-mills, cutting 
two tons of nails and rolling eight tons of iron per day; six 
cotton factoiios, having *20,000 spindles and 11G power-looms; 
six extensive white-lead factories; six steam sawmills; four 
steam grist-mills; five large breweries; ten extensive glass- 
work?;: and upwards of 100 steam-engines in full operation ; 

numerous other manufactures in iron, wood, and 
leather, on a small scale. Brownsville, oil the Moiiuiiga- 
hcla, which becomes navigable some miles higher up, is a 
small but thriving place, with some iron-manufactures. 
Erie, a small place with 1500 inhabitants, on the shores of 
Luke Erie, is a port of entry, but 1ms little commerce, the 
surrounding country being vofy thinly inhabited. 

Eilurntinn and. Religion .—The slate has nine colleges, five 
of which arc in the casiern part, of the state, and four in the 
western. The University of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, 
has an academic faculty of five professors, and a medical 
faculty of nine professors; it is the largest and best medical 
school in America. Dickinson College, at Carlisle, has four 
instructors, and a library of 7000 volumes. La Fayette 
Coiic^e, at Easton, has a president and three professors. 
Pennsylvania College, a! Gettysburg, has a president and 
four professors. Bristol College has a president and five in¬ 
structors. The Western University, in the northern suburbs 


of Pittsburg, has four instructors. Jefferson College, at 
Canonsburg, has a president and six professors, with a 
library of 3500 volumes. The Jefferson Medical -School, 
which is in Philadelphia, is a branch of this institution, and 
has six professors. Washington College, at Washington, 
lias seven instructors, and a library of 1500 volumes. Alleg¬ 
hany College, at Mcadville, has four instructors, and a library 
of 8000 volumes. Noneofthe.se institutions, the medical 
departments excepted, have attained a high reputation; 
and indeed education generally is far Ic-s an object of po¬ 
pular favour in Pennsylvania than in the States north of it. 
In 1831 however provision was made by the legislature for 
a ‘common school fund,' which was to accumulate until it 
amounted to 100,000 dollars a year. Bethlehem, a Mora¬ 
vian settlement on the Lehigh, is the seat of a very success¬ 
ful seminary for females. As to tho munificent donation of 
Stephen Girard to the city of Philadelphia, see that article. 

The principal seels in the state are Presbyterians, Metho¬ 
dists, Baptists, German Reformed, and Episcopalians. Tho 
Quakers are also numerous in the eastern part of llio slate, 
and the Roman Catholics in every part. A large part of 
the population of Pennsylvania, especially in lhe middle and 
western districts, arc Germans; they retain the uso ol* their 
language, and a considerable number of newspapers in 
German arc printed and circulated in the state. 

History and Constitution .—The first settlements on ihe 
shores of Chesapeake Bay were made by the Swedes in 1627. 
Though engaged in a lung war with the Poles, Gustavus 
Adolphus sent a small colony to this part of America, which 
settled on Chesapeake Bay. But his attention was soon 
diverted from it by the wars in Germany. When Charles X. 
was at war with Denmark, and the Dutch had declared 
against him, they took possession of the Swedish colony 
in 1658, and kept it, hut. wore obliged to cede it 1o the Eng¬ 
lish in 1064. Several dispersed settlements had been 
formed along both sides of Chesapeake Bay. The country 
was gran ted by Charles II. iu 1081 to William Penn, who con¬ 
sidered it just to buy from the original possessors, the Indians, 
what had been granted by the king of England. In 1082 ho 
founded the tov. n of Philadelphia, and framed a constitution, 
which was confirmed by an assembly of the people at Chester, 
in December, J 6.s2. The humane principles on which the 
constitution and laws of Penn were based, attracted nume¬ 
rous colonists to this country from most parts of Europe, 
especially from Germany. They all settled however in the 
south-east region, whilst, the Indians remained iu undis¬ 
turbed possession of the north-west region. The French, 
advancing from Canada, got po>session of this back country, 
and built Fort Duquesne in 1752. This fortress was named 
Pittsburg after it. was taken by the British. In this war 
the colonists who inhabited the count ry near tho mountains 
su fie red much from tho incursions of the Indians, who had 
taken part with the French. In 1774 the delegates of the 
colonies assembled in Philadelphia, declared against tho 
right of ihe English parliament to tax the colonies, 
which may be considered as the declaration of war; 
and in 1 770 the representatives of tho thirteen states de¬ 
clared 1 heir independence. The seat of the federal govern¬ 
ment was at Philadelphia till 1800, when it was removed to 
Washington. The constitution of Penn was amended seve¬ 
ral times, and remodelled in 1777, after tho declaration of 
independence. The last alteration was in 1838. According 
to this constitution, the legislature consists of two bodies, 
a House of Representatives and a Senate. The number of 
j representatives is 100. They are elected for one year by 
j all persons who are twenty-one years of age, who have re¬ 
sided two years within the state, and have paid taxes. The 
number of senators is thirty-three. They aic chosen fur 
four years, in districts, by the same persons who aro entitled 
1 to elect the representatives: one-fourth are annually renewed. 
The executive power is vested in the governor, who is elected 
by the citizens for three years, and may, if re-elected, hold 
his office nine years out of twelve. Pennsylvania sends 
two members to the Senate, and twenty-six members to the 
House of Representatives at Washington. 

(Darby’s View of the United States; Pitkin’s Statistical 
View of the Commerce of the United States; James's Ac¬ 
count of Long's Expedition to the Rocky Mountains; Keat¬ 
ing’s Narrative of Longs Expedition to the Source of St. 
Peter's River; Wood’s Two Years' Residence in Illinois 
.Country , London, 1822; &c.) 

PENNY. [Coin.] 

PENNYROYAL. [Mentha Pulegium.] 
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PENOBSCOT. [Maine.] 

PENRITH. [CUMHERLAND.] 

PENRYN,'a corporate town in the parish of Gluvias, in 
tliu oist division of the hundred of Kerricr, in the county 
of Cornwall, 273 miles from the Post-ollice, London, by the 
Falmouth and Exeter mail route, which is by the south¬ 
western railway to Basingstoke, and thence, by road, through 
Andover, Salisbury, Exeter, Launceston, and Bodmin. 

Penryn was made a market-town a.d. 1258, and was in¬ 
corporated by James I. It was garrisoned by Charles I. in the 
great civil war, and surrendered to Fairfax, March, 1640. 
The town is about two miles from Falmouth, at the end of 
one of the inlets of Falmouth Harbour. It is built on a 
low hill projecting eastward into the inlet and dividing it 
into two navigable branches. At the point between these 
branches is the public quay, from which place the main 
street of the town gradually rises along the ridge of the hill 
to its western extremity, more than half a mile in length, 
having other si reels and lanes branching off into the val¬ 
leys on each side. The two navigable branches of the inlet 
from Falmouth Harbour allow a commodious space for 
wharfs, and there is a considerable trade carried on between 
Penryn and 1 he populous mining district of Redruth. There 
is au episcopal chapel, and several dissenting places of wor¬ 
ship. The area^f the municipal borough comprises ‘290 sta¬ 
tute acres. In 1831 it contained 598 inhabited houses, and 
in 1835, 722 (Municipal Corporation Boundaries Report ); 
the population, in 1831, was 3521, a small part agricultural. 
The buildings of the town extend beyond the borough limits 
into the parishes of Gluvias and Budoc.k. The trade con¬ 
sists in the exportation of granite (which is considerable 
and increasing), and in the importation of corn and Hour 
for the supply of t he surrounding district. There are colour- 
works. corn-mills, breweries, and numerous shops. There is 
a weekly market, and there aro five cattle-fairs in the year. 

The borough returned two members to parliament from 
the time of James I. By the Reform and Boundary Acts 
Falmouth was, for parliamentary purposes, united with it. 
The number of votes in the year 1835-6 was, for the united 
borough, 832. The council, by the Municipal Reform 
Act, consists of 4. aldermen and 12 councillors, but the bo¬ 
rough was not to have a commission of the peace except on 
pet i I ion and grant. An enlargement of its municipal 
boundary is proposed in the Commissioners' ‘ Report.' Pon- 
rvn is a chapelry or perpetual curacy in the vicarage of 
Gluvias. 

There were, in 1833, in the borough, one infant-school, 
with GO gills and 40 hoys; one national school, with 130 
hoys; nine other da\-schools, with 217 children of both 
sexes; two boarding-schools, xvitli 77 children; and three 
Sunday-schools, with 365 children of both sexes. In that 
part of Gluvias parish which is not included in the limits of 
the borough there were three day-schools; one, a national 
school, with 137 boys, and two others with 42 children; and 
one Sunday-school, with 150 children. 

PENS A is an extensive government of Russia in Asia, 
which, after having formed a province of the Khanate, 
or great government of Kasan, was erected into a separate 
government in 1780. In 1796 it was united with the go¬ 
vernment of SaratofT, from which it was again separated in 
1801 by the Emperor Alexander. It is bounded on the 
north by Nischnei-Novogorod, on the cast by Simbirsk, on 
the south by SaratofF, and on the south-west and west by 
Tambntr. It lies between 53° and 54° N. lat., and between 
42° 2u' and 45° 20 f E. long. The surface is slightly undu¬ 
lating, and the general character of tlic country is a plain. 
It is watered by numerous rivers, but most of them aro 
small and not navigable. The most important rivers are the 
Soura and the Mokcha. The Soura, which rises in Saratoff, 
enters Pensa to the south of the chief town, traverses the 
eastern part of the government, and enters Simbirsk. The 
Mokcha rises in the government itself, waters the north-east 
part of it, and after running northwards turns to the west, 
and enters the government of TambofT. The government 
contains six small lakes. The climate is temperate and 
very agreeable in summer, but the winter is rather cold; 
the sky is clear and the air very healthy. 

The soil is extremely fertile, and produces, without ma¬ 
nure, fine crops of wheat, rye. barley, and oats, which not 
only supply what is required for the home consumption, 
but a considerable overplus for exportation. Hemp and 
flax flourish, and tho gardens produce all kinds of vege¬ 
tables. Tobacco and hops are not grown, and potatoes 


only here and there. The inhabitants grow apple?, pear.?, 
and cherries, but pay little attention to them. Wild ber¬ 
ries of various kinds are extremely plentiful. The forests 
are of vast extent, but, as we have observed in other pro¬ 
vinces of Russia, the most extravagant waste bus been com¬ 
mitted on them. Firs arc rare in iho forests, which consist 
chiefly of the oak, the beech, the bircli, and the older. 
There are still wild deer and a great quantity of game, 
but the fur-bearing animals have disappeared. ° The 
chief occupations of the inhabitants are grazing and 
agriculture, and the Mordwins in particular have groat 
Humilities of bees. The fisheries are of little importance. 
The mineral kingdom furnishes a little iron, vitriol, sul¬ 
phur, and millstones. The population and extent of this 
government have been variously stated. Dr. Schubert 
(1835) gives it an extent of 16,100 square miles, and only 
470,000 inhabitants, in which he has probably, by an over¬ 
sight, taken the number of nudes, who alone are counted in 
must of the governments. But M. Koppcu, member of tho 
academy of sciences, who is employed under the minister of I he 
domains of the empire, has just published a very remarkable 
memoir on the population of the Russian empire in 1638, which 
is not only the latest but probably the most correct that lias yot 
appeared. He states the population of l'eusa at 485,62 1 males 
and 502,779 females (total 988,400); and the territorial ex¬ 
tent at 13,167 square miles, divided into ten circles. The 
great majority of the inhabitants aro Russians of the Greek 
church, with whom some Cossacks are blended, bur there 
are also Mordwins (about 15,000 males), mostly eou\erted 
to Christianity ; and Kasan Tartars (9000 males), who are still 
Mohammedans. The very lew followers of Schamauisin 
are among the Mordwins. 

There are lew manufactures, properly so called, on a large 
scale. A few years ago there were twelve of cloth, seven ui* 
soap, three of glass, six of beet-rout sugar, besides thirty- 
four tan-yards, &c. But the country-people manufacture 
coarse linen and woollen cloth, and all kinds of arfich s 6 r 
their own use. There is a manufactory of blankets and 
carpets at the village of Join. The distilling of brandy is 
carried on to a very groat extent. The trade is chiellv 
carried on by land, especially with Nischnei Novugufud. 
Annual lairs are held at Pensa, Nisclmci Loniolf, and 
Saransk. The exports are corn, flour, brandy, soap, wax, 
honey, potashes, wool, sail-cloth, carpels, blankets, wooden 
ware, &c. • 

With respect to public instruction, Pensa is under llu 
university of Kasan, but the schools are few in number. 
The only printing-oliiee belongs to the crown. Tlqrc are in 
the government 019 churches, of which 11 are cathedrals, 
five monks' convents, and one nunnery. The Tartar nu^ques 
are to the number of 70, of which 43 are of the first class. 

Pensa, the capital of the government, is built on au 
eminence at tho conflux of the Pensa and the Soura, in 
53° l f N. lat. and 44° 51/ E. long., 465 miles from Moscow. 
It was founded in 1666, and is a flourishing town, with 
manufactures of leather and scap, in which, and in corn, 
there is a brisk trade. Pensa is a bishop’s see, and has a 
gymnasium, a seminary, two cSnvonts, to each of which two 
churches ure attached; seven other churches, and a cathe¬ 
dral. The houses are all of wood, and the population 
11,000. The capitals of the other nine districts, though not 
very interesting, arc pretty considerable: the principal aro 
Nischnei-Loinoff (7000 inhabitants), where a great* annual 
fair is held from the 1st to the 16th of July; the chief 
articles sold are leather, furs, wax, drugs, au ’ colonial pro¬ 
duce: and Saransk, at the conflux of the Saranga and the 
Insara. It has nearly 9000 inhabitants, nine churches, two 
cathedrals,-and a convent of monks. It is a w ry thriving 
little town. 

(Schmidtlin, La Russia el la Pofogne ; ilbrschelmann. 
Handbach ; Errnan, Raise nuc/i Siberian; Russian Official 
Journals.) 

PKNSACO'LA. [Florida.] 

PENSION, an annual sum granted by the state to an 
individual. The grounds upon which pensions are granted 
by the state differ according to the nature of the govern¬ 
ment;. In a monarchy the services rendered to the sove¬ 
reign by those who surround his person will recommend 
them as fitting objects of reward: where a mixed form of 
government prevails, attempts will be made to establish 
some standard of reward independent of personal bias or 
caprice. In this country the distribution of pensions is 
now almost entirely subject to the control of the legist 
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turo; but the following notice will show that persevering 
ami long-continued efforts have been necessary to place it 
upon this footing. 

lie fore the reign of Queen Anne, the kings of England 
alienated or encumbered their hereditary possessions at 
pleasure, and the courts of law sustained them in the exer¬ 
cise of this power. In 1090-91, Chief-Justice Treby, in 
answer to the objection that such power might lead to the 
destruction of the revenue, said, ‘This might be some rea¬ 
son to induce the making of an act of parliament to restrain 
the king's power of alienation; hut since here the parlia¬ 
ment lias thought fit to give the king such a power, we 
ought to acquiesce and submit to it.* (State Trials , vol. 
xiv., p. By the 1 Anne, c. 7, the right of burthen- 

ing the revenue of the crown with improvident grants, 
to the injm'y of the successors of the throne, was materially 
abridged. This statute, alter reciting that 1 the necessary 
expenses of supporting the crown, or the greatest part of 
them, were formerly defrayed by a land revenue, which 
hath from time to time boon impaired and diminished by 
the grants of former kings and queens of this realm,* enacts 
that no grant of manors, lands &c. shall he made by the 
crown from and after the 25th of March, 1702, beyond the 
term of thirty-one years or for throe lives, reserving a rea¬ 
sonable rent. As this danse applied only to the land 
revenue, it was enacted by another clause that no portion of 
other branches of revenue, as the excise, post-office, &o. f 
should be alienable by the crown beyond the life of the 
reigning king. On the accession of George III., in consi¬ 
deration of the surrender of the larger branches of the 
hereditary revenue, a civil list was settled on his majesty, 
amounting originally to 800,000/., and afterwards increased 
to # 00 , 000 /., on which the pensions were charged. There 
weie no limits, except the Civil LLt itself, within which the 
grant of pensions was confined ; and at various limes, when 
debts on this list had accumulated, parliament; voted consi¬ 
derable sums (Sir Henry Parnell, in his work on ‘ Financial 
Reform,* says ‘some millions*) for their discharge. In Fe¬ 
bruary, 1780, during the administration of Lord North, 
Mr. Burke introduced his bill for the better security of the 
independence of parliament and the economical reformation 
of the civil and other establishments. In this bill it was 
recited that the pension lists were excessive, and that a 
custom prevailed of granting pensions on a private list 
during his majesty’s pleasure, under colour that in some 
cases it may not ho expedient to divulge the names of per¬ 
sons on the said lists, by means of which much secret and 
dangerous corruption may be hereafter practised. Mr. 
Burke proposed to reduce the English pension list to a 
maximum of 00,000/., but the bill, as passed, fixed it at 
95,00u/. This act (22 Geo. 111., c. ) asserted the princi¬ 
ple that distress or desert ought to he considered as regu¬ 
lating the future grants of such pensions, and that parlia¬ 
ment had a full right to ho informed in respect, to this 
exorcise of the prerogative, in order to ensure and enforce 
the responsibility of the ministers of the crown. Mr. Burke’s 
speech on introducing his hill will be found in the third 
volume of his ‘Works,* ed. 1815. 

Up to this time the Civil List pensions of Ireland, the 
pensions charged on the hereditary revenues of Scotland, 
and the pensions charged on the per cent, duties, had not 
been regulated by parliament. 

In Ireland the hereditary revenue of the crown was used 
as a mfcans of extensive political corruption, the English 
act of 1 Anne, already cited, not being applicable to Ireland. 
In a speech of Mr. Hutchinson, secretary of state, made in 
the Irish House of Commons, in June, 1793, he stated that 
the gross annual hereditary revenue of Ireland amounted 
to 7(>4,627/., reduced by various charges to 275,102/. only; 
that the disposition of this revenue was in the hands of tile 
king; that • his letters and seals were the only authority 
for using it, and the only voucher allowed by the Commis¬ 
sioners of Accounts and by the House of Commons and 
that there was no Board of Treasury executing their func¬ 
tions under the authority of parliament. The Irish parlia¬ 
ment, in 1757, had come to a unanimous resolution, 

• That the granting of so much of the public revenue in 
pensions is an improvident disposition of the revenue, an 
injury to the crown, and detrimental to the people.’ The 
Iiioh pensions then amounted to 10,000/ : in two years after 
the above resolution was passed, an addition of 20,000/. was, 
made to them; and in 177s they were nearly double the 
amount at which they stood in 1757. In 1787 leave was 


refused to bring in a hill to limit the amount of pensions, 
and to disable persons holding pensions for a term of years, 
or during pleasure, from sitting and voting in parliament. 
Mr. Forbes, who moved this bill, stated that ‘ it was a prac¬ 
tice among certain members of the House to whom pensions 
had been granted, to carry them into the market and ex¬ 
pose them for sale.’ In 1790 Mr. Forbes again moved re¬ 
solutions stating 4 that the Pension List amounted to 
101,009/., exclusive of military pensions; that the increase 
of pensions, civil and military, since February, 1784, had 
been 29,000/.; and that many of these pensions had been 
granted to members of parliament during the pleasure of 
the crown.’ These resolutions were not adopted. In 1793, 
when the whole policy of the Irish government was changed, 
among other beneficial measures introduced and recom¬ 
mended on the authority of the lord-lieutenant was a bill 
to limit the amount of pensions and to increase llic re¬ 
sponsibility of the Treasury, which was passed into a law. 
By this act (33 Geo. III., c. 34, Irish statutes) the pensions 
on the Civil List in Ireland w r ere limited to 80,000/., allowing 
a sum of 1200/. only to he granted until such reduction was 
effected. Grants held during the pleasure pf the crown, 
and converted into grants for life to the same parties and to 
the same amount, were exempted from the limitations of 
the act. This act carried into effect a surrender of the here¬ 
ditary revenues for the life of the king, and the prin¬ 
ciple of appropriating money by parliamentary authority. 
These restraints on the crown were not however equal in 
efficiency to those contained in the English statute of Anne. 
At the time of the act of 33 Geo. III. being passed, theTrish 
pensions amounted to 124,000/., and the amount was not 
reduced to 80,000/. until 1814. By the 1 Geo. IV., c. 1, the 
Irish Pension List was further reduced to 50,000/., no grants 
exceeding 1200/. to bo made in any one year until the list 
was so reduced. 

The statute of l Anne, having been passed prior to the 
Union, (lid not affect Scotland; and pensions were accord¬ 
ingly granted by the crown for life or for lives, in possession 
or in reversion, without restriction in amount or in the 
duration of the grant, other than the amount of the revenues 
and the claims and burdens already upon them. By the 
50 Geo. Ill., c. 3, the principle of parliamentary interference 
was established in reference to the hereditary revenues of 
Scotland, the amount of the pensions was reduced to 
25,000/., and no more than 800/. was to be granted in any one 
year until such reduction was effected. At this period the 
Civil List pensions of Scotland amounted to 39,379/. By 
the 1 Geo. IV., c. ], the hereditary revenues of Scotland 
were placed to the account of the consolidated fund. 

Certain duties, called the four and a half per cent, duties, 
were not withdrawn from the private control of the crown 
until 1830, when they were surrendered by William IV. for 
his life, the pensions then chargeable upon them continuing 
payable. On the accession of the late king (Win. IV.) 
there was nothing therefore to prevent, the Pension Lists 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland being consolidated ; and 
this was effected by 1 Wm. 1V., c. 25, which also made pro¬ 
vision for their reduction, on the expiration of existing inter¬ 
ests, from an amount of 145,750/. net, to a future maximum 
sum of 75,000/. The Pension List for England was at this 
period 74,200/. net; Scotland, 23,650/*: Ireland, 47,900/. 

In 1830 the ministry of tho Duke of Wellington was over¬ 
thrown on the question of referring the Civil List, (which com¬ 
prises the Pension List) to a select committee, Sir Henry Par¬ 
nell’s motion to that effect being carried by 233 against 204. 

In February, 1834, in order to define with greater pre¬ 
cision the class of persons to whom the grant of pensions 
might to be confined, Lord Althorp, chancellor of tho ex¬ 
chequer (now Earl Spencer), moved resolutions to the fol¬ 
lowing effect, which were agreed to by the House of Com¬ 
mons:—‘That it is tho bounden duty of the responsible 
advisers of the crown to recommend to his Majesty for grants 
of pensions on the Civil List such persons only as have just 
claims oil the royal beneficence, or who, by their personal 
services to the crown, by the performance of duties to the pub¬ 
lic, or by their useful discoveries in science and attainments 
ill literature and the arts, have merited thegraciousconsidera¬ 
tion of their sovereign and tho gratitude of their country.* 

On the accession of Queen Victoria, in 1837, the subject 
of pensions was again considered; and a select comm it teo of 
the House of Commons, appointed to inquiie into the Civil 
List, recommended,—‘That in place of granting a sum of 
75,000/. for Civil List pensions, her Majesty should be em- 
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powered to grant in every year new pensions on the Civil 
List to the amount of 1200/., these pensions to he granted 
in strict conformity with the resolutions of the House of 
Commons, of February, 1834.’ These views were adopted by 
the House, and embodied in the 1 Vic., c. 2, the words of 
the resolution being introduced into the Act. Since the 
accession of Queen Victoria, still greater force has been 
given to the spirit of the Act, in consequence of the 
recommendations of A select committee of the House 
of' Commons, appointed in December, 1837, to inquire 
how far tho pensions charged on the Civil List, as 
settled on the accession of William IV., ought to be con¬ 
tinued, * having due regard to the just claims of the panics 
and to economy in the public expenditure/ This committee, 
after a searching and protracted inquiry into the merits of 
each case on the Pension List, recommended the immediate 
suspension of several pensions, to be regranted on the respon¬ 
sibility of the government,should the circumstances of the 
parties rend or it necessay; others they considered should 
determine at an earlier period than specified in the ori¬ 
ginal grant: and for several pensions,they considered it 
unadviable to make any future provision. In their Report, 
dated July, 1838, the committee recommended that in the 
case of all future Civil List pensions, the reasons and mo¬ 
tives of the grant should be set forth in the warrant of ap¬ 
pointment ; that in pensions granted for services to others 
than the individual by whom the services were rendered, ea^e 
should be taken, if these pensions are granted for younger 
lives, that is, to the sons or daughters of the individual enti¬ 
tled to the pension/hat. no undue increase of charge should be 
made; and that such grants should be avoided, except under 
very peculiar circumstances: they recommended also that 
pensions for the relief of distress should be granted only on 
the condition of their ceasing when the circumstances of the 
parlies no longer require their continuance; that all pen¬ 
sions should he held liable to deduct ion or suspension in tho 
event of ilie parties being appointed to olliee in the public 
service; that under no circumstances should tho mere com¬ 
bination of poverty with the hereditary rank of llm peerage 
be considered as a justification of a grant of pension. The 
committee also recommended that, in order to avoid any 
possible doubt or misconception hereafter, enactments 
should bfrmadc with respect to the Irish and Scotch revenue 
analogous to th0sc contained in' ilia English statute of 
1 Anne. 

It appears from a table in the Report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee on Pensions (No. G21, sess. 1838) that the charge of 
pensions has been reduced as follows:— 



Png’nml. 

Ireland. 

Scotland. 

4 i per Cents. 

Total. 


£ 

*• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1782 

85, 0(g) 

80.000 

13,300 

16,700 

195,000 

1820 

74,200 

or,;tuo 

37,100 

34,:)00 

212,900 

1830 

74/200 

5.1,900 

33.200 

24,100 

185,400 

1838 


The lists consolidate 

id. 

140,900 


Mr. Finlayson, of the National Debt Office, calculated, in 
1838, the amount of saving which will be derived from tho 
new system, assuming tho ratio of decrease to continue as 
ill the three previous years, and that the average ages of 
persons to whom new grants of pensions arc made will be 
the same as heretofore:— 



Old Pension. 

New Pension, 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1839 

132,632 

2384 

135,016 

1844 

97,510 

8077 

105,617 

1849 

59,258 

13.398 

72,056 

1854 

30,792 

18,255 

43,047 

1808 

13,161 

21,716 

34,877 


Mr. Finlayson was furnished by the committee with the 
ages of 8G6 persons in the receipt of pensions ; and in 828 
of these cases the date of the grant was ascertained. Tho 
mean age at which pensions were granted to males he found 
to be 32, and to females 36; and out of every 1000/. pay¬ 
able, 257/. was paid to males and 743/. to females. Mr. 
Finlayson complains that 4 the females have understated 
their ages very considerably, and sometimes with a con¬ 
tempt of all probability, more than one lady having set 
down her age at 39, forgetting that she lias been forty-five 
years in receipt of the pensiou,aud this from an aversion to 
own the age of 40/ 

The following is an account of the total amount of pen¬ 
sions granted in each year, ending the 20th day of June, 
from 1829 to 1839 inclusive: — 

P. C., No. 1092. 


1829 

. £1830 

1835 

. £2748 

1830 

• 0353 

1836 

1310 

1831 

5101 

1837 

3230 

1832 

. 2638 

1838 

. 640 

1833 

. 900 

1839 

. 590 

1834 

2878 




Besides the pensions on the Civil List, the regulation of 
which al different periods has been referred to above, there 
are vast sums annually appropriated by parliament to the 
payment of pensions of another description. Thus in 
1836-7 the sum of 1,350,000/. was voted oil account of the 
pensioners of Chelsea Hospital, 79,500 in number; 245,000/. 
to the out-pensioners of Greenwich; 148,990/. to 3083 
widows of officers of land-forces; and toollicers in each of 
the civil departments of the government large sums are 
annually paid in pensions and superannuation allowances. 
The half-pay to retired officers of the navy and army may 
also be considered in the light of a pension. In 1832 tho 
charge on the public for pensions, superannuations, and 
half-pay amounted to 0,152,702/. (Financial Reform, p. 203, 
till edit.) ‘The operation of the superannuation, the 
grant of retired allowances, the naval and military pensions 
granted for good services, the pensions granted by the 57 
George 111., e. 65, for persons who have occupied high poli¬ 
tical oflicos, and tin; pensions for diplomatic and consular 
services, have to a great extent superseded one of the original 
purposes of the Pension List. These acts have also substi¬ 
tuted a strictly defined and regulated system of reward, for 
a system which depended on the arbitrary selection of the 
crown or tho recommendation of the existing government, 
exposed to the bias of party or personal eousiduralimts/ 
{Report on Pensions, No. 218, sess. 1838.) Sir llenry Far 
nell, in chapter xii. of his 4 Financial Reform,* shows that 
there are matiy abuses to be remedied in reference especi¬ 
ally to superannuations. ‘ Nothing (he says) can be more 
extravagant and inconsistent with a proper guardianship of 
the public purse than the system of .salaries and superan¬ 
nuations now in operation. The salaries are so much higher 
than they ought to he, that every officer and clerk lias suf¬ 
ficient means of making a provision for infirmity and old 
age. Bui notwithstanding this fact, as to the sufficiency of 
salary, in the true spiiit of profusion, a great superan¬ 
nuation allowance lias been added/ In 1830 there were 
nearly one thousand officers in the public service, with 
salaries of 1001)/. a year and upwards, enjoying amongst 
them 2,066,574/.; ami of these there wove 210 persons 
nose salaries averaged 4429/.; and yet from the passing of 
the Superannuation Act in 1810 till 1830, the charge for 
civil superannuation w as increased from 94,550/. to 480,081/. 
It was stated in the Third Report of the Finance Committee 
(sess. 1828), that in not. a few cases persons obtained super¬ 
annuations, as unfit for the public service, who enjoyed 
health and strength long afterwards, and discharged the 
active duties of life in private business. In 1^31 the trea¬ 
sury established some very important rust fictions relative to 
.superannuation allowances, which are given in a i’urliu- 
mentary Paper (No. 190, 2nd session, 1831). 

For an account of pensions under tin? French monarchy 
the reader may refer to the Encyclopedic J let hot topic (sec¬ 
tion 4 Finances’). 

PENSIONARY, GRAND, was the name generally 
given to the first magistrate of the state or republic of Hol¬ 
land, which was a member of the confederation of the Seven 
United Provinces of tho Netherlands. The Pensionary was 
ihe president of iho council of the states or legislature of 
Holland, and ho was at the time the first minister of the 
republic, transacted business with foreign pow< s, and like 
the Avoyer of Bern and other Swiss cantons. He was 
elected for five years, but w f as generally confirmed indefi¬ 
nitely, and often for life. He was also in virtue of his office 
the perpetual deputy of the state of Holland to the assembly 
of the states-generai of the United Provinces, of w li. h he 
was a most influential member, in consequence of the su¬ 
perior importance of the province of Holland. 11 is name 
was derived from ihe pension which‘was attached to his 
office. He was also styled advocate-general to the stales of 
Holland. The individual chosen for this high olliee was a 
person well versed in the science of the law, and lm is styled 
by Grutius 4 Adsessor Jumperitus/ The various towns of 
Holland and Zealand had also each their pensionary, or chief 
municipal magistrate. [Bakneveldt, Johan van Oi-bEN.] 
PENTACHORD, an antient Greek musical instrument, 

Vol. XVII.—3 1 
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which had, as the word implies, five strings. The term also it contains wore always observed as the laws of their nation, 
signified a scale of five sounds, and that the sentiments of the Psalmists, the maxims of the 

, PENTA'CRINUS. [Encrinites.] Book of Proverbs, and the reproofs and exhortations of the 

PENTADESMIS BUTYRA'CEA is a tree found in prophets, are all exactly in agreement with the spirit of 
Sierra Leone, from which a fatty substance is obtained, those institutions. 3. The internal evidence is strongly in 
which has given rise to its name of the Butter and Tallow favour of Moses being the author. The language of the 
Tree. It has an ovate fleshy fruit, about as large as citron, book of Deuteronomy is that of an aged man addressing the 
and its stamens are collected into five parcels, whence its people whom he had governed for forty years, appealing to 
botanical name. Little more is known of it than that it their past experience, and speaking with all the earnestness 
belongs to the natural order Guttifono or Clusiacece. of a man on the verge of death. If these cbaraeteiistics are 

PENTALA'SMIS. [Cikuipeda, vol. viii., p. 207.] of any weight to show that the speaker and the writer of 

PENTA'LEPAS. [Pentalasmis.] this book wore the same, then we are supplied with an urgu- 


PENTATEUCil (II tvrurtvxoc, from irivre, * five,* and 
rtuxocp 4 a volume ’) is the Greek name of the first five 
books of tlie Old Testament, which are called in Hebrew 
mij 7 ), Bio laic. The Hebrew copies of the Pentateuch 

r 

form one volume ; the division of it into five books is first 
mentioned by Josephus, and seems to have been made 
either by the Septuagint translators, or before their time, 
and after the return of the . ews from Babylon. 

The first, second, fourth, r.nd fifth books of the Penta¬ 
teuch have been treated of under Genesis, Exodus, Num- 
ukrs, and Deuteronomy. 

The third book is called Leviticus (Amroror), from its 
treating chiefly of matters pertaining to the priests, the 
sons of Levi. In Hebrew it is called, from its initial word, 

( and he called), or by the Rabbin? D’OTSn JTTIJ1 

(the law qf the priests), and JYOZTIpn JTYin (the law of 

the sacrifices). From tlie last verse of it (chap, xxvii. 34) 
wo learn that it was written by Moses while tlie Israelites 
were encamped before Mount Sinai (compare Numb., xxxvi. 
13). The space over which it extends is the first month of 
the second \ear after the Exodus, n.c. 1400 (compare Exod., 
xl. 17, with Numb., i. 1). The twenty-seven chapters of 
which it consists may be divided into four parts, as follows: 
— l.Tho laws concerning sacrifices, including the burnt 
offerings (chap, i.), the meat-offerings (chap, ii.), the peace 
offering (chap, iii.), the offering for sins of ignorance (chaps. 
i\\, v.), and the trespass offering for sins done knowingly 
(chaps, vi., vii.). 2. The institution of the priesthood, in¬ 

cluding an account of the consecration ol* Aaron and his 
sous, uud of the punishment of Nadah and Abilin (chaps, 
viii.-x.). 3. The laws concerning clean and unclean ani¬ 
mals, purifications, and expiatory sacrifices, including also 
sundry other enactments (chaps, xi.-xxii). 4. The laws con¬ 
cerning sacred festivals, vows, things devoted, and tithes 
(chaps, xxiii.-xxvii.). Though the ordinances of this book were 
manifestly intended solely for the Jews, as is evident from 
their own nature, yet it. contains matter of the highest 
import to Christians, inasmuch as the New Testament 
teaches that the rites of the Jewish sacred law were all or 
nearly all typical of the truths of Christianity ; this is espe¬ 
cially shown by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Hebrews, an 
epistle which would he almost unintelligible without the 
light thrown upon it by the book of Leviticus . 

With regard to the Pentateuch in general, it lias never 
been doubted, till at a recent period, that Moses was-its 
author. The following are the chief arguments for its 
genuineness:—1. It is repeatedly asserted in the book itself 
that Moses was the author, and that hewroto it at the com¬ 
mand of God. This assertion is made with regard to the 
whole book ( Deut ., i. 5; xxxi. 9-13, 2*2,24-26), and to sepa¬ 
rate parts of it (Exod., xvii. 14; xxiv. 4, 7; xxxiv. 27; 
Numb., xxxiii. 1, 2). And in the recapitulation of the law 
which Moses makes in the hook of Deuteronomy , he fre¬ 
quently speaks of * the law,* 4 this law,’ 1 the book of the 
(or this) law,’ 4 the book of religion by which expressions 
we cannot fairly understand anything except either the 
whole Pentateuch, or that part of it which was already com¬ 
posed {Deut., i. 5; iv. 44-45; xvii. 18, 19; xxviii. 58-61 ; 
xxix. 19, 20, 27, 29; xxx. 10). 2. In all ages of the Jewish 
history, from the time of Joshua downwards, the Pentateuch 
was received as the divinely inspired composition of Moses. 
Thus we read repeatedly in the Old Testament of 4 the law,* 
‘ the law of Moses,’ 4 the law of Jehovah,* 4 the law which 
God gave by Moses,’ 4 the book of the law.* (Josh., i. 7, 8; 
xxiii. 6: xxiv. 26; l Kings, ii. 3 ; Dtalms, i. 1; and many 
other passages, which are collected in Rosenmiiller’s Scholia , 
and Jaim's Introduction .) Besides these direct testimonies, 
the existence and authority of the Pentateuch among the 
Israelites are proved by the fact that the institutions which 


merit for the genuineness of the whole Pentateuch, fur the 
book of Deuteronomy supposes the previous composition of 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers , as these do ilmt of Genesis. 
Tho information contained in the Pentateuch qn sub¬ 
jects of history and geography (especially with reference to 
Egypt and Arabia), on natural history, diseases, the arts, 
ami military science, agrees witl> all the notions wo»can 
form of the state of things ut that remote period, and with what 
we should expect from a man who, like Moses, had been 
liberally educated at tire Egyptian court, and had been im- 
| gaged ibr forty years in leading a whole nation through the 
wilderness. The language of the Pentateuch is the most 
I antient known form of Hebrew; the assertion that its dif¬ 
ference from the later Hebrew is far less than the lapse 
of so great a time would necessarily cause in any language, 
is untrue. The style of the songs which are contained in 
it possesses that plain sublimity which generally charac¬ 
terises the first stage of a nation’s poetry. The stvle of the 
narrative is better than that of any other Hebrew work, 
as we might expect from a highly educated mail like 
Moses; and it is not more varied than can be accounted 
for by the different subjects treated of, and the intervals 
at which the different parts wore written. The arrange¬ 
ment of the matter is not that which would be adopted 
by a person digesting into one book previously existing 
tales and laws, but il is such as we might expect from one 
exposed to frequent interruptions in his work, and who re¬ 
corded each event as it occurred, which answers to the po¬ 
sition of Moses. The selection of the materials appears 
to have been made on tho principle of recording those 
things which were connected with tho legislation which 
was the chief work of Moses, while of lh« laws themselves, 
some are repeated more than once, and others altered in tho 
course of the work; all indicating that the legislator and 
historian were.the same person. 

It is true that there are passages in the Pentateuch which, 
could not have been written by Moses. But there is no dif¬ 
ficulty in explaining these passages as interpolations, in¬ 
serted by a copyist with a view to malt# the author’s 
meaning clearer. The following passages have been placed 
in this class; but some of them may bo explained other¬ 
wise:— Deut., i. 1-4; iv. 44-49; Exod vi. 13-29; vii. 7; 
xi. 1-3; Deut., ii. 10-12, 20-23; iii. 9, 11, 13-14; x, C l); 
Numb., xxxii. 41; Deut., iii. 14; Numb., xii. 3. To these 
may be added the 34th chapter of Deuteronomy , which, as 
it contains un account of the death and burial of Moses, 
was not written by himself. In some parts however of his 
narratives, Moses appears to have made use of previously 
existing documents, especially at tho beginning of the book 
of Genesis. [Genesis.] 

An account of tho institutions recorded in the Penta¬ 
teuch has been given under Moses. 

(Rosenmuller, Scholia in Vet . Test., vol. i., Proleg . in 
Pent., and others quoted by him; Jahn, Introd. in Lib . 
Sac. Vet . Foed, ; Graves’s Lectures on the Pentateuch ; Bp. 
Marsh’s Authenticity of the Five Books if Moses vindi¬ 
cated; Horne’s Introduction, vol. i,pp. 46*61.) 

PENTATEUCH, THE SAMARITAN. Tho Penta¬ 
teuch was the only part of the Old Testament which tho 
Samaritans received, and as, from feelings of national ani¬ 
mosity, they held no intercourse with the Jew's, their copies 
of tho Pentateuch were preserved independently of the 
Hebrew copies. Tho Samaritan Pentateuch is mentioned 
by several antient writers, but it was unknown in modern 
times till copies were obtained from the east by Archbishop 
Usher and Pietro della Valle. It was printed Irom the 
copy procured by the latter in the Paris Polyglot of Mori- 
nus, from which it was reprinted in Walton’s Polyglot. It 
was also edited by Dr. Blayney in Hebrew characters, at 
Oxford, 1790. The original is in the Samaritan or old 
Hebrew character. 
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The'Samaritan Pentateuch is quite entitled to rank with 
the Hebrew as an independent source for settling the sacred 
text. In some places it gives readings manifestly superior 
to those of the Hebrew. In many passages in which it 
differs from the latter, it agrees with the Septuagint. Its 
chronology differs from that of the Hebrew Pentateuch. 
(Hales’s Analysis of Chronology , vol. i., p. 2742.) In Deut., 
xxvii., the Samaritan differs from the Hebrew by having 
Ebal for Gerizim, and vice versd. This has been regarded 
as an intentional corruption made for the purpose of hu¬ 
mouring national prejudices. But Dr. Kennicott has shown 
good reasons for preferring the Samaritan to the Hebrew 
in this case. (Diss. t ii., p. 20-165.) 

PENTECOST, one of the three great Jewish feasts, so 
called because the day on which it began was the fiftieth 
0) irtvfriKotrr})) from the second day of the Passover. It was 
ulso called the Feast of Weeks, from its falling at the end of 
a series of seven weeks, reckoning from the Passover, and 
also the Feast of the Harvest. It was a feast of thanksgiv¬ 
ing for the harvest, at the end of which it fell, and among 
the sacrifices appointed for it were some of the first-fruits of 
the harvest. This festival lasted eight days. The laws 
relating to it are contained in Exotic xxiii. 1G; xxxiv. 
22 ; Levit. y xxiii. 15-21 ; Numb., xxviii. 26*31 ; Dent ., xvi. 
9-12. 

PENTLAND FRITH. [Caithness; Orkney Islands ] 

PKNTOGRAPH. f Pantograph.] 

PE N T R E M IT E S. [ E ncri n i te s .] 

PENUMBRA (incomplete shade), that portion of space 
which, in the eclipse of a heavenly body, is partly, but not 
entirely, deprived of its light. In a solar eclipse, as long as 
any part of the sun is visible, the parties observing are in 
the penumbra, and not in the umbra , or complete shadow. 

PENZANCE, a corporate town in the parish of Madron, 
in the hundred of Penwith, in the county of Cornwall, 286 
miles from the Post-office, London, by the south-western 
railroad to Basingstoke, and from thence, by road, through 
Andover, Salisbury, Dorchester, Exeter, and Launceston. 
It is the most westerly town in England. 

Penzance received a charter for a market and a fair, a.d. 
1332, and was incorporated hv charter of James I , a.d. 1G15. 
It was burnt by the Spaniards, who landed at Mousehole, a 
short distance south of the town, a.d. 1595, and was plun¬ 
dered, a.d. 1G<16, by the parliamentary troop* under Fairfax, 
on account of the predilection shown by the townsmen for 
the royalist cause. 

The town is situated on the north-western shore of Mount’s 
Bay, and consists of several streets converging to the 
market-place, and of some smaller streets or lanes con¬ 
necting them. Tile tow n has much increased of laic years, 
and many of the houses arc of modern erection, neat, and 
commodious. The number of inhabited houses in 1831 was 
1261, of uninhabited 90, and 40 budding. At the time of 
the Report of the Commissioners of Municipal Corporation 
Boundaries, more than 1500 houses were assessed to the 
poor-rate. The shops are numerous and good; the best 
are in the market-place. There is an episcopal chapel, 
with a small endowment; several dissenting places of wor¬ 
ship, and a Jews’ synagogue. The population has doubled 
during the present century ; in 1831 it was 6563, and may 
be now probably estimated at from 7000 to 7500. The trade 
consists in the export of tin, copper, earthenware, clay, pota¬ 
toes, bacon, pilchards and other fish ; and in the import of 
timber, iron, hemp, tallow, &c. A large proportion of the 
tin produced in Cornwall is shipped at Penzance. The pil¬ 
chards are brought in by the fishermen of Mousehole and 
other places on the shore of Mount's Bay. There are a 
quay and pier near the southern end of the town, the dues 
from which bring in a yearly revenue of 1G00/. to the corpo¬ 
ration. There are two "weekly markets, one of them a con¬ 
siderable corn-market, and tlireo yearly fairs. Some woollen 
yarn and coarse woollen cloth are manufactured. 

The climate of Ponzance is very mild, and the place is 
occasionally visited on that account by invalids suffering 
from pulmonary complaints. 

The council, under the Municipal Reform Act, con¬ 
sists of six aldermen and 18 councillors. The borough 
boundary forms a semicircle round the town, having the 
market-place for its centre, and a radius of half a mile/ The 
Boundary Commissioners recommend an extension of the 
limits. The borough is divided into two wards. 

The borough has a commission of the peace. A Court 
of Record for the hundred of Penwith is held hero 


every fortnight for personal actions not exceeding 50*. 
Quarter-sessions are held, and petty sessions every week. 
1 here is a small gaol, having two wards, one for men awl 
one for women, each comprehending a ymd and several 
cells, with a small tread wheel in a separate yard; but there 
is neither chapel, infirmary, nor bath. 

The annual value of the cliapelry of Penzance is 15G/.; 
it was, before the Municipal Reform Act, in the gift *of the 
corporation. 

There were in the cliapelry, in 1833, an infant-school, 
with 26 boys and 17 girls; an endowed grammar-school, 
with 1G boys; a school of industry, with 75 girls; two 
charity-schools, with 124 boys and 57 girls; a Jews* school, 
with 10 children; and thirty-eight other day-schools, with 
10 U children of both sexes; and five Sunday-schools, with 
504 children. 

The church, which was rebuilt a few years ago, and the 
new town-hall, both constructed of hewn granite, are great 
ornaments to the place. The latter building is surmounted 
by a handsome cupola, and its eastern front, consisting of a 
pediment supported by four noble columns, is a striking 
object. The taste of the inhabitants for scientific and lite¬ 
rary pursuits is shown by their possessing a good public 
library, a Society of Natural History, and an Horticultural 
Society. This place is also the seat of the Royal Geological 
Society of Cornwall, whose museum contains one of the best 
collections of minerals in England. 

PEONY. [P.F.ONIA.] 

PEPAGO'MENUS, or more properly DEMETRIUS 
PEPAGOMENUS (A/j/Lf/jrptot; o WtirayofitiroQ), one of the 
latest of the Greek physicians, is the author of a short 
treatise on the Gout, which is still extant. Nothing is 
known of the events of his life, but as his work was com¬ 
posed at the command of the emperor Michael Paheologus, 
it must have been written between the years a.d. J2G0 and 
1282. ‘This discourse,* says Freind {Hist, of Physic, vol. 
i.), * though containing little extraordinary, and being col¬ 
lected out of other writers, chiefly Alexander, of whoso 
work the eleventh book treats of this disease at grout 
length, yet is far from deserving the character which 
M. Musurus, his translator, bestows upon the author 
(by name unknown to him), of inf a us ct elinguis , See., 
as if lie could not. express what, he meant.* It consists 
of forty-five short chapters, besides the preface and con¬ 
clusion, and, iti the opinion of Spreugcl (Hist. de la Med.), 
does not deserve to bo classed among the numerous 
worthless productions of the modern Greeks. He says that 
the author certainly docs not. depart from tlio system of 
Galon, but that his theory of the disease is more reasonable, 
and more in accordance with the observations of the moderns 
than that of most of his successors. lie sets out with a 
true and precise axiom, viz. that the gout is a disease affect¬ 
ing the whole organised frame, and produced by weakness 
of the digestive organs and excesses in the matter of diet, 
&c. (cap. 7). The morbid principle, which is the result, is 
directed by nature towards the weakened articulations (cap. 
3). Hence it follows that sobriety and temperance are iho 
only means of preventing the disease (cap. 10). With 
respect to the cure he seems chiefly to have trusted to 
emetics and cathartics, and gives several prescriptions, some 
of which are borrowed, and others are apparently original. 
He particularly recommends a drastic purgative called her- 
modactylus , which is also highly praised by Alexander 
Trallianus (lib. xi.), and which Mr. Adams (in Barker’s ed. 
of Lcmpricrc, 1838) considers to bo a speers of Colckicum 
Autumnalc, a medicine still considered by some practitioners 
to be almost a specific in this disease. 

The treatise, i r*pi iracaypag, 1 Do PodagrV was first 
published in Latin, by Marcus Musurus, Romro, 1517, 8vo., 
with the title ‘ Do Podagrti Libellus iucerli Auctoris e 
Greoco in Lutinum conversus,’ &c. This translation is in¬ 
serted in the V Mediae Artis Principes,* by H. Stephens, 
Paris, 15G7, fol. The Greek text was first published at 
Paris, ap. G. Morelium, 1558, 8vo„ with a Latin translation 
(probably) by Turncbus. The last and best edition is, by 
I. S. Bernard, Lugd. Bat., 1743, 8vo., Gr. and LaL which is 
sometimes found with a new title-page, Arnhem., 1753. 
There is a French translation by Fred. Jamot, Paris, 1573, 
8vo. The Greek and Latin text is also to be found in the 
tenth volume of Chartier’s edition of Hippocrates and 
Galen. 

There is extant a treatise entitled rwv lv 

ira0&v t Kai Qepamia ,• Dignotio Morborum in Renibus, eo^um 
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quo Curatio/ which is commonly printed among Galen’s 
works, hut which is however manifestly spurious, as the 
author professes himself to ho a Christian. Fabricius, in 
his list of Galen’s works, conjectures that Demetrius Pepa- 
gomenus may have been the author, but, in the opinion of 
Freiml and Haller, there seems to be no good reason for 
such a supposition. In the collection of writers \ De lie 
AccipitrariS. et Venaticfi.’ published by Nic. lligaltius, Paris, 
1612, 4to., are two treatises, which are perhaps the works of 
this seme Demetrius. One is entitled Tcpcucotfityiov, t) wtpi 
rije t&v ifpaKutp dvarpoflyc re Kai IwifaXtiaQ, 4 Hieracoso- 
pliium, sive l>e Accipitruui Educatione et Curatione/ con¬ 
taining ah account of the different species of hawks, the 
mode of catching and training then), the diseases to which 
they are subject, and the remedies proper for each. The 
other is called Kvi/o<ro0iov. h mp' 1 r VC rwi/ kvvwv 
* Cynosophium, sive DeCamun Curatione/ and is sometimes 
attributed to Phiemon. It has been several times reprinted, 
but is not of much worth. He attributes madness in dogs 
to a worm underneath the tongue. 

PEPIN D’HERISTAL (so culled From a place in the 
kingdom of Austrasia, or Metz, called Heristal), or Pepin 
le Gros, was the son of Ansegisus, and grandson of Arnoul, 
who was duke of Austrasia in the reign of Dagobert I., 
afterwards bishop of Metz, and who was Anally numbered 
among the saints. The mother of Pepin, named Begga, 
w r as the daughter of another Pepin, called Pepin the Old, or 
Pepin of Lahder, who was Maire of the Palace under Da¬ 
gobert I. and under his son Siegbert, king of Austrasia, was 
much respected for his personal character, and who died a.d. 
640. Pepin cl’Heristal became duke of Austrasia under 
Dagobert II., after whose death, a.d. 679, he governed the 
country as sovereign under nominal allegiance to Thierri 
IIU king of Burgundy and Neustria. Thierri however bc- 
carno dissatisfied with Pepin, who revolted and defeated him, 
a.d. 690, and obliged him to recognise him as Maire du 
Palais, or in other words/the governor of the whole Frankish 
monarchy, llcrc begins the scries of the ‘ llois faineans/ 
or 4 do-nothing kings/ who succeeded one another as mere 
crowned pageants, whilst the Maire du Palais had all the 
real authority. Pepin ruled as such under Thierri, Clovis 
Ill., Childcbert 111., and Dagobert 111., and thus made his 
authority respected, not only by tho natives, but also by 
foreigners. He died in 714, having appointed his grandson 
Theodebaud to succeed him as Maire du Palais. But 
Charles Martel, a natural son of Pepin, w r as proclaimed 
duke of Austrasia by the acclamations of the people, a.d. 
715, and in 719 lie obliged Chilperie II. to acknowledge him 
as Muiro du Palais as his father Pepm had been. [Charles 
Martel.] 

PEPIN, king of France, called 4 lc Bref/ or 4 the Short/ 
son of Charles Martel, was Maire du Palais after his father’s 
loath, under the nominal king Childevic 111., for the king¬ 
dom of Ncustria and Burgundy, whilst his brother Carloman 
governed that of Austrasia in a similar capacity. The two 
brokers defeated the Saxons, Bavarians, and Slavonians; 
and Pepin, in 744, defeated the duke of Aquitaniu, who had 
revolted. Soon after, Carloumn, in a fit of devotion, gave 
up the government of Austrasia, and retired to a monastery 
at Rome, where he ended his days. All the authority was 
now concentrated in Pepin. What followed has been briefly 
and obscurely told by the chroniclers: 4 King Chi Id eric was 
dethroned, a.d. 7.50, his head was shaved (long hair w*as an 
essential appendage of royalty with the^Merovingian kings), 
and he was confined in the monastery of Silhin, or St. 
Bert in, at St. Oilier, and his son Thierri was sent to the 
convent of Fontenelle in Normandy, where he was brought 
up in obscurity.’ (Renault, Hi stair e de France.) Eginhardt, 
the historian of Charlemagne, says, that ‘Burckard, bishop 
of Wurtzburg, and the priest Fulrad, a chaplain, were sent 
to Pope Zucharias at Rome, to consult him concerning the 
state of France, in which the kings had merely the name 
of kings, without any royal power, and that the pope re¬ 
plied that it was better ihat he who exercised the royal 
authority should bear also the royal title; in consequence 
of which sanction, Pepin was constituted king/ And the 
contiuuator of the chronicler, Fredegarius, writing under 
the direction of Couut Childebrand, Pepin’s uncle, says, 
that 4 by the consent of the Frankish nation, supported by 
the sanction of the Apostolic see, the illustrious Pepin be¬ 
ing consecrated by the bishops and recognised by the princes, 
was raised to the kingdom, together with his Queen Ber- 
trada, according to the antient usages.’ Wc have no cir¬ 


cumstantial account of this important event, except that 
Pepin was anointed at Soissons, in March, a.d. 752, by 
Boniface, bishop of Mainz, called the Apostle of Germany 
before the assembly of the nation. It seems that the 
ceremony of anointing the new king was introduced on 
this occasion, having been unknown under the first or Me¬ 
rovingian dynasty. (Sismondi, Histoire d“s Franpais.) 

Sismondi thinks, with some degree of plausibility, that 
this accession of a new family to the throne of the Fr&uks 
was not a mere change of dynasty, nor the usurpation of one 
family over another, but that it was really a nationul revo¬ 
lution effected by the German population of Austrasia under 
their leaders Pepin d’Herfetal, Charles Martel, and his 
son Pepin, who conquered Neustria and the other provinces 
of antient Gaul,. and placed their own dynasty on the 
Frankish throne. During the two centuries and a hah 
which had elapsed since the first conquest of Gaul hy the 
Franks under Clovis, the conquerors had become Mixed 
with the Gallo-lloman population, had adopted their lan¬ 
guage, manners, and effeminacy, and the original families o* 
the Franks had almost entirely disappeared in Neustria, 
Aquitaniu, and Provence. But Austrasia, which extended 
far on the right bank of the Rhine, had remained German. 
Tho family of Pepin led the Austrasi&n bands into the rest 
of Gaul, which thus received a fresh infusion of German 
manners, language, and military spirit. Pepin le Bref, in 
order to conciliate the conquered Neustrians, raised Chil- 
deric III., of the old dynasty, to the throne, but this pageant 
was in reality tho king of the conquered, while Pepin re¬ 
tained all the authority in his hands. The Neustrians 
looked upon tlic Austrasian bands as strangers and enemies. 
When Pepin found that he could dispense with the puppet 
king, lie put him aside with the sanction of Rome. 

Pepin was grateful to the see of Rome, and when pope 
Stephen III., Zacharias’s successor, applied to him for assist¬ 
ance against the Longobards, ho marched with an army into 
Italy, defeated Astolphus, and made him promise to give up 
the Exarchate and Pentapolis to the Roman pontiff. [Papal 
State.] 

Pepin waged successful wars against the Saxons, the Ba¬ 
varians, and other German nations; he defeated the duke 
of Aquitania, and reunited his duchy to the domains of the 
crown ; he favoured the clergy, and fixed the annual general 
assemblies of the Frankish nation for the month of May. 
He died of the dropsy, at St. Denis, in September, 768, at 
54 years of age, in the 17th year of his reign. His son 
Charlemagne succeeded him as king of the Franks. 

PEPIN, son of Louis le D^bonnaire, and grandson of 
Charlemagne, was made by his father king of Aquitania, 
a.d. 8)7, revolted repeatedly against his father, and died in 
838 or 839. The emperor disinherited Pepin’s children of 
their father’s kingdom, and gave it to his own son Charles 
the Bald. 

PEPIN, Lake. [Mississippi, River.] 

PEPO, a Latin term used by botanists to Express that 
kind of fruit of which tho gourd is the type. It is an inferior 
seed-vessel, filled with pulp enclosed within a hard pericarp, 
and furnished with parietal placenta*. It is a berry with a 
hard shell. 

PEPPER. [Piper; Pimento.] 

PEPPERMINT. [Mentha Piperita.] 

PEPUSCII, JOHN CHRISTOPHER, an eminent 
musical theorist and composer, was born in 1667, at Berlin, 
in which city his father was minister of a Protestant con¬ 
gregation. At the early age of fourteen his talents attracted 
the notice of tho Prussian court, in which he held some ap¬ 
pointment till lie attained his thirtieth year, when, being 
eye-witness of a murderous act of tyranny perpetrated by 
Frederick I., he resolved to quit his country. He first 
visited Holland, where he remained upwards of a year; then 
proceeded to London, and about 1700 wa 9 engaged to take 
the harpsichord at Drury-lano theatre, and, it is supposed, 
assisted in preparing for the stage Thomyris, as well as 
other operas. At the samo time he commenced his inquiries 
concerning the music of the antients, for which pursuit his 
knowledge of the learned languages and studious habits 
highly qualified him. In these investigations he received 
no inconsiderable aid from liis friend De Moivro, tho 
mathematician. Though he had persuaded himself Ihat 
the music of the Greeks was far superior to anything that 
-the moderns were capable of producing, yet he did not hesi¬ 
tate to compose much, and was successful; though but 
one of his many works is known to the present age—the 
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cantata, ‘Sec from tlio silent grove Alexis flics,* which has ! 
always been, and probably always will be, admired by every 
person of true taste. 

In the year 1710 this active and indefatigable musician 
was one of the founders of the Academy of Antient Music , 
which was formed on so judicious a plan that it subsisted 
upwards of eighty years. In 1712 he, together with Handel, 
was engaged by the Duke of Chandos (Pope’s Timon) to 
compose for the chapel at Cannons. The next year he was 
admitted by the university of Oxford to the degree of doctor 
in music. In 1724 he was persuaded by Dr. Berkeley to 
join in the visionary scheme for establishing a college at 
the Bermudas, and actually embarked for the purpose; but 
the ship being wrecked, the project was speedily abandoned. 
He now entered into the matrimonial state with the cele¬ 
brated singer Signora Margarita de l’Epine, who brought 
him a fortune, acquired by her profession, of ten thousand 
pounds. This addition—great in those days—did not in¬ 
duce him to relax in his pursuits: he selected and adapted, j 
with admirable skill, the music for The Beggar's Opera ,; 
for which he composed the overture. In 1731 appeared his 
Treatise on Harmony which long continued a standard 
work, and is still read by students who are wise enough to 
make themselves acquainted with the best writers on the 
art. In the year 1737 he was chosen organist of the Charter 
House, an appointment he solicited mere for the sake of the 
apartments and the learned and agreeable society it afforded 
than with any pecuniary view. Three years after this he 
lost his wife; his only son having died some timef before. 
He now found relief in his studies, to which, and in giving 
instructions to a few favourite pupils, ho devoted himself 
wholly. In 1746 was read before the Royal Society his 
account of the Antient Uenera , which appears in volume 44, 
No. 481, of the •Philosophical Transactions;* previous to 
which however he had been elected a fellow of that learned 
body. Dr. Pepusch died in 1752, and was buried in the 
chapel of the Charter House. 

PEPYS, SAMUEL, secretary to the Admiralty in the 
reigns of King Charles II. and King James II., was born 
February 23, 1632, of a family which had some pretensions 
to gentility, though he himself confesses it had never been 
‘very considerable.* His father, John Pepys, was a citizen 
of London, where lie followed the trade of a tailor. 

We learn from his diary that Pepys passed his boyish days 
in or hear London, and was educated at St. Paul’s school, 
where he continued till 1650, early in which year his name 
occurs as a sizar on the boards of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Previously however to his going to reside in that 
university, March 5, 1650-1, ho had removed to Magdalen 
College. How long he continued at Cambridge, or what 
were his academical pursuits, we arc not informed. In 1655 
he married Elizabeth St. Michel, a girl of fifteen. The con¬ 
sequences which might naturally have been expected to attend 
such an imprudent step were averted by the kindness of a 
relation, Sir Edward Montagu (afterwards earl of Sandwich), 
who gave the young couple an asylum in his family. In 
1658 he accompanied Sir Edward Montagu in his expedition 
to the Sound, and on his return became a clerk in the Ex¬ 
chequer. Through the interest of the Earl of Sandwich 
however, he was soon nominated clerk of the acts of the 
navy, and he entered on the duties of his otHce early in June, 

1G60. This was the commencement of his connection with 
a great national establishment to which his diligence and 
acuteness were afterwards of the highest service. In this 
employment he continued till 1673; and during thoso great 
events, the plague, the fire of London, and the Dutch war, 
the care of the navy in a great measure rested upon 
him alone. The Duke of York being lord-high-admiral, 
Pepys was by degrees drawn into a close personal connec¬ 
tion with him, and as he enjoyed his good opinion, lie 
had also the misfortune to experience some part of the 
calumnies with which he was loaded during tho time of 
1 The Popish Plot.’ The absence not only of evidence, but 
even of ground of suspicion, did not prevent Pepys being 
committed to the Tower (May, 1679) v on the charge of being 
an aider and abettor of the plot, and he was for a time 
removed from the Navy Board. He was afterwards allowed, 
with Sir Anthony Deane, who had been committed with 
him, to find security in 30,000/.; and in February following, 
upon the withdrawal of the deposition against him, was dis¬ 
charged. He was soon replaced ill a situation where his skill 
and experience could not be dispensed with, by the special 
command of Charles II., and rose afterwards to be secre¬ 


tary of tne admiralty, which office lie retained till the Revo¬ 
lution. James II. was sitting to Sir Godfrey Kneller for a 
portrait designed as a present to Pepys, when the news tit 
the landing of the Prince of Orange was brought to him. 
The king commanded the paintar to proceed and finish 
the portrait, that his friend mighnSot be disappointed. 

Upon the accession of William and Mary, Pepys lost hU 
official employments; but he retired into private’ life with¬ 
out being followed either by persecution or ill will, lie died 
May 26, 1703, and was buried in the church of St. Olavc, 
Hart Street. 

Pepys had an extensive knowledge of naval affairs. He 
thoroughly understood and practised music; and he was a 
judge of painting, sculpture, and architecture. In 1684 he 
was elected president of the Royal Society, and held that 
honourable office two years. As a patron of learning, it 
may bo sufficient to say that he contributed no fewer than 
sixty plates to Willughby’s ‘ Historia Piscium.* 

To Magdalen College, Cambridge, he left an invalu¬ 
able collection of manuscript naval memoirs, of prints, and 
antient English poetry, which has often been consulted by 
critics and commentators, and is indeed unrivalled in its 
kind. One of its most singular curiosities is a collection of 
English ballads ih five large folio volumes, begun by Selden, 
and carried down to the year 1700. Percy’s 4 Reliques * are 
for the most part taken from this collection. 

Pepys published ‘ Memoirs relating to tho Stato of the 
Royal Navy of England for ten years, determined Decem¬ 
ber, 1688,* 8vo., Lond. 1690, and there is a small book in 
the Pepysian library entitled 4 A Relation of the Troubles 
ill tho Court of Portugal in 1667 and 1668, by S. P.. Esq./ 
12mo., Lond. 1677, which Watt, in liis 4 Bibliotheca Britan- 
nica/ ascribes to Pepys. 

His ‘ Memoirs* comprising liis Diary from 1659 to 1669, 
and a selection from his private correspondence were edited 
by the present Lord Braybrookc, in 2 vols. 4to., Lond. 1825, 
republished in 5 volume’s 8vp„ Lond., 1828, from which and 
from Chalmers's account of him, most, of the particulars in 
this notice have been derived. 

PEPYSIAN LIBRARY. [Magdalen College, Cam¬ 
bridge.] 

PERjEA. [Palestine.] 

PERAMBULATOR, an instrument in general use for 
measuring distances on roads, for settling disputes concern¬ 
ing the charges of the drivers of hack-carriages, and for 
other purposes. It consists principally of a wheel upon which 
it runs, and an index which shows ihc number of turns of 
such wheel reduced into miles, furlongs, poles, and yards. 

Tho carriage or stock is made of wood, and is about 3 feet 
long. At one end is a handle for the person who uses it, 
and the other is furnished with sockets in which the axle of 
the wheel turns: this end of the stock lias the centre part 
removed, by which are left two arms between which the 
wheel works. Upon the slock and ju*t in front of the handle 
is the dial-plate, with its two hands by which the distance is 
registered. Tho wheel is 8 feet 3 inches, or $ pole, in cir¬ 
cumference. Upon one end of the axis of this wheel is a 
small pinion, which works info a similar pinion at the end 
of a rod which passes up the stock or carriage to the works 
beneath the dial-plate. Motion is communicated l>y means 
of this rod to a worm or micrometer-screw, which turns onco 
round for each revolution of the carriage-wheel of the per¬ 
ambulator. This worm works into a wheel of 80 teeth, 
which is moved forward one tooth for every £ pole, anil 
carries a hand or index, which makes one re elution for 40 
poles or one furlong. On the axis of this wheel is a pinion of 
8 teeth, which works into a wheel of 40 teeth, and oil the axis 
of this second wheel is u pinion of 10 teeth, which in. ves awheel 
of 160 teeth. This last wheel carries unolher hand, which 
makes one revolution for 80 of the former. These hands are 
arranged in the same manner as the hour and minute hand 
of a watch, so that the three circles on tho dial-plate are all 
concentric. The first of these circles is divided into 220, 
and tho second into 40, the number of yards and poles con¬ 
tained in a furlong; the figures on these circles are read wlf 
by the first-mentiuned index, that which is attached to the 
wheel of 80 teeth. The third circle is divided into 80, tho 
number of furlongs in 10 miles, and to this circle belongs 
the index attached to the wheel of 160 teeth. The distance 
is ascertained by reading oIF the figures in the reverse order 
in which the circles are given above: divide the number on 
the first circle by 8, and you will have the distance required 
in miles, furlongs, poles, and yards. 
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The instrument is furnished with a stop or strap* so that 
after thedisUnoo is perambulator maybe 

Conveyed without tyrifljg altered. 

Unlike the pe^iii^-'it requires no regulatin&and the 
only risk .of Up gtoribg » distance incorrectly, if well con 
struoted, is, f§«iUi$ mm rugged and uneven roads* which 
will .of the index to show more than the true 

distan^*;", 111 general however, for short distances, this 
emr .it very trifling. 

When about to commence a measurement, the wheel 
should be turned round until the first-mentioned index 
points to 220 on the circle of yards. Some are provided 
with a click and racket, by which this may done with much 
less trouble than by the wheel. 

There arc other instruments for the same or similar pur- 
oses, bearing different names, as waywiser and odometer; 
u( the construction of all of them is very similar. 

Way wiser is the name generally given to that form of the 
instrument which is applied to a carriage, in which, by a 
slight adaptation to one of the wheels of the carriage, the 
instrument is made to register the number of turns of such 
wheel, in the same manner as the perambulator. 

PERAME'LES. [Bandicoot; Marsupialia, vol. xiv., 
p. 437; and see further Professor Owens paper 'On the 
Osteology of the Marsupialia’ (Zool. Proc., 1838).] 
PERCEPTION is thut power or act of the mind by which 
it holds communication with the external world. It is dis¬ 
tinguished from conception by the circumstance that its 
objects are in every instance supposed to h{ivc an actual 
existence. We may conceive things that have no reality, 
hut we arc never said to perceive such things. Perception 
differs from consciousness in that it takes cognisance only 
of objects without ihc mind. We perceive a man, u horse, 
a tree: when we think or feel, wo are conscious of our 
Ihnughts and emotions. It is further supposed in percep¬ 
tion that the objects of it ore present. YVe can remember 
former objects of perception, but we do not perceive them 
again until they are once more present. Besides the sense 
which has been explained, the term perception is sometimes 
analogically employed in common speech in reference to 
truths the evidence of which is certain. Thus we may per¬ 
ceive the truth of a mathematical proposition. But Mr. 

11 uinc is perhaps the only writer of eminence who designedly 
applies the word in a metaphysical disquisition with a mean¬ 
ing different from that which has been here assigned to it. 
By him it is applied indiscriminately to all the operations 
ami stales of the mind ; passions being designated percep¬ 
tions, and the acts of memory and imagination converted 
into so many acts of perception. Such latitude of phraseo¬ 
logy confounds under one general name things essentially 
distinct, and tends to introduce vagueness and inaccuracy 
into a department of philosophical investigation where de¬ 
finiteness and precision aie peculiarly indispensable. 

The distinction between things perceived (aicr&rira) and 
things conceived (vo»/rd) was familiar to the Greek philoso¬ 
phers and to their Latin expositors, of whom Cicero ex¬ 
presses the former class of things by the phrases * quco 
sunt,* ‘ quco corni tangive possunt;’ and the latter by the 
phrases * qua) fungi demonstrarive non possunt, cerni 
turnon animo atque intelligi possunt,* and gives examples 
of each. ( Top ., V.) 

The perceptive faculty is exercised through the instru¬ 
mentality of the senses. We see by means of the eye, and 
hear by means of the ear, and so in reference to the other 
senses. An individual in whom these organs are wanting 
or defective, will either not perceive at all, or perceive im¬ 
perfectly. In order to perception it is requisite that an 
impression should be made on the organ of sense, either by 
the direct application of the object, or through some medium 
that communicates with the object and the organ. Thus an 
immediate application is necessary with regard to the 
sense* of taste and touch ; but only an intermediate one with 
regard to those of sight, hearing, and smell. The impres¬ 
sion made on the organs of sense atrects the nerves, and is 
by them conveyed to the brain. Tho necessity of this com¬ 
munication is ascertained by observation, "if the nerve 
appropriated to any organ be cut or tied hard, no perception 
takes place; and the same result is noticed in certain disor- 
dv,. - J conditions of the brain, even though the organs of 
sense and the nerves perform their respective functions.,, 
When however the conditions that have been specified are 
complied with, perception ensues. 

Various theories have been formed^ to explain tho func¬ 


tions of the nerves end brain in ebnnecjion with perception. 
It toas imagined by fti£ aiitiehts that the nervous fibres are 
tubular, and filled nrith a subtile yapour named animal 
spirits'; .that: the brain is agl&nd by which this sethereal II uid 
is secreted ; and that bymeansof it the nerves perform their 
office. (Reid, Bmayxu, cli. 3.) Des Cartes, who adopted 
this hypothesis, has described with great minuteness how 
all mental operation? and movements are accomplished 
through the agency referred to. Dr. Briggs, Newton's 
instructor in anatomy, was the first who proposed a new doc¬ 
trine on this point. He maintained that the nerves operate 
by vibrations, like musical chords, and thus conduct im¬ 
pressions to the brain. Newton himself {Opt., qu. 23) 
appears to have been inclined to a notion of this kind, 
and the suggestions relating to it thrown out by him as 
a query were afterwards amplified and defended by Hart¬ 
ley. The latter supposed that ‘external objects impressed 
on the senses occasion, first in the nerves on which they are 
impressed and then in the brain, vibrations of the smah 
and, as one may say, infinitesimal medullary particles;’ and 
that these vibrations are excited, propagated, and kept up 
partly by the ether, that is, by a very subtile clastic fluid, 
partly by the uniformity,*continuity, softness, and active 
powers of the medullary substance of the brain, spinal mar¬ 
row, and nerves.* ( Obsei'vations on Man , part i., prop. 4, 5.) 
Botli Des Cartes and’Hartley believed that by the action of 
the nerves in the manner described by them, images of ex¬ 
ternal objects were formed in tho brain. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark concerning these 
hypotheses that they are totally destitute of foundation. 
A sound theory must assign real and not imaginary causes 
for the phenomena which it professes to explain; and such 
causes must have a manifest competency to the effects 
ascribed to them. But the hypotheses in question entirely 
want both of these essentials. Who can prove the existence 
of the animal spirits of Des Cartes, or the vibrations of 
Hartley; or, granting their existence, who can show any 
correspondence between them and the formation of images 
in the brain i* All we can affirm with certainty respecting 
the means of perception is, that, under certain circumstances, 
that is, when an impression is made on the bodily organs 
and communicated by the nerves to the brain, perception 
takes place. The impressions so communicated are tho 
occasions of the mind perceiving, but wc can assign no 
reason why it should do so under these circumstances inva¬ 
riably, and not under any other, further than that such is 
the constitution of our nature. 

If the act of perception be examined, it will be found that 
wc obtain by it a certain amount of information respecting 
the object perceived. We discover that it has particular 
qualities, as for example, that it is extended, that it has 
figure, that it is hard or soft, rough or smooth, &c. The 
notion thus formed may vary in respect of distinctness in 
all possible degrees. In the light of twilight a body is dis¬ 
cerned more obscurely than in the full light of noon day; 
and more obscurely still in proportion as the darkness 
deepens. The notion we get of an object by perception is 
accompanied by an irresistible and immediate conviction of 
iU real existence. An object may indeed bo perceived so 
indistinctly as to leavo us in doubt whether it be real or not. 
If it be very distant, or involved in darkness, this may 
happen. But when it is plainly perceived, there is, along 
with the perception, a perfect conviction of its reality. We 
can no more doubt of its existence than we can of our own. 
And this conviction is immediate. It is not the result of a 
process of reasoning founded on our perceptions, but inse¬ 
parably connected with them, and as instantaneous as the 
assent rendered to axiomatic truths. It may be also re¬ 
marked that tho belief in the existence of the objects of per¬ 
ception is not more immediate and deeply rooted than is the 
belief that they exist externally to us. They do not seem 
to have their place in the mind itself, but to exist indepen¬ 
dently of it altogether. Tlioso statements accord with the 
universal experience at mankind, aud may be verified by all 
who choose to bestow the slightest attention on the intima 
lions of consciousness. 

It would be a tedious as well as a useless task to dwell 
minutely on the numerous theories that have been framed 
of perception. In certain important particulars nearly all 
of them coincide; while in others, equally if not more im¬ 
portant, they are for the most part at variance. 

_ Democritus taught that perception was the result of the 
impressions made on the organs of sense by images (ttfuXa), 
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vraich constantly emanated frtHP bodies, and varied.accord- J* of the same country. Ducange and his editors find records 
mg to the conformation of thei* originals* (Plut., Ptac. p of the use, in different parts of England and France, of 
PuL t 1. iv., Ui. 8, &c.) ' ' " perehes of 7J, 10 (the oldest English), 12,15,16, 18, 20, 2L 

Philo, ini . the seventh book of his 'Republic 9 (ad Imt.) 22, 25, and 27 feet. Here is but another instance 0*6 in 
illustrates the manner in which we perceive objects, by the Milk and League) of the tendency of measures to lengthen, 
figure of a cave, in which men lie bound, so that they can Forty perches(quarantena), under the name of forty-long ot 
turn their eyes only to one part of it, where rays froxti a ftirlone, becathe a common measure of length; and a piece 
distant light stream in, aud shadows of bodies, supposed to of land forty perches long} and one deep, was called per ticat a* 
pass between them and the light, are beheld, the bodies (Spelman, cited by Ducange.) Thus the perch uiul furlong, 
themselves being invisible. He thus conceived that we her- though afterwards received into the system of measures 
:eive only the shadows of things, and not things themselvbs. which ends with the mile, originally formed no part of it 
This opinion of Plato was substantially the same with whatever. [Mile.*] 
that of his scholar Aristotle, and of the Peripatetics gene* By an early statute, entitled 9 Compositio Ulnarum ot 
rally. Aristotle ( De An., 1. iii., c. 2, 3) taught that as the Perticarum, 9 the perch was fixed at 16^ feet, or five yards 
senses cannot receive material objects themselves, they and a half; and four pettiest© (though that word is not 
receive their imuges. These images are the only objects of used) were defined as an acre. 

perccplion to the mind. As impressed upon the senses, A perch is the quarter of a chain, and a sou&re perch 
they are termed sensible species; more spiritualised, they contains 30} square yards. 

become objects of memory and imagination, and are PERCHE, LE, a province of France, united, before the 
termed phantasms; still further refined, so as to be objects Revolution, with Maine, into ono military government. It 
of science, they are named intelligible species. was bounded on the north by Normandie, on the north-oast 

The theory of Epicurus was little other than a modification by the Isle de France, on the east and south by Orllanais, 
of that of Aristotle. lie supposed that bodies are conti- and on the west by Maine. It was subdivided into Lu 
nually sending off from their surfaces slender films or Grand Perche, or Le Haut Perche (Great or Upper 
spectres of such subllety that they easily penetrate by the Perche), of which Mortngne was the capital; Le Perche 
senses to the brain. (Lucret., I iv., v. 34, 4G, &c.) Gouet, or Le Bas (Lower) Perche, of which Montmirail was 

Locke employs an illustration of the manner ofperception the capital; Les Terrcs Fian$ai?es, of which Tour-Griso- 
tliat appears to have been borrowed from that of Plato:— de Verneuil was the capital; and Les Torres Demcmbrfo, 

‘ Methinks,* lie says, ‘ the understanding is not much or Thimerais, of which Chfitenunouf-on-Thirnerais was the 
unlike a closet wholly shut from light, with only some little chief town. Perche is now comprehended in the depart¬ 
opening left to let in external visible resemblances, or ideas ments of Orne, Sarthc, and Eure et Loir, 
of things without. Would the pictures coming into a dark Le Perche was under the government of its own counts 
room but stay there, and be so orderly as to be found upon from the year 840; but the original county was not equal 
occasion, it would very much resemble the understanding in extent to the province of later times. Having fallen to 
of a man in reference to ail objects of sight and the ideas of the crown, this county was given with that of Alcn<;on to 
them. 9 Pierre, one of the younger sons of St. Louis (a.d. 12U8); 

The similitude of Locke, or rather of Plato, may be op- but these counties having on his death reverted to the 
plied to all the systems of perception that have ever been crown, they were again bestowed on Charles de Valois, hro- 
lormcd, by merely substituting ideas, and. in the case of Hume, tlier of Philippe le Bel (ad. I2‘J3), in whose family they 
impressions, for what were antiently denominated species long continued. In 1301 they were separated, Perche 
and phantasms. All these theories agree in maintaining going to a younger branch of the family; but in 1404 they 
that images are the only immediate objects of perception to were again united. 

the mind. Hume, Berkeley, and others indeed hold thut In the reign of Francois I. the county was, on the death 
these are the exclusive objects; but the common hypothesis of the last male heir, seized by the crown, but the justice of 
admits the existence of things of which these are but the this claim was for awhile disputed. During the dispute the 
representatives, and which we mediately discern. It may be widow of the late count was allowed to possess the county, 
sufficient to remark concerning these opinions, that they are but it was afterwards annexed to the crown domains, 
diametrically opposed to the testimony of our own conscious- PE'llCIDAi, or Perc<tides of Cuvier, a family of Acan- 
noss. Instead of informing us that images alone arc the direct thopterygiuus fishes, of which the common perch maybe 
objects of our perception, consciousness intimates nothing re- regarded as the type, that is to say, the fishes of this great 
sporting images at all. Unless its representations are alto- group, which ought perhaps to be regarded as an order 
gether deceptive, it is not things within the mind, but things rather than a family, all more or less approach the common 
external to it,that we perceive; not images of objects, but perch in general form: they have the body covered with 
the very objects themselves. This is testimony to which scales whose outer surface is more or less rough, and the 
we yield instinctive credence. It is too cogent and unques- free margins of which are denticulated; the operculum and 
lion able 1o be set aside by reasoning of any kind, far less by preoperculum are variously armed with spines and denticu- 
reusoning based upon certain imagined relations subsisting luted at the outer margin; they not only have teeth in both 
between matter and spirit which we are incapable of appro- jaws, but the vomer and palatine bones are also furnished 
Lending, and the application to mind of laws which apply with them: the number of rays to the bruncliiostegous 
solely to the objects of physical investigation. membrane varies from live to seven ; they never fall short of 

One observation, intentionally deferred, remains still to the lower nor exceed the higher number. The flush of lhe>.e 
be made respecting perception, namely, that it is greatly fishes is generally well flavoured and wholesome. They in- 
modified by habit and by the cultivation and development habit both salt and fresh water. 

of the other powers. Thus the perceptions of a man and The first division of the PercoTdes, according to Cuvier, 
those of a child, both contemplating a piece of complex tna- comprises all those species which have the ventral fins placed 
chinery, the one being aware of its principles and arrange- under the pectorals, five soft rays to the pectoral fins, seven 
ments, the other completely ignorant of them, must in branchiostegous rays, and two dorsal fins. This section in- 
some respects considerably differ. In like manner the per- eludes the following genera:— 

captions of a blind man, by means of those organs of sense L Perea proper, in which the prcopcrculum is dentieu- 
whicli are unimpaired, are distinguished in many particu- lated; the operculum is produced behind into a flattened 
lars from those of the individual who has never been without spine; the infra-orbitals are obscurely denticulated, and the 
the faculty of vision. Numerous instances of a similar kind tongue is smooth. Example, the common perch {Perea /hi- 
might easily be specified. A full account of acquired perccp- viatilis of Linnaeus). (Yarrell’s British Fishes.) Closely 
tious, such as those alluded to, is still a desideratum in this allied to this is the P. Italica of Cuvier and Valenciennes, 
department of philosophical inquiry *** a species found in tolerable abundance in some ports of 

PERCH or POLE. This measure, though now mostly Italy; it differs from the Perea Jhivintilis in being of a 
used as a square measure (a perch usually meaning a square shorter and deeper form, aud is destitute of the black 
perch, or a square of a perch in length and breadth), was bands. Several true perches are found in North America; 
originally a measure of length, arising out of the custom of species have also been discovered in Ja\a and New Zcajnnd: 
measuring small portions of land by a staff or pole. The it is highly probable therefore, from the extensive gcogra- 
word pertica, from which it comes, means a wooden staff, phical range of the perches proper thus exhibited, that very 
But the pole with which land was measured not only dif- many-species still remain to be discovered, 
fared very much in different countries, but in different parts • in tu« aitieit (p.sis) • porUcau' u erroneously written for • peitica,' 
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2. Labrax (Cuv. and Val.) differs chiefly from the true] 
perches in having the infra-orbitals destitute of denticula- 
tions as well as the suboperculum; the operculum (which, 
as well as the preoperculum, is entirely covered with scales) 
has two spines on the posterior part, and the tongue is fur* 
nished with minute teeth. [Laurax.] 

3. Late® (Cuv. and Val.), a genus also closely allied to 
Perea proper, in fact differs only in having the infra-orbitals 
more deeply denticulated as well as the humeruls; large 
spines are observable on the angle of the preoperculum; 
the anterior dorsal is shorter and higher than in the pevch; 
the tongue is smooth, as in the last-mentioned fish. 

The fishes of this subgenus are usually of large size, good 
eating, and are chiefly found in the rivers in the warmer 
parts of the Old World. 

4. Centropomus (Lacip.) includes thoso perch-like fishes 
whose operculum is produced behind, but the produced part 
is rounded at the apex ; in the fins and denticulated pro- 
operculum they resemble the perch. Ill the only species 
of this genus hithertp discovered the head is more pointed 
than in ilie preceding genera. [Centropomus.] 

5. Leucioperca (Cuv. and Val.) differs from both the 
preceding genera in having larger sharply-pointed teeth in¬ 
termixed with the ordinary small teeth, the form of the 
body is more elongated, anil the first dorsal fin is large. 
The L . Sandra , C. and V., is found in the rivers and lakes 
of the north-eastern portions of Europe, and is known to the 
Germans by the names of Sander, Sanded, or Sandat; it is the 
Sehil of the Austrians, and the Nagmaul of ilie Bavarians. 
A second species, the L. Voigemis of Gmelin, inhabits the 
rivers of Russia, and a third is found in the United States. 

6. Huro (Cuv. and Val.): this genus is founded on a fish 
described by Dr. Richardson, which, with most of the essen- 
lial characters of the perches, differs in having the opercula 
simple, a character in fact not. found in either of the other 
genera here described. The species alluded to inhabits 
Lake Huron, and is called by the inhabitants the Black Bass: 
it is considered one of the best flavoured fishes of that 
lake. * 

7. Etelis (Cuv. and Val.): in this genus, as in Leucio - 
perca, there are larger teeth intermixed with the ordinary 
minute ones, but hero the larger teeth are confined to the 
jaws, ami are not found intermixed with the pulatino teeth, 
as ill Leucioperca; the operculum is terminated by two 
spines, whilst in the genus just mentioned it is simple. Only 
one species of Etelis ys known; its body is elongated, the 
muzzle is rather obtuse, the eyes very large, and the outer 
rays of the tail-lin are elongated; this fish (the E . carbun - 
cutus\ Cuv. and Val.) is also remarkable for its brilliant red 
colour, and is adorned with longitudinal golden stripes. It 
is found in the region of the Soychellc Islands, north of 
Madagascar. 

8. Niphon (Cuv. and Val.): this genus is founded on a 
single species found in the Japanese Sea, and is remarkable 
fur* the large spines with which the opercula are armed ; the 
preopereulum is strongly dentated at its margin and furnished 
with a long and powerful spine at its angle, and the oper¬ 
culum has three of these large spines; the first dorsal is 
large, and its spinous rays are strong; the body is somo- 
wliut elongated, and the head is pointed. The authors last 
quoted apply to this species tho name N. spit toms. 

9. Enopiosus (Lac6pcde) is also founded upon a single 
species (from Australia) originally described in White’s 
" .Journal of a Voyage to Now South Wales,* in which work 
the fish is mistaken for a Chretodon, no doubt from its short, 
deep, and Compressed form, and produced muzzle. Like 
the true perches, it has two dorsal fins, but those are 
much extended in the vertical direction; the third ray of 
the first dorsal is very large, and long, and the six anterior 
rays of the second dorsal are also much elongated; the in¬ 
fra orbital is denticulated, and so is the preopereulum 
which is moreover furnished with a strong spine; the oper¬ 
culum is simple, i.e. destitute of spines: it is tho Enoplosws 
armatus of Cuv. and Val., a fish of small size, being seldom 
more than eight or ten inches in length; the body is 
adorned with seven or eight black bands on a silvery 
ground: some of these bands however are abbreviated. 

10. Diploprion (Kuld and Van Hasselt), like the two 
preceding genera, contains but one species ( Diploprion 
bi/asciatum of the authors just quoted). This fish is of a 
short and high form, having a largo head somewhat obtusely 
terminated in front; its colour is yellow; a broad black 
vertical moik runs through the eye, and a still broader band 


crosses the body. The infra-orbital is entire, the preopercu 
lum is denticulated, and tho operculum i*armed with three 
strong spines. It is found off the coast of .Java. 

11. Avogon (Laccpdde). In this genus the first and second 
dorsal fins are small in antero-posterior extent, and widely 
separated; tho general form of the body is ovate, but some¬ 
what suddenly less deep behind tho second dorsal; the head 
is without scales, largo, and obtuse in front; the scales are 
very large and easily dislodged; the preopereulum is denti¬ 
culated. Many species of this genus inhabit the Indian 
seas, but that which is most generally known (the A. rex - 
mullorum ) is found in the Mediterianean. It is a small fish, 
rarely more than five or six inches in length, and of a golden 
red colour, with a black spot on each side at the base of the 
tail-fin; there is also generally a spot of the same colour 
near each angle of this fin, another on the posterior dorsal, 
and a brown tint between the eye and the tip of the ftinzzle. 
Besides these larger hlotplies, the body is marked with minute 
black specks. 

12. Cheilodipterus (Lac6pdde) has larger pointed teeth 
mixed with the ordinary ones; *the preopereulum is denti¬ 
culated, and the operculum is entire. [Cheilodipterus ] 

13 . Pomatomus (Cuv. and Val.). In this genus the dorsal 
fins are small in antero-posterior extent, and widely sepa¬ 
rated ; the second dorsal fin and the anal fins are thick 'and 
coverechi&th siau scales ;^the body is somewhat elongated 
and thic^ Ihejtead is large, and the eyes very large; tho 
opercula are coffered with scales; those on the body are largo 
and easily distajreed. 

Only one s$wres of this genus is known, the Pomatomus 
telescopium of Risso, and this is said to be exceedingly rare, 
living, it appears, in very deep water. Risso states that at 
Nice, where the species has been found, only two specimens 
were taken during thirty years. The individual from 
which MM. Cuvier and Valenciennes’s description is taken 
was about twenty inches (French measure) in length. The 
colour of this fish is brownish-violet, with blue and reddish 
reflections. Tho authors just mentioned do not appear 
quite satisfied as to the true aflinities of this genus. 

14. Ambassis (Cuv. and Val.). This genus is founded upon 
a small fish Found oft* tho coast of the Isle of Bourbon ; its 
principal characters consist in the double series of denticil¬ 
lations on the lower portion of the preopereulum, a denticu¬ 
lated infra-orbital, a protractile mouth, and a small de¬ 
cumbent spine in front of the first dorsal fin, the point 
of which is directed forwards. In the form of the. body it 
approaches the common perch. It is the Ambassis Cam* 
mersonii (Cuv. and Val.): a second species is found off the 
Malabar coast, and there aro several, in the Indian seas, 
most of which are described by Hamilton, in his ‘ Account 
of the Fishes found in the River Ganges audits Branches,* 
under the generic name Chanda. 

15. Aspro (Cuv. and Val.). Tho species of this genus 
have the body elongated, slender, and approaching to a 
cylindrical form; the eye is moderate, and placed in the 
upper part of the head; the muzzle is obtuse, and the 
mouth is rather small; the first and second dorsals are 
widely separated, and the ventral fins are large. Two spe¬ 
cies are known; ono found in the Rhone, the Saoue, and 
some other rivers of Franco, is about six or seven inches 
in length, of a reddish or yellowish brown colour, and has 
four black bands extending across the.hack. It is the Aspro 
vulgaris of Cuv. anil Val., and Perea as per a of Lin me us. A 
second species of Aspro (tho A. Zingel , C. and V.), found in 
the Danube and its tributaries, attains a much larger 
size. 

16. Grammistes (Cuv. and Val.). The species composing 
this genus have small scales; their operculum and preoper¬ 
culum are armed with spines, but not denticulated; the 
anal fin has no distinct spinous rays; the body is usually 
moderately deep, somewhat compressed, and suddenly less 
deep towards the tail; the head is moderately large, tho 
eyes moderate, and the first and second dorsal fins are placed 
near each other. 

The Grammistes oncntalis (Cuv. and Val.) is of small size; 
its colour is deep brown, and the head and body are adorned 
with numerous longitudinal white lines; the number of 
these lines, it would appear, varies in different individuals. 
Inhabits the Indian seas. This genus terminates the first 
division of tho Percoides of Cuvier and Valenciennes, a 
section sufficiently extensive both as to genera and species, 
and (if wo except a few species) iu all probability a natural 
one. 
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Tlic second division comprises those species in which the 
first or spinous dorsal is united with the second or soft- 
rayed dorsal, so as to form one continuous fin, and is com¬ 
posed chiefly of the groat genus Serranus . [Sekranus.] 

The third division embraces those Percoid fishes which 
differ from the preceding in having less than seven bran- 
chiostegous rays. The principal genera contained in this 
division are noticed under the proper heads; like the Ser- 
rani , they have the first and second dorsal flns united, but 
there is often a deep emarginption between the spinous and 
soft-riyed portion. The fourth division is composed of such 
species as nave more than five soft rays to the ventral fins, 
and more than seven brancliiostegous rays. Il contains the 
following.genera . • 

1. Myrvpristts (Cuv. and Vat.),‘or fishes having the above 
characters, combined with a short deep and somewhat com¬ 
pressed form of body, whicljfis suddenly contracted near the 
tail, and furnished with large and strongly serrated scales, 
the head large, the moutli also large, and the eye moderate; 
the preoperculum is denticulated, and the operculum is ser¬ 
rated, and produced into a strong and large spine; there, is 
a strong.spinous ray in front of the ventral fins, and three 
or four spines in front of the anal, one of which at least is 
large: the first and second dorsals are almost separated by a 
deep einargination. The species of this genus inhabit thp 
tropical seas of both the old an J*hew world, andwe usually 
of small size, seldom exceeding seven or eight inches in 
length; their colouring is usually very brilliant. 

2. Holocentrum (Cuv. and Vah). This genus, like the last, 
conUftns fishes of very brilliant colouring, tho prevailing 
hue being shades of red. It differs chiefly from Myri- 
jtristis in having a strong spine on tho angle of tho pre- 
operculum: the operculum is strongly serrated, and armed 
with large spines. The species are found in the seas of tro¬ 
pical climates. 

3. $6vyx (Cuv. and Vul.). In this genus there is no spine 
on the angle of the preopcrculum, and it moreover has but 
one rather short dorsal fin, which is not cmarginated. 
[Bkryx.] 

In this division MM. Cuvier and Valenciennes also place 
Dr. Shaw’s genus Trachichthys , founded on a fish from 
flic coast of New Holland (T. Australis , Shaw), which 
apparently differs chiefly in having a double keel on the 
abdomen, which is strongly seriated; the preoperculum is 
armod with a spine. 

In the fifth division of Percoid fishes the ventral fins are 
placed in advance of the pectorals. It contains the genera 
Trachinus , Percis , Pinguipes , Percophis , and Urarioscnpus. 

In the sixth and last division the ventral fins arc placed 
behind tho pectorals. It comprises the genera Sphyrtenu , 
Paralepis , and Poly a emus. 

PKRCIVAL, THOMAS, M.D., well known for his writ¬ 
ings on medical and moral subjects, was born at Warrington 
in Lancashire, in the year 1740. He was brought up under 
the care of an elder sister, having lost both his parents at 
an early age, and received liis education at the grammar- 
school of liis native town. Having chosen tho medical 
profession, ho was sent to the university of Edinburgh, where 
lie studied for three years. He afterwards visited London 
and Leyden, and having spent some time in both of those 
places, he took his doctor’s degree at Leyden ill 1705. In 
1767 he settled in practice at Manchester, and quickly met 
with great success, being highly respected by all classes for 
liis professional talents as well as lor his high moral and 
religious worth. 

Amidst liis professional avocations, he found time for the 
pursuit of many experimental inquiries on subjects connected 
with medicine; and possessing considerable eloquence, he 
was fond of scientific discussion, and was mainly instru¬ 
mental in the foundation of the Manchester Philosophical 
Society. This institution originated in a weekly meeting of 
literary m<$n, who used to assemble at Dr. Percival’s house 
for the purposes of conversing and reading papers on medical 
and scientific subjects. A number of these communications, 
mauy of them by Dr. Pcrcival himself, were collected and 
published in 1781, and were so well received, that a regular 
organised ‘ Literary and Philosophical Society * was estab¬ 
lished, of which Dr. Percival was elected the first president; 
and which has since numbered among its members many 
distinguished persons, and produced many volumes of 
valuable Transactions. * 

Dr. Percival endeavoured to establish public lectures on 
mathematics, commerce, and the fine arts in Manchester, 
P.C., No 1093. 


but was not able to succeed. Ho devoted a considerable 
portion of his time during the later period of his life to the 
study of moral philosophy, and he published several popular 
works on this subject. In his religious tenets he was a 
strict dissenter from the church of England, but was very 
temperate and unobtrusive in his opinions. He died, uni¬ 
versally respected by the inhabitants of Manchester, on the 
30th August, 1804. 

Dr. Percival published many works. Most of his earlier 
writings (which were chiefly on medical and philosophical 
subjects, such as the therapeutical actions of medicines, on 
which he made many experiments) appeared in the form of 
memoirs in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions * of London or 
Manchester, and were afterwards collected and published 
in one volume, which came out in 1767, London, 6vo., with 
the title of 'Essays, Medical and Experimental/ To this 
two other volumes were afterwards added, one in 1773, and 
the other in 1778. These essays went through several edi¬ 
tions, and acquired the author considerable reputation. One 
of them is devoted to the consideration of the properties 
of the different preparations* of cinchona. Dr. Percival 
arrived at the conclusion that an aqueous solution of the 
bark possessed the greatest efficacy; subsequent experience 
however has not supported this opinion. Another of these 
essays contains an excellent and complete account of the 
medical properties of columba root; but tho most interest¬ 
ing of them, which was first published in the third volume 
of the ‘Manchester Philosophical Transactions/ consists of 
a detail of a number of researches on tho mode of action of 
medicines on the blood and other animal tluids. Besides 
the ‘Essays/ we may mention some ‘Observations and 
Experiments on Water,’ Lond., 1768, 8vo.; ‘Observations 
on the Poison of Lead/ 1774, 8vo.; ‘Moral and Literary 
Dissertations/ Warrington, 1784, 8vo.; ‘A Father’s In¬ 
structions, consisting or Moral Tales, Fables, and Reflec¬ 
tions, designed to promote the Love of Virtue/ London, 
J 7 88, 8vo.; * Medical Ethics, or a Code of Institutes and 
Precepts adapted to the Professional Conduct of Physicians 
and Surgeons/ Manchester, 1803, 8vo. This work was 
republished with additions in 1827. Besides what we have 
mentioned, Dr. Percival wrote many other papers on differ¬ 
ent subjects. All his works were collected and published 
together ufter his death by his son, in 4 vols. 8vo., London, 
1807. To this edition is prefixed a memoir of his life and 
writings, and a selection from his literary correspondence. 

PERCNO'PTERUS. [Vulturid.k.] 

PERCUSSION, CENTRE OF, the point of a system 
which moves about a fixed axis, at which a force may act 
in such a manner as to produce no pressure on the axis. 
Its distance from the axis is tho same as that of the centre 
of oscillation. [Oscillation.] 

PERCUSSION, in medicine, is the method of eliciting 
sounds by striking the surface of the body, for the purpose 
of determining the condition of the organs subjacent to the 
parts struck. 

This means of diagnosis was first employed by Avcn- 
bruggor in the middle of the last century; it was afterwurds 
extensively adopted by Corvisart in investigating tho dis¬ 
eases of tho heart, but its value, like that or all the other 
branches of auscultation, was not fully appreciated till Lacu- 
nec made them the subject of his peculiar study. Since his 
time its value has been considerably enhanced by the labours 
of M. Piorry. 

Everybody knows that when a hollow body is struck, 
there is a vibration produced in the air vithin it, which 
being communicated through tho walls to the external air, 
produces a ringing sound, whose tone varies with the size of 
the hollow body, the material of which it is composed, and 
many other circumstances; but that if the same body bo 
filled with a fluid or a nearly solid substance, no other sound 
is produced than that which results from the striking to¬ 
gether of two solid bodies of the same materials, as the wall 
of the cavity and the substance with which it is struck. 
On these circumstances the practice of percussion is based. 
If any part of the body beneath which there is a hollow 
organ, or one containing air in tubes, be struck, a resonance 
is produced; if any part which lies over a solid or a fluid be 
similarly struck, the sound emitted is merely the dull noise 
of two solid and rather soft bodies. 

The modes of employing percussion are various. The 
simplest and most convenient is to place one finger gf the 
left hand flat upon the part to be examined, and to strike 
it lightly but rather sharply with the ends of the three first 
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fingers of tho right hand set close together on the same 
level. Instruments called pleximeters liavo been invented 
by M. Piorry and others, and are sometimes, though now 
rarely, used; they are composed of small plates of cork, 
india-rubber, light wood, or ivory, which being held either 
by their edges or by a handle, are placed on the part to be 
examined, and struck with the fingers, or with a small ham¬ 
mer. There is however no important advantage to he de¬ 
rived from them, and the use of tho fingers alone is much 
more convenient. It is indeed sufficient to strike the un¬ 
guarded surface with the ends of the fingers; hut this 
method has no advantage to compensate for the pain which 
it sometimes produces, and which is effectually prevented 
by the intervention of the finger of the left hand. Care 
should bo taken that the blows are always given with the 
same or an exactly estimated degree of force, and that they 
should fall perpendicularly to the surface of the organ to be 
examined. 

Percussion is ebieffy employed in the diagnosis of disease's 
of the lungs, heart, and abdominal organs. The particular 
symptoms which are obtained by it in each disease are de¬ 
tailed, with their other signs, in the articles devoted to each. 
[Phthisis; Heart, Diseases of, &c.] It will be suffi¬ 
cient here to state the general rules to be observed. 

The lungs being chiefly composed of tubes and cells filled 
with air, there is a certain degree of resonance when the 
chest over any part of them is struck ; but the character of 
the sound varies somewhat both in intensity and in tone 
according to the part of the chest examined, and the thick¬ 
ness and softness or hardness of its walls: in all parts how¬ 
ever, when the lungs are healthy, there is resonance. "When 
however the lung is covered by fluid, or lias the quantity of 
air in it lessened by obstruction of the air-tubes, or by de¬ 
posits of fluid or solid substances in or around the cells, the 
resonance of the chest directly over the part affected is 
diminished or entirely lost, and in extreme cases the only 
sound obtained by percussion is the dull sound of tho con¬ 
tact of the fingers with the wall of the chest. When, on 
the other hand, the air-cells are dilated, and the lungs con¬ 
tain a greater proportion of air than is natural to them, as 
in emphysema of the lungs, the resonance of the chest is in 
a corresponding degree increased. The various degrees be¬ 
tween perfect dullness, such as occurs when tho lung is 
covered by fluid [{I ydrothorax], or rendered solid by inflam- 
mat ion [Lungs, Diseases of], or by tubercular deposition 
[Phthisis], and the highest degree of resonance in emphy¬ 
sema, are numerous, but are of course appreciable only by 
a very practised ear and band. To them the evidence they 
afford is scarcely less valuable than that obtained from the 
use of the stethoscope, with which the practice of percussion 
should, in all diseases of the chest, go liand in hand. 

In the healthy state, the chest, when struck over the 
region of the heart, emits a duller souud than that which 
proceeds from the rest of its walls. In the natural size of 
the heart this region occupies a space of an inch and a half 
or two inches square, situated just to the left, of the sternum, 
at tho level of the fourth and sixth ribs. When cither the 
heart itself is enlarged, or a quantity of lluid is accumulated 
in the pericardium, the extent of this less resonant region is 
increased in a corresponding degree; but the changes of 
sound which it emits depend greatly on the coincident con¬ 
dition of the lungs, and the extent to which their anterior 
margins overlap the front of the heart. 

By percussion on the abdomen one may obtain informa¬ 
tion, approximating to truth, of the size or all the solid or¬ 
gans, by the extent of the dullness of sound in their respec¬ 
tive regions; and of the degrees of inflation, and even of the 
nature of the contents of the digestive canal and the perito¬ 
neal cavity, whether solid, liquid, or aeriform; but the evi¬ 
dence thus obtained is on the whole less definite in the dis¬ 
eases of the abdominal organs than in those of the heart 
and lungs. The best account of diagnosis by percussion is 
in the works of M. Piorry. 

(t)e la Percussion mediate , Paris, 1828; and Du Proccdc 
operatoire . &c., 1830.) 

PERCY. TIIE FAMILY OF, one of the most illustri¬ 
ous itr England. 

Percy was in use as a name of addition in England as 
as the reign of the Conqueror.; This fact we learn 
from a nioat indisputable authority, Domesday Book, where 
we find William de Percy holding numerous manors in the 
counties of Lincoln and York. It is presumed that he was 
one of the persons who accompanied the duke of Normandy, 


and as there are three places called Percy in Lower Nor¬ 
mandy, it is a very reasonable supposition that the name 
was derived from residence at one of those places. 

From this William descended several persons of the name 
who occur in the chronicles and as benefactors to the church, 
till the reign of Henry II., when another William de Percy 
died without male issue, leaving two granddaughters (chil¬ 
dren of a son who died before him) bis heirs. These great 
heiresses made splendid marriages; Maud marrying the 
carl of Warwick, and Agnes, Joscclinc of Louvain, a bro¬ 
ther of Adcliza, the second wife*of king Henry I. By the death 
of Maud, without issue, the descendants of Agnes became 
the sole representatives of the first race of Pcrcys, and they 
adopted the name of Percy as their name of addition. 

This Joscelinc, who \Vas the male ancestor of the Pcrcys 
of whom we read so much in the.English history, jvas of 
the family of the dukes, of Brabant, one of the most illus¬ 
trious in Europe. One* of his sons was active among the 
barons at the time when King John granted the great 
charter, and his descendants, for two centuries after his time, 
were conspicuous on all occasions when the barons acted in 
a body. It was a Henry do Percy who, in the reign of 
Edward I., acquired Alnwick and other lands in Northum¬ 
berland, which thencoforward became tlie county to which 
tho Pcrcys are particularly supposed to belong. Warkworth 
was granted to liis son. £ 

It is impossible to do more than touch on a few of the 
more prominent circumstances. Another Henry de Percy, 
in the reign of-Edward III., married Mary of Lancaster, 
daughter of Henry (Plantngenet) earl of Lancaster, grand¬ 
son of King Henry til. This marriage brought the suc¬ 
ceeding Pcrcys kite near alliance with the crown, and the 
two sons who issued from it were made tho one carl of 
Northumberland, the other earl of Worcester. Both these 
titles were conferred by King Richard II. 

The title of carl of Worcester soon ceased in this family, 
the carl having engaged in the rebellion against King 
Henry IV., and being beheaded at Shrewsbury soon after 
the battle which was fought near that town. In the same 
battle Henry Percy (Hotspur), nephew of the earl of Wor¬ 
cester, son to ibe elder brother, the earl of Northumberland, 
wus slain; and the earl of Northumberland himself, un¬ 
easy under the rule of his near relative Henry IV., was 
slain by the posse comitatus of Yorkshire in 141)8. 

The son of Hotspur was restored by Henry V. to the 
title of carl- of Northumberland. If o was'tflain at the battle 
of Si. Albarfs in 1455, and his son, the third earl, fell at 
the battle of Towton, 1460. Tho fourth earl was slain in a 
tumult at Thirsk, in 1489. Tho fifth earl died in peace, in 
1527. lfo is the earl whose ‘Household Book’ is pub¬ 
lished, a volume which exhibits very much of the customs 
of the time in the houses of tho great. The sixth earl, his 
son, died also in peaco, in 1537. 

As the sixth earl died without issu<, there was danger 
lest the honours of this great family should he lost, for the 
next heir male descended from an attainted member of the 
family, and so could not succeed, ft seems to have been 
intended that tho title of Northumberland should pass from 
them, for John Dudley, earl of Warwick, W4t« made, by 
King Edward VI., duko of Northumberland. His honour 
was however'short-lived, and lie being dead and attainted, 
Queen JVJary restored tlie male heir of Percy to the earldom 
of Northumberland. But the same evil fate pursued him. 
He engaged in rebellion against Queen Elizabeth, and was 
put to death at York, in 1572. IIis brother Henry Percy 
succeeded, in virtue of limitation in the patent of restoration 
granted by Queen Mary. This earl came to a violent end, 
being imprisoned in the Tower, and found dead in his bed, 
shot with three pistol-billets. This was in 1585. After 
him were several other earls of Northumberland of this 
family, the last of whom was earl Josceline, the eleventh 
ear], who died at Turin, in 1670, being then aged twenty- 
six. In this earl the principal male line of Percy became 
extinct. There wore living at the time persons who believed 
themselves to be of the blood, and some of them indisputably 
were so, but only one of them, a trunk maker, at Dublin, 
whose descent is very dubious, prosecuted any claim to the 
honours of the family, and his claim was disallowed. 

Josceline, earl of Northumberland, left an only daughter 
and heir, lady Elizabeth Pcrcv. This great lady married, 
first, Henry Catendish, earl of Ogle, who thereupon took 
the name of Percy. He died very soon after tho marriage. 
Bhe was then contracted to Thomas Tbynne, Esq., who was 
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ried, in 1682, Charles Seymour, dut^ bt Somerset, 'who jm> 
dortook to relinquish his hereditary name, arid to call hiin^r 
self and his posterity by the name of Percy. Such was the 
determination to keep up the splendid name. Some time 
after however the duko was released from tho obligation, 
and retained his name of Seymour. 

The duke of Somerset had Algernon, his soil and heir, 
duke of Somerset, who was created, in 1749, earl of 
Northumberland, with remainder to his son-in-law Sir 
Hugh Smithson, who luid married lady Elizabeth Seymour, 
his only daughter and heir. 

Sir Hugh Smithson became earl of Northumberland on 
the death of his fat her-ill law, when he took the name of 
Percy. In 1766 he w as created duko of Northumberland. 
From Jiini descend the three existing peers of the family of 
Percy, namely, the. duke of Northumberland, the earl of 
Beverley, and lord Prudhoo. 

A largo history of the family may bo read in Collins’s 
‘ Peerage,’ especially in the edition of 1779 ; but there are 
valuable parts of the history in earlier editions, which are 
there left out. 

PERCY, THOMAS, D.D. (born 1728, died 1811), an 
elegant scholur, and a prelate of tlio Irish church, was the 
son of a grocer at Bridgnorth in Shropshire, where he was i 
born. lie affected to be considered of tho noble house of 
which we have been speaking, or .it has been affected for 
him; but his better and surer honour is that he was the j 
maker of his own fortunes, and by his valuable writings 
and tho honourable discharge of his episcopal duties has 
reared for himself a high and permanent reputation. He 
was educated at Christ-Church, Oxford, and early in life 
obtained the vicarage of Easton Mauduit, on which he re¬ 
sided, and the rectory of Wilby. 

He began his literary career by the publication of what 
purports to be a translation from the Chinese of a novel, 
together with., other matters connected with the poetry and 
literaturo of that people. This, is a translation by him from 
a Portuguese manuscript. This was soon followed by an¬ 
other work, entitled ' Miscellaneous Pieces relating to the 
Chinese.’ He next published translations from the Icelandic 
of live pieces of Runic poetry. These appeared in 1761, 1762, 
and 1763. In 1764 ho published a new version of ' Solomon's 
Song,’ with a commentary and notes; and in 1765, a ‘ Key to 
the New Testament,’ which has been reprinted several times. 
In the same year, 1765, appeared the work by which he is 
best known, and which is indeed one of the most elegant and 
pleasing works in the whole range of English literature, to 
which lie gave the title of ‘ Reliques of A,ntient English 
Poetry.’ It contains some of the best of the old English bal¬ 
lads ; many very beautiful lyrical pieces by the poets of the 
Elizabethan period and the age immediately succeeding; a 
few extracts from the larger writings of the poets of those 
periods, and a few lyrical pieces by modern writers. Each 
piece is well illustrated. There have been several editions of 
it, the last of which is in a cheap form, in one octavo 
volume. 

The publication of so popular and pleasing a work na¬ 
turally drew attention to the author or editor, and parti¬ 
cularly the duke and duchess of Northumberland took 
notice of one who bore their name, and in 6k about 1766 he 
was appointed domestic chaplain in the family. In 1769 he 
was made one of the chaplains of the king; in 1778, dean of j 
Carlisle ; and in 1782, bishop of Dromoro. % 

During tho period of which wo have been speaking he 
continued his literary labours. In 1770 he printed the 
‘ Northumberland Household-Book,* and a poem, the subject 
of which is connected with the history of the Percy family, 
called ‘The Hermit of Warkworth.’ In the same year ap¬ 
peared his translation,, with notes, of‘The Northern Anti¬ 
quities,’ by Mons. Mallet. The assistance which he gave 
tb other authors is often acknowledged by them, and espe¬ 
cially by Mr. Nichols, in several of his works. 

When he became an Irish bishop* he thought it his duty 
to devote himself almost entirely to his diocese, tie resided 
from that time almost constantly at the palace of Dromore, 
where he lived greatly respected and beloved. After a life 
in the main prosperous and happy 1 , he tasted of some of the 
afflictions of mortality. In 1782 he lost an only son. tiis 
eye-sight failed him, and he became at length totally blind. 
He died at the palace of Dromore, September 30, 1811. 

PERtilCCAS, the son of Orontes, was one of the gene¬ 
rals of Alexander the Great, to whom that conqueror on his 


empire. , 
in pregnatioy, an 
Darius, was supposat to.bejfV 1 
mean time the Macedonian gene 


mean uine me mocuuuu»«i 
king, Arrhidams, a natural son of Philip* a 
intellects, with the understanding that if the v thrdM 
should prove a son, he should be associated in the Ml 
with Arrhidams. Perdiccas contented himself With tuO 
command of the household troops which guarded the person 
of King Arrhidrous, but in that capacity he was in reality 
tho guardian of the weak king and the minister of the whole 
empire. lie distributed among the chief generals the go¬ 
vernment of the various provinces, or rather kingdoms, sub¬ 
ject to Alexander’s sway: Antipater had Macedonia and 
Greece; Lysimachus, Thrace; Euriienos, Paphlagonia and 
Cappadocia; Antigen us, the rest of Asia Minor; and Pto¬ 
lemy had Egypt. For the distribution of the other pro¬ 
vinces see Justinus (xiii. 5). ltoxaua, being soon after deli¬ 
vered of a son, who was called Alexander, became jealous 
of Statira, from fear that the child she was pregnant with 
might prove a rival of her own son; and in order to remove 
her apprehensions, Perdiccas did not scruple to put Statira 
to death. Ho endeavoured to strengthen himself by an 
alliance with Antipater, whose daughter he asked in mar¬ 
riage, while at tho same time ho was aspiring to the hand 
of Cleopatra, Alexander’s sister. Olympias, Alexander’s 
mother, who hated Antipater, favoured this last alliance. 
Antipater, having discovered this intrigue, refused to give 
his daughter to Perdiccas, who in the end obtained neither. 
The other generals, who had become satraps of extensive 
countries, considered themselves independent, and refused 
to submit to Perdiccas and his puppet kings. Perdiccas 
above all fearing Antigonus as the one most likely to thwart 
his views, sought to destroy him, but Antigonus escaped to 
Anti pater in Macedonia, and represented to him the neces¬ 
sity of uniting against the ambitious views of Perdiccas. 
Antipater, having just brought to a successful termination a 
war against the Athenians, prepared to march into Asia, and 
Ptolemy joined the confederacy against Perdiccas. Tho 
latter, who was then in Cappadocia with Arrhidams and Alex¬ 
ander the infant son of Roxuna, held a council, in which 
Antipater, Antigonus, and Ptolemy being declared rebel 
against the royal authority, tho plan of the campaign again, 
them was arranged. Eumcncs, who remained faithful 
Perdiccas, was appointed to make head against Anlipat 
and Antigonus, while Perdiccas, having with him tho tw 
kings, marched to attack Ptolemy in Egypt. He was how¬ 
ever unsuccessful, owing to his ill-concerted measures: he 
lost a number of men in crossing a branch of the Nilo, aiul 
the resfbecamo discontented, and in the end Perdiccas was 
murdered in his tent, b.c. 321, after holding his power for 
two years from the death of Alexander. Eumcnes, who had 
been more successful against Antipater in Asia Minor, car¬ 
ried on the war for some years, but was at last betrayed by 
his own soldiers into tho hands of Antigonus, who put him 
to death. [Eumknes; Awtigonus.J 

The administration of Perdiccas after the death of Alex¬ 
ander is treated at some length by Droysen, * Gcschichte dor 
Nachfolger Alexanders.’ 

PERDICCAS. [Macedonia.] 

PERDl'CIDAS, the name of a family, or, According to 
some, a subfamily of Tetraonidce: in tho latter c ase the 
form should bo Perdicirue. 

The genus Perdix , Briss., in Mr. Swainson’s arrange¬ 
ment, is made to contain tho subgcnera Perdix (Part ridges); 
Chcetopus (Francolins); Coturnix (Quails); Plilnpu hus, 
Sw.; ajul Ortyx, Stephens. 

The Prince of Musignano (Geographical and Compara¬ 
tive List ) makes Perdicirue, tho first subfamily of the Tctrao- 
nidee , contain the genera Lophortyx , Bonap.; Ortyx, Ste¬ 
phens; Fruncolinus, Briss.; Perdix, Bonap.; Starna, 
Bonap.; arid Coturnix , Terarn. It musVbc borne in mind 
that this list relates only to the birds of Europe and Nurt 
America. x 

The Perdicince , according to Mr. G.R. Gray’s arrangemo 
form also the first subfamily of tire Tetraonidce, and con¬ 
sist of the following genera : — Ithaginis, Wagler ; Franco - 
linus, Briss. ; Perdix , Lath. ; Starna, Bonap. ; Lerwa, 
Hodgs. ; ArborOphila } Hodgs.; Co/urnix, Briss. ; Piilopa - 
chus, Swains.; Liponyx,* Vieill. [Rorcoui.]; Ortyx> Ste¬ 
phens; Lophortyx, Bonap. ; Cullipepla, Wagler ; Odunlo- 
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phnru*, Vieill.; and Tetraogallus (Lopbophorus of Jardine 
and Selby), J. E. Gray. * ' 

Geographical Distribution.—The birds of this group are 
\lide1y spread; no quarter of the globe being without some 
of ihe family, all of which are more or less esteemed as 
affording a nutritious and sapid food to man. 

We now proceed to lay before the reader some of the 
leading fotaas among this extensive race; as far as our 
limits will permit 

. Perdix (Ray— Starna* Bonap.). 

JBlxample, Perdix cinerea; Stama cirterea, Bonap. This, 
well known object of every European partridge-shooter, 
is too familiar to require description. 

It is the Perdice , Pernisette, P&rnigona , and Starna of 
the Italians; Perdris, Perdris gringette , Perdris griesche # 
Perdris grise. Perdris Gouache , and Perdris des Champs of 
the French; Rebkuhn of the Germans; Coriar of the an* 
tient British ;* Partridge of the modern British. 

Localities. —Mr. Gould (and he is corroborated by other 
authors) considers this species as strictly European; though 
M. Temminck speaks of it as a visitor to Egypt and the 
Barbary coast. 

Habits , The ardent temperament of the Partridge 

has been the theme of many writers on natural history from 
Pliny downwards; and the parental affection of the female 
for her young seems to he not less strong than the sexual 
ardour of the male. The rough nest, which is placed on the 
ground in corn-fields, meadows, &c., contains from twelve 
to eighteen or even twenty eggs of a greenish ash-colour; 
and the hen sits so close, that her head not unfrequently 
falls before the scythe of the mower, as represented in one 
of Bewick’s admirable cuts. To relate all the anecdotes of 
the maternal affection of this bird would be endless—and 
indeed the'male watches over the young with paternal care: 
one or two must suffice. Pennant records a strong in¬ 
stance :—A partridge followed by a large covey of very 
young birds was surprised by a violent shower of rain. * She 
collected them under her,’ says Pennant, 'and to secure 
them further, spread her wings to prevent every injury. In 
vain! The storm encreased, yet she would not quit her 
charge; she preferred death, and we found her lifeless (with 
all the little brood) with distended wings, retaining her at¬ 
tempt to preserve thorn even to the very article of death/ 
Mr. Selby relates that a person engaged in a field not far 
from his residence had his attention arrested by some ob¬ 
jects on the ground, which, upon approaching, he found 
to be a male and female partridge, engaged in battle with a 
carrion crow; so absorbed were they in the issue of the 
contest, that they actually held the crow, till it was seized 
and taken from them by the spectator of the scene. Upon 
search, the very Jately hatched young were found concealed 
among the grass, and the crow had been* doubtless attacked 
by the parents during his attempt to carry off some of their 
offspring. The wiles and stratagems put in practice by the 
hen to draw the intruder from the place where her affrighted 
young have taken refuge are wonderful: she will limp 
about as if lame of a leg or wing, and so induce one unac¬ 
customed to her deceptions to follow her from the brood, to 
which she flies back by a circuitous route. White saw a 
hen partridge come out of a ditch, and run along shivering 
with her wings, and crying out as if wounded and unable to 
get from him. While the dam acted this distress, the boy 
who attended White saw her brood, which was small and 
unable to fly, run to an old fox-earth for shelter. Mark- 
wick, too, observes that it is not uncommon to see an old 
partridge feign itself wounded and run along on the ground 
buttering and crying before either dog or man, to draw 
them away from its helpless unfledged young ones. ‘I 
have seen it often,’ says Markwick,' and once in particu¬ 
lar 1 saw a remarkable instance of the old bird’s solicitude 
to save its brood. As I was hunting a young pointer, tho 
dog ran in on a brood of very small partridges; the old 
bird cried, fluttered, and ran tumbling along just before the 
dog’s nose, till she had drawn him to a considerable distance, 
when she took wing and flew still farther off, but not out of 
the field : on this the dog returned to me, near which place 
the young ones lay concealed in the grass, which tho old 
bird 90 sooner perceived than she flew back again to us, 
sc', iled just before the dog’s nose again, and by rolling and 
tumbling about, drew off his attention from her young, and 

• The word Fertnten or XVtfifen, in use h^Uio Weigh, it supposed to he bor* 
rowed from the Normans, 


thus preserved her brood a second time. I have also seen, 
when a kite has been hovering over a covey of young par¬ 
tridges, the old birds fly up at the bird of prey, screaming 
and fighting with all their might to preserve their brood.’ 

Aristotle describes his Perdix (see post) as tumbling 
about tp draw intruders from her nest, and fixing their uU 
tention till the young have time to escape. (Hist. Anim., 
ix. 8.) 

The pairing time is generally about the beginning of 
February, but notwithstanding tho ardour of these birds, 
the attachment soon seems to be directed to another object, 
if any accidetit happen to that first selected; at least as far 
as the female is concerned. White mentions a sportsman 
whose seal for the increase of his game being greater than 
his humanity, he, after pairing time, always snot the cock 
bird of every couple of partridges "upon his grounds, sup¬ 
posing that the rivalry of many males interrupted thehreed: 
no used to say, that though he had widowed the same hen 
several times, yet he found she was still provided with a 
fresh paramour that did not take her away from her haunt. 
The same delightful author states that he knew a lover of 
setting, an old sportsman, who had often told him that soon 
after harvest he had frequently taken small coveys of par¬ 
tridges, consisting of cock birds alone, whioh ho pleasantly 
used to call old bachelors. It thus appears that the number 
of males much exceeds that of tlife females: the rivalry be¬ 
tween the amorous combatants in the spring—and their 
battles are long and bloody—would seem to be the usual 
provision to secure the strongest males for the continuation 
of the species. They roost on the ground together, generally 
in large fields, far from hedges or coverts, probably, as 
White observes, to secure themselves from pole-cats and 
stoats. There aro accidental pied or whitish varieties. 



Common 1’uvtridgc. 

The above form has been separated from the other par¬ 
tridges, Perdix Grtvca , Briss., Perdix rubra, Peidix pe¬ 
trosa, &c., by tl>e Prince of Musignano. The first of these, 
(Perdix saxatilis of Meyer, La Bartavelle) is most probably 
the irkpSiK (Perdix) of Aristotle. All these, which are Eu¬ 
ropean, as well as Perdix Chukar from the Himalaya moun¬ 
tains, have a rudimentary blunt spur on the tarsus, which, 
with their general plumage and red legs and bill, seem to 
justify the Prince's separation. 

The Greek Partridge inhabits the Alps, the Tyrol, Swit¬ 
zerland, Italy, Turkey, and the Archipelago. Perdix pe 
trosa (the Barbary Partridge) is common on that part of 
the African coast and in the southern portions of Europe, 
especially those which are washed by the Mediterranean 
Sea. In the mountainous parts of Spain, and in the islands 
of Majorca and Minorca, Sardinia, Corsica, Malta, and 
Sicily, it is abundant; but it is rarer in France, and not 
known in the north of Europe. Perdix rubra, the common 
Red-legged or Guernsey Partridge, is abundant in France 
and Italy, rare in Switzerland, and still rarer in Germany 
and Holland. Mr. Gould observes that it is confined to the 
European continent and the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, 
but M. Temminck (Manuel, port'iv.) states that it is found 
in Japan, where it was observed by Dr. Von Siebold and 
M. Burger, identical in form and colour of plumage. It 
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has been introduced into our preserves, and is now rather 
plentiful in some parts, especially in Suffolk. But we doubt 
whether those who have introduced it have much reason to 
be pleased with the importation. They persecute almosUo 
extermination the Common Partridge (Slarna cinereal it 
much better bird, whether regard be had, to the,sports of 
the field or the pleasures of the table. They are most de¬ 
termined runners, and few birds are more calculated to in¬ 
jure the behaviour of a well-bred and well-broken pointer 
or setter than the Rod-legged Partridge; if anything can 
make him puzzle, that partridge will. Though the ** 
not so juicy as that of the Common Partridge, a well fed 
plump young red-legged partridge, split down the back and 
broiled upon a good clear Are, is not bad eating* It is pro¬ 
bably the Perdix of the antient Italians. * Martial (xiii. 70), 
in allusion to the insane epicurism of the Romans, which 
seems to have valued price more than Devour, says 

* Carior eat Perdix t aie aapit ilia magi*/ 

Francolinus. (Bri$s.) 

Generic Character.-*Biil stout, moderate in size, convex 
above, and slightly curved downwards at the tip. Nostrils 
basal, lateral, partially closed by a naked over-arching mem¬ 
brane. Tail of twelve feathers, moderate, slightly rounded. 
Feet naked, four-toed, tarsi of the male armed with strong 
blunt spurs. 

This is the genus Ptemistes of Wagler, and Chcetopus of 
Swainson. 

The rudimentary spurs of the Red-legged Partridges be¬ 
come in the Francolins well developed. 

Geographical Distribution qf the Genus . —The old conti¬ 
nent and its islands. # The form occurs in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. The Francolins are forest birds, perch on trees, 
and feed on seeds, bulbs, &c. 

European Francolin. 

The European Francolin, Le Francolin d collier roux of 
the French, Francolino of the Italians, Francolinus vul¬ 
garis , is a fine and handsome bird; and the plumage of the 
adult male is rich. 

Mr. Gould, who has given beautiful figures of the male 
and female, of the natural size, in his 4 Birds of Europe,' says, 

• In the bird before us we trace, or fancy we can trace, one 
of those unions through which the splendid-coloured Phea¬ 
sants of the East are united to the sober-coloured Quails 
and Partridges of the European continent, its form and 
habits connecting it with the latter, while its colouring 
manifests a relationship to the beautiful Oriental genus 
Tragopan. The near relationship which we fancy exists 
between the genera Francolinus and Tragopan consists in 
their general style of colouring, in their short spurs, and in 
the conformation of the beak; Another section of the genus 
Francolinus , peculiar to Africa, exhibits also a form differ¬ 
ing from these in the structure of the beak, in which par¬ 
ticular, as well as in the uses to which it is applied in ob¬ 
taining food, it assimilates to tho Oriental genus Lopho - 
phorus ; still between these groups we may yet expect to 
find others, harmonising with each so as to form a complete 
concatenation.’ 

We select Mr. Gould’s description as being very accurate. 
In the male, the feathers on the top of the head are blacK, 
with a margin of yellowish brown; ear-coverts white; circle 
round tho eyes, lower part of tho cheeks, sides of the head 
and throat of a deep black, below which a broad chestnut 
collar extends round the neck; wings and back yellowish 
brown, each feather having a dark roddish-brown centre, 
except those of the quills, which are barred with this colour; 
rump and tail-coverts white, barred with black, as are also 
the middle tail-feathers, the outer ones being entirely black; 
breast and lower parts black; sides blotched with black and 
white; thighs brownish, barred with black; under tail- 
coverts chestnut; beak black; legs reddish tiesh-colour; tarsi 
spurred. 

In the female the general ground-colour of the plumago 
is yellowish brown, darker on the cheeks and quill-feathers, 
and becoming paler on the under parts; the feathers of the 
back and wings are marked as in the male; the breast and 
under surface irregularly crossed with barb-shaped marks 
of bark brown ; the rump and tail-coverts barred alternately 
with broad marks of obscure brown and narrow lines of 
white; under tail-coverts chestnut; beak brownish; legs 
reddish; tarsi unarmed. (Birds qf Europe .) 

Habits, Food, This Francolin haunts humid places, 


perches on trees, and feeds, like the Common Partridges 
(which, as Mr. Gould observes, it resembles in the 
form of the bill), on insects, seeds, &c., but not on bulbs* 
like others of tho genus. M. Temminek, in the lately pub¬ 
lished part of his ‘Manuel’ (the fourth), mentions myrtle- 
berries and the tender tops of herbs among its food. No¬ 
thing particular seems to be known about its nest, &c. 

Localities .—This species is widely distributed. M. Tera- 
minck, in the second part of his ‘ Manuel’ (1820) states that 
it inhabits the most southern parts of Europe, Sicily, Malta, 
Sardinia, the kingdom of Naples, the islands of the Afbhi- 
pelago, and Turkey. The species is tho same, he adds* 
throughout Asia and in the north of Africa, its haunts being 
marshes and prairies. 

Mr. Gould says that in Europe its habitat appears to be 
exclusively confined to the southern regions, as Sicily, 
Malta, ana the Neapolitan territories, but it is also founci, 
he adds, in the north of Africa, and over tho greater portion 
of the Asiatic continent. He had received it in collections 
from the Himalaya Mountains. M. Temminek, in the 
fourth part of his‘Manuel’ (1840), remarks that itis iiot 
found in Sardinia nor«in the kingdom of Naples, that it is 
still abundant in the humid spots between Caltagirene and 
Terranova, but almost entirely annihilated elsewhere. In¬ 
dividuals from Bengal and Persia differ in nothing, he adds, 
from those of Europe. 

Utility to Man .—The flesh of this species is highly 
esteemed, particularly in India. 

Asiatic Francolins. 

The Francolinus Pmticerianus , Perdix Ponticeriana of 
Latham, Ferruginous and Grey Francolin , appears to bo 
confined to Asia. 

This species, according to Colonel Sykes, is tho Teetur of 
the Mahrattas, and is called a partridge in the Dukhun 
(Deccan), where it is the most common of birds, frequenting 
gardens and cultivated lands. The Colonel describes tho 
irides as intense red brown, and its length, inclusive of tho 
tail (which is three inches and six-tenths) as fourteen inches. 
He states that it is not met with in the Ghauts, unless 
in well cultivated valleys, and not at all on the mountains. 
It roosts on trees, In which situation the Colonel, on more 
than one occasion, shot them during the day time ; but this 
was a rare occurrence. ( Zool . /Voc., 1832.) 



Francolinus Ponticeriauiw. 


Another Francolin, Francolinusspadiceus , measuring with 
the tail (which is five inches) fourteen inches and seven- 
tenths, is very common in tho thick brushwood of tb" 
Ghauts. Colonel Sykes had both sexes alive in his posses¬ 
sion for some time, and has no doubt that they might be 
successfully introduced into Europe. He describes them as 
excellent eating, and says that they rarely take wing or 
perch. The male has a harsh trisyllabic call, Kok-kut-ree, 
whence the Mahrattan name (Koku-tree). The female in 
confinement uttered little notes, like the twittering of a 
chicken. A male in Colonel Sykes’s collection hail three 
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large spurs on one leg and two on the other. ( Zool . Proc ., 
183S.) 

African Francolins. 

Africa seems to be the locality of several species of Fran- 
colin. Dr. Smith has figured four in his useful and beautiful 
work* now in course of publication. 

We select Francplinus pilmtus as an example. 

Description*~V pper surface of the head rusty grey, 
clouded with brown; back and sides of the neck, together 
with the interscapulars, intermediate between brownish 
orange and reddish brown, the feathers of the former broadly 
margined with white, and those of the latter marked each 
with a broad white stripe along the centre; in some the stripe 
is divided longitudinally by a narrow black line, in others it 
is margined on each side by a brownish stripe; back and 
upper tail-coverts yellowish grey; the former faintly clouded 
with brown, tho latter delicately mottled with very fine 
transverse lines of the same colour; shoulders hair brown, 
several of tho feathers broadly edged with reddish brown, 
and all marked with a white stripe in llie courso of 
the shafts; primary quill-co’* erts «and primary and se¬ 
condary quill-feathers chocolate brown, with yellowish 
white shafts; the outer vpnes of tho primaries towards 
their bases margined with pale sienna yellow, or light 
reddish brown, and those of the secondaries, through¬ 
out their whole length, with white; over each eye a 
white stripe, which terminates at the nape of tho neck, 
and beneath the eye another, which ends before the ear- 
coverts; these stripes in front of the eye are separated 
from each other by a dark-brown blotch; cliin, throat, 
and checks white, the two latter delicately spotted wilh 
pale reddish orange; the breast and belly cream-yellow, the 
former marked wilh large fan shaped, dark reddish-brown 
sp6ts, and the latter closely barred with delicatQ undulated 
brown lines; vent and under tail-coverts pale ochry yellow, 
sparingly barred with zig-zag brown lines; two central tail- 
feathers light reddish brown, closely mottled with delicate 
waved brown bars; tho remaining feathers dark umber- 
brown, except the outer vanes towards the quills, which are 
reddish brown, freckled with indistinct lines of a darker 
shade; bill dark horn-coloured; eyes reddish brown; tarsi 
and toes pale Dutch orange; claws and spurs pale horn- 
colour. Length, from point of bill to tip of tail, thirteen 
iuches six lines. (Smith.) 

The female nearly resembles the male whose plumage is 
above described, but her tarsi are unarmed. 



Francoliuua vHoatua. (Smith.) 


Locality , Habits , Food, fyc .—Tho expedition under the 
direction of Dr. Smith saw the first specimens of this hand¬ 
's ' XUiultiitioof of tli« Zoology of Squill Africa , 1 


some Francelin on. the banks of the Marikwa river, which 
flows in a north-easterly direction from. Rurichane. * It 
showed,’ says Dr. Smith, 4 but little disposition to resort to 
the jungle, though when disturbed in more open localities, 
which it by choice frequent? while feeding, it, like Franco- 
linus Natalensis, seeks concealment in the bosom of the 
thickets. Early in the morning specimens were observed in 
moderate abundance upon the open grassy plots which oc¬ 
curred intersecting the wooded regions that skirted both 
sides of the stream, and there they appeared to find their 
food in plenty, which was found to consist of stnall bulbous 
roots, seeds, insects, &c. To the same localities these birds 
were also observed to resort towards eveningbut at that 
period they were less readily discovered, owing tp their 
being commonly more silent at that time. During the 
middle of the day they were rarely observed, and fron\what 
was ascertained there were grounds for believing they re¬ 
pose while the sun is warm, aud that while enjoying rest 
they arc generally perched upon dwarf trees or shrubs, no 
doubt to be the more secure from the teeth of the numerous 
predatory quadrupeds which are constantly traversing tho 
woods in quest of prey.’ 

Francolitius Swainsonii of the*samp author, with its 
naked throat, wrinkled space round the eye, and more 
sombre plumage, seems to be a step towards some other 
rasorial forms, and to diifer so much from its congeners as 
almost, if not quite, to justify separation. 

Coturnix. (Briss.) 

We now return to the Partridge-like (Starna) plumage 
and hearing and the spurlcss legs of the smaller Verdicidce , 
vernacularly known as Quails. * 

Generic Character.—Bill naked at the base, slender, 
convex above, curved towards the end; no red eye-brow. 
Tarsus spurless. Tail short. JVings rounded. First quill 
of equal length with the rest. 

Geographical Distribution of the genus.—The Old World 
and Australia only. 

European Quail. 

Example, Coturnix dactylisonans , Mayer ( Tetrao Co¬ 
turnix , Linn.; Pcrdix Coturnix , Latham.). 

This well known bird, a description of which would he 
Buperlluous*seems to be the Ortyx (vprvt) of Aristotle, who 
mentions the bird repeatedly in such terms as to its habits 
aud migration as tp leave little or no doubt on the point; 
and the Coturnix of the antient Italians. It is the Quaglia 
of the modern Italians; Caille of the French; Wachtel of 
the Germans; Sqfliar and Mhinc of tho antient British; 
and Quail t of the modern British; Lohah and Loiva of tho 
Mahrattas. 

Geographical Distribution ,—The Quail is very widely 
distributed. ‘ No individual of the Gallinaceous order,* says 
Mr. Gould, * enjoys so wide a range in tlio Old World as tho 
Common Quail; it is abundant in North Africa, most parts 
of India, and, if we mistake not, China; while the whole of 
the southern portions of Siberia, and every country in 
Europe except those approximating to the polar circle, are 
visited by it annually, or adopted for a permanent abode. 
A considerable number are stationary in the southern por¬ 
tions of Europe, such as Italy, Spain, and Portugal, but 
their numbers are greatly increased in the spring by an ac¬ 
cession of visitors which emigrate, from the parched plains 
of Africa in search of more abundant supplies of food and 
a congenial breeding-place. So vast and countless are the 
fiocks which often pass over to the islands and European 
shores of the* Mediterranean, that a mode of wholesale 
slaughter is usually put. in practice against them, a circum¬ 
stance which no doubt tends to limit their inordinate 
increase.* 

These migrations.bave been, noticed by the earliest writers 
on natural history. Thus Aristotle speaks of their autumnal 
departure in the months Boedromion and Muimactcriori 
(Hist. An., viii. IS). Belon speaks of finding them on the 
shores of the Mediterranean in spring and autumn at their 
arrival and departure, ana of their flying .on board his vessel 
for repose. Once in his passage from.Rhodes to Alexan¬ 
dria bo ate of some that had, been taken with corn un¬ 
changed in their crops. Hasselquist states that an amazing 
.number of.these birds come to Egypt in the month of March, 
when tho wheat, ripens there* ‘ They oonoeal themselves,’ 
says he, * in the corn,Jout the Egyptians know extremely well 
that there are thieves in their grounds; and when they 
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imagine a field to be fall of them, they spread a not over 
the corn and surround the field, at the same time making a 
noise, by which the birds are frightened, and endeavouring 
to rise, are caught in the nets in great numbers, and make 
a most delicate and agreeable dish.’ 

Dr. Von Sicbold and M. Burger mention a variety of this 
species as an inhabitant of Japan. M. Temmirtck states 
(Manuel , 4tli part) that those individuals which he had re¬ 
ceived from the last-named locality differed scarcely at all 
from those of Europe and Africa. He observes that the 
species varies in size and stature. 

In this country the bird is not very abundant; and the 
supply for the London market comes principally from 
France. It arrives here in spring, generally early in May, 
and departs in October. The males come first, betray them¬ 
selves by their thrico repeated whistle, and are frequently 
lured within reach of the fowler by the imitation of the 
female’s note on a quail-pipe; sometimes by tho voice, but 
the performer must he a perfect mimic. 

Habits; Food; Reproduction .—The ardent and pugnacious 
nature of these hints was taken advantage of by the antionts, 
and quail-fighting was a favourite amusement of the Greeks 
and Romans, as it still is of the Chinese. Their food con¬ 
sists of grain and seeds, insects, and slugs or worms. They 
are fattened for the table on hemp-seed principally. Pen¬ 
nant is too general when he says that the antients never ate 
these birds, supposing them to have been unwholesome, as 
they were said to feed on hellebore. Pliny indeed {Nat. 
Hist., x. xxiii.) says they were not eaten on account of their 
feeding on poisonous seeds; and also because they were 
subject to the epilepsy, or falling sickness; but this vul¬ 
garism did not, we suspect, banish so delicious a bird from 
I he tables oft he better informed. (See AtlieiuDUs, Deipn ., ix. 
xlvii.; ibid, xlviii.; xi. cxiv.) 

The Quail is polygamous; and the nest of the female, if nest 
it may bo called—for it is little more than a hole scratched 
in the ground, generally in some field of green wheat—con¬ 
tains, in Ibis country, from six to twelve or fourteen bluish 
Iceky-green or oil-green eggs. On the Continent, as many 
as eighteen or twenty have been found; hut here six or eight 
is the usual number of a bevy , as the brood is called: covey 
is the term applied to a family of partridges. 

Quails are noted by Hasselquist as having been seen by 
him in Galilee. The Quail of the Israelites (Tetran Israeli- 
turum , Ilasselq.) was considered by him to be a new species 
of Tetrao ■ he found it at Jordan, and in tho wilderness 
near the mountains of A rabia Petrcca. Hasselquist describes 
it, in a letter to Litinceus, as much resembling the red par¬ 
tridge, but not larger than a turtle dove. ‘I expect,' says 
Hasselquist, ‘in a few days, to get a score of them alivo, 
which were promised me by a person at Jerusalem, whither 
the Arabians carry many thousands to sell at Whitsuntide. 
If natural history can give any information in the interpre¬ 
tation of the.Bible, this bird is certainly tho same with the 
Quails of the Israelites, and they alone would deserve a 
journey to Jordan; for my part, I was so pleased with this 
discovery as to forget myself, and almost lost my life before 
I could get one into my possession.* In his list of birds 
seen by him in the Holy Land, tho Tetran Israetitarum is 
again mentioned as having been met with in the deserts 
near the Dead Sea. Linnaeus, to whom Hasselquist’s spe¬ 
cimens as weir as his observations were in all probability 
communicated, makes his Tetrao Israetitarum a synonym 
of his own Tetran Coturnix , the Common Quail, and in 
this he is followed by Gmelin and others generally. Col. 
Sykes, who has devoted much attention to tho Quails and 
Hernipodii , remarks that the fact of Coturnix dactylisonans 
being the only speejes of quail that migrates in multitudes 
is another reason for connecting it with tho bird of Scrip¬ 
ture, and indeed he pronounces it to be tho identical species 
on which the Israelites fed. This is perhaps not the place 
to discuss such subjects, but it may be necessary to remind 
the reader thatJRudbock asserted that the living food which 
4 at even came up and covered the camp* (Exod.,xvi. 13) was 
a Flying-Fish . We dismiss this at once. Ludolph, who 
thought that the animal was a locust, is, at first sight, more 
worthy of attention; but the word ItW (sheer, ‘ flesh *) 
( Psalm lxxviii. 27) could hardly have been applied to lo¬ 
custs. Then, according to good authorities (Bochart; Harris), 
the Hebrew word in Exodus is *T?t V (selav, Arabic^ selwee 
or selvai , a quail), and tho Septuagint and Vulgate both 
lead to the conclusion that it was certainly a bird, and almost 
certainly a quail. See further Scheuchzer, Physica Sacra 


(vol.i., p. 173), where tho Hebrew is translated upon both 
sides of tho page • coturnix,’ as it is at p. 180; but the plate 
referred to, tab. clxi., represents the Israelites collecting 
locusts, and beneath the plate is printed ‘Exod. xvi. 13, 
Selavim, Locust®.* In the very next plate however, tab. 
clxii., representing many birds, we have the saute chapter 
and verse quoted, with the following translation: •Sel'Avibi, 

| Coturnices, nlimquo.* Fig. 2 of that plale is no bad repre¬ 
sentation of a quail. There can he little doubt that Quails 
formed tho seasonable supply; and, if this be admitted, fce 
have, as Col. Sykes observes, proof of the perpetuatton of an 
instinct (migration) through upwards of 3300 years, the fact 
recorded having occurred 1491 years before Christ. 

The song of Quails is noticed by A the me us (Deipn., ix 
xlviii., p. 392). Beehstein, among the attractive qualities of 
tho species, reckons, besides the beauty of its form and 
plumage, the song of the bird as no slight recommendation to 
the amateur. He states that in the breeding season the song 
of the male commences by softly repeating tones resembling 
4 verra , verra' followed by 4 pievorie ’ uttered in a bold tone, 
with the neck raised, tho eyes shut, and the head inclined 
on one side. Those that repeat the last syllables ten or 
twelve times consecutively are the most esteemed. Tho 
song of tho female only consists of 'verra, verraf'pupil, 
pupu,' tho two last syllables being those by which the male 
and the female attract each other’s attention. The angry 
cry generally resembles, according to Beehstein, the word 
*guillah but at other times it is only a purring murmur. 
(Cage Birds.) 

Asiatic Quails. 

Col. Sykes, in his valuable paper 4 On the Quails and 
Hernipodii of India’(Zoo/. Trans., vol. ii.), in which he states 
that ho found the tongue and the cicea of birds to he of con¬ 
siderable importance m indicating afiinities or dissimilarities 
between genera, notices Coturnices dactylisonans , tr.rfilis, 
Erythroryncha , Argoomlah , and Beulah. Of these wc 
select Coturnix Argoomlah , the Rock Quail of Dukhun 
(Deccan). 

Col. Sykes remarks that there are so many trifling varia¬ 
tions in the markings of the plumage of the upper surface 
of this bird, that it is difficult to fix upon the exact type. 
‘The male,’ he says, ‘is readily distinguished by the nume¬ 
rous transverse narrow black bars upon the breast; hut the 
young males and the females want these; bars, and vary so 
much in the markings on the back, that w ith those disposed 
to manufacture species from plumage alone, the eleven spe¬ 
cimens before mo from Dnkiiun would furnish at least four 
new species.* The Colonel however gives an elaborate and 
accurate description of the sexes (which scarcely chile r in 
size) in a mature state, to which wc refer the reader. 



Coturnix Argoondah. ( Sykes.) 

Food, Habits , $r. —Grass-seeds only were found in Hie 
stomachs of Col. Sykes’s specimens. He states that they 
do not frequent cultivated lands, but are found all over the 
Dukhun on the general level of the country, amidst rocks 
and low hushes, and that they rise in coveys of from ten to 
twenty or more, from under tlie feci, with startling sudden¬ 
ness and bustle, so that the young sportsman is perplexed in 
selecting his bird. They are gregarious, and, as Col. Sykes 
infers, polygamous; for lie never saw them solitary or in 
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pairs. The flesh is perfectly white. Col. Sykes adds'that 
this is the species used for Quail fights by the natives, and 
not Colurnixdactylieomns or C. teoctilis. 

Before we notice, the three-toed Hemipodiu we would call 
the reader’s attention to a group which supplies, in America, 
the place of the Quails in the Old World. Mr. Vigors 
(ZooL Proc.t 1830, 1831) enumerated no less than eleven 
spociea (two of them, Ortyx moxenus and Ort. affinis, now), 
stating at the same time however his doubts whether both 
might not be the females or young males of the imperfectly 
known species {Ort. Sonninii and Ort. cristatus). Only two 
well-ascertained species had been known to ornithologists a 
few years back. He remarked that four individuals of Or - 
tyx Vtrginianus , 0 . CaUfomicus, O . neoxenus, and O. Mon - 
tesumce had been exhibited in a living state in the gardens 
of the Society. Specimens of tho former three were, when 
he made his statement, still alive there, having braved the 
severity of the winter of 1829 without any artificial warmth. 
They were, he observed, all natives of the northern parts of 
America; and ho added that Ortyx Virginianus had bred 
in this country, and had even become naturalised in 
Suffolk. 

Mr. Vigors stated moreover that Captain P. P. King, R.N., 
had pointed out to him, amorgst his collection then lately 
brought home from the Straits of Magalliacns, specimens of 
a bird which he made no doubt was the same as the Caille 
des Isles Malouines of Button, figured in 1 PI. Enlum/ (222), 
and which was subsequently named Perdix Falhlandica by 
Latham. This bird, Mr. Vigors observed, had been added 
to the genus Ortyx by modern authors, but erroneously, as 
the structure of the wing, in which consists the chief dif¬ 
ference between the Ortyx of America and the genus G'o- 
turnix % or tho Quails of the Old World, associates the Ma¬ 
gellanic bird more closely with the latter group than with 
the birds of its own continent. Mr. Vigors also mentioned 
that the form which characterises tho true Quails extends 
to Australia, where several species are found. And referring 
to the deviation in form which partially separates 1 he South 
American bird from the allied groups of the same continent, 
and brings it in contact with those of Australia, and through 
them with those of the old continent, lie dwelt upon the 
beautiful series of geographical affinity which in this in¬ 
stance united the zoology of the southern extreme of tho 
New World with that of the nearest portions of the southern 
hemisphere, in like manner as tho zoology of the northern 
extreme is united with that of the neighbouring continents 
of Europe and Asia. ( Zool . Proc. f 1830-31.) 

Ortyx. (Steplieus.) 

(Generic Character.—Pill short, very high; culmen much 
elevated and curved, gonys thick and ascending: nostrils 
large, naked. Tarsus smooth; lateral toes unoquul; no 
spurs. Tail moderate. 

Geographical Distribution qf the Genus .— America only. 

Example, Ortyx Virginianus , Virginian or Maryland 
Quail . 



Ortyx Virginianus. 

Description. —This, tho Quail of the inhabitants of Now 
England, the Partridge of the Pennsylvanians, has the 
b:, • bk.ck; line over the eye down the neck and whole chin 
pure white, bounded by a descending band of black, which 
spreads broadly over the throat; eye dark hazel; crown” 
neck, and upper part of breast red brown; sides of the neck 
spotted with white and black on a reddish brown ground; 
back, scapulars, and lesser coverts led brown, intermixed 


with ash and sprinkled with black; terliols edged with yel¬ 
lowish white; wings plain dusky; lower part of the breast 
and belly pale yellowish white, beautifully marked with nu¬ 
merous curving spots or arrow-heads of black; tail ash, 
sprinkled with reddish brown; legs very pale ash. Length 
nine inches; extent fourteen (male). The female differs in 
having the chin and sides of the head yellowish brown. 
(Wilson.) 

Locality; Habits; Reproduction; Utility to Man .—Wilson 
states that this well kuown bird is a general inhabitant of 
North America, from the northern parts of Canada and 
Nova Scotia, to the extremity of the peninsula of Floridu; 
and that it was seen in the neighbourhood of the Great 
Osage village, in the interior of Louisiana. They arc, he 
adds, numerous in Kentucky and Ohio, and he quotes ^Pen¬ 
nant for their introduction into the island of Jamaica, where 
they throve greatly, breeding twice in the year; lie also 
quotes Captain Henderson as authority for their abundance 
mar the Balize, at the Bay of Honduras; but there is 
something in tho style of Wilson that makes it almost un¬ 
pardonable not to give his own words, and, in justice to that 
most graphic doscriber and the reader, we shall permit him 
to go on with his interesting history of this bird in his own 
way. 4 They rarely,’ continues Wilson, 4 frequent tho forest, 
and are most numerous in the vicinity of well cultivated 
plantations where grain is in plenty. They however occa¬ 
sionally seek shelter in tho woods, perching on the brancucs 
or secreting among the brush-wood; but they are found 
most usually in open fields, or along fences sheltered by 
thickets of briars. Where they are not too much perse¬ 
cuted by the sportsmen, they become almost half domesti¬ 
cated ; approach the barn, particularly in winter, and some¬ 
times in that severe season mix with the poultry to glean 
up a subsistence. They remain with us tho whole year, 
and often suffer extremely by long hard winters and deep 
snows. At such times the arts of man combine with the in¬ 
clemency of the season for their destruction. To the ravages 
of the gun arc added others of a more insidious kind. Traps 
are placed on almost every plantation, in such places as they 
ure known to frequent. These are formed of lath or thinly 
split sticks, somewhat ill the shape of an obtuse cone, lacea 
together with cord, having a small hole at the top, with a 
sliding lid to take out the game by. This is supported by the 
common figure 4 trigger, and grain is scattered below and 
leading to the place. By this contrivance ten or fifteen have 
sometimes been taken at a time. These are sometimes 
brought alive to market, and occasionally bought up by 
sportsmen, who, if the season be very severe, sometimes 
preserve and feed them till spring, when they are humanely 
turned out to their native fields again,.to be put to death at 
some future time secundum artem . Between the months of 
August and March great numbers of those birds are brought 
to the market of Philadelphia, where they are sold from 12 
to 18 cents, a-piece.’ 

4 The quail begins to build early in May. The nost is 
made on the ground, usually at tho bottom of a thick tuft 
of grass that "shelters and conceals it. The materials are 
leaves and fine dry grass in considerable quantity. It is 
well covered above, and an opening left on one side for en¬ 
trance. The female lays from fifteen to twenty-four eggs, 
•of a pure white without any spots. The time of incubation 
has been stated to me by various persons at four weeks 
when the eggs were placed under the domestic hen. The 
young leave the nest as soon as thoy are freed from the shell, 
and are conducted about in search of food by tho female; 
are guided by her voice, which at that time resembles the 
twittering of young chickens, and sheltered by her wings in 
the same manner as those of the domestic fowl, but with 
all that secrecy and precaution for their safety which their 
helplessness and great danger require. In this situation, 
should the little timid family be unexpectedly surprised, 
the utmost alarm and consternation instantly prevail. The 
mother throws herself in the path, fluttering along, and 
beating the ground with her wings, as if sorely waupded; 
using every artifice she is master of to entice the passen¬ 
ger in pursuit of herself, uttering at the same time certain 
peculiar notes of alarm well understood by the young, who 
dive separately amongst the grass, and sperete themselves 
till the danger is over; and the parent, having decoyed the 
pursuer to a .safe distance, returns by a circuitous route to 
collect and lead them off. This well-known manoeuvre, 
which nine times in ton is Successful, is honourable to the 
feelings and judgment of the bird, but a severe satire ou 
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man. The affectionate mother, as if sensible of the avarici¬ 
ous cruelty of his nature, tempts him with a larger prise, 
to save her more helpless offspring; and pays him, as avarice 
and cruelty ought always to be paid, with mortification and 
disappointment. 9 ■ 

* The eggs of the quail have been frequently placed under 
the domestic hen, and hatched and reared with equal success 
as her own; though, generally speaking, the young par¬ 
tridges, being more restless and vagrant, often lose them¬ 
selves and disappear. The hen ought to be a particular 
good nurse, not at all disposed to ramble, in which case 
they are very easily raised. Thoso that survive acquire all 
the familiarity of common chickens; and there is little doubt 
that if proper measures were taken, and persevered in 
for a few years, they might be completely domesticated. 
They have been often kept during the first season, and 
through the whole of the winter, but have uniforndy de¬ 
serted in tho spring. Two young partridges that were 
brought up by a hen, when abandoned by her, associated 
with the cows, which they regularly followed to the fields, 
returned with them when they came home in the evening, 
stood by them while they were milked, and again accom¬ 
panied them to the pasture. These remained during the 
winter, lodging in the stable, but as soon as spring came 
they disappeared. Of this fact 1 was informed by a very 
respectable lady, by whom they were particularly observed.* 

4 It has been frequently asserted to me that the quails lay 
occasionally in each other’s nests. Though I have never 
myself seen a case of this kind, I do not think it altogether 
improbable, from the fact that they have often been known 
tojlrop their eggs in the nest of the common hen, when that 
happened to be in the fields or at a small distance from the 
house. The two partridges above mentioned were raised in 
this manner, and it was particularly remarked by the lady 
who gave mo the information, that tho hen sat for several 
days after her own eggs were hatched, until the young 
quails made their appearance.’ 

Wilson then proceeds to relate a very interesting experi¬ 
ment, in which the eggs of the common hen were hatched 
by a partridge, which taught her brood much of the wild 
habits of her natural young. But we must return to our 
bird: 4 About the beginning of September,* says Wilson 
in continuation, 4 the quails being now nearly full grown, 
and associated in flocks or coveys of from four or five to 
thirty, afford considerable sport to the gunner. At this time 
the notes of the male are most frequent, clear, and loud. 
His common call consists of two notes with sometimes an 
introductory one, and is similar to the sound produced by 
pronouncing the words 4 Bob White.* This call may bo 
easily imitated by whistling, so as to deceive the bird itself’ 
and bring it near. While uttering this he is usually perched 
on a rail of the fence, or on a low limb of un apple-tree, 
whore he will sometimes sit, repeating at short intervals 
4 Bob White’ for half an hour at a time. When a covey are 
assembled in a thicket or corner of a Held, and about to take 
wing, they make a low twittering sound, not unlike that of 
young chickens; and when the covey is dispersed, they 
are called together again by a loud and frequently repeated 
note, peculiarly expressive of tenderness and anxiety.’ 

* The food of the partridge consists of grain, seeds, in¬ 
sects, and berries of various birds. Buckwheat and Indian 
corn are particular favourites. In September and October 
tho buckwheat fields afford them ’an abundant supply, as 
well as a secure shelter. They usually roost at night in the 
middle of a field on high ground; and from the circum¬ 
stance of their dung being often found in such places in 
one round heap, it is generally conjectured that they roost 
in a circle with their heads outwairls, each individual in this 
position forming a kind of guard to prevent surprise. They 
also continue to lodge for several nights in the same spot.* 

4 Thp partridge, like all the rest of the Gallinaceous order, 
flies with a loud whirring sound, occasioned by the short¬ 
ness, concavity, and rapid motion of its wings, and the com¬ 
parative weight of its body. The steadiness of its horizon¬ 
tal flight however renders it no difficult mark to thg 
sportsman, particularly when assisted by his sagacious p 
ter. The flesh of this bird is peculiarly white, tender, an# 
delicate, unequalled in these qualities by that of any other 
of its genus in the United States. 9 

Lophortyx. (Bonaparte.) 

Separated by the Prince of Musignanp from the other 
Ortyges, and differing from them in the ornament of a 
curious crest, &c. 

P. C., No. 1094. 


Example, Lophortyx Californicus . 

Description . (Male,) —General colour of the upper part of 
body and wings dusky brown, becoming of a lead or sldty 
colour on the tail and onjthe fore part of tho breast, upon 
which it advances in the form of a broad band. Fore part 
of the head mixed ashy grey; hinder part blackish brown. 
Five or six black feathers, an inch and a half in length, the 
barbs of which gradually widen upwards, rise from the 
hinder part of the head, and are reflected backwards so that 
the edges of the two opposite sides nearly meet each other. 
This crest stands erect for about half of' its length, and the 
remainder is curved gracefully forwards over the fore part of 
the head. Plumage of the back of the neok consisting of 
numerous small triangular feathers of a slaty hue with a 
narrow black margin, and for the most part with a whitish 
tip. Between theso and tiie throat, which is of a full black, 
there is a crescent-shaped stripe of whitish feathers ascend¬ 
ing from’the front of the neck and terminating on each side 
beneath the eyes. A second and smaller stripe of the same 
hue passes on cither side of the head from above the eyes 
obliquely backwards. Feathers of the under parts from 
the breast downwards of a dull yellowish white with a tinge 
of brown, broad and deeply margined with crescents of 
dusky black. Legs covered as low as the knees with feathers 
of a rusty brown. Feathers of tho sides of the body below 
the wings rather long, and each marked along the middle 
with a stripe of yellowish white. Bill and legs dusky. Size 
somewhat larger than that of the European Quail: length 
from tho extremity of the bill to the tip of the rounded tail 
nine or ten inches; height to top of crest eight inches. 

Female .—Crest smaller; no whitish crescent bordering 
the throat, which is browner than in the male; general 
hue of the plumage fainter and the markings less lively. 
(Bennett.) 

Locality.-* California. 



I.opliorfyx CaUlbroicuM. 


Habits , tyc .—The editor of the 4 Voyage of La Peyrouse* 
figured this species in tho Atlas, stating that they wero 
plentiful in the low woods and plaids of California, where 
they assembled in bands of two or three hundred, and be¬ 
came fat and well flavoured. Mr* Archibald Menzics 
brought home skins of them from Vancouver’s voyage. 
Captain Bcecbey, R.N., laudably anxious to naturalise so 
elegant and delicious a bird in this country, where they 
would be a great addition to the game preserves, brought Ii 
number of living specimens with him as he returned from 
his well-executed voyage of discovery. His good intentions 
were however frustrated by the death of all the fen.ales on 
tho passage. The males were presented by him to tlu> 
JRgqlogical Society of London, and oue of these lived it) tho 
ttgrftpns for a considerable time. Should this meet the eye 
M anyone able and willing to bring this beautiful species to 
thi^epuntry, we would recommend that in the event of both 
sexbs'arriving alive and in sufficient numbers, they should 
not be all sent to the same place. Some might be put under 
the care of the head keeper at the Gardens of the Zoological 
Society; and others distributed about to those who lake an 
interest in breeding and preserving game. A skilful game- 
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keeper would, we doubt not, soon have a young brood to 
show, and that once obtained, hp would not be long baforo he 
would be able to turn out these graceful birds, whose habits 
appear to be similar to those of the Quails and some of the 
Partridges. 

Hemipodius. (Temm.) 

Generic Character.— Bill moderate, slender, straight, 
very much compressed, curved towards tho point; nostrils 
basal, lateral, linear, slit longitudinally down to about the* 
middle of tho bill, and partially closed by u naked mem¬ 
brane. Tarsus long; only three toes, all of which are 
directed forwards and entirely divided. Tail-feathers weak, 
hidden by tho upper coverts. Wings moderate; first quilt 
longest. 

This is the genus Turnix, Bonn.; Tridactyl us, Lacfy.; 
and Ortygis , Ill. 

Geographical Distribution and Habits of the „ Genus .— 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, and Oceania. 

Mr. Swainson makes the genus Ortygis the third of his 
family Tetraonidce, and places it between Odontophorus and 
Tetrao . Mr. G. R. Gray elevates the form into a sub¬ 
family, under the name of Tnrnicinee , the first of his family 
Tinamidoe, the second and only other subfamily being 
Tinamince . The TinamuUe are followed by the Struthio - 
nidec in his arrangement. Colonel Sykes, in his paper On 
the Quails and Ilcmippdii of India, speaking of Hemipodius 

f mgnax, says that its muscular stomach and proportionally 
ong intestines, Compared withO/ts, would prevent its being 
placed in that genus; but its cursorial habits and the form 
of its bill would justify its displacement from the Tetrao- 
nidre, and it might come in after Otis in Struthio?iida>. The 
food of the genus consists of insects and seeds, and the birds 
generally frequent high herbage, in which they run with 
great speed. Wo proceed to give Asiatic and African ex¬ 
amples of this genus. 

Asiatic. 

Colonel Sykes, in his paper above alluded to, describes 
three species— Hem. pugnax, H. Taigoor , and H. Dussu - 
mieri. In the stomach of the first he found the remains of 
black ants, minute coleopterous insects, and grass-seeds; the 
flesh was in brown and white layers, and the Colonel states 
that its pugnacious qualities are quite unknown in Dukhun, 
and even in Java. They were frequently in pairs, but 
mostly solitary, haunting cultivated lands, especially chillec 
fields ( capsicum annuum). Their flight he describes as 
lazy and short, nor aro they readily put on the wing. lie 
adds that the Zoological Society has a specimen from 
Madras, and that it would appear therefore to have an ex¬ 
tended geographical range over the Eastern islands and 
India. We shall presently notice//. Taigoor . Of//. Dussu - 
mieri , the Button Quail of European sportsmen in India, 
he says that it affects short thick grass and fields of pulse of 
Dolichos biflorus, Phaseolus Max., and Ervum Lens . He 
never found tho bird otherwise than solitary, and says that 
it is so difficult to flush, that it not unfrequently rises from 
beneath the feet; and when on the wing.its flight is so 
abrupt, angular, and short, that it is generally down before 
the gun is well up to the shoulder. 



Tunis Taigoor. (Sykes.) 


Example, Hemipodius Taigoor . 

Description.— Chestnut above; feathers margined with 
straw colour, and with unrluluted bands of black; wing 
coverts straw-colour banded with black;, quills brown, chin 
and throat white, breast banded with black and white, belly 
and vent dilute ferruginous, irides palo yellow, bill blackish. 
Length of the body four inches eight-tenths, of the tail one 
inch seven tenths. (Sykes.) 

Colonel Sykes was at first disposed to regard this species 
as II. pugnax in an immature state; but subsequent obser¬ 
vations induce him to consider it as distinct. The measure¬ 
ments correspond closely with those of II. pugnax , but it is 
on the whole less robust. 

Tn the species of Turnix, or Hemipodius, described by 
Colonel Sykes, the sexes do not appear to differ in plumage. 

African. 

Example, Hemipodius Lepurana . (Smith.) 

Description: Colour . {Male.) —Above, the ground-colour 
is intermediate between pale rufous and light chestnut; on 
the upper surface of the head the feathers are indistinctly 
barred with brown; on the neck, back, and shoulders 
nearest to the body, they are crossed by numerous slender 
black-brown bars or irregular crescents, and some of the 
slioulder-coverts are besides delicately margined with white. 
The eyebrows, sides of the head, and a stripe between tho 
base of tho bill and napo of the neck rusty white, the 
feathers of the two first finely tipped with brown. Tho 
inner vanes of the secondary quill coverts pale rufous; the 
outer vanes straw yellow inclined to white, and each of the 
latter is crossed obliquely near its point by a well-defined 
brown bar, the inner extremity of which terminates in an 
acute point. Primary quill coverts dark brown; the pri¬ 
mary and secondary quill feathers greyish brown, the outer 
vanes of tho former finely edged with a pale buff colour, 
those of the latter broadly edged with cream yellow, and 
partially barred with the same colour. Tail pale rufous, and 
crossed by numerous delicate waved brown lines. Chin and 
throat dull white; the middle of the breast pale Dutch 
orange, with a few minute brown dots; sides of the breast 
and belly white, with a yellowish tinge, each feather with 
an arrow-shaped brown spot near its point; centre of the 
belly and the thighs white; vent and under tail-coverts 
very pale buff orange; bill and legs pale lilac; eyes pale 
reddish-yellow. 

Form, &c. typical; bill moderately long and slender; in 
form approaching that of the smaller Rails ( Porxana, 
Vieilh); tail ratner elongated, graduated, and pointed; 
wings, when folded, reach nearly to the commencement of 
the last half of the tail; the first, second, and third quill 
feathers longest and nearly of equal length; the tertiaries 
slightly shorter than the longest quill feathers; tarsi rather 
slender, in front coaled with two rows of scales, and behind 
will) one row; toes short; claws slender and slightly curved ; 
the thighs closely covered with feathers to the knee-joints. 
Length, from the point of the bill to the tip of tho tail, five 
inches. 

Female.'— Tho crown of tho head sparingly sprinkled with 
white dots, otherwise as in the male; the back of the neck 
is pole cinnamon-brown, the feathers edged with white; 
back a pale fawn colour, each feather crossed by several 
black bars, and each bay with a more or less distinct angular 
projection at tho shaft of the feather both before and be¬ 
hind, or simply behind; secondary wing coverts pale cream- 
ycllow, each with an oblong deep brown spot on its outer 
vane, and a large irregulur chestnut blotch on the inner cue, 
continuous with the brgwn spot. Primary and secondary 
quill feathers brown, the two outermost primaries broadly 
margined with cream-yellow* tho rest of the primaries and 
the secondaries delicately edged with pale rufous; the ter¬ 
tiaries pale chestnut barred With black, and here and there 
variegated besides with small and irregularly shaped white 
spots or stripes; the middle of the breast as in tho male, 
but the sides, instead of being marked with angular spots, 
have them of an orate form, and placed longitudinally upon 
the feathers. (Smith.) 

Locality, Habits, Food, £c.— Only a very tew specimens 
of this quail, says Dr. Smith, were obtained, and these not 
until after the expedition had reached the country north of 
Latakoo. The grassy valleys south-east of Kurrichane were 
the only localities in which they were discovered, and even 
thefn they appeared to be but thinly scattered, for more than a 
single individual was seldom found in or even near the same 
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place. When tlio birds were disturbed, they seldom flew, 
far before they alighted, upon, which it would scorn that 
they continued their retreat, for none of those Hushed a 
second time were ever found near the situations where they 
had been marked down. Tho food consists of seeds and 
small insects, with which the birds swallow a considerable 
quantity of line gravel. 



.Turnix Lepuratin, femalo. (Smith.) 

Dr. Smith remarks that in the museum of the Army 
Medical Department at Fort Pitt, Chatham, there are tho 
male and female of an Indian species of Hemipodius very 
closely resembling the Doctor’s He mi pod ins Lepurana. 
They differ however, he observes, in so many minor points, 
that he feels disposed to rogard them as belonging to a dis¬ 
tinct species. In the catalogue of the Fort Pitt collection, 
Dr. Smith has named this Asiatic species Hemipodius 
Syhesii, in honour of Col. Sykes, who, he justly states, has 
added so much to our knowledge of the zoology of India. 
(Illustrations of the Zoology qf South Africa.) 

Before we quit this sketch of the Partridges and Quails, 
we must notice two forms which particularly demand atten¬ 
tion as leading to other types. The first of those, the San¬ 
guine Partridge , Perdix cruenta (PL (' oL , 332), appears to 
bear the following generic names: Jlhnginis , Wagler, 
Pkctrophorus , J. E. Gray, and Ptilopachus , S\v. It is de¬ 
scribed as a pheasant in ‘Linn. Trans.,’ voi. xiii., and may 
be considered as uniting the Partridges with Abe Pheasants 
and tho Polyplectrons , like the latter of which, it has often 
more than one spur upon tho tarsi. The plumage of this 
bird, which is-a native of Nepaul, is brilliant, and tho fea¬ 
thers of the head and neck are elongated. 

The Perdix Lerwa described by Mr. Hodgson ( Zool. 
Proc, 9 1833) inhabits, according to that gentleman, the 
northern region of Nepaul, and forms by its half-plumed 
tarsi a sort of link between the Partridges and tho Grouse , 
the latter of which it resembles in its habits. It is found 
close to the permanent snows, among rocks and low brush¬ 
wood, feeding upon aromatic buds, leaves, and small insects. 
The plumage is black, liucated transversely with white and 
chestnut; the breast is brown. Mr. Hodgson remarks that 
the great comparative expanse of the wing, the diminution 
of its rounded form by the second quill feather being the 
longest, Iho increased length and strength of tho tail, and 
the extent of tho feathering of the tarsi, are very remark- 
ablo characters, which give to this species a strong in¬ 
terest. 

PERDICI'NiE. [Pkrdicidje.] 

PERDIX (Ornithology). [Pkhdicim.] 

PERDIX (Conchology), Do Montfort’s name for the 
Partridge Tuns (ox, Doltum Perdix of authors). [Ento- 
MOSTOMATA, VOl. IX., p. 456.] 

PERDU, MOUNT. [Pyrenees.] 

PERBOOP. [Crimea.] 

PERENNIBRANCHLVTA.. [Amphibia; Axolotl; 
Proteus; Reptiles.] 

PEREZ, ANTONIO, was the natural son of Gonzulo 
Perez, a distinguished writer* and statesman who had been 

* Ha trim gated the' Odyssey’ of Homer iutu verso, which woe priuted for 
he Ant time at Venice, 1542,12mo. 


for forty years solo secretary of state tO CD ■ 
Philip II. After the death of his father, WflOffl- ™ nintfid 
assist in his administrative duties, Antonio WHS BppOiIW** 
by Philip to succeed him in that charge. At first the COfl* 
fidencc which his sovereign placed in him, and the favours 
lavished upon him seem to have been unbounded, hut he 
soon experienced the inconstancy of royal favour. John of 
Austria, an illegitimate son of Charles V., elated with his 
victories over the revolted Moors of Granada [Mouisi:oks], 
and still more by the glorious victory of Lopanto (1571), 
could not rest contented with the second place in the king¬ 
dom, and nothing short of a throne would satisfy his am¬ 
bition. At first, ho solicited his brother to grant him the 
kingdom of Tunis to be held as a fief of the Spanish crown. 
A marriage with Elizabeth of England, the sworn enemy of 
Spain, was also seriously contemplated, and negotiations 
were carried on to that effect by his secret agents. It has 
even been surmised that he meditated at one time to put 
himself at tho head of the rebels of Flanders. The soul of 
these intrigues as well as the promoter of John’s ambitious 
designs was his secretary, Juan do Escovedo, notwith¬ 
standing he had been appointed (o that office by Philip for 
the express purpose of counteracting them. No sooner 
therefore had Escovedo arrived at court for the purpose of 
furthering his master’s views, than Philip, who was already 
acquainted with tho whole intrigue, decided upon his ruin; 
but unwilling, from motives of state, to try him by the com¬ 
mon forms of law, he committed to lVrcz the execution of 
his wishes. Accordingly, and in compliance with Philip’s 
orders, Perez hired some assassins, who murdered Escovedo 
ill March, 1578. A few mouths after the perpetration of 
this crime, Philip ordered Perez to be arrested at the same 
time with l)ona Ana do Mendoza, princess of Eboli, tho 
supposed object of the king’s affection ; in all appearance to 
yield to the solicitations of Escovedo’s relatives, and tho 
threats of John of .Austria, but in reality from other motives, 
which, though we may guess at them, are fur from being 
satisfactorily known. In bis Reladanes , published several 
years after the tragedy, Perez treated at length of all these 
event^ but such was his dread of ttiilip that he always 
expresses himself in very ambiguous and enigmatic terms, 
and the whole transaction remains wrupped up in mystery. 

It has been supposed by some that Perez was imprudent 
enough to communicate his secret to the princess, whom he 
used to visit without tho knowledge of bis master, and to 
hint at tho king’s implication in the murder of Escovedo; 
by others, that" Philip was an unsuccessful suitor to the 
princess and jealous of the inlitfiacy of Perez with her. Be 
this as it may^Perez was delivered into the hands of justice, 
a pretended investigation was instituted into his conduct, 
and the result was that he was condemned to two years’ 
imprisonment, eight years’ exile from court, and a heavy 
fine. At first his own house was assigned as his place of 
confinement, Philip still continuing to employ him and to 
promise him his protection and favour; but that wily monarch 
having, it is asserted, through threats and promises, obtained 
from him what he most wanted, namely, all the papers that 
might prove his own share in the murder, Perez was by 
his orders removed to a prison, and soon after put to the rack, 
where he confessed his participation in the murder of Esco¬ 
vedo, but at the same time stated that he received the king’s 
oVders to that effect. Perez would undoubtedly have suffered 
capital punishment, had not his wife Dona Maria de Coello, 
assisted by his friends, procured him the Ricans of escaping 
from his prison, and taking refuge in Aragon, his native 
province. Oil arriving at Saragossa, Perez appealed, in 
virtue of the Aragonese laws, to the protection of the Justizia, 
and insisted upon a fair and open trial; but Philip, regard¬ 
less of the authority of tho Justizia, of tho people’s 1:1c lies, 
and his own oaths to maintain them, communded the magis¬ 
trates of Calatayud to seize the secretary and confine him in 
the royal prison. At this arbitrary violation of their con¬ 
stitution the people of Saragossa rose in arms, and by force 
released the prisoner. A third and last expedient was then 
tried by Philip. As Perez was known to be in correspond¬ 
ence with Catherine, the sister of Henri IV. of Franco, and 
a Protestant, he was accused of heresy and witchcraft, and 
lodged in the dungeons of the Inquisition. Tho patriotic 
Justizia protested against this new infraction of the people’s 
privileges, and the inhabitants of Saragossa, infuriated to 
the last degree, invested the palace of the Inquisition and 
delivered the prisoner, after putting to death the Murquis 
do Alincncra, Philip’s representative, and committing other 
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excesses. No sooner did SHSij^^esir of tbe revolt, than he lemy, he I* said td h&veinventei parchment (Plim, Hist. 
ordered a considerable ar^gj toAragon. the Saragossians # JW, xifi. 21) f but this roatertW ^sprobAbty known before 
rose in arms : a turaultuotu body, beaded by Don Martin do J his time. ^ParcamxM.] The remained at Pergamos 
Lanuza, the Justigia, went out to meet the royal trbops, but till Ahtonius made a present of it tdi Cleopatt*. (Hut., Ant., 
having hastily fled at their approach, the unfortunate noble- c. 58.) Eumenes was distinguished, according to Polybius 
man was takenpriaoner and immediately executed, the forms (xxxii. 23X by niany eminent dualities, and left his kingdom 
of liberty being thus for ever extinguished in Aragon. In in a very flourishing state. He died fc.c* 159, after a reign 
the meanwhile Perez made his escape into France, where of 39* years, leaving an infhnt soil to the care of his brother 
he.published the narrative of his sufferings and found pro- Attalus II., who administered the affairs of the kingdom 
teetion. . He also visited England, and was kindly received with great success for 21 years. He was succeeded by At- 
by Elizabeth’s ministers, and other illustrious men of the talus 111., the son of Eumenes, who died after a reign of live 
time, such as tlie Earl of Essex, Lord Southampton, Francis years, b.c. 133, leaving his property by will to the&omans, 
and Anthony Bacon, &c., with whom he maintained a cor- which they interpreted to mean the kingdom of Pergamus. 
respondent in Latin. He seems even to have entertained (Liv., Epit. % 50; Plut., Tib. Gracchi c. 14.) The kingdom 
an idea of going to Scotland, as appears from a letter of his however was claimed by Aristonicus, a natural son of Eu- 
to James VI., and another addressed to him by Thomas Parry, menes; but bo was defeated and taken prisoner by tho 
which are preserved in the library of the British Museum Romans, b.c. 129, and the kingdom became a Roman pro- 
among the Cotton MSS., Caligula, E. vii. During Perez’s vine© under the name of Asia. (Strabo, xiii. 624.) 
slay in France several unsuccessful attempts were made by *Thc history of the kings of Pergamos is given in an Ap* 
Philip to have him assassinated. Estoil z {Journal de Henry pendix to Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici{\o\.iii.,y. 400-410). Com- 
IV., vol. ii., p. 253) says that a Spaniard, named Rodrigo pare the article Attalus in this work. 

Mur, was executed at Paris in 1596 for attempting to mur* Pergamus was situated north of the river Caicus (Ahson 
dor Perez, and that when he was put to the rack, lie con- or Bakir). The small river Selinus (lowed through it. (Plin., 
fessed that he was sent by ldiaqucz, minister of Philip 11. Hist. Nat., v. 33.) The citadel, which was very strongly 
Perez died, miserably poor, at Paris, on the 3rd November, fortified, was built on a bill of a conical shape. The town 
1916, and was buried in the monastery of the Celestins, itself was very large, and possessed many public buildings, 
where his tomb, bearing a Latin epitaph, was still to be of which tho most celebrated was a temple of ASsculapius, 
seen shortly before the Revolution. Besides his Relaciones , which possessed the right of asylum. (Tac., Ann., iii. 63; 
which appeared for the first time at Paris in 1598, and were App., rnith., c. 60.) Pergamos was one of the seven churches 
afterwards reprinted there in 1624, and at Geneva in 1631, to which St. John wrote in the book of the Revelation (i. 
1644, and 1654, and his Cartas y Aphorismos , published at 11; ii. 12). It continued to be the capital of the Roman 
Paris iu 1603 and in 1605, besides other subsequent editions province of Asia. Pliny {Hist. Nat., v. 33) calls it by far 
without date, Perez is said to have written a history of the most celebrated town in Asia (that is, tho province of 
Philip II., and sonic political works. There is also a col- Asia). The modern town, which is called Bergma, is still 
lection of letters by him addressed to the Connctable do a place of considerable importance. Mr. Fellows, who visited 
Montmorency,preserved in the royal library at Paris. Part it in 1838, suys (Excursion in Asia Minor , p.34) that 'it is 
of the former work was translated into French and also as busy and thriving as heavy taxation will allow, and has 
into Latin, with this title, Jnstitutiones Imperials*, Amst., seven or eight khans.’ It contains many extensive ruins. 
1057. ^ j Colonel Leake says {Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, p. 

(Watson’s Philip fl., vol. iii.; Ferreras, Synopsis His - j 266) that remains of the temple of Aesculapius, of the 
Inrial, vol. x., part 16; Cabrera, Historia de Felice II., theatre, stadium, amphitheatre, and several other buildings 
Mad., 1619; Vaiulorhammcn, Historia de Don Felipe el are still to be seen. Mr. Fellows informs us (p. 34) that the 
Prudente, Granada, 1649; Nicolas Antonio, Bibl. Nova, walls of the Turkish houses are full of the relics of marbles, 
tom. i) with ornaments of tho richest Grecian art. 

PE'RGAMOS, or PERGAMUM (WtpyapoQ, lltpyapov), The name Pergamus signifies ‘a hill* or ‘elevated place,’ 
the must important, town in Mysia, is first mentioned in and the word'is used by Horner (II., iv. 508) to express the 
Xenophon’s ‘Anabasis* (vii. 8, 8). It was strongly forti- acropolis of Ilium. The relationship of the word Pergamos 

lied by nature and art, and was chosen by Lvsimachus us the to the Greek pyrgos {irvpyoQ) and the Teutonic berg is 
most secure place in his dominions for depositing Ills trea- obvious. Tho names of the towns Bergc in Thrace and 
Nurcs. He committed the charge of them to*Pliiiet&prus f a Forge in Pamphylia contain the same clement berg . Corn- 
native of the small town of Teium in Pontus (Strabo, xii. pare also Herod, vii., 43, 112. 


543), who remained faithful to his charge for some time; 
but having been injuriously treated by Arsinoe, the wife of 
Lysiiuachus, he declared himself independent about b.c. 
2h3 t and remained master of the town and a small part of 
the surrounding country till his death, b.c. 263. (Strabo, xii. 

623. ) He was succeeded by his nephew f Eumenes, who in¬ 
creased his dominions, and even gained a victory near Sardis 
over Antiochus, son of Seleucus. He reigned for 22 years, 
and was succeeded, b.c. 241, by his cousin Attalus I., whose 
father was the younger brother of Pbiletmrus. (Strabo, xii. 

624. ) 

Attalus was the first of the rulers of Pergamos who received 
the title of king. Jle w'as a successful general, and his pru¬ 
dence as well as valour greatly extended the limits of his 
kingdom. He conquered the Galli-Grieci, or Galatians, and 
afforded effectual assistance to the Romans in their wars 
against Philip of Macedon. He died at the age of 72, after 
a reign of 44 years, and was succeeded, b.c. 197, by his son 
Eumenes. (Polyb., xviii. 24; Liv., xxxiii. 21; Strabo, xiii. 
624.) 

Eumenes continued, like his father, a firm friend of tho 
Romans, and iu consequence of his services in tlieir w*ars 
against Antiochus and the kings of Macedonia, he received 
from them all tho territory conquered from Antiochus on 
this side of Mount Taurus. Previous to this, the territory 
of tho kings of Pergamos did not extend beyond the country 
"ordering on the gulfs of Advamyttium and Elma. (Strabo, 
xiii. 624 ; Liv., xxxviii. 39.) Eumenes was a warm patron 
of the arts and sciences. He embellished the city with many 
public buildings, and founded a library, which became only 
second in importance to that of Alexandria. In consequence 
of the prohibition against exporting papyruB issued by Pto- 
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PERGE. [Pamphylia.1 

PERGOLE'SI, GIOVANNI-BATTISTA, was born, ac* 
cording to Dr. Burney—who drew' his information from 
persons well acquainted with the composer—at Casoria, near 
Naples, in 1704; Mattel says, at Pergola, in 1707. Sir John 
Hawkins makes it 1718; though it is evident that in this 
instance he was not so correct as usual. But in (lie Gazette 
Musicale , No. 49, it is stated that tjje Marches© di Villarosc 
had (recently, we conclude) published a Lettera Biographicc 
concerning this very eminent Italian musician, in which Ik 
tells us, on the authority of a baptismal register, that he wa; 
born at Jesi, in 1710. Nevertheless the presumption is ii 
favour of the English historian, as it is possible that the re 
gistration discovered by the marquess may liave been tlia 
of some other person of the same name. All agree how 
ever that Pergolesi was educated at the Neapolitan Conser 
vatorio dei Poveri in Giesu Cristo, under Gaotano drrec 
and Durante, and that at the age of fourteen, fully pet 

• Strain) Oiii. 604) i»yi 49, hut this must be a mistake. See Schweigt 
Ad Polyb*’ juxii, 23; and Clinton’s ’ Fast. Hell./ vcl. iii, p. 403. 
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suaded that melody aad tri^ tf^te were sacrificed to what 
was called ^learmng^ at his owr ^uesi* 

Hasse. His first productidiw» ainong which Was MetastasloV 
Olimpiada, were coldly received, bom at Naples and JXorne, 
for his new manner was not understood. Biitihe Prince di 
Stigliano, discovering hit merit, procured an engagement 
for him at the Teatro Nuopo . There his light but elegant 
intermezzo, LaSetva Pudrona, which afterwards made so 
extraordinary, a.sensation in Paris, was brought out in 1731. 

Though the dramatic compositions of Pergolesi met with 
little success during his short life, his productions for tho 
church were duly appreciated, and received with the ap¬ 
plause they deserved. His fine mass in d, in which is the 
no less popular than beautiful movement, 4 Gloria in excel- 
sis!’^vas heard, 4 with general rapture,' says Burney, at 
Rome; where also his grand motet, 4 Dixit Dominus,* and 
his 4 Laudato, Pueri,* were equally admired. At this time 
lie began to show decided symptoms of pulmonary disease, 
and removed, for change of air, to Torre del Greco, at the foot 
of Vesuvius. Here he composed his lovely and most pathe¬ 
tic 4 Stabat, Mater,’ a Catholic hymn; likewise the motet, 
4 Salve, Regina,* his latest work. He died in 1737, at nearly 
the same period of life that bounded the earthly existence of 
Raffaelle, Purcell, and Mozart. ‘The instant his death was 
known,’ Dr. Burney remarks, 4 all Italy manifested an eager 
desire to hear and possess his productions, not excepting his 
first and most trivial farces and intermezzi: and not only 
lovers of elegant music, and curious collectors elsewhere, but 
even the Neapolitans themselves, who had heard them with 
indifference during his life-time, were now equally solici¬ 
tous to do justice to the works and memory of their deceased 
countryman.* {Hist., v. 051.) 

According to Walpole, Gray the poet first made Pergo- 
lesi’s works known in England. It is certain, that lie con¬ 
sidered them as models of perfection,—a fact mentioned to 
Dr. Burney by Walpole, Mason, and other friends of the great 
British poet, Pergolcsi’s opera, VOlimpiada, was first per¬ 
formed at the King’s Theatre in 1742; the Servo, Pudrona 
in 1750. His sacred compositions were performed at the 
Academy of Ancient Music shortly after they reached thjs 
country, and have uever since ceased to be admired by all 
true lovers and judges of the art. 

PERIANDER. [Corinth.] 

PERL'BOIAJS (Conchology), a genus of Gastropods 
founded by Adanson on young cowries, the outer lips of 
whose shells were trenchant and not yet come to their per¬ 
manent form. [Cypr.eid.e, vol. viii., p. 254, fig. a, £.] 

PKIllBOLUS. [Tkmfle.] 

PERICA'RDIUM. [Heart.] 

PERICARDITIS. [Heart, Diseases of.] 

PERICARP is strictly the shell of a seed-vessel, varying 
very much in texture, as between tho grape, whore it is fleshy, 
the bean, where it is hard and dry, and the peach, where it is 
succulent externally and stony in the inside, but in these cases 
always originally tho simple sides of a free carpel. In practice 
however the term pericarp is also applied to those seed- 
vessels whose sides are formed of the floral envelopes and 
stamens in a state of adhesion to the carpel, as in the apple, 
gourd, &c. When the pericarp separates into distinct layers, 
those layers have sometimes separate names, as in the plum, 
whose external skin is the epicari ?, whose pulp or flesh is 
the sarcocarp , and whose stone is the endocarp , or putamen . 
In such cases the endocarp answers to the upper epidermis 
and parenchyma of tho carpellary leaf, the sarcocarp to the 
mesophyllum, and tho epicarp to the inferior epidermis. 

PERI'CERA. [Maud.®, vol. xiv., p. 301.] 

PERICHiETiUM is a name given by writers on mosses 
to the leaves that surround the bulbous haso of the stalk or 
seta of the seed-vessel, or sporangium. 

PE'RICLES (ncjoucXffc) was son of Xanthippus, who de¬ 
feated the Persians at Mycale, and of Agariste, niece of the 
famous Clisthenes. (Herod., vi. 131.) Ho was thus the repre¬ 
sentative of a noble family, and he improved the advantages 
of birth by those of education. He attended the teaching of 
Damon, who communicated political instruction in the form 
of music lessons; of Zeno the Eleatic; and, most especially, 
of the subtle and profound Anaxagoras. Plutarch’s account 
shows that he acquired from Anaxagoras moral as well as phy¬ 
sical truths, and that while he learned enough of astronomy to 
raise him above vulgar errors, the same teacher supplied him 
with those notions of the orderly arrangement of society 
which were afterwards so much the object of his public life. 


But all these studies had a political end, and the same 
activity and acuteness which led him into metaphysical in¬ 
quiries, gave him the will and the power to beoome ruler of 
Athens. % 

In his youth, old men traced a likeness to Pisistratus, * 
which, joined to the obvious advantages with which he 
would have entered public life, excited distrust, and actually 
seems to have retarded his appearance on the stage of poll 
tics. However, about the year 469, two years after the os¬ 
tracism of Theinistocles, and about the time when Aristides 
died, Pericles came forward in a public capacity, and beforo 
long became head of a party opposed to that of Cimon the 
son of Miltiades. 

Plutarch accuses Pericles of taking the democratic side 
because Cimon headed that of the nobles. A popular 
mra usually strengthens the hands of the executive, 
and is therefore unfavourable to public liberty; and (he 
Persian war seems to have been emphatically so to Athens, 
as at its termination, she found herself undor the guid¬ 
ance of a statesman who partook more of the character of 
the general than of the prime-minister. (Heeren’s Political 
Antiquities qf Greece.)* Cimon’s character was in itself a 
guarantee against aggrandisement either on his own part or 
others; hut wc may perhaps give Pericles credit for seeing 
the danger of so much power in less scrupulous hands than 
Cimon’s. Be this as it may, Pericles took the popular side, 
and as such became tho opponent of Cimon. 

About the time when Cimon was prosecuted and fined 
(before n.c. 461), Pericles began his first attack on the aris¬ 
tocracy through the sides of tho Areopagus; and in spite 
of Cimon, and of an advocate yet more powerful (the poet 
TEscliylus), succeeded in depriving the Areopagus of its 
judicial power, except in certain inconsiderable cases. This 
triumph preceded if it did not produce the ostracism of 
Cimon (n.c. 461). From this time until Cimon’s recnl, 
which Mr. Thirlwall places, though doubtfully, in the year 
453, we find Pericles acting as a military commander, and 
by his valour at Tauagrn preventing that regret which 
Cimon’s absence would otherwise undoubtedly have created. 
What caused him to bring about the rccal of Cimon is 
doubtful; perhaps, as Mr. Thirlwaffluggests, to strengthen 
himself against his most virulent opponents by conciliating 
the more moderate of them, such as their great leader lnm- 
scif. 

After the death of Cimon, Thucydides took his place, and 
for some time stood at the head of the stationary party. He 
was a better rhetorician than Cimon, in fact more states¬ 
man than warrior; but the influence of Pericles was irre¬ 
sistible, and in 444 Thucydides was ostracised, which period 
wc may consider as tho turning point of Pericles’s power, 
and after which it was well nigh absolute. 

Wo arc unable to trace .the exact steps by which Athens 
rose from the situation of chief among allies to that of mis¬ 
tress over tributaries; but it seems pretty clear that Pericles 
aided in the change, and increased their contributions nearly 
one-third. His finishing blow to the independence of the 
allies was the conquest of Samos and Byzantium, a trans¬ 
action belonging rather to history than biography; lie se¬ 
cured his success by planting colonies in various places, so 
as to accustom the allies to look on Athens as the capital of 
a great empire, of which they themselves were component 
parts, hut still possessed no independent existence. 

From this time till the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, Pericles appears engaged in peaceful pursuits. He 
instructed a third wall from Athens to the harbour of the 
Piraeus. lie covered tho Acropolis with magnificent build¬ 
ings, and encouraged public taste by the surest of all me¬ 
thods, the accustoming the eye to statuesque and architec¬ 
tural beauty. At Athens, as is usually the case, Poetry had 
the start of the kindred urts, but during tho age of Pericles 1 
it attained to a greater height than had ever bofore been 
reached. The drama was then at perfection in the hands of 
Sophocles; and by enabling the poor to attend theatrical 
representations, Pericles nurtured their taste and increased 
his own popularity by thus throwing open the theatre to 
all. This precedent, whether made by Pericles or not,' ul¬ 
timately proved more ruinous to the state than any defeat. 
It made the people a set of pleasure-takers, with all that 
restlessness in the pursuit of pleasure which usually belongs 
to the privileged few. Another innovation, of which Pericles 
is supposed to have been the author, w r as equally injurious in * 
its consequences, that, namely, of paying the dicastsin the 
courts. At first the pay was only moderate, but it operated 
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as a premium on attendance at law suits, the causes became 
a c mode of excitement for a people whose intellectual activity 
made them particularly eager for anything of the kind, and 
thence resulted that litigious spirit which is so admirably 
ridiculed in the 4 Wasps"of Aristophanes. But we may well 
excuse mistakes of this kind, grounded probably on a false 
view of civil rights and duties, such as an Athenian, with 
the highest possible sense of the dignity of Athens, would 
be most likely to fall into. Pericles no doubt had an honest 
and serious wish to establish such an empire for Athens 
as should enable her citizens to subsist entirely on the con¬ 
tributions of their dependent allies, and like a class of rulers, 
to direct and govern the whole of that empire, of which the 
mere brute force and physical labour were to be supplied 
by a less noble race. 

Pericles was descended, as we have seen, by his mother’s 
side, from the family of Clisthenes, and he was thus im¬ 
plicated, -according to the religious notions of those times, 
in the guilt of the murder of Cylon’s partisans, which was 
committed at the very altars in the Acropolis. (Thucyd., i. 
126; Herod., v. 70, &c.) The Lacedemonians, before the 
actual commencement of tho Peloponnesian war, urged on 
the Athenians the necessity of banishing the members of 
the family who had committed this offence against religion, 
which was only an indirect way of attacking Pericles and 
driving him into exile. The Athenians retorted by urging 
the Lacedwmonians to cleanse themselves frotn the guilt in¬ 
curred by the death of Pausanias. [Pavsanias.] 

Pericles lived to direct the Peloponnesian war for two 
years. His policy was that of uncompromising although 
eautious resistance, and his great effort was to induce the 
Athenians to consider Attica in the light merely of a post, 
to be held or resigned as occasion required, not of hallowed 
ground, to lose which was to be equivalent to the loss of 
all. In the speech which he made before war was declared, 
as it is rocordod by Thucydides, he impressed the Athenians 
with these opinions, representing the superiority of their 
navy and the importance of avoiding conflicts in the field, 
which, if successful, could only bring temporary advantago 
—if tho contrary, wouM«be irretrievable. 

At the end of the first campaign, Pericles delivered an 
oration upon those who had fallen in the war, ns lie had 
done before at the close of the Samian war. From 
that speech (at least if Thucydides reported well; we 
learn what Pericles considered to be tho character of a 
good citizen, and we see in what strong contrast he 
placed the Spartan to tho Athenian method of bringing 
up membors of the state. This speech, the most re¬ 
markable of all the compositions of antiquity — tho full 
transfusion of which into a modern language is an impossi¬ 
bility—exhibits a more complete view of the intellectual 
power and moral character of Pericles than all that the his¬ 
torian and biographer have said of him. The form in which 
tho great orator and statesman has embodied his lofty con¬ 
ceptions, is beauty chastened and elevated by a noble seve¬ 
rity. Athens and Athenians are the objects which his am¬ 
bition seeks to immortalise, and Iho whole world is the 
theatre and the witness of her glorious exploits. His philo¬ 
sophy teaches that life is a filing to be enjoyed; death a 
thing not to be feared. 

The plague at Athens soon followed, and its debilitating 
effects made restraint less irksome to the people; but while 
it damped their activity, it increased their impatience of 
war. In spite of another harangue, in which he represented 
most forcibly how absurd it would be to allow circumstancSk 
like a plfguo to interfere with well-laid plans, he was 
brought to trial and fined, hut liis influence returned when 
the fit washover. 

In the third year of the war, having lost his two legiti¬ 
mate sons, his sister, and many of his best friends, by the 
plague, he fell ill, and after a lingering sickness died. Some 
beautiful tales arc told of his death-bed, all tending to show 
that the calm foresight and humanity for which he was so 
remarkable in life, did not desert him in doatli. It is on 
interesting question, und one which continually presents 
itself to a student of history, how far those great men who 
alwaya. appear at important junctures for the assertion of 
su.nc principle or the carrying out some great national 
object, arc conscious of the work which is appointed for 
them to do. It would for instance bo most, instructive; 
could we now ascertain to what extent Pericles foresaw 
that approaching contest of principles, a small part only 
Of which ho lived to direct. Looking from a distance, 


we can see & kind of necessity imprinted on his actions, 
and think we trace their dependence on each other and the 
manner in which they harmonise. Athens was to be pre¬ 
pared by accessions of power, wealth, and civilization to 
maintain a conflict in which, had she been vanquished, the 
peculiar character of Spartan institutions might have irre¬ 
parably blighted those germs of civilization, the fruit of which 
all succeeding generations have enjoyed. But how should 
th is be ? Her leader must have been a single person, for ener¬ 
getic unity of purpose was needed, such as no cluster of con¬ 
temporary or string of successive rulers could have been ex¬ 
pected to show. That ruler must have governed according to 
the laws, for a tyrant would have been expelled by tho sword of 
the Spartans, as so many other tyrants were, or by the voice 
of the commonalty, every day growing up into greater power. 
Moreover, without being given to change, he must •have 
been prepared to modify existing institutions so as to suit 
the altered character ofi the times. He must have been 
above his age in matters of religious belief, and yet of so 
Catholic a temper as to respect prejudices in which he had 
no share, for otherwise in so intolerant an age he would pro¬ 
bably have incurred the fate of Anaxagoras, and destroyed 
his own politioal influence without making his countrymen 
one whit the wiser. He must have been a man of taste, or 
he would not have been able to go along with and direct 
that artistic skill which arose instantly on the abolition of 
those old religious notions forbidding any departure from 
traditional resemblances in the delineation of the features of 
gods and heroes, otherwise he would have lostono grand 
hold upon tho people of Athens. If Poricles had not 
possessed oratorical skill, ho would never have won his 
way to popularity, and later in lifo he must have been 
able to direct an army, or the expedition to Samos might 
have been fatal to that edifice of power which ho had 
been so long in building. Lastly, had he not lived to 
strengthen the resolve of the wavering people while the 
troops of Sparta were yearly ravaging the Thriasian plain*, 
the Peloponnesian war would have been prematurely ended, 
and that lesson, so strikingly illustrative of the powers 
which a free people c&n exercise under every kind of mis¬ 
fortune, lost to posterity. - 

Pericles's connection with Aspasia can hardly be passed 
over without a trifling notice. Some misunderstanding exists 
ori this subject from not taking into account the fact that 
Aspasia was a foreigner. She came, it is true, as an ad¬ 
venturer to Athens, and it is also probable that she was the 
cause of the separation of Pericles and his first wife, the 
widow of Hipponicus. He lived with her after divorcing 
his wife, who consented to the separation, and he is 
said to have been strongly attached to her. The relation 
which subsisted between Pericles and Aspasia may li&vu 
been of the same nature with tho morganatic marriage at 
present in use on tho Continent.* Whether tho jokes 



Pericles, from a bust in thf British Museum. 

• At all events it 1ms been attempted to show that the naine Hraipa does 
not necessarily imply disgrace, that is. it Is not synonymous with rcSpvry. 
That Aspasia was originally a Tvppij t does not interfere in the least with her 
having afterwards attained to the relation of an h'raipa. 1ft is to be observed 
that Plutarch himself apologises for the scandal lie retails about Aspasia, and 
this apology is surely en&uyh to counteract his assertion that she was a person 
iratSivKaQ iratpovffag rpkfovtra. 




of Aristophanes as to tho real origin of the Peloponnesian 
war had any foundation we cannot now tell. It is hardly 
probable that a man like Pericles should have been a coarse 
and vulgar voluptuary. [Asfasia.] 

(Thucydides; Plutarch, Pericles; Thirl wall's History q/ 
Greece; Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici.) 
f PERICRA'NIUM, is the tough fibrous membrane whicl 
covers the bones of the skull, and bears the same relation 
to them which the periosteum does to tho bones of the rest 
of the skeleton. [Bonis.] 

PERIDOT. [Chrysolite.] 

PERIGEE, the point of the moon’s orbit in which she is 
nearest to the earth. [Apogee.] 

PE'RIGORD, a province of France, one of those in¬ 
cluded in the great military government of Guienne. It 
was bounded on the north by Poitou (a portion of which 
was prolonged so as to meet the boundary), on the north¬ 
east by Limousin, on the south-east by Quercy, on the south 
by the Agenais, on tho west by the Bordelais, and on the 
north-west by Saintonge and by Angoumois. 

Perigord was a compact district extending about 50 miles 
from north to south and about 4C from east to west, watered 
by the river Dordogne and its tributaries. It was subdi¬ 
vided into Haut or Upper Perigord, and Bas or Lower 
Perigord. These provinces were sometimes distinguished 
os Blanc Perigord and Noir Plrigord. In the former 
were—PSrigueux (population in 1831, 8700 town, 8956 
whole commune; in 1836, 11,576), capital of all P6rigord; 
Nontron (population in 1831, 2132 town, 3246 whole com- 
muno); Riberac (population in 1831, 3954 commune); 
Bergerac (population in 1831, 5966 town, 8557 whole com¬ 
mune); Montignac (population in 1831, 2629 town, 3922 
whole commune); and other places. In Lower Perigord 
the towns were, Sarlat (population in 1831, 3917 town, 
6056 whole commune; in 1836, 6056 commune), Belvds, 
St. Cyprien, and others. Perigord is chietly included in 
the department of Dordogne. 

Perigord gets its name from its capital Ptrigueux, which 
has preserved, in an altered form, the name of the Petro- 
corii, the antient Celtic inhabitants of the district. It sub¬ 
sequently was subject to the Goths, and then to the Franks, 
and under the Merovingian dynasty was included in the 
great duchy of Aquitaine. Under the Carlovingiaris, Peri¬ 
gord became a county, which came in the tenth century to 
the counts of Marche. 

In consequence of a dispute with the inhabitants of P6ri- 
gueux, the county of Perigord was declared to be forfeited 
to the crown, and bestowed on Louis duke of Orleans (a.d. 
1399): it afterwards passed by sale to the family of Blois, 
counts of Penthidvre, and by subsequent changes became 
part of the inheritance of Henri IV., on whose accession to 
the throne (a.d. 1589) it was united to the crown. A branch 
of the house of the counts of Marche and Perigord became 
lords of Grignols and princes of Chalais and Talleyrand: tlie 
late Prince Talleyrand was a descendant of this stock. 

PE'RIGUEUX, a city in France, capital of the depart¬ 
ment of Dordogne, situated on the Isle, a feeder of the Dor¬ 
dogne, 262 miles in a direct line west-south-west of Paris, 
or 294 miles by the road from Paris through Orleans and 
Limoges to Bordeaux. It was known to the Romans by tho 
name of Vesunna, capital of the Petrocorii, a Celtic na¬ 
tion, and, in common with the other Gallic capitals, assumed, 
near the close of the Roman period, the name of the people 
to which it belonged, Petrocorii, from which is derived the 
modern Perigueux, A tower, part of the remains of the 
antufiit town, is still designated Visone, an evident modifi¬ 
cation of the original name, and the suburb in which it 
stands retains the designation of La Cil£. This tower is 
round, about 200 feet in circumference, with a wall 6 feet 
thick and 64 feet high, composed of square stone3, and faced 
on the inside with a layer of brick and mortar: it has neither 
doovs nor windows, and is supposed to have been built fora 
sepulchre. There are some few ruins of an amphitheatre, 
the greater diameter of which is estimated to have been 274 
French or nearly 290 English feet, of aqueduots, and of 
public baths. There are also some remains of the town 
wall, which now enclose some gardens and vineyards, and 
show bv their construction and materials that they had 
been hastily rebuilt after some disaster. There is a Roman 
gate in better preservation, and near the town are the re¬ 
mains of a Roman camp. P&igueux passed from the hands 
of the Romans into those of the Goths, and subsequently of 
the Franks, It was at an early period the seat of a bishopric. 


I In the middle ages it wa9 an object 01 dflfl™* , ‘ Ai m 
and the English (who were then masters of GlllOfllltlJ) ' 
later tifces it was taken by the prince of Condo in the civil 
troubles of the minority of Louis XIV., and retaken by tho 
townsmen, who were chiefly of tho opposite party.. 

The town lies chiefly to the left of the road to Bordeaux, 
which just runs through the outskirts; and to a traveller 
passing it on that side presents an appearance to which tho 
dark, narrow, crooked streets of the interior do not cor¬ 
respond. 

The houses are, however, well built, mostly of freestone, 
and very lofty; and there are some agreeable public walks. 
The cathedral of St. Front is a Gothic building, with a tower 
about 195 feet high: in a chapel of this cathedral is a lino 
carving in wood of tho Annunciation, a work of immense 
labour and exquisite finish. The office of the prefecture is 
the finest building in the city. The town-hall is in the ex- 
episcopal palace. The population of Perigueux in 1831 was 
8700 for the town, or 8956 for the whole commune; in 
1836 it was 11,576. The inhabitants manufacture light 
woollen goods, hosiery, felt and straw hats, leather gloves, 
braid, and paper; they carry on trade in iron-wares, grocery, 
liqueurs, pigs, poultry, game, especially partridges, truffles, 
which are gathered in the surroundingdistrict, and truffle- 
pies. Wax-bleaching is carried on. There are four yearly 
fairs. There are a college or high school, with a collection 
of philosophical instruments attached to it; a library of 
16,000 volumes; a museum of natural history and antiqui¬ 
ties, a botanic garden, and an agricultural society; also an 
hospital, a theatre, and public baths. 

The diocese of P6rigueux comprehends the department 
of Dordogne; tho bishop is a suffragan of the archbishop 
of Bordeaux. The arrondissoment is divided into nine can¬ 
tons or districts, each under a justice of the peace, and 
comprehends 116 communes. Tho population ifi 1831 was 
101,527. 

PERIHELION, the point of tlio earth’s orbit in which 
it is nearest to tho sun. [Aphelion.] 

PER1LLUS. [Phalaius.] 

PERI'METER, tho circuit, or bounding lines, of a piano 
figure; a term usually applied to rectilinear figures only, 
but without any particular reason for the restriction. 

PERIOD, a name given to the recurring part of u Cir¬ 
culating Decimal. 

PERIODIC FUNCTIONS. Tho general consideration 
of periodic magnitude, that is, of magnitude which varies in 
uch manner as to go through stated cycles of changes, each 
jycle being a reiteration of the preceding one, is the subject 
of Trigonometry. Though that science derives its name 
from the measurement of triangles (as geometry does from 
that of tho earth), its resources have been cultivated and 
ts methods expanded until no definition short of tho pre¬ 
ceding will express its object or convey an idea of its powers. 

In the article cited will therefore be explained the mode 
of measurement applied to periodic magnitude: the pre¬ 
sent one is intended for nothing more than to point out a 
peculiarity of some classes of algebraic functions which has 
procured for them tho name of periodic functions. 

The calculus of Functions considers only forms, and 
the operations necessary to convert one given form into an¬ 
other, or to satisfy equations in which some forms of opera¬ 
tion are unknown. Periodic functions are those which, 
performed any given number of times on a variable, repro¬ 
duce the simple variable itself. Thus 1 —x and —a? arc 
periodic functions of the second order, since 
1 - (1 - x)=x, - ( -x)=z\ 

Again, 1 : (1 - a*) is a periodic function of the third order, 
since, if wo begin with x , and write 1: (l-x) i\v x three 
imes in succession, we end with x also*— 

1 x-\ „ 

1 -x x ^ 

Periodic functions are remarkable in tlie calculus offline- 
ions for the simplicity with which questions connected with 
.hem can bo solved, when compared with the difficulty of 
solution of cases in which non-periodic functions enter. 
Their principal properties are here briefly pointed out .* for 
further information, consult Babbage’s ‘ Examples of Func¬ 
tional Equations’ (appended to Peacock’s ‘ Examples’), or 
the article on the Calculus of Functions contained in the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitan,* where further references 
will bo found, . • 

Let 0a? be a function of x; abbreviate 0(0a?) into 0 8 a?, 
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tfi{(fi 9 x) into <fi*x 9 &c.: then, if </» bo a periodic function of 
the wth order, <fi n x~x. * 

Let r be one of the wth roots of unity, then rx is the sim¬ 
plest periodic function of the wth order; but very simple 
ones of the form (1+fa?): (c—kr) may be obtained by 
making 

/>*—2 be cos #+«“ 

h ~ 2 ( 7 + 0086 ) 

where 0 means the «tli part of any multiple of four right 
angles. For instance, if n = 4, 0 may —‘JO 0 , and cos 0 =0, 
whence k = (b*+c*) • 2; whence 
24-2 bx 

is n periodic function of the fourth order. 

Let Ox be any function of* x whatsoever, and 0~"\r its 
Inverse function, so that OvT' X x~x\ then if (fix be a pe¬ 
riodic function, Q(fiti' l x is also periodic. Thus 1— x being 
periodic of the second order, so are log. (1 —/), 
sin 1 (1 — sinrr), &c. &c. 

Let Q<f)Q \p be called a derivative of (fix; then if (fix and 
if/x be two periodic functions of the wfli order, cither can in 
an inilnite number of ways be made a derivative of the 
other. Thus one of the ways in which l: x is a derivative 

of — x is f ~ u,g * *. Let l, r, r*, .... r n ~ \ he the n roots of 
unity, let 1* 0 he any function of x and ?/, and let I* l be the 

same function of (fix and \py, i\, of (fi 9 x and \js 9 y , Stc. From 
the equation 

P n +rP, +r*l» + . . . . +r" —1 P =0, 

find y in terms of x; sav // =O.r. Then will ^//=o0.r, or 

tyx-0<f)0~ l x; that is, -fix is expressed ns a derivative 
of (fix. 

For example, let (fix = — x, \px - 1 — .r, he the periodic 
functions, of the second order; l lien r = — 1. Let V 0 -ax-\-by t 

then the preceding equation becomes 

ar+by+{— 1) t—ax+b l-y)=0; 

h — 2ax _i b—'lby 

or y=o,r = ~ f -~ , o 

5— 2a { ~(b — 2bj'):2a\ 

0 <fiO x= -i—-= 

2b 

The periodic functions, as before observed, arc those whose 
relations are most easily obtained. For example, let ax, 
p.r, yx, be given functions of x , and (fix an unknown func¬ 
tion, to be determined by tlie equation 
cfix—(3x + yx (fiax. 


PERIODS OF REVOLUTION. In the present article 
we simply describe the names, commencements, lengths, 
and uses of those periods which it is most requisite the 
reader should find distinctly explained in a work of re¬ 
ference, premising some explanation of the way in which 
comparison of different periods gives new periods. 

By a period we mean a definite portion of time, beginning 
from a given epoch, which being repeated again and again, 
will serve to divide all time subsequent* to the epoch (or pre¬ 
cedent, if the repetitions be also carried backwards from the 
epoch) into equal parts, for the purposes of common reck¬ 
oning and historical chronology. A period is then a finite 
portion of time used for measurement, just as a foot or mile 
is used for measurement of length. 

Periods may be divided into natural and artificial; the 
former immediately suggested by some recurrence of astro¬ 
nomical phenomena; the latter arbitrarily, chosen. Since 
however time cannot be preserved and handed down as if 
1 it were matcrial.it is natural that the knowledge of artificial 
periods should be preserved by representing the number of 
natural periods which they contain: nor is it to be sup¬ 
posed that artificial periods were ever invented in a perfectly 
arbitrary manner, or were indeed ever anything more than 
convenient collections of natural periods. 

When one period is contained an exact number of times 
in another, each recommencement of the larger one is also a 
recommencement of the smaller one: thus the day being 
exactly twenty-fours, if any one day begin at the beginning 
of an hour, all days will do the same. But if the smaller 
period be not a measure of the larger, a longer period may 
be imagined, which in this article we will call a cycle , con¬ 
sist ing'of the interval between the two nearest moments at 
which the smaller and larger periods begin together. Thus, 
a week of seven days ana a month of thirty days give a 
cycle of seven months or thirty weeks, these two periods 
being equal. If however the two periods can be measured 
by a larger number of days, the cycle maybe made smaller; 
thus, a month of 30 days and a year of 365 days, or a month 
of 6 times five days, and a year of 73 times five days, would 
give a cycle of 6 X 73 times five days, that is of 6 years or 
73 months. 

When two natural periods arc expressed by complicated 
fractions of days, the method explained in Fractions, Con¬ 
tinued, will serve to show nearly how many of one period 
make up an exact number of the other. Thus the tropica], or 
commou, year being 365*24224 days, and the lunation being 
29*53050 days, both approximate, it appears that 36,524,224 
lunar months would be 2,9,53,059 years nearly. To reduce 
this long cycle ,to others more convenient for use, and as 
accurate as the number of figures employed will permit, pro¬ 
ceed as in the article cited with the fraction 

2,953,05 9 

36,524.224 


If ax ho not periodic, there are two difficulties in flic way, 
each most frequently insuperable: first, tlie determination 
of some one solution of this equation; secondly, the deter¬ 
mination of tlie Invariable function of this equation, or 
the solution of \f/ax~\px. But when ax is periodic, both 
difficulties can be overcome and a general solution given. 

Say a n x=x, then \px is any symmetrical function of x , ax, 

a*x . a M ~ l .v; and if B 0 B 1# &c., be fix, pax, &c., and 

C 0 C x , &c., bo yx, yax, &e., jhe general solution divides 

into two cases, in the first of which the solution does not 
depend on the invariable function. 

The most general case gives 

„ u«+c 0 B, +1C 0 C, B 2 + . . + C 0 C, . . c_ 2 B.,, 

i-c 0 c7c”V... o._ l 

In tjjit case the preceding is the most complete and only 
solution. But if C 0 and , &c., bo such that the numera¬ 
tor and denominator of the preceding both vanish, the gene¬ 
ral solution is 

n<fix~n B 0 4-w^2 C 0 B x +n^2 C C x B g 

+ ....+0,0,0,. . .t!_B_ 

+<l+C,-fC, c,+-+O 0 C, . . .C^lfr. 

For demonstration and extension, see the article cited in 
the ‘Encyc. Motrop.,’ .$$ 192-198, and 235. 


The quotients obtained are 12, 2, 1, 2, l, 1, 17, &c., at 
which we stop, becauso the appearance of so large a quo¬ 
tient as 17, shows that the result of the preceding quotients 
is extremely near. Tlie successive approximations derived 
from the flrjit six quotients are— 

J 2 3 8 11 19 

12 25 37 99 136 23=5 

Or 235 lunations make 19 years very nearly. ' : • 

The period in which all others are expressed »4hb day, 
which is not, as many suppose, the simple time of revolu¬ 
tion of the earth, hut [Day] the average time between noon 
and noon. To distinguish it from other days it is called 
the mean solar day. 

The year, or the time between two vernal equinoxes, is 
not a uniform period, nor does the average of one long 
period give precisely the same as another. [Year.] For 
chronological purposes however it is useless to take account 
of this variation, and 365*2422414 days, the year of astro¬ 
nomers in our day, may be considered as more than suffici¬ 
ently exact for any time. In fact the year is made to consist, 
in the long run, of 365*2425 days, and a cycle of 400 years 
is necessary to the complete explanation of this fraction. Sup¬ 
posing the years from a.d. 2001 to a.d. 2400, both inclusive, 
each fourth year is leap-year, beginning with 2004, except 
only 2100, 2200, and 2300, which gives in the 400 years 365 
days Jo each year, and 97 intercalated days; while adding 
97 days to 400 years, adds on the average 97-400ths or 
•2425 of a day, to each year. As it is of considerable im 
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portanca distinctly to comprehend an intercalated cycle, 
that is, one in which fractions arc disregarded until they 
amount to a unit, when they are corrected, to use a common 
phrase, in the lump, wc put down tho effect of the correc¬ 
tion which is made in this current year (1840), being 
leap-year. In 1836, immediately after the last intercalation 
was made, the sun was in the vernal equinox at about 39 
minutes after one i>.m. ou tho 20th of March, and the equi¬ 
noxes then took place as follows 

183G Sun in equinox at l u 39 m r.M. March 20 

1837 „ at 7 h 23 ra i».M. March 20 

1838 „ at l 1 * 18 m a.m. March 21 

1839 „ at 7 h 1 A M. March 21 

1840 „ at 0 h 41 ra p.m. March 20 

Tho intercalation of the present year (but for which the 
sun would have come oh the equinox at 41 minutes past 
noon on the twenty-first) has overdone the correction, bring¬ 
ing the equinox nearer to noon than in 1836 by 58 minutes. 
Now, this over-correction of nearly an hour in four years is 
set right by leaving out the correction three times in 400 
years; a provision, the necessity of which may be imagined, 
though its exactness cannot be appreciated from the pre¬ 
ceding rough calculation. 

The Gregorian year, therefor© (or the year in the Grego¬ 
rian reformation of the kalendar), is a portion of a cycle of 
400 years of 365 days, 97 of which have an additional day. 
[Kalendar.] The Julian year, in use before the Gregorian 
reformation, is a portion of a cycle of 4 years of 3G5 days, 
one of which has an additional day. Without a perfect 
comprehension of the manner in which the incommensura¬ 
bility of the year and day is remedied, no progress can be 
made in the understanding of the nature and use of chro¬ 
nological periods. 

Ail yEra means cither the commencement of an inde¬ 
finite reckoning, or of a succession of periods. In the 
article A£ra will bo found the complete description of 
tho most important soras; but as it often happens that for 
reference the mere time of an obscure or uncommon rora is 
wanted without explanation, we subjoin an extensive list, 
merely giving the loading words, and tho date a.d. or n.c. 
of the vulgar Christian icra. It is to be remembered that 
the birth of Jesus Christ must liavo taken place in the 
fourth year n.c. of this common sera. The figures following 
the years refer to months and days: thus a.d. 729.0,13 
would stand for* the 13th day of June, a.d. 729. Wo do 
not mean to say that the events in tho following list did tuko 
place iu tho years, far less in the months, or on the days, 
which are set down : but only that those who used them as 
coras, took them as having happened in those years, months, 
und days. Thus the death of Alexander, according to Clin- i 
ton, took place in n.c. 323, which is most likely to be right; 
but if those who afterwards made an cera of this death, 
reckoned from the 12th of November n.c. 324, that day is 
the 6cra, whether the event happened then or not. 

Mundane eera of Constantinople n.c. 5508.3.21 s (or 4.1) 
Civil aera of Constantinople . n.c. 5508.9.1 
Mundane ©ra of Alexandria n.c* 5502.8.29 
Mundane aera of Antioch • n.c. 5492.9.1 

Commencement of Julian period n.c. 4713.1.1 
Common mundane cora (Abp. 

Usjier) . • • n.c. 4004 

Mundane ©ra of the Jews . n.c. 37G1 (vernal equi¬ 

nox) 

Civil Jewish aera • . n.c. 3761.10.1 

Caliyug(Hindu) . . n.c. 3101 

/Era of Abraham (Eusebius) n.c. 201 5. 10.1 
Olympiads . . . bc. 776.7.1 

Building of Rome (Varro) n.c. 753.4.21 

Building of Rome (Cato) b.c. 752.4.21 

AJra of Nabonassar (Babylo¬ 
nian) . , • . n.c. 747.2.26 

Metonic cycle • • . b.c. 432.7.15 

Calippic period . • B.c. 330 

Julian reformation • b.c. 45 

Death of Alexander • . b.c. 324.11.12 

^Bra of the Seleucid© . b.c. 312.9.1 

yfira of Tyre . . . b.c. 125.10,19 

iEra of Vicraniiditya (Hindu) b.c- 57 

• There is some incorrectness, but preat convenience in this. Astrono- 
more now sometimes use such a notation as 1834*01, not to denote 1834/ears 
and 6l-100ths of a yenr, but the moment at which CHOOllif of the 1834th vear 
have elapsed. 

R a. No. 1095. 


CmsareanasraofAntioch{9 roc ^ s B C - j 9 
iSyiiunsH.c. 48 

Spanish ©ra , . . u c. 88.1.1 

Aira of Actium . . b.c. 30.1.1 

First leap-year of the Augustan 
reformation • • . a.d. 8 

yEra of the Ascension (as used 

in tho Chronicle of Alexandria) a.d. 38 
ASru of Salivahan (Hindu) . a.d. 77 
yEra of Diocletian, or of Martyrs a.d. 284.9.17 
Indictiou of Constantinople . a.d. 312*9.1 
>Era of the Armenians • a.d. 552.7.9 
Hegira . . . . a.d. 622.7.16 

Aira of Y czdogird . . a.d. 632. G. 16 

Gregorian reformation, or now 
stylo . . . . ad. 1582 

English adoption of tho Grego¬ 
rian reformation . . a.d. 1752 

Among tho various sources of confusion may he noticed 
—1, an old practice of astronomers who called the year im¬ 
mediately preceding and following the vulgar aera, not 1 hut 
0; 2, the discrepancies arising from different times of begin¬ 
ning the year. The most important of these to the English 
reader is the following:—Before the change of style in 1752, 
and from tho fourteenth century to that, time, the legal ami 
ecclesiastical year began ou the 25th of March, though it 
was very common in writings, &c\, to begin it on the 1st of 
January. Hence Januavy, February, and twenty-tour days 
of March, were in one year, according to lawyers, 8tc.; and 
iu another according to others. Thus the Revolution, so 
called, of 1688, took place in the February of that legal 
year, or, as we should now say, February, 1689. It is fre¬ 
quently written thus: February, 168®, or February, 16SS-9. 
Thus, King Charles was beheaded January 30, 164& or 
January 30, 1648-9. 

Wo now come to the artificial periods which are of most 
use in chronological researches: these arc— 

1. Tho cycle of the sun, or more properly the cycle of 
Sundays. 

2. The cycle of tho moon, or of nineteen years, or of the 
Golden number, or uf the Primes, ur the Metonic cycle with 
its cora altered. [Mktun.] 

3. The cycle of i nil id ions. 

4. The Paschal cycle. 

5. The Julian period. 

1. The cycle of the sun is a period of 28 years, com¬ 
pounded of 7 and 4, the number of days in a week, and tho 
number of years in the interval of two leap-years. This, in 
the old style , makes the Sundays return to tho same days 
of the year; every year of the eyclo being in this respect 
exactly the same as the same year of the preceding cycle. 
Thus, the year a.d. 1 being the tenth in its solar cycle, and 
the Dominical letter being for that year u, ortho 2nd of 
January being Sunday, the 2nd of January was also Sun¬ 
day in the year a.d. (1 +28), or a.d. 29, also in a.d. (29+28), 
or a.d. 57, &c. 

The series of dominical letters for tho complete solai 
cycle is as follows:—attached to each dominicul letter is 
what was called the concurrent of the year, meuning tho 
number of days elapsed over and above a complete number 
of weeks, from the beginning of the cycle (not including tho 
first day) to that of the year in question, the concurrent 
being written 7 where 0 would perhaps have been better. 

1 GF 1 8 E 2 15 C 4 22 A 6 

2 K 2 9 DC 4 16 B 5 23 G 7 

3 D 3 10 B 5 17 AG 7 24 F l 

4 C 4 11 A 6 18 F 1 25 ED 3 

5 BA 6 12 G 7 19 K 2 26 C 4 

"6 G 7 13 FE 2 20 D 3 27 B 5 

7 F 1 14 D 3 21 CB 5 28 A 6 

Connected with this table is one of what were culled solar 
regulars (regulators would have been the modern term), 
one for each month, as follows:— 


J a n. 

2 1 

Apr. 

1 

July 

1 1 

Oct. 

2 

Feb. 

5 1 

May 

3 

Aug. 

4 

Nov. 

5 

Mar. 

5! 

Juno 

6 

Sept. 

7 ! 

Dec. 

7 


The table given in Dominical Letter would save some 
of the following process, which however it is belter ie 
give. 

Old Style.— To find the part of tho solar cycle in which 
any given year is found. If the year be ad., add 9 and 
3 6 J Vol. XVII.—3 M 
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divide by 28; the remainder (or 28 if the remainder be 0'\ is 
the year of the satyr cycle required. But for a year h c., 
deduct 10 from the date, and divide by 28; the remainder 
deducted from 28 gives the year. The dominical loiter and 
concurrent are then taken from the preceding table. And to 
find on what day of the week the Gi st day of any month fell, 
to tho concurrent of the year add the regular of the month, 
the sum (diminished by 7, if it can bo done) shows the day, 
I being Sunday, 2 Monday, &c. (But in leap-year one day 
later must he taken for every month after February.) Thus 
to find the day on which the sera of the Hegira fell, or Jnly 
16, 622 a d., 022 + i> or 631 divided by 28 gives the re¬ 
mainder 15, which is the year of tho cycle. Tho concurrent 
is 1, which added to tho regular of July 1, gives 5, or 
Thursday for the 1st July, and Friday for the 16th; 
whence Friday is the day required. 

The perpetuity of the solar cycle, in the connection of its 
iimnhers with the dominical letters, &c., is destroyed by 
the new style, in which a similar cycle of no less than 2800 
years exists. Up to the end of this century however, tho 
cycle of 28 years, as it now exists, will remain undisturbed;* 
and it may therefore be worth wuild to give the years of the 
solar cycle answering to the deeads of the century, and the 
table of dominical letters, concurrents, and regulars: — 


1801, 

18 

1820, 

9 

1840, 1 

I860, 21 

■ 1880, 13 


1810, 

27 

1830, ; 

19 

I860, 11 

1870, a 

1 | 1800, 23 



v:d i i 

8 

c 

2 1 

15 

A 4 

22 F 

6 

o 

c 

2 

9 

BA 4 

16 

G 5 

23 E 

7 

3 

» 

3 1 

10 

G 

5 1 

17 

FE 7 

24 D 

1 

4 

A 

4 

11 

F 

6 

1H 

D 1 

25 CIS 

3 

5 

OF 0 
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To find the first of April, 1836: the year is 25 of the cycle, 
and leap-year, and the concurrent 3 added to 2, the regular 
of April, with 1 allowed lor leap-year, gives 6, or Friday. 

2. The cycle of tho moon is that of 1<J years, which is very 
nearly 235 complete lunations, as follows :—the 235 mean 
lunations of 29*53059 days each make 6939*69 days, while 
j 9 years of 365 days oach give 6935 days, and, allowing 4} 
days for leap-years, 6939*75 days. Hence 235 lunations full 
short of 19 Juliau years by *06 of a day, or one day in about 
317 years. Hence during a period of 300 years, and as far 
as tho moan place of the moon is concerned [Easter], the 
now and full moons of the cycle of nineteen years would fall 
on the same days. Oil the assumption of 235 lunations ex¬ 
actly corresponding to 19 years, all the rules for finding 
.Easter are founded ; and in the steadiness with which this 
false assumption was held to, lies the value of this cycle in 
chronology. If the astronomers had been allowed to vary 
Easter according to the latest improvements in determining 
the moon’s place, tho chronology of the details of the differ¬ 
ent years of the middle ages, confused as it sometimes is, 
would rarely have been anything but confusion ; in chrono¬ 
logical reckoning nothing is of any importance compared 
with keeping to one unvaried rule; and the reformation (so 
called) of the calendar was, in our opinion, anything but an 
* improvement. 

In the arlielo Eastkr, the definition of that term is 
slightly* wrong (page 252). The paschal full moon is that 
which falls upon or next after (not next after only, as stated) 
the 21st day of March; and Easter Sunday is that which 
comes next oftev the day of the paschal full moon ; so that 
the earliest possible Easter Sunday takes place when Satur¬ 
day the 21st of March has a full moon, in which case Easter 
Day is Sunday the 22nd. Count 29£ days from March 21st 
(inclusive), beginning at midnight of the 20th, and we come 
to noon on tho loth of April; if this day be Sunday, the 
next Sunday is April 26, which it should seem then must 
be the latest possible Easter Day. But all the tables fix 
April 25 as the latest Easter Day, and this depends upon 
the meaning of the words 4 full moon* as used by the autho¬ 
rities which settled the time of keeping Easter. 

• Since a.i». 1900 in not leap-year, the whole cycle will then be overthrown, 
l>ut since \.j> 2000 is lMp»year, it may be reconstructed ho at to last till 2100. 

t The error however is not carried any farther than the first paragraph. But 
1 vble in tiie first column of page 253, for the new style, extends only to *p. 
im 


The Jews keep their Passover on that fourteenth day of 
the moon which follows the vernal equinox. The Nicene 
council (A.i). 325), believing the equinox to be always on the 
21st of March, took that day as their equinox, and the four¬ 
teenth day of the moon next following as the guide to the 
Sunday which should be kept as Easter Day. The provision 
that if tho fourteenth day wore Sunday, the next Sunday 
should bo kept, was meant to avoid ever keeping Easter on 
tho same days as tho Jews keep their Passover (which was 
an object of great moment in those days). Now the thirtieth 
duy of tho lunation, though partly belonging to the old moon, 
counts* as the first of the new one. Reckoning thus, we may 
see that if March 20 be the fourteenth day of the moon, 
April 18 is the fourteenth of the next moon, and April 25 
the extreme limit of Easter Day. 

Chronologists have two cycles of nineteen years each;the 
first of which is the cycle of nineteen years (so called), or of 
the golden number, and the second, which begins three years 
later, they call the lunar cycle. These of course only differ 
in their time of commencement, tho year 4 of the first cycle 
being always 1 of the second. To show the manner in which 
accuracy was ut tempted to be insured, it is worth while to 
quote the date of one charter, from the 4 Art de verifier les 
Dates,’ particularly as all the dittos are quite exact:— 4 Acta 
sunt luce, anno at incarnutione Domini mcix., indictione 
ii., epacta xvu., concurrent© iv., cyclus lunaris v., cyelus 
deccmnovenualis vm., regularis pascliro iv., terminus pas- 
ehalis xim. kal. Maii, dies pasclialis vn. kal. Maii, lunaj 
ipsius (diei paschco) xxi.* 

This cycle of 19 years was used with an astronoihical 
carelessness which is surprising when it is considered that 
the due observance of Easter us to time was considered as of 
importance in a religious point of view. It is worth while 
to describe it, since there are many persons who believe that 
there was a closer accordance between the paschal full moon 
and that of the heavens than really took place. The year 
a.d. 1 was the second of its cycle, so that by adding l to the 
date, and dividing the sum by 19, the remainder gives the 
year of the cycle in question; 19 being the year when the 
remainder is 0. 

The finding of Easter according to the old method is a work 
of prolixity, and the description of it, according to chronolo¬ 
gical writers, is puzzling in thd extreme. Wo shall only at¬ 
tempt to describe the result, which in fact amounted, though 
it was not seen, to describing both the month and the year, 
not in days, but in periods each a little shorter than a 
day. 

Let there be a cycle of 19 years averaging 365*25 days each, 
and let it he composed of 235 lunations, each of which there¬ 
fore must be 29*53 davs. Take another period of time, and 
call it a short day, ana lot 30 short days make the month of 
29*53 common days, then the year will consist of 371*06 
short days, say 371 days exactly, or 12 lunations and 11 short 
days. Hence the new moons of each year will take place 
11 short days earlier than in the preceding year. Take the 
period of. 30 common days beginning with March 21 and 
ending with April 19. These will very nearly coincide, each 
to each, with 30 short days; and the old method amounts 
to confounding these 30 days with 30 short days, and taking 
the yearly acceleration of the times of full moon at 11 common 
days. This may make an astronomical error of half a day, 
and the effect of averaging the years, and treating the leap- 
years as common years, a quarter of a day more. To this 
must be added the continually increasing error arising 
from neglecting the difference between 19 years and 235 
months. i 

Proceeding as above, let it be supposed that in the first 
year of the cycle there is a fall moon on the 5th of April, a 
supposition which pervades the old method of finding 
Easter; if then we write down all the days from March 21 
to April 19 inclusive in a circle, and putting 1 opposite to 
April 5, write 2 eleven days earlier, or opposite to March 
25, write 3 eleven days earlier in the circular cycle (in which 
April 19 immediately precedes March 21), or opposite to 
April 13, &c., and then write the dominical letter (which is 
always the same for the same day of the year) opposite to 
each day of tho month,—this will give the table of the old 
style given in Easter, which is here repeated, and since the 
18th is the last possible day of a paschal full moon, the six 
► days following the 19th may be Easter Sundays, and are 
given with their dominical letters:— 

r + We do not say that fhftw-tfs intended; bat it iru so in the structure of the 
rules nemtlicleM. 
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Mar. 21 C 16 

Mar. 30 E 7 

Apr. 8 G —■ 

Apr. 17 B 10 

22 D 5 

31 F — 

0A 17 

18 C 8 

23 E — 

Apr. 1 G 15 

10 B 6 

19 D — 

24 V 13 

2 A 4 

11 C — 

20 E 

25 G 2 

3 13 — 

12 D 14 

21 . F — 

26 A — 

4 C 12 

18 E 3 

22 G — 

27 B 10 

5l) 1 

14 K — 

23 A — 

28 O - 

6 E — 

15 Q 11 

24 B — 

20 D 8 

7 F- 9 

16 A — 

25 C — 


The following then is the mode of finding Easter in (say) 
a.d. 1237. The year of the solar cycle is 14, thus shown;— 

1237 

9 

28)1246(44 

Rem. 14. Dom. letter t> by table. 

The year of tiro cycle of 19 years is 3 , thus shown :— 

1237 

1 

*9)1238(65 

Rem. 3. 

Now in the third year of the cycle of nineteen years, by 
the preceding table, the paschal full moon is on the 13th of 
April, and the next Sunday letter (D) in the list is oppo¬ 
site to April 19, which is therefore Easter Sunday. 

The Gregorian corrections of the method of finding Raster 
amount to an occasional correction of the place of the pas¬ 
chal full moon in the first year of the cycle of 19 years. 
Tub les which will do perteetly well fora century maybe 
constructed in the same mode as that already described; one 
is given in the article cited. The following additional ex¬ 
planations may save some trouble to thosowho try to under¬ 
stand the older writers on chronology. 

The epact of the year is usually stated as being the moon’s 
age at the beginning of the year: this is a correct definition 
as to the epact of the Gregorian calendar, but not so as to 
that which preceded. Tho epact of the old calendar is a 
number depending oil the year in such manner that the 
epact of the year, increased by what was called tho lunar 
regular of any month, gives (with deduction of 29, if ne¬ 
cessary) tho age of the moon on the first day of that month; 
so that the age of the moon at the beginning of the year is 
the epact, together wilh the regular of January. Thus the 
epact of every year may ho increased or diminished at plea¬ 
sure, provided all the numbers in the table of regulars he 
as much diminished or increased; and different tables of 
epacls will be found in different works, the difference being 
of course compensated in the regulars, or else in the rule for 
applying them. The epact of each year of the cycle of 19 
years must he 11 more than that of the preceding, abating 
30 as fast as it arises ; this must he the case in every table, 
and the most common table of epacts gives 29 as the epact 
of the first year of the cycle, 10 as that of the scconrl, 21 as 
that of the third, &c. Corresponding to this, 9 is the regu¬ 
lar of January, 10 of February, &c. It is not worth while 
to give tho table, not only because it is now useless, even 
for old chronology, but because it fails for those years of 
the deccmnovennal cycle in which two full moons come in 
the same month. 

Again, the annual regular, or the regular cited in charters 
(as in our previous quotation, where it is called the paschal 
regular), is neither the solar regular described in the former 
part of this article nor the lunar regular just mentioned, hut 
a third regular belonging to the whole year* and which, 
added to the concurrent previously described, gave (7 being 
abated, if necessary) the last day of tho moon preceding 
the paschal moon. Thus a.d. 874, tho concurrent being 4 
and the annual regular 5, their sum 9 diminished by 7, or 2, 
gives Monday as the last day of the ante-paschal moon. 

The paschal term (terminus paschalis) mentioned in the 
quotation, meant simply the fourteenth day of the paschal 
moon. 

3 . The Indiction was an edict of the Roman emperors, 
fixing the tribute, and as one such edict was supposed to 
nave appeared every fifteen lears, years were naturally 
reckoned according to their distance from the year of Indfit- 
tion. There is doubt about the first origin of imitations, 
about their meaning and their earliest date * all we have 


here to do with is tho fact, that from Athanasius down¬ 
wards, they were more or less employed by ecclesiastical 
writers in describing epochs. The popes afterwards adopted 
this mode of dating, and the common lndiction* found 
in chronological tables begins so that a.d. 313 is tho first 
year of the first cycle of Indiction, each cycle containing 
15 years. At this rate a.d. 1 was the fourth year of an 
imaginary preceding indiction, and the remainder of three 
more than tho date of any year divided by 15 wdl give its 
position in its cycle of Indiction. Thus 1239, increased by 
3 and divided by 15, gives the remainder 12, or ad. 1239 is 
the twelfth year of a cycle of l.idiction. 

4. The paschal cycle is one compounded of 28 and 19 years, 
or 532 years, during which time the cycles of the sun ami 
of 19 years run through all their combinations, and recom¬ 
mence them again. According to the old system then, this 
is the cycle of Easter Days, which begin again in the same 
order when it is finished, a.d. I was the second year of 
the first paschal cycle, being also 2 of the cycle of 19 years, 
and 10 of its solar cycle. The paschal cycle of the Grego¬ 
rian Calendar would be 53,200 years. 

% The Julian period was imagined by Julius Scaliger, 
and is a combination of the solar cycle, the cycle of 19 
years, and that of Indictions. Now 28 X 19 X 15 gives 
7980 years, which is the length of the period in question. 
It was made to begin at a year n.c., which was the first year 
of each cycle, namely n.c. 4713 years. Hence, subtract any 
year u.c. from 4714, or add any year a d. to 4713, and you 
have the year of tho Julian period answering to the date 
used. The advantage (if it he one) of this period is, that by 
dividing the year in it by 28, 19, and 15, tho remainders 
show the years of the different cycles belonging to the Ju¬ 
lian date used, remembering when the remainder is nothing 
to substitute the divisor instead. 

For tho history of periods not absolutely used in chro¬ 
nology, see their several names, such as Metonic Cycle, 
Saros, Sothiac Period, &c., &c. 

Astronomical periods actually existing in nature, may he 
divided into — days, connected with the rotations of planets 
round their axes — months, connected with the rotation of 
satellites round their primaries —years , connected with-the 
rotations of primary planets round tho sun—and secular 
periods, connected with slow changes of the elements of 
orbits. Tho most convenient period of measurement is the 
civil or moan solar day at the earth, being the average inter¬ 
val between noon and noon. [Synodic Revolution.] 

This period being divided into hours, &<*., the actual rota¬ 
tion of tho earth is 23 11 56«« 4 S 09, and is called the sidereal 
day. The average interval between two transits of tho moon 
over the meridian is 24* 1 50 m 28**32, which might be called 
the mean tide-day. Tho rotalion of the moon is the lime of 
her revolution round the earth [Moon]: and the rotations 
of the planets are as follows (in sidereal t ime, so as to make 
24 1 * the rotution of the earth):— 


li. in. 

Sun 23 13 
Mercury 21 
Venus 23 21 
Earth 24 


ll. 111. 

Mars 24 39.J 
Jupiter 9 5G 
Saturn 10 29J 
Uranus unknown. 


Various months are described in tho article Moon, the 
only ones here necessary to cite being tho one already used, 
of 29« l I2 h 44m 2»*9, or 294*53059, the average interval from 
new moon to dew moon, and 274 ;l» 43 m | is-.o, or 274*32 1 66 , 
the actual time of revolution of the moon i\\ tho heavens. 
The satellites of Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus have revo 
lutions round their primaries as follows:— 


Jupiter's First S. 

Second S. 
Third S. 
Fourth S. 

Saturn's Ring 
Fii4 S. 
Second S. 
ThirdS.. 
Fourth S. 
Fifth S. 
Sixth S. 
Seventh S. 


ll 

h. 

m. 

d. 

1 

18 

28 or 

1-7691 

3 

13 

14 

3*5518 

7 

3 

43 

7*1546 

16 

16 

32 

16*6883 

0 

10 

29 

0-4370 

0 

22 

39 

0-9427 

1 

8 

53 

1*3702 

1 

21 

18 

1 8878 

2 

17 

45 

2*7395 

4 

12 

25 

4*5175 

15 

22 

41 

15*9453 

79 

7 

55 

79 3296 


313 , mi, uid 815 . 


u of Comlouline f. variously »lated to line. been a.d. 312 , 

3 M 2 
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<1. h. m. d. 

Uranus's FirstS. 5 21 25 5*8926 

Second S. 8 16 58 8*7068 

Thirds. 10 23 4 10*9011 

Fourth S. 13 10 56 13*4559 

Fifth S. 38 1 48 38*0750 

Sixth'S. 107 16 40 107*6944 


The civil year is the tropical year, or the time of revolu¬ 
tion ot the sun from the vernal equinox to the same again. 
Owing to the motion of the equinox [Precession], this year, 
or 3054 511 4 gm 49 * 47 , or 365^*2422414, is shorter than the 
actual revolution of the earth round the sun, which is 365 (1 
6 h 9 TO 9 * 6 , or 365 a *25G3612. Again, the anomalistic year, 
being that in which the earth moves from its nearest point 
to the sun to the same again, is 365* 1 fi h 13 lu 49»*3, or 
3654*2595981. The following is the list of the actual re¬ 
volutions of the planets round the sun, each to a tenth of a 
day, including the verified periodic comets, us far as their 
times are known■ 

Days. Duys. 

Mercury • 88 0 Ceres • 1G8J*4 

Venus . 224*7 Pallas • 168G*5 

Earth . 365 3 Biela’s Comet 246(r0 

Mars . 687*0 # Jupiter . 4332*6 

Encke’s Comet 1210 * 0 * Saturn . 10759*2 

Vesta 1325*7 Uranus 30686*8 

Juuo 1592*7 Halley’s Comet 75 to 

76 years. 

Of secular periods, the most important are, the revolution 
of the moon’s node, in 18*6 years; of the earth’s perihelion, 
from the vernal equinox to the vernal equinox again (the 
latter also moving), or 21,000 years; and the revolution of 
the equinoxes themselves, in 26,000 years. 

PERHEC1 (iripioiKoi), an old astronomical term for those 
who have the same latitude, but opposite longitudes. 
PERIO'STKUM. [Bonk.] 

PEIIIO'STRACUM, Mr. Gray’s name for the epidermis 
of shells. [Shell.] 

PERIPATETICS ( irtpnrarnnKoi) is the name given to an 
antient philosophical sect. It was so designated from the 
circumstance of its founder, Aristotle, being accustomed to 
deliver his doctrines while walking in the grove of the Lyceum 
in the suburbs of Athens. (For an account of the life and 
works of this philosopher, sec Aristotle.) There is scarcely 
any department of human knowledge of which the writings 
of Aristotle do not treat. It would far exceed the limits of 
this article to give a full detail of his opinions. Such of them 
only as characterised the school which I 10 originated can be 
referred to, and even these must be brielly noticed. They 
have relation chielly to his general physical and metaphy¬ 
sical principles. To his system of logic, with the additions 
subsequently made to it by his disciples, it is unnecessary 
particularly to advert. [Organon.] 

From the obscurity which attaches to the writings of Aris¬ 
totle, occasioned by the errors which have crept into them, 
the abstruseness of the topics which ho discusses, and the 
brevity and conciseness of his style, it is somewhat dilficult 
to ascertain with precision wlmt his opinions really were. 
Previous to his time it was commonly supposed h/those who 
had speculated respecting the origin of the universe, that 
there is an eternal substance from which bodies are made, 
and on which forms are impressed, and to which tho name 
of matter was assigned. This matter was understood to have 
been always in motion, to consist of indefinitely small par¬ 
ticles, and to have been collected and united in bodies by 
the agency of an intelligent principle. It was further sup¬ 
posed that the original particles hud certain properties by 
which they differed from each other, and by which the con¬ 
stitution of the bodies which they composed was determined. 
Empedocles and others taught that there are four primary 
elements, which are tho bases of all corporeal forms; Anax¬ 
agoras and his followers maintained that bodieB exactly re¬ 
present the form of each of their constituent particles; 
while Plato held that essential forms have an actual exist¬ 
ence ill the divinity, and that by the> union of these with 
matter the formation of bodies is effected. 

Rejecting all these theories, Aristotle assumed the unde¬ 
rived and independent existence, of two opposite principles. 
But sinee such principles by their contrariety would destroy 
each other, the existence of a thir&lfeas requisite. These 
he conceived to h” matter, form, and privation, the first two 
being the constituent principles of things, and the last being 
accidentally connected with them. The first matter was 


imagined to b# entirely destitute of all qualities, to exist 
potentially, and to be the subject in which forms are made 
to inhere. Form he explained to be the essence of a thing, 
or that which constitutes it what it is. How the first matter 
and form were brought into union so as to produce bodies 
does not appear; unless nature, the meaning of which term, 
as employed by Aristotle, it is not easy to apprehend, ac¬ 
complishes the union. 

Aristotle distinguished causes into the material, tho formal, 
the efficient, and the final ; the first being that of which things 
are made, the second that by which they are what they ave, 
the third that by the agency of which anything is produced, 
and t he last the design of its production. Having thus pro¬ 
vided for the existence of substances generally, Aristotle 
divides them into three classes: the eternal, as the heavens; 
tho perishable, as the bodies ofauimals; and the immutable 
nature, or prime mover, as it wa9 otherwise called. This 
prime iuovtt, which occupies the place of God in his system, 
was considered to be an eternal, incorporeal, and simple 
intelligence, and the original source of till motion, being 
itself unmoved. Its agency extended directly to the first 
celestial sphere, and mediately through similar inferior in¬ 
telligences to tho lower spheres, and by them to the universe 
at large. The mode in which it operated to the production 
of motion seems to have resembled that by which the vo¬ 
litions of the human soul give rise to muscular action. 

Sensible bodies were divided by Aristotle into simple and 
compound; simple bodies being those elements which result 
from the combination of primary matter and form, and 
compound bodies those which proceed from elementary com¬ 
binations. lu bodies thus distinguished there are certain 
active and passive qualities, which constituto their specific 
difference, and by which they mutually tend to transform 
each other into their own nature. In consequence of the 
action of the first mover, whether direct or indirect, on matter, 
there is a continual succession of dissolution and reproduc¬ 
tion ; reproduction taking place whon the essence of a body 
is entirely changed, and only an augmentation or diminution 
when its accidental qualities undergo mutation. 

Such is an imperfect sketch of Aristotle’s general doctrino 
of physics, llis opinions respecting man may be shortly 
summed up. The principles of the soul and of animal life 
he thought to be identical, giving them the comntou desig¬ 
nation of enlelecbcia (IvrtXkxua), or perfect energy. The 
faculties of the soul he considered to be, the nutritive, by 
which life is produced and preserved; the sensitive, by 
which we porceive and feel; and the rational, by which we 
understand. Tho sensitive faculty takes cognizance of ex¬ 
ternal objects by means of its organs, which are adaptod to 
produce the various sensations of sight, hearing, &c. The 
senses receive forms or sensible species in the same manner 
as wax receives the impression of a seal. Fancy is the per¬ 
ception which results from the immediate operation of the 
senses; while memory is derived from fancy, and is tho 
effect of images formed in the soul by the senses, Tho in¬ 
tellectual or rational faculty is of two kinds, either active or 
passivo. Passive intellect receives the form of things, and 
is the seat of species. Active intellect is either simple or 
complex* simple when it engages in the close apprehension 
of its object; complex when it combines simple conceptions 
so as to engender belief. Intellectual action is theoretical 
when it contemplates what is simply true or false, and prac¬ 
tical when it determines what is good or evil, and thus gives 
rise to volitions. 

Whether Aristotle believed in the immortality of the soul 
or not, has not been clearly ascertained. From liis notion 
that the soul is a power externally transmitted into the 
body, it has been inferred that he held it to ho mortal, and 
that it ceased to have a separate existence after the disso¬ 
lution of the body. 

Aristotle’s school in the Lyceum was continued for about 
twelve years. In consequence of the hostility of liis ene¬ 
mies, who accused him of propagating impious tenets, he 
retired, soon after the death of Alexander, to Chalcis, where 
he died. Before withdrawing from his public labours how¬ 
ever he appointed Theophrastus, of Eresus in Lesbos, his 
successor in the chair. The opinions of Theophrastus 
differed in some respects from those of Aristotle, but he 
taught with great success* and was attended by about two 
thousand scholars. He was followed consecutively by Straton 
•f Lampsacus, Lycon, or Glycon of Troas, Ariston of Ceos, 
and Critolaus the Lvoian. With Diodorus of Tyre, who 
came immediately after Critolaus, the uninterrupted sue* 
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cession of the Peripatetic school terminated, about the hours together, the shadows make complete revolutions, 
hundred and fortieth olympiad. Among the early followers whence the inhabitants may bo called Periscii (nrmmoi). 
of the Stagirite, who aid not fill the chair, were several PERI'STERA. [Columbid.*;, vol. vii. t p. 375 .] 

eminent philosophers. The most distinguished of these PERISTERI'NAL [Coi.uMmn.K, vul. vii., p. 374.1 

were Dicsearchus, a Mcssenian, Eudcmus of Rhodes, and PERISTO'MIANS, Lamarck’s name for a family of 
Demetrius Phalereus. fluviatile operculated Trachclipods (Gastropods of Cuvier 

The Peripatetic doctrines were introduced into Rome in and naturalists), breathing water, consisting of the genera 
common with the other branches of the Greek philosophy Valvata , Paludina , and Ampullaria . 
by the embassy of Critolaus, Carneades, and Diogenes, but M. Deshayes (fast edit of Lamarck ) observes that though 
were little known till the time of Sylla. Tyrannion, an founded on natural characters, the family of PmsUmimm 
eminent grammarian, and Andronicus Rhodius, were the has not. been adopted by the i«iajority of authors. Cuvier, 
first who brought the writings of Aristotle and Theo- he remarks in continuation, referred Vahmta and Paludina, 
phrasing into notice. The obscurity of Aristotle’s writ- in the first edition of the ‘ Regno Animal,’ to his great 
ings tended much to hinder the success of his philosophy, genus Turbo; and though he recognised the analogy of tins 
but it nevertheless soon gained a considerable number of Ampullar ice with the Paludina\ he did not the less place 
supporters. During the reign of the Csosars, it acquired them in his genus Conchylium* near the Phasianella *. M. 
all its antient influence; and till the time of Ammonias, Desliayes thus continues‘ Do Firuss&c, so often an 
the preceptor of Plutarch, was taught with great purity, imitator of Cuvier in the classification of shells, 1ms imi- 
Afrer that it was divided into two sects, consisting re- tated him here; and M. de Blainville himself, resting on 
spcctively of those who wished to adhere strictly to Aris- anatomical observations, differs but little, in his ‘Treatise 
lotle, and those who were disposed to amalgamate his doc- on MaTaeology,’ from the opinion of the latter. Nevertlie- 
Irines with those of other schools. Julius Cmsar and less jf wo turn to what M. de Blainville says on the subject 
Augustus patronised the Peripatetic philosophy. Under of the Ampullaria* and the Paludince in the ‘ Dictionnairo 
Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudfus, its adherents, in common des Sciences Naturelles,’ we shall there find his opinions 
with those of other sects, were cither banished or obliged to opposed to his classification. M. de Blainville in fact, who 
remain silent oil the subject of their peculiar tenets. This had made a dissection of Ampullaria , finds the greatest 
was the case also during the greater part of the reign of analogy between the animals of this genus and those of 
Nero, although during the early part of it philosophy was Paludina . If then classifications are intended to approxi- 
favoured. Tne chief Peripatetics in the first century of the mate forms winch resemble each other, why place the Am - 
Roman empire were Sosigenes of Egypt, who wrote a com- pullaruc and the Paludina* in two distinct families?’t 
mentary on Aristotle’s treatise De Copco, Boethus of Sidon, ‘ In the second edition of the ‘ Rdgtie Animal,’ Cuvier has 
who is mentioned by Strabo as having been his fellow- more nearly approximated the three genera of the family of 
student in the Aristotelian philosophy, and Nicolaus of Da- the Peristomians , comprehending all three in his Trochoid 
mascus in Syria. Pectinihr an chians. Since the anatomical work on the 

Ammonius the Peripatetic made great exertions to ex- Ampullaria », by M. de Blainville, M. Quoy, in the zoology 
lend the authority of Aristotle; tm* about his time the of the ‘ Voyage of the Astrolabe,* lms given his observations 
IMatonists began to study his writings, and prepared the on a large species, and we can now compare the organiza- 
way for the establishment of the Eclectic Peripatetics under tion of the Ampullaria* with that of the Paludince, on whoso 
Ammonius Saccas, who nourished about a century subse- anatomy Cuvier published a memoir.’ 
quent to Ammonius the Peripatetic. Even after this period M. Deshayes then goes on to state that ho has himself 
however some were still found who adhered exclusively to been able to add to the observations already known some 
Aristotle. The most celebrated of these was Alexander of interesting facts on the organization of the Ampullaria\ 
Aphrodisias, who was a public professor of the Peripatetic If, says he, we consider the shells and the opercula which 
philosophy, under Septimius Severus, in Alexandria or in close them, we find an indisputable analogy between them, 
Athens. Many of the Eclectic Aristotelians wrote comraen- an analogy so great in some species that one even doubts td 
tavies on his works, some of which are still extant. The which of the two genera they ought to belong. The affinities 
principal of these writers were Themistius, who nourished (rapports) of th e Ampullaria and Paludina ore then, in 
during the reigns of Constantius and Theodosius the Great; the opinion of M. Deshayes, incontestably establislfed; and 
Olympiodorus, Who lived about a century later; and Sim- these affinities, be adds, are so numerous, that it seems ira 
plicius Cilix, in the time of the emperor Justinian. possible to him to separate the genera. The Valvata! have 

After this period, philosophy in general languished. But also, he thinks, very great, affinities with the Paludince , from 
in that mixture of antient opinions with theological dogmas which they are nevertheless distinguished by the manner 
which constituted the philosophy of the middle age, the system in which the animal carries its brauchia. 
of Aristotle undoubtedly predominated. About the twelfth If, says M. Deshayes, in concluding bis observations on 
century it had many adherents among the Saracens and this family, the additions with which science has been en- 
Jews, particularly in Spain; and at the .same period also riclicd since the works of Lamarck, have confirmed his 
it began to be diligently studied, though not without much family of Peristomians, it remains to be ascertained whether 
opposition, among the ecclesiastics of tho Christian church, the family^self should not change its situation. It is evi- 
Outof this latter circumstance gradually arose the Scholastic dent that file genera which it contains closely approach 
philosophy, which took its tone and complexion from tho those of the family of the Turbos; it would therefore be 
writings of Aristotle, and which continued long to perplex proper to place the Peristomians in the neighbourhood of 
the minds of men with its frivolous though subtile specula- the Turbinaceans, and to arrange them near the family of 
tioni. The authority of Aristotle received a severe shock the Ncritaceans , which has certainly less direct affinities 
at the Reformation, but it survived the fall of the Scholastic with the Turbo family. It may be pcri eived that in a 
system. His opinions were patronised by the Roman Catholic linear classification like that which must necessarily ho 
church, on account of their supposed favourable bearing followed in a work, it is impossible to express exactly tho 
on certain doctrines of faith; and although Luther and affinities, sometimes complicated, of the families of the 
others of tho Reformers determinedly oppo&ftl them, they same great* group. To set forth these affinities, we know, 
were maintained by such men as Melanctbon, who him- says M. Deshayes, but one method, that of a classification 
self common ted on ^eitain portions of the works of the with lateral or parallel branches; and it is particularly in 
Stagirite. Many individuals distinguished for their genius tlio group of Pectinibranchiata , where the genera and 
and learning exerted themselves to revive the Peripatetic species are so numerous, and the shell has the aperture 
philosophy in its primitive purity, nor did .it cease to have entire, that the necessity of a better arrangement forces 
numerous illustrious supporters until tho time of Bacon, itself on the attention. 

Grotius, and Des Cartes. (Aristot, Pkifs. De Cato*. De Gen . M. Rang, in his * Mlnuel,’ places Pahtdina at tho head of 

* In Cuvier*ei last edition of the • Rftgne Animat,* the genus Cmchylinm 19 
obliterated, and there Valvuta follows Cycloitoma, and Paludina is placed he* 
tween Valvata and JAltorinn. Ampullaria la placed next to Phnnlnnrila, and is 
followed by Uelicirui. These ere ell arranged under Ins family of Trovhoiilc*. 

t In M.cleliUiuvllleV Manuel do la Malacology,’ Ampullaria is placed in 
the family of Elliptottoinct, between Phasianrlla and Hvlicina . / alvata and 
i Palmdiaa are arranged in the family of Crieastomct; Hie dwl "* t "° '. ait »»ni|*il 
genera between Magilut and Cyclottoma; and Paludinn, which terminates the 
■ Cricostumet, immediately after Cycluttoma* The Elliptuttomet immediately 
f succeed the Crimtmti 


et Corr. Ue Anima ; viog. i^&eruus; * auric., mot. uraec; 
Cudworth’s Intell. Sy»t.; Brucker, Hist. Crit. Phil.) 

PERIPHERY, the Greek word for circumference; a 
term applied both to rectilinear and curvilinear figures. 
PERIPNEUMONY. [Lungs. Diseases ofJ 
PERIPTERAL, or PERl'PTEROS. [Temple.] 
PERPSGII (whose shadows move round). In those lati¬ 
tudes which ue high enough to have the sun for twenty-four 
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the geneva forming the Turbines of Ftfrussac, the first family 
pf 1 hu Pectinibranchiata. Valvata is also arranged in the 
same family between Magilus and Nation. Ampullaria is 
placed in the second family (the Trochoides of Cuvier), be¬ 
tween Nerita and Jantkina. 

The late ltev. Lansdown Guilding makes his family Am - 
pullariadc p consist of the genera Paludina , Fachystoma , 
Ampullaria and Ceralodes. 

Mr. Swainson, in his netvly published treatise on ‘Mala¬ 
cology' ( Cabinet Cyclopedia* 1840), reduces the Ampul - 
larincn to a subfamily of the Turbide , and this subfamily 
comprehends the following genera and suhgbuera: Valvata, 
Ampullaria (with tire subgenera Pachylabra* Tap rites 
(Lanistcs), and Ceratodcs ), Paludina (with the subgcnera. 
Paludina and Nomatura), and Meladomus. The Ampul * 
larine are immediately succeeded by the Melaniana*. 

Valvata. (Muller.) 

Generic Character.—Animal with a very distinct head 
prolonged into a sort of widened proboscis ; tentacles very 
long, subcylindrical, slightly curving outwards, vert much 
approximated at the base, pointed at the extremity j^cyes 
sessile at the posterior side of their base; foot bilobate an¬ 
teriorly; branchi® long, pectiniform, more or less capable 
of being exsertedout of the cavity, which is largely open, and 
provided at the right of its inferior edge with a long ap¬ 
pendage simulating a third tentacle; male organ retiring 
within the respiratory cavity. 

Shell discoid (ft condid, umbittcated, the Whorls rounded 
and distinct* ltd apex limromiflated ; aperture round or nearly 
round, its borders utHtedtthd trenchant: 

Opercut&m horny, round; its elements concentric and 
circular. 

Mr. Swainsoft is disposed to reg&ffl Valmtam a subgenus 
of Paludina. 



• Valvata plscl nails, with its shell, creeping, 

a, Natural size; b, enlarged. 

# Geographical Distribution of the Genus. —This genus ap¬ 
pears to have been found as yet in Europe and North Ame¬ 
rica only. M. Deshayes, in his Tables, makes the number 
ofliving species four, and names Valvata piscina! is as the 
only species living and fossil (tertiary ). In his last edition of 
Lanmtck the number of recent species recorded is six. 

Example, Valvata piscinulis . 

Description*-* Shell conoid, globose, subtrochiform, uin- 
hilicatcd, white; whorls four or five ; apex of the spine ob¬ 
tuse. 

Locality , $•£.—'This little shell, which has four complete 
whorls, without including the apex, inhabits rivulets and 
onds in England and France, and is, in all probability, tg 
u found in Europe generally. 



Vulvnti pisdnnlts. 

«. shell, natural alias b, c, magnified; d. operculum enlarged; e, glutinous 
masses ui‘ eggs on a loaf; /, mass of eggs enlarged. 

Paludina. (Lam.) 

Generic. Characters—Animal furnished with a probosci- 
diform head; moutli toothless, but containing & small lin¬ 
gual bristly mass; tentacles conic, elongated, contractile; 
eves at the external base of the ten tides; foot oval, with a 
marginal furrow at its anterior part; male organ very large, 
swelling up the right tentacle, whence it comes forth from 
an orifice situated near its base; anus at the extremity of a 
r * udl tube in the flooring (plancher) of the respiratory 

cavity 

• This i* substituted oy Mr. fiwninson for Pachuntomn of Onilding, on llio 
ground that the mimo has l>eeu ulready used In luhthYology, tmt fttenytabra In 
d hybrid word, derived from Greek and Latin roots, ' Pacnychcituit would be 
fr c*j from the last objecliou. ». 


Shell furnished with an epidermis, conoid, having the 
whorls of the spide rounded, and the a pox mam mi Haled; 
aperture rounded, oval, angular at the summit, the borders 
united and trenchant. 

Operculum horny, its elements concentric, with its summit 
excontric. 



Taladlna part ala, animal and elicll magnified. 
a, tide view; b, neon front above. (Guilding.) 

Lamarck states that the Paludina?, many species ofi*whieh 
have been confounded with the Cyclostomata , Bulini* and 
Turbines , inhabit fresh waters almost generally, but some 
live also in brackish and even in quite salt waters. They 
breathe water only, like the Valuator, With which (hey have 
a great affinity; but their brahchi© are internal, and they 
are further distinguished from that genus by the fornrof their 
aperture, which is rather ledger .than it is wide, being modi¬ 
fied by the last whorl, whip! pre&etd# an angle, afits summit. 
Their habits nedeSqiioef febeiri^ very heariy those of the 
Lymnece, like ijidy fe pueti seen pro¬ 

gressing* at tlie‘ aurfaes of -the #ate* f foqt uppof most. 

M. Deshayes, in the last edition of Larflirck, remarks 
that Linnaeus knew, the most common, species of Paludina , 
and referred it to bis Indigested genus tor Helices, under the 
name of Helix vivipa&a. Muller withdrew the form from 
the genus Helix, and, believing that he saW sufficient affi¬ 
nities between it and the Nerits , united both genera under 
the latter name. Lamarck rectified tlie errors of former 
zoologists, gave the genus its pfppdr place, and characterised 
it clearly; in this he was aided by the anatomical researches 
which Cuvier bestowed upon the .large species of Paludina 
belonging to our fresh wafers* M. Deshayes go$s on to ob¬ 
serve that the shells of the Puludin&axQ generally delicate, 
gval-globose, rarely elongated, and subiiirriculafe ; the aper¬ 
ture, ,\yith a complete peristome, is always modified by the 
penultimate whorl, ana terminates posteriorly by a more or 
less sharp angle. If a Paludina be placed^perpendicularly, 
it will soon be perceived. that the plane of the aperture is 
entirely parallel to that of the longitudinal axis. A horny 
opprculum, generally delicate, sometimes thicker and sub- 
calcareous, closes the shell exactly, and is very distinct from 
that of the Turbine$ Kn& Cyplostoyiata ; it differs also from 
that of the Litimime. 

# This operculum is not formed spirally; the summit in 
subcentral, and ifs growth is effected by iaminoe super added 
to its circumference. 

Geographical Distribution qf the Genus.—* this form is 
widely spread. Species havC been found, in Europe, Asia ( 
Africa, and America. The European species are the in¬ 
habitants of temperate climates. M. Deshayes observes 
that the greatest number qf the species live in fresh waters, 
and that they are mdt with in a great number of various lo¬ 
calities on the earth's surface, 'they appear nevertheless 
to be more common in the northern than in ihe southern 
hemisphere ; but perhaps, as M. Deshayes remarks, this 
difference may be attribute! to the state of observations. 
Some small species, he adds, live in brackish waters, where 
they are found in great abundance. 

The number of recent species of Paludinee given in the 
Tables of M. Deshayes is twenty-fivet, and of the 90 Pain 
dints Achatina, unicolor, and impura (tentaculata ), are noted 
as living and fossil (tertiary). In the last edition of La¬ 
marck, the number is twenty-one only, but this is below ihc 
mark, Paludimc Gcnicula and Magniflca, Conrad, are, for 
instance, omitted.* 

Example, Paludina vwipara 

Description.— Shell ventncose-conoid, thin, diaphanous, 
very delicately striated longitudinally, greenish brown, with 

• Mr. Lea,of Philadelphia. who ha* added so muoli to our information In this 

branch of nutural history, has published and fyptred collectively the following 
specie* (May 1, tmilrarta, Ayalina, Nuttulliana, virenic 

nucha, patikdt r, and Nickivniana* 
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brown-red obsolete transverse bands; five turgidly-rounded 
whorls, the sutures strongly marked. 

Locality, tyc .—Fresh waters! rivers, and ponds of England, 
France, Germany, &c. 



Faliuliua vivlpara. (Female.) 

ft, Shell of au culult, with young shells In it; b, opcrc-rfim; C, young shell 
before exclusion. 

The genus Nematura, .Benson, arranged by Mr. Swainson 
as a subgenus of Paludina , is thus characterised. 

Shell thin, nearly oval, somewhat compressed from back 
to front; whorls few and rounded, spire acute, last whorl 
lurgest but contracted near the aperture; aperture small, 
obliquo, rounded anteriorly; peritreme continuous and thin; 
opereuiuip spiral, horny, and with few volutions. Mr. 
Sowerby has described two recent and one fossil species, all 
three very minujte, in the Magazine qf Natural History, 
new series. 

Ampullaria. (Lamarck.) 

Generic Character.—Animal globular or planovbifovm; 
foot large, delicate, and subqu&lrangular, largely truncated 
anteriorly. Head flattened, terminated anteriorly by a pair 
of conical buccal teutacula; two groat subulate tentacula 
nearly as long as the foot, supporting at their base oculifcr- 
ous peduncles, sometimes separated throughout their length. 
No jaws, but a lingual bristled ribbon. A respiratory canal 
formed by the mantle, but not leaving any trace on t he shell. 
Branchial cavity of great size, largely open anteriorly, and 
whose upper wall is doubled so as to form a great aquiferous 
sac. (Deshayes, principally.) 

Shell furnished with an epidermis, generally not stout, 
but globular, ventricose, and umbilicated ; spire very short, 
the last whorl much larger than all the others put together; 
aperture oval, rather longer than it is wide, borders united, 
the right lip trenchant.* 

Operculum horny or shelly, rarely calcareous, rather deli¬ 
cate, composed of concentric elements, the apox submarginal 
and inferior. 



Ampnllnrla dubia, animal in the shell creeping. (Gflilding.) a, operculum; 
b, the rijftit siphon; c, the left siphon. 

* In some species. A. ofobvta for example tlic margin of tho Aperture is 
thick end grooved 


M. Deshayes (last edition of Lamarck), observes that all 
the opcrculated fluvialilc shells were arranged by Muller in 
his genus Nerita . Linnaeus confounded sumo of them with, 
the Helices , and under these two generic denominations 



Amrmlluria dubin, showing Iho lower side of tho foot, &e. (Gutlding.) Tho 
animal is represented ns ascending to the surface of the water to breathe, and 
with the respiratory siphon exported; a, the operculum; It, the right siphon; c, 
tho left siphon. ’ 



Animal and shell of Ccratodcs fascial us. (Gniltling.) Airpullnm Cornu 
krietfa, Sowerby. (Guilding.) 1. Ihe nniinsil creeping; I?. lh<* animal inn 
Kiimne position; a, operculum; b, tho right *i|»l»nn; <?, I ho respiratory siphon 
3, head, tentacula, eyes ut their base, and cervical ula\ 
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were then indicated tho small number of Ampullarice ' 
known to thonu authors. Bruguicro afterwards removed 
the species into his genus Bulimus, and Lamarck then 
established tho genus under the name which it at present 
hears, without however any knowledge of the animal, and 
the absence of this information led him to comprehend un¬ 
der his genus many fossil species which have not its cha¬ 
racters. * At present,* continues M. Dcshayes, * when the 
animal is known, and in consequence of the peculiarity of 

its organization many have been brought alive into Europe, 

we have presented to us the means of completing the cha- 

ract-crK of iliu genus and of rendering it more natural by the 

rejection of all the species which do not include all the cha- 

rue tun*, or in adding those which have boon distributed 
among other genera. Thus it is, as wc have already had 
occasion to observe, that the Planorbis Cornu Arietis , pro¬ 
vided with an operculum, and the animal of which has been 
figured, belongs, in reality, to the genus Ampullaria. We 
are at a loss therefore for tho motive which could determine 
Mr. Guilding to form tho genus Cerutodes on this shell, 
when lie had the opportunity of comparing the animal with 
that of Ampullaria globose, animals in which it is impossi¬ 
ble,, judging from the figures which Mr. Guilding himself 
has given, to perceive generic differences.* 

Before we follow M. Doshayos, as wc presently shall, into 
ail inquiry w'ith regard to the organization of this remark¬ 
able genus, it becomes necessary to advert to the ucuteiicss 
of Mr. G. B. Sowerby, who first pointed out., with all due 
deference to Lamarck, the true place of l ho Han or bis Cornu 
Arietis of that zoologist, and placed it among tho Ampul - 
larice, in its true position. {Genera, No. 4.) For this he 
was sharply censured by Mr. Swainson, in his interesting 
Zoological Illustrations (title 4 Ampullaria Globosa,* pi. 
119). Specimens however soon came to hand with the 
operculum, thus destroying the principal ground of Mr. 
Swainson*s severe criticism, and the knowledge of the ani¬ 
mal soon extinguished all doubts as to the propriety of Mr. 
G. B. Sowcrhy’s opinion. (Sec further, Limneans (Planor- 
liis), vol. xiii., p. 499.) We deem it necessary to call the at¬ 
tention of the student to this, that he may not be misled by 
the observations of a zoologist so justly distinguished as Mr. 
Swainson; indeed, he himself, by the position which he lias 
assigned to Ceratodes in his lately published treatise on 
• Malacology,’ * virtually negatives his former judgment. 

Ampullaria ? have been, as lias been before hinted, brought 
to Europe alive. The first, wc believe, was sent to Paris 
by M. Caillaud from the Nile. That naturalist, during 
his voyage to Meroo, collected several Egyptian Mollusca, 
which he distributed generously among collectors. Ono 
correspondent had been anxious for the fluvialilc mollusks 
found in the Nile. The person employed to collect these, 
after having gathered a large quantity of river mollusca, 
among which were some living Ampullaria % put them all 
into u box of bran (son). This box was delayed on its road 
by tho operation of the quarantine laws for four mouths, 
and when it reached M. Caillaud, was in such*a state, from 
the putrefaction of the greater part of its animal contents, 
that he hastened to throw the whole into the water. To his 
no small surprise he found, u few hours after, the greater 
part of tho Ampullaria ?, which hud been shut up with this 
mass of putrefaction, quietly creeping about upon the mud. 
He gave many individuals to M. Dcshayes, who keptjhem 
alive from four to five months. The latter zoologist remarks 
that, since that communication, Mr. Sowerby, in the Zoolo¬ 
gical Journal , and M. Quoy, in the Zoology of the Astrolabe, 
have given the figures of many other species of Ampullaria, 
many of which have been brought alive to Europe. We 
know of no other figures of Ampullarice in the 4 Zoologi¬ 
cal Journal’ than those illustrative of the Rev. Lansdown 
Guilding’s paper above copied. 

On the 29th of October, 1833, Mr. Cuming, so well known 
for the great additions which he has contributed to our 
knowledge of the Mollusca by his collections from the west, 
and who is now employed in tho same laudable pursuit in 
the east, brought to Mr. B rode rip a specimen of Ampullaria 
globosa , expressing his opinion that it might be alive. Mr. 
Brodcrip StnmediaU'ly placed the specimen in a deep dish 
with some earth at the bottom, which was covered with New 
TA\cl water, and set it before the fire. On tho 29th tho 
animal gave no sign; but on the 30th it came forth and 
soon showed tokens of vigorous life. It was afterwards 
removed into a globular glass vase, such as is used for gold 
•Ante.? 


and silver fish, with a good layer of earth at the bottom. 
The water and earth were changed periodically, and the uni- 
mal continued to live in apparently good health for many 
weeks. Its death was probably occasioned by the difficulty 
of resisting the low temperature of the long cold winter 
nights, where there were no stoves, in short nothing beyond 
the ordinary fires of a dwelling-house. The specimen is now 
in the museum of the Royal College of Surgqons. 

M. Dcshayes proceeds to observe that it became an object 

of inquiry how aquutic animals, unable to respire, except Iiy 

means of a pectinated branchia, could remain alive so long 

out of tho element apparently necessary to their existence. 

Nearly all the persons, he remarks, who occupied them- 

selves with this phenomenon, thought that the animal on 
retiring into its shell carried with it a certain quantity of 
water, which could not escape owing to the retention of the 
operculum, which closes the aperture with groat exactness, 
Others thought that the humid air carried upon the branchiro 
was sufficient to keep up the respiratory action. 4 Wishing 
to know,* continues M. Dcshayes, ‘whether thero were nuy- 
tliing in the structure of the animal which could explain 
the singularity, we soon perceived that the upper wall of the 
branchial cavity was doubled, and formed a great pouch, the 
aperture of which was placed backwards, above the origin of 
the branchire. Plunged in the water, the animal has ihis 
pouch constantly filled with the ambient liquid, and on 
retiring into its shell and shutting itself up under its oper¬ 
culum, this hag still remains filled with water, and thus 
furnishes the necessary materials for the function of respii a- 
tion. Everything leads us to believe that this is the only 
cause which permits the Ampullaria ?, pectinibranchiak'l 
aquatic animals, to remain a long time out of the water with¬ 
out perishing, and this explains also how it happens that in 
certain lakes which are annually dry, Ampullarice are always 
to be found. When the great heats approach and they plunge 
themselves into the mud or sand, they preserve in their 
branchial sacs the quantity of water necessary for them 
during the whole time of drought.* 

This is one of those beautiful provisions which meet the 
naturalist everywhere. The tropical torrent and lake may 
yield to tho dry season and burning sun, but tho Ampullario, 
secure in the possession of his water-bag, can afford, like 
the camel in the desert, to wait till the rains furnish a fre^li 
supply, and again fill the parched channel. 

Geographical Distribution of the Genus. —The rivers and 
lakes of warm climates. Species, some of them very largo 
(A. Guyanensis , A. Urceus , and A. Gigas , for example), 
have been found in Asia, Africa, and America, especially tho 
southern portion of the latter. Olivier*(Voyage dans l Em¬ 
pire 0 thorn an, &c.) states that one is found in Lake Ma- 
reotis, in company with marine shells, but he did not suc¬ 
ceed in obtaining tho living animal.. Mr. G. B. Sowerby 
hesitates to admit into the genus another reverse spec ies 
called by Olivier A. carinata , abundant in a neighbouring 
river, but which, says Mr. Sowerby, if we may judge from 
his representation, has a horny operculum, and should 
therefore rather be considered as a Paludina. 

The Rev. Lansdown Guilding divides his genus Patchy - 
stoma , the second of his family Ampullaria the, Paludina 
being tho first, into two sections. The genus is charac¬ 
terised as being furnished with a thick, marginated, and 
often with a channelled lip; the operculum shelly. 

$L 

icus small: shell globose. 

This section comprehends Ampullarice globosa, corrugate , 
and puncticulata of Swainson. 

Umbilicus evanescent. 

This section consists of only one species— Ampullaria 
crassa of Swainson 

Mr. Guilding’s genus Ampullaria is characterised ns 
having a simple tlun lip and a horny operculum, and is 
divided into three sections. 

$ 1 . 

Shell globose; umbilicus comparatively large. 

Ampullarice fasciata, sordida, luteostoma , rejlexa, and 
Icucosloma of Swainson. 

{ 2 . 

Shell oblong; umbilicus comparatively small. 

Ampullaria oblonga of Swainson. 

$ 3. • 

Shell globose; aperture narrowed; umbilicus very huge 
and deep; columella obsolete. 
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Ampullaria effusdoi Swainson. Mr. Gnilding is of opi¬ 
nion that this species forms the transition through Cera • 
todes to the Planorbidce , and that it is probably more allied 
to that genus than to Ampullaria. 

The genus Ceratodm of the last-named author is charac¬ 
terised as having a simple lip; a horny operculum; a discoid 
siiell; a very large and deep umbilicus, and an evanescent 
columella. The solo species given by him is Ceratodes 
Cornu Arietis above copied. 

Mr. Swainson thus defines the genus Ampullaria :—Shell 
gKAi k C, rarely discoid, turbinate; spire very short; aperture 
oblong, pointed above, rounded below. The same author 
characterises the four subgenera as follows 

Ampullaria, Lam. Outer lip thin; operculum horny. 
Example, Ampullaria fasciata of Lamarck. 

Pacjiylalra .* Outer lip thickened; operculum shelly. 
Example, i\ Glob os a , Sw. 

Lanites;Y Montf. Shell reversed; the body-whorl ven- 
tricose only in the middle; outer lip generally thin. Ex¬ 
ample, Limites'Y Guinaiaca . Sowerby’s ‘ Manual,* f. 310. 
V Malacology,* 1840.) 

The number of recent species recorded by M. Desbayes 
in his Tables is twenty-four: in the last edition of Lamarck 
the numbers given are twenty-seven, including Ampullaria? 
avellana and fvagi Its, of which we shall presently have occa¬ 
sion to speak more at large. Neither Mr. Swainson’s Am- 
pullaria globosa, Captain King’s Ampullaria Cumingii , nor 
Mr. Lea’s Ampullaria Pcaliana , appears among these species. 
Mr. Swainson gives Helix Ampullacca , var., Gmclin, as a 
synonym of his A . globosa , hut the former stands as a 
synonym for A . fasciata , Lam., in the last edition of the 
Animaux sans Verthbres, Mr. Swainson considers it dis¬ 
tinct, and quotes the description and figure of Chemnitz, 
who, like other authors, considered it a variety yf Helix Am - 
pull area. The rivers of India are given as the locality, by 
Mr. Swainson. 



AmpuUnriu g1oho<a: the aperture closed hy the opwrculutn. 

Some of these Ampullaria\ or Apple Snails , as they have 
been called by collectors, are of large size, as we have already 
stated ; and some of these are figured in Lister, Chemnitz, 
and Spi.v: there are fine specimens, some from Mr. Brode- 
rip’s collection, in the British Museum. 

Ampullaccva. (Quoy.) 

The Ampullaria arellana of Lamarck was founded on 
the Nerita Nux avellana of Chemnitz, and was placed by 
Bruguidve among his Bulimi . Lamarck stales that it was 
said to come from New Zealand. He observes that it is 
fluvialile, and not marine, as Bruguiero supposed it to be. 
Considering the state of information when Lamarck wrote, 
no better position could have been assigned to the shell 
than that in which he placed it. M. Quoy however, having 
had an opportunity of observing the animals of the so-called 
Ampullaria? avellana and fragilis alive, found, to his great 
surprise, that they presented none of the characters of the 
Ampullaria ?. Upon further inquiry he ascertained that the 
anatomy of these animals constituted a particular type. 

The following anatomical details are given by M. 
Quoy 

The foot is large, transverse, yellowish, and separated by a 
furrow from the head, which has the form of a hood (chapron) 
divided into two rounded lobes, deprived of tentacles, and 
supporting two very small sessile eyes on a fine yellow 
ground. Behind is a collar rather well-formed hy the bor¬ 
der of the mantle, which only leaves a round hole at the 
right side for the entrance of the air, and offers a little more 
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Loutwards the aperture of the anus upon a projecting bifur- 
[ catod pedicle, as in Auricula Midas. These parts, as well 
as those which the shell hides, aio of a deep brown- 
The pulmonary cavity is lar K e, and carries upon its floor 
(plancher) a large follicular depuratory organ, the aperture 
of which is readily seen on a very short anterior pedicle; the 
heart is behind it, and through the black pigment with 
which the floor is covered, a large vein is perceptible, 
which cutnes from the collar and goes along hy the side of 

the rectum. After having lifted the partition which sepa¬ 
rates the abdomen, the .esophagus was found covered by two 

linear salivary glands fixed bv their extremities. The sto- 

TTUicli is not. diHtinct, inasmuch as it lends into a globular 

gizzard (which is muscular and nacreous, like that of a bird), 

containing in its interior four small depressions or fossets. 
The intestine which comes out of this gizzard, after having 
received the canals of the liver, which envelopes it, termi¬ 
nates by the rectum without any apparent circumvolutions. 
The mouth is small and membranous. More externally is 
seen tl\e exciting organ opening near the right eye, in the 
place where might be the tentacle of the same side. Behind 
it is a protractor musclo and a long tortuous canal. M. 
Quoy states that those parts aro so delicate, that he lias not 
been able to satisfy himself whether this canal is consequent 
and continuous with a similar one which is much longer, 
and envelopes the testicle, which is placed near the gizzard. 
At the right of the intromissivo organ is the uterus, very 
convex backwards, where it receives the oviduct, which 
comes creeping along from the ovarium, which cuts the pos¬ 
terior part of the tortuosity. 

‘ Thus,’ says M. Quoy, 4 wo have a mollnsk breathing air 
although it lives in pools, possessing the two sexes united, 
but being, notwithstanding, an insufficient hermaphrodite. 
It is apathic, and comes hut little out of its shell, into 
which it retires very far upon the slightest touch. We 
found it sunk in the muddy sand, under some inches of 
saltish water, with its aperture full of earth. It is found in 
great abundance in New Zealand, where it is largely eaten 
by the natives.* 

Generic Character. — Animal spiral, globular, convex ; 
the foot short, quadrilateral, and with a marginal anterior 
furrow. Head large, flattened, notched into two rounded 
lobes supporting two sessile eves, without the appearance of 
tentacles. Pulmonary cavity limited anteriorly by a collar, 
and having its aperture at the right border. Mouth mem¬ 
branous. Both sexes united. 

Shell rather thick, globular, ventricose, dccjfly umbili- 
cated, aperture round or oblique, with the borders united; 
spire short, but projecting. 

Operculum liornv, delicate, but little spiral, sometimes 
with a heel or projection. (Quoy.) 

M. Desbayes adopts this genus, which ho thinks one of 
the most interesting that has been for a long lime disco¬ 
vered. 4 It offers in fact,* says he, ‘ an entirely novel com¬ 
bination of an aquatic animal pulinonated and oporcidalnd, 
and fills' up a lacuna. It is, with reference to the aquatic 
pulmonatn, what the He lie in rp are with reference to the 
terrestrial pul mount a ; AmpnlUcera, then, will constitute m 
the system not only a genus but a family, which ought to 
be placed at the end of that of the aquatic pwmonata with¬ 
out. an operculum.’ 

Mr. Swainson (Treatise on Malacology, 1840) changes 
the name to Thallirera , as not liable, like AmpuUacera, to 
be confounded with Ampullaria . lie thinks that there can 
be no doubt that it is allied both to the opcrculuted Pact ini - 
branchians by its shell and its habitat, and to the pulmo¬ 
nary (luviatile Limnncinri* by its uuimal. 

The only species known are AmpuUacera avellana , Quoy 
(Ampullaria avellana, Lam.); and Apullacera fragilis , 
Quoy (Ampullaria fragilis, Lam.). M. IWnaycs refers to 
fig. 5, in Mr. G. B. Sowerby’s plate of Paludince ( Genera, 
No. xli.) for the last named species. 

FOSS I L PkR ISTOM IANS. 

Val-vata .—Mr. G. B. Sowcrhy states that ho has ikv«t 
met with any other fossil species than those of a very recent 
lacustrine formation in Canada, and another in a volcanic 
stone from Auvergne, which he has figured in his Genera , 
No. xli. 

M. Desbayes, in his Tables, notices only one fossil species 
(tertiary). Jn his last edition of Lamarck he records two, 
Valvatw multiformis and striata; the first from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Baden near Vienna, the second from Ccfuli 
near Catania. 
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Paludina. —Mr. G. B. Sowerby states that the fossil .j given by Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Murchison, in their 
species abound in a thin bed immediately above the fresh- ; aluable paper 'On the Structure of the Eastern Alps’ 
Water bed at Headen Hill, and also in the Petworth i Geol Trans,, vol. iii., second series), and in Mr. Mantell’s 
marble. Tabular Arrangement of the Organic Remains of the 

M. Deshayes remarks that the number of species found County of Sussex’ (ibid.), • 

in a fossil state is considerable. Those on which no doubt In the last-mentioned catalogue Ampullariee patula and 
can be thrown belong to the tertiary beds, and are particu- ngaretina are noted from the blue clay of Br&cklesham and 
larly abundant in the fresli-water formations. -Some species, the arenaceous limestone or sandstone of Bogrtor. The form 
he observes, are quoted from the secondary strata, but they also occurs with a ? in the list from the chalk marl, and 
are, in his opinion, doubtful, it being possible to refer the Ampullaria cahalicuta is recorded in the same paper as 
casts on which thoy have been established as much to the occurring in the gault, or Folkstone marl, 
gonus Turbo as to the genus Paludina, Many species, he PERISTO'MIUM, in mosses, is the ring or fringe of 
adds, have been confounded with the Cyclostomata and the bristles or teeth which are seated immediately below the 
Bull mi, but their extreme abundance in the places whore operculum, and close up the orifice of the seed-vessel. This 
they arc met with docs not permit the belief that they are organ is highly hygrometrical, and is supposed to assist in 
terrestrial shells; and as they have besides the greater part dispersing the spores, or seed-like particles by grhich such 
of t he characters of t ho Paludina ?, M. Deshayes has referred plants are propagated. Professor Lindley regards the fringes 
them to this genus, in his work on the fossil shells of the of the peristomiom as incomplete leaves, 
environs of Paris. PERITONE'UM is the membrane by which the walls of 

The number of fossil species recorded by the lastsnamed the abdominal cavity are lined, and all the abdominal or- 
author in bis Tables is forty-one (tertiavy). This number, gans are covered. The name is also sometimes applied to 
as regards fossil species only, ij reduced to thirteen in his the cavity itself. The arrangement of the peritoneum is in 
last edition of Lamarck. every respect similar to that of other serous membranes 

Paludina vivipara is soted in Mr. Mantell’s 1 Tabular [Membrane], except that at the extremity of the Fallopian 
Arrangement of the Organic Remains of the County of tube it communicates With the mucous membrane of that 


Sussex* (Geol. Trans., vol. iii., 2nd series), as occurring in 
the Weald clay and the Tilgato beds, and Pal. elongata 
from the latter locality. Both are also recorded from the 
Ashhumham beds (lower division of the Hastings deposits). 

Paludina ? curiniferu , elongata , fluviorum , Sussexi east's, 
and ‘ two ov more species, probably new,’ appear in Dr. 
Fitton’s list, in bis valuable paper ‘On ihc Strata below the 
Chalk* ( Geol. Trans., vol. iv., ‘2nd series). 

Ampullaria,— Mr. G. B. Sowerby states that he is not 
certain that any fossil species of this genus exists: several 
he adds, are mentioned by Lamarck, in the ‘ Annales di: 
Museum,* among the fossil shells of the environs of Paris; 
others, which are thought to be genuine, are found in the 
London clay at llordwell, and in the mixed stratum between 
the two fresh-water beds at Ilcudcn Hill, fll the Isle of 
Wight. {Genera.) 

M. Deshayes is of opinion that many fossil species given 
as A hilie.re, ought to find a place among the Ampullari®; 
whilst others, such ns Ampullaria avellana , for example, 
ought to constitute a new genus, or should be referred to 
the Nuticce, whose characters they possess. ‘ If,’ says M. 
.Deshayes, we compare the shells of the Am] ml lari re with 
those of the Naticre , we perceive differences, not only be¬ 
cause in the Naticre the shell is polished and without an 
epidermis, but also because the incidence of the aperturo on 
the longitudinal axis is different in the two genera. Never¬ 
theless \vc must not attach too great importance to this cha 
raeter, for wo have actually before us a species of Natict 
from ‘ Terre-Ncuvc,’ which M. Petit do la Saussaye sen 
us : it has the form of an Ampullaria , its shell is delicate, 
and has an epidermis; its umbilicus is without a callosity 
and, notwithstanding its horny operculum, is entirely tha 
of the Naticre . The animal itself does not differ essentially 
from the other Naticre, except in the amplitude of the foot 
and in the mantle.’ 

M. Deshayes goes on to state that up to the time wher 
he wrote (IMS) there have hardly been found any fossi 
species of Ampullaria about which there is not some doubt 
Those shells which ho has retained in the genus, from the 
character of the aperture and the small thickness of the 
shell, are, he says, never met with except in marine forma- 
tionsj.ami one may always suspect that the animals whicl 
produced them were different from those of the Ampuliarice 
properly so called. As these species have the characters 
oi Ampuli arice, and we have no means of ascertaining the 
analogy of the animals, we are obliged to have recourse to 
the characters of the shells and to determine from them 
alone. Hut a little time since, he remarks, the belief was 
general that fossil Ampullariee belonged exclusively to the 
* tertiary beds; but it is now known that this gctlus occurs 
through all the • terrains de sediment,’ for Mr. Sowerby has 
# recorded a fine species in the transition beds, and M. Des¬ 
hayes says that lie knows many others in the oolitic scries, 
ana civil in the lower chalk. {Last edition of Lamarck.) 

The number of fossil species recorded by M. Deshayes ii\ 
his Tables is fourteen (tertiary). In the last edition of 
Lamarck the number is sixteen. 

The genus occurs in the list of tliefossils of Lower Styrio, 


tube, and thus is indirectly exposed to the external air. It 
is the peritoneum, and the epithelium covering it, which 
gives to all the organs within tho abdomen their peculiar 
shining surfaces, and which by its duplicatures forms the 
mesentery, omentum, and other folds by which those organs 
are attached to each other and to tho Wall of the abdomen, 
and through which their vessels pass. [Mesentery; 
Omentitm.j 

PERITONITIS is an inflammation of the peritoneum. 
It may exist either as an acute or as a chronic disease. The 
chief symptoms of the acute form are pain, swelling, and 
tenderness of the abdomen, accompanied with fever and a 
frequent small and hard pulse. The pain iri peritonitis is 
usually much more severe than that of any other inflamma¬ 
tory disease of the intestines or other abdominal organs. It 
is acuto and cutting, and sometimes occurs rn paroxysms; 
it is generally diffused, but occasionally it is almost confined 
to a single part of the abdomen; but its most distinguishing 
character is that it is greatly increased by pressure, so that 
in a severe case the patient cannot support so much as the 
weight of the bed-clothes, hut lies on his back with his knees 
drawn up, and breathes quickly and lightly, moving the dia¬ 
phragm as little as possible, so as to avoid the pain which its 
pressure would excite in tho inflamed parts. The bowels in 
cases of peritonitis are usually, but by no means constantly, 
constipated; commonly also there are present nausea, vo¬ 
miting, and hiccup, and almost always excessive thirst and 
prostration of strength. If not chocked in its course, acute 
peritonitis usually terminates fatally in from five to ten days; 
the patient becoming more and more depressed, and all the 
symptoms regularly increasing till within a short time of 
death, when the pain commonly ceases, aud a deceptive im¬ 
provement in many of the other signs of the disease takes 
place. 

The usual morbid effects of peritonitis are the effusion of 
scrum with lymph or pus into the cavity of the abdomen, 
and adhesions of the opposite surfaces of the several organs 
within it. After death from acuto peritonitis, the walls ol 
the abdomen and the surfaces of the organs chiefly or alone 
affected, arc found thickened, swollen, and vascular, covered 
with blotches of dilated blood-vessels, and more or less 
firmly adhering together by the lymph which, is effused be¬ 
tween them, and which, if the patient survives for a certain 
length of time, becomes vascular, and is converted into the 
usual tissue of adhesions or false membranes. [Inflam 
mation.] 

The causes of peritonitis aro various. Like other acute 
inflammations, it may occur after exposure to cold, or the 
other common excitants of disease; but it is more cortaiul) 
produced by injuries of the peritoneum, as by tumours deve 
loped within the abdomen, by the obstructions which occui 
in strangulated hernia, and intussusception, of which it is i 
constant consequence, by the spreading of disease from the 
adjacent viscera, by heavy blows and fails on the abdomen 
by penetrating wounds inflicted in operations for hernia 01 
in other circumstances, by tho passage of foreign bodies intc 
the cavity of the abdomen, and. especially by the ulcerative 
perforation or accidental rupture eff aioy of the organs con 
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tained within it, and the escape of their contents, circum¬ 
stances which are productive of the most certainly and 
rapidly fatal form of the disease. 

From these causes acute peritonitis may occur at all 
periods of life, but it more frequently affects persons of thfe 
middle age than any others. Women in child-bed are pecu¬ 
liarly liable to it. They may be attacked either with com¬ 
mon peritonitis, presenting no remarkably peculiar symp¬ 
toms or effects; or they may have that which is especially 
called puerperal peritonitis. In cases of the latter disease 
however the peritonitis is not always the most important 
symptom, but must rather be regarded merely as one of the 
coincidents of the peculiar fever by which the patient is 
affected, and which often assumes the character of an epi¬ 
demic. 

The appropriate treatment of peritonitis, consists in the 
early employment of copious general bleedings. The quan¬ 
tity of blood abstracted must be as great as the patient’s 
health will permit; and after one full bleeding, it is usually 
advisable to abstract other small quantities at intervals of 
from ten to twelve hours till the severity of the disease is 
distinctly reduced. When this has been effected, or even 
coincidenlly with the general bleedings, blood should be 
drawn from near the scat of the disease by the repeated ap¬ 
plication of numerous leeches, and hot fomentations should 
in the intervals bo assiduously applied to the abdomen. Of 
internal medicines the most effectual is calomel, of which, 
after the first general bleeding, three or four doses of five 
grains or more, with one or two grains of opium, should be 
given at intervals of about four hours, aud afterwards 
smaller doses till a slight salivation is produced. During 
all the time of the treatment, the lowest diet only should 
be allowed, unless the patient is evidently sinking. In 
that case, and generally in the later stages of the disease, 
a more nutritious diet may bo given, but there is perhaps 
no affection in which relapses arc so liable to occur in con¬ 
sequence of tho early or injudicious use of stimulating 
food. 

Acute peritonitis sometimes, after fifteen or twenty days* 
continuance, assumes a chronic form; or the inflammation 
may from its commencement he of slow progress. In either 
case the symptoms arc usually very obscure; the pain being 
but slight or discoverable only by considerable pressure, and ( 
the swelling or tension of the abdomen occurring only at a 
late period of the disease. Its more important symptoms 
arc the low fever, the constant thirst, the hectic flushings of 
the face, the emaciation, languor, and regularly increasing 
debility by which it is accompanied. It rarely proves fatal 
till after many months have elapsed; and its effects are 
found after death to be thickening and increased density of 
all the peritoneal coverings, increased vascularity or black¬ 
ness of their surfaces, which in many cases are beset with 
vast numbers of minute greyish-white tubercles, and effu¬ 
sions of serum with lymph or pus wherever the adjacent 
organs are not connected together by the adhesions. Tho 
treatment of chronic peritonitis is usually unsatisfactory and 
of doubtful benefit. Local bleedings should he frequently 
employed, and blisters or other counter-irritants should be 
applied ovor the abdomen. The diet should be light and 
nutritious, and, as often as they seem necessary, mild purga¬ 
tives may be administered. Frictions of ointments con¬ 
taining mercury or iodine are also useful, and iodine should 
bo administered internally when the patient is of a scrofu¬ 
lous constitution. 

PERIWINKLE, or PERR1WINKLE, tho vernacular 
name for tho well known species of Turbo which is 
hawked about the streets and sold in great quantities, es¬ 
pecially to the poorer classes. In very hot weather and the 
decline of the year they are often unwholesome, especially if 
there be any prodisposition to disordered functions of the 
abdominal viscera prevalent. Instances have been known 
where the introduction of a cargo of periwinkles into a vil¬ 
lage has been followed by a fearful amount of death conse¬ 
quent upon attacks similar to cholera, if not cholera itself. 
Taken in moderation and when in high condition, they do 
not seem to be an unhealthy food. The Linnean name for 
the genus is Turbo littoreus . Pennant states the belief of 
the Swedish peasants that when these shells creep high up 
the rocks, they indicate a storm from the south. Linncous 
quotes Strocm, the Norwegian, for a different augury when 
it creeps up the strand; he says that it denotes* a land wind 
and a calm in-Bhore,—* quando littora adscendit, indicat ven- 
tum & terra, pacatum aalittus.’ The food of the poriwinklo 


is generally considered to bo vegetable only. [Turbi- 

NID/R.J 

PEIIIZO'NIUS, JAMES VOORBllOEK, born at Dam 
ui the province of Groningen, in 1651, studied at Deventer 
and afterwards at Leyden under Gnevius. He chiefly ap¬ 
plied himself to philological and historical studies. In 
1674 lie was appointed rector of the gymnasium of Delft; 
in 1681 ho was made professor of eloquence and history at 

Franeker. In 169.3 he removed to Leyden as professor of 
history and tho Greek language. He died at Leyden in 
1715. Perizonius was one of the most distinguished scho¬ 
lars that Holland has produced. He published numerous 
dissertations on subjects of classical learning, and editions 
of Qu. Curtius, of Dictys Cretcnsis’s ‘Trojan War, 1 and of 
other Latin and Greek authors. Niceron, in his ‘ Mdmoires,* 
lias given a List of his works, which however is not com¬ 
plete. Among his more important works, the following 
deserve notice: 1, ‘ Animadversiones Historical, in quibus 
quamplurima in priscis Romanurum rerum utriusque lin¬ 
gua) autoribus notantur; raulta ctiam illustrantur atquo 
emendantur,’ Svo., Amsterdam, 1685. In this work the au¬ 
thor compares many passages of various historians relating 
to particular events, and also to other subjects of language, 
habits, and civil polity; it is a work full of erudition, and 
useful to classical scholars; 2, ‘De Usu atquo Utilitato 
Grsecm Romanucque Lingua*3, ‘ Renun per Europam 
Sroeulo XVI. gestarum Commcntarii historic!,' a work 
imitated by Durand, iu his ‘ History of the Sixteenth Cen¬ 
tury;’ 4, ‘Disquisitio do PraHorio;’ 5, ‘ Dissertatio de Ai re 
Gravi; 5, ‘ Dissertatio de Morto Judge6, ‘Origines Ba¬ 
bylonian et yKgyptiacii\* 2 vols. 8vo., Leyden, 1711; a work, 
tlio importance of which has been superseded by the more 
recent investigations into Egyptian chronology and antiqui¬ 
ties. The ‘Opuscula Minora* of Perizonius, consisting of 
orations and dissertations, were published at Leyden in 1740, 
with a biography of tho author. Perizonius left his MSS. 
to the Leyden library. 

PERJURY, by tho common law of England, is the 
offence of falsely swearing to facts in a judicial proceeding. 
To constitute this offence the party must have been lawfully 
sworn to speak the truth by some court, judge, or officer 
having competent authority to administer an oath; and, 
under the oath so administered, he must wilfully assert a 
falsehood in a judicial proceeding respecting some fact ma¬ 
terial to the subject of inquiry in that proceeding. In a legal 
sense therefore the term has a much narrower import, than 
it has in its popular acceptation. It is said by Sir Edward 
Coke (3 Inst., 166) that ‘the deposition must be direct and 
absolute, and not tit putat, nor sicut meminit , nor nt credit , 
&c.; but Ibis doctrine has been long since exploded; and 
it is now clear that a person may commit perjury by swear¬ 
ing that he believes a fact to be true which ho knows to bo 
false. It is immaterial, with reference to the oftence of 
perjury, whether tho falso statement has received credit or 
not, or whether any injury has been sustained by an indi¬ 
vidual in consequence of it. The characteristic of this 
offence therefore, by the law of England, is not the violation 
of the religious sanction of an oatli, nor the wrong done to 
the person or property of another, but the injury done to 
tho administration of justice by false testimony or informa¬ 
tion in a judicial proceeding. {Fifth Report of Commis¬ 
sioners on Criminal Law , p. 23.) 

The history of this offence in the common law is entirely 
dependent upon tho history of tho trial ’y jury. [J» t ry.] 
Where perjury is mentioned by Bracton and Fluta, 
these anlient authors exclusively allude to the offence 
of jurors .in giving a wilfully false verdict; ail 1 as the jury 
appear to have been originally merely witnesses, speaking 
from their personal knowledge of the facts, and sworn to 
speak the truth , their misconduct in giving a false decision 
might bo justly treated as perjury. As population and 
civilization increased, the character of the trial by ju.y was 
changed, and witnesses were called in order to inform the 
jurors respecting facts of which tho latter were commonly 
ignorant though the institution was originally founded upon 
the presumption that they must necessarily be acquainted 
with them. It is probable that this alteration did not tako 
place at onco, but that it was one of those gradual introduc¬ 
tions by means of which laws silently adapt themselves 
to changes in national habits and circumstances. At all 
events, there is no trace in the statutes or in the reported 
proceedings of the courts, of any penal law against perjury 
in witnesses, as distinguished from that of jurors, earlier 
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than the reign of Henry VJH.; thedateof the introduction 
of the witness oath to apeak the thith, in use at the pre¬ 
sent day, u unknown, and no form of process for securing 
the attendance of witnesses (except where they were added 
to the jury) seems to have existed before the reign of Eli 
zabeth. [JuftY.1 These facts tend to show that the offence 
of perjury has been gradually moulded into its preseiit de¬ 
finite" character, by the corresponding change in the func¬ 
tions of the jury. This change however was complete in 
the time of Sir Ed ward Coke, us he defines perjury nearly in 
the same terms in which it is described in more modern 
textbooks. (3 Inst., 163.) 

A defendant in equity is guilty of perjury by false swear¬ 
ing in his answer to a plaintiff's bill. The defendant is in 
fket also a witness, for he is bound to answer on oath to the 
matter contained in the bill, and the plaintiff may read thd 
whole or any integral portion of the defendant’s answer as 
evidence against such ac^ndant. In the case of an answer 
in equity, the offonce of false swearing falls exactly within 
the definition given at the head of this article. 

The punishments of perjury by the common law were, 
discretionary fine and imprisonment, and the pillory, 
which latter punishment was abolished in 1837. To 
these was added an incident probably derived from the pu¬ 
nishment of jurors in antient times, namely, a perpetual in¬ 
capacity to give evidence in courts of justice. A further 
punishment was authorised by the statute 2 George II., c. 
26, h. 2, by which it was enacted that imprisonment with 
hard labour for seven years might be awarded, or transpor¬ 
tation for a like period. 

Subornation of perjury consists in wilfully procuring any 
person to commit perjury; and it is essential to this offence 
that the false oath should be actually taken. The same pu¬ 
nishment is assigned to subornation as to perjury. 

Besides perjury and subornation of perjury at common 
law, the statute 6 Eliz., c. 9, contains a legislative enact¬ 
ment respecting these o!Tbnces; but as this enactment is 
more limited than the common law, both in the definition of 
the crime itself and in the punishment to be applied to it, it 
has seldom been used in recent times; and within the last 
century there have been few if any instances of prosecutions 
under this statute. There are also many statutes by which 
oaths are required as a sanction to statements of facts under 
a variety of circumstances, and otherwise than in judicial 
proceedings; and these statutes frequently declare that false 
swearing in such cases shall amount to perjury, and be pu¬ 
nishable as such. The Commissioners on Criminal Law have 
pointed out the practical objections to provisions of this kind, 
and have suggested a mode of rendering the law upon the 
subject more precise by drawing a line of distinction between 
the dangerous crime of false testimony in courts of justice 
and mere false swearing to facts on oilier occasions. Seo 
Fifth lteport, pp. 25 and 50. 

By the 5 & 6 William IV., c. 62, declarations may now 
be substituted for oaths in many extrajudicial proceedings, 
[Oath.] 

PERM, an extensive government of Russia, is situated 
partly in Europe and partly in Asia, between 56° 30' and 
61° 30' N. lat. and 53° 20' and 64° 10' E. long. It is 
bounded on the north by Wologda and Tobolsk, on the east 
by Tobolsk, on the south by Orenburg, and on the west 
by Viatka. The area, according to Schubert and most 
other writers, is about 125,000 squaro miles, or more thar 
double the area of England and Wales. The population 
according to Schubert, is 980,000, but according to Hdrs- 
cholmann and Cannabich, it is 1,270,000; M. Kdppen how¬ 
ever made it amount, in 1838, to 1,488,800. 

This government is mountainous, and is divided by the 
Ural mountains, which traverse it from north to south, into 
two unequal parts, the smaller of which is in Asia. But 
though the loftiest summit of the Ural chain, the Pavdin- 
skoi-Kamen, is 6400 Paris feet above the level of the sea, the 
chain rises so gradually that travellers approaching it on 
the road from Perm to Ekaterinenburg arc disappointed in 
finding themselves at the summit (which, on this road, it is 
true, is only 1500 feet) without perceiving that they werp 
making an ascent. The breadth of the chain varies from 
seven to seventy miles, and the part belonging to the 
government of Perm is 460 miles in length. The moun¬ 
tainous parts are covered with forests, in some of which 
there are immense marshes. Tho southern parts of the 
government, on the European side, are fertile and well cul¬ 
tivated, but the other portions are more suitable to pasture 


than tillage. The coarse of the rivers is determined by the 
Ural chain. The principal river on the west side is the 
Kama, among the numerous affluents of which is the 
Tchoussovaia, which flows from some lakes at the foot of the 
chain, and joins tho Katn&above the town of Perm. On the 
other side of the mountains, tbe Sosva, the Toura, and tho 
Sceth flow eastward to join the Tobol. There are above 600 
lakes, most of them east of the mountains. There are also 
sulphureous and other mineral springs. The climate is un¬ 
equal, being very rigorous in the mountains and in the 
eastern part, but milder towards the south-west It is how¬ 
ever generally healthy. Agriculture employs a great num¬ 
ber of hands, but tho government does not produce corn 
sufficient for the consumption of the inhabitants. Rye, 
barley, oats, potatoes, and flax are grown. The climate is 
unfavourable tq horticulture. The forests, of which awery 
large proportion belongs to the crown, consist of the pine, tho 
larch, tho birch, and the lime-tree; in the south-eastern 
part the oak, the ash, the birch, and the elm are found, and in 
the districts of Tcherdyne and Werkhotourie, the cedar. 
These forests, in which, as in other provinces, enormous 
waste is committed, supply fuel for smelting the produce of 
the mines. Game ana fur-bearing animals abound* The 
government of Perm owes its riches to its minerals, and 
the working of the mines employs the greater part of the 
inhabitants. They produce iron, copper, platinum, a little 
lead, gold, silver, sail, marble, jasper, agates, amethysts, 
loadstone, and some diamonds. Of late years they havo 
yielded on an average 250 poods (pood= 36 lbs.) of gold 
and 100 poods of platinum. The richest gold-mines are 
those of Bcresoff. The crown possesses twenty-five forges or 
smelting-houses, in which 33,000 masters and workmen are 4 
employed ; private individuals have 99 smelting-houses for 
iron and 35 for copper. The mines of tho Ural mountains 
yield annually about 300 poods of gold, 200,000 poods of 
copper, and 5,500,000 poods of iron. The greater part of 
these products belongs to the government of Perm, which 
also produces about seven million poods of salt annually. 

The number of domestic animals is, in round numbers, 
about 580,000 horses, which are necessary for the service 
of the mines and the carriage of their produce; 650,000 
horned cattle; 680,000 sheep; 390,000 swine; and 9000 
goats. The Baschkirs breed a great quantity of bees: for¬ 
merly they had camels, but the race appears to be extinct. 
The Woguls, in the north, have a few reindeer. 

Three-fourtlis of the inhabitants are Russians. The re¬ 
mainder are Permians, descended from the antient inhabit¬ 
ants of the country between the Ural mountains and the 
White Sea, and various Tartar races. All the inhabitants 
profess Christianity, with the exception of about 33,000 
Tartars and Baschkirs of both sexes, who are Mohammedans; 
and a very few Tchcremisses and Woguls, who are still 
pagans. 

There are some manufactures of cloth, leather, soap, 
candles, &,c. Trade is very brisk, partly in consequence of 
the facility for water-carriage on the Kama and its tribu¬ 
taries, and partly owing to the thirty-nine annual fares, 
eighteen of which are held in the towns, tbe most consider¬ 
able being that of Irbit. With respect to education, Perm 
is under tho university of Kasan, but education is confined 
to a very small portion of the inhabitants. According to 
Schmidtlin, whose book was published in 1835, there were, 
by the latest accounts that he could procure, which seem 
to have been of 1832, 62 schools, with 123 teachers and 40G9 
pupils, which was one scholar out of 294 inhabitants; taking 
the population at that time, as he does, at about 1,200,900. 

The town of Perm, the capital of the government, is a 
modern town, having been built in obedience to a ukase 
of Catherine Unissued in 1780. It is situated in 58° N. 
lat. and 56° 30' E. long., at the conflux of the Iagouschika 
and the Kama. The streets are broad and regular, the 
houses almost all of wood, and the town is surrounded by a 
boulevard planted with trees. There are only two churches, 
so that it does not look like a Russian town. It is described 
by Mr. Engelhardt as a dull town, destitute of resources. 
The population is about 10,000. It is a bishop’s see. Eka¬ 
terinenburg, with 12,000 inhabitants, is a place of much 
greater, importance. [Ekaterinenburg.} Kungar, at the 
junction of the Iron and the Sylwa, a fortified town with 
G000 inhabitants, has manufactures of leather and soap. 
Within a mile of the town, on the banks of theSylwa, there 
are caverns in tbe^ock, which appear to have been formerly 
inhabited by many thousand families. Solimansk, at the 
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conflux of the Uffolka and the Kam*i haft 5000 inhabit- 
ants, five churches, and taro convents. The*salt-works 
at Solimansk belonging to the crown yield 1,300,000 
poods annually; and those belonging to the Stroganoff 
family, four millions and a half of poods. Owing to the 
road to Siberia passing through this town, it has a con¬ 
siderable trade. There is a botanic garden, in which the. 
principal plants of Russia and Siberia are cultivated. 
Nischnei-Newiansk has 12,000 inhabitants, who have con¬ 
siderable manufactures of lacquered or japanned ware. 
Irbit, or Irbizk, on the Neiwa, near its confluence with the 
Irbit, has 3500 inhabitants, and is celebrated for its annual 
fair, which is frequented by Bokharian, Peitian, Armenian, 
Oreek, &c. merchants. The value of the goods brought to the 
fair is about 35 millions of rubles, and is annually increasing. 
In 18*36 the vulue of Russian goods was 30,387,830 rubles; 
of European, 395,800; of Chinese, 3,258,420; of Bokharian, 
745,000; horses, 15,000: total, 34,800,000 rubles. Irbit is 
a neat, regularly built, and rapidly improving town. 

(Schmidtlin, La Rustic et la Pologne; Horschelmann, 
Handbuch; Erman, Reise nach Siberien ; Russian Official 
Journals .) 

PERMUTATIONS. [Comuinations.]) 

PERN A. [Mallkacea, vol. xiv., p. 385.] 

PERNAMBUCO, a seaport in Brazil, situated in 8° S. 
lat. and 34' 50' W. long. It consists of two towns, Recife 
and yilinda, nearly three miles distant from ono another. 
The Citadc do Recife consists of three different parts, called 
Bairro do Recife, Bairro do Sfio Antonio, and Bairro de Boa 
Vista. Tho Bairro do Recife is built on the south-eastern 
extremity of a low and sandy peninsula formed by the 
mouths of two small rivers, the Capibaribe on the south, 
and the Bibcribe on the north; being contiguous to the 
harbour, it is tho seat of the commerce. The harbour is 
formed by a rccife, or chain of reefs, which exteuds along 
the whole coast of the projecting portion of Brazil, from 
Bahia on the south to Capo S. Roque on the north. Opposite 
Recife this reef runs parallel to the shores and about 200 
yards from it, and resembles a large flat wall, elevated about 
six feet above low-water mark. This reef, which is per* 
pendicular on tho lund-side, and slopes gradually towards 
the open sea, is interrupted by a break north of the northern 
extremity of Recife. This break, which is rather narrow, 
is the cntrunco of the port. Inside the reef the water 
is not agitated by the swell of the sea, and vessels are com¬ 
pletely sheltered. The port itself is divided into two parts 
by a shoal. The southern part, called Porto do Mosqueiro, 
is only used by vessels not drawing more than 14 feet of 
water. Larger vessels ronmin in the northern harbour, 
opposite tho entrance, which is called Pouc;o, and is some¬ 
times exposed to a swell from the sea, especially during 
spring-tides, which rise live feet. The town is indifferently 
built, and the streets are narrow, but generally paved. The 
Rua das Cruzes, which is the only wide street, contains 
many substantial houses. The storehouses are extensive. 
A stone bridge leads from Recife to tho Bairro de 8. 
Antonio, which occupies the western part of an island 
formed by two branches of the Capibaribe, Its streets are 
better than those of the Recife, and have raised foot-ways 
laid with bricks; but they are not paved, and are generally 
sandy. There is a small square, surrounded with neat 
houses, and forming a kind of bazaar, consisting solely of 
shops, in which a variety of articles are sold. The treasury 
and the governor’s palace are situated in S. Antonio. 
This part of the town is united to the Bairro do Boa Vista 
by a bridge chiefly of wood. It is built with great irre¬ 
gularity on an undulating plain, and has lately increased 
more than the other parts of Rccife, many neat country- 
houses having been erected in the plain, which are sur¬ 
rounded by groves of cocoa-nut trees. As tho tide enters 
the rivers some distance above the places where the three 
towns are built, the water is not fit for drinking. A reservoir 
has accordingly been constructed nearOllinda, by forming a 
sort of barrier, denominated a varadoiro, across the river Bi- 
beribe, which impedes the farther advance of the tide, and 
accumulates the fresh-water above. This barrier, which 
also serves as a bridge or passage over the river to OUinda, 
is in part covered by a handsome archway, below which the 
water passes, partly through circular Bpouts, and partly 
through larger and square chaunels. From this place the 
water is carried in canoes to Recife. Recife hus a college, 
with three professors of Latin, one of philosophy, and another 
of eloquenoe and poetry. 


Ollindi is beautifully situated upon a cluster ofeminegices 
which are connected with the mountains farther west. It 
was once a considerable town, but has been on the decline 
for the last two centuries. It is rather well built, contains 
many convents* an episcopal palace, finely situated; a bo¬ 
tanical garden of trees and exotic plants, mostly brought 
from Asia; and a college, with professors of Greek, Latin, 
French, geography, rhetoric, universal and ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory, philosophy, dogmatioand moral theology, and drawing. 
Ollinda contains abqut 1200 houses and 8000 inhabitants, 
and is inhabited by rich individuals and men of letters. 
TheCitade do Rccife contains more than 60,000 inhabitants, 
chiefly occupied in its. extensive commerce. S. Antonio 
is by far the most populous of the three towns, and most of 
its inhabitants are mechanics. The exports of Pernambuco, 
in 1828, consisted of 1,513,120 arobas of sugar, 35,400 bales 
of cotton, 53,000 hides, 200 puncheons of rum, and some 
otbor articles to a less amount, as leather, drugs, Brazil 
wood, &c. In tho same year were imported 40,000 casks 
of cod, mostly from England; 24,000 casks of Hour, from 
the United States and Germany; 10,000 pipes of wine; 
300 pipes of brandy; 400 pipes of olive-oil; 600 pipes of 
vinegar; great quantities of British manufactured goods* 
especially of cotton; silk goods from France and China; 
and several other articles of less aniouut. The number of 
vessels which annually depart from this port to Europe and 
North America is about 200. 

The town of Pernambuco was taken by tho Dutch in 
1630, and remained in their possession to 1654. The Dutch 
did more for its public works in that short period thun hus 
been done ever since. 

(Henderson’s History of Brazil; Spix and Murtius 
Reise in Brasilian .) 

PERNAU. [Livonia.] 

PERN IS. [Falconid/is, vol. x., p. 184.] 

PEROD1CTICUS, Mr. Bennett’s name for a Lemur idous 
species, probably, in liis opinion, the animal noticed and 
imperfectly represented by Bosumti under the name of 
Potto . ^ 

Generic Character.’—Face somewhat lengtHned. Limbs 
subequal. Tail moderate. Index very short, the ungueul 
phalanx alouo exserted. 

4 , . l—l 

Denial Formula Incisors --5 Canines--—Molars 

o 1 — 1 

izf? 

3-3 

Mr. Bennett further describes the upper incisors as being 
subequal, and the lower as slender and sloping ( declives ); 
the canines as conic, compressed, with the anterior and pos¬ 
terior margins acute; the first upper molar as smallest, tho 
second larger, and both conic; the third as acutely tubor- 
culate, the tubercles being two externally and one internally; 
the fourth like tho preceding, its internal tubercle rather 
larger than the rest (absent in the young specimen); tho 
lower molars are described as consisting of two, conic und 
equal, and a third externally acutely bituberculated, und 
having one internal tubercle; the rest absent. 

Example, Perodictus Geoffroyi , Bonnett. 

Description.— Colour chestnut, paler below, with a few 
ash-coloured hairs interspersed; tleeco woolly. 

locality .—Slerra Leone. 

This, with another animal (Aulacodus Sivitiderianus, 
Temra.), was presented to the Zoological Society of London 
by Mr. Boyle, colonial surgeon, Sierra Leone. The brine 
into which they had been put upon their deaths, which oc¬ 
curred upon the homeward passage, unfortunately proved 
too weak for their perfect preservation, but they were, on 
their arrival, transferred to strong spirit, with tho view of 
preserving them as much as possible. 

Mr. Bennett gives the following as tho synonyms of this 
highly interesting animal: Potto, Bosnian (Gum., >i. 35, 
No. 4 ?) ; Lemur P)tto, Ginel. (Linn., Syst. Nat., 42 ?); A//c- 
ticebus Potto, Geoff. {Ann. Mus ., xix., 165?); Galago Gui- 
neensis (Desm., Mamm., 1 04, No. 127 ?); and describes Die 
head as rounded with a projecting muzzle, Die nostrils 
lateral, small, sinuous, with an intermediate groove extend¬ 
ing to the upper lip, tho tougue rough with minute papilla?, 
rather large, thin, and rounded at the tip, and furnished be¬ 
neath witli a tongue-like appendage, which is shorter thun 
the tongue itself, and terminates in about six rather long 
lanceolate processes, forming a pectinated tip. The eyes 
are Bihall, round, Bomewhat lateral and oblique; the ears 
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moderate! open, end slightly hairy both within end without ; 
tho body rather slender, and the fingers moderately long* 
The index o*\ the forehands m^xoesiivel^hort, the first 

phalanx fre#)bpi#g barely Urge enough to support a rtedid 
nail, whieh did ^ specimen, bpt of wJnph there 

was an, apparent mtatriv* Nails of alt the other anterior 
fingeaa 1^4 im landed; those of the binder lmndssi@iiif f 
tiie fore-finger, which, as in the Lpnprt 
generally, is long, subulate! and curved, Tail of moderate 
r ' coveted with hairs resembling those of tho tody. 

_ « generally long, soft, and woolly, each of them mouse- 

coloured at the base, rufous in the middle, and paler at the 
tip; some few tipped with white* This arrangement pro¬ 
duces on the upper surface and on the outside of the limbs a 
chestnut hue, slightly mixed with grey; the under surface 
is paler. Muzzle and chin almost naked, and having only 
a few scattered whitish hairs. Length of the head two 
inches and two-tenths; of the body six inches; of tho tail 
one inch and six-tenths, or, including the hairs, two inches 
and three-tenths. Breadth of the head, in front of the ears, 
one inoh and four-tenths; distance between the eyes four- 
tenths; from the anterior angle of the eye to the end of the 
no 9 eseven-tenths; from the eye to the ear fiftocn-twentieths; 
length of ears behind, five, of their aperture eight, breadth 
five-tenths. Elaborate measurements of the anterior and 
posterior limbs are given by the author, to which we refer 
the reader. 

Habits.— Mr. Boyle describes the animal as slothful anil 
retiring, seldom making its appearance except in the night¬ 
time, when it feeds upon vegetables, chieliy, lie believes, the 
Cassada . The colonists know it as the Bush Dog. 

Mr. Bennett remarks that this genus is readily distin¬ 
guishable from the other Lemuridne by the comparative 
length of the tail. In this, lie observes, in the moderate 
elongation of the face, in the moderate size of the ears, in 
the equality of the limbs, and especially in the extreme 
shortness of the index of the anterior hands, reside its es¬ 
sential characters. The latter character is regarded by Mr. 
Bennett as especially important, and he considers it as indi¬ 
cating its typical station in a family, all of which are distin¬ 
guished from the neighbouring groups by a variation in the 
form of the index or of its appendages. 4 In tho Lemuridce 
generally,* says Mr. Bennett, in conclusion, * tho nail of the 
index of the hinder hands is elongated and claw-shaped, and 
unlike those of the other fingers, which are Hat, as in the 
monkeys. This is frequently accompanied by an abbrevia¬ 
tion of the index of the fore-hands, which becomes in Loris, 
Geoff., very considerable, and is in Prvodicticus carried to 
its maximum , that organ being here almost obsolete.’ ( Zool . 
Pron., 1831.) [Lemurid/B? Otolicnu.i.] 

PERO'NIA. [Cyclobranciiiata, vol. viii., p. 249; 
Limax, vol. xiii., p. 486.] 

PERONNE. [Somme.] 

PKROUSE, JEAN FRANCOIS GALAUP DE LA, 
a distinguished Freuch seaman and navigator of the last 
century, was born at Alby in the department of Tarn, in 
1741. Ho entered early into the French navy, and was ap¬ 
pointed midshipman in 1756. He distinguished himself in 
tho battle of Belleisle (1759), and was taken prisoner. After 
the peace of 1762 ho returned to hi9 native country. In 
1773 he visited the East Indies, where he served to 1777. 
In the war from 1778 to 1783 he distinguished himself on 
several occasions, and in tho beginning of 1782 he was sent 
with three vessels to take possession of the establishments 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, on tho shores of tho bay 
from which the company derives its name. lie took Fort 
York on the 24th of August, without resistance, as there 
was no garrison, and after having ordered tho fort to be 
destroyed, he re-embarked and abandoned it. Having been 
informed that several Englishmen had escaped into the 
woods, und fearing that they would perish with hunger or 
fall into the hands of the savages, he left some provisions 
and arms, an act of humanity which was acknowledged by 
the English with gratitude. At Fort York he found the 
manuscript of llearne’s * Journey to tho Coppermine River,’ 
which he was inclined to take to Franco, out Hearne de¬ 
claring that it was his private property, ho restored it to him, 
on tho express condition that it should bo printed on his 
return to England. The promise was made, but only per* 
formed thirteen years after. 

After tho re-establishmcnt of peace (1783), the French 
government wishing to rival tho English in making dis¬ 


coveries in the ISMfic, La Perouse wee appointed com¬ 
mander of a squadnwjflonaisting of two frigates, the Bous- 
sole and, Astrolabe.' He sailed from Brest on the 1st of 
A#gh«i; l:78d, and CapeMern. After .doubling 

(Ape Horn, he saiWUo fiO 0 N. Ui, and then coasted along 
ftp westpe coaitof Mm$x. America tp Monterey in Upper 
Califqnw.- fhfol* coast had prpvtoudy been examined by 
(foolt pnd VaueOttver, Vmm Monterey he went to Can¬ 
ton, and thence t \ along the eastern coast of Asia to 
Avatsha in JCmutchatfca. This w the most important part 
of his voyage, as he surveyed a coast which previously was 
very imperfectly known. From Avatsua he sent one of his offi¬ 
cers, Lessep, with an account of bis voyage* to Paris by land. 
After leaving Avatsha lie spiled to the Navigators’ Islands, 
where the Astrolabe leather captain and eleyen of the crew, 
who were killed by the natives. Jitter touching at the 
Friendly Islands, he sailed to Botany Bay, where he found 
that Governor Phillip had arrived for the purpose of found¬ 
ing tho first British colony in Australia. From this place ho 
sent to Europe jtho continuation of the account of his voyage. 
and after leaying Botany Bay he was never heard of. It was 
supposed that his vessels were wrecked, and the French 
sent several ships to ascertain his fate* It was finally as¬ 
certained that his vessels had been wrecked on one of the 
islands of Santa Cruz, also called Queen Charlotte Islands. 
This island is called by the English Wanicoro, or Wani- 
colo, and by the French Isle de Recherche. (La Pejouse, 
Voyage autour du Monde*) 

PERPENDICULAR (overhanging), the namo givon in 
geometry to a line or plane which meets another lino or 
plane without inclining to one side or the other, so as to ap¬ 
pear to proceed directly towards the other line or plane. The 
subject will bo considered in a mathematical point of view 
under Right Angle. 

PERPETUAL MOTION. [Motion.] 

PERPETUATION OF TESTIMONY. A.party who 
has an interest in property, but not such an interest as 
enables him immediately to prosecute his claim, or. a party 
who is in possession of property and fears that his right may 
at some future time bo disputed, is entitled to examine wit¬ 
nesses in order to preserve that testimony, which may be 
lost by tho death of such witnesses before he can prosecute 
his claim, or before he is called on to defend his right. This 
is effected by such party filing a bill in equity against such 
persons as are interested in disputing his claim, in which 
bill he prays that the testimony of liis witnesses may bo 
perpetuated. This is tho only relief that the bill prays. If 
the prayer of the bill is granted, a commission issues to ex¬ 
amine the witnesses, whose depositions are taken in the 
usual way in suits in equity. Tho depositions, when taken, 
are sealed up and retained in the custody of the court which 
grants the commission. When they are required to be used 
as evidence, they can be so used, by permission of the court, 
by the party who has filed his bill or those who claim under him, 
and they cuu be read by the* direction of the court as evidence 
on a trial at law, if it is then proved that the witnesses are 
dead, or from any sufficient cause cannot attend. If tho 
witnesses are living when tho trial takes place, and can 
attend, they must be produced. A defendant to such a bill 
may join in the commission, and may examine witnesses 
uuder the commission, and he is entitled to use their deposi¬ 
tions as evidence in his favour at a future trial. (1 Mer., 434.) 

A bill to perpetuate testimony maybe filed by any person 
who has a vested interest, however small, in that thing to 
which he lays claim. Tho parties, defendants to such bill, 
are those who have some adverse interest to the plaintiff. 
In order that the testimony which the plaintiff seeks to per¬ 
petuate may be good evidence for him at the trial, he must 
make all proper parties defendants to his bill, who may be 
generally described to be such persons as would be neces¬ 
sary parties to a bill in equity by the plaintiff to enforce or 
maintain his rights, if a court of equity could take cogni¬ 
zance of the matter, and the question between the plaintiff 
and such parties could then be raised. The evidence so 
taken may be read at the hearing of a cause, or at a trial 
at common law against all such parties to the bill, and those 
who claim through or under them. 

A bill to perpetuate testimony and a bill to examiiie wit 
nesses De bene esse are sometimes confounded.. The bill 
to perpetuate testimony has been already described. Tho 
bill to examine witnesses De bene esse is only filed when an 
action has been brQUght, and the plaintiff is afraid that hi? 
witnesses! owing to age or infirmity, may die before (he trial 
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can take place, or be hag only one witness to an irapdttsrtit eaAed a memorable name in the history of art as the de- 
fact. Both these are in ft sense bills to preserve or pet* signer of one of the finest monuments of modern architec- 
petuate testimony; but the one is filed before the matter ture. He Was the son of an advocate, and was brought ufl 
which may be in dispute can be the subject of judicial in* to tho medical profession, but extended his studies to other 
ve&tigation, and the other is filed wbeti an action has been branches of science, particularly mathematics and architec- 
already brought As courts Of*law can now examine wit- ture. His attention became more especially directed to 
nesses on oath upon interrogatories in an action depending architecture 6n being engaged by Colbert to undertake a 
in those courts (rWm. IV.; c. 22), an application to a eottrt translation of Yttruviug* the first edition of which appeared 
of equity for such purpose is no lodge* necessary. in 1672, in a folio tel nine, with plates after his own drawings. 

Witnesses may be examined De bane esse in a suit in If he did not always comprehend the meaning of that cx- 
equity, when it is necessary to secure their evidence at a ceedingly obscure writer, he had in 1 the meanwhile given 
period of the suit prior to the regular time for examination indisputable proof of his practical ability and superior tasto 
of witnesses in the Cause. But this is Only a provisional in architecture in tho east front and colonnades of tho 
examination, and the evidence can only be used in case the Louvre, in regard to which edifice, Bernini (invited to Paris 
witnesses cannot be examined at the proper time for the in 1664) and other eminent artists had been consulted. It 
examination of witnesses in the cause. [Deposition.] appears to have been at the iustance of his brother Charles 
PERPETUITY, the technical term for a yearly payment that Perrault entered into the competition, in which he boro 
or annuitv which is to continue for ever; also called a pet- off the prize from his rivals; and liis superiority on this 
petu&l annuity. occasion has by one of his biographers been attributed to his 

PERPETUITY. (Law.) [Settlement.] being unchecked by professional prejudices and habits. For 

PERPIGNAN, a town in France, capital of the depart- some remarks on this deservedly celebrated fayade, wo refer 
roent of Pyr6n6es Orientates, at the junction of the little to Paris* p. 258; and shall hero merely add, that notwith? 
river Basse, or Canals, with the Tot, 423 miles in a direct standing its defects, which would now be avoided by 
line south of Paris, or 669 miles by the road through Or- one of far inferior talent, it is certainly a ehef-d’ceuvrc of 
16an8, Limoges, Cahors, Montauban, Toulouse, and Nar- art for tlio same age which had admired a Maderno and a 
tonne. Borromini. 

Porpignan was antiently a mere hamlet, called Corech, Perrault’s other chief works are the Observatory (not par- 
which gradually increased and bdeamo the capital of Rous- ticularly remarkable in point of design), and the Grotto, 
sillon. Having passed with the rest of that province into &c., at Versailles. The monument which, after the Louvre, 
tho hands of the kings of Aragon, it became in 1349 the would have best maintained his fame, the grand triumphal 
seat of a university founded by Pedro, one of those kings, arch at the entrance of the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, was 
In 1474 it was besieged and taken by famine, after a vigorous never executed, notwithstanding the foundations wore built, 
resistance, by Louis XI. of France. Having been restored and a temporary plaster model of the whole was creeled, 
to Spain, it was again taken in 1642 by Louis XIII., and Besides his translation of Vitruvius, an enlarged edition of 
was included in the cession of Roussillon to tho French, which appeared in 1684, he published an abridgement of it, 
In the wars which followed tho French revolution, the 1G74; a work 4 On the Five Orders,'fol., 1683; • Essuis do 
Spaniards were defeated under tho walls of this town by Physique,* 2 vols. 4 to., 1680; and a work on natural history; 
the French, a.d. 1793. In 1604 Perpignan was made by to which may be added ft posthumous one (1700), giving an 
transfer tho seat of a bishopric. account of several machines of his invention. lie died at 

The town is situated partly on the slope of a hill, and Paris, Oct. 9th, 1688. 
partly in the plain at its foot, on the right or south bank of PERRAULT, CHARLES, brother to the preceding, 
the Tot, over which are two bridges. It is fortified by an born Jan. 12th, 1628, possessed also some talent for archi- 
old wall and by bastions and outworks of later construction, tecturc, which procured for him the appointment of 4 premier 
A strong citadel commands the town on tho south side, commis des b.ltimens du roi.* He is now chiefly known as 
The fortifications Were all thoroughly repaired in 1823. the author of tho 4 Parallele des Ancicns et Modmies,* 
There are barracks for 5000 men, built by Louis XIV., and Paris, 1690, wherein ho extols the latter at the expense of 
occupying one side of tho parade. Perpignan is divided the former; and whatever may be thought of his judgment, 
into the old and new towns. The streets, with the excop* he must be allowed to have shown no little courage when 
lion of one or two, are narrow and dark, and the houses are he ventured to express his preference of such writers as 
ill built. The cathedral is the most remarkable building, Scuderi and Chapelain to Homer. Such an extravagant 
and, but for the want of a porch, would be a flno structure, opinion was hardly worth serious refutation, yet it was for- 
Tliere are three or four other churches and a convent. The mally opposed by Boileau, in his 4 Reflections on Longinus,’ 
town-hall, the court-house, the mint, and the theatre, are intended as an answer to the 4 Parallele,* and this literary 
all inferior structures. squabble was prolonged for some time. Of Pcrrault’s work 

The population in 1831 was 16,272 for tho town, or entitled 4 Les Homines lllustres qui out paru en Franco 
17,114 for tho whole commune; in 1836 it was 17,618 for pendant ce Siecle,* fol., the first volume appeared in 1696, 
the commune. The manufactures are woollen cloth tho second in 1701. A collection of his miscellaneous pieces 
and woollen stuffs, lace, leather, soap, and soda. Cork- in verse and prose appeared at Paris in 1676, previously to 
cutting is carried on. The trade of tho town is facilitated which he had produced some other poems, which have long 
by its situation on tho only high road from France into since been forgotten. One of liis most interesting literary 
Spain at this end of the Pyrenees, and by its vicinity to the productions is his own Memoircs, first published at Avignon, 

Mediterranean, from which it is distant about six miles: in 1759. He died in 1703. 

the chief articlos of commerce are tho red wines of Rive- PERRAULT D’ARMACOURT, son of Charles Por- 
saltes, the liqueur-wines of Collioure and other places, and rault, was also a writer, and is still remembered by liis 
the stout red wines of Baixas, all produced in the depart- 4 Contes des F6es f * which contain the nursery stories of Cin- 
ment; brandy, oil, silk, wool, iron, and cork. There are derella, &c., and may be considered as a classical work in 
two yearly fairs. There are at Perpignan a seminary for that branch of literature, 
tho priesthood; a high-school, with a cabinet of natural PERllOT, N. [Amlancoukt.] 
history attached to it; a museum, a library of 15,000 vo- PERSE'A GRATI'NSIMA is tho.Avocado Pear of the 

lutnes, a school for linear drawing and architecture, and West Indies, and receives its name in conseauenee of the 
a school of music; an agricultural society, a botanic gar- resemblance in form between its fruit and that of a E 11 - 
den, a departmental nurBcry, a government sheep-fold for ropean pear. In reality it is a Lauraccous plant, albed to 
merinos, and a government stud; two hospitals, one of tho Sweet Bay of our climate. The tree is about the size 
them military; a theatre and public baths; a subordinate of an applc-trec; the leaves arc oblong, veiny, and the 
court of justice, a commercial court (tribunal de commerce), flowers small, and of a greenish-yellow colour. The frfiit 
and several government offices, administrative and fiscal. is the size of a large pear, and is regarded as one of the 
The diocese comprehends the department; the bishop is best produced in the West India Islands. In tho inside 
a suffragan of the archbishop of Alby. The arrondisseraent it is yellow, and contains a kernel enclosed in a soft rind, 
has an area of 531 square miles, and comprehends seven In taste it is said to resemble the peach, but to be much 
cantons or districts, each under a a justice of the peace, and more agreeable, though not so sweet. It is sometimes eaten 
85 communes. The population in 1831, was 72,814; ill with pepper and salt, but more frequently with a little sugar 
1836, 76,134 and lime-juice. Three varieties are mentioned, the red, 

FERElAULTi CLAUDE, born at Fans m 1613, has (the purple, and the green. 
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PERSE'PIIONA, Dr. Loach’s name for a genus of 
bruohyurous crustaceans, placed by M. Milne Edwards 
among the tribe of Leucosiuns. [Oxystomks, vol. xvii., p. 
110 .) 

( j'eJicric Character .—External and internal stems of the 
exterior jaw-feet gradually lessening from their base, the 
external stem being very obtuse at the extremity. Carapace 
rounded, depressed, and dilated on each side. Front rather 
advanced. Great joint of the abdomen of the male composed 
of three pieces soldered together. First pair of feet much 
stouter than the others, which have their two last joints 
('om pressed. 

Example, Persephona Latreillii. 

Description .—Anterior part of the shell gradually and 
obtusely dilated, covered with granulations ; three equal 
recurved spines at its posterior part; arms tuberculous. 
Length two inches and a half. 

Locality , unknown. 



PERSE'POLIS (lltpesiroXic) is mentioned by Greek 
writers after the time of Alexander os the capital of Persia. 
The. name however does not occur in Herodotus, Ctesias, 
Xenophon, or Nehemiah, who were well acquainted with the 
other principal cities of the Persian empire, and make fre¬ 
quent mention of Susa, Babylon, and Ecbatana. Their 
silence may be accounted for by the fact that Persopolis 
never appears to have been a place of residence for the 
Persian kings, though we must conclude, from the account 
of Arrian and other writers, that it was from the most an- 
tient times regarded as the capital of the empire. The 
kings 'of Persia appear to have been buried here or at 
Pasargadoe. There was at Persepolis a magnificent palace, 


which at the time of Alexander was full of immense 
treasures, which had accumulated there from the time of 
Cyrus. (Diod. Sic., xvii., 71 ; Strabo, xv., p. 729.) We 
know scarcely anything of the history of Persepolis. The 
alace of the Persian kings and apart of the city were burnt 
y Alexander (Arrian, iii. 18; Curt. v. 7; Strabo, xv., p. 
729; Diod. Sic., xvii. 70); but it still continued to be a 
place of considerable importance after his time (Diod. Sic., 
xix. 22). We read of an attempt by Antiochus Epi plumes 
to plunder it, which did not succeed. (2 Mac., ix. 1, 2.) 

There has been considerable dispute respecting the Persian 
name of Persepolis. Oriental historians say that it was 
Istekhar or Estekhar (D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale) ; 
and many modern writers suppose that Pasargado) and 
Persenolis are only different names for the same place, and 
that the latter word is the Greek translation of the former. 
There arc however strong reasons for believing that they are 
distinct places. [Pasargado.] 

Persepolis was situated in an extensive plain, near the 
union of the Araxes ( Bendemir ) and Cyrus ( Kur ). The 
situation appears to have been very healthy and favourable 
to longevity. Mr. Rich, when he visited the spot, heard of 
several persons who had attained the age of a hundred. 
(Narr ative of a Journey to Babylon and Persepolis , p. 24s.) 
The ruins of Persepolis, which are usually called by the 
inhabitants Tcliil-Minar, that is,‘the forty pillars, 9 arc de 
scribed at great length in Sir R. K. Porter’s 4 Travels,’ vol 
i., p. 576, fol. [Pkhsepolitan Architecture ; Arrow- 
Headed Characters.] 

PERSEPOLITAN ARCHITECTURE. The remains 
of buildings on the site of Persepolis, or in its vicinity, arc so 
few and so imperfect as to render it impossible to judge of 
the stylo of architecture beyond a few particulars/ It 
seems to have had much in common with that of Egypt, and 
yet to have differed materially from it in various res pec is. 
Of tombs and sepulchral chambers hewn out of the perpen¬ 
dicular face of rocks, there are several specimens at Nuksh-i- 
Rustam; yet these bear little similarity to the subterraneous 
or excavated catacombs of Egypt, which are generally of 
very groat extent, and consist of one or more passages lead¬ 
ing to different apartments; whereas these antient Persian 
excavations are very shallow, and consist chiefly of an archi¬ 
tectural frontispiece or portico richlv adorned with sculpture 
and oilier decorations. Such are those at Naksh-i-Rustam; 
also the tomb of Darius, the soil of Hystaspes, at the foot of 
Mount Rachmed, nqar the river Bendemir, the antient 
Araxes. This monument has a portico of four columns, 
whose capitals have figures of the foreparts of animals pro¬ 
jecting from their sides. There are also two rows of sculp¬ 
ture above the portico. 

The present inhabitants call the remains of Persepolis 
itself Tak-Jamschid, or the residence, of Jamschid (sup- 
nosed by them to have been its founder); and by the Mo¬ 
hammedans, Tchil-Minar, dr the Forty Columns, of which 
number however scarcely half aro now remaining. These* 
columns, and some other parts of the palace to which they 
belonged, stand upon an eminence or lerracc formed by 
levelling the surface of a marble rock, and which extends 
upwards of 400 yards from north to south, and about 300 
from east to west. Though it may be described as a paral¬ 
lelogram in its general shape, this platform is hot perfectly 
regular in plan, being indented by projections and recesses, 
which follow, the sinuosities of the superficies of the rock 
itself; neither is it one uniform level throughout, those parts 
which were covered with buildings being somewhat elevated 
above the rest. The height above the plain from which the 
rock rises varies considerably in different places, in some 
being not more than 14 feet, and in others 40. On even- 
side except the east, where it adjoins a hill forming a lofty 
screen or background to it, the platform is enclosed by walls 
or parapets constructed of large blocks of masonry. As 
that opposite the loftier ground to the east, the west side 
(1425 feet in extent), maybe considered the principal one or 
front, and accordingly here wo find the entrance, not how¬ 
ever in the centre, but about midway between that and the 
north-west angle. The ground is here somewhat more than 
20 feet below the terrace, owing to which there is a consi¬ 
derable ascent, which is not formed by wide flights of steps 
in a direct line leading to the entrance, but by two separate 
ramps or flights in contrary directions, which return again 
to the upper landing-place. Facing this latter, but at some 
little distance from it, is o. propylon, or lofty mass formir g e 
doorway, similar to those in Egyptiau architecture, ar dt 
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little beyond it a second entrance of the same kind. Like 
the Egyptian, these propyla diminish upwards, and are 
crowned by a cavetto»or hollow cornice: they are also adorned 
with (aucitul colossal figures of animals, partly in low and 
partly in high relief, sculptured on their sides* and among 
these monsters aro some representing winged horses with 
human heads. It is probable that these propyla led into 
some enclosure serving as the chief or entrance court of the 
palace; but that cannot now be determined, nor in what 
mauner the principal mass of building now remaining could 
have been made to display itself conspicuously from such an 
enclosure; because, instead of being on the cast side facing 
the entrance, it lies on the south or right hand of the en¬ 
trance, and in such manner as to extend more westward, 
consequently it would have been necessary to turn back to 
it in that direction from any court beyond the propyla. 
Neither is it certain whether this edifice was any part of the 
palace itself or actual residence, or only a temple belonging 
to it. The plan would seem to favour the latter supposition, 
because, from what can now be made out from it, this struc¬ 
ture emit a. ns within, not a spacious hall suited for enter¬ 
tainments, but one filled with lines of columns in every 
direction (us is evident from the position of those now re 
illuming), so as to form a number of aisles intersecting each 
other. Such a grove-like arrangement of numerous pillars 
is altogether unlike anything in Grecian architecture, and 
more in accordance with that of the Arabians, some of whose 
buildings, the motque at Cordova fur instance, are similarly 
filled with lines of columns. A similar dense disposition of 
pillars prevailed ulso among the Eg)ptians; and for an ex¬ 
ample of it among the latter people, we refer to the plan 
of the temple at Edfu [Egyptian Ar&hituctuiik, p. 310], 
where botli the pronuos and vestibule are in the same 
manner polystylar , or filled with columns, although they 
occupy a smaller space, and are consequently not so nu¬ 
merous. 

The columns at Persepolis arc of grey marble, 5 feet 9 
inches in diameter, and about 72 feet, or nearly thirteen dia- 
melcrsin height; therefore of very slender proportions, and *o 
far very different from Egyptian columns. Neither do they 
otherwise resemble them,except in their dissimilarity from the 
Grecian orders and in the capriciousness of their decoration. 
Of some of these columns the shafts are ornamented with a 
kind of zigzag or Vandyke pattern, after the manner of the 
fragment found near the Treasury of Atrcus at Mycenw; 
while others are fluted, but the channels are exceedingly 
narrow, being forty, or double the number of those of a 
Doric column. The bases and capitals arc still more sin¬ 
gular, both of them being very deep and of fanciful shape 
and outline. In fact the capitals are composed of so many 
div isions that the lowermost of them seem to belong as much 
to the upper part of the shaft as to the capital itself; or if all 
are included as parts of that member of the column, it must 
be reckoned at one-fifth of the entire height. Among their 
fanciful ornaments occur small scrolls, which some have 
thought to bear a resemblance to Ionic volutes, but it cer¬ 
tainly'requires a very strong imagination to detect the simi¬ 
larity, although a tolerable resemblance of an Italian Ionic 
capital may be seen in the drawing of a Persepolitan otic by 
holding the latter sideways, so that the scrolls, which are 
there one above another, are brought into a horizontal di¬ 
rection. Other Persepolitan capitals have figures of uni¬ 
corns or other animals projecting from them laterally be¬ 
neath the epistylium. 

Besides the building above mentioned, there are traces of 
various others behind it, on tho south side: among the rest, 
the remains of two polystylar halls; but even including 
these. Hie plan would have been exceedingly limited and 
inadequate to the accommodation required for the court of 
a prince and a numerous retinue, unless the buildings ori¬ 
ginally extended themselves much beyond the actual ruins, 
and consisted of several stories. Eastward of the first de¬ 
scribed large hall is another very spacious one, perfectly 
square in plan, and with two entrances on each of its four 
sides, but without columns; it is therefore questionable 
whether it was not a court, or was else originally divided into 
separate rooms. 

Even were these ruins in a more perfect state, they would 
not, as a solitary example, go very far towards elucidating the 
architectural style of the antient Persians. Some points of 
resemblance between it and Egyptian architecture have 
already been pointed out, namely, lofty square-headed gate¬ 
ways, or propyla, terrace-like platforms, and polystylar apart- 
P. C., No. igp7. 


S ents, in which the columns aro arranged phalanx-wise, 
which may be added the mode of decorating doom, and 
the practice of covering the entire s urface of walls with 
figures or inscriptions, us is the case with the fronts of the 
terraces at Persepolis. Even the sculpture itself shows the 
state of that art to have been nearly the same as among the 
Egyptians, the drawing of the figures being rude and stiff, 
and they being nearly ail represented in profile, without any 
attempt at grouping, while the clumsy expedient is adopted 
of indicating a king or chief personage by making such 
figure larger than the rest. It is not likely that all the?e 
circumstances of resemblance Were merely casual coinci¬ 
dences; but neither is it possible to offer any hypothesis 
that would account satisfactorily for many striking "points of 
disparity, particularly as regards both the proportions and de¬ 
coration of columns, which, being the principal features in 
every style, would be those most likely to be copied, with 
more or less exactness, where any imitation was aimed at. 
Instead of this, the Persepolitan style appears to have been 
most licentious in regard to columns, and in this respect not 
only dissimilar from but greatly inferior in taste to the 
Egyptian. The sculptures of Persepolis, though of no value 
as works of art, serve to elucidate some passages in Greek 
nml Roman writers which relate to Persian a Hairs. 

There are in the British Museum some specimens of Per¬ 
sian sculpture brought from Persepolis. 

(Niebuhr, Jltu.w/jesc/ireibuu*r t &c., ii. 1*21, &c., who has 
given a plan of the building* and various drawings of the 
monuments and the reliefs; Ker Porter's Truvh % vol. i., p. 
570; Le Bruyn ; Chaidin; Moricr; Hirt, Bauknmt % &c.) 

PERSEUS, son of Philip V., king of Macedonia, began 
at an early age to serve in Ins father’s army, and distinguished 
himself by some successes against, the buibaruus nations 
which bordered on Macedonia, llis younger brother De¬ 
metrius was earned away as a hostage by the consul Flami- 
ninius at the time of the peace between Rome and Philip, 
uud after remaining several years at Rome, where lie won the 
favour of the senate, was sent back to Macedonia. After a 
time lie was again sent by Ins father to Rome, on a mission, 
in consequence of fresh disagreements which lmd sprung 
up between the two slates. Demetrius succeeded in main¬ 
taining peace, but after his return to Macedonia, lm was 
accused of ambitious designs, of aspiring to the crown, and 
of being in secret correspondence with Rome. Perseus, who 
was jealous of him, supported the charges, and Philip 
doomed his younger son to death, but not daring to hu\u 
him openly executed, Col* fear of the Romans, he caused 
him to be poisoned. It is said that having discovered his 
innocence, his remorse and his indignation agauist Person*. 
hastened his death. Perseus ascended the throne in the 
year 179 n c. 

Perseus had been brought up by his father with sentiments 
of hatred against the Romans for the humiliation which they 
had infiicled upon Macedonia; however, he dissembled bis 
feelings at the beginning of his reign, and confirmed the 
treaty existing between his father and the senate, lint he 
soon began to prepare himself for war, and lie endeavoured 
to form alliances with the states of Greece, and especially 
with the Aclitcatis. The senate, hearing of this, sent legates 
to Macedonia to examine the state of affairs. Eimu.no>, 
king of Pcrgumus, a staunch ally of the Romans, was also 
closely watching the doings of Perseus, and he even went 
to Rome to report to the senate the hostile preparations of 
the Macedonians. On his return from Italy, as he was going 
to visit the temple of Delphi, uu attempt was made upon his 
life by assassins hired by Perseus. Euuunes escaped, and 
the Roman senate declared Perseus to be the enemy of 
Rome, b.c. 172. 

The consul P. Licinius was appointed to proceed with an 
army to Macedonia. At the same tinv* commissioners 
were sent to Greece to exhort the allies of the Romans to 
join in the impending struggle against Perseus. Perseus 
had a conference with'Q. Marcias, one of the commis¬ 
sioners, who granted him a truce, during which too king 
might send ambassadors to Rome to plead his cause. VVln .i 
the commissioners returned to Rome, they boasted of having 
deceived Perseus by holding out the hope of peace, in order 
to give time to Romo to prepare for war, whilst the delay 
could only bo of disadvantage to the king, whoso army was 
ready to take the field. Some of tho older senators are said 
to have disapproved of this conduct as more deserving ot the. 
name of Punic than of Roman faith, but the majority of the 
senate, * who cared more for what was advantageous than 
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for wliat was honest,* supported the commissioners. (Livy, 
xlii: 47.) The legates of Perseus, after being heard by the 
senate, were dismissed without any satisfactory answer. 
Licimus, on arriving in Thessaly, 171 n.c., met the army of 
LVrseus on the hanks of thePeueus, but only partial engage¬ 
ments took place, in one of which the Roman cavalry was 
defeated, hut in another it had the advantage, after which 
both armies went into winter quarters. The following year, 
170 b.c., seems to have been j»r>cut by both parties in pre¬ 
parations and desultory engagements. The consul Hostilius 
Malicious made some attempt* to enter Macedonia from 
Thessaly, but did not succeed. His legate AppiusClaudius, 
being sent to Lvclmidus in Illy ria. attempted to surprise a 
town called Uscuna, which was held by Perseus, hut he was 
foiled, with the loss of most of his men. Meantime the 
exactions of the Roman prmtois Lucretius and Hortensius 
lmd indisposed several of the cities of Greece against. Rome, 
and produced a feeling favour ..hie to Perseus. Those offi¬ 
cers plundered Clmlcis in Euboea, a town allied to Rome, 
and allowed their soldiers to abuse the wives and children 
of ilie citizens. A citizen of Cbalcis, who came to Rome to 
complain, said it had been fou d much safer to shut the 
gates against the Roman praiti.i> than to receive them, for 
those who had shut their gates had escaped unhurt, whilst 
the allies of Rome were pi unde. ed. The people of Abdera, 
being required to furnish a heavy lontingent of money and 
corn for tlu? army, asked for a respite, hut Hortensius en¬ 
tered the town, beheaded the principal citizens, and sold the 
rest as slaves. Envoys being sent to Rome by those unfor¬ 
tunate cities, the senate ordered the Abdentes to he restored 
to liberty, and Lucretius, being summoned lo Rome, was tried 
before the tribes, and lined a million of uses. (Livy, xliii. 
<1, 7, K.) The Roman commissioners to the friendly slates 
of Epirus, yKlolia, and Achiea, acted with le*s disregard to 
uppeurances, hut with equal dishonesty. Those states, like 
all weak countries that submit to the dictates of a powerful 
strungcr under the specious name of alliance, were divided 
into two parties: one willing to keep on friendly terms with 
Rome, hut still mindful of their national honour and inde¬ 
pendence ; the other servilely devoted to Rome. The 
leaders of the latter party sought the favour of the Roman 
consuls and pnWors by accusing those whose views were 
not the same as their own, of being secret enemies of Rome. 
Some of the persons thus accused were summoned or in 
other words transported to Rome, to await the pleasure of 
the senate. 

In the next, year, 169 n.c., the new consul Q. Marcius 
came to take the command of the army against Perseus, 
lie entered Macedonia unopposed, and took possession of 
'the town of Diuin, but finding it difficult to get supplies for 
his army, lie withdrew to the frontiers of Thessaly, retaining 
possession however of the strong defile of Diurn, which com¬ 
manded the entrance of Macedonia on that side. On this 
occasion, Polybius, with others of his countrymen, being sent 
by the Aclueans to offer their assistance to the consul, 
remained some time with the Roman army. 

In the year 168 n.c., Paulus .Emilius was sent to com¬ 
mand the army against Macedonia. He passed the moun¬ 
tains from Thessaly and advanced to Pydna, where he met 
Persons with his army. The Romans found means to break 
through the Macedonian phalanx, and a frightful confusion 
and butchery followed, in which 20,000 Macedonians are 
said to have lost their lives. This single battle decided the 
fate of a powerful and antient kingdom; all Macedonia sub¬ 
mitted to the Romans. Perseus (led, almost alone, without 
wailing for the end of the battle. He went first to Pella, the 
antient seat of the Macedonian kings, then to Amphipolis, and 
from thence to the island of Sauiotbrace, whose asylum was 
considered inviolable. Thence he attempted to escape by sea 
to Thrace; but a Cretan master of a vessel, after having 
shipped purt of his treasures, sailed away, leaving the king 
on the shore. The king's attendants having also forsaken 
him except one, Perseus, with his eldest son Philip, came 
out of the temple where he had taken rofuge, and surren¬ 
dered to the Romans. He was treated at first by iEmilius 
with considerate indulgence, but was obliged lo parade the 
streets of Rome with his children, to grace the triumph of 
his conqueror. He was afterwards confined, by order of the 
senate, at Alba in the mountains of the Marsi, near the 
lake Eucinus, where lie died in a few years. His son Philip 
also died at Alba. Another and a younger son is said to 
have become a scribe or writer to the muncipality of 
A lba. 


PERSEUS (constellation). The mythological story of 
Perseus is well enough known: in the heavens the constel¬ 
lation is surrounded by Andromeda, Aries, Taurus, Auriga, 
Camelopardalus, and Cassiopeia. Of the two principal stars 
a and j 3 (the latter of which is called Algol?, the former is 
situated in the breast of the figure, the latter in the head 
of Medusa, which he carries in liis left hand. The following 
are the principal stars:— 
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PKRSIIORK. [WORCESTERSHIRE.] 

PERSIA, or PERSIS (iRpirtc), called in the Old Testa¬ 
ment Paras (D1S), and by the Arabic and Persian writers 

T T 

Pars, or Farsistari, is used in two significations: first, it is 
applied to the country originally inhabited by the Persians; 
and secondly, to the various countries in Asia included in 
the Persian empire founded by Cyrus, which extended from 
the Mediterranean to the Indus, and from the Black Sea 
and the Caspian, to the Persian Gulf and the “Indian 
Ocean. 

Persia proper was bounded on the north and north-west 
by Media, from which it was separated by the mountain- 
range known to the untients under the name of Pnrnchoathras 
(Plolem., vi. 4; Strabo, xi. 522), on the south by the Persian 
Gulf, on the east by Carmauia, and on the west by Susinna, 
from which it was separated by rugged and inaccessible 
mountains. (Strabo,xv. 728.) The country included within 
these limits is, according to Chardin’s estimate, as large as 
France. The southern part of it near the sea-coast is a 
sandy plain, almost uninhabitable on account of the heat 
and the pestilential winds which blow from the desert of 
Carmania. (Plin., xii. 20; Strabo, xv. 727.) But at some 
distance from the coast the ground rises, and the interior of 
the country towards the north is intersected by numerous 
mouqtain-ranges. The soil upon thoso mountains is very dry 
and barren, and though there are some fertile valleys among 
them, they are generally fit only for the residence of no¬ 
madic shepherds. This part of Persia was the original seat 
of the conquerors of Asia, where they were inured to hard¬ 
ship and privation. In the inner part of the country how¬ 
ever there are many well watered and fertile plains, in the 
largest of which Persepolis is situated. (Strabo, xv. 727; 
Piolem., vi. 4.) 

The Persians were divided into several herds or tribes, of 
which the principal were the Pasargadte, Maraphii, and 
Maspii, and of these the Pasargadro were the noblest, to the 
chief clan of which, called the Aehmmcnidee, the royal 
fumily of Persia belonged. (Herod., i. 120.) In addition 
to these tribes, Herodotus mentions the Panthialmi, Derou- 
sisei, and Gcrmauii, as agricultural tribes; and the Bai, 
Mardi, Dropici, and Sagartii, as nomadic tribes. 

Herodotus says (vii. 61) that the Persians were originally 
called Artsoi; which word probably contains the same root 
as Arii, the original name of the Modes (Herod., vii. 62); 
and Arya, the word by which the followers of the Biah- 
tnanic religion are designated in Sanscrit. The same root 
occurs in Aria and Ariana, from the latter of which the 
modern Persian name Iran seems tube derived. [Ariana.] 

The only places of importance in Persia were Pekskpolis 
and Pasakgaxms, of which an account is given in separate 
articles. 

• Till* star is flamsteed’f IS, uoconjUug to Mr, Daily* 
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PERSIA is called IRAN by the natives. The form and 
boundaries of the country to which this name is applied, are 
distinctly marked by nature. It lies between 25® and 40° 
N. hit. and 44°and 70° E. long., constituting an elevated table¬ 
land, surrounded by mountain-ranges, which mark the edges 
of the table-land, and separate it either from the sea or from 
the low countries which enclose it on the east, north, and 
west. On the south the table-land, or rather the ranges 
which enclose it, come close to tins Persian Gulf and the 
Indian Sea. On the cast of the table land arc the extensive 
plains which are watered by the river Sind, or Indus: and 
on the north the still more extensive plain which surrounds 
the lake of Aral, and extends to the eastern shores of the 
Caspian Sea. These desert plains are known to the natives 
the name of Turan. A narrow and very low tract of land 
separates Iran from the Caspian Sea, and a somewhat more 
elevated and rather undulating plain divides it from the 
high range of Caucasus. Along the mountain-chains 
which form its western border, are the great plains drained 
by the Tigris and Euphrates. Thus the table laud of Iran 
is surrounded on all sides by lower countries, but it is con¬ 
nected with the mountain-ranges of Eastern Asia and Asia 
Minor by two chains. The chain which unites it with the 
Himalaya and Kucn-Lucn mountains, in Eastern Asia, lies 
between 33° ami 37° N. lat, and between 68 J and 74° E. 
long., and is known by the name of Hindu Coosh. At Iho 
most north-western extremity of Iran is Mount Ararat. 
From this high pinnacle a mountain-chain runs westward, 
and unites the table-land with the mountains of Asia Minor. 
This chaiu is called the Armenian Mountains. 

The surface of the table-land of Iran, with the mountain- 
ranges enclosing it, according to a very rough estimate, may 
occupy an area of between 1,000,000 and 1,200,000 square 
miles, or about one-twelfih of the surface of Asia. The 
table-laud is generally level, interspersed with low and 
rocky ridges of comparatively small extent, which are like 
islands or oases in the sandy sea which surrounds them. } 
The level tracts, which occupy an immense space, and lie | 
contiguous to one another, are cither covered with loose \ 
sand, or sand impregnated with salt, hut both these kinds ; 
of sand are nearly destitute of vegetation. Along the interior ' 
base of the mountain-ranges which extend along the edges ; 
of the table land, there are large tracts the soil of which is ! 
generally fertile wherever there are means of irrigating j 
the fields. However even in these tracts there are nume¬ 
rous ridges of rocks, which render cultivation always difficult, 
and frequently impossible. 

This extensive country is at present divided into three 
independent states. The western half of it constitutes the 
present kingdom of Persia, or Iran, and the eastern is di- j 
vided between the sovereigns of Afghanistan and Heloo- j 
chislan. Of the two last-mentioned countries an account is ; 
found under their respective heads. 

The modern kingdom of Persia extends between 25° and 
40° N. lat., and from 44° to 62° 30' E. long., and borders on ! 
the east on the kingdoms of Afghanistan and Beloochistuu. 
The plains along the northern bouudury are inhabited by 
several tribes of nomadic Turkomans as fur west as the 
shores of the Caspian Sea, which constitutes the boundnry- 
liue on the north as far as 49° W. long., and washes it as 
fur north as 38° 40', where the line begins which separates 
Persia from Russia. This line commences on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea, at the mouth of the Astarah river, and 
runs along its course to its junction with the Kala Kushi: 
it then follows the course of this river to its source in the 
Massula Mountains. This range, which extends to the 
west of north, constitutes, as far as 39® N. lat., the boundary¬ 
line, which, farther north, passes to the Bala-rud river, and 
tlionce to the Aras river. The last-mentioned river separates 
Persia from Russia as far as the base of Mount Ararat, 
which is situated at the junction of the three empires of 
Russia, Turkey, and Persia. The western boundary line of 
Persia passes over the mountains of Kurdistan, which en¬ 
close the table-land of Iran on the west. North of 35®, 
the greater part of these mountain-ranges are subject to 
Turkey, the boundary-line between Turkey and Persia pass¬ 
ing between the lakes of Van and Urmia or Urumiyeh; 
but south of that parallel, the whole of the mountain-sys¬ 
tem is now included within the territories of Persia, which, 
south of 33® N. lat., extend to the banks of the Tigris and 
Shat el Arab. According to a rough estimate, the surface 
of Persia is half a million of square miles, or considerably 
muorw thaw, double the area of France. It includes the 


western half of the table-land of Iran, and also the low 
narrow tract which separates the table-land from the Cas¬ 
pian Sea, as well as a small portion of the low plain 
which lies to the west of the table-land on the banks of the 
Tigris. 

Surface and Sod. —The following description of this 
country begins at the north-eastern angle, between 62°and 
fil u E. long., where the continuity of the mouniuin-runge 
which constitutes the northern border of the table-land i s 
interrupted by a wide break. Through this break the 
Ileri-rud, or river of llcr.il, which rises within the table¬ 
land, finds its way to the wide plain of Turku uni, where it. 
is joined on the right by iho Thvjeu (Tedjeu) and Murghab. 
and on the left by the Mushed river. East of this break the 
mountain-range runs uninterrupted, though wit It unequal ele¬ 
vation, east ward to the great mountain-mass called the LI iudu 
Coosh. But west of the break, the mountains spread out into 
an elevated region, the general direction of which is south¬ 
east and north-west. In some places this mountain-region is 
200 miles wide; but. it grows much narrower between 5fi° and 
54® E. long., where it approaches the shores of the Caspian 
Sea. This mountain-region, w hich descends rapidly towards 
the plains of Turkistan, but with a less vapid descent towards 
the south, is called the mountains of Khurasan, and is tra¬ 
versed by numerous ridges of bills, which run to the north 
of north-west, on the northern edge of the region, but farther 
south, to the west of north-west, until the latter ridges de¬ 
cline to the west as they approach the Caspian Sea. The 
most elevated part of the region seems to bo nearly in the 
middle, where ttie \ lains on which the ridges are lni»cd are 
perhaps near 3500 feet high, while the plains south of tho 
mountain-region perhaps do not exceed 2000 feet in eleva¬ 
tion. The ridges themselves are of moderate height, and 
seldom rise more than 1000 feet above their base. Tl:c : y 
are only covered with snow for one or fwo monihs in tl.o 
year; and ibis circumstance, added to the want of rain and 
the general dryness of the atmosphere, renders them unfit, 
for maintaining perpetual streams of water. The ridges 
themselves are rocky, and frequently sleep, hut of incon¬ 
siderable width, so that the longitudinal valleys which are 
enclosed by them are frequently 20 miles in width,and some¬ 
times 100 miles long : Such is the long \alley which extends 
from Mu>hcd on the south-east to Shirwan on the north¬ 
west. The dcch\iiies of the ridges are destitute of wood, 
except on the north side of the mountain-region, called the 
Alak, where some trees occur, but they do not exhibit 
a vigorous growth. Though the rocky massvs are gene¬ 
rally without vegetation, some parts are covered with gras*., 
and afford pasture during a gloat pari of the year. Tin; sod 
of iho valleys, or rather plains, consists principally of g.avel 
washed down from the rocky eminences, or of clay, which, 
when it has no moiMuie, is as barren as the rock itself. Ni. 
kind of cultivation is possible without, careful irrigation ; but 
as water is scarce, only a very small portion of theses plains can 
be cultivated. The numerous rums of village-and towns in 
these plains show that a much greater portion of them was 
formerly under cultivation, and tins change is chiefly if noL 
entirely to be attributed to the co.itinual predatory inroads 
of the wandering Turkomans, who inhabit the nor.hern 
plains. The vallcx.s are as destitute of trees as the moun¬ 
tains, except a few poplars or chmars (Platanus onenioli-j, 
which rise above the huts of the peasants, or the fruit trees 
of the orchards, or perhaps a few other trees which have 
been planted on the margin of a waierco .rso. 

Where the mountain-ranges approach the Caspian Sea 
and turn to the west, between 5»i u and 55° K. long., they 
probably occupy less than sixty miles in width, and their 
most elevated summits are not much higher than those of 
the ridges farther east. But west of 55 u E. long., or west of 
the mountain-pass of Bostam, they incline gradually a little 
to the south, and proceed in that direction to 52° E. long., 
where they again gradually decline to the north of west, until 
they terminate on the banks of the river ScAd-rud. at ‘ho 
pass of Rudbar. This portion of the range, which has re¬ 
ceived the name of the Elburz Mountains, form* a segment 
of a circle, the concave side of which is turned to the Cas¬ 
pian Sea. Near the point where the change in the direction 
of the range takes place is Mount Demavend, which rises 
to the height of 14,600 feet: its declivities show many un¬ 
equivocal signs of its having once been an active volcano. 
That portion of the Elburz Mountains which lies east of 
Mount Dem&vcnd, though considerably higher than the 
mountains farther east, probably nowhere exceeds 7000 or 
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8000 feet in height above the sea-level: the snow disappears 
frotn its summits about the beginning of May. The moun¬ 
tainous portion of the range may occupy a width of about 
15 or 20 miles, but the lower hills which skirt it on the 
south and north increase its breadth to 50 or 60 miles. 
That part of the Elburz Mountains which lies west of Mount 
Demavend is much higher, several of the ridges being 
covered with snow even in the beginning of June. It con¬ 
sists of three elevated ranges, which, together with two 
valleys, cover a space about 30 miles wide, and on both 
sides are skirted by a belt of hills. Between the northern 
belt of hills and the shores of the Caspian Sea is a narrow 
strip of low land, called the Plain of Muzunderan and 
lib i lan. 

The tract of country which extends along the southern 
side of the Elburz Mountains, and between it and the 
de-sort in the interior of Iran, may vary between 20 and 30 
miles in width. In its eastern districts, where the adjacent 

mountains do not rise to a great height, it is ill provided with 
water, and resembles in soil and nearly every other particular 
the valleys of the mountuiu-region of Kliorasun; but west 
of 53°, in the vicinity of Moun* Dem&vcnd, where the moun¬ 
tains rise to a greater elevation, and are covered with snow 
more than half the year, numerous small rivers descend 
from them, and the vallejk through which they llow are well 
cultivated. A change in the fertility of the country how¬ 
ever occurs west of 51° E. lung., where the most sou them 
of the three ranges, composing the Elburz Mountains, 
does not rise so high as the two others which lie farther 
north; and being covered with snow only a few months in 
the year, it can only feed a small number of rivers. Irri¬ 
gation is consequently very limited, and an undulating, stony, 
barren plain generally occupies the tract between the moun¬ 
tains and the desert. But the two valleys, which are en¬ 
closed by the three chains, and drained by the two branches 
of the Shahrud, called the Shalirud of Talkun and the 
Shahrud of Alain lit, are very well watered, carefully culti¬ 
vated, and populous. Each of these valleys is about 30 
miles long, and they vary in width from two to three miles. 
By their union the Shahrud river is formed, which falls 
into the Sefid-rud above the pass of Uudbar; and the 
valley in which it Hows for about 30 miles is wide and 
fertile. The northern declivities of the mountains are with¬ 
out wood. 

The Elburz Mountains do not descend with a steep de¬ 
clivity towards the north, but are skirted by a hilly tract 
varying from twenty to thirty miles in width. The hills 
sink lower as they advance farther north and approach the 
shores of the Caspian Sea. The valleys between them are 
narrow; they may more properly he called ravines,scooped 
out l>y the torrents which descend from the range, and which, 
during the rains, run with inconceivable force. Up to a 
great elevation above the sea they are covered with thick 
woods of oak, beech, elm, walnut, and brushwood, with 
which cypresses, cedars, and box-trees arc intermingled. On 
the gentle declivities of these hills, especially those which 
arc some thousand feet above the sea-level, wheat and barley 
are cultivated to a considerable extent, and others serve as 
pasture-ground for cattle. Dairies are numerous, and well 
attended to. 

The narrow tract of level ground which surrounds the 
southern extremity of the Caspian Sea, and goes under the 
name of the Plain of Ghilau and Mazanderan, extends 
from the mouth of the river Gourgan, which fulls into 
the most south-eastern angle of the sea, to the mouth of the 
river Astarah. This tract considerably exceeds 300 miles in 
length; the width varies greatly, being much less to the 
west than to the east. West of 51“E. long, it is perhaps in 
no part more than four or five miles across, hut it widens 
considerably farther east: the greatest breudth occurs be¬ 
tween 52“ and 53° W. long., where it is 30 miles wide in 
the meridian of the towns of Amol and Balfrush. Farther 
e&at.it again grows narrower. This low tract is very little 
elevated above the level of the Caspian Sea, and as this 
sea, according to the latest measurement, is a hundred 
feet below the level of the Black Sea, it is evident that the 
plain of Ghilan and Mazanderan is below the sea-level. 
This circumstance must be considered one of the causes 
which give to this plain such an extraordinary climate, os is 
ft.-nd nowhere else without the torrid zone, though this 
region is more than 14 degrees from the tropic of Cancer.J 
The other causes which operate in producing this extraor¬ 
dinary phenomenon are the great expanse of water to the 


north, and the high range of mountains which enclose it on 
the south. Like the intertropical countries, this plain has 
a rainy and a dry season. Heavy gales commence in the 
month of September from the north and north-east, which 
drive the clouds against the mountain-wall of the Elburz, 
and the rain descends in torrents, accompanied by terrific 
thunder-storms. In a few hours large tracts of laud arc laid 
under water, and in the course of a few days all the small 
rivers which descend from the range inundate the adjacent 
country, and the roads are converted into almost impassible 
torrents. In the nlain the rain continues to the middle of 
January; but on the slopes of the mountains it is converted 
into snow about the beginning of November. The water in 
the rivers is thus quickly diminished in quantity, and as 
their courses are rapid, the country soon becomes dry ngipn. 
The quantity of snow which then falls in the higher parts is 
enormous. ' It is stated to rise in many places from ono to 
two fathoms, and to carry away houses and villages. The 
mountaineers leave their abodes and retire to the plain. The 
melting of ihe snow in February and March does not pro¬ 
duce inundations, owing to the short course of the rivers 
and the gentle slope of the hills. The spring, from March 
to May, is the most pleasant and healthy season. In sum¬ 
mer, though rains are less frequent, the air contains much 
moisture, and the plain is almost continually enveloped in 
vapour and fogs, which give rise to several kinds of fevers 
and oilier dangerous diseases. The heat in summer is fre¬ 
quently oppressive. It is observed that a hot southerly wind 
sometimes springs up during the winter season, which in¬ 
stantly changes the temperature in a most remarkable man¬ 
ner, and dries wood and other inflammable substances to 
such a degree as to render them liable to take lire from the 
slightest spark. It sometimes lasts only a quarter of an 
hour, but generally twenty-four hours, and is immediately 
followed by a gale from the north-east, which brings snow 
and rain. This southcily wind is called by the natives the 
Bagdad wind. It is difficult to explain how it acquires such 
a degree of heat and dryness, as it blows over a country 
covered with snow. 

Tliis extraordinary climate produces a luxuriance of vege¬ 
tation which is rarely met with even between the tropics, 
and is only exceeded by that of the coasts of Malabar and 
Chittagong, and of some islands of the Indian archipelago. 
The swampy tracts along the shores of the Caspian Sea are 
overgrown with saline plants and cancs, which are exten¬ 
sively employed in building and for domestic purposes. At 
a short distance from the shores begin the forests, which 
cover the whole plain, and extend to a considerable elevation 
up the slopes of the hills. These forests contain numerous 
small villages, surrounded by extensive orchards and plan¬ 
tations of mulberry-trees and rice-fields, rice being Ihe only 
grain which is cultivated. The vines frequently occupy large 
spaces, os well as the orchards, which produce figs, peaches, 
apricots, pears, apples, plums,and cherries; the pomegranate- 
tree grows wild. It is however to be observed that in the 
lower and western portion of the plain which constitutes 
the province of Ghilan, the sugar-cane and orange-trees, 
which abound in Mazanderan, do not succeed, and are 
only cultivated as ornamental plants; cotton also does not 
grow, and the fruits have an acid and harsh taste. The 
sugar-plantations in Mazanderan are very extensive, and 
cotton is one of the principal objects of cultivation ; in 
Ghilan the peasants are mostly occupied with the raising 
of silk and the cultivation of rice. The plain of Mazanderan 
is somewhat more elevated than that of Ghilan, aud the 
climate less humid, which evidently arises from the .smaller 
elevation of the Elburz mountains at the back of Mazan¬ 
deran than at the back of Ghilan, and the greater breadth 
of the plain. 

The western portion of the plain of Ghilan separates the 
Caspian Sea from the table-land of Azeftiijan, which con¬ 
stitutes the most northern portion of the great table-land of 
Iran, and lies between 36° and 40° N. lat. and between 44° 
and 49° E. long. A small portion of it, north of the river 
Aras, belongs to Russia. The general elevation of this 
table-land is 4500 feet above the sea-level, and perhaps no¬ 
where sinks lower, though in many parts it rises higher, 
and in some parts to 6000 feet. Along its eastern edge 
extends a mountain-range, which begins oft the banks of 
the Sefid-rud, opposite the termination of the Elburz 
Mountains at the pass of Rudbar, and extends nearly pa¬ 
rallel to the shores of the Caspian Sea inji north-west and 
northern direction to the hanks of the Aras, where it tfr- 
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minutes not far from that river on,the boundary-line betwcon 
Russia and Persia. This range, which is uninterrupted, is 
about 150 miles long, and about 20 miles wide. It is called 
the Massula Mountains. It rises from 6000 to 7000 feet 
above the sea-level, or about 2000 feet above the table-land. 
To the west of it, and at a di>tancc varying from 6 to 30 
miles from the Massula Mountains, is another and apparently 
higher range, which, even at the mountain-passes, exceeds 
8000 feet of elevation; and in Mount Sovellan (north of 
3b° N. lilt.) rises to about 12,t)fO feet: but this range is 
broken by the river Sefid-rud below Miana, and does not 
extend far north of Mount Sevellan. The table land of 
Azerbijnn is bounded on the west by the numerous ranges 
of the Kuidistau Mountains. The surface of the table¬ 
land hi general is hilly, but the bills do not rise into 
mountains, except between 36° 30' and 37° 30' N. iat., 
where several high ranges occur, as the mountains of Kiblcli 
and the Kalifau Koh, which perhaps rise to 2000 lect above 
their base. This tract seems to contain the highest portion 
of the table-land, and the ranges of bills form a connection 
between the Kurdistan Mountains and the Massula Moun¬ 
tains. The levels between these ranges are not in general 
expensive enough to be called plains, though m some parts 
they are several miles wide. But farther north, several of 
them from extensive plains, among which that surrounding 
the lake of Urumiveh is by far the largest. Though in 
several places traversed by narrow and low ranges of bills, 
which terminate at a small distance from the shores of the 
lake, the plain extends in general from 20 to 30 miles from it, 
and at Tabriz even 50 miles. From the hills and mountains 
which enclose the basin of the lake an immense number 
of perennial streams descend, and are much used for irri¬ 
gation. The rice fields aro* extensive, and produce rich 
crops: the meadows aro equally large, and horses, buIfa- 
lncs, cows, and sheep are abundant on the pasture-grounds. 
But the greatest wealth of this plain consists in its largo 
orchards, which yield nbundunce of peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, plums of all sorts, cherries, pears, apples, ami 
grapes. There arc also plantations of poplar and chinar. 
but the mountains and hills are generally devoid of wood 
In the other plains, which are much less in extent, and 
have not the advantage of abundant, water, the cultivation 
is limited, and they are chiellv used ns pasture grounds by 
the nomadic tribes. The climate of this table-land is cold 
in winter, but very temperate in summer. During several 
of the winter months it is covered with snow, and the cold is 
sometimes very intense, except on the plain around lake 
Urumiveh, where the winters seem not to differ much from 
those of Northern Italy. The royal family of Persia abandon 
the town of Teheran in summer, and retire to Sultaniyali, in 
the southern districts of the table-land. 

The mountains of Kurdistan occupy a broad belt of coun¬ 
try along the western edge of the table-land of Iran. Mount 
Ararat may bo considered as standing at the northern ex- 
tiemity of the mountains of Kurdistan. Its summit is 
17,310 feet above the sea level, and it is the highest moun¬ 
tain in western Asia, or to the west of the Hindu-Coosh. 
The plain which extends along its northern base, and which 
attains an elevation of about 5500 feet above the sea level, 
separates it from the mountains which enclose the Black Sea 
on the south and east. From its southern base mountains 
blanch oft* to the south and south-west, which cucloso the 
lake of Van, and extend considerably in width, so that near 
3s°N.lut., the whole country between the plains of Urumiyeh 
and the river Tigris is occunied by mountain-ridges and 
valleys, a .space extending about 180 miles from west to, 
cast. The ranges which enclose the lake of Van seem to 
be the most elevated part of the Kurdistan mountains, the 
summits of Supau Tagh, NinirudTagli, Argerosh Tagh, and 
Eidesh Tagh rising above the snow-line. The mountain 
region extends from the lake in a south-eastern direction, 
hut does not seem to decrease in width until it approaches 
36° N. hit., where it is probably not much more than 100 
miles wide. Farther south it grows still narrower, and south 
of 35° it is hardly more than 70 or 80 miles wide, a breadth 
which it preserves to its termination, which may be fixed in 
30° N. Iat., where the mountains of Farsistau begin. The 
last-mentioned range may be considered as the continuation 
of the mountains of Kurdistan. The northern portion of 
this extensive mountain region, and as far south as 35° 
N. Iat., is nominally subject to the Turkish emperor; but 
the nomadic tribes which inhabit it are independent under 


their hereditary chiefs, who frequently make predatory ex¬ 
cursions into the neighbouring countries. This portion/ 
with the exception of the road which leads from Tabriz, in 
Persia, to Van, and thence to Diavbvkr, 1ms seldom been vi¬ 
sited by European travellers. It seems that the whole is al¬ 
most entirely occupied by inountainii anges, and that the val¬ 
leys are narrow, but there are excellent pasture-grounds 
on the declivities of the mountains. Sonic summits appear to 
attain a great elevation, especially Mount Jawar, near 37* 
N. Iat., nearly in the centre of the region. That portion of 
the Kurdistan mountains which lies south of 3o° N. Iat., 
and is subject to Persia, has lately been visited by many of 
our conn In men. The central portion of this region consists 
of a succession of mountains and narrow vallcj but towards 
its eastern and western edges there aro wide valleys, or rather 
plains, a part of which is under cultivation, though the larger 
portion is generally used as pasture-ground. The mountains 
differ from those which surround the table-land of Iran, 
especially in their declivities being wooded with oak, w hich, 
near the base of iJk? mountains, grows to a large tree, but 
higher up is stunted. The plains and valleys of this region 
probably occupy one-third of the surface. Tin* ridge*, fre¬ 
quently four, live, or even six in number, run iu the direc¬ 
tion of the whole range, and are frequently united bv trans¬ 
verse ridges. But there are also several valleys which run 
across the ramies, as is evident from the courses ofthe rivers; 
for nearly all those ri\eis which join the Tigiis south of 30° 
N. Iat., and traverse tins mountain legion, do not vNe w.tlun 
lhe range, but to the east of it, oil the plains of the table¬ 
land of Iran, such as tin: Great /ah, the Diav.dah, and the 
Kcrkhah. Though fcvcral summits and lidgc* attain a 
great, elevation, being for nine or ten months covered with 
snow’, only two summits rise ah ao the snow line: one of 
them is situated on the most western ridge, called Kelur 
Koh, near 33° 15' N. hit., and iho other in the ridge, called 
Koh Muiignsht, near 31° 25' N. hit. 

That part of the great plain tiaxcrscd by the Euphrates 
and Tigris, which belongs to Persia, lies he! ween ike moun¬ 
tains of Kurdistan, and the thinks of the Tigiis and Shat el 
Arab. It is about 100 miles long, and, on an a\eiago, 30 
miles wide. r lhe lower portion of it, which lies along the 
great river, and comprehends nearly one half of the coun¬ 
try, is swampy and uninhabited, (.wing to the badness o!The 
air, and the difficulty of draining the ground. About fifteen 
miles from the banks of the liver, the country is consider¬ 
ably higher, but as the soil is composed partly of sand and 
partly of a hard clay, it cannot he cultivated, except along 
the banks of the rivers, and even them cultivation is very 
limited. The greater part of the country is a waste, which 
does not yield pasture, except for camels. This more ele¬ 
vated tract is called Chad, or Kanban. 

The country which lies east of the Kurdistan moun¬ 
tains, and between them and the Kuwoer, or Salt Dc-ert, 
belongs to the table-land of Iran, its general olcwitioii 
above the sea in tbesoutlieru districts exceeds 4000 feet, and 
rises in some parts to (J0U0 feet; 1ml north of Ispahan il 
sinks down to 2500 feet, and'in some places even lower. It 
is a plain traversed by numerous ridges of rocky lulls, which 
generally run from west to east, and sink gradually into the 
desert farther east. Few of these hills are more than louo 
feet above Hhoir base, and generally not half so much. The 
valleys are open and wide, in some parts exceeding ten or 
fifteen miles in width; they are also very long. Here too, ns 
in most places on the table-land of Iran, cultivation is li¬ 
mited for want, of water. As the eastern l idg j of the Kur¬ 
distan mountains does not rise high enough to be covered 
with snow for many months, the rivers winch descend from 
them aro scarcely provided with water during a great part 
of the year ; and the little that they furnish is absorbed in 
irrigation. The vallc\ s are consequently, for the most part, 
uncultivated, except in the vicinity of the villages, qnd those 
villages only occur at great distances from one another. 
It is however certain that a much greater portion of ideso 
valleys was formerly under cultivation, and that the de¬ 
crease of agriculture in these districts must he as-cribod to 
an oppressive government and the incursions of the nomadic 
tribes which are in possession of the mountains of Kur¬ 
distan. 

The mountain region of Farsistan and Kerman occupies 
the whole of Persia south of 30° N. Iat., from i lie mouth ofthe 
river Tab to Cape Jask (from 50° to E. long.), a distance 
uearly 500 miles in length, and nearly 200 miles in average 
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# width. On the south it is washed by the Persian Gulf, and 
on the north it borders on that part of the great desert 
which is called the desert of Kerman. Along the shores of 
the gulf is a low and sandy tract, varying in width from 20 
to 30 miles, the soil of which is impregnated with salt. It 
has a very hot dry climate, and produces nothing but dales. 
The natives call it Dushtistan ovGurmsir , that is, the warm 
region. No river falls into the Persian Gulf which is na¬ 
vigable, even for small boats, more than a few miles inland. 
It is asserted that the Gurmsir is slowly increasing in width 
by the retiring of the sea. At the back of this low tract the 
country rises in steep and bare rocks to the height of moun¬ 
tains, and constitutes an elevated region which extends more 
than 100 miles inland, where it stretches out inV plain tra¬ 
versed by low rocky ridges running east and west. About 
50 miles from the sea, the lowest part of the mountainous 
tract is about 2500 feet above the sea-level, but where it ap¬ 
proaches the plain it attains the height of 4000 feet. This 
mountainous region is called Sir hud (the cold country), in 
opposition to Gurmsir. In its northern districts, where it 
is connected with the mountains of Kurdistan, the rocky 
ridges, which traverse the surface longitudinally from west 
to east, rise to 7000 or 8000 feet, and in these parts they are 
partially wooded. But'south of 20° N. lat. they do not ap¬ 
pear to attain so great an dotation, rising probably only 
from 1000 to 2000 feet above their base, which in many 
places cannot uttain a great elevation above the sea, as the 
valleys enclosed by the ridges produce the date. The ridges, 
though generally of inconsiderable w idth, are numerous, and 
the valleys arc narrow, except towards the north, where they 
are from 15 to 20 miles across. The mountains are barren 
and destitute of vegetation, but the valleys are rich in fruits, 
and even grain, where they can he irrigated. The plain which 
extends along the northern side of the mountain region, 
and which is from fit) to 100 miles in width, lias a soil 
strongly impregnated with salt, and contains several smaller 
salt lakes,besides the large salt lake ofBakhtegan. It would 
form a portion of the great desert, if it were not divided 
from it by a nearly continuous series of oases, which stretch 
cast and west through it, between 29° and 30 w N. lat., and 
which are enclosed on the north and south by two low 
ridges of rocky hills. This narrow fertile tract, called the 
Nunnanshir , produces some grain, but it is particularly rich 
in several kinds of fruit, which attain great perfection. 

Having surveyed the countries which surround the Great 
Desert of Iran on the north, west, and south, we shall notice 
the desert itself, as far as it is included within the boundary 
of Persia. The desert has its greatest width on the eastern 
border of Persia. Between tho Nurmanshtr and the town 
of Herat it is more than 350 miles across. Pottinger says 
that from the mountains of BeloochUtan, which between 
00° and f»2° E. long, form an extensive mountain region 
which advances as far as 31° N. lat., a narrow though at 
intervals very lofty ridge branches ofF in a northern direc¬ 
tion, and extends, between 59° and G0° E. long., so far to 
the north that it seems to be united to the Khorasan 
Mountains to the westward of Herat. This ridgo divides 
the sandy desert of S&slan from the salt desert of Persia, 
and in or near it the town of Khubbec seems to be situated, 
which is said to be at an equal distance from the Nurman- 
sldr and the town of Herat. Farther west tne desert is 
not so wide, but near 55° E. long, it is probably still 250 
miles across. From 55 ,J E.long. it narrows more rapidly, so 
that at its western extremity, which occurs between 50° and 
49° E. long., south of the town of Casbin, it hardly exceeds 
30 or 40 miles in width. The desert is called by the Per¬ 
sians Kuweer. ‘ The nature of this desert,* says Fraser 
'varies in ditferent places. In some the surface is dry, and 
ovui produces a few of those plants which love a salt soil; in 
others we find a crackling crust of earth, covered only with a 
saline efflorescence. A considerable portion is marshy, and 
during winter the melting of the snow and the increase of 
the torrents occasion an accumulation of water in the low 
parts. »ln the hot mouths much of this is evaporated, and 
leaves behind a quantity of sail in the form of cakes upon a 
bed of mud. In certain spots sand predominates* either in 
the shape of heavy plains or wavelike hillocks, easily drifted 
by the wind, and sometimes so light and impalpable as to 
i*-eve extremely dangerous to travellers, who are not unfre- 
queutly buried in its heaps.* In several parts of this descut 
locks rise abruptly, though in general only to a moderate 
elevation. These rocks usually form short ridges, and 


serve only as a place of refuge for the robbers, with whom 
the desert is infested along the roads. In several places 
however the rocks extend over several square miles, and 
contain between them small plains or vulleys, in which 
water is found for the greater pari of the year, and which 
arc cultivable and inhabited. They thus constitute exten¬ 
sive oases. The largest of these oases form a series across 
the desert between Herat and Ispahan, extending from 
the first-mentioned town westward toTubbus, from Tubbus 
southward to Yczd, and from Yezd westward to Ispahan. 
The towns of Tubbus and Yezd are situated in the most ex¬ 
tensive of these oases. The smaller oases, which are tra¬ 
versed by the road that connects these towns, are generally 
20 or 30 miles distant from each other, and in some places 
the distance is still greater. 

Rivers and Lakes.— The table-land of Iran, together with 
the mountain regions which surround it on the north and 
south, is very sparingly watered. The southern mountain- 
ranges are too bare and also too low to attract sufficient 
moisture to form perennial streams, except in a few 
places. The northern mountains give rise to a much greater 
number of watercourses; hut as soon as they enter the 
plain, and sometimes before, the small volume of water 
which they bring down during the greater pari of the year 
is absorbed iu irrigation, and only a few of these streams reach 
the desert, where they are lost in the dry and thirsty soil 
Only those parts of Persia which are included in the plains 
of Ghilan and Mazandernn, in the table-land of Azerbijan, 
and in the mountains of Kurdistan, are well watered. The 
rivers of Ghilan and Mazaudcran have a short course, but 
they arc usually navigable for some miles from their mouth, 
where the woods on their hanks do not form an impediment. 
The most considerable river in the tabled and of Azerbijan 
is the Sclid-rud (or White River), which is also known and 
marked on our maps by the Turkish name of Kizil Uzan 
or Ozien. It rises within the mountains of Kurdistan, south 
of 3f»° N. lat., and traverses the most mountainous portion 
of the table-land of Azerbijan; it runs by a very circuitous 
course, first east-north-east for about 100 miles, and then 
about the same distance northward; when near 37° 30' N.hit., 
it breaks through the western chain of the mountains of Mas- 
sula, and turns to the south-east, in which direction it flows 
upwards of 80 miles, draining the valley between the two 
ranges of the Massula mountains. Wlion it approaches 
the western extremity of the Elburz range, it is joined from 
the east by the river Shalirud, which drains the valleys in 
the western portion of the Elburz mountains, and runs 
about 100 miles. Aflcr its junction with this river, the 
Sefid-rud llows for about 30 miles in the narrow valley which 
separates the Elburz mountains from the eastern Massula 
range, and enters the plain of Ghilan, through which it (lows 
into the Caspian Sea. The whole course of the Sefifl-rud 
may he about 350 miles. On the table-land of Azerbijan 
the"bed is generally many hundred feet, and sometimes a 
thousand feet, below the adjacent country. Thus it cannot 
be used for irrigation, and though the banks arc less elevated 
above the pass of Rudbar, still the waters can nowhere be 
used to fertilise the country. In the plain of Ghilan the cur¬ 
rent is not rapid, but the river is not navigated, there being 
no p.ace of any importance on its banks, which are very low 
and swampy. Two rivers, each running about 100 miles, 
fall into the lake of Urumiyeh, the Aji, which runs some 
distance north of Tabriz, and the Iaghutu, which falls into 
the lake not far from tlio most south-eastern angle. Both 
arc extensively used to irrigate the valleys through which 
they flow, and also tho plain of Urumiyeh. Tne rivers 
which drain the mountains of Kurdistan and its numerous 
valleys are not navigable within the mountains, as their 
course is frequently broken by rapids and cataracts; and 
where they enter the plain, they are not navigated, tho ad¬ 
jacent country being nearly uninhabited. Three of these 
rivers run between 200and 400 miles: the Di&y&lah, which 
joins the Tigris below Bagdad; the Kerkhah, which falls 
into the Shat el Arab a few miles below Kornah; and tho 
Karoon or Kuran, which joins the same river at the point 
near its mouth where it begins to divide into numerous 
branches. 

As a great part of the soil of Persia is impregnated with 
salt, the few lakes which occur are salt also, except in 
Ghilan and Mazanderan, where there are several small 
lakes of fresh water. The most considerable of the lakes 
, of Persia is that of Urumiyeh or Shahee (called Spauta 
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by Strabo), which is more than 80 miles long, and about 
a third of that distance in extreme breadth. The greatest 
depth of the water is four luthoms, and the average 
depth about tvfb fathoms; but the shores shelve so gra¬ 
dually, that this depth is rarely attained within two miles 
of the land. The water is much suiter than that of the 
ocean. It is stated that*its specific gravity is 1*16.1, 
while that of the Atlantic near the equator is 1*088, and 
that of the Baltic only 1*040. A vessel of 100 tons burden, 
when loaded, is said not to draw more than from 3 to 4 feet. 
A gale of wind raises the waves only a few feet, and as soon 
as the storm has passed, they subsido in a few minutes. 
It contains no fish, but the smaller classes of zoophytes are 
found in considerable quantity. The lako receives a great 
number of rivers, some of which are considerable, as the Aji 
and lagh&tu, but it has no outlet. The mountain region of 
Farsistan contains the salt lake formerly called Buklitegan, 
but now Deryfi-i-Niriz. or the Lako of Ntrtz. This lake lias 
no outlet, and the country on its shores is without vegetation 
and uninhabited. [Bakhtegan.] 

Climate. —The climate of the plain of Ghilnn and Ma- 
zunderan has already been described. That of thcGurtnsir, 
or the low and sandy tract along the Persian Gulf,• is distin¬ 
guished by its great heat and dryness, and is therefore the 
country most suitable to the growth of date-trees, which only 
hear eatable fruit where these two circumstances concur. 
It is extremely unhealthy during the sumnitr heat, and 
is then almost entirely abandoned by the inhabitants, who 
retire to the adjacent mountains. In the interior of the 
table land the climate is very hot in summer, but cold in 
winter. In summer however the air is dry and the sky 
cloudless. In winter it is not so dry, and a good deal of 
snow falls, not however sufficient to render the dry and sandy 
soil fit. for maintaining constant vegetation. The quantity 
of snow which falls on and near the mountain regions ap¬ 
pears to be much greater than that which falls in the 
centre of the table-land; and this probably is one of the 
principal reasons why the funner exhibit a considerable de¬ 
gree of fertility, especially where the vegetation can he sup¬ 
ported by irrigation; while the central part of the table¬ 
land is a desert, and the oases within this desert are more 
lit for plantations of fruit-trees than for the cultivation of 
grain. Fraser observes that about the end of November 
lie found the whole plain surrounding Teheran, which is 
near the most northern edge of the table-land and not 
far from the foot of the Elburz range, covered with snow; 
and at the arrival of Moricr at Teheran, about the middle 
of March, there was still ice. The month of April is 
cold, and northern winds then prevail. As these winds 
come from the mountains, which are then entirely covered 
with snow, they are very cold. The mild weather does not 
commence before the end of April,Avlieu the transition from 
cold to heat is very rapid. In this season the thermometer 
at sunrise stands between Cl° and f»4°, but at noon it rises 
to 7 j°, and in the afternoon a very hot south-eastern wind 
generally blows, which renders the heat in the streets nearly 
insupportable. On the lfiih of April the thermometer rose 
to 8‘2 U . The climate of Teheran during the summer is sub¬ 
ject to sudden though not great changes, which may pro¬ 
bably be ascribed to the vicinity of the mountains. The 
(limute is much more regular and constant in the other 
mountain-regions. 

Productions .—Agriculture is well understood and care¬ 
fully attended to, as is evident Lorn the means of iirigaiion 
employed, and especially the subtei raucous aqueducts. 
But extensive tracts, which were formerly under cultivation, 
are now a desert, or serve only as pasture-ground, owing to 
the predatory incursions of the neighbouring wandering 
tribes. In other tracts, which are cultivable, grain is not 
raised, but they are kept in their natural state as pasture- 
ground, for the Iliyats, or wandering tribes' who live within 
the boundaries of the empire. * I 

Ilice, wheat, and barley ure the most usual crops, but 
there are also millet ( Hofcus sorghum), maize, tel, or 
sesmnum, dal, a species of vetch, and several kinds of beans 
and peas; cotton, indigo, sugar, tobacco, und madder are 
raised in many places, but especially in Mazandcran. The 
fruit-trees are managed with great care and skill, and many 
places are distinguished by their excellent fruit, which fur¬ 
nishes a considerable article of internal trade. The date 
ripens only in the Gurmsir and some of the lower valleys \ 
in the mountains of Kerman ; but other fruits grow inmost ' 
places, and more especially in the oases in the middle of i 


the desert. These fruits are apricots, peaches, nectarines, 
plums, apples, pears, quinces, figs, pomegranates, mulber¬ 
ries, currants, cherries, almonds, walnuts, and pistachio- • 
nuts. The vine plantations are very extensive, though wine 
is made only in a few places by the Christians. The me¬ 
lons of Persia are distinguished by their size and flavour. 
The chief culinary vegetables are turnips, carrots, cabbages, 
lettuces, cauli(lowers, radishes, celery, onions, garlic, pars¬ 
ley, and cucumbers. Forest-trees do not occur, except on 
the northern declivity of the Elburz mountains. The oak, 
which covers large tracts of the mountains of Kurdistan, 
does not grow to the size of a timber-tree. One of the most 
remarkable vegetable productions of Persia is the plant fiotu 
which nssafentida is obtained. The poppies which produce 
opium are cultivated all over the table land, and in many 
places saffron also is cultivated. 

The domestic animals of Persia are camels, horses, asses, 
mules, black cattle, buffaloes, sheep, and goats. There are 
three sorts of camels in Persia ; those with one hump, those 
with two, and a third produced by the union of these varie¬ 
ties ; the last are preferred oil account of their strength, do¬ 
cility, and patience. They carry from 700 to 1100 lbs. En¬ 
glish. The Persian horses are noted for their beauty, 
strength, and speed, especially those of the Turkoman ti ibes. 
The l ace has been much improved by crossing with Arabian 
li >rses. It is hardly possible to conceive what journeys they 
are able to perform. The finest horses will fetch from 300/. 
to 400 /. Even the common horses are good and strong, 
and a kind of pony, called yahoos, is much esteemed for 
strength and endurance. Asses are numerous, and some of 
them of superior size and description. Mules are used 
for the transport of goods more than any other animals; 
they are very strong, and usually carry about three cwt. 
The black cattle of the plain of Mnzandcran are distin¬ 
guished by size and beauty, and they have the Indian 
hump. Sheep are very numerous in all the parts pos¬ 
sessed by the nomadic tribes: they are principally of the 
lat-tailed kind. 

Though Persia, owing to the want of forests and the 
barrenness of the soil, is not largely stocked with wild 
animals, there is a great variety in the different parts. 
The lion is found on the plains along the Tigris, in Farsis- 
tan, and some other places. [Lion] Leopards, clietahs 
or hunting leopards, tiger-cats, lynxes, and hears, are more 
numerous. Ihcenas, wolves, jackals, and foxes abound. 
Antelopes are numerous, and several sorts of deer are found. 
The wild ass (onager), called by the natives gour-khur , is 
not often met with, but it is found over all the plains and 
rocky recesses of the country, particularly in the deserts of 
Khorusan and the extensive valleys of Farsistan and Irak 
Ajcmi. Wild boars, porcupines, and hares arc common. 
Among the most remarkable wild animals are the argali , 
or mountain-sheep, and the boos or fazun . or mountain- 
goat. Birds are numerous only in a few places. Phea¬ 
sants inhabit the plain which surrounds the south-eastern 
corner of the Caspian Sea; and bustards, partridges, desert- 
partridges, herons, wild ducks, and pelicans occur in many 
places. Blackbirds, thrushes, and nightingales are fre¬ 
quently heard in (lie underwood of the plains of Ghilau and 
Mazandcran, and in the thickets of roses which cm hellish 
every garden. Fish abounds only in the Persian Gulf 
and the Caspian Sea'. Sturgeons and sterlets in great num¬ 
bers ascend the small rivers which fall into the Caspian Sea, 
though not in such shoals as in the Volga. As the Persians 
themselves are not fond of fish, they have permitted the 
Russian fishermen to establish themselves net the mouths 
of these rivers, where they prepare caviar and isinglass, but 
the body of the fish is thrown away. Locusts frequently 
lay waste extensive tracts of country. Bees are common in 
many places, and much honey is collected. The silkworm 
furnishes the principal article of commerce m the plains of 
Ghtlan and Mazandcran, but it is also reared in several 
other places. 

Iron is abundant in many places, but it is not much 
worked. Lead mines are worked in some districts on the 
table-land of Azerbijan, and in Farsistan and Kerman.. 
Copper has beem discovered in Azerbijan and oilier | laces. 
Antimony is also found, but it is little used. Rock salt is 
plentiful, and great tracts of tbe plain are co\ered with 
salt incrustations. Several kinds of bitumen aie met with 
in some places, among which is naphtha and the celebrated 
mum or mummy, which is only collected in Farsistan, in 
the vicinity of the town of Darub or Darabgherd. 
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Inhabitant *.—The population of Persia is differently es- I 
timated. Some think that it hardly exceeds seven millions, j 
but others increase it to fifteen millions. It consists of a 
great number of nations, who speak different languages; 
but all of them belong to the Caucasian race. Many of 
these nations still adhere to a wandering life; it is even said 
that one-fourth of the population consists of nomadic com¬ 
munities, who form almost a distinct class from the nature 
of their habits and their modes of gaining a livelihood. 
That portion of the population which has fixed abod s 
consists of Persians and Pursues, of Armenians and Ara¬ 
bians. 

The Persians, who are distinguished among the nations 
of Western Asia by the politeness of their manners and the 
deg ice of scientific knowledge which they have acquired, 
consiitute the hulk of tho population, and are merchants,, 
agriculturists, and manufacturers. The number of the 
Parsecs is small; and they appear to be numerous only in 
the oasis of Wzd. Their language differs considerably from 
that of the Persians; they are not Mohammedans, but 
adhere to the religion of Zoroaster, as it is contained in the 
Zend A vesta, ami adore fire a the symbol of the divinity. 
They are distinguished by the purity of their life and their 
honesty in all transactions, and occupy themselves mostly 
with agriculture and the raising of fruits. Many of these 
lire worshippers, when persecuted by the Mohammedans 
after the coi.quest of their country by the Caliph Omar (a. i>. 
042), left their homes and emigrated to India,where numerous 
communities still exist at Smut and Bombay. In India 
they a.e merchants, and highly esteemed for their honesty. 
The Armenians live in all the great towns, where they are 
merchants: they also cultivate the ground, and are particu¬ 
larly numerous in the western districts of the table land 
Of Azerbijan, where they exclusively occupy whole villages, 
and have obtained the esteem of the Mohammedans by their 
industry in agricultural pursuits. Arabians form the bulk 
of the population in Dushtistan or Gurmsir, where limy 
•gain their livelihood as fishermen, seamen, planters of date- 
trees and merchants. 

The wandering tribes of Persia are comprehended under 
the general term of Iliyats or 1 tat. and are found in every 
pari of Persia ; but many of them have become inhabitants of 
cities and villages. These tribes are accordingly divided 
•into Shehr-nishin, or dwellers in cities, and Sahra-?iishin 9 
or dwellers in the field. A considerable number of them 
adhere to their original mode of life, and live all the year 
round in tents, in the winter keeping to the plains, and in 
summer seeking the pasture of the mountains. The wealth 
of the Sahra-nishin consists in cattle. They breed camels 
and hor&cs for sale, and their sheep yield milk, which is 
made into Vaughan (liquid butter), and sold throughout the 
country. Their peculiar privileges consist in liberty to 
range over districts from which no one can exclude them. 
In the summer they ascend to high mountain-plains and 
the declivities of the mountain-ranges, where they find 
abundant pasture, which is called ydilttck , and in the win¬ 
ter they keep to their kishldck , or tracts which enjoy a 
•warmer climate. They pay a tax to government, which is 
^collected by their own chiefs, aud are obliged to furnish a 
•certain number of soldiers to servo on foot and on horse¬ 
back, for which service however the individuals are paid. 
They are ditlicult to discipline, owing to their dan-like 
propensities. They feed principally on the produce of their 
•Iloeks, and eat sour milk, cheese, dough, or butter-milk, 
and much raughau. Some of these tribes have the almost 
exclusive possession of large tracts of country, and consist 
of a great number of individuals. The most numerous are 
the Lurs, who inhabit that portion of the mountains of Kur¬ 
distan which lies south of 34° N. lat., and comprehends the 
province of Luristan, together with the mountainous part 
of Khuzistan. They are subdivided into two great tribes: 
•the Proper Lurs occupy the country called Luri Kuchuk, 
wrhich is situated between the Kerkhah on the west, and 
the pezful, a tributary of the Kuran, on the east. They 
consist of 58,000 families. To the east of the Dezful aro 
the Bakhliyaris, whose country is called Luri Buzurg, aud 
extends over the mountains of Khuzistan. They consist of 
128,000 families. A small number of these tribes are Shehr- 

hm, but their country contains towns and villages in¬ 
habited by persons who do not belong to these tribes. Tho 
language of the Lurs differs slightly from that of the Kurds 
in the province of Kermanshah, and a person conversant 
with one dialect can perfectly understand the other. Major J 


Rawlinson is inclined to regard both dialects as derived 
from the old Farsi, the Farsi Kadim, as it is called. The 
mountains west of the river Kerkhah are in possession of 
some Kurdish tribes, among which the Gurun, Mikri, and 
Rewendi are the most numerous: the two last-mentioned 
tribes contain about 12,000 families each. Many of them, 
especially the Mikri, have almost entirely abandoned their 
wandering habits, and cultivate the ground. 

The Kurds are also in possession of a large tract of fhe 
mountain-region of Khorasan, on the northern border of the 
table land of Iran. They do not originally belong to that 
country, but, according to Morier, were transplanted thither 
by Shah Ismael, to protect the neighbouring countries 
against the predatory incursions of the Turkomans, who 
inhabit the desert plains of Turkistan, and who frequently 
entered Iran by the large break which occurs in tllis part 
of the mountain-range. Only 4000 families were originally 
settled there, but they have increased to more than 60,000. 
They effectually protect the frontier, but have themselves 
become robbers, and frequently lay waste the neighbouring 
valleys and plains, ana raise the standard of rebellion 
against tbe sovereign of Persia. They are governed by five 
chiefs, of whom the khan of Kubushati is the most power- 
| ful. He has from 26,000 to 30,000 families under him, nf 
which number two-thirds are Sahr4-nishin. They have 
preserved their language, which also resembles the old 
Farsi, but have adopted the dress of the Persians. To tho 
south-east of these Kurds, between the towns of Mushed 
and Herat, there is a tribe of Arabs, which was transported 
to this country from Nejd by Shah Ismael, for the same 
purpose. They originally consisted of from 2000 to 3000 
tents, but have increased to about 6000 tents. They rctuiu 
their pastoral habits, and are almost all Salirk nisbiu, or 
dwellers in tire field. They are of the Sunni sect, and 
partly preserve their language, though they have changed 
their national costume. 

Besides these tribes, which almost exclusively occupy 
large tracts of country, there arc others which are dispersed 
over other parts, but constitute only a small portion of tho 
population. They are all of Turkish origin, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Lak, or Lek, who are considered Persians, and 
are dispersed throughout the country, but their principal seat s 
are about Cazvin, and in the provinces of Farsaiul Muzau- 
deran. Their total numbers aro reckoned at about 20,600 
houses, and they live partly in cities and partly in the plain. 
Among the Turkish tribes the most remarkable is that of 
the Kujar, to which the present sovereign family belongs. 
It came from Turkistan to Persia under Oguz Khan, grand¬ 
son of Gengis, and settled near Cazvin and Erivan. It is a 
small tribe, not containing altogether more than 4000 houses. 
All the members of the tribe are now Shehr-nishin, or 
dwellers in cities. The Afshars, from which tribe the famous 
Nadir Shah sprung, number altogether about 20,000 houses, 
and are dispersed over Irak Ajcmi and Khorasan. They 
principally reside in towns. The most numerous of the 
Turkish tribes are the Shekagi and the Shah-seven, wIiom; 
principal seats are in Azerbijan. The first-mentioned tribe 
consists of about 60,000 houses, and from it the greatest 
number of the Persian foot-soldiers are drawn. The Shah- 
seven are calculated at 20,000 families, and make also 
excellent soldiers. They live mostly in tents, and speak 
Turkish. 

Political Divisions , Provinces , and Towns .—Persia is 
divided into several governments, whose limits however a re 
frequently changed, and accordingly geographers preserve 
the antient division into provinces, though in this respect 
also some changes have been introduced. The provinces 
are at present twelve in number. Seven lie along the wcstci u 
boundary-line: Azerbijan, Kurdistan, Lu list an, and Kliuzis- 
tan, along the border of the Turkish empire; aud Farsislnn, 
Luristun, and Kerman, along the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
The interior of Persia is occupied by the two large provinces 
of Irak Ajemi and Khorasan ; and along the shores of the 
Caspian Sea extend the provinces of Ghilan, Mazanderan, 
and Astrabud. 

1. Azerbijan. [Azerbijan.] 

2. Kurdistan comprehends the mountain region of tho 
Kurdistan range between 36° and 34° N. lat., about the 
sou ices % of the livers Seftd-rud,Diyalah, and Kerkhah; it is 
separated from the Pashaliltfof Bagdad on the north, by 
the eastern range of the Kurdistan Mountains, called tho 
Shahu Mountains, ond farther south chiefly by the course 
of the river Shirwan, a branch of the Diyalah, It is mainly 
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separated from Luristan by the river Kerkhali. It is divided 
into two parts; the north-eastern part, called Ardelan, is 
subject to a Kurdish chief, and the south-western, called Ker- 
manshah, principally belongs to Persia. The first part, com¬ 
prehending the country surrounding the upper branches of 
the Sefid rud, which is about one-third of the province, con¬ 
sists of a succession of well-wooded mountains and narrow 
valleys, and has excellent pasture-grounds. It contains 
Sehnah, the residence of the Kurdish chief, who lives in a 
sumptuous palace, built on a small hill in the middle of the 
town. It contains, according to Rich, between 4000 and 
-5000 families, among which *200 are Jews, and 50 Chaldaean 
Christians of the Catholic communion. Kermanshah also is 
principally mountainous, but there are fine wide gpen val¬ 
leys along the rivers Shirwan and Kerkhah, and pretty ex¬ 
tensive plains near the outer edges of the mountain region: 
both the vallcvs and plains are generally well cultivated. 
Kermanshah, the capital, a nourishing town, is situated in 
tiie southern extremity of a lino plain, through the centre 
of which runs the Karasu, an affluent of the Kerkhah. It 
contains about 12,000 houses, and has many public- buildings. 
It carries on a considerable commerce, being on the great 
caravan road which passes across the mountains between 
Bagdad nod Hamadan, Ispahan, and Teheran. This road 
seems always to have been a great thoroughfare, and ruins of 
great antiquity occur along it. About six miles from Ker- 
uianshah, on the face of the mountains which enclose the 
plain on the north, are excavations and sculptures of great 
extent, called Takt-i-Bostan. Where this range of moun¬ 
tains terminates on the east, on the banks of the river Kerk¬ 
hah, are the sculptures of lie.'ittoon. [Bksittoon.J About 
30 mdcs farther east, also near the road, there are exten¬ 
sive ruins, among which those of a temple of Artemis are 
the best preserved. They occur near a village called 
Kengawar, which* is about 30 miles west-south-west of 11a- 
madan. [Kchatana.] 

3. Luristan, which lies between the Kerkhah and the 
Dizful, an affluent of the Kuran, is entirely occupied hy 
mountains and narrow valleys, except, some plains of mo¬ 
derate extent near the outer ridges of the mountain region. 
These plains alone are under cultivation, the remainder 
serving only as pasture ground to the different tribes of 
Lurs who inhabit it. In the centre of the mountains is an 
extensive tract, 70 or 80 miles in length, in which no human 
dwelling is met with, and which is traverstul in its length 
by the road leading from Dizful in the province of Khuzis- 
tan to Khorram-abad. There is no town in this province, 
except Khorram-abad, which stands in a fertile and tolera¬ 
bly extensive plain at the northern extremity of the moun¬ 
tain desert. The town contains about 1000 houses, and is 
built on the south-western face of a steep rock, on which a 
strong fortress and palace are erected. 

4. Khuzistan comprehends the southern part of the moun¬ 
tains of Kurdistan and that part of the plain of the Tigris 
which belongs to Persia. It is therefore naturally divided 
into two portions. The plain, which is in possession of some 
Arab tribes, contains* good pasturage in the northern and 
western districts, and here'the wandering Bcduitis pitch 
their tents. But the southern and eastern portion of it is 
a sandy desert, occasionally intersected hy extensive mo¬ 
rasses, and only cultivated in some places on the banks of the 
rivers, where l'ice and some wheat and barley are raised. 
There are also a few plantations of date-trees. In this part 
of the plain is the town of Dorak, or more properly Felahi,on 
the banks of two of the branches of the rive/ Jcrahi: it is a 
large place, the walls of which are two miles in circumference; 
hut notwithstanding this, the houses are few, as the majority 
of the people live in the suburbs under the shade of the 
date-trees. This town is celebrated for its manufacture 
of Arabian cloaks, which are exported to all parts of 
Persia and Arabia. Endian, which is situated near the most 
southern extremity of the province, on both banks of the 
Tab, has some trade with Bftsra, or Bassora, and from 4000 
to 5000 inhabitants. 

The mountainous part of the country contains several 
plains and valleys of great extent, which are fertile, but 
only partially cultivated, among which the valley of Ram 
Hormuz, which is 40 miles long and from six to eight miles, 
wide, is distinguished by its soil and picturesque beauty. 
Between the higher ranges of the mountains and the level 
plain runs a hilly tract several miles wide, which contains 
a large portion of cultivable land, though at present only 
the borders of the rivers are under cultivation. It is how- 
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ever the most fertile portion of the province. Tho high 
mountain-ranges in the eastern districts of the proviifco 
are in possession of Lurisdi tribes, which have almost entirely 
settled in villages, and cultivate tho ground. Tobacco is 
extensively grown and exported. The present capital of tho 
province is Dizful, on the river of the same name, a con¬ 
siderable place, with 20,000 inhabitants, ami a lino bridge 
over the l iver. About 10 miles south-west of this town are 
immense heaps of ruins, on both sides of tho river Kerkhah, 
which mark tho site of Susa. [Susa.] 

The second town of the province, and formerly the capital, 
is Shuster, which stands imi Air from the high mountain- 
ranges on the river Kuran. The houses are good, being 
principally built of stone, but the streets are narrow and 
dirty. There is a considerable manufacture of woollen 
stulis, which are exported to Bassora in return for the Indian 
commodities brought from thence. It has lately suffered 
much from the plague; but the population still amounts to 
15,000. Tho town is supplied with water by extensive hy¬ 
draulic works. The mountains east of Shuster are traversed 
by roads leading to link Ajemi and Farsistan; and though 
they are now little frequented, the extensive ruins w hich 
exist in the vallcvs and plains along these lines of road show 
that largo towns were once situated on them. They have 
not however been visited by Europeans, being situated in 
a country which oilers few attract ions and is in possession 
of tribes which pay little obedience to the king of Persia. 
According to the information which Major Rawliuson has 
collected from the natives, there are extensive ruins in tho 
plain of Mai Amir and others near Gilgird. lie thinks lliut 
those in the plum are the ruins of the town of Eidij, and 
that the others belong to the Susan of the Scriptures. There 
are also sculptures near Gilgird, which are like those of Be- 
sittoon. These ruins are the most non hern of the numer¬ 
ous remains of untient magnificent buildings which are dis¬ 
persed over the mountain region of Farsistan as far as the 
town of Darabgherd on the borders of the province of Ker¬ 
man, and which evidently show that this part of Persia was 
once the seat of a rich and powerful monarchy. 

5. Farsistan, or Furs, the aulicnt Per*is, comprehends 
nearly one-half of the DuditUlau, a low, hot, sandy vrrip 
which extend* along the shores of the Persian Gulf, the 
northern portion of the mountain-region of Fur.Mstau and 
Kerman, and the hilly plain which extend- north eastward 
to the lake of Bakhtegau and the Great Desert. The 
mountain-ranges, which in this part separate the tableland 
of Iran from the Persian Gulf, are hardly more than 30 or 
40 miles wide, but exceedingly steep towards the 4»eu. They 
consist of three or four rocky ridges, which can only be 
crossed by narrow roads over rugged mountain-pusses. Tho 
most frequented road leads from the harbour of Hushirc to 
the towns of Kuzerun and Shiras. It passes to Kazeruu 
over four ridges through the kotuls (mountain-pusses), 
Mulloo, Kheseuht, Komaredge, and Tag-i-Turkan. Belwt on 
Kazeruu and Shiras the kotuls Dokhter and Pirazun are 
tube traversed; for though Kazeruu is situated on the 
table-land, there are several ridges on it which rise to a 
considerable elevation, especially in the northern districts. 
The less mountainous portion of the table-land, which lies 
farther south, contains several salt lakes. Though there are 
many well-cultivated districts in this province, a great por¬ 
tion of it is nearly desert, especially towards the north. The 
southern part of the coast, east of Ras (Cape) Berdistan, is 
occupied by Arabs, who acknowledge tho authority of the 
iman of Muscat; and in the northern dLaiets there uro 
some tribes of Kurds. In that part of tlie coast which is 
subject to the iman are the town and harbour of Cou- 
goon, near Cape Berdistan. The town is staged to have 
6000 inhabitants, uud some trade is carried on with Bassora, 
Muscat, and the different towns on the Persian and Arabian 
coasts. Near it is an excellent roadstead, where a frigate 
may lie at anchor in safety. The principal commercial place 
is Bushire, or Aboushehr. [Aboushehr.] The principal 
towns in the interior, from west to east, are Behabmi, Ka- 
zerun, Shiras, Firoze-abad, and Darabgherd. Behaban, near 
the boundary-lino of Khuzistan, is situated on a very moun¬ 
tainous tract, but in an extensive and highly-cultivated 
plain: it is about three miles in circumference, and contains 
nearly 10,000 inhabitants. The mountains between this 
place and Shiras are nearly uninhabited. Kazerun, in a 
valley 30 miles long and seven or eight wide, was once a 
considerable place, but lias been depopulated by civil wars. 
In 1809 it contained 3000 or 4000 inhabitants. Shiras, 
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the capital of the province, and for some time the residence 
(A-the kings of Persia, stands in a fertile plain, surrounded 
by extensive gardens. It is six miles in circumference, but 
u great putt of the area is covered with ruins. The houses 
are generally small, and the streets narrow and filthy. None 
of the edifices are remarkable for antiquity or beauty, except 
the great Bazar, or Bazar-i-Wukell, which is a magnificent 
Arcade nearly half a mile long and perhaps forty feet wide. 
It is constructed of yellow burnt brick and arched at the 
top, with numerous skylights, which, with the doors and 
windows, always admit sufficient light and air, whilst the 
sun and rain ure completely excluded. It affords accommo¬ 
dation to several hundred shopkeepers. This town carries 
on a considerable trade with Yczd, Ispahan, and Bushirc. 
Through Bushire it receives goods brought from India and 
Kuropc, which it exports to Yczd and Ispahan, receiving in 
return the manufactures of those two cities. The popula¬ 
tion is variously stated at 40,000 and (30,000. This place con¬ 
tains several manufactures of cotton, glass, iron, and gun¬ 
powder. The swords are made of steel brought from India, 
Horn the town of Lahore, and much prized, though less so 
than those of Khorasati and Kerman. The glass-houses arc 
very extensive, and the manufactures are exported to all 
parts of Persia. The wine, made by the Armenians who 
are settled in this town, is thought to be equal to any in 
Asia. Shiras is also famous tor its roses and the rose oil 
which is obtained from them. Near the city are the tombs of 
the Persian poets Sadi and Hafiz. Firoze-abad, a town situ¬ 
ated in u fertile plaiu, contains about 4000 or 5000 inhabit¬ 
ants. Darabgberd, a town containing from 15,000 to ‘20,000 
inhabitants, is surrounded with groves of orange and lemon 
trees, and the juice of their fruit constitutes a considerable 
article of export to other parts of Persia. The tobacco cul¬ 
tivated here and at several other places in the neighbourhood 
is the best in Persia, and perhaps in the world. It is sent 
to distant places. North of this place is the pass of Ursin- 
jan, which leads to Robat in Kerman, and runs for two miles 
between perpendicular mountains. 

In no part of Persia is the number of ruins so great as in 
Farsistan. The most remarkable are those of Perscpolis 
[Pkuskpoms], which are situated north-east of Shiras, at a 
small place culled Istekhar or Istukhr. The ruins of the an- 
tient town of Shupur ore situated norlli-west of Kazerun, 
where they cover an area six miles in circumference, amidst 
rocks and precipices, many of which .are decorated with sculp¬ 
tures similar to those near Perscpolis. A statue from 15 to 20 
feet high, now mutilated, is found in an immense cavern at 
Shupur. At Mourghub, 40 miles north-north-east of Istukhr, 
are oilier extensive ruins, resembling those of Perscpolis, 
among which a building, called by' the natives Musjed-i- 
Madre Solyman, is remarkable. It is considered by some 
poisons to be the tomb of Cyrus the Great. [Pasaugad/K,] 
Near ihe great ruins of Perscpolis are the Naksh -i-lloostan 
and the Nak>h-i-Rt*jib, both of which are considered to be 
the tombs of kings of the Sassunian dynasty. Very extensive 
rums occur in the neighbourhood of Firoze-abad. They 
occupy a large space in the plain, about 17 miles in length 
and half that distance in width, but have not been examined 
In Kuropean travellers. Other ruins of some extent occur 
in the neighbourhood of Darabgberd, and in several oilier 
places. 

li. Laristan occupies the country between Cape Berdistan 
and ihe island of Kishm, and consists of the Dushtistan, 
or the low tract along the sea, and a hilly country. The lovy 
coast is in possession of the Arabs, who are subject to the 
iman of Muscat. The hilly country, which is about 100 
miles in width, is sterile along the low plain, but seems 
to contain a great number of lino valleys, which produce 
dates and other fruits, and also grain. But as this country 
has seldom been visited by European travellers, we are 
very imperfectly acquainted with its Capabilities^ There 
are several small harbours on the Persian Gulf. The capi¬ 
tal, Lar, is at the foot of a range of hills, in an extensive 
plain, which is covered with palm-trees. It contains about 
12,000 inhabitants, and is celebrated for the manufacture of 
swords, muskets, and cotton cloth. The bazar is the noblest 
structure of that kind in Persia. It is built in the same 
manner aa that of Shiras, but on a much grander scale, the 
aivim* being more lofty, the breadth and length greater, and 
the work in every way superior. The houses are commodious. 
The only water used is from large cisterns, in which it is’j 
collected during the wet season. Tarun, oast-north-east of 
Lar, is as large and populous as Lar, but meanly built: it 


carries on a considerable commerce with Muscat, Gombroon, 
Mid Shiras, 

7. Kerman occupies the south-eastern part of Persia, 
extending along the Persian Gulf from Cape Jask to a place 
opposite the island of Kishm, and thence northward to the 
borders of the desert, of which the adjacent southern part is 
considered as included in this province, and culled the 
desert of Kerman. The desert is sandy and impregnated 
with salt, and here and there intersected by short rocky 
ridges. The remainder of the province, which extends more 
than 200 miles from south to north, but less from west to 
east, is nearly unknown, except the tract along the shores 
of the gulf, and another tract in the interior, between 29° 
atid 30° N. lat. That part of the coast east of 57° E. long., 
which lies along the narrow entrance of the gulf, is ex¬ 
tremely mountainous, and the rocks come close up to the 
sea, where they form a lofty coast. The short valleys in 
tlieso mountains are well watered, afford pasturage all tho 
year round, and contain fine plantations of date and other 
fruit trees. This is particularly the case where the coast 
runs south and north between tho small town of Sereek 
and the large town of Minab or Minfiw. Between these 
two places the mountains retiro from the shores, and thus a 
plain is formed which is very fertile; it is termed by the 
natives the Paradise of Persia. It abounds in every kind 
of fruit. The mountains then run northward, and form as 
it were a largo gulf, retiring more than 50 miles from the 
sea, and then returning to it to the north of Bunder Abassi, 
or Gombroon. Tho plain thus formed rather resembles tho 
sandy tract called Gurmsir than the country surrounding 
Minab, being sterile and producing nothing except dales. 
That portion of the Gurmsir which is within Kerman is sub¬ 
ject to the iman of Muscat, who however pays a certain 
annual sum to the king of Persia. That portion of tho 
interior of Kerman which has been visited by European 
travellers comprehends tilt? Nurnianshir, a district about 90 
miles in length, and from 20 to 30 miles wide, in which are 
several small towns, surrounded by large orchards uud ex¬ 
tensive cultivated grounds, and comparatively small sterile 
tracts. Two mountain-ranges enclose this district on the 
south and north. The southern range is of considerable 
elevation, and covered with snow during the greater part of 
the year. Between the Nurmanshir and the town of 
Kerman is a desert, with a few oases of moderato extent; 
and about ihe town itself there is a large tract of very fertile 
country. West of the town, to the very boundary of Fur- 
sislan, there are numerous rocky ridges, with difficult 
passes, and several large villages, with a good deal of culti- 
\ation round them. The town of Kerman, which was de¬ 
stroyed in the civil wars of Persia in 1794, still contains a 
population of 20,000 souls, of whom a small purl ion are 
Guebres: there are also Armenians, Jews, ami Hindus. 
The trade is still considerable, and it is celebrated for its 
manufactures of shawls, matchlocks, and carpets, which are 
chiefly exported to Khorasan and the northern provinces; 
and in return for which are received drugs, skins (from 
Bokhara), furs, silk, steel, and copper. These articles, us 
well as pistachio-nuts, carpets, rose-buds, and bullion, are 
sent to India, from whence spices, cotton manufactures, 
broadcloth, china and glass wares, hardware, indigo, tin, 
lead, and iron are received. The bazar, which is exten¬ 
sive and well built, is abundantly supplied .with articles of 
every description; and there are nine large caravanserais 
within the walls, and a number of inferior ones both within 
and without. In the unknown country between Kerman 
aud the harbour of Gombroon, arid on the road connect¬ 
ing these two towns, there is said to be a large place 
called Sultanabad. [Gombroon.] Qf Minab nothing is 
stated but that it is a large place with very commodious 
houses. 

Opposite the town of Gombroon, and about 9 miles from 
it, is the island of Kishm, the largest in the Persian Gulf. 
It is 60 miles long, but the widest part does not exceed 
12 miles. It is separated from the mainland by a narrow 
channel, which is very intricate, but navigable for the largest 
ships. It is stated that Kishm once contained upwards of 
200 villages and towns, but they have been reduced to half 
that number. The inhabitants live by fishing and agricul¬ 
ture ; and the island produces dates, wheat, and vegetables, 
with a few grapes, mangoes, and water-melons. There are 
two towns; Kishm. at the southern extremity, with 2000 in¬ 
habitants, and Laft, on the northern side. At Bassadore, 
at the western extremity of the island, the East India Com* 
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pany had an establishment some years ago. Not far from 
Kishm is Hormuz. [Ormuz.] 

8. Khorasan, or Khorassan, extends over a large part of 
the Great Desert, and over nearly the whole of the mountain¬ 
ous region which lies north of it. According to the Persian 
geographers, it once comprehended the whole of northern 
Persia as far as the neighbourhood of the Indus, and con¬ 
sequently nearly tho whole of the country now subject to 
the king of Afghanistan. At present however its eastern 
boundary lies near 62° E.long., and even the town of Herat 
is subject to the Afghans, who however acknowledge that 
it belongs to Persia, and annually send u present to Teheran, 
as a sign of this acknowledgment. In that portion of the 
desert which lies between Herat and Yezd, numerous oases 
occur ; most of them arc small, hut some are of considerable 
extqnt, and contain largo towns. Among these towns are 
Gunahubad with 30,000 inhabitants, Bushrewgah with 
20,000 inhabitants, and Tubbus with a still larger popula¬ 
tion. Our information respecting these places has indeed only 
been obtained from natives, whose statements have usually 
been found to he very incorrect and exaggerated. But tlie 
wide valleys which lie between the desert and the decli¬ 
vities that form the descent from the table-land of Iran 
to the low sandy plains of Turan, must possess a consider¬ 
able degree of fertility, as there are several large towns here, 
and the villages are numerous and populous, in spite of the 
frequent incursions of the Turkomans and Kurds. The latter 
were settled in a wide and very fertile valley which extends 
from the town of Mushed in a north-western direction for 
more than 100 miles, lor the purpose of protecting the coun¬ 
try against the invasion of the Turkomans, but they fre¬ 
quently themselves lay waste the most fertile portion of 
Khorasan. The most important* town is Herat, the popula¬ 
tion of which is estimated at 45,000 by Conolly , it had been 
formerly stated at 100,000. It is built in a plain, which is 
16 miles wide, 30 miles long, well watered, and covered with 
orchards, vineyards, fields, and villages. The city occupies 
an area of lour square miles, and is encircled with a lofty | 
wall and wet ditch. It forms a square, and has a gate in each j 
side, and two in that which fronts the north. From each of 
the four principal gates a spacious bazar leads towards the 
centre of the town, where they terminate in a small square, 
which, like the bazars, is arched at the top. Tho town 
contains 1200, shops, 17 caravanserais, 20 public baths, 
many public reservoirs for water, and a great number of ' 
mosques. The manufactures are numerous, and supply 
carpets of wool and silk, and sword-blades, both which 
articles are noted all over Persia. The commerce is very 
considerable, as the place is situated on the only great tho¬ 
roughfare which leads from India to tho western countries 
of Asia. The vicinity supplies some articles of commerce. 
Dry fruits and horses are sent to India, and to the western 
countries assafuetida, saffron, pistachio-nuts, mastic, manna, 
a gum called birzund , a yellow dye called ispiruck , and 
earroway seeds. From India, Cashmere, Cabul, and Bokhara, 
shawls, indigo, sugar, chintz, muslin, leather, and skins are 
imported, most of which are re exported to Mushed, Yezd, 
Kerman, and Ispahan; and from these latter places there 
are received in return, dollars, tea, china-ware, hro&dcloth, 
copper, pepper, and sugar-candy; dates and shawls are im¬ 
ported from Kerman. The shortest road from Herat to 
Teheran runs along tho northern border of the Groat Desert, 
and on it there are two places of importance, Toorbut 
(20,000 inhabitants) and Toorshish, but this road is not 
much used. The most frequented road vuns from Herat in 
a north-west direction to Mushed, and thence westward 
through Nishapoor and Scbsewar to Shahrood and Boslan. 
Mushed or Meshed occupies a larger space than Herat, but 
many of the houses are uninhabited and in ruins. The 
population amounts to 45,000, which however is often 
doubled by the number of pilgrims who visit the shrine of 
Imau Reza. A very wide avenue leads from the eastern to 
the western walls of the town, and is only interrupted by 
the salin or shrine of lrnan Reza. In the middle of it is a 
canal, and on both sides well furnished shops. The mauso¬ 
leum is a magnificent building of great extent, and kept in | 
good condition. A silver gate, the gift of Shah Nadir, opens 
in.o the chief apartment, which rises into a noble dome and 
branches out into the form of a cross. Neither Jew nor i 
Christian is permitted to enter this building. The citv has 
many mosques and sixteen meilresses or colleges. There I 
are also some manufactures; the most famous are those of 
steel, especially sword-blades. The silk manufactures also 


are of some importance; good velvet and some simple stuffs 
are made. A great number of persons are occupied with 
tnuking jewellery, especially polishing and setting of tur¬ 
quoises for the pilgrims, who buy an immense number of 
them. Several utensils, as cups, plates, dishes, &c., aro 
made from tjalc, and exported. Mushed carries on a con¬ 
siderable trade with Bokhara, Balkli, Cumlahar, Yezd, Shi¬ 
rty, Ispahan, and Herat. The town of Nishapoor, which 
was once a very large place, now contains only hooo souls. 
In its neighbourhood are the famous turquoise mines, which 
are about 40 miles from the 4 own towards the north-west. 
Scbsewar contains about 400u, »S ha rood 5ot)0, and Bostun 
4000 inhabitants. In the neighbourhood of these towns 
cotton is grown to a great amount. 

The wide and fertile valley which runs from Mushed north¬ 
west, and is in the possession of the Kurds, contains some 
places of note. The largest is the town of Kaboochun, which 
contains from 15,000 to 20,000 inhabitants, and is the seat 
of the most powerful of the five chiefs of the Kurds. It has 
some commerce in wool, woollen stuffs, tallow, butter, and 
sheep-skins. Some distance eastfof the town is the cele¬ 
brated fortress of Kelat Nudiree (the fortress of Nadir), 
which, according to the information obtained by Fraser from 
the natives, is in a valley from 50 to 60 miles long by 12 or 
15 in breadth, surrounded by mountains so steep that a little 
assistance from art lias rendered them quite impassable, the 
rocks being scarped into ihe form of a gigantic wall, A 
small river runs through this valley, and the only points 
of access occur where the stream leaves it; and even these 
are fortified by towers and walls, which are considered im¬ 
pregnable. The valley is well cultivated, and contains 2000 
families in twenty or thirty villages. 

0. Irak Ajenii, the largest of the provinces of Persia, 
comprehends a considerable portion of the Great Desert and 
the countries which enclose its north-western extremity on 
the west and north, and which in their different parts dis¬ 
play a great variety of natural features. South of Ispahan 
(32 u 30' N.lat.), the mountains of Kurdistan terminate ab¬ 
ruptly towards the table-land of Iran, and the country which 
lies between them and the desert, a space of more than 100 
miles, consists of long and wide valleys running west and 
east and terminating in the desert. Little water is found in 
them, except after the melting of the snow, and only a small 
part of them is cultivated, though the soil seems rather 
fertile. North of Ispahan, as far as 36 u N. lat., the Kurdistan 
mountains do not terminate abruptly, hut between them 
and the plain there is a mountainous district, containing 
wide, fertile, ami well watered valleys. East of this district 
extends a. plain, about 40 or 50 miles wide, traversed by 
several broad and low ridges, and terminating on the border 
of the desert,. It contains only a few cultivated tracts. That 
portion of Irak Ajctni which lies north of 35 u N. lat. belongs 
to the table-land of Azerbijau: its surface stretches out in 
a plain consisting of gradual ascents and dcMumls, and fur¬ 
rowed by deep valleys in which the rivers llow. Though 
nearly the whole of this province is destitute of trees, it has 
excellent pasturage and many well cultivated tracts. The 
surface is considerably higher than the plain farther east, 
and therefore the climate is not so hot in summer. The 
range of the Elburz mountains, with its well uutered and 
fertile valleys, and its high summits, is included in Irak 
Ajctni, as well as the hilly country which skirts its southern 
base, and which is generally well cultivated, being irrigated 
by the rivers that descend from the southern declivity of the 
Elburz mountains. 

That part of the desert which is include 1 in Irek Ajetni 
contains an oasis of considerable extent, in which the towu 
of Yezd is situated. The oasis has a sandy soil, and is nearly 
enclosed by mountains. But though it is spun .gly watered, 
it produces much silk and fruit: the wheal lhai is raised is 
only sufficient for forty days’ consumption, and large quan¬ 
tities of grain are imported from Ispahan. On the north, 
east, and south, the Great Desert spreads out to a great 
extent; but on the west, a series of small oases connect that 
of Yezd with the*more fertile districts east of Ispahan. Tho 
town of Yezd is very largo, containing about mmo houses 
and 50,000 inhabitants, among which 4 3000 or 4UOO families 
are Guebrcs, or fire-worshippers. Those industrious people 
likewise constitute a great part of the population of the vil¬ 
lages of the oasis. Yezd is remarkable a* a commercial and 
manufacturing town. Its commercial importance arises 
from the caravan routes, which here cross one another. 
Two of those routes come from Herat and Mushed; two 
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from the west, from Ispahan and Shiras; and one from the ruins, called Takht>i-Soleiman, whicV Major Rawlinson 
souili y from Kerman. Thus this town is the entrepot of supposes to be those of the antient town of Ecbatana of 
tlife commerce between India t Turkistan, aud the western Atropalene, or the Eobaiena of Dcgooes. ^ South-east of 
countries of Asia. Its silk manufactures arc more extern Zepjan, and at no great distance from it, is Sultaniyah, a 
sive than those of other towns, and a great variety of silk town quite in ruins, in which the reigning rojal family has 
stuffs are manufactured. Though a considerable quantity built a palace, to which they retire when the heat in Te- 
of silk is grown in the oasis, still much is imported from heran becomes oppressive. East of Zenjan is the famous 
Ghilan. Cotton is also manufactured to some extent, as fiass of Rudbar, where the river Seftd-ruil forces its way 
well as carpets and felts; and much sugar-candy is made between the mountains of the Elburz and Massula ranges 
and exported. The summers are very hot, but the winters to the plain of Ghilan. It is more than 30 miles long, and 
are cold/ A gqpd deal of snow falls, but it does not lie long the river dashes down between the rocks with incredible 
on the ground. « velocity. On the road from Zenjan to Teheran is Kuzvin, 

Ispahan, or, more correctly, Isfahan, is still perhaps the or Casbin, one of the largest and most commercial towns of 
most populous town in Persia, though much less so than it Persia!? the population of which is differently stated at 
was in the time of Chardin, when it was the residence of 20,000 and 60,000. It carries on a considerable commerce 
Sbali Abbas the Great, and was stated to contain between with Tabriz and Reslit in Ghilan, and has manufacture of 
600.000 and 1,000,000 inhabitants. At present, the popula- silk, carpets, and sword-blades. 

tion is said to amount to between 100,000 and 200,000. It Teheran, or Tehran, the present capital of Persia and 
stands on the banks of the river Zeinderurl, which (luring the scat of government, is situated on a plain about eight miles 
lieats of summer has lit tic water, but in the spring months is from the base of the Elburz range, in a country without 
equal to the Seine at Paris in winter. The mud wails are trees, and only covered with verdure during the spring. 
24 miles in circuit. The struts are crooked, narrow and Thertown is about four miles in circumference, surrounded 
dirty, and unpaved, like those of most Persian towns. Is- by a strong and high mud wall flanked by numerous towers 
palian contains a great number of magnificent palaces, large and a dry ditch. The streets are narrow and crooked; tho 
private buildings, spacious caravanserais, and handsome houses are built of sun-dried bricks, and are mean, with the 
bazars, most of which however are now in a state of decay, exception of a few palaces.' The only building of eonse- 
On the southern side three nobly-constructed bridges cross queucc is the citadel, which contains the palace of the sove- 
thc river; and near them, within the town, is a number of reign and his officers; but these buildings are much inferior 
shady avenues of trees, which render that part of the city in magnificence and beauty to the palaces of Ispahan. Tho 
a very paradise, and lead to the great bazar of Shah Abbas, population, which is rapidly increasing, varies according to 
This extensive building is vaulted above to exclude the heat, the seasons. In winter and spring it may amount to 100,000 ; 
but it admits air and light: it is now nearly abandoned, hut when the king goes to Sultaniyah, it is diminished by 
In a still worse condition is the Maidau Shut, or Great one-third of that number. In tho neighbourhood nro the 
Square, which is 700 yards long and 200 wide, and enclosed royal country-houses called Takht-i-Kujeriah and Nigah- 
l»y a d oublo range of arched recesses. The houses in its ristan, and the ruins of Rai, the Ullages of the antieuts, and 
vicinity are no longer inhabited, the very doors are built oiu e the capital of the Parthian empire. The ruins consist 
up, and a blank row of archways occupies tho place where of heaps of earth and rubbish, strewed with broken bricks 
the most brilliant shops formerly displayed their wares, and crockery. On these ruins is built tho village of Shah 
Tho other bazars are still partly crowded, but most of the Abdul Aazeem, which contains about 500 mud huts. About 
numerous caravanserais have been converted to other and 70 miles east of Teheran, on one of the mountains of the 
meaner purposes. The most sumptuous of the palaces is Elburz range, is the fortress of Firuz-kuh, which is thought 
the Chehel Sit toon, with its hall of columns inlaid with impregnable and of great importance, as it commands tho 
mirrors so as to resemble pillars of glass. This building is principal and most accessible of the mountain-passes which 
situated in the centre of a garden, divided, according to the lead over the range to the plain of Mazaiuleran. On the 
Persian fashion, into compartments by walks and canals caravan route which leads from Teheran to Mushed are the 
bordered with poplars and stately chinars. There are also towns of Semnoon, with from 4000 to 5000 inhabitants, and 
many other palaces, each with its own garden. Many of Damghan, with 2000 inhabitants. 

the mosques and med reuses are in ruins; hut a few of them 10. Ghilan comprehends the western portion of the low 
are still in good preservation, especially the modress built plain which surrounds the southern shores of the Caspian 
by the mother of Shah Abbas, the gates of which are covered Sea. It is the lowest part of the plain, and more subject to 
with wrought silver. Near the town is the suburb of Julia, inundations and continual rains than Mazanderan, which 
which is inhabited by Armenians, and contains a population lies farther east. During the greater part of the year it is 
of 12,500. The commerce of Ispahan with India, Hokhava, properly a swamp, covered partly with forest-trees and partly 
Shiras, Kerman, Bagdad, and Teheran is very great. The with plantations of mulberries and rice fields. There are 
manufactures uro various and numerous: in that of gold no villages in this country, the peasants residing either in 
brocade it lias attained unrivalled excellence. single dwellings or in small communities seldom exceeding 

The plain which extends from Ispahan to Teheran con- eight houses. In some places there are bazars, which, as 
tains the towns of Kaslmu and Koom. Kashan is one of well asjhe small clusters of huts, are situated ni the midst 
the most nourishing towns in Persia : it owes its prosperity of the forests or plantations of mulberry-trees. Rosht, the 
to its manufactures of silk and cotton stuffs, brocades, car- capital of Ghiluu, one of the most commercial places in 
pets, and especially copper wares. It is as large as Shiras, Persia, is situated in the midst of a forest at some distance 
but better peopled. Koom, which lies farther north, a large west of the mouth of the Sefid-rud. The population is 
place, hut almost entirely in ruins, was formerly celebrated variously stated between 50,000 and 80,000. The houses 
lor its manufactures of silk: at present it is only noted as are of a superior construction, and the streets generally 
a place of pilgrimage. Among the shrines of this sacred well paved. Its commercial connections extencf to Mu- 
place, that of Fatima, the sister of Ali Rcza, the eighth shed and Herat, Teheran and Ispahan, and also to Badku 
iman, is the most celebrated. Her tomb is in the centre of and Astrakhan. There are several extensive manufactures 
a lofty mosque, adorned with mosaic work in coloured tiles, of silk stuffs. The commerce with Astrakhan is carried 
and fitted up with rich carpets. The dome is covered with on by means of the port of Enzillce, which is about 18 
gilt tiles. There are some medresses, or colleges. In the miles from Resht, and separated from it by a lagoon. This 
mountainous country west of these towns arc Khonsar and lagoon is from 30 to 40 miles long, from 12 to 15 wide, 
Hamadan. Khonsar is built in a long narrow valley, be- and from 8 to 10 feet deep, but shallower near the banks, 
tween steep and barren mountains, and is six miles in It is separated from the Caspian Sea by a narrow and low 
length, though not more than a quarter o£a mile in width, sandy tract, which has a cut near the middle that serves 
It consists of isolated houses, surrounded by extensive or- as the entrance to the harbour of Enzillec. It is about half 
chards, and contains 2500 families. Hamadan is on or near a mile long, about 500 yards wide, and 8 feet deep; but the 
the site of the antient town of Ecbatana. [Ecbatana.] bar which lies before it has seldom, except after north-east 
North of Hamadan, on the table-land of Azcrbijan, lies the winds, more than 4 feet of water; and accordingly only small 
town of Zenjan, a populous and thriving place, which do- vessels, from 50 to 70 tons burden, can enter the harbour of 
riv. - it* importance from being situated where the roads Enzillce. This harbour lies on the west of the entrance, 
irom Hamadan and Teheran to Tabriz meet. West of this and is safe, being protected on the north by the narrow 
town, near the boundary-line of the province of Azerbijan, strip of land from the surf of the Caspian Sea, and on the 
and rather within tho last-mentioned country, are extensive south by an island. The town of Enzillee is a collection of 
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miserable huts, built on the south side of the narrow 
strip of land opposite the harbour. The population 
amounts to 2500. The goods to be shipped in this nairbour 
are conveyed from Resht on horses to Peeri bazar, which 
lies on the banks of a small river, one of the feeders of the 
lagoon, and at that place they are embarked for Enzrllee 
in boats. Lahijan is a neat well-built town, on an island 
formed by the bifurcation of the river Sefid-rud. It has a 
considerable commerce in silk with Resht and Ispahan. 
The population, according to Fraser, amounts to 15,000, but 
Monieith reduces it to 7000. The most northern portion 
of Ghilan is called Talish; the mountains which divide it 
from the table-land of Azerbijan are in possession of a tribo 
of mountaineers, who resemble in character and m|nners 
the Lesghis of Mount Caucasus, and are only nominally 
subject to the king of Persia. 

14. Mazanderan comprehends the largest and widest por¬ 
tion of the low plain along the shores of the Caspian Sea. 
Though the country along the sea is very low and marshy, 
it rises somewhat at a short distance from the shore, owing 
to which circumstance the inundations produced by the 
heavy rains are less extensive and of much shorter duration, 
especially as the rains themselves arc less frequent and 
less heavy, than in Ghilan. The climate is accordingly much 
more healthy, and several plants are extensively raised which 
do not succeed iu Ghilan, especially the sugar-cane and cot¬ 
ton ; but it does not produce so much silk as that province. It 
is however very well cultivated, and populous. Fraser com¬ 
pares the district between Balfrush and Atnol with Bengal. 
The most western town in Mnzanderan is Atnol, mainly built 
ou the western hanks of a small river, the Herlinz, in a 
very irregular way, the houses being dispersed, ami en¬ 
closed by orchards and groves. It contains from 35,000 to 
40,000 inhabitants, and has some commerce in silk, the 
greatest quantity of silk collected in Mazanderan being grown 
in its neighbourhood. The river is navigable, at leasl during 
the greater part, of the year, as far as the town for boats; 
the mouth does not form a harbour, but only some shal¬ 
low lagoons. [Amol] Farther east is Balfrush, the 
most populous and commercial town m Persia, with 36,000 
houses, according to Fraser. ( Balfrush.] It carries on 
a very extensive commerce with Astrakhan and Badku, 
chiefly importing naphtha, which is used as lamp-oil all over 
Persia: also cloth, paper, hardware, gunpowder, leather, 
and iron: it gives in return the produce of the country, 
especially silk and sugar, with smaller quantities of 
rice, cotton, and timber; and .also some articles obtained [ 
from the other provinces of Persia and from India. The 
river Bawul, on which it is built, is navigable for boats from 
the town to the mouth, where it forms a harbour for small 
vessels, and where there is a town of moderate extent. Tins 
town, called Mushed-i-Sir, is very thriving: it also contains 
the shrine of a saint. The river near its mouth is 60 yards 
wide, and from 12 to 15 feet deep, but a bar at the mouth 
prevents vessels from entering if. Russian vessels which 
visit the place are accordingly obliged to remain in the 
roadstead, the larger vessels at a distance of nbouLouo mile 
and a half, and the smaller of about a quarter or a mile. 
Sarce is considered the capital of the province, being a very 
antient town and the scat of the governor. The walls, 
which are of mud, with square brick towers, are about two 
miles in circuit. The streets are unpaved, and often im¬ 
passable in bad weather. The town contain* a population 
of 30,000 or 40,000, and has some commerce with Astrakhan 
by means of its harbour Farah-ahad, situated at the mouth 
of the river Tejen, which runs cast of the town. At Furah- 
abad some Russians have established a very extensive fishery, 
as great numbers of sturgeons enter the river: they scud 
caviar and isinglass to Astrakhan. At this place are the 
ruins of a large palace built by Shah Abbas the Great. 

A great artificial road called keyaban was constructed by 
.Shah Abbas the Great, through the provinces of Ghilan ana 
Mazanderan. It begins at Kiskar, the western extiemity 
of Ghilan, traverses tnc low plains of the provinces of Ghilan, 
Mazanderan, and Astrahad iu their length, and ascends the 
declivity of the table-land of Iran by the pass which leads 
to Boston in Khorasati, whence it is carried within a 
short distance of Mushed. In most parts it is still used, 
though it has been damaged in some places by torrents and 
inundations. It appears to have been 15 or 16 feet wide, 
and to have been constructed by filling a deep trench with 
gravel and stones, over which a regular causeway was very 
firmly built. 


12* A$traWl comprehends the eastern portion of the low 
plain extending along the banks of the Caspian Ssa, and 
the hilly country contiguous to it on the south. It is con¬ 
sidered to extend to the banks of the river Attrcck, but the 
country between that river and the Gourgan river, the ugh; 
of great fertility, is uncultivated and uninhabited, on account 
of the predatory incursions of the Turkomans, who wander 
about in the desert north of the river Attrcck. In certain 
seasons of the year the Turkomans pasture tlicir herds be¬ 
tween the two rivers. The portion of the plain included in 
this province is in general higher above the level of the 
Caspian Sea than Mnzanderan and Ghilan, and much less 
wooded. The fruit-trees succeed better, but the quantity of 
silk which is collected is not great. The climate, like that 
of Mazanderan, is unhealthy, though less so than that, of 
Ghilan. For a description of its capital Astrabad see As- 
trahad. The commerce is not important. Every year one 
or two caravans, consisting of from 80 to 100 camels, go to 
Khiva and Urgcndsh, but they are exposed to the attacks, 
of the Turkomans, whose country they must traverse. 

Manufactures .—The manufactures of Persia are numer¬ 
ous and of various kinds. All the towns, which once 
possessed a great population, and have not entirely ful lea 
into decay, have preserved some branch of their numerous 
manufactures. But they have been much reduced, owing 
to the constant internal wars which laid waste the- 
country for more than a century, and greatly diminished, 
the population and wealth, and consequently both the ; 
power of producing and the means of purchaser*. In. 
the manufacture of some articles the Persians are stilli 
distinguished, us in several kinds of silk stuffs, especially^ 
brocades, and sword-blades, leather, carpets, felt of eainnlr- 
liair, and jewellery. No machinery being used in the Persians 
manufactures, the cotton and silk goods lately introduced 
by the British have obtained a ready sale owing to tlwiv 
cheapness. The greatest number of manulaclurea are in 
the towns of Ispahan, Yezd, Herat, Tabrecz, Kerman, Kas- 
han, and Mushed. Those of the other towns are generally 
on a small scale. 

Commerce.— 1 The internal commerce of Persia is very con¬ 
siderable. The different regions which compose this exten¬ 
sive empire differ considerably in their natural productions, 
and the transport alone of commodities gives occupation to 
a great number of merchants and other people. To this 
must he added the produce of tho manufactures, and the 
numerous articles which are brought into Persia from the 
neighbouring countries, especially from India, and are dis¬ 
tributed all over the country. This commerce is entirely 
carried on by caravans. Though this mode of transporting; 
merchandise is much more expensive than that ifi our conn— 
tiy, it is the only mode which can he adopted in Persia, not 
so much owing to the want, of roads, in which however the 
country is almost entirely deficient, as the impossibility of 
making them safe against robbers,and more particularly the 
predatory attacks of the wandering tribes. As the great tho¬ 
roughfares generally pass within 20 or 30 miles of, and fre¬ 
quently on, the very border of the deserts, which are ha unted 
by those tribes, single travelers would he subject to continual 
attacks from them, and (inis all are obliged to unite in a 
caravan to secure their safely. 

The most frequented caravan route runs on the northern 
side of the desert. By this road a great quantity of goods is 
brought from India and distributed over the northern parts 
of the country. It begins on the Indus at Attock, and runs- 
up thcCabul river to Jillahabad, which is the starting-point, 
of the caravans. Hence they pass to Cabul. and from Cabul- 
in a south-western direction to Candahar, which direction, 
they take to avoid the mountain region on the north, which 
is inhabited by the tribes of the Eimach and Hazarch. 
From Candahar they proceed chiefly along the base of that- 
mountain region to Herat. At Herat ilu, road divides..' 
One branch runs west-south-west through several oases of 
the desert to Tubbus, and thence to Yezd. From the last- 
mentioned place it reaches Ispahan and Shiras. The other 
branch runs north-west to Mushed, and thence through. 
Nishapoor to Sbahrood and Teheran. Couolly gives us an. 
idea of the extent of trade carried on-by this road when he 
says, that the duties levied on the merchandise sold u 
Mushed amount to 15,000 tomans, or nearly 10,000/., and: 
according to this estimate, the Whole amount of their value* 
can hardly be less than half a million of English money. 
He enumerates also the articles, and indicates the eountries- 
from which they are brought, as from Ispahan and Yezd. 
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fine velvet, silks, cotton-stuff's, felt, shoes, sugar, and candy- 
sugar; from Cashan, gold and silver, kiracob, cotton-socks, 
ink stands, lamps of bronze, pots, and other utensils of cop¬ 
per; from Shims, dates, tobacco, lemons, laqtiered-ware, 
ornaments made of ivory, and mats; from Kerman, shawls, 
candy-sugar, opium, henna, and indigo; from Sind and 
Hind, sugar, candy^sugat, spices, musk, amber, corals, pre¬ 
cious stones, leather, kiracob, Ind an and British muslirrt; 
and indigo; front Cashmire and Bokhara, shawls, saffron, 
paper ; from China and Russia, by the way of Bokhara, 
lamb'Mttci* <moro than 120,000), stuffs made of cotnd-hair, 
tee^ ttnd Russian manufactures, as shagreert, broadcloth, 
satilfi nankeen, china, glass, utensils of iron, copper, brass, 
cutlery, looking-glasses, needles, &c. Since the navigation 
on the Caspian Sea has increased, Russian goods are brought 
from Resht and Balfrush. From Herat are brought to 
Mushed, carpets, assafuetida, lead, saffron, pistachio-nuts, 
maslix, manna, gummi, ispiruck (a yellow dye), and caraway- 

seeds. 

When the commerce of Gombroon was flourishing, a cara¬ 
van-road led from that seaport to Kerman, and thence to 
Shiras, Ispahan, and Cashan, but that road is at present 
very rarely used. The great roads which load over the 
mountains of Kurdistan from Teheran and Kazvin, cither 
south-westwards through Hamadan and Kermanshah to 
Bagdad, or north-westwavd to Tabriz and thence to Erzerum 
and Sivas, are much frequented. A well frequented road 
leads also from Tabriz to Tell is in Georgia. 

The foreign commerce of Persia is less important than 
the internal trade. Fraser, who hud many opportunities 
of collecting information on that point, gives the following 
table:— 

In the year ending May 31,1821, the whole 
amount of exports from Persia to India 
at the port of Bushire, according to offi¬ 
cial reports, was stated at about . . £305,000 

That from Balfrush is estimated by the 
merchants there to be annually about 
215,000/., but in order to include the 
whole remaining exports from Ghilan and 
Mazatiderau, let it be stated at . . 250,000 

Allow for exports from the smaller ports on 

the Persian Gulf, including the islands . 10,000 

The commerce with Bagdad, which is con¬ 
siderable, particularly in silk, of which 
12,000 mauuds shohee are sent thither, 
may be taken at .... 200,000 

That with the rest of Turkey, including a 

similar quantity of silk , . . 200,000 

That with Tetlis and Georgia . . 200,000 

The exports to Bokhara and the states to 

the eastwatd ..... 50,000 

That with Arabia.10,000 

£1,225,000 

According to this statement, Fraser finds that the exports 
of Persia are under a million and a half sterling. Though 
we think that nearly ull his statements may be considered 
as approximations to truth, we must observe that he has 
omitted the exports to India by the way of Herat, and that 
ho has also greatly underrated the exports of the places 
on the Caspian Sea. when be makes the exports from these 
harbours, excluding Balfrush, but including Resht, only 
amount to 35.000/. per annum. lie himself states the 
export of silk from Ghilan to Astrakhan, in another of 
his numerous and instructive works on Persia, at 20,000 
raaunds shohee, and, according to his own statement, we 
must increase the second item of liis list by at least 200,000/. 
The exports of Resht, besides silk, are rice, gall-nuts 
brought from Kurdistan, otter-skins, and cotton-cloth. The 
irnpovtB consist of iron, copper, hardware, looking-glasses, 
glass, cutlery, paper, tea, silver and gold wares from Mos¬ 
cow, and utensils of wood. 

Government .—Persia is an absolute monarchy, in which 
the will of the sovereign is not, as in almost all the mo¬ 
narchical states of Ruvope, controlled and limited by institu¬ 
tions which have existed for a long time, and which cannot 
■ he infringed without exciting universal discontent. Institu¬ 
tions and a political order of this kind formerly existed, 
hut die) have been annihilated in the continual intestine 
wars which have desolated Persia during the last century. 
In Persia the word of the king is law, and the life and pro¬ 
perty of tho subject are in his hands. He delegates his 


power to the governors of provinces, reserving to himself 
the power of life and death, with which be entrusts only the 
governors of the royal blood, and such persons as are 
sent to govern distant provinces or such as arc in a state of 
rebellion. The governors of the provinces are called sar- 
dars, and those of smaller districts kulombegs. The tribes 
of the lliyats however ate not subject to these governors, 
but are under tlieit otfh hereditary chiefs, who often »pay 
very little respect to the orders of the king, whenever they 
think that they ban do so with safety. The adminstration 
of the law is not exorcised by fW governors, hut by courts. 
There are two different kinds of cotirts in Persiu, the sherrah 
courts afid the urf courts. The former decide matters 
according to the Koran and the traditibnsl commentaries 
on it; the second, according to the customary laws of Persia. 
The limits between these two different kinds of law-courts 
are not fixed, but vary with the character and disposition of 
the sovereign. A sovereign of a strongly religious bias is 
inclined to refer all cases to the shferrah, while other sove¬ 
reigns have tried to invest the urf courts with the chief 
authority. The supreme judge in the sherrah courts is the 
Sheik-al-Islam; who decides matters in the last instance, 
aided by the advice of the mooshteheds, or chief pontiffs. In 
every town there is such a judge, and in the larger ones 
aUo a cauzee, who is aided by a council of inollahs. The urf 
is administered by the king himself, and his governors and 
delegates. The courts are held in public, und the monarch 
sits for a certain time each day in his hall of audience, to 
hear appoals, to receive petitions, and to decide such cases 
as come before him. 

The army of Persia consists of about 40,000 men regularly 
disciplined, of which only about 20,000 are organised on Euro¬ 
pean principles. But the king can in a few weeks collect an 
army of 100,000 men, the greatest part of which number is 
supplied by the tribes of the lliyats, and consists of irregular 
cavalry. 

(Kinneir's Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire; 
Ouseley’s Travels in various Countries in the East , more 
particularly Persia; Morier's Travels in Persia, &c., and 
Second Journey through Persia , Armenia , &c.; Frnscr’s 
Narrative of a Journey into Khorasan , his Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the Persian Provinces on the Southern Banks 
of the Caspian Sea , and his Historical and Descriptive 
Account of Persia; Conolly’s Journey to the North of India , 
overland J’tnm England; Burnes’s Travels into Bokhara; 
Rich, Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan; Mon toil h’s 
* Journal of a Tour through Azerdbijan and the Shores of 
the Caspian,’ in the Land. Geogr. Journal , vol. iii.; Morier, 
4 Some Account of the lliyats, or Wandering Tribes of 
Persia,* in the London Geogr . Journals vol. vii.; D’Arey 
Todd’s ‘Itinerary from Tabriz to Tehran,’ in the Loud . Geogr . 
Journal , vol. viii.; Shiel’s 4 Notes on a Journey from Tabriz 
through Kurdistan.’ &c., in the London Geogr. Journal , 
vol. viii.; D’Arey Todd’s ‘Sketch of a Part of Mazanderan,’ 
in tho London Geogr . Journal , vol. viii.; Thomson, 4 An 
Account of the Ascent of Mount DemAvend,’ in the Lon¬ 
don Geogr . Journal , vol. viii.; Fraser’s 4 Notes on a Pari of 
Northern Khorasan,’ in the London Geogr . Journals vol. 
viii.; Shiel's ‘ Itinerary, from Tehran to Alamut,’ in the 
London Geogr. Journals vol. viii.; Rawlinson’s 4 Notes on 
a March from Zohab to Khuzistan,* in the London Geogr . 
Journal , vol. ix.; Rawlinson’s 4 Notes on a Journey from 
Tabriz to Takhti Sole!man,’ &c., in the London Geogr . 
Journal , vol. x. ; Stirling On the Political State of the 
Countries between Persia and India; Ritter’s Erkunde 
von Asien'i band vi.) 

Language .—The history of the language of Persia, like 
that of the empire, may bo divided into various periods, 
since, under each of the dynasties of which wo have any 
remaining monuments, there was apparently a change in 
the dialect of the kingom. What this was in the infancy of 
tho Persian empire is a point which, though often 
discussed, is far from being satisfactorily ascertained. 
Some say that the Zend and the Pehlvi w r ere the two pre¬ 
vailing languages; the former being spoken in the north, 
the latter in the south. Others assert, not without # foun¬ 
dation, that the Zend was not a vernacular but a sacred lan¬ 
guage, and that Zeratuhst, or Zoroaster, having composed in 
this language his book on religious and moral duties, enti¬ 
tled * Zend Avesta,’ two PeliM words which signify • living 
soul,’ the dialect in which that work was composed was called 
14 the language of the Zend;' while, if we are to believe Sir 
William Jones (Works 9 vol. iii., p. 113), who had it from a 
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disciple of Zoroaster, Zend wgs the name of the character 
in which the books are written, and Avestd that of the 
language. [Zend.] Be this as it may, the Zend must 
have fallen into disuse at a very early period, being 
intelligible only to a few; since, in order to propagate 
the religious tenets of the Zend Avesta, the priests deemed 
it necessary to have the work translated into Peblvi. It 
was undoubtedly extinct before the •commencement of 
the vulgar sera, and we are told that among the Gabrs 
or Guebres, who still adhere to the doctrines of Zoroaster, 
there are few if any acquainted with it. As to the Peblvi, 
so called either frtfm the heroes or warriors who spoke it in 
former times, or from itoA/t*, the name for Media or Parthia 
among the natives, it was at first spoken nearly at the same 
tinya with the Zend, and attained to a high degree of per¬ 
fection uuder tho Sassajiian kings. Indeed it was the com¬ 
mon language of the nobility 4 and the court, until, by the 
removal of the seat of the empire to the southern provinces, 
and the edict issued by Bahaiatn Ghur (a.d. 351), prohibit¬ 
ing the use of the Pehlvi in his dominions, that language 
gradually fell into disuse, and made way for the Parsi, or 
tho idiom of Parsistkn (Persia proper). This language, 
being more expressive and rich than the former, and being 
countenanced by the sovereign, and spoken by the cour¬ 
tiers, received the name of Zebdn Deri (the language of 
the court), to distinguish it from that of the country where 
the Pehlvi and other rude dialects still prevailed under the 
generic denomination of Zebdn Parti . It has been lately 
asserted by au eminent philologist, Frank, that the Pars! 
is the mother of the Sanscrit; others, with Schlcgel, main¬ 
tain ‘that the contrary is the case; but if we consider tho 
greater simplicity of the Parsi, the former opinion seems 
the most probable. There cau however be no doubt that 
the Zend, as well as the Parsi, has a common origin with the 
language of the Brahmans, while the Pehlvi is closely 
related to the Chaldam. Leibnitz has not hesitated to 
assert that the resemblance between the Teutonic lan¬ 
guages and the Parsi was so great as to allow any German 
of education to understand at once whole Persian verses. 
After the conquest of Persia by the Arabs, Mohammedanism 
became the prevailing religion, and Arabic by degrees the 
language of tho learned. Ai first it was cultivated for the 
purpose of reading the Koran. The addition not only of 
words, but of whole sentences, soon became a necessity, 
partly because words were wanting in Pai>i to expiess many 
new ideas, and partly from an affectation of elegance, the 
Persian poets and rhetoricians striving to imitate the 
Arabian writers, whom they considered as their masters. 
The Arabic words thus introduced remained in some in¬ 
stances unchanged, or were merely altered in such letters as 
could not easily be pronounced; hut in others they were 
changed and inflected according to the genius of the Parsi 
language. Th\»s was the modem Persian formed, which not 
only became general in all the provinces of Persia, hut was 
also introduced into India by a descendant of Timur, who 
founded the Mogul empire. But tho old dialects of Persia 
were not entirely extinct. According to tho reports of tra¬ 
vellers, the Pehlvi is still spoken by the Buddars, a wan¬ 
dering tribe of Shirvkn, and by a few among the Guebres, or 
fire-worshippers; and some of the rude Kurdish dialects are 
considered to he pure Parsi. The modern Persian, though 
neither so rich nor so expressive as the Arabic, is more har¬ 
monious and better suited to all kinds of poetry. The pro¬ 
phet Mohammed was onco Heard to say that 1 the-languugc 
of Persia would be spoken in Paradise, owing to its extreme 
softness.’ In the simplicity of its grammar it has been com¬ 
pared with the English; in its power of compounding words, 
with the German. The characters are t he same as the Arabic, 
with the addition of four letters with three points. The Per¬ 
sian bodks are generally written in the sort of hand called 
taalik; although it is not uncommon to moet with works 
written in the neskhi, as the hand used by the Arabs is 
commonly called. Other systems or schools of writing seem 
to have been in use at various periods, such are the Thuluth, 
the Yakuts ami the Tuaman, all of which however wero 
founded upon the* Arabic alphabet, and differed only in the 
shape of the letters. 

To European students who wish to acquire a knowledge 
of the Persian language, the following elementary works 
may be recommended:—Sir William Jones, Persian Gram¬ 
mar, in the fifth volume of his Works; Gladwin’s Persian 
Moonshee , Calcutta, 1801, in 4to. A new Persian Gram¬ 
mar, by Duncan Forbes and Sandfort Arnot, Loud., Ml8. 


Those of Lumsden and Richardson are also valuable worjts* 
In Germany, those of Dombay, Vienna. 1804, and Wilken, 
Lips., 1804*5, are roost in use. Of Dictionaries we have, 
besides those of Meninski and Baretto, that of Richardson, re¬ 
printed by Wilkins, Lond., 1806, and the abridgment made 
by Hopkins, (and., 1810. 

Literature, —The literature of which tho Magi were in 
possession, until the introduction of Islkm, has scarcely 
anything to show in its old dialects, the Zend and the 
Pehlvi, but such parts of the books pf Zoroaster as have 
beets preserved, the commentaries upon the same, and the 
Persepoiitau inscriptions, which ace for the most part unin¬ 
telligible. It is true, that during the reign of Nushirwkn, 
surnamed ‘the Just,* who lived at the close of the sixth 
century of the Christian mra, and was a liberal patron of 
literature, some works were written in the Pehlvi dialect, 
which wero extant even after the time of Mohammed; but 
they have since perished. Of this number is a Pehlvi 
translation of a collection of moral fables, entitled the * Fa¬ 
bles of Bidpai,* which Barzuyeh, chief physician of Nushir- 
wan,’ made from the Sanscrit by the orders of that monarch. 
[Bidpai.] Saad, one of Omar’s generals, is likewise re¬ 
ported to have found in the tent of a Persian general, after 
the battle of Kudisiyyah, a history of Persia in the Pehlvi 
dialect, extracted from the annals of the Sassaniun dynasty, 
and composed, it is believed, by the command of Nushirw&n. 
As to tho Deri or Pars!, after it became the language of the 
court, it was very much cultivated by tho Sassanian kings 
and their vizirs, many of whom published works in it. 
Ardeshir Babeg&n, the first prince of that dynasty, wrote 
the ‘ Kar-nutgeh,* or a journal ofliis achievements, as well 
as a work on morality, which was improved upon three cen¬ 
turies afterwards by Nushinv&n. A vizir of this latter 
monarch, named Buzur, wrote the ‘ Zofer Namcli,* a work 
which in only known to us through the medium of a para¬ 
phrase made by the celebrated physician Avicenna (Ibn 
Sinnah), about the beginning of the eleventh century. 
During I ho first two centuries after the Mohammedan con¬ 
quest, Persian literature was very little cultivated under 
tho khalifs, who gave the preference to the Arabiau. But 
when the power of tho Abb*asides begun to decline, a num¬ 
ber of independent princes arose in the different provinces 
of their empire, who vied with one another in promoting 
the cultivation of letters. The accession of the Bouyah family 
to the throne of Persia, in the tenth century, marked the 
great epoch of the revival of Persian learning. A sort of 
nvalship was then called forth by the fact of three contem¬ 
porary princes, all lovers of letters, reigning at once in the 
provinces of Persia: Malek Shall Jelul-cd dtn, king of Persia 
proper,of tiled) n istyof iheSeljiikides; Kheder lbu lbuihiin, 
sultan oft lie Ghazuevides; and Kheder Khun, kingofTurk- 
istan beyond tho Gihon. To the united efforts of these three 
uionarchs, and to their liberal encouragement of letters, tho 
Persian literature may be said to have then been indebted for 
all it* lustre. Tin's nourishing state continued until the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, when the invasion of 
Gengis Khan gave a violent shock to all the arts of peace. 
Then came the invasion of Tnnur-lenk in the fourteenth 
century; but that conqueror, far from discouraging polite 
literature, adopted the religion and the language of tho 
country, and promoted the fine arts by his boundless mu¬ 
nificence. The Turks themselves, who ravaged Persia 
during the ensuing century, greatly improved their harsh 
dialect, by mixing it with the language of that country, and 
one of their sultans, Mohammed II., who took Constanti¬ 
nople, is enumerated among t lie best lyric poets of Persia. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, under tho 
bloody reigns of the sultans of tho house of Sefi, Persian 
literature sank to the lowest state ; even tlx language was 
corrupted, and borrowed some of its terms from the Turkish, 
which was commonly spoken at court. Literature how¬ 
ever seems to have somewhat recovered of late, if we are to 
judge from the works of Sheikh Mohammed Ali Hazin, 
which Belfour translated (Lend., 1830, 8vo.), and other 
writers of more modem times. We shall here give, frOm 
Sir William Jones, Von Hammer, and other authorities, a 
rapid sketch of Persian literature. Omitting however the 
numerous works on all subjects which fill the shelves of the 
public libraries in Europe, we shall confine our attention to 
a notice of those which are already known to Europeans 
either *by extracts or translations. After Firdusi, who .wrote 
at the beginning of the eleventh century his celebrated epic 
poem entitled / Shah N&mfh’ (or book of kings) [Fir 
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®usi], came Ansavi, who lias been called 4 the king of poets/ 
iiri'1 Asodi of Tils. In the same century flourished the ce¬ 
lebrated Abit-l-ola, surnamed Alami, from his blindness, 
who published some poems in which he professedly imitated 
the poets before Mohammed. Ahti-I olti left two disciples, 
Feluki, who wrote some excellent elegiac poem*, and I bra 
him Khakuni. who gained great reputation by his odes. 

At the beginning of the twelfth century lived Anwar! 
[Anwari], a native of Khoruss&n, and Reshidi Ahd-el- 
Jelil, a native of Balkh in Khoras^-iin. In the ensuing 
century, the city of Sliirfiz, which has not improperly been 
called ilio • Athens of Persia/ gave birth to several distin¬ 
guished poets. Of this number was the celebrated Sadi, 
who left behind him several works both in prose and in 
wise, the principal of which is entitled ‘ Ghulistan 9 (or 
Led of roses), a sort of mystic and moral poem, of which 
several editions and translations have been made. [Sadi.] 

< on temporary with Sadi lived Ferid-ed-din Attar, the 
author of a very valuable collection of proverbs, entitled i 
4 Peiidmunoh * (the book of the council), a complete edi-! 
tion of which was published a: Paris in 1819, under the 
superintendence of the late Sylvustre deSacy, together with 
many others of his poetical works. Jelal ed-din Kami, a na¬ 
tive of Balkh in Khovass&n, who died m 1262, is considered by 
ihe Persians as the most perfect model of the mystic school, 
llis great work, entitled 4 Mesnavi* (collection of distichs), 
is so diflicult as to be scarcely intelligible without the help of a 
commentary. The city of Shir&z had also the honour of pro¬ 
ducing, in the fourteenth century, the most elegant lyric poet 
<A Asia, Shems-ed-din, surnamed Hafiz, whose works are 
sufficiently known to Europeans through the*translations of 
liindlcy, Rewiczsky, Jones, Von Hammer, &c. [Hafiz.] 
Abd-er-rahman Ibn Ahmed, commonly called Nur-ed-ilin 
J&uiS, from Jam, his native city, the author of the 4 Beharis- 
1 an/ is also one of the most prolific and most pleasing of the 
Persian poets. To the same class belongs Abu Mohammed 
Nizami, who flourished towards the close of the twelfth 
century, and is the author of five poems, three of which, 
‘Khosru va Shiriu/ ‘ Leilali va Mejiuin/ and 4 Iskhander- 
Kiamuli * (or the book of Alexander), are epic. Some tales 
nnd fables selectod from one of his works, entitled 
4 Makhzun-al-asrar/ have appeared in the original and with 
an English translation in the ‘Asiatic Miscellany/ Calc., 

1786. ShehMi-ed din Abdallah Bey&ni, surnatned Merwa- 
ridi, or 4 the dealer in pearls/ owing to the sweetness of his 
versification, wrote a history of Shah Ismail, and a collection 
of odes and other poems, entitled ‘Munis AL-ahbab’ (the 
companion of the lovers), besides a metrical romance of 
Khosru and Shinn, wliicli he left unfinished. He died 
in 1616. To the lyric poets of Persia belong also the 
Turkish emperor Kelim 1., the unfortunate Shah Allura, 
and Shah Feth Ali. Of loss distinguished names, we might 
quolo those of Khosru of Delhi, Abu Batta of Kerman, and 
Ni'ini, by each of whom we have five long poems; Mir Ali 
of Shirvan, Ahmed of Kirvan, and the Amir Suleyinfm, 
each celebrated as the author of a history of Alexander 
i [hkhandcr-nameh); Sh.'ihi, who was probably a pupil of 
Jaini, Haiefi, the emir Khosru, Serial, and Tefal!. The 
readers who wish to obtain information, on the eminent 
poets of Persia and their works may consult the 4 Beharistan ’ 
(or spring), by J&mi, some extracts from which were pub¬ 
lished in the 4 Anthologia Persica/ Vindovonse, 1778; the 
4 Kashfu-dh dhanun * (or bibliographical dictionary) of 
Haji Khalfah, now in the course of publication at Leipzig, 
wit’ll a Latin translation by Professor Fluegel; the ‘Lives 
of the Persian Poets/ by Daulet Shah of Samarkand, and 
the continuation of Skm Mirza, entitled 4 Tedhkirah ash- 
shoark* (see the extract from both in the 4th vol. Dfs Not . 
et Ext.) ; and lastly, the 4 Atcskhede ’ (or temple of fire), by 
Loft ali Beg, surnamed Azir. 

The literature of the Persians abounds in prose fables and 
moral talcs, mostly borrowed from Iho I ndians. Of this class is 
a Persian translation of the fables of Pilpay, or Bidpai [Bid- 
pai]« entitled 4 Anwar-as-sohayli/ Of the same kind is the 
4 Mufarraj-al-kolub/ a version, or rather a paraphrase, of 
the Sanscrit Ilitopadcsa. Abdl-fadhl, the vizir of the 
emperor Akbar, translated from the Sanscrit a collection of 
fnMos attributed to Vishnu Surma, to which he gave the 
title of ‘ly&r d&nish/ Tlio ‘Baliar Danuch/ by Kinajut- 
ullah, was translated into English by Jonathan Scott, under, 
ilio title of 4 Garden of Knowledge/ Lurid., 1799, 3 vbls. 8vo. 
The same author published, in 1800, a collection of tales, 
anecdotes, and letters, translated from the Arabic and Per¬ 


sian. The 4 Tootinameb B (or tales of the parrot), bv Nakh- 
shebf, were printed with ail English version by ilindley, 
Lond., 1801, who translated likewise the 4 Pendeh-i-Attar * 
(or counsels of Atiar), Lond., 1809-14, 12mo. .We have 
also the 4 Bakhtyar Nameh * (or the story of Prince Bakhtyar 
and the ten viziers), by Sir William Ouseley, Lond., 1 so |, 
8v Pcrs. and Engl. LanglAs published likewise, in 178 m’ 
h'.i ‘vJontes, Sentences, et Fables, tiroes des auteurs A rubes 
et Persans/ and Mr. Duncan Forbes bus lately translated 
from the Persian a romance entitled ‘The Adventures of 
Hatun Tai.’ 

In the department of history the Perflatis have produced 
some works which would do honour io any ago or people. 

Mohammed Ibn Emir Khovend Shah, betler known to 
Europeans as Mirkhoti l, wrote a work in several volumes 
entitled 4 Ruzat-as-safa fi sirat al-Anbiya va-1 Moluk vu-i- 
Kholafa’ (or, the garden ,of purity, or the history of the 
prophets, kings, and khalifs), of which, besides the frag¬ 
ments given fn Wilken’s 4 Chrestomathia Persica/ Leipzig, 
1805, 8vo., several extracts have been published l>v Jenlscli, 
Vienna, 1792. Jourdain (Not. et Ext . vol. ix.) published, 
in 1814, the history of the Ismaelites or Assassins of Persia, 
extracted likewise from the work of Mirkhond. De Sacy 
gave also a French translation of his history of the Sassa- 
niun princes in his * Me moires sur di verses Antiquitcs de la 
Perse* (Paris, 1793,4to.); andWilken published in Persian 
and Latin the history of the Samanidea (Gdtt., 1808, 4to.). 
Justly, our countryman Mr. David Shea has translated, 
from the same sources, the 4 History of Persia, from Kuio- 
mars to the Death of Alexander the Great/ Lond., 1832, 
8vo. Mirkhond died in 1498. His son Khovcnd-mir Gi 
yath-ed-din, commonly called Khondemir, who inherited 
his father’s talents, wrote, besides the 4 Kholassat-al-Akhb&r' 
(or cream of the histories), a general history, entitled 
4 Habibu-s-seyr* (the friend of tile travellers), which, as well 
as the ‘Ruzat-as-safa * by his father, was epitomised by 
Major David Price, in his * Chronological Retrospect of 
Mohammedan History/ Lond., 1811-21, 4to. A translation 
of Tabari’s ‘Chronicle/ a work of the greatest scarcity, in 
Arabic, was accomplished in the tenth century by Moham¬ 
med B aud, a vizir of Null Ibn Nasr, the fourth of the 
Samanides. The first volume has been translated into 
French under the auspices of the London Oriental Transla¬ 
tion Fund. The 4 Lobh-t&warikh * (or marrow of history) by 
Yahya Ibn Abdallatif of Kazwin, who died in 1351, is also 
considered au excellent production. Abu Said Abdullah 
Al-beydawi wrote a universal history from Adam to his own 
times (a.d. 1276), entitled 4 Nidhamu-t-tawfirikh' (historical 
necklace), the eighth part of which, relating to China, was 
published in Persian and Latin by Muller, Berlin, 1677,4to. 
Turan Shah, who died at Ormuz in 1377, wrote a ‘Shah 
Nameh ’ (or book of kings), an abstract of which is given 
in the work of the Portuguese traveller Teixfiirailielaciones, 
Amst., 1610). ‘ Matlaa-as-saadeyn ’ (the rising of the con¬ 
stellations) is a history of the kings of Persia of the family 
of Timur, by an author of the name of Abd-er-razzak, which 
Gal land translated into French, but his version was never 
printed. Of Mohammed Kasim Ferishta, an historian of 
the seventeenth century, we have a valuable work, part of 
which, ou the history of Hindustan, was translated by 
Dow (Lond., 1768, 3 vols. 4to.), and part on the history of 
Deccan, by Jonathan Scott (Lond., 1794, 2 vols. 4to.). The 
entire work has since been translated by Major-General 
Briggs (Lond., 1829, 4 vols. 8vo.), who has likewise pub¬ 
lished a lithographed edition of the original text. [Fk- 
rishta.] 

We are indebted to Sir William Ouseley for an epitome of 
the antient history of Persia, extracted and translated from 
4 Jehan Ara’ (Lond., 1799), and to Gladwin for the ‘Tukuz 
Jehanghir/ a very valuable work on the history «and geo¬ 
graphy of Hindustan, attributed to the emperor Jehanghir. 
( Asiat . Mi seel.) But by far the most important work on 
the history of India, written in Persian, is the ‘Akbar 
N&uieh/ written, by the command of the emperor Akbar, 
by his vizier Abd-l-fadhl, who was put to death in 1604. 
The two first parts of this work contain a history of that 
sovereign and his predecessors; the third, entitled * Ayeen 
Akb&ri * (or the institutes of Akbar), contains a geographical 
and statistical account of India, with much valuable in¬ 
formation upon other interesting topics. An English ver¬ 
sion of the third part was published by Gladwin (London, 
.1777, 4to.; ib., 1890, 8vo.; and Calcutta, 1783-6). [Ayebjv 
Akbkry.] There are also numerous works comprehending 
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short periods of time, or the history of single dynasties and 
single reigns. The *T&rikh Al-Mosafer ’ contains a history of 
seven princes of the family of Mos&fer. Shah Babur, or Baber 
[Baber], the great-grandson of Timur, left in the Mogul lan¬ 
guage some valuable commentaries respecting Hindustan, 
which were translated into Persian l>y Abd-er-rahim, aud 
thence into English by Dr. Leyden ana Erskine. Abd-er- 
razzak wrote a history of ShahRokli (Timur’s son) and his 
successors, as well as an account of his own embassy to China 
and Hindostan, a French translation of which has been in¬ 
serted by Langlfo in his * Collection portative des Voyages' 
(Paris, 1797-1835, 8vo.). Mollah Slieref-eddin Ali Jezdt, 
who died in 1446, wrote a biography of Tiratir full of fables, 
which Petis do la Croix (Francois) translated into French 
(Paris, 1722, 4 vols. 12mo.). Sir William Jones published 
likewise a French translation of a history of Nadir Shah, 
written by his secretary Mirza Mohammed Mahadi Khan, 
who attended him in all his military expeditions. [Nadir 
Shah.] Gladwin translated a history of the same monarch, 
entitled 1 Necessary Information,’ by Abd-el-kerim of Cash- 
mere, of whose pilgrimage to Mecca Langles has given an 
abstract in his 4 Collection.’ A history of tiie same monarch, 
from Persian sources, was published by Frazer (Lond., 1742, 

8vo.). Abu-Taleb Al-huscyni translated into Persian the 
* Mulfuzat Timmy* (or institutes of Timur), which this 
conqueror is supposed to have written himself in the 
Jugbtui dialect. This work was first translated into Eng¬ 
lish by White (Oxf., 1783, 4to.). It was then published 
in Persian and English by Stewart (Calcutta, 1785, folio); 
and lastly an English version by Stewart has [appeared 
(Lend., 1830, 4to.). 

In geography the Persians may be said to have derived 
most of their knowledge from the Arabs. They have a 
translation of the work of lbn Haukal, an Arabian geo¬ 
grapher of the ninth century [Haukal], as well as of the 
large work of the celebrated Kazwin, entitled * Aj&yibu-l- 
makhlukat^' (the wonders of creation). They possess also 
a work entitled 4 Heft lkiim* (seven climates), by Ar-razl ; 
there is an English version of the first-mentioned work by 
Sir William Ouseley (Lond., 1800, 4to.). The same may be 
said of medicine. Geometry and astronomy seem however 
to have been cultivated by them with greater ardour. Nasir ed- 
din of Tus, the superintendent of the observatory and astro¬ 
nomical academy of Maragha, translated into Arabic the 
works of Euclid, which were afterwards commented upon by 
Mayrnun Rashid. [Nasir-kd-din.] The latter author com¬ 
posed, at the command of Hulaku llekhkn, the astronomical 
tables known by his name, but which were not completed 
until five years after that monarch’s death (1263). Other 
tables were drawn up in the first half of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, by order of Ulugli-begh, which were afterwards pub¬ 
lished in Persian and Latin by Greaves and Hyde, under the 
tide of * Tabul® Longitudinum et Latitudinum Stellarum 
Fixarum ex Observation* Vtug Beigi,’ Oxon., 1665, 4to. A 
Persian calendar, under the title of * Ruznamch nauruz,' 
was also printed in the collection entitled * Vlug Beigi Epo¬ 
ch® celebriores,’ Pers. et Lat., by Greaves (Lond., 1650). 
To the same class belong Bek's ' Epheroerides Persarum 
per totum Annum’ (Vindovon®, 1695, folio), and Welsh's 
‘ Tabid® Equinoctiales,* Augsburg, 1676, 4to. 

The works on ethics are very numerous. We shall only 
mention the 4 AklM^e-nksseri,’ so called from its author 
Naser-ed-din of Tus, a translation of which was lately an¬ 
nounced by the Rev. G. Keene; and the 4 Akhlak-ejelali,’ 
published by the Oriental Translation Fund. The works on 
theology and jurisprudence are no less numerous. There 
is a Persian translation or abridgement of the Vedas, en¬ 
titled 4 Oupnekhat,’ a French translation of which was pub¬ 
lished by Anquetil du Perron (Paris, 1804, 2 vols. 4to.). 
The 4 Dabistkn * was published at Calcutta, in 1811. The 
commentaries upon the Koran are chietiy in Arabic. 

The Persians have paid great attention to their language, 
as the great number of grammars and dictionaries extant 
sufficiently shows. We might give the titles of many 
which have great reputation among tho natives, but we shall 
merely notice the small Persian and Turkish dictionary 
of Shfchidi, which however is only fit for beginners. That 
of Ardeshlr has a higher reputation, as well as the 4 Nearoet- 
ullah* (Grace of God), used by Castellus in the composition 
of the Persian part of his Lexicon Heptagloton, Lond., 
1669. But the most celebrated are the 4 Ferhang Jehan- 
ghlr,’ by Jemal-ed-dln Huseyn lbn Fakhr-ed-din, who de- 
dioated it to* the emperor J ehin-ghir; the 4 Ferhang Jewliari, 
P.C., No. 1099. 


supposed to be a translation of tho Arabic one, by Jeuharf, 
which was published at Constantinople, in 1742; that of 
Seid Ahmed, printed at the same place, 1804; and the 
Persian dictionary, by the king of Oude, called 4 The Seven 
Seas,’ and published at Lucknore, in 1822, fol. 

(Sir William Jone9, Works , Lond., 1807; Sir William 
Ouseley’s Persian Miscellanies , Lond., 1 795 ; Oriental Col¬ 
lections , by the same. Lend., 1797 ; Fundgruben des 
Orients; Notices et ft#traits des MSS., &c.) 

Religion.— Our knowledge of the religion of the ant lent 
Persians is principally derived from the ' Zcudavcsta,' or 
sacred books of tho Persians, which were first made known 
to Europeans by Anquetil du Perron [Anquetil], and have 
been more fully explained and elucidated by Klcukcr, 
Eugene Burnouf, Olshauscn, Lassen, and other modern 
scholars. We learn from these books that the inhabitants 
of the antient Iran, which comprised Cabulistan, Sogdiana, 
Bactria, Media, and Persia, were originally one race of people, 
who spoke the same language and believed in tho same reli¬ 
gion. It was among them that Zerdusht, commonly called 
Zoroaster, arose, who must probably be regarded rather as 
a reformer of the antient religion than as tiie founder of an 
entirely new system. Tho time in which Zoroaster lived 
has been a subject of considerable dispute. Hyde and 
Kleuker suppose that he was contemporary with Darius 
Hyslaspcs; but others, with more probability, assign him a 
Bactro-Median origin, and suppose him to have lived long 
anterior to the time of Cyrus. But however this may be, his 
religious system became the dominant religion of Western 
Asia from the time of Cyrus to the conquest of Persia by 
Alexander the Great. Undor the Macedonian and Parthian 
monarchies, the doctrines of Zoroaster appear to have been 
considerably corrupted by the introduction of foreign opi¬ 
nions; but on the re-establishment of the Persian monarchy 
by Artaxerxes in the third century of the Christian a?ra great 
exertions were made to restore the religion of the Persians 
to its primitive purity. The exercise of every other worship 
was strictly prohibited, and the religion of Zoroaster again 
became the dominant faith of tho East, till the rise of the 
Mohammedan power, and the conquest of Persia by the 
Arabs in the seventh century, who compelled the greater 
number of the Persians to renounce their antitfnt fuilh. 
Those who refused to abandon the religion of their ancestors 
lied to the deserts of Kerman and to Hindustan, where they 
still exist in the present day under the name of Parsecs or 
Farsis, a name derived from Pars or Kars, the antient name 
of Persia. The Arabs call them Guebers or Khebers, which 
is derived from the Arabic Kafir , signifying an 4 unbeliever.’ 

The principal doctrines of the religious system of Zo¬ 
roaster may be explained in a few words. IIo taught the 
existence of an eternal, holy, and almighty being, whir 
created two other mighty beings, and imparted to them as 
much of his own nature as seemed good to him. Of these, 
Ormuzd remained faithful to his creator, and was regarded 
as the source of all good; while Ahriman rebelled against 
his creator, and became the author of all the evil upon tiie 
earth. This doctrine of a good and an evil principle was 
the foundation of the whole religious system of the antient 
Persians. Ormuzd created man and supplied him with all 
the materials of happiness ; but Ahriman marred this hap¬ 
piness by introducing evil into tho world, and creating 
savage beasts and poisonous reptiles and plants. In conse¬ 
quence of this, evil and good arc now mingled together in 
every part of the world; and the followers of good and evil 
—the adherents of Ormuzd and Ahriman—now carry on 
incessant war; but this state of things will not last for ever; 
the time will come, when the adherents of Ormuzd shall 
everywhere be victorious, and Ahriman and hi* followers 
be consigned to darkness for ever. [Akimanes.] 

The religious rites of the antient Persians were exceed¬ 
ingly simple. The) used neither temples, altars, nor statues, 
and performed their sacrifices on the tops of mountains. 
(Iierodot., i. 131.) They adored fire, light, and the svi as 
emblems of Ormuzd, the source of all light and purity, but 
did not regard them as independent deities. The religious 
rites and ceremonies were regulated by a powerful sacerdotal 
class, called the Magi. [Magi.] 

A full account of the religious usages of the Parsecs of 
India is given by Herbert in his 4 Travels.'and by Nie¬ 
buhr. The practice of exposing the dead to be devoured 
by vultures, which is described by both of these travellers, 
agrees with what Herodotus (i. 14U) says of the Magi, and 
,„l,o Strabo (p. 73S. Ca»J. XVII _, <J 
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There are & few followers of the antient religion existing 
in the present, day in Persia, but they are in a degraded 
and oppressed condition. Sir R. K. Porter remarks ( Travels, 
yol. ii.,p. 46), that ‘from the restraints and fear under which 
they have been held for so many generations, both the doc¬ 
trines of their faith and the most solemn rites of their 
worship have sunk into nothing more than a few hasty 
prayers muttered to the sun as supremo God : and what 
they call commemorative ceremonies are now only sad con¬ 
fused shadows of tlieir former religious festivals/ At Bom¬ 
bay however the Parsecs are a very active mid rich class. 
They are in fact the proprietors of the greater part of the 
island. They are described by Lord Valentia ( Travels , 
vol. ii., p. 174) as ‘generous and splendid in the higher 
orders, and in the lower, active and intelligent, far surpass¬ 
ing as servants either Mussulmauns or Hindoos. They 
mostly speak Knglish with propriety. In their persons they 
are a handsome race, fairer than the natives, though not 
possessing the clear skin of the Europeans. In tlieir man¬ 
ners they are uniformly conciliatory and mild. They have 
numerous temples to fire, but their priests have no authority 
in temporal concerns, nor mm h spiritual control.* 

(Hyde, Veterum Persarum f t Magornm Religinnis His- 
toria; Rhode, Die Hcilige Sage dev alien Baktrier , 
Meder , and Perser , oder des Zendvolks , 1820; Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall , c. 8 ; lleeren's Researches , Sic., 4 Asiatic 
Nations,’ vol. i., p. 366-392, Engl, transl.; Herbert's Travels; 
Niebuhr, lleisebeschrc.ibung nach Arabicn t &c., vol. ii.; 
Anquetil du Perron’s, Klcuker’s, Olsbausen’s, and Eugene 
Burnoufs editions of the Zendavesta.) 

History. —The only credible and consistent account which 
we possess relative to the early annals of Persia is that de¬ 
rived from Grecian writers: for though a correspondence 
can perhaps occasionally he traced between these statements 
and the traditions of the Pishdadian and Kaianian dynas¬ 
ties preserved by Mirkhond and Firdusi, the incidents of 
the latter, mid the marvellous exploits and length of reign 
(sometimes extended to three or four centuries) attributed 
to several of the monarchs, class them rather with mytho¬ 
logical tales or romances of chivalry, than with the sober 
records of history. At the earliest period of which any trace 
is preserved, Persia appears to have formed a province of 
the great Assyrian empire, on the disruption of which it 
fell under the power of the Medea. Dejoces, the founder 
of the Median monarchy (about 709 b.c.), has been con¬ 
sidered by some writers to be the Kai-Kaus of Oriental 
story: though others have held this name to be synonymous 
with Cyaxares, who, a century later, expelled the Scythians 
(or Trans-Oxian Turks) from Southern Asia. Astyages 
(Kai-Kobad ?), the successor of Cyaxares, was dethroned 
(500) by Cyrus (Kai-Khosru?), who, according to Herodo¬ 
tus, was his grandson by his daughter Mundane, and who 
not only established the ascendancy of the Persians over the 
Medes, but by his victory over Croesus, king of Lydia, which 
terminated (546) the dynasty of theMerinnadoo in Asia Minor, 
and by his conquest in 538 of Babylon and its dependencies, 
with Phoenicia, extended his empire to the Hellespont and 
the Syrian Sea. This great prince perished (529) in an ex¬ 
pedition against the Scythians, probably beyond the Oxus; 
and was succeeded by his son Cambyses (529-21), who sub¬ 
dued Egypt. On his death the kingdom was usurped by a 
Magian, who personated Smerdis, the brother of the deceased 
monarch: but this impostor was destroyed by the nobles, 
who raised to the throne one of their own body, Darius Hys- 
taspes (Gusbtasp?). In his reign (521-485) the empire 
was divided into satrapies, and regular taxes introduced: 
Babylon revolted, and the walls were destroyed. and 
though a Persian expedition, under the command of Darius 
himself, against Scythia was a failure, the acknowledge 
ment l>y Macedonia and Thrace of Persian supremacy ex¬ 
tended the empire into Europe. The revolt of the Asiatic 
Ionian* (501) and the aid given them by Athens, was the 
origin of the long wars of Greece and Persia. The defeat 
at Marathon (490) of a Persian force sent against Athens, 
showed the determination and military skill of the Greeks 
to be formidable; and hence resulted the famous expedi¬ 
tion which, in 480, Xerxes, the son and successor of Darius 
(486*64), conducted in person against Greece. Herodotus 
biutea it to have consisted of above five millions of men, in¬ 
cluding an army of 1,700,000 infantry and 80,000 cavalry, 
and a tieet of 1200 ships. But this stupendous host, though 
it ravaged Attica and burnt Athens, sustained a signal naval 
defeat at Salami* • and the following year (479), after Xerxes 


had returned to Asia, the land and sea forces were discom¬ 
fited in the two battles, fought on the same day, of Platroa 
in Bceotia, and Mycale on the coast of Asia Minor. The 
Persians were now driven from Europe; and Xerxes, who 
became more voluptuous and cruel after this disaster, was 
murdered by the captain of his guards (464). 

During the long reign of his son Artaxerxes Longima- 
nuH (Ardushir Diraz-dast of Mirkhond, and probably the 
Ahasuerus of Scripture), the power of the empire greatly 
declined : the king was buried in the seraglio, while the dis¬ 
tant satraps yielded only a nominal allegiance ; Egypt was 
in continual revolt, and the Asiatic Greek cities were recog¬ 
nised as independent by the peace (449) which ended the 
Grecian war. The short reigns of Xerxes II. and Sogdianus 
occupy only a year (425): and the rule of Darius II , sur- 
natned No'thus (424-405), presents only revolts at home, 
and intrigues with Greece, where an alliance was formed 
with Sparta against Athens (411). Egypt throw off the 
yoke altogether in 414, and remained independent for sixty- 
five years. Ariaxerxes II., surnamed Muernon, succeeded 
(405-359); and his younger brother Cyrus, attempting, at 
the instigation of their mother Parysatis (Peri-Zadah?), to 
dethrone him by the aid of an army of Greek mercenaries, 
was defeated and killed (401) at the battle of Cunaxa, in the 
plains of Babylonia, an engagement which was followed by the 
memorable Retreat of the Ten Thousand. In a war with 
Sparta, which commenced in 400, the integrity of the empire 
was threatened by the successes of Agcsilaus, who, in three 
campaigns (396-4), advanced fur into Asia: but by fomenting 
a coalition in the heart of Greece against Sparta, Artaxerxes 
was enabled, in 387, to conclude the advantageous peace of 
Antalcidas, by which Persia recovered the Ionian cities and 
Cyprus, though the latter was not reduced till after ten years’ 
war. The accession of his son Ochus, or Artaxerxes 111. 
(who confirmed his power by the slaughter of all his bro¬ 
thers), was followed by revolts in Asia Minor, Syria, and 
other provinces: but the former wa9 betrayed by its leader 
Orontes, and Syria was reduced (351) by Ochus in person, 
who destroyed Sidon, and advancing into Egypt, expelled 
the king Nectanebus, and reunited that country to the Per¬ 
sian empire (350). After these successes, Ochus resigned 
himself to indolence and luxury, leaving the government 
in the hands of his favourite general, Mentor the Rhodian, 
and a eunuch named Bagoas, by the latter of whom* he was 
poisoned in 338. Bagoas now placed Arses, the only sur¬ 
viving son of Darius, on the throne, but deposed and mur¬ 
dered him two years afterwards, when, the male line of the 
royal family being extinct, be invested Darius III., sur- 
named Codomantius (a great-grandson, by females, of Da¬ 
rius Notlius), with the vacant dignity. This prince com¬ 
menced his reign (336-30) by ridding himself of the traitor 
Bagoas: but the invasion of his dominions by Alexander 
the Great, in 334, left him little opportunity fertile exercise 
of sovereignty. By three great battles (Grunicus, 334; 
Issus, 333; and Arbela, 331) the Persian empire was ut¬ 
terly overthrown; and the unfortunate Darius, flying from 
the arms of Alexander, was murdered (330) by his own 
servants, while the whole extent of hh* dominions from the 
Hellespont to the Indus fell under the sway of the Macedo¬ 
nian conqueror. 

On the death of Alexander (323) and the dismemberment 
of his vast territories by his generals, Persia fell to the lot of 
the founder of the Syrian dynasty of the Seleucidm, Se- 
leucus Nicator (312-280), and remained in subjection during 
his reign and that of his son Antiochus Soter (280-61). But 
in the reign of AntiochusTheos (261-48), a germ of inde¬ 
pendence reappeared in the foundation of the Parthian 
kingdom in the country of Hyrcania (Deilem and Mazan- 
deran) by Arsaces (Asnk?), the first of the house of the 
Arsacida ?, of which thirty monarchs reigned in succession, 
each bearing the title of Arsaces , in addition to his individual 
name. Arsaces I. reigned only two years (250-48), but his suc¬ 
cessor Tiridates I. (248-16) established his independence by 
defeating and taking prisoner (236)the Syrian kingSeleucus 
Callinicus; and under Artabanus I. (216-196) this waS con¬ 
firmed bv a treaty with Antiochus the Great. After the 
reigns of Priapatius (196-181) and Phraates 1,(181-174), 
Mithridates,or Pacorus I. (174-136), extended the Parthian 
power to the Euphrates and the Indus, and, in 138, took 
prisoner Demetrius II. of Syria, who had invaded his terri¬ 
tories ; and the death of Antiochus Sidetes, who perished 
with his army (128) in an attack on Phraates II., deterred 
the Syrian kings "from further aggressions. Phraates tttd 
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his successor Artabanus II. both fell in battle against the 
Trans-Oxians, or Turks; but those predatory hordes were 
repelled by Mithridates II., whose embassy to Sylla(92)was 
the first intercourse between Parthia and Rome. The reigns 
of Mnasciras (87-76), Sinatroccs (76-68), Phraates III. 
(68-60), and Mithridates III. (60-54), were occupied by con¬ 
tinual civil wars: but the sway of Orodes I. (54-37), who 
had dethroned and put to death his brother Mithridates, was 
distinguished by the first war with Romo, and tho defeat 
and slaughter of Crassus with his legions on the plain of 
Carrhso (53), In invading Syria and Asia Minor however, 
the Parthians were repulsed by Ventidius (38); but this 
defeat was avenged by Phraates IV. (».c. 37, to a.d. 4) on 
Mark Antony, who only escaped from Parthia (36) with tho 
loss of the greater part of his army. Some years later how¬ 
ever Phraates opened diplomatic relations with Rome, and 
even sent his sons to be educated at the court of Augustus. 
The death of Phraates was followed by anarchy and dissen- 
tion: Phraataces, Orodes II., and Vononcs I., occupied the 
throne for short periods; and under Artabanus III. (14-44) 
the monarchy began rapidly to decline; the Romans even 
occupied the country for a short time, and proclaimed Tiri- 
dates, one of the Arsacidra, as king; but Artabanus reco¬ 
vered his throne on the retreat of tho Roman auxiliaries of 
the usurper. Tho reigns of Bardanes (Werdan?) (44-47), 
Gotarzcs (47-50), and Vononcs II. (50-52), contain nothing 
worthy notice excepting an unsuccessful attempt of the 
emperor Claudius to nominate a prince named Mchcrdatas 
in place of Gotarzes ; but under Vologesesl. (52-90) a long 
war with Rome was occasioned by disputes relative to Ar¬ 
menia, which were settled (65) by Tiridatcs, brother of 
Vologeses, accepting the Armenian kingdom as a fief of 
the Roman empire. The Roman alliance remained un¬ 
broken under Pacorus (90-107); but the reigns of Cosrocs, 
or Khosru (107-121), Vologeses II. (121-149), Vologoses III. 
(149-191), and Vologeses IV. (191-209), were marked by 
almost continual wars with Rome. Ctesiphon, the capital of 
the Parthian empire, was taken and sacked by the emperor 
Septimius Severus in 19S; and these contests, though they 
occasioned no loss of territory, greatly weakened the declining 
monarchy. Under Vologeses V. (209-16) civil wars were 
superadded to the attacks of the Romans; and his successor 
Arduan, or Artabanus IV. (216-26), after maintaining him¬ 
self for ten years against domestic revolts and foreign inva¬ 
sions, was defeated and killed, a.d. 226, in the last of three 
battles against Artaxerxes,or Avdashir, surnamed Babegan, 
or the son of Babck, a native of Kars, or Persia Proper, who 
overthrew both the Parthian constitution and monarchy, 
and established, with the dynasty of the Sassailidse, a new 
order of things in the East. 

The erection of the Sassanian dynasty commences a new 
sera in the history of Persia (which antienL appellation 
henceforward replaces that of Parthia), and from this period 
the native annals begin to supply comparatively authentic 
materials. Tho reign of Artaxerxes, or ArdashJr Babegan, 
after he attained undivided power (226-42), was occupied, 
excepting a short war with the Romans, in regulating his 
new dominions, and re-establishing in all its antient splen¬ 
dour the Magian faith, to the exclusion of all other reli¬ 
gions; and his memory continued to be venerated us long 
as his descendants occupied the throne, both as the restorer 
of the Persian monarchy and religion, and as a legislator 
whose enactments and maxims of government were consi¬ 
dered as the fundamental institutions of the country. His 
son Shahpoor, or Sapor I. (242-73), was a fierce and warlike 
prince, who conquered Armenia, and by his victory, in 260, 
over the emperor Valerian (who was taken prisoner, with his 
army, and died in captivity), taught the Romans to respect 
and fear the arms of Persia. Syria, Cilicia, and Cappadocia 
were laid waste with ruthless severity; Antioch was taken 
and plundered, but the latter part of his reign was less for¬ 
tunate : Oden&thus, prince of Palmyra, and his celebrated 
wife Zenobia, defied his arms, and Aurelian re-established 
the Roman frontier in the East. 

The reigns of Hormuz or Hormisdas I. (273-4), of Va- 
ranes or Bahram I. (274-7), Bahram II. (277-94), and 
Bahram III. (294), present no incident of importance ex¬ 
cept the unfortunate Roman war in the weak reign of the . 
second Bahram, in which Persia was only saved from ruin 
by the sudden death of the emperor Carus. Narsi, or Narses 
(294 391), vindicated for a time the renown of the Persian 
arms by a signal victory (296) over Galerius; but in the 
next campaign the Persian forces were surprised and de¬ 


stroyed by the Romans, and, by the peace concluded in 297, 
Narses ceded Armenia and five provinces east of the 
Tigris. The reign of Hormisdas 11. (301-8) was peaceful, 
but the long and splendid rule of his posthumous son and 
successor Shahpoor, or Sapor the Great (308-80), who was 
acknowledged as king even before his birth (Gibbon, ch. 
xviii.), revived the antient glories of tho monarchy. His long 
war with the Romans (337-63) was contested with the whole 
fovco of tho two empire*** and with varied success. In tho 

battle of Singara (248) Shahpoor triumphed over the em¬ 
peror Constantius; and the invasion of Persia by his suc¬ 
cessor Julian, which threatened the dismemberment of the 
kingdom, was frustrated by list death of that prince and the 
cowardice of his successor, who purchased a safe retreat by 
the peace of Dura (363), which restored Armenia and all 
the cessions made by Narses, with the impregnable fortress 
of Nisibis. The wisdom of Shahpoor in government was 
equal to his valour in war; and the kingdom continued in 
peace and prosperity throughout the reigns of the next three 
rnonarchs, Artaxerxes or Ardashir II. (380-85), Shahpoor 
II. (385-90), and Bahrain or Varanes IV., surnamed Ker- 
manshah (390-401), tho founder of the city of that name. 
Yezdejerd I. (Isdigertes) engaged in no foreign wars, hut 
his reign (401-21) was disturbed by religious dissensions: 
the Magi murmured at the toleration and favour shown by 
the king to the Christians, and his friendship for the Greek 
emperor Arcadius gave rise to the fable that the latter en¬ 
trusted to him the guardianship of his son Theodosius; but 
tho persecution of the Christians with which his son Bahram 
V., surnamed, from his love of the chase, Gour, or* the Wild 
Ass,* commenced his reign, led to a short and indecisive war 
with the Romans. The subsequent sway of this prince was 
glorious and popular; after repulsing with great loss an in¬ 
vasion of the Turks of Trans-Oxiana, he extended his realm 
to the frontiers of India; and his extraordinary personal 
prowess has preserved liis memory to the present day in 
Persia as a favourite hero of romance. lie perished acci¬ 
dentally in hunting, leaving the crown to his son Yezdejord 
II. (surnamed Sipah-Dost.or, tho 6 Soldiers Friend*), whoso 
reign of sixteen years (442-58) was a period of peace and 
prosperity. On his death, his youngor son Hormuz 111. 
mounted the throne, but was speedily expelled by his eldor 
brother Firouz, or Perozes. who had been furnished with an 
army by the Khan of the White Huns, or Turks of Trans- 
Oxiana. Firouz however returned this service by attacking 
the dominions of his benefactor: in his first invasion he was 
defeated and taken prisoner, hut. released by the generosity 
of the Khan. In a second attempt the Persian army was 
cut to pieces, and their perfidious king left among the 
slain, after reigning twenty four years (458 82). IIis son 
Pal ash, the Valens of the Greeks, reigned only four years; 
but his brother and successor Cavacles, or Kohad (480-531), 
though his addiction to the libertine tenets of Muzdak cost 
him a four years’ dethronement (497-501) in favour of his 
brother Jamusp, eventually retrieved the kingdom from the 
vassalage to the Huns, in which the fate of Firouz had left 
if, and waged a successful war with the Greek empr-ror 
Anastasius; and his son, the illustrious Khosru Nu>hcnvan 
(531-79), raised the Sassanian empire to its highest pinnacle 
of grandeur and prosperity. For the details of his long and 
lorious reign we refer to the article Khosru. lie carried 
is arms to the Mediterranean, the Euxinc, the Sutlej,and 
the Jaxartcs. Trans-Oxiana, the Punjab, and great part of 
Arabia, obeyed his mandates. Persia was divided into four 
great vice-royalties, and the excellence of the internal admi¬ 
nistration, in which the king was aided by his celebrated 
minister Buzurg-Mihir, lias earned for him the proud appel¬ 
lation of ‘ Just.* But. the last years even of Nusli«rwan were 
clouded by reverses, and his" unworthy son Hormuz (579- 
90), after losing all the conquests of his father, forfeited his 
throne and life in a popular revolt headed by Bahram- 
Tchoubeen, a general who, after saving Persia from the 
Turks, had been basely disgraced by the king. Ba 1 ram 
attempted to ascend the throne, but Khosru-Perwiz. son of 
Hormuz, easily recovered his inheritance (590*628) by the 
aid of the emperor Maurice, on whosef dethronement and 
death (602) Khosru attacked the Roman empire, under the 
pretence of avenging his ally, and in sixteen years restored 
the Persian empire to the limits under Xerxes, by the con¬ 
quest of Syria, Asia Minor, and Egypt: hut these successes 
were transient, and Khosru, after having been iu turn driven 
from his palaces by the victories of Heraclius, was murdered 
by his own son Shiruyeh, or Siroes. The parricide survived 
/ 302 
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liia father only six months, and in four y6ars of confusion tho sultan, had aspired to hereditary rule; while in the 
and civil war the throne was filled by six kings and two mountain country immediately south bf the Caspian, the 
queens, till the accession of Yezdejerd III., in the same nfttmous sect of Ismail is, or Assassins [Assassins], had sub¬ 
year (632) in which Persia was.attacked by the Arabs, then listed from the time of Malek Shah. After the death of 
commencing the career of Mohammedan conquest. The tondjar (1156) civil wars recommenced among the Sel- 
fate of the kingdom, weakened by internal dissensions, was ookian princes, of which the caliphs availed themselves to 
decided by the battles of Cadesia (636) and of Nehavend ecover from them the exclusive possession of Bagdad and 
(641), the last of which, though the king survived in the indlrak; and though Togrul III. reunited (1175) the re¬ 
condition of a fugitive ten years longer, subverted at once maining provinces, he was overwhelmed and slain- (1194) by 
the Sassanian power and the independence of the country. Takash, shah of Kharism, a former dependency of the Sel- 
For more than two centuries after the Mohammedan con- jookian empire, the viceroys of which had thrown off their 
quest, the national history of Persia presents an entire blank, allegiance during the reign of Sandjar, and had gradually 
The Persians imbibed tho religion and literature of the subdued Trans-Oxiana and Khorassan. Persia now fell un- 
Arabs, to whom thoy imparted in return their civilization and der the yoke of the Kharismian sultan,who by the destruction, 
luxury ; but tho country was only a province in the empire a few years later, of the Ghaurides (a dynasty which bad 
of the caliphs, and followed implicitly the revolutions of the supplanted the Ghaznevides in Cabul), extended his sway 
Ommiyades and Abbasides. [Arabia; Abbasidks; Moors.] from the Caspian and the Sea of Aral to the Indus and the 
Hut with the decay and division of the power of the Com- Persian Gulf. But this mighty power was of short duration; 
inanders of the Faithful, the spirit of independence revived, Mohammed, the successor of Takash, became embroiled, 
and the re-establishment of the kingdom may be dated from through the misconduct of the governor of Olrar, with the 
tho foundation of the Soffarian dynasty by Yakub Ibn Lais, ruler of tho Moguls beyond the Jaxartes, the redoubtable 
who about 868 threw off lus allegiance to the caliph, and Gcngis-Khan, who in 1218 invaded his dominions with a 
fixed ut Shiras the capital of a dominion including nearly host of 700,000 men, and in two campaigns drove Mohammed 
all Persia, llut his brother and successor Amer was sub- to take refuge in an island of the Caspian, where he died 
clued, in 900, by the Tartar family of the Samanides, who in 1220. His son Jelal-eddeen Mankberni, a celebrated 
ruled Khorassan and Trans-Oxiana till 999, while Western paladin of Eastern story, maintained for some years a gallant 
Persia again acknowledged fora few years a precarious alle- but unavailing struggle, till his death, in 1230, finally dis- 
gianee to the caliph, till the utter disruption of the Ahbaside solved the Kharismian power, and laid Persia- prostrate at 
power threw it, about 930, into the hands of tho three sons the feet of the Moguls., 

of Bouyah, Amad-ed-cloulah, Rukn-od-doulah, And Moazz- The conquest of Persia by the Seljookian Turks had been 
vA duulah, who shared the kingdom among them; whil softened by their community of faith and their speedy adop- 
thc last-named occupied Bagdad, and exercised, under the tion of the manners of the south, but the Moguls detested 
title of Kmtr-al-Omard, absolute control over the person and despised alike the Moslem faith and the refinements of 
and remaining territory of the caliph. After the death of civilization, and their progress was everywhere marked by 
Amad-ed-donlfih, nearly all the dominions of the Bouyah merciless slaughter and devastation. On the death of Gen- 
(sometimes called Dcilemi) dynasty were reunited undei gis, Persia fell to the share of his grandson IIulaku, who, 
his nephew or successor Adliad, or Azed-cd-doulah, one o iti 1258, took and sacked Bagdad, putting to death the last 
the greatest and most virtuous princes of his time, whose of the Abbasides, and massacring, according to Persian 
reign of thirty-four years (949-82) is the rora both of the historians, 800,000 inhabitants of the city. The dynasty of 
grandeur of his family and of the prosperity of Persia. His sue- Hutaku ruled Persia about eighty years. Abaka, his son 
cessors again divided the kingdom, and wasted their strength and successor (1264-82). extended his authority over the Sel¬ 
in internal dissensions, during which a number of petty jookian princes of Anatolia, and formed alliances with tho 
principalities rose to independence. One principal branch Christians for the recovery of Syria and Palestine ; but his 
of thcBouyuhs continued however to retain Bagdad and the armies sustained several signal defeats from the Mamelukes, 
dignity of Emtr-nl-Omarfl, raising and deposing the pon- and of the short reigns which follow, that of Key-Khatu alone 
till-caliphs at their pleasure; but the other, which ruled in deserves notice for an unsuccessful attempt (1294) to intro- 
Easteru Persia, was subdued, in 1028, by Mahmood, who ducc into Persia a paper currency, which already existed in 
thirty years earlier had founded the mighty dynasty of the China. The invasion of Syria was renewed, but again without 
Ghaznevides in Cabul und Khorassan, on the ruins of the success,in the reign of Ghazan(1295-I303), who first threw off 
Sassanian power, and lmd carried the Moslem arms, for the the nominal allegiance which his predecessors had hitherto 
first time, into the heart of India. All Persia seemed on paid to the grand khan of Tartary, and embraced, with all 
the point of falling into the bauds of this conqueror and his his subjects, the Moslem religion. Ilis brother and sue- 
faniily, when the prize was snatched from their grasp by the cessor Aljaptu, or Mohammed Khoda-bandali (1303-16), 
descent from Central Asia of the Se (jookian Turks, who, founded tho celebrated city of Sultaniyah, which he made his 
originally received as vassals by the Ghaznevide princes, soon capital; but the hereditary Mogul nobles were gradually 
asserted their independence, and after defeating Massood, the absorbing all the power of the state, and Abou-Said Ba 
son and successor of Mahmood, a.d. 1040, in a great battle hadur, the son of Aljaptu, and eighth in succession from 
near Nishnpur, compelled the Ghaznevides to confine Hulaku, was the last of his race who enjoyed any autho- 
ihemselves to Afghanistan and their Indian conquests, and rity, though several pageant monarchs were afterwards cle- 
]>1 act'd their own sultan, Togrul-Beg, in possession of Persia, vated for short periods. Persia was now divided and dis- 
to which (1055) he added Bagdad and Irak, with the tructed by numberless petty dynasties, perpetually at war 
guardianship of the caliphate, deposing the Emlr-nl-Omard with each other. The II K banians, who possessed Bagdad, 
Malek-Raheem, the last of the house of Bouyah. The reigns Irak, Azerhijan, &c., were perhaps the most powerful of 
of Alp-Arslan, the nephew and successor of Togrul (1063-72), these princes, while the Mod hafferians ruled over Fars and 
and his son Jelal-ed-deen Malek Shah (1072*92), raised the Shiras; the Sarbedarians, Molouk-Kurt, &c., occupied 
Perao-Turkish monarchy to the highest pitch of splendour and Khorassan and the neighbouring parts; and hordes of 
glory. [Alp-Arslan.] The Greek emperor Roinanus wasde* marauding Turkomans, the origin of the present clans of 
ieated and taken, and Armenia subdued by Alp-Arslan: the Persia, roamed over the country, uncontrolled by any of its 
rule of his son extended over great part of Syria, Arabia, and rulers. 

Tartary, while internal prosperity was secured by the wise Such was the state of Persia when a new conqueror ap- 
administration of the famous vizier Nizam-al-mulk; and the peared from Tartary, in the person of the famous Timur- 
refcrmaiion of the calendar, by the establishment of the lenk, or Tamerlane, who speedily involved all the contend- 
Jelalroan sera (March 15, 1079), shows that the progress of ing parties in one common ruin. Already master of Trans- 
science kept pace with that of conauest. But the unity Oxiana and Tartary, he invaded Khorassan, in 1381, at the 
•of the empire was dissolved at the death of Malek Shah : head of a force which produced the instant submission of 
his sons divided and disputed the provinces of Persia; all the petty princes in that quarter; and in twelve years 
minor branches ruled in Kerman, Anatolia, and Syria; from this time, though frequently recalled into Tartary to 
and when Sandjar, the youngest and most warlike of the repel the attacks of the khan of Kipzak, he had subdued and 
sons of Malek Shah, succeeded, about 1120, in establish- devastated the wholeof Persia, meeting with little determined 
ing his own supremacy oyer most of the eastern parts, resistance except from the gallant Modhafferian prince of 
the provinces of Azerbiian, Fars, Laristan, &c., were- Shiras; his overthrow was followed by the slaughter (1387) 
virtually independent under petty princes bearing the of 70,000 inhabitants of Ispahan, whose heads were piled in 
Turkish title of atubek, who, from being lieutenants oi pyramids by order of Tiiuur; and Btfjgdad* though saved in 
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the first instance hy the submission of the people, who re¬ 
fused to defend their tyrannical sovereign Ahmed Il-Khani, 
shared a similar fate in 1401. as a punishment for its re¬ 
volt against Miran Shah, the son whom Timur had left 
to govern Persia. The pursuit of some of the Turkoman 
tribes brought him in contact with the Ottoman Sultan 
Bayazid: but his victories over the Turks and the Mame¬ 
lukes of Syria do not come within the scope of this sketch. 
He died near Otrar, in 1404, as he was on the point of set¬ 
ting out for tho conquest of China: his empire, upheld 
only by the terror of his name, fell to pieces almost in¬ 
stantly, and Persia, in a few years after his death, had 
relapsed into a state of division and anarchy even worse 
than tltyt which had preceded his irruption. His son Shah 
llokh indeed, who ruled over Khorassani Trans-Oxiana, 
and Tartary (1409-46), exercised during his life a paramount 
authority over great part of the country, and more than 
once repressed in arms the depredations of the Turkomans; 
but the sway of his descendants was limited to Trans Oxiana 
and Eastern Khorassan, which they held till expelled by the 
irruption of the Uzbeks, at the end of the century, while the 
western provinces were contested by two races of Turkomans, 
distinguished by their emblems of the black and the while 
sheep . Kara Yusef, the founder of the former race, had been 
an antagonist of Timur, after whose death he uttuined consi¬ 
derable power (1407-20); but his successors wasted their 
strength in domestic quarrels, till they were overwhelmed 
and extirpated (1469) by Uzun Hassan, or Hassan the Tall, 
ruler of Diarbekr, of the white sheep dynasty. Uzun 
Hassan was a wise and valiant prince, and succeeded in 
making himself master of the greater part of Persia; but, 
encountering the superior power of the Ottoman Sultan 
Mohammed 11., he sustained a signal defeat in Anatolia 
(1473). lie was nevertheless preparing to enter into a league 
with Venice, the Rhodian knights, and the sultan of Egypt, 
against the preponderating power of the Porte, when death 
put an end to his projects (1478); and his relatives and de¬ 
scendants, after disputing for several years the possession of 
his extensive territories, were finally supplanted and crushed 
(1502) by the first of a race of sovereigns whoso character 
and rule imparted to the Persian monarchy a greater degree 
of stability and more settled forms of government than it 
had for some centuries enjoyed. 

Ismael Shall, the founder of the Sefi, Sooflee, or Seffavea?i 
dynasty (whence the common appellation of Sophi , applied 
to a Persian monarch), was remotely descended from the 
caliph Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of Mohammed, and 
more immediately from a race of ancestors whose hereditary 
reputation for sanctity was of great service, both in his own 
ascent to tho royal dignity and the subsequent long retention 
of it by his family. From the red cap which he introduced 
as the distinctive head-dross of his people, the Persians de¬ 
rived the epithet of Kuzzil-Bash (Red Heads), by which they 
have been ever since known; but their adhesion at this 
period to the Sheah or heterodox sect of Islam has been 
tho origin of their national enmity to the Turks, who hold 
the Soroni or orthodox persuasion. The greater part of his 
reign (1502-24) was employed in the reduction of the various 
provinces of his kingdom. By a great victory, in 1510, over 
the Uzbeks, he stopped their'career of conquest, and con¬ 
fined them to the other side of the Oxus; but ho sustained 
a severe defeat, in 1514, from the Turks under Selim I., 
though he subdued Georgia a few years later. The long 
reign of his son Tahmasp I. was occupied principally by 
wars against the Uzbeks and Turks, the latter of whom 
several times invaded Persia, and once penetrated to Ispahan; 
but the boundaries of the two empires were fixed, in 1555, 
by a peace which lias been tho oasis of all subsequent 
treaties. The embassy of Anthony Jenkinson (1562) was 
the means of opening commercial relations between England 
and Persia; but the chief glory of Ismael's reign, in the 
estimation of Oriental writers, was the munificent hospitality 
which he extended to the Mogul emperor Humayooti, when 
driven from India by a rebellion. The reigns of Ismail II., 
son of Tahmasp (1576-7), and his brother Mohammed 
Khoda-bandah (1577-85), present nothing worthy of note ex¬ 
cept tho renewal of the Turkish war; but under the rule of 
Abbas the Great, son of Mohammed (1585-1627), the Seflfa- 
vean dynasty attained its zenith of power and renown. 
[Abbas.] After totally expelling the Uzbeks from Khorassan, 
in the first part of his reign, he turned his arms against the 
Turks, over whom (having equipped,*by the aid of two 
English travellers,4lie brothers Shirley, a corps of 12,000 
musketeers) he gained repeated victories from 1603 to 1618, 


in which year a peace was concluded, restoring to Persia 
all her former possessions. In order to promote manu¬ 
factures, he invited Armenian artificers to settle at Julfit, 
and formed an alliance with the English, by whose aid 
he expelled the Portuguese from Ormuz ; he removed the 
capital from Kazwin to Ispahan, and greatly improved tho 
internal communications of the kingdom; but in his old 
age he grew suspicious and cruel, piid his last years were 
embittered by regret for the loss of his eldest son, whom 
he had unjustly put to death. His grandson and successor 
Shah Soon I. (1627:41), was a cruel and drunkcu tyrant: 
the warlike Ottoman sultan, Mourad IV., availing himself 
of his incapacity, recovered most of the Turkish losses, and 
took Bagdad in 1637, after which a peace was concluded, 
restoring tho boundaries as in 1555, and giving up the acqui¬ 
sitions of Abbas the Great. 

The reign of Abbas II. (1641-66), and his son Soliman or 
Shah Soofi II. (1666-94), are almost destitute of events in 
their foreign relations, which continued uniformly peaceful. 
Commerce and the arts ttourished during this period ; many 
European travellers, as Tavernier, Koempfer, Chardin, &c., 
visited Persia, and embassies from many foreign powers 
appeared at Ispahan, particularly a splendid mission, in 1673, 
from Louis XIV. of France; but the court was sunk in in¬ 
dolence and luxury, and the warlike spirit of the people had 
greatly declined from inaction. The first part of the reign 
of Shah Sultan Hussein (1694-1722) passed also in tran¬ 
quillity ; but this was only the calm which precedes a storm. 
The character of the king, a weak and bigoted though 
amiable prince, surrounded and governed by mollahs and 
eunuchs, promised impunity to revolt or aggression. Georgia, 
Laristan, and other remote provinces rebelled and were re¬ 
duced, but the revolt of the Afghans of Cabul and Canda- 
liar, in 1701), had more formidable) consequences. Their 
chiefs, Mecr-Weis and Iih< successor Meer-Mahmood, re¬ 
pelled with loss all the attacks of the Persians; and in 1720 
Meer-Mahmood, encouraged hy tho spectacle of weakness 
which tho monarchy presented, invaded tho country with 
25,000 men; and in 17*22, after routing the Persians at 
Goolnabad, under the walls of Ispahan, invested the capital, 
which, after enduring for several months all the horrors 
of famine, was forced to capitulate. Hussein resigned his 
crown to the conqueror, placing the royal aigrette with his 
own hands in the turban of Mahmoud, October 23, 172*2 ; 
and Persia, after having been ruled 220 years by the family 
of Ismael Sooffee, thus fell under the yoke of the Afghans. 

The crown-prince Tahmasp however held out in Armenia, 
and Russia and the Porte, taking advantage of the confusion 
which prevailed, formed the design of dismembering Persia 
by seizing the districts adjoining their own territories. 
A partition treaty was concluded for this purpose, and Tall¬ 
in asp, in 1723, actually ceded the Caspian provinces to 
Russia, in return for a promise of aid, which was never ful¬ 
filled ; while on the other hand Mecr-Ashraf (the cousin 
and successor of Mahmoud, who died raving mad in 1725) 
gave up, by the peace of Bagdad (J727), Azcrhijan, Khu- 
zisfan, and Irak to the Turks, who in return acknowledged 
him king of Persia. But the progress of Tahmasp and his 
great general Nadir-Kooli was fast destaging tho brief 
tenure of the Afghans in Persia, though they strove to main¬ 
tain it by dreadful massacres of the nobles and disaffected 
citizens. Ashraf was driven from Ispahan by Nadir, in 
1729, and killed, after a second defeat, in 1730. The in¬ 
vaders were everywhere exterminated, and Shah Tahmasp • 
re-occupicd Isnahan. But all the real power remained in 
the hands of Nadir, who in 1732 dethror.jd Tahmasp for 
concluding an ignominious peace with the Porte, elevating 
his infant son Abbas III., in whose name he governed as 
regent, and after expelling the Turks from thtdr conquests, 
concluded a peace in 1736, re establishing the antient. 
frontiers of Turkey and Persia, while the districts ceded to 
Russia were recovered by treaty. Abbas died the same 
year, on whicli Nadir formerly declared the Seflavean 
dynasty at an end, and himself assumed tho crown under 
the title of Nadir Shah. 

This extraordinary man raised Persia, for a short time, 
to a higher degree of power than she had possessed since . 
the rule of the Sassanian kings. He conquered Candahar 
and Afghanistan; and in invading India, in 1739, look 
Delhi, and carried off a booty estimated at 32,000,000/., re¬ 
ducing the next year the Uzbeks of Khiva and Bokhara, 
long the enemies of Persia. A second war with the Porte 
(1743-6) terminated favourably to Persia; but the barbari¬ 
ties and avarice of Nadir exasperated his subjects,, and he was 
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murdered in his tent* 1747. [Nadir Shah.] His death 
was the signal for a scene of anarchy and confusion; the 
Ufcbek states threw off the yoke* and Afghanistan became 
an independent and powerful kingdom under Ahmed Doo- 
rauni, while the erbwn of Persia was contested by various 
competitors, and the kingdom torn by civil war, till a chief 
named Kereera Khan, of the Zend family, succeeded, in 
1759, in possessing himself of supreme power, which he 
held till his death, in 1779, under the title of Wakeel, or 
Administrator, refusing the insignia of royalty. His sway 
was mild and equitable ; he repressed the depredations of the 
Turkoman tribes which, under Nadir, himself a Turkoman 
and a Sooni, had overspread Persia; and he concluded ad¬ 
vantageously a short war with the Porte. But fresh troubles 
broke out at his death,—six chiefs, between 1779 and 1789, 
ascended or claimed the throne, while Russia took advan¬ 
tage of the prevailing anarchy to encroach on the northern 
provinces, taking Georgia under her protection in 1783. 
The candidates for royalty were at length reduced to Lutf 
Ali Khan* Zend end Aga-Mohammed Khan Kajar; the 
former, a brave but cruel prin to, bore the title of king from 
1789 to 1795, when ho was tnken and put to death by his 
rival, who thus became sole monarch, and the founder of 
the Kajar or reigning dynasty. He fixed his capital at 
Teheran. His first act was to attack the revolted Georgians, 
whom he overthrew in the field, and subjected their capital, 
Tellis, to ruthless pillage and massacre : but his severity 
provoked his own attendants to assassinaie him, and he was 
succeeded by his nephew, the late Shah Futtah Ali (1797- 
1834). The early part of his long reign was marked by the 
rival intrigues of Fiance and England at his court with 
reference to India. The principal subsequent events were 
liis two disastrous wars with Russia, the first of which 
(1804-13) ended in the cession of most of tho Caspian pro¬ 
vinces by the peace of Goolistan; the second (1820-8), in 
the resignation of Enwan and the country to the Araxes, by 
the treaty of Turkmanchai. Ho however reconquered 
Khorassan from tho Afghans and Uzbeks, and broke tho 
power of the chiefs of tribes by appointing his own nume¬ 
rous sons to nearly all the governments. At his death a 
struggle for the crown commenced among his descendants, 
but was speedily terminated, by the influence of England 
and Russia, in favour of the present Shah Mohammed, 
grandson of Futteh Ali by his son Abbas Mirza, who had 
been declared crown prince, but died before his father. 
The reign of this young prince has not hitherto been 
auspicious; he appears to have thrown himself blindly into 
the arms of Russia, and the unsuccessful expedition which 
ho undertook, in 1838, against the Afghan prince of Herat 
has not only exhausted his resources, but placed him in an 
attitude of hostility to the British power in India. Such is 
the present political position of Persia, of which the pro¬ 
gress of time alone can develop tho consequences; but 
the reduced power of the kingdom, and its situation bo 
tween the two mighty and increasing Asiatic empires o 
England and Russia, of one of which it must virtually re¬ 
main the vassal, apparently preclude the possibility of its 
ever again holding its former important rank in the scale o~ 
nations. 

PERSIAN GULF, a large closed sea, connected with 
and consequently constituting a portion of the Indian 
Ocean. The entrance from that sea is by the strait of Ormuz, 
which in the narrowest point, between Ras Koli (or Cape 
« Koli), in Persia, and Ras Mussendom, in Arabia, is about 38 
miles wide. The gulf extends between 24° and 30° N. lat, 
and between 48° and 58° 30' E. long. Its general form is 
that of a curve, the convex side of which is turned to the 
south-east. The direct distance between Ras Mussendom 
and the mouth of the Shat-el-Arab, which enters the most 
north-western extremity of the gulf, is about 550 miles; 
but measured along the curved line of the gulf, it is 600 
miles, lu width it varies between 40 and 200 miles, the 
greatest width occurring between 54° and 52° E. long. The 
average width exceeds 100 miles, and the area is about 
70,000 squaro miles. The islands which are dispersed over 
this gulf are estimated at about 1400 square miles. 

The navigation of tins sea is dangerous and tedious, 
owing to the numerous shoals and reefs. Thtfse shoals and 
reefs are much more numerous on the southern or Arabian 
coas: t which can hardly be approached in any part by large 
vessels without the greatest care, and it was accordingly for 
a long time the refuge of pirates, who by their boldness 
and activity increased tbe danger of the navigation in 
sea. The most daring of these plates were the Jawa- 


sirai, who had their principal station on the Arabian coast* 
at Ras-el-Khyma, about 60 miles from Ras Mussendom, 
and who were only compelled to keep the peace by two 
expeditions sent against them by tbe English from Bombay, 
in 1809 and in 1819. The navigation along the northern 
coast is comparatively free from danger, ana the shoals are 
not very numerous. The largest are those which surround 
the western part of Kishm, and render the strait which se¬ 
parates that island from the continent so intricate; and the 
Berdistan Reefs, which render the coast of Persia, between 
51° and 52° E. long., inaccessible to vessels above the size 
of a boat. In all other places, with some lew exceptions, 
the soundings are regular, on a muddy or sandy bottom, and 
vessels, in case of necessity, find safety either in some of 
the small bays, or under the small islands, which are nume¬ 
rous along this coast. The places which are most resorted 
to by the shipping are the anchorage between the island of 
Ormuz and tho town of Gombroon, the small bays of Mo- 
goo and Bender Chetwar, the roadsteads of Busheer, and, 
north of that town, the bay of Jenabe and Rub Dilem. 

The prevailing wind during the whole year blows from 
the north-west. It is only during the months of November, 
December, and January that southerly winds may certainly 
be expected, especially in the Strait of Ormuz, where gales 
from the south-west and south-south-west are sometimes 
experienced. In othor seasons of the year southern winds 
are of short duration, and thoy aro constantly followed by 
north-western winds, the duration and force of which are 
always proportionate to the time that they have been inter¬ 
rupted by the southern winds. The Arabian navigators 
have observed that the northern winds blow regularly at 
certain seasons. They call them shemaal , and distinguish 
the great and tho little shemaal. The great shemaal 
blows with considerable force for about forty days in June 
and July, but it it is not steady, being interrupted by calms 
and light winds. Tho little shemaal continues to blow for 
twenty days in March and April, with great force and 
without interruption. After this wind has blown four or 
five days, a strong current begins to run against it, which 
carries vessels daily twenty miles westward. This is pro¬ 
duced probably by the accumulation of tiie water in the 
narrow, long, and curved strait by which the gulf is con¬ 
nected with the ocean. No other winds in this sea are steady 
except those which blow from the north-west, and sometimes 
those from lhe south-east. The restare feeblo, uncertain, 
and change frequently. The southerly winds blowing in 
winter are frequently accompanied with heavy rains, but 
the rains diminish towards the north, so that at Bassora, on 
the Shat-el-Arab, very little rain fails. These winds rarely 
last more than three or four days, and do not extend to the 
north-western part of the gulf. 

Before the entrance of the gulf, between Cape J&sk and 
Muscat, the currents are variable and uncertain, and usu¬ 
ally subject to the wind (from the north-west); they set to 
the leeward. But sometimes they set against the north¬ 
western and northern winds, and thus cause wlmt are called 
races. They run with more velocity along the shores than 
in the middfe of the sea. It is stated that in tho Strait of 
Ormuz itself, the current, from May to September, runs into 
the gulf, and in the remainder of the year out of it. Within 
the gulf, from Ras Mussendom to the mouth of the Shat-el- 
Arab, the current runs in the middle of the sea eastward, 
but it is often feeble; and sometimes it sets to the north. But 
a current is frequently met with along the coast of Persia, 
which sets westward for several days together. Vessels 
therefore whicli sail to the west, keep close to the Persian 
shores, where, besides these currents, they are'favoured by 
the land-breezes, which are not regular, but occur from time 
to time. The Arabian navigators are very expert in taking 
advantage of these circumstances. 

The most remarkable of the numerous islands which 
are dispersed along the shores of the gulf are Ormuz 
[Ormus], Kishm, Kaes, Busheab, Bahrein [Bahrein], and 
Karej. Kishm is the largest island in the gulf, being 54 
miles long, and in tho broadest part twenty miles wide. 
Tho surface is stated to exceed 500 square miles. On the 
southern side a ridge of hills extends from one extremity to 
the other, while the remaining .space to the northward is 
occupied by arid plains and deep ravines. The greater part 
of the island is sterile, and in some places encrusted with a 
$aline efflorescence, but there are also extensive tracts of 
fertile ground. The population exceeds 5000. Ki&hm, 
the capital, at the eastern extremity of tfie island, is a place 
greatly resorted to by native vessels. It has a bazar, well 
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supplied with fruits and provisions, and some large aud 
well built houses; the population is 2000. Lafi on the 
northern coast, on the channel which divides the island from 
the continent, was once Jhe resort of pirates, but is now 
nearly abandoned. At Basidoh, or Bassadore, not far from 
the western extremity of the island, the Hast India Com¬ 
pany had-an establishment during the survey made by them 
of the gulf (from 1821 to 1828). Rice is cultivated, and date- 
trees are numerous. The island of Kaes, or Kenn, is small, 
the area hardly exceeding five square miles, but it is well 
cultivated, and produces wheat and tobacco. It has a small 
town, and a harbour for native vessels, which is frequently 
resorted to. The island of Buslieab contains about forty 
square miles. It is uncultivated, but produces dates, and 
abounds in goats. It has a small town, and a harbour at 
the .western end on the north side, where there is good 
anchorage foarvessels of large burthen. The island of Kurej, 
or Kharrack, contains about 26 square miles, aud is sur¬ 
rounded by reefs, except at its north-eastern extremity, it 
is elevated, and visible at a considerable distance. The date- 
groves are extensive, and there is abundance of good water. 
Vessels sailing to Bassora obtain pilots here, who conduct 
them through the dangerous shoals at the mouth of the 
S hat-el-Arab. 

Fish abound along the snores ot the gulf; and fish and 
dates constitute the principal articles of food of the popula¬ 
tion. Nearly the whole population of the Arabian shores 
of this sea get tlieir means of subsistence by the pearl- 
fishery. The most extensive pearl fisheries are those on 
the several banks not far from the island of Bahrein ; but 
pearboysters are found, more or less, along the whole of the 
Arabian coast, and round almost all the islands of the gulf. 
Such as are fished in the sea near the island of Kharrack 
contain pearls which are said to be of a very superior de¬ 
scription, bul the water is too deep to make fishing for 
them either very profitable or easy near that island. At 
Bahrein alone the annual amount of the pearl fishery may 
be reckoned at from 1,000,000 to 1.200,000 German crowns 
(the coin current there), or from 200,000/. to 210,000/. 
The smaller fisheries, at Abootlmtu, Sliarga, Ras-el-Khyma, 
may produce half that sum, so that the whole produce may 
be between 300,000/, and 360,000/. About 1600 boats are 
employed in this fishery, and each contains ten persons, five 
divers, and five ‘ syebois,* or pullers-up. 

The shores of the gulf are low, except near llie Strait of 
Ormuz, where the mountains on both sides of Ras Mussen- 
dom rise to a considerable elevation, and come close up to 
the sea. This high coast extends within the gulf about 
70 miles, and then the mountains on the Arabian shore 
recede to a great distance, leaving a wide plain which ex¬ 
tends to the very mouth of the Shat-el-Arab. This plain is 
sandy, and produces only in a few places dates and a little 
corn. It is not known to what distance from the shores this 
plain extends. On all parts of the northern or Persian 
shore, mountains are visible from the sea. In some places 
they retire to a distance of 30 miles from the coast, aud at 
others they approach it within three miles. These mountains 
arc of moderate elevation, and in general do not much ex¬ 
ceed 3000 feet above the sea, though a few summits rise 
higher, among which the highest is Mount Halailah or Ha- 
lila, at the back of Cape Berdistan, which is supposed to at¬ 
tain a height of 5000 or 6000 feet. The low plain which 
lies between the shores of the gulf and the mountains is 
arid and sandy, and in many places swampy, but exceed¬ 
ingly hot. It produces very little grain, but dates in abun¬ 
dance, and is called by the natives Dushtislan or Gurmsir. 
Only one river of importance enters the Persian Gulf, 
namely, the Shat-el-Arab, which is formed by the conflu¬ 
ence of the Tigris and Euphrates, and falls into the most 
northern recess of the sea by six or seven channels, of which 
however only the most western, called Cassisa Boni, or 
Basra river, is navigable for vessels of considerable burthen. 
The plain which here borders on the Persian Gulf extends 
northward on the banks of the rivers to the mountain-ranges 
which surround the Black Sea on the south. The largest 
river next to the Shat-el-Arab is the Tab, which falls into 
the gulf not far from the most eastern mouth of that river; 
its course is probably less than 100 foiled in length, and it 
is only navigable for boats of 20 tons burthen to the town of 
Endian, 16 miles from the mouth. 

It is remarkable that the shores of this gulf, in their 
whole extent, are inhabited by one nation, the Arabs. The 
Arabs are in possession of the whole country to the south 


of the gulf, which is also called Arabia; but on the 
northern shore they occupy only the Dushtistan, or low 
plain; Ihe mountains at the back of it, as well as the table¬ 
land of Iran, which lies behind these mountains, being in 
possession of the Persians. As the low plain is inhabited 
exclusively by Arabians, one of the sovereigns of Arabia, 
the iman of Muscat, has succeeded in establishing his au¬ 
thority over nearly the whole extent of it, at least as far 
west as Ras Berdistan, and the king of Persia has loft him 
in possession of it, but the iman pays him an annual rent. 

The earliest navigation of this gulf which is on record 
is the voyage of Nkauchus. 

(Horsburgh’s India Directory; Kinneir’s Geographical 
Memoir of the Persian Empire; Berghaus, Geo. Hydrogr a- 
phisrhesMemoirvomPersischen Golf; Kompthormrs 4 Notes 
made on a Survey alung the Eastern Shores of the Persian 
Gulf,* in the Lond . Geogr. Journal , vol.v.; Wilson’s 'Me¬ 
morandum respecting the Pearl Fisheries in the Persian 
Gulf,’ in the Geogr. Juurn ., vol. iii.; Whitelock’s 

* Descriptive Sketch of the Islands and Coast situated at 
the Entrailco of the Persian Gulf,* in the Lond. Geogr. 
Journal, vol. viii.) 

PK'RSICA. [Peach.] 

PERSICA'RIA is the gulden name of a species of Poly¬ 
gonum (P. orientate), a handsome annual, growing about 
six feet high, and strikingly ornamented with drooping 
clusters of pink flowers. It is very different from the Fo- 
lygonum Persicaria, a wild acrid plant, growing in ditches, 
and of no great beauty. 

PERSI'COLA, Schumacher's name for one of the Mav 
ginellin ct>. [V olut i ixe.] 

PERSIMON is the fruit of the Diospy/us Virginian a. a 
tree inhabiting the United States of America, especially the 
southern, where it becomes 60 feet or more in height, with 
a trunk 18 or 20 inches in diameter. It has ovuiu-oblong 
taper-pointed shining leaves, pale yellow flowers, and a 
succulent reddish fruit about as largo as a small plum, and 
containing a few oval stones. After having been exposed to 
frost, it becomes sweet, hut, like our medlars, is astringent 
and uneatable at an earlier period. In the American nur¬ 
series is a sweet Persitnon, said to be superior in quality to 
the wild kind. It is eaten both by man and wild and domes* 
tic animals; it is also pounded, dried, and made into cakes, 
or it is bruised and fermented, and yields by distillation an 
ardent spirit. Its timber loo is strong, clastic, and of con¬ 
siderable value. The bark, which is very bitter, is said to be 
tonic. In Great Britain it lias long been cultivated, aud 
there are fine specimens at Kew, Lynn, and elsewhere. Its 
fruit is however seldom produced. The Persimou is very 
nearly the same as the Loto or Dale Plum of Switzerland, 
which is the Diospyrus Lotus. 

PE'RSIUS, AULUS FLACCUS, a Roman satirist, was 
born at Volaterrae, a town of Etruria, about the 20th year 
of the reign of Tiberius, a d. 34. Ilo was of equestrian rank. 
At the early age of six years lie lost his lather. H is mother, 
who was afterwards married to another Homan knight, 
appears to have bestowed extraordinary care upon Peisius; 
and ho appears to have shown towards her tho strongest 
filial affection. 

Persius was trained at Volaterrco till his twelfth year, and 
he then proceeded to Rome, where he studied grammar 
under Rhemnius Palcemon, and rhetoric under Virginias 
Flaccus. At the age of sixteen he became a pupil of An- 
niBiis Corn ulus, a Stoic philosopher, who had come from 
Leptis in Africa to settle at Rome. Lucan, the poet, was 
bis fellow-disciple in the school of Cornutus. Persius and 
Cornutus were bound to each other by feelings more like 
those of father and son than such as usually subsist between 
prepeptor.and scholar. This friendship continued without 
interruption till the death of Persius, which took place in 
his 28tn or 30th year. Ile bequeathed hi* books and a 
large sum of money to Cornutus, who however declined 
to receive the latter, and gave it up to the sisters of Per¬ 
sius. 

The materials for a life of Persius are scanty; but they 
are sufficient to show him in a very favourable light. 
Amidst prevailing corruption, he maintained a high moral 
character. He consistently applied his principles as a 
Stoic to the purposes of self-discipline. His acquaintance 
with men and things was the result of private study more 
than of actual converse with the world, so that, as his writ¬ 
ings testify, he viewed human life as he thought it should 
be, rather than as it really was. Different opinions are 
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formed of Persius as a satirical poet. Quintilian and Mar¬ 
tial. with some of the early Christian writers, hear a high 
testimony to his merits, ds do likewise several modern critics. 
Others consider him not worth reading. Gifford, who lias 
studied him thoroughly, says, among many eulogies of him, 

* His life may be contemplated with unabated pleasure; the 
virtue he recommends, he practised in the fullest extent; 
and at an age when few have acquired a determinate cha¬ 
racter, he left behind him an established reputation for 
' genius, learning, and worth/ 

The works of Persius consist of six Satires with a pro¬ 
logue, which seems however not a very suitable introduc¬ 
tion either to the first satire or to the six satires taken as one 
work. The metre of this prologue, which comprises 14 
lines, is of the kind called choliainbic (lame iambic), or 
season (halting), of which kind are seven of the poems of 
Catullus. The Satires contain altogether only f>50 hexame¬ 
ters ; and in some manuscripts they are given as one con¬ 
tinuous work. Whether Persius wrote more than we now 
possess, as the author of his life attributed to Suetonius 
affirms, wo know not; but since Quintilian and Martial 
speak of his claims to distinction, though he left ‘ only one 
book/ we should conclude that no other production of his 
was known in their time. 

Much has been said respecting the obscurity of Persius, 
and it has even been stated that he meant not to be easily 
understood. It is not very likely that a man ever wrote 
seriously with the intention of being obscure. It is granted 
that Persius is obscure; but lie was, no doubt, plain enough 
to his contemporaries, who were acquainted with the princi¬ 
ples of the Stoic philosophy, and with the persons and things 
generally referred to. Modern readers without such a key 
will of course find difficulties in Persius. Commentators 
have however thrown much light upon this author, and 
among them Isaac Casaubon may be mentioned first; but 
his comment is copious enough to frighten most readers of 
the present day. The comment of Koenig is briefer. ‘But 
that of Bond may be recommended as the best, particularly 
because it comes directly to the point, and brings forward 
short passages from other writers in such a way as greatly 
to illustrate the phraseology of Persius/ The Bnglish reader 
may derive a correct idea of Persius from the translation 
and notes of Gifford. 

The best editions of Persius are those of Isaac Casaubon, 
revised by bis son Meric, London, 1047; Bond, Norib., 1631; 
Koenig, Gbtt., 1803, and with Rupert’s Juvenal, Glasg., 
1825. English translations have been made by Holy day, 
Dryden, Brewster, Sir Win. Drummond, and Gifford. 

( Life of Persius attributed to Suetonius; Fabricius’s 
Bibliotheca Latina; Ruperti; Koenig; Gifford.) 

PERSONAL ACTIONS. [Actions.] 
PERSONALTY AND PERSONAL PROPERTY. 
[Chattels.] 

PERSPECTIVE, a term popularly given to an applica¬ 
tion of geometrical principles, by means of which a pictorial 
outline of a certain class of objects may be delineated on a 
plane surface. It is consequently connected with the arts of 
design. [Drawing.] Perspective constitutes however only 
a specific case of a more general application of the principles 
alluded to, which enable us to make constructions relating 
to geometrical solids, bearing the same relation to geometry 
of three dimensions that practical bears to theoretical plane 
geometry. 

The analyst, in his investigations of symbolical expressions 
for the relations of geometrical magnitudes, refers these, ac¬ 
cording to the species of magnitudes under consideration, 
either to co-ordinate lines on a plane, or to co-ordinate 
planes, assumed at pleasure in space. [Co-ordinates.] The 
draughtsman, or practical geometrician, makes his construc¬ 
tions on the lines and figures themselves, when they lie wholly 
in one plane; and when he has to make constructions on 
geometrical solids, he is compelled to refer the various points, 
lines, and figures connected with or constituting those 
solids to one or more planes, to effect his object; and from 
constructions on these planes ho can determine the un¬ 
known quantities of the original solids by means of their 
projections , as they aro termed, knowing the conditions 
under which these projections wore obtained. 

1. The series of points of any geometrical solid are most 
simnly supposed to be referred to a plane by parallel right 
lines, passing through them perpendicular to the plane; 
the intersections of these lines with the plane are termed 
the projections of the original pointson that plane. 


2. Let us conventionally designate the original points by 
Italic capital letters, and their projections by Roman letters; 
thus P means a point in space, p its projection on a plane. 

3. The points /, m, n, on a plane AYZ, are therefore un¬ 
derstood as referring to points in space, Mtuated in right 
lines passing through /, m, n respectively, perpendicular to 
that plane; but these projections alone do not define the 
relations between the original points; for /, m, n are each 
the projections of an infinite number of original points, of 
all in short through which each projecting line may pass. 
To define the specific points L % M, N , we must consequently 
not only have /, w, m but the lengths respectively of the 
projecting lines LI, Mm, Nn , or the distances at which 
L, M, N arc respectively situated from tlioir projections. 



4. This second scries of essential data is furnished by the 
projections L, M, N of the original points on a second co¬ 
ordinate plane BYZ, perpendicular to the first, and there¬ 
fore parallel to the former projecting lines, by which l, m, n 
were determined; while, conversely, the first plane must be 
parallel to the projecting lines by which L, M, N are de¬ 
termined. For if a third plane be conceived to pass through 
the two projecting lines L L, LI, of any point L, and there¬ 
fore necessarily perpendicular to the two co ordinate planes, 
the intersections of this third plane with the two latter will, 
together with the two proiectiLg lines themselves, form a 
rectangle; consequently the distance of any projection L, 
from the common intersection YZ of the co-ordinate planes, 
is equal to the length of the projecting line LI, which is 
parallel to it; while, conversely, the distance of the other 
projection l of the same point L from the same common in¬ 
tersection is equal to the length of the projecting line 'LL. 

5. Let us designate the third plane just described as the 
projecting plane of an original point. It follows as a co¬ 
rollary from this definition of the plane, that the projecting 
planes of a series of points L, M, N are parallel to each 
other, and perpendicular to both co-ordinate planes, as well 
therefore as to the common intersection YZ of those co¬ 
ordinate planes. 

6. Let YZ always designate the common intersection of 
the two co-ordinate planes; let the projections L, M, N be 
termed the plans , and the projections l , m, n, the elevations 
of the original points L , M, N. It follows that if an ori¬ 
ginal point lie in either co-ordinate plane. Its projecting line 
will coincide with that plane, and its projection on the other 
will be a point in YZ. 

7. Let us next consider a right line LM, supposed to join 
or pass through two points in space L, M. Then the right 
line LM, joining or passing through the plans of L and M, 
is called the plan of LM, and bn is the elevation of the 
same original line. 

8. It is obvious, from the preceding definitions, that the 
plan and elevation of any original right line LM in space 
are the intersections with the co-ordinate planes respec¬ 
tively of two planes passing through the original line per¬ 
pendicular to the co-ordinate planes. 

9. We will distinguish the projecting plane of an original 
line LM, by which the plan of that line may be conceived 
as produced, as the plan-pr ejecting plane of LM; and the 
projecting plane by which Im is produced, as the elevation - 
projecting plane . But the reader must not confound the 
projecting plane of an original point, which is necessarily 
perpendicular to both co-ordinate planes, with the projecting 
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plane of an original line; which, though necessarily par* 
pendicular to ono co-ordinate plane, may be parallel, per¬ 
pendicular, or oblique to the other, according as the original 
line is parallel, perpendicular, or oblique to that other co¬ 
ordinate plane. Nevertheless the projecting plane of an 
original line will always intersect that co-ordinate plane, to 
which it is not necessarily perpendicular, in a line which is 
perpendicular to YZ. 



10. Besides the plan and elevation, there are two other 
elements regarding an original line which it is necessary to 
consider; these are the points in which that line itself in¬ 
tersects the two co ordinate planes. The principles of pro¬ 
jection furnish us with the following theorems relating to 
these points, and to the plan and elevation of the line. 

11. If the original line be parallel to both co-ordinate 
planes, it can intersect neither, and both its plan and ele¬ 
vation are parallel to YZ. It is clear, on this supposition, 
that the original line is itself also parallel to YZ. 

12. If the original line be perpendicular to one, and 
therefore parallel to the other co-ordinate plane, the pro¬ 
jection on that other plane will bo parallel to the original, 
and perpendicular to YZ, while the projection on the first 
will be a point, that in which the original line itself intersects 
that co-ordinate plane. 

13. If the original line be oblique to one, and yet parallel 
to the other co-ordinate plane, its projection on that to which 
the line is not parallel will be parallel to YZ ; while its pro¬ 
jection on the co-ordinate plane, to which the original is 
parallel, will cut XZ in the projection of the point in which 
the original intersects the former co-ordinate plane. 

14. If the original line be oblique to botn co-ordinate 
planes, neither its plan nor elevation can bo parallel to YZ; 
the plan of the line will cut YZ in the projection of the 
point of intersection of the original with the co-ordinate 
plane in which its elevation lies; while that elevation will 
cut YZ in the projection of the intersection of the original 
with the plane in which the plan lies. 

15. It also follows that the projecting line of the point 
in which an original line intersects cither co-ordinate plane 
coincides with the intersection of the projecting plane of 
that line. 

16. If an original line, oblique to both co-ordinate planes, 
lie in a plane perpendicular to them both, its plan and 
elevation will both be perpendicular to YZ, since its two 
projecting planes will coincide with that in which tlio line 
lies. In this case the plan and elevation could not fur¬ 
nish sufficient data for determining the original lines, 
since they would be common to every line, in the perpen¬ 
dicular plane, which was not parallel to either plane of 
projection; if however wo have, in addition to the indefinite 
plan and elevation of the line, those of two points in it, or 
the two points in which the original line cuts the two co¬ 
ordinate planes, then the original line is determined. 

17. Let us nqptt consider in what manner an original plane 
may be conceived to be referred to two co-ordinate planes. 
It is clear that as only one plane can be drawn through a 
straight line and a point, or, which is the same thing, through 
the two legs of a plane angle, the plans and elevations of 
any two lines through which the plane passes will determine 
it. But the intersections of the original piano with the two 
co-ordinate planes furnish a datum regarding it of more 
direct application. 
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18. The intersections of an original plane - with the co* 
ordinate planes are termed its traces. 

19. The traces Of a piano on either co-ordinate plane will 
obviously pass through the points in which two or more 
lines lying in the original plane intersect that co-ordinate 
plane. 

20. If an original plane be parallel to one co-ordinate 
plane, its trace on the other will be parallel to Y Z. 

21. If an original plane be perpendicular to either co¬ 
ordinate piano, its trace on the other will be perpendicular 
to YZ, at the point in which the trace on the first plane 
meets that line; and the plane oblique angle formed by 
the trace and YZ will be the ucasure of the dihedral anglo 
formed by the original with the other co-ordinate planes. 
If an original plane be perpendicular to a co-ordinate plane, 
its trace on that plane will bo the common projection of all 
lines in the original plane, and will pass through the pro¬ 
jection of all points in that original plane. 

22. If the original plane be parallel to YZ, its traces on 
the co-ordinate planes will both be parallel to YZ, and 
therefore to each other; but in every other case, if the ori¬ 
ginal be oblique to both, or meet both co-ordinate planes, 
its traces on them must intersect in a point of YZ. And 
if the piano be perpendicular to both co-ordinate planes, 
both its traces will be perpendicular to YZ. 

23. If two original lines are parallel, the plans of those 
lines will be parallel, as will also be their elevations; but 
the plans or the elevations only of two lines may be parallel, 
although the lines themselves are not so, the parallelism 
of either the plans or elevations simply arising from the 
accidental parallelism of the plan or elevation projecting 
planes of the original lines. 

24. An analogous theorem applies to two original planes: 
if these be parallel, their traces on both co ordinate planes 
will be parallel; but if their traces are parallel on one 
plane only, it simply indicates that the original planes in¬ 
tersect each other in a line parallel to that co ordinate plane. 

25. The plans of two lines may cut one another, as may 
also the two elevations, and yet the originals may not lie iu 
one plane, and therefore cannot meet each other. If two 
original lines really intersect, the points in which the plans 
and elevations cut each other must lie in the projecting 
plane of the point in which the originals meet. 

26. The projections of equal parallel lines will be equal 
parallels, in the ratio to the originals of tho cosine of the 
angle in which those originals are inclined to the plane of 
projection, to rudius. If two lines forming an angle be pa¬ 
rallel to two others, whether lying in the same or different 
planes, the projections of each two lines will form equal 
angles. 

27. The plane angles, which are the projections of equal 
angles, will be equal, provided the original angles are simi¬ 
larly placed with respect to the traces of the planes in which 
those originals lie; or else when the original angles lie in a 
plane parallel to either co-ordinate plane, and then the pro¬ 
jected angles must be equal to the originals. 

28. Hence, since the projection of every parallelogram is 
a parallelogram (23), the angles of the projection corre¬ 
sponding to the adjacent angles of the original figure will 
uiso be complementary to each other. 

29. If an original plane and line be mutually perpendi¬ 
cular, the projection of the line will be perpendicular to the 
trace of the plane on each co-ordinate, plane. For since the 
projecting plane of the line must, on this supposition, be 
perpendicular both to the original and to the co ordinate 
plane, and consequently so to their connnot* intersection, 
which common intersection is the trace of the pluue, this 
projecting plane will cut the co-ordinate plane in a line, 
namely the projection of the original, perpeudicular to the 
trace of the plane. 

30. If a line in an original plane bo parallel to a co- 
ordinate plane, the projection of that line will be parallel 
to tho trace of the plane; and conversely, if the projection 
of a line situated in a plane be parallel to the trace of that 
plane, the original line is parallel to the co-ordinate plaue 
in which that trace lies. 

31. These theorems on projections would be useless to 
the practical geometrician so long as the co-ordinate planes 
are supposed to retain their relative sit'iation in space: to 
enable him to make the requisite constructions on the pro¬ 
jections, and to determine the unknown magnitudes entering 
into tho original solids by means of the projections of. the 
known ones, he supposes the one co-ordinate plane turned 
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round on the common intersection YZ till the two planes 
poincide in one and the same plane: by this supposition the 
relations to YZ of the lines, points, and traces, on the plane 
which is supposed to be turned round, remain unaltered; 
while the principles on which the projections are made 
allow of the correct interpretation of the new relations which 
the projections of original points and lines on one plane as¬ 
sume with regard to the projections of the same points and 
> lines on the other plane, when these two co-ordinate planes 
are supposed to coincide in one. 

32. The same method of bringing twW planes into one 
may be applied, or rather conceived to be applied, to the 
projecting plane of any original poiut or line, this projecting 
plane being supposed turned round on the projection of the 
lino till ihe plane coincide with the co-ordinate plane, that 
is to say, a construction can be made with the projection of 
a line founded on this supposition, by which a. lino may be 
found representing the original line as brought into the 
co-ordinate plane; and by an analogous construction, an 
original plane may bo constructed as if turned round on its 
trace till it coincide with the co-ordinate plane. 

33. This principle may be carried still farther: thus a 
construction can be made, founded on the supposition that 
an original plane has been # turned round on its intersection 
with another such plane till they coincide, and this com¬ 
pounded plane, if wo may use such an expression, has been 
again turned round on its trace till it has been brought into 
the common plane of projection. 

34. It must hence be understood that the practical appli¬ 
cation of the theory of projections is entirely synthetical, 
that is, the draughtsman, first drawing a line to represent 
YZ, proceeds from this simple assumption to draw the pro¬ 
jections of certain points and lines of a solid, on which he 
proposes to operate, from their known, assumed, or given 
relations to each other, and from their conventional relations 
to the supposed co-ordinate planes, which may in every case 
be conceived to be so situated as to facilitate these construc¬ 
tions. Having thus got the projections of known or given 
lines, lie proceeds from these data to ascertain the absolute 
magnitudes of lines and angles depending on these given 
ones, by making the constructions alluded to, founded on 
the supposition of projecting lines and planes being turned 
round on the projections determined by them, till they co¬ 
incide with the co-ordinate planes. 

33. If a plane be turned round on its intersection with 
another, a line in the former will make the same angle with 
that intersection, when the two planes are brought into otic, 
that the line made with that intersection when the planes 
were in situ. Thu two lines which are the intersections of 
the projecting plane of a point (5) with the co-ordinate 
planes in situ, which pities have been shown to be equal re¬ 
spectively to the projecting lines (4) of that point, will 
be both perpendicular to Y Z, and therefore will coincide 
in one line perpendicular to that line YZ, when the two 
co-ordinate planes coincide in one. 

3G. The two co-ordinate planes in situ form four dihedral 
angles, and an original point may be situated in any one of 
these; that is to say, of a system of related original points 
referred to those planes, some one or more may be in dif¬ 
ferent dihedral angles: it is essential that the learner should 
know how to assign the relative situation of the original 
points in space from the relative situation of their plans and 
elevations to YZ. 


37. Let us distinguish the four dihedral angles thus:— 



w. * —y» u ,, „ iiu. o. 

4 , -f ® - yj » N,/i „ „ No. 4 .^ 

• * The point P, p* • the line AB, fib* * tho plane LM, M»,' signify the point, 
Hue, or plane, tin* plana, elevations, or traces of which are A*; A B,a6; 
LM. Mfi,-re*(wcti\«ly, 


38. Our limits will only admit of two or three examples 
of elementary constructions to illustrate the subject of pro¬ 
jections, referring to the theorem on which each step of the 
construction is founded. 

Given a point Fp in a given line AP, ap t to draw a plane 
through P,p perjmdicular to the given line .* 

39. Draw a line PQ through P, perpendicular to the plan 
of the line, for that of a line parallel to the co-ordinate 



plane, and lying in the plane sought; then (20) pq , pa¬ 
rallel to YZ, will be the elevation of this parallel. The line 
PQ ,pq meets the co-ordinate plane in Q ,q (13), q there¬ 
fore will be a point in one trace of the plane sought: and 
since this trace must be perpendicular to the elevation of 
the line, M n drawn through q perpendicular to ap will be 
that trace. The same construction* applied, mutatis mutan¬ 
dis, to the other projection of the point, will furnish a point in 
the horizontal trace of the plane sought, which trace must 
be drawn through R perpendicular to AP. The two 
traces thus found will intersect each other in a point of YZ 
( 22 ). 

Given a plane LM, M n, and a point A,a .* to draw a line 
through the point perpendicular to the plane , and to 
determine the point in which this line cuts the given 
plane . 

40. Through A,a draw lines perpendicular to the given 
traces LMn for the indefinite projections of the perpendicu¬ 
lar sought (29): from the point N, in which AN cuts 
YZ, draw N n perpendicular to YZ for the intersection 
with the other co-orainate plane of the plan-projecting plane 
of the perpendicular (9); and fromL, in which APcuts 
ML, draw L l perpendicular to YZ : the point l is the ele¬ 
vation of the point in which the plan-projecting plane of 
the perpendicular cuts tho trace LM, MI; and n is that in 
which the same plane cuts the trace M». Consequently 
n l is the elevation of the intersection of the same plan-pro# 
jecting plane with the original plane. Now it is obvious 
that the point sought must lie in this intersection; conse¬ 
quently the point p , in which ap cuts nl, must be the eleva¬ 
tion of the point in which the perpendicular intersects the 
given plane. 

41. The plan P of the point may be obtained by drawing 
P p perpendicular to YZ (36), to cut AN, the indefinite 
plan of the line; or by applying the foregoing construction, 
mutatis mutandis, to the other projections. 

To draw a line through a given point P,/?, to make any pro¬ 
posed angle with a given line AB, ab. 

42. If the proposed line is to be parallel to the given one, 
lines drawn through the projections of the given point, pa¬ 
rallel respectively to those of the given line, will be the pro¬ 
jections of the line sought (23); but if the lines are not 
to be parallel, join P,p with any two points A,a, B,6, taken 
at pleasure in tho given line. ABP will therefore be the 
plan, and abp the elevation of the triangle thus formed. 
Find the traces, ML, Ln, of the plane of this triangle, by 

• This If the form of enunciation of a ]irob. in solid geometry, and ia to be 
thus interpreted: Given the projections p and p, on two co-ordinate planes sup¬ 
posed to be brought into due, or a point P situated in an original line of whion 
the corresponding projections, AP tip, are given; to draw the lines (traces) 
which will represent the intersections pi a plane with those*co-ordinate plane*, 
this plane being supposed to pass through P, and to be .perpendicular to 
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finding the points in which any two of its sides intersect 
the co-ordinate planes (19), since these points must lie in 
{he traces required. 41 



43. Draw M/i perpendicular to YZ, to cut the traces any¬ 
where at pleasure in points M, n ; the line M m % n is con¬ 
sequently the traces of a piano assumed at pleasure as 
perpendicular to both co-ordinate planes (22), and cutting 
the given plane MLa in a line, the projections of which, 
of course, coincide with the traces of the plane. The length 
of this line, or tho real distance between the points M n 
when in situ, is obtained by making mm ' in YZ equal to 
mM; then tho hypothenuse mfn is the intersection of the 
given plane with the assumed plane, brought into the 
plane of projection by tho rotation on mn of this assumed 
plane. 

44. From M and L, as centres, with mfn, hn for radii re¬ 
spectively, describe arcs cutting in w'. Join Mn', Ln'; the 
triangle MLn' consequently (32) represents that portion of 
the given plane MLn intercepted between the co-ordinate 
planes and the line Mm, mn, brought into the co ordinate 
plane by being turned round on the trace ML, and by this 
rotation, bringiug the original of the triangle, PAB,jpci6, 
along with it. To draw this triangle as thus brought into 
the co-ordinate planes, produce PB, pb to cut the two traces 
in P and e respectively, make Lef equal to Le, ioin De'. 
In the same manner the lines a'//, q'A' are obtained, consti¬ 
tuting the original triangle as brought into the co-ordinate 
piano in the manner described. 

45. The points A,a, B,6, P,p, lying in the original plane, 
will describe arcs of circles during the rotation of that plane 
on its trace: the planes of these circles must obviously bo 
perpendicular to the original plane and to the co-ordinate 
plane, and consequently out the co-ordinate plane in lines 
or traces perpendicular to ML, that of the original plane. 
Hence if lines be drawn through A, B, and P, perpendicular 
to ML, they will pass through a', V, and p', since the traces 
of these planes will be the projections of all lines lying in 
them, and therefore of the circular arcs alluded to (21) 
in which the points a', b f , and pF lie. By this means the 
points a', b\ and p 9 may be found, or verified if previously 
obtained on any other principle. 

46. Draw p'u' to make the proposed angle with a 9 bF+ ; then 
the plan A, and elevation of the point a', in which the 
proposed lino meets the given one in the given angle, may 
be determined from a' by the converse proceeding to that 
by which a', b\ and p' were obtained. And lastly, PA, po 
will be the projections of the line as required. 

47. The foregoing construction mignt have been made 
with the trace Ln instead of LM; but the triangle, when 

• Tits tides of the triangle may meet the co-ordinate planes in different dihe¬ 
dral auglrs: the proj^stions of two of these points, tliwogh which the same 
traen must pass, may therefore lie on contrary aides of VZ. The traces of all 
planes shouldbedrawn indcttuitely extruded on encli side of this line YZ.or 
are to be conceived as so extturfed when circumstances do not admit of their 

t futheflem eVie shown m the ratline oe the tide of the Manned tri¬ 
angle, to avoid confueion; but this, obviously, need not be the case. 


brought into the co-ordinate plane on tho supposition of the 
rotation of the plane of that triangle on L», would not coin¬ 
cide with , 

48. If a line be conceived to move always perpendicular 
to a co-ordinate plane, and pass through an original curve, 
its intersection with the plane will be the projection of the 
curve ; this projection being the section of the cylindroidal 
surface formed by the generating line. If the curve be any 

oilier than a circle or an ellipse, its projection can only be 

practically described by finding the projections of a sufli- f 
cient number of points of the original, from some known 
property of the curve, or from the mode of its generation; 
and tho required projection mu t be drawn by hand through 
the points thus determined. It is obvious that the projec¬ 
tion of any plana curve which is parallel to the co-ordinate 
plane must he equal and similar to the original. But if tho 
original curve be a circle, or an ellipse, the projecting line 
during its motion will generate a right or oblique cylindrical 
surface, the section of which by the co*ordinate plane must 
be either a circle or an ellipse. 

Whatever may be the oblique position of an original 
circle with respect to the co-ordinate plane, there must be 
one diameter which is parallel to that plane; now the pro¬ 
jection of this diameter being equal to tho original, must be 
greater than those of all the other diameters of the original 
circle, which are all necessarily oblique to the plane: and 
since the projection of* every diameter must be a diameter 
of the projected curve, the projection of this parallel one 
must be the major axis of the ellipse. This diameter of the 
original circle parallel to the co ordinate plane is that w liich 
is parallel to the trace of the plane. The conjugate axis 
of the ellipse will be the projection of that diameter of the 
original circle which is perpendicular to the former, or to 
the trace of the plane. 

50. The projection of a sphere on u co-ordinate plane must 
be a circle of the same radius as the sphere, this circle being 
the projection of that great circle of the solid which i*s paral¬ 
lel to the co-ordinate plane. 

51. In the applications of practical geometry to the arts, 
the object is either to delineate the forms to which materials 
are to be reduced, or to guide workmen in making and put¬ 
ting together machinery; or, in the construction of edifices 
of every description. 

52. Owing to the symmetry of the machines or edifices, 
the forms most commonly required to be delineated are 
reducible to series of rectangular geometrical solids, the 
planes of which are either parallel or perpendicular to the 
horizon. The plans, elevations, sections, profiles, &c., fur¬ 
nished to the workman by the draughtsman, are the projec¬ 
tions on rectangular co-ordinate planes, assumed to bo 
parallel to tho planes of the machines or edifices, made to 
a reduced scale; the plan being such a projection, made 
on a horizontal plane, and the elevation on a vertical plane. 
When the building or engine is supposed to be laid open, by 
being cut by a plane, so as to show its interior, the projec¬ 
tion made on this supposition is termed a section, or profile. 

53. It is obvious, from these assumptions, thut the various 
plane rectilinear, or mixed, figures which are produced by 
the intersections or boundaries of the various surfaces of the 
original objects, are represented on the draughtsman’s 
plans, &c. by figures similar to the original forms; and that 
those plane surfaces a £ the original object which are verti¬ 
cal to the horizon appear only as right lines on a plan, 
bounding the figures which are the .representatives of ori¬ 
ginal planes parallel to tho horizon; and, conversely, these 
last-mentioned surfaces are represented by lines in the 
elevations, while the vertical plane figures of the original 
are projected into similar plane figures on these elevations 
or profiles. 

54. Hence two, at least, and commonly three, such pro¬ 
jections, on rectangular co-ordinate planes, or requisite to 
convey an idea of the forms of ail original object; hut since 
these forms of the original are represented of their true 
dimensions and proportions, such projections are sufficient, 
and indispensable, as guides to tne mechanics who are to 
construct or put together the edifice or machine. 

55. The principles of projection enable us, as far os regards 
the rectangular parallelopiped, the solid of most frequent 
occurrence, to combine the two purposes for which such 
projections are employed; that is, to etnvey, by one image 
or figure, an accurate idea of the relative position of the 
parallel and vertical planes of an original object, reducible 
to this form, and at tne same time to preserve one constant 
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and correct.prapriien betweenjtbwtnagtiiiudes of (he dri- 
ginal and of its representative ;• -,v 

' 60. It has been shown <26,27) that the projections of 
definite right lines, inelined tn equal angles to the co-or¬ 
dinate plane, will be tat constant proportion to the origi¬ 
nals; if therefore tbe three plane right angles forming a 
solid angle of a Mtotangul&r parallelopiped be inclined in 
equal dihedral eagles to the co-ordinate plane, all lines 
k parallel to the three edges of that solid angle will be pro¬ 
jected into lines bearing one constant ratio to the originals, 
and forming with each other equal angles, which are the 
projections of the right ones formed by the original lines. 

57. Thus, for example, if the co-ordinate plane be as-* 

sumed perpendicular to the diagonal of a cube, the projec¬ 
tions of the three edgos meeting in either end of that dia¬ 
gonal Will form angles of 120° with each other, and tho 



three projections of the edges atone extremity will, respec¬ 
tively, bisect the equal angles formed by those of the edges 
at the other extremity; while the lines joining the ends of 
these six equal radii, which lines must obviously form a 
regular hexagon, will be the projections of the remaining 
edges of the solid. Each face of the cube is projected into 
an equilateral rhombus, as ACBF, BCDG, ACDE, BFCG, 
&c M the sides of which form angles respectively of 120° and 
of 60° each. If the side of the cube he unity, the equal pro¬ 
jections of those sides will he *8165, which is equal to the 
cosine of the angle at which the originals are inclined to 
tho co-ordinate plane. The original diagonals of the three 
faces, AB, BD, DA, are obviously, from the symmetry and 
position of the solid, parallel to the co-ordinate plane; their 
projections are therefore equal to those originals, or are 
each equal to V2= 1*4142 ... If an original solid be made 
up of rectangular parallelopipeds, having their faces mutu¬ 
ally parallel, and the co ordinate, or plane of projection, he 
assumed as equally inclined to the three faces forming any 
of the solid angles, the projections of all its edges, and of 
all lines parallel to them, would be in the constant ratio to 
the originals of *8164:1; the dimensions, consequently, of 
those originals, as measured in the directions of lines which 
would be isometrically projected, may he set off from any 
6cale along the isometric projections of any lines parallel to 
the edges of the original solids, and a figure or image of the 
original constructed which would show tho three principal 
series of planes of which that original was composed. 

68. The projections of all circles equally inclined to the 
co-ordinate plane will be similar ellipses; the axes of these 
ellipses, when representing circles lyfng in planes parallel 
to the faces of a cube equally inclined to the co-ordinate 
plane, will be to each other in the ratio of the diagonals of 
the rhombus representing the inscribed or circumscribing 
square isometrically projected. The following simple method 
of constructing a scale for determining the lengths of the 
axes of the isometric projection of a circle will he of service to 
the practical draughtsman. Construct a right angled triangle 
the base and perpendicular of which are in the ratio of the 
sido to the diagonal of a square, or as 1 : 1*4142. Set off 
the length of the isometric projection of the circumscribing 
square of any original circle along the side of this triangle, 
from the acute angle, and draw a line parallel to the other 
side from the point thus marked off; this parallel, and the 
segment of the hypothenuse cut off by it, will he the minor 
and major axes of the ellipse. Since the major axis of the 
elliptic projection of a circle is always equal to the diameter 
of that circle. (49), the major axis of the isometrical pro¬ 
jection of a circle is equal to the side of tho circumscrib- 

This specific application of projection was termed uo metric by the iate Pro¬ 
fessor Fetish, who pointed out ita practical utility, und tho facility of its appli¬ 
cation to the delineation of dnginea, &c.t aa a dlattaedv* one, thia term ia un¬ 
exceptionable. 


ins «!««'& Hene# the axe* of this ellipte and the tide of 
the ciECtfmicribiHi: tqnare, when isometrically projected, era 
a» V3; V*- 

69. The projecting line, and planes are assumed perpen¬ 
dicular to the rectangular co-ordinate planet, simply to faci¬ 
litate the construction ; but it is obvious that lines and 
figures may be projected , on a plane by parallel projecting 
lines, making any angle with the plane of projection; such 
projections are termed oblique, but as they sure but seldom 
employed, we shall only here give two general theorems 
relating to them; since we shall have occasion to recur to 
this subject in a subsequent part of this article. The oblique 
projection of a straight line, figure, or curve, lying wholly 
in a plane parallel to the co-ordinate plane, will be similar 

and equal to the original ; and the oblique projections of 

parallel right line, will be parallel.. . 

60 . The oblique projection of a sphere must be an ellipse, 

for the parallel projecting linen which are tangential to tho 
spherical surface must always form a right .cylinder, the 
oblique section of which must be an ellipse. The major 
axis of this ellipse will be the intersection with the co¬ 
ordinate plane of one perpendicular to it, and passing 
through the oblique projecting line of the centre of tho 
sphere. This major axis will consequently pass through 
the perpendicular, or ordinary projection of the centre of 
tho sphere. The conjugate axis must clearly be equal to 
the diameter of the sphere. 

61. We must now proceed to show how, by a modifica¬ 
tion of the principles of projection, au image of an object, 
or a pictorial outline of it, may he obtained, which will 
convey an idea of the original, just as the outline portrait of 
an absent person conveys to tho spectator an idea of his ap¬ 
pearance. It is however only to buildings, engines, ma¬ 
chines, &c., consisting of strictly geometrical forms, that 
this modified projection can he applied; since the construc¬ 
tions by which these projections are obtained are as strictly 
geometrical as those by which we obtain the projections of 
such objects on co-ordinate planes. 

62. Each point on the surface of an object is seen in the 
direction of a straight line,* supposed to he drawn from that 

oint to the eye, and representing the reflected ray of light 

y which that point is rendered visible. The rays from 
every point of that surface will obviously form a geometrical 
solid pyramid, tho surface of which will be composed of 
those rays which, touching the object, might hq supposed 
prolonged in the same straight direction beyond it, without 
penetrating its surface. But when considering the subject 
of outline alone, we need only regard such of the internal 
rays of the pyramid os proceed from lines on the surface of 
the object, produced by the intersections of portions of that 
surface not continuous.: and from our limitation of tho 
class of objects, such lines must be either straight, or else 
geometrical curves; resulting from the mutual intersection 
of planes and curved surfaces with each other. 

63. The general pyramid of rays will therefore be made 
lip of a series of others, having one common vertex, and for 
their several bases the perimeter of a portion of continuous 
surface. 

64. If we imagine these pyramids of rays cut by a plane, 
the common section will obviously he an outline of tho ob¬ 
ject as it would present itself to an eye placed at the vertex, 
each line and point of the section coinciding with the cor¬ 
responding line and point of the original. 

66. As long as the object and the spectator's eye retain 
the same relative position, it is immaterial in what direction 
or at what distance the plane cuts the pyramids of rays; for 
the lines aud points produced at each position of the plane 
must necessarily coincide with the originals wheiv viewed 
from the vertex; although the outlines on the plane would 
vary for each of its positions. But each of these different 
outlines would suggest to the mind the same original com¬ 
bination of forms, provided it be viewed from the true vertex, 
and cannot he a correct representation or imago of the ob¬ 
ject, if viewed from any otner point.f 

66. When we revert to the connection between this sub- 

L • We need hnrdi> allude to tlie modification of this assertion rendered ne¬ 
cessary by the effects of atmospheric refraction. It is evident that Ui 9 form* 
of objects which can be seen by the eye at one time are in no way influenced 
by these effects, which may therefore be neglected In treating this subject. 

t There is a common toy which well illustrates this subjects we allude to a 
distorted image of a building, which* when viewed from a certain fixed point, 
presents a natural appearance. This distorted image b a correct section of a 
pyramid of rays supposed to proceed from the building to the point in question, 
nod therefore when viewed from that true vertex, conveys the same impression 
that the building itself would do. 
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ject and drawing, in the common acceptation of the word, 
we shall point out the precautions that mutt be taken by 
the draughtsman, when applying the principles of projec¬ 
tion to the pictorial delineation of objects, to prevent his 
drawing from appearing distorted when viewed indifferently 
from other than the correct point, which it must inevitably 
be on most occasions. But at present, dismissing all con¬ 
siderations of light, vision, and art, we shall proceed to treat 
this branch of the subject of projections, termed perspec¬ 
tive, in a purely geometrical manner. 

67. Instead of the simple elements alone, which entered 
into the constructions for determining lines and points, re¬ 
ferred to a co-ordinate plane, by parallel lines perpendicular 
to that plane, we have in perspective projection the addi¬ 
tional elements of the convergence of the projecting lines, 
or rays, intersecting the plane at different angles, depend¬ 
ing conjointly on the distance of their point of convergence 
from the original lines, and from the plane. This variation 
in the conditions necessitates a different course of proceeding: 
ill the former kind of projection the object of our construc¬ 
tions was to determine magnitudes; in that we are about to 
consider, our object is to delineate apparent and not real 
form. 

68. The following definitions are here given to avoid unne¬ 
cessary repetitions. The plane, on which the projection is 
supposed to be formed, and which is represented by the 
drawing board or paper on which the constructions are 
made, will always be termed the plane of the picture . 

69. The point of convergence of the rays, or projecting 
lines , or the vertex of the pyramids of rays, will be desig¬ 
nated as the vertex .. 

70. The centre of the picture is the point in which a line, 
through the vertex, perpendicular to the plane of the pic¬ 
ture, meets that plane; and the length of this perpen¬ 
dicular, from the vertex to the centre of the picture, is the 
distance of the picture or vertex: this term will also be ap¬ 
plied to the line itself when we have occasion to refer to it. 

71. The vertical plane is one passing through the vertex, 
parallel to the plane of the picture. 



72. Let XYZ ... and UTES, in the figure, bo the piano 
of the picture and the vertical plane; V in the latter being 
the vertex. Let BB" he any straight line taken as an ele¬ 
mentary original object: the rays from every point in BB" 
will lie in one plane, the intersection, V 6". of which with 
the plane of the picture will he the indefinite perspective 
projection or image of BB": the projecting plane (9) pass¬ 
ing through any original line BB" and the vertex will also 
intersect the vertical plane in a line VD, parallel to b'b'\ 
VD is the director of the original line. 

73. If the original line BB" were parallel to the plane of 
the picture, and therefore also to tlie vertical plane, its in¬ 
definite image anil director would be parallel to the original 
line. But ir BB" he not parallel to the plane of the picture 
and vertical plane, it must intersect them both. 

74. The point A, in which any original line cuts the plane 
of the picture, is termed its intersecting point; and L>, in 
which it cuts the vertioal plane, is termed the station point 
of that original line. 


75; If a line VP be supposed to pass through the vertex, 
parallel to any original line BB", it will cut the plane of the 
picture, if the original line itself be not parallel to that 
plane. This line VP is termed the radial of BBand the 
point P, in which this radial cuts the plane of the picture, 
is the vanishing point of the original lino. 

76. If any original line pass through the vertex, its radial 
will coincide with it, and the point in which such a line 
cuts the plane of the picture will not only he its common 
intersecting and vanishing points,. but also the common 
image of all points in the original line, and consequently of 
the entire line itself. 

77. It follows from these theorems that the original 
line, its director, its radial, and its image, all lie in its pro¬ 
jecting plane, and therefore its image must pass through its 

intersecting and vanishing points; while its-director must 

pass through its station point: and that these four lines 

must form a parallelogram, unless the original line be pa* 
rallel to the plane of the picture; in which case the director 
and radial will coincide in one line, lying in the vertical 
plane, parallel both to the original and to its image. 

78. Let us now consider the projection or image of any 
point B in an original line BB", and the situation of that 
image in the indefinite one of the line, according to the 
position of the point B. 

If B bo at A, the intersecting point of BB" (74); B 
and its image b* will coincide. If B lie in that part of AB 
which is on the contrary side of tho plane of the picture to 
that on which the vertex is situated, its image b will lie be¬ 
tween the intersecting and vanishing points. A, P, of the 
line: and if B he supposed to recede farther and farther 
from the former, the nearer to the latter will its image ap¬ 
proach ; so that the vanishing point is the limit of the suc¬ 
cessive images of points, farther and farther distant from 
the vertex, or it may be considered as the image of an in¬ 
finitely distant point in the original line. 

79. If tho point B' he situated between the intersecting 
and statioii points of tho line, its image V will ho on the 
contrary side of the intersecting point to that on which tho 
vanishing point P is situated ; and if B be the station point 
D of the original line, it can have no image, or its image 
may be considered at an infinite distance from the vanish¬ 
ing point in either direction. 

80. If the point B" lie on the contrary side of the vertical 
plane to that on which tho plane of the picture is situated, 
its image b' r will lie on the contrary side of the vanishing 
point to that on which the intersecting point is situated; 
and, as before, the vanishing point may he considered as 
the limit of the images in this direction; or as the image 
of a point in the original line at an infinite distaftice from 
the station point in either direction. 

81. Let two or more original lines be conceived as lying 
in an original plane YZ, and suppose a plane W, which 
will ho termed the vanishing plane of the original one, to 
pass through the vertex parallel to that original plane. 
The lines YZ, DE, in which an original plane cuts the piano 
of the picture and the vertical plane, are called the inter¬ 
secting and station lines , respectively, of that plane ; and 
the lines WP,TVT, in which the vanishing plane cuts the 
same two planes, are called the vanishing line and parallel 
(f the vertex to that original plane. 

82. The intersecting, station, and varnishing lines, and 
the parallel of the vertex, are all parallel to each other, these 
four lines being the mutual intersections of two parallel 
planes by two other parallel planes. 

83. The intersecting anu station points (74) of any 
original lines, lying in one plane, arc points in the inter¬ 
secting and station lines of tnat plane: and the vanishing 
points of the same original lines lie in the vanishing line of 
that plane; for the radials of the originals must lie in the 
vanishing plane of that in which the original lines lie: and 
these radials must form with each other, and with the pa¬ 
rallel of the vertex, angles respectively equal to those which 
the original lines form with each other and with tho inter¬ 
secting or stQtion lines. 

84. The vanishing line and parallel of the vertex to any 
plane will be those also of all planes- whatever which aVe 
parallel to the first: and the radial and vanishing point 
of an original line will he those also of all lines parallel to 
the first, whether they lie in one plane, or in different ones. 

• We shall continue to employ the same conventional notation an before, 
dosteDating an original point and lino by capital letters, and thoir images be 
small, thus a 6 is the image of A IS. aud so ou. 
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85. The perspective projections, or images, of any number 
of original parallel lines, will be either parallel lines, parallel 
to the originals (73), or will be lines passing through 
the respective intersecting points of those originals (77), 
and through their common vanishing point; and the 
points in which the indefinite images of original lines, not 
parallel, cut one another, will be those of the points in 
which the originals cut one another. 

86. It has been shown that the image of a line is parallel 
to that line’s director; if therefore two or more lines have a 
common station point, and, consequently, a common di¬ 
rector, or if the station points of two or more lines lie in 

6nc director, the images of those lines in cither case will be 
parallel lines; and in these cases only can original lines, not 
parallel, have parallel images. 

87. The ratios which exist between the definitive images 
and the original segments of lines are easily deduciblo, 
either geometrically or analytically; but as these theorems 
do not lead to rules of frequent practical utility, we forbear, 
with one or two exceptions, entering into them. Let B"B 
represent a finite portion of an original line, bisected by the 

S )int B' t then the rays VB", VB', VB, and the radial VP of 
"B, will be harmonical lines; Inc definite image of the ovi- 
ginal line will consequently be harmonically divided by the 
images 5', 5, of B' and B, and by the varnishing point P. 
Conversely if any segment of an indefinite image of a line 
be bisected by a point, the segment of the original line be¬ 
tween its station point and the original of the image farthest 
from that station point will be harmonically divided by the 
originals of the other two points. If the point which 
bisects a finite line AB be the station point of that line, 
the image a b of AB will be bisected by the vanishing 
point P. 

88. If an original finite line AB be parallel to the plane 
of the picture, its image a b will be to AB in the ratio of 
the distance of the picture (70) to the perpendicular dis¬ 
tance of the piano, parallel to the picture in which AB lies 
from the vertex ; and if AB he divided by a point D in any 
ratio, the image a h will be divided by d, that of D in the 
same ratio. 

89. If an original plane figure be parallel to the plane of 
the picture, the image of that figure will be similar to the 
original: its periphery will be to that of the original, in the 
ratio of tho distance of the picture to the perpendicular dis¬ 
tance of the plane of the original figure from the vertex: 
and the area of the image will he to that of the original, as 
the squares of these lines. If therefore the distauce of the 
picture be equal to that of the original parallel plane from 
tho vertex, the image of an original figure in that plane will 
be equal, as well as similar, to tho original: this may occur 
if the original plane coincide with that of the picture, or if 
the vertex be at equal distances from both, and lie between 
them; or if the vertex be infinitely and therefore equally 
distant from both on the same side.* 

90. If an original plane, or planes, be parallel to the 
plane of the picture, their vanishing plane will coincide 
with the vertical plane: no such planes can therefore have 
any vanishing line. 

91. If an original plane, or planes, be perpendicular to the 
plaue of the picture, their vanishing plane will pass through 
the distance of the picture (70); consequently the vanish¬ 
ing line of such plane, or planes, will pass through the 
centre of the picture. 

92. If an original plane pass through the vertex, its 
vanishing plane will coincide with it; the intersecting and 
vanishing lines will therefore coincide in one, as will also 
the station lines, and parallel of the vertex; and the images 
of all lines and plane figures, in such an original plane, will 
coincide in one line, that in which the plane itself cuts the 
plane of the picture* 

93, The vanishing planes of two original planes will form 
the same dihedral angle that the original planes form with 
each other, and the line in which the vanishing planes in¬ 
tersect will pass through the vertex and be parallel to that 
in which the original planes intersect each other; it will, 
therefore, bo the radial of this latter-named intersection. 
The intersection of the two vanishing planes, or this radial, 
will cut the plane of the picture in the vanishing point of 

* i'rum tbit theorem the relatlou between perspective projection, and pro¬ 
jection on a co-ordinate plane by parallel lines, either perpendicular or ob¬ 
lique to that plane, will be at once perceived; the latter being the limit of* 
the perspective image, «m the vertex of the converging rays may be supposed to 
become more and'more distant from the original; or the former may be con¬ 
siders! at a perspective projection, the vertex being at an infinite distance. 


the intersections of the original planes, which Vanishing 
point will obviously be the intersection of tho two vanishing 
lines determined by the two vanishing planes. 

94. It follows, therefore, that the line in which two ori¬ 
ginal planes cut one another will have for its vanishing 
point that in which the two vanishing lines of the original 
planes cut each other, and that the intersecting point of the 
common intersection of two original planes will be that 
in which the intersecting lines of those planes cut each 
other. 

95. Every vanishing plane is supposed to have an auxiliary 
one, perpendicular both to it and to the plane of the picture, 
and therefore passing through the distance of the picture: 
this auxiliary vanishing plane will cut the plane of the pic¬ 
ture in an auxiliary vanishing line perpendicular to the 
principal one, and passing through its centre , and also per¬ 
pendicular to tho intersecting lines of the original planes. 
The line in which the auxiliary vanishing plane cuts the 
principal vanishing plane is termed the principal radial of 
the original plane, or planes, to which the vanishing plane 
pertains. This principal radial is obviously perpendicular 
to the principal vanishing line, and meets it in its centre, 
which will consequently be the vanishing point of all lines 
in the original planes perpendicular to their intersecting 
lines. 

96. The principal radial will form, with the distance of the 
picture and with the auxiliary vanishing line, angles equal 
respectively to the complement of the angle, and to the angle 
itself, which the original planes make with the plane of the 
picture. 

97. The auxiliary radial of any vanishing plane is one 
lying in the auxiliary vanishing plane, and perpendicular to 
the principal radial; this auxiliary radial is that of all lines 
perpendicular to the original planes, the common vanishing 
point of which is the point in which the auxiliary rudiul 
meets the auxiliary vanishing line. This auxiliary vanishing 
point is the image, or projection of the points in which tho 
auxiliary radial intersects all the original planes to which the 
principal vanishing plane is common. 

98. Tho auxiliary vanishing plane, being perpendicular 
to the original planes, as well as to their vanishing plane, 
and to the plane of the picture, will intersect those original 
planes in lines perpendicular to their intersecting lines, and 
parallel to their principal radial. 

99. It follows from these definitions, that the vanishing 
lines of all planes perpendicular to one or more parallel ori¬ 
ginal planes will passthrough the auxiliary vanishing point 
of those planes. 

100. If the original plane, or parallel planes, be perpen¬ 
dicular to the plane of the picture, their principal radial will 
coincide with the distance of the picture. Their auxiliary 
radial will be parallel to the plane of the picture; and the 
vanishing lines of all planes, perpendicular to the original 
planes, will bo parallel to each other, and perpendioular to 
the vanishing line of the original planes. 

101. If a circle be supposed, described in an original plane 
on the point, as a centre, in which the auxiliary radial cuts 
that plane, all lines touching that circle will be intersec¬ 
tions with that original plane, of vanishing planes of other 
original planes, inclined to the first in a certain angle. The 
point in which any one of these tangents to the circle cuts 
the intersecting line of the first original plane, will there¬ 
fore be & point in the vanishing line, to be determined by 
each such vanishing plane respectively, while the vanishing 
point of each such intersection in the original plane will be 
a second point in the vanishing line of the plane inclined to 
the former. Therefore this vanishing line will be deter¬ 
mined, if these two points be found. 

102. For if a light conical surface be imagined formed 
round the auxiliary radial as an axis, having the vertex for 
its apex, and its side forming with that axis the compliment 
to the angle the secondary original planes form with the 
first; the vanishing planes of these secondary original ones 
will touch that conical surface in a line, which will be the 
principal radial of each such vanishing plane; and there¬ 
fore each vanishing plane will cut the first original plane 
in a line tangential to the circular section of the conical 
surface by that original plane. Again, the point in which 
these tangents to the circular section cut the intersecting 
line of the first original plane, will be common to the inter¬ 
sections with the plane of the picture of each vanishing 
plane respectively, or to the vanishing line as above stated. 

■ 103. Constructions can be made, founded qn these gene* 
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ral theorems, by which the perspective projection of plane nishing line, this radial will coincide with tho auxiliary 
figures, or solids, may be obtained on a plane, taken to re- vanishing line when the vanishing plane is brought intothi 
present tho plane of the picture, and all other original or plane of the picture. 

vanishing planes brought to coincide with it by being turned 106- But if, as frequently occurs, tho constructions must 
round on tneir intersections with each other, and with the be made on the supposition that the original plane has been 
assumed plane of the picture. turned round On its intersecting line in one direction, and 

104. If an original plane be supposed turned round on its the corresponding vanishing plane turned round on its 
intersecting line till it coincide with the plane of the picture, vanishing line in the contrary direction; the radials will 
the relations of lines in the plane to each other, and to the not be parallel to the original lines on this supposition, when 
intersecting line, will not be affected by so doing. And if the two planes coincide in one. These radials must’there- 
the vanishing plane of that original plane be also turned fore be drawn, making the same angles with the parallel of 
round on the vanishing line in the same direction, the same the vertex and with the auxiliary vanishing line, that the 
observation will apply to the radials of original linos in the original lines make with the intersecting line, and with 
original plane, wnicn Will preserve their original relative lines perpendicular to it. 

position to that vanishing line: these radials will be there- 107. As an example of the application of the foregoing 
fore parallel to tho original lines respectively, when both principles, let it be required to draw the perspective pro- 
they and the original lines are brought into tho same jection of a tetrahedron, of a given magnitude, its position 
plane. with respect to the vertex and the plane of the picture be- 

105. Since the principal radial is perpendicular to the va- ing also given or assumed. 



108. Draw YZ* at pleasure, to represent the intersecting 
line of one plane of the solid; and take any point C for the 
centre of the picture. Through C draw CV'perpendicular 
to YZ for the auxiliary vanishing line of the plane (95), 
also draw CV parallel to YZ, and eqqpl to the givon dis¬ 
tance of .the picture (70); this, and the following steps in 
the construction, being founded on the supposition of the 
auxiliary vanishing plane (95) being turned' round on 
CV', till it coincide with the plane of the picture. Make 
the angle CVC' equal to tho complement of that at which 
the plane of the tetrahedron is assumed to be inclined to 
the plane of the pieture (96), VC' will be the principal 
radial of the plahe, and C' the centre of its vanishing line; 
consequently aline P 3 P„ drawn through C', parallel to YZ 
(82), will be that vanishing line. Draw VQ, perpen¬ 
dicular to VC7, for the auxiliary radial, cutting VC' the 
auxiliary vanishing line, in Q the auxiliary vanishing point 
of the plane of the original tetrahedron. 

109. Draw ZR parallel to VC' for the intersection of the 
auxiliary vanishing plane with the original one; R therefore, 
in which ZR meets VQ, will represent the point in which 
the auxiliary radial meets the original plane. 

110. Make C'V' in that line equal to C'V, and through 
V' draw a parallel to YZ, which will represent the vertex 
and its parallel (81) brought into the plane of the picture 
by the turning of the vanishing plane on the vanishing line 

P 9 P.. 

* In this and some subsequent figures, the bracket with a letter to it is in¬ 
tended to signify th«U that letter applies to the point of convergence of the 
lines thus Indicated; as for example in this figure. t* s refers to the point in 
which Pj P4, and Pj P® would meet It loot be observed alto, that reference 
is in some places made to linea or points, not shgwu in the figures, to prevent 
cMftufaa. 


111. Draw the equilateral triangle ABD for the face of 
the tetrahedron in its given or assumed position with respect 
to the intersecting line of its plane and the centre of the 
picture: this construction implies that, the original plane 
of that face has been turned round on YZ, in the same di¬ 
rection the vanishing plane was turned round in, on P 3 P,. 
Through V' draw the radials of the sides of the triangle 
parallel to them, and cutting the vanishing line in P„ P a ,P 3 , 
the vanishing points of those sides; the perspective images 
of which being drawn through the intersecting and vanish¬ 
ing points of the sides respectively, will form the imago ex bd 
of the given face. 

112. If the original triangle had been assumed us lying 
between the intersecting ana station lines of its plane, ABC 
would have been above the former line, and its image abd 
below it; if that plane be supposed turned round in the 
same direction. 

If rays be drawn from V' through A, B, and P, they will 
be found to pass through the images a, b % d of those points, 
and recourse must frequently be had to this mode of deter¬ 
mining the image of a point in a line, when circumstances 
prevent the possibility of determining it by means of the 
image of another line, also passing through the original 
point. Or if the distances of any points in a line, as A, B, 
from its intersecting point, be set off from that point along 
the intersecting line, and the radial of*the line be laid oil 
along the vanishing line, from the vanishing point, of the 
original line; then lines drawn from the former points in 
the intersecting line to the point in the varnishing line, will 
cut the image of the original line in those of the points 
A, D • 

• bet Y be the intersecting point of an original line Y A, and ? its vanish. 
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113. By one ojr other of these principles, the images of 

any definite right lines, andiherefore of any rectilinear 
figure, may be obt»ined. ^Qr ono or f mot* original lines 
may be always ftssttWtf:;^ through one or faore 

points the hhagee]df ^hieh are reuAired ; so tlmt thtf hide- 
finite images tfbtfisiumed .lines will givi those Of the 
points & intersections with ihe images jft other 

lines, points lie: v and. these assumed lines 

as to. define ^tfie images With more W* 
obviate the necessity of dmwmgiiphls entities 
bdpmp inelined to the intersecting liiies of thb planes* in 
racy lie. ZR is the perpendicular distance of -the 
pint in which the auxiliary radial cuts the original plane 
Irom its intersecting line; R therefore is the centre of the 
circular section of the conical surfiioe before alluded to (102). 

' Make ZR' in ZV' equal to ZR: draw VS to make at V, 
with VR, the complement of the angle at which the faces 
of the tetrahedron are inclined to each other. From R', 
as a centre, with RS for a radius, describe a circle. Draw 
lines to touch this circle, parallel respectively to AB, BD, 
AD. Through the point p, in which the tangent parallel 
to AB cuts YZ, ana through P|, the vanishing point of 
AB, draw P, P 4 , the vanishing line of the face of the solid 
meeting the face ABD in AB: and on the same principles 
P a P # , Pj Pv the vanishing lines of the two remaining faces 
are found; then P 4 P A , P«, in which these vanishing lines 
intersect each other, will be the vanishing points (94) 
of the edges of the solid, and lines accordingly drawn from 
a, b, d to these points will complete the image of the tetra¬ 
hedron. 

114. Simple as is the construction above described, for 
finding the vanishing lines of planes making any proposed 
angle with a given plane, it may frequently be avoided by 
availing ourselves properly of the symmetry of the solid to 
bo delineated. Thus, in the example before us, after find¬ 
ing the image, a, b % d f of one face of the tetrahedron, we 
might have determined the imago of the centre of that face 
hydrawing those of the perpendiculars on each side of the 
triangle from the opposite angles; a line drawn through 
this centre and through Q would he the image of one, per¬ 
pendicular to the plane of the triangle (97): this line 
would pass through the vertex of the pyramid, or through 
the angular point in which the other three faces meet, by 
finding the image of this point, which can be easily done by 
first determining the intersecting point of the perpendicular, 
and the intersecting line of any plane in which it lies; 
then lines drawn from a, b , and d to this imago e would com¬ 
plete the figure. 

115. When a vanishing line is obtained, it is frequently 
requisite to determine its centre and distance, or its princi¬ 
pal radial; this is done by the construction employed to 
determine the vanishing line P, P a . Thus, to determine the 
centre, &e. of vanishing line P, P 4 , draw a parallel to it 
through C, making Cv" equal CV, the distanco of the 
picture; also draw CV'" perpendicular to the vanishing 
line for its auxiliary one, cutting the former in C" its centre. 
Make C^V"' equal C" V", the principal radial; then 
V^'P,, V'"P fl , V'"P 4 being drawn, they will be the radials 
of the three sides, ab 9 eb, ea, of the fkce of the solid, and 
will he found, accordingly, to make angles of 60° with each 
other (83). The radial V" , P ! will also be found equal 
to V'P t , these lines representing one and the same line, 
only brought into the plane of the picture by the rotation 
of two different vanishing planes on their vanishing lines. 

116. The perspective projection of a curve may always 
be found by means of the images of a sufficient number of 
points in the original, or by the projection of some inscribed 
or circumscribed polygon; if the curve be a plane one: in 

mg point. YP being its indefinite irange; then if YA and PV be drawn in any, 
whatsoever, but opposite directions, parallel to each other, YA being mode 
inputl to the distauce of a point A in the original from its intersecting point. 



and PV equal to the length of the radial of the line; then A,V being joined, 
AV m lit cut YP In 0, the image of the point A. For however tlto linen YA, PV 
may be drawn, the triangles YAa, «VP wjll be similar; the antecedents YA, 
PV being constant, the consequents Ya, «P must be so likewise. When this 
irineiple is applied, the two parallels may be so taken that the line VA join- 
oa their extremities may cut YP at nearly tight angles, and so dettue the point 
with precision 


this case the image of a tangent to the original curve will 
be * tangent to tm image of that curve. For if the image 
of the tangent meet that of the curve in more than one 
point, these points mqrt be the images of points in the 
origifial cnrve ibvou^wf^lek the original at* the tangent 
must pass; w&iehfiiKfratry to the suppositions But there 
are some theorems regarding the perspective projection, of 
a. circle, and cfonitifons founded on them; which ought to 
be fell understatfdbyt he draughtsman. 

117. Therays ‘from the oir^mfetenoe of a circle, ob- 
viou*ly,forra a conical iin|Meii^^ioii of which,, by the 
plant 6t the picture, will tie orti of tho conic sections. If 
the original circle, oir base pfthe cone ofray s, be parallel 
to the pine of the pictures1$$' ifettfe witi be a circle, the 
radius of which will be to that of the original in the ratio 
of the distance of the picture (70) to the distance of the 
plane of the original circle from the vertex (89). 

118. If an original circle do not touch, or cut, the station 
lineqof its plane, its image will be an ellipse wherever the 
plane of the picture may he; unless the section by the 
plane of the picture happen to be a subcontrary one, an ex¬ 
ception to which we shall recur on a subsequent occasion. 
If the station line be a tangent to the circle, its image will 
be a parabola; and if that line cut the circle, the image 
will be the opposite branches of an hyperbola, lying on con¬ 
trary sides of the vanishing line of the original plane (80). 


R 



119. Let KNLM be an original circle, AB being the 
station line (81); the image of the circle will, in this 
instance, l>o an ellipse. Draw the diameter CD to the 
circle, perpendicular to AB; and let G be the point in CD 
through which the cords of the tangents from all points in 
AB pass, according to the well known property,of the cir¬ 
cle. Let V represent the vertex, the vertical plane being 
supposed to he turned round on the station line AB, till it 
coincide with the plane of the circle; VV' being the director 
perpendicular to the station line. Make DE, in DR, equal 
to the tangent to the circle drawn from D; bisect VE by a 
perpendicular, cutting AB in F; on F as a centre, with FV 
or FE for a radius, intersect AB in A and B, and draw lines 
through these points and through G; KL, MN will be the 
originals of the axis of the elliptic image of the given 
circle, wherever the plane of the picture may be assumed, 
and at whatever angle that plane and the vertical one be in¬ 
clined to the plane of the circle. 

120. If A, B be two points in AB, such that each is in the 
chord of the tangents from the other point produced, then, 
from the properties of the circle, AE, BE will be equal respec¬ 
tively to the tangents AN, BL, drawn from those points; and 
the square on AB is equal to the sum of the squares on AN, 
BL, or on AE, BE. E therefore lies in the circumference 
of a circle described on AB as a diameter. Since the angle 
AVB, made hy the directors of AL, BN* is a right angle 

: by construction; the images of AL, BN will be perpendicu- 
I lar to each other, and parallel, respectively, to those of the 
I tangents AN, AM; BL, BK having the same station 
points with the chords KL, MN. Again, since AL is har¬ 
monically divided in K and G, and BN in M and G, the 
image of KL will be bisected by that of G, and the image 
of MN will be also bisected by the image of G (87): hence 
those images being diameters to the ellipse, mutually 
bisecting each other, and parallel reciprocally to the tangents 
which are the images (86) of AN, AM* BK, BL the 
images of KL, MN must he conjugate diameters, and since 
those diameters are perpendicular to each other, they must 
be the axes. 

121. If V', the footof the director VV', coincided with D, 
or if VV' were in the auxiliary vanishing plane, the perpen¬ 
dicular to VE would be parallel to AB, and PQ, SR would 
be the originals of* the axes, which accordingly would be 
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parallel and perpendicular to the intersecting line. Butin plane of the picture, v wiU determine the vanishing point 1 of 
in every other position of VV ; , with reference to the cirole, that axis; and this vanishing point, it must be remembered, 
these axes must be oblique to that interseeting line, while is the imago of the point, in any original plane, cutting the 
the angles they form with it will vary .according to the dis- cylinder in which tne iwo tangents to the curve of the sec- 
tance of V' from D, and according to the length of the di- tion in that plane n$et» which have been shown to be the 
rector VV 7 . originals of the outline of tjhp solid. 

122. The points 6 and E will not be common to two or 127* If therefore the uttage*of the base or of any section 

more concentric Circles* the originals of the axes of the el- of the cylinderijy a plane be obtained, lines drawn tangents 
liptic projections of concentric circles will not be in the same fo this image, through the vanishing point of the axis will 
straight lines, nor will they have the same station points, give the straight parts of the outlineMthe solid; these out- 
excfejjt in the case of V f and D coinciding, when tne otf- lines must also be tangents to every other curve which is the 
ginois of the axes will be parallel and perpendicular to AB. image of any section of the original cylinder. 

123. If AB touched or cut the original cirole* the originals 128. If a line pass through the vertex and the apex of a 

of the axes, &c., of the parabolic or hyperbolic projections cone, and meet tne plane of its base, or any other plane 
might be found on the same principles: bus as these curves outting the cone, two lines drawn through the point of 
do not often occur in practical perspective drawing, we shall intersection tangents to the curve of the section will be 
not dwell on the subject. the intersections with that plane of two others passu: 

124. The only solids with curved surfaces that need be through the vertex and tangential to the surface of the soli 

considered are, the cylinder, the cone, and the sphere. and these two planes will touch the cone in lines which will 

125. If a line be conceived to pass through the vertex, be the originals of the outline of its image. 

parallel to the axis of a cylinder, whether right or oblique, 129. The ray just mentioned passing through the apex 

two planes passing through this parallel will touch ihe of a cone is analogous to the radial of a cylinder passing 
cylinder in two lines of its surface, also parallel to its axis, through the vertex, the cylinder being considered as a cone, 
which will be the originals of the straight outline of the with its apex infinitely distant. 

perspective projection, or image, of that cylinder. 130. If the line through the vertex and the apex of a 

126. These two tangential planes w ill cut the plane of the cone, or the ray of that apex, be parallel to the plane of its 
base of the solid, or that of any section of it whatsoever, in base, or of any section, the tangents to the base lying in its 
two lines, which will be tangents to the curve of that section, plane, or in that of such section, must be drawn parallel to 
And the parallel to tne axis through the vertex is obviously that ray, and the image of the apex will be the vanishing 
the radial of that. axis, which, by its intersection with the point of these parallel tangents. 



131. Let Cbe the centre of the picture; a bisected in*?, 
being given as the image of a diameter, parallel to the plane 
of the picture, of a sphere* e, therefore being tho image of 
its centre (88). Draw an indefinite lino through C and e, 
aud CV perpendicular to it, equal to the assumed distance 
of the picture; take any point t at pleasure in eC, but as far 
from e as convenient; draw a/3 through t perpendicular to 
Ce , making ta, «/3, equal to ea , eb . Join Ye and set oft’ its 
length each way from e to 7 and m along a line perpendicular 
to Ce. 

132. By this construction Im is a vanishing line, of which 
c is the centre, Ye equal to its principal radial, and Ce its 
auxiliary vanishing liue (95); 7 and m will obviously he the 
vanishing points of the diagonals of every square, lying in 
original planes having Im for tlicir vanishing line, the sides 
of that square being parallel and perpendicular to the inter¬ 
secting line of its plane; accordingly the quadrilateral fghi 
is the image of such a square, lying in such a piano, and the 
line o/3 being made equal to the given image of a diameter of 
the sphere, a/3 and ab are the images of equal original lines 
parallel to the picture and equally distant from it, or both 
lying in a plane parallel to that of the picture. If therefore 
an ellipse be described \nfghi, touching the sides in the 
points a( 3yfl, and having its transverse axis in Ce, this ellipse 
will bo the image of an original circle equal to a great one of 
tlie sphere, and having its plane parallel to that passing 
through the vertex and the centre of tho sphere, or this 
original circle may be regarded as tho oblique plan, on a 
plane parallel to it, of the section of the sphere by the ^ 

• ab need not be Perpendicuku to tho *ine ce ; it it shown so in tho Agprc, to 
•void unnecessary linos; but as ovary tliamolor of the sphere which lies in a 
plane parallel to that of tho picture is also parallel to that plane, ab mny make 
ny auffle whatever with Ce. 


vanishing plane, the projecting lines being parallel to tho 
plane of the picture. 

133. Draw Yn perpendicular to V^, cutting eC in n, and 
through n draw a vanishing line perpendicular to en % or 
having en also for its auxiliary vanishing line; make no, tip, 
each equal to the auxiliary radial V n ; make er, es* in Im, each 
equal to the semi-conjugate axis of the ellipse last drawn, 
and complete tho trapezium wxyz as the image of a square 
having op for its vanishing line, and its sides parallel and 
perpendicular to the intersecting line of its plane. An 
ellipse inscribed in wxyz, having its transverse axis in en, 
will be the outline of the sphere. 

134. For n being the auxiliary vanishing point of tho 
plane of the original of fghi, op is the vanishing lino of all 
planes perpendicular to that original plane, «nd intersecting 
it in lines parallel to the plane of the picture. The original 
square of tho quadrilateral wxyz is therefore perpendicular 
to the plane of the original of fghi, or to the vanishing plane 
passing through the vortex and centre of the ■where. Now 
it will be seen that the conjugate axis of the ellipse in fghi 
is tho oblique plan (59) of the chord of the tangents from 
the vertex to the section of the sphere by the vanishing plane, 
which chord of the tangents must be a diameter of the small 
circle of the solid, constituting tho original of its apparent 
outline; this small circle being the base of the cone of raya 
tangential to its surface (62), and having its plane perpen¬ 
dicular to that of the vanishing plane passing through tho 
vertex and centre of the sphere; wxyz is consequently the 
image of the square circumscribing the circular base, and 
tho inscribed ellipse that of the circle itself, or this ellipse is 
the outline of the sphere. 

* The poii'ii ra, tb, nre nut Ihe same, though they cannot bo distinguiihed in 

Vc*.XVU.-3S 
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135. If the distance of die vertex (70) be supposed to be 
indefinitely great, wtnparetLto the magnitude or the ehieet 
to be represented, the pymm[toaf rays may be conceived to 
become a prism, or the rats to be parallel. On this suppo* 
sition the vanishing points of the lines of tho original object 
would be indefinitely distant from the centre of the picture, 
and the images of parallel original lines would be parallels. 
The isometric projection of a parallelopiped (67) is obviously 
a limited ease of this kind, the limitation being necessary 
from the object in view, which induces us to adopt that kind 
of projection. But there are occasions on which it is de¬ 
sirable to delineate rectilinear objects piotorially, which from 
their small relative size, tnd from other considerations, do not 
require the application of perspective projection, and which 
would not be adequately represented by an isometric one. 
In suck eases the draughtsman may readily accomplish his 
purpose by combining the principles of projection on co¬ 
ordinate planes with perspective, as in the following ex¬ 
ample. * 


p 



• 136. Let a hexagonal figure, abedefg, ho drawn, with tho 
condition that each pair of opposite sides shall he parallel, 
aud consequently equal; from the angles a, c t f draw lines 
parallel to the alternate sides, and meeting in a point d , and 
from the intermediate angles b t e t g draw lines parallel to the 
remaining sides respectively, and meeting in /*. The figure 
thus formed will bo the orthographic or orthogonal projec¬ 
tion of a cube, under certain unknown conditions of incli¬ 
nation of the plane of projection to tho projecting lines, and 
of these to the original planes of the solid. 

137. The projections of the centres of each face of the 
cube, as 7 . may be found by drawing the diagonals, as ac t bd, 
and if lines be drawn through the centres of each pair of 
opposite faces, as pr, which lines will obviously be parallel 
to the edges of the solid, and perpendicular to tho planes of 
the laces, they w ill pass through the vertices of right pyra¬ 
mids placed on each face. By making the altitude of these 
pyramids, as pq, equal to half the projection of the parallel 
edges bf t &c. of tho solid, we obtain the remaining angles 
/, m t n, 0 , p t r, of the solid termed a rhomboidal dodecahe¬ 
dron, one diagonal of each face of which is one edge of the 
original cube. 

138. By previously constructing the projection of a cube 
in the manner just described, the sides of which will furnish 
a scale of the ratio of the projections of any lines parallel to 
v!*e edges of that cube, the projection of any parallelopiped 
may be obtained, and from this again the image of any 
sun metrical solid deduced. In this manner the forms of 
crystals can be drawn with the most perfect accuracy, and 
a most distinct conception obtained of them and of the 
relative position of their planes. And by analogous con¬ 
structions diagrams of the theorems of solid geometry may 
be drawn, which would greatly facilitate the study of ana* 
lyrical geometry. 

139. It has been stated that perspective projection is prin¬ 
cipally employed to furnish a pictorial outline of a building, 
machine, &c., or to convey an idea of an object of that 
description to the spectator, but to do this the perspective 
outline must excite in his mind the ideas of the real forms 
of that object in riieir relative situations, such as would be 
excited by the object itself, when viewed from a given point. 
Bn’ there are limitations to the apparent forms of objects, 
arising from the structure of the eye and tho laws of vision, 
which the draughtsman must never lose sight of, when 
he practically applies the purely geometrical principles we 
have deduced, or otherwise he may produce an accurate 
ijfoiecrion of an object which would be perfectly unintel¬ 


ligible to an ordinary spectator; as the outline of the 
spac€% deduced in the preceding example, would be to an 
uninitiated eye* 

140. Since the eye c&fi only embrace at mm time a very 
limited field of view, in order to see the whole of an ob¬ 
ject without changing the place of the eye, tho spectator 
must not be nearer to it than a certain distance, for other¬ 
wise ho would have to turn his head to see the successive 
parts, and at each such change of position the apparent 
forms of those parts just escaping from his view would 
undergo a considerable modification, arising from the struc¬ 
ture of the eye itself. Few persons are aware of these 
modifications, owing to the effects of habit and the result 
of the judgment* which induce us unconsciously to as¬ 
sign the real and constant forms we know the parts of 
(ho object to {fosses* to the apparent forms under which 
those parts are seen. Indeed it requires a considerable 
degree of abstraction and education of the eye to make 
the mind cognisant of the fact, that it is never the real 
form of an object that presents itself, a truth familiar to 
artists, who know that persons when first ‘ attempting to 
draw an object before them by eye, invariably draw it as 
they know it to be, and not as they really see it. 

141. Wo have, stated that the perspective projection of 
an object is rarely viewed from the precise point from 
which alone it ought to be viewed, so that the forms in tho 
projection may suggest the ideas of the original forms 
whence they were deduced; consequently the outline should 
not in any part deviate greatly from what we may call the 
average form under which tho true one would present itself 
to the eye. To effect this accordance the draughtsman must 
assume his point of view, or vertex , at such a proportional 
distance from the object itself, or from the imaginary model 
of it, that the rays from the points of it farthest apart, may 
not contain an angle greater than 60° at most, and, if circum¬ 
stances allow of it, of not more than 45 u . In short the 
pyramid of rays from an object to the vertex should he in¬ 
cluded within a cone the angle at the apex of which is not 
greater than that above named. 

142. The distance of the vertex from the object being 
determined from these considerations, and its position with 
respect to tlio various parts of tho original object decided on, 
by the conditions of the kind of view of that object it is pro¬ 
posed to delineate, the position of the plane of the picture 
should, generally speaking, be perpendicular to the axis of 
the cone or pyramid of rays before alluded to; but the follow¬ 
ing principles must determine more accurately its situation. 

143. From the frequency of their occurrence under cir¬ 
cumstances favourable for the observation, the eye is accus¬ 
tomed to the apparent convergence of long horizontal pa¬ 
rallel lines, as in streets, aisles of cathedrals, long avenues 
of trees, or walls, &c., but perpendicular parallel lines are 
rarely if ever long enough to cause this optical effect. Now 
we have proved that the projections of parallel lines never 
can be parallel unless the originals are parallel to the plane 
of the picture ; if therefore the draughtsman were to assume 
that plane not parallel to the vertical lines of a building, &,c., 
the convergence of the projections of these lines would offend 
the eye of a person looking at his drawing, as being at vari¬ 
ance not only with his judgment of the real paiatlelism of 
the lines in question, but even with his daily uncultured ob¬ 
servation. But there is another optical phenomenon re¬ 
garding the appearance of long parallel lines, which wo 
must briefly allude to, because it throws considerable light 
on the distinction between the apparent forms of objects as 
seen by the eye, which forms arc functions of tho angles 
solely under which the original forms are seen, and the 
figures on a piano, resulting from the section by that piano 
of the pyramids of rays from those original forms, which 
sectional forms are functions of the arcs subtending those 
angles. 

144. If a spectator stand opposite two or more long hori¬ 
zontal parallel lines, as those of the fafade of along building, 
or of a garden wall, for example* he very palpably perceives 
the apparent convergence of these parallels in both direc 
tions, as they recede from him to the right and left; on 
reflection, he is therefore convinced that the apparent form 
of the really parallel straight lines are curves, produced by 
the varying angles uuder which the equal ordinates between 
the parallels are seen, as they become more and more dis¬ 
tant from tho eye. 

14$. The parallel.projections of such long horizontal lines, 
which would result from the plane of tne picture being 
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attumed parallel to the originals, would reassume their luminary be the sun, the vanishing point of the parallel 
natural apparent curvature^ if viewed from the correct rays, whose direction must be given or assumed, will repre¬ 
vertex; but if not, their parallelism would offend the eye as sent the sun, since that vanishing point is the image of a 
being at variance with daily experience, and still more would point infinitely distant. 

any attempt to draw on a plane the apparent curvature of 150. Although our power of forming* correct conceptions 
the lines in question be reprehended as being contrary to of the true form of an object, as derived from a projection or 
the verdict of the judgment, which decides that the originals, pictorial representation of it, is much increased by the addi- 
being straight lines, ought not to be represented by curves, tion of light and shade, and of shadows of the object correctly 

.146. The draughtsman consequently must never assume projected by rules identical with those by which its outline 
his plane of the picture parallel to the longest side of a was obtained, yet as soon as we thus approach the domain 
building, &c., however much he may be tempted to do so of a higher art, that of painting, the mathematical precision 
from the facility of making bis constructions under this of the shadows we should obtain by our rules must yield to 
condition, when the projections of such a side would sub- more important considerations connected with tho arts 
tend at the vertex an angle of more than 15° or 20°. alluded to. Hence it is that tho draughtsman seldom ap- 

147. Keeping these conditions in view, the draughtsman . plies the geometrical principles for finding the true shadows 

may assume the distance of his picture, or its distauce from i of the engine, building, or analogous object, the outline or 
tho vertex, entirely according to his own convenience, since j» which he has delineated, for at an early stage of his practice 
it is only the absolute magnitude of the image or projection j in drawing he ought to have acquired sufficient knowledge 
which is altered by the different distances of the picture, of art to bo able to add to his outline the effect of light and 
the figure of the image being similar on all parallel planes, shade without any gross violation of truth of nature, and 
as long as the vertex and object remain the same. For the with a better pictorial effect than lie could ensure by geotne- 
sako of facility of construction, he will generally assume his tricul rules. We shall consequently only give two simple 
plane of the picture as coinciding with some principal ver- examples relating to the projection of shadows, rather as 
tical line of the object or model. affording additional illustrations of tho principles of projee- 

148. The shadow of any object is obviously tho projection tions, than for any practical utility as regards the specific 
of it on a surface, by converging or parallel lines or rays, subject of shadows. 

according as tho luminary is supposed to be at a finite or at 151. Let the line CS, cs , passing through the centre C, c 9 
an infinite distance, as the sun may be considered to be as of a sphere, be given as the direction of the solar rays; it is 
regards terrestrial objects. When therefore we have obtained proposed to determine the shadow of that sphere on the 
the projection of an object by tho principles just explained, given plane LMIt is obvious that the problem is to 
they will also enable us to obtain the projection of its determine the section of the right cylindrical surface, formed 
shadow on one or more planes or surfaces, as supposed to by the system of parallel rays, which are tangential to iho 
he cast by an artificial light or by tho sun; the problem spherical surface, by the plane LM;/; and that the great 
being simply to determine the projection of the intersection circle of the sphere passing through the points in which 
ofapwainid or prism of rays passing from a given or as- these rays touch it will he tho base of the cylinder, and 
sumed point through the points of a projected object. the boundary between the illuminated hemisphere and that 

14U. If the object be perspectively projected and the | in shadow. 



152. Draw cd 9 Cd, perpendicular to the projections of the 
ray, and make them respectively equal to the distances of 
the centre of tho sphere from the co-ordinate planes; C f s t 
cTT, drawn through the points in which the given ray cuts 
the co-ordinate planes, will represent that ray brought into 
the co-ordinate planes by the turning round of its project¬ 
ing planes on its projections; draw v!b\ dV, perpendicular 
toc'T, di r, making them equal to the diameter of the sphere; 
then lines drawn through a\ b\ parallel to cT, will repre¬ 
sent the two rays, touching the surface of the solid and 
lying in the projecting plane of the given ray brought into 
the co-ordinate plane along with that ray: these lines will 
cut CT in QR, the vertices of the major axis of the elliptic 
outline of the shadow of the sphere on the co-ordinate plane. 


The conjugate axis QP will be given by drawing lines para., 
lei to Cl* tangents to the projection of the sphere: for these 
last parallel tangents will be the boundaries of the projec¬ 
tions of the cylinder of rays. Lines drawn through a', b\ 
parallel to C c\ will cut cT in the vertices A, B, of the con¬ 
jugate axis of the elliptic projection of the great circle, 
separating the illuminated hemisphere from that in shade; a 
diameter DE to the circular projection of tho sphere, drawn 
through c perpendicular to CT, will be tho major axis of 
this ellipse. 

153. For the plane of the great circle, of which ADBE is 
the projection, is obviously by the construction perpendicular 
to tne given rpy, vtnd the plane of this circle is cut by the 
projecting plane of the given ray CT in the original of AB* 
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while the diameter DC is the projection of the intersection 
with the plane of the same great circle, by a plane passing 
through the given ray CS, cs, and perpendicular to the plan- 
projecting plane (9) of the given ray. This perpendicular 
plane must thereforabe the elevation-projecting plane of the 
given ray. 

154. By the same construction applied to the other pro¬ 
jection, the elliptic elevation adbe , of the circle separating 
the light and shade on the sphere, and the elliptic shadow 
of the sphere on the vertical co-ordinate plane, may be 
obtained. 

155. It is clear that in this example tho two elliptic out¬ 
lines of the shadows of the sphere on the co-ordinate planes, 
must cut YZ in two common points; because the segments 
of the ellipse on either side of YZ of each outlino is tho 
projection on the one co-ordinate piano of that portion of 
the cylinder of rays which forms on the other co ordinate 
plane the portion of the outline of the shadow on the same 
side of YZ. /L, perpendicular to YZ, is the trace of the 
elevation projecting plane of CS, cs; o, O, is the point in 
which this same plane cuts the trace of the given plane, 
consequently LO is the plairof the intersection of those two 
planes, and V , in which this line is cut by tho plan of the 
ray CS is the intersection of that ray, and the given plane; 
the elevation t r of the same intersection may be obtained 
by applying the same constructions to the other traces and 
projections. 

156. The two pair of parallel planes, which aro respec¬ 
tively perpendicular to the co-ordinate planes, and therefore 
to each other, and which arc parallel to the given ray, touch 
the sphere in tho points A, a ; B, b ; D, d ; E, e. These four 
planes will be cut by the plane LM n in u parallelogram, the 
sides of the projections of which must be parallel to those 
of the ray CS, c, s , and to the lines LO, tvn. Draw tU per¬ 
pendicular to ot, and make ill equal to /L; join oL ', which 


will represent the intersection of the projecting plane with 
LM n ; draw lines through d\ e\ parallel to c% and from the 
points in which these parallels cut oL' draw parallels to L'/ 
to cut ot; again lines drawn through these last intersections 
parallel to um will be the two sides of the elevation of the 
rectangle above mentioned; the parallel taugonts at a and b 
will complete the figure; and ot, wn, will cut the opposite 
sides in the points in which the elliptic outline of the shadow 
of the sphere will touch thoso sides, or the points which 
represent the shadows of d t e, a, and b . 

] 57. The plan of this parallelogram may bo determined 
in the same manner, or by the other constructions explained 
for determining the projections on the other co-ordinate 
plane from those already determined on tho first, and which 
aro sufficiently indicated in the figure to render further 
description of them unnecessary. 

158. If L represent a luminous body, and P a point, then 



by imagining a piano to pass through them, the intersection 
of that plane with the plane on which the shadow is cast 
will cut the ray LP in Q, the shadow of the point. To de¬ 
termine this intersection, wo have only to draw two pa¬ 
rallel lines through Land P, in any direct ion, and determine 
the points l and/), or l\ p\ in which these parallels meet 
the plane of tho shadow: then Ip, LP being drawn, they 
will cut each other in Q, the shadow of the point. This is 
the principle employed in the following construction. 



159. Let abedefg be the perspective projection of a 
cube, C being the centre of the pic^irc, Cv the distance 
of the picture, P,X the vanishing line of the face abed\ 
and Y Z if* intersecting line; while Y' Z' is that of the face 
e/j^pqr&Uel to the former. Let Y X and W Z be given 
as the vanishing and intersecting lines of a plane, on which 
the shadow of the cube, as cast by the luminous body * given 
m petition, is to be determined. 

lflb. XZ, XW, being drawn, will represent the lines in 
which the plane of the shadow intersects those of the pa¬ 
rallel faces of the solid (94). If we suppose planes parallel 
to that of the picture to pass through the various points 
of the. cube, as a ,. these will intersect the two original 
planes in lines, asaa, a a', parallel to Y Z, Z W, and a line, 
m\ through the point of the cube, parallel to the auxiliary 


vanishing line, will meet a a 9 in the point a f * which will be 
the oblique projection of the point a on the plane of the 
shadow. Therefore by drawing lines through the points 
a, b , c, d, parallel to Y Z, to cut X Z in a, /3,.. then lines 
parallel to WZ, through will cut lines parallel lo 

WC', drawn through a, b, c,d , in the oblique projections of 
those points on the plane of the shadow, and by referring 
to WX, in the same way, we obtain the oblique 
projections of the other angles of the cube. 

161. Since the sides of the cube ah , cd, ef, &c. are parallels, 
their oblique projections will be parallels (59), conse¬ 
quently the images of these parallels a!bl, c f d\ \ &c. will 
have a common vanishing point Pin tho vanishing line of 

• Thnt In to aay, a r ifl ihe perspective image of the oblique projection of the 
original point of which ».U the perspective image. 
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the plane in which the oblique projections lie; for the same 
reason, o!d\ Uc\ &c. will have a common vanishing 
point P' a in YX. Now it is obvious that tho vanishing 
points P',, P'j are, by an extension of the principle, the ob¬ 
lique projections on tho plane of the shadow of the vanish¬ 
ing points P, P 9 of the original sides of tho cube; conse¬ 
quently the former may be determined from the last-named 
vanishing points by simply drawing lines through thorn 
parallel to WC to cut YX in P',, P' a . 

1 C 2 . If k had been given as the image of the point in 
which a line through the luminary perpendicular to the 
plane YZ met that plane, the imago * of the luminary 
would be determined by making /t 4 *, drawn to the auxiliary 
vanishing point Q, the image of the given perpendicular 
height of the luminary above the original plane. A line 
through * parallel to WC' will meet C'/c produced in /, the 
oblique projection of the luminary on the plane YZ . 41 Its 
oblique projection V on the piano of the shadow may be 
cither determined as those of a, b t c t d t &c. were, or by 
drawing a line, as al t at pleasure, to cut the vanishing line 
XP in some vanishing point; this vanishing point may be 
transferred to XY by a parallel to CW; then a line drawn 
through a', the oblique projection of a , to this transferred 
vanishing point, will cut *1 produced in l\ the oblique pro¬ 
jection of the luminary on the plane of the shadow. 

1 G.L Draw lines through V and through the oblique pro¬ 
jections a', b\ c',d\ e\ &c. intersecting each such line bv the 
luminous ray *a , *b t *c, &c. in tho shadows a", V\ &c. 
of the angles of tho cube, and these points being joined, tho 
figure thus produced will bo the imago of the shadow of the 
cube on tho plane as proposed. 

104. The oblique projecting lines aa\ &c. were assumed 
parallel to the picture and its auxiliary plane, simply for 
facility of construction, or else the points «, b % c , *,/, &c. 
might, as well as the luminary, have been projected on the 
plane of the shadow by lines in any direction, provided 
these lines were parallels according to the above principle 
(1*8). 

1G5. Draw lines through * and P„ P a , and Q, the vanish¬ 
ing points of the sides of the cube; llieu the images, as 
ac"d r \ <?"/", of the shadows of the parallel lines of the 
original solid will meet in a point in the corresponding line 
drawn through * and the vanishing point of those originals. 
For the planes passing through * and the parallels ab t cd, 
vj\ &e. must intersect in a common line, passing through * 
and parallel to those originals: this common intersection 
will therefore have the same vanishing point, P, as those 
originals: the lino *P t represents that common intersection. 
Now the shadows a n b f \ c' , d ,, t e,"/ 11 are tho intersections of 
the before-mentioned planes by another, namely, by the 
plane of the shadow, and these intersections, a'7>", c"c/", 
&c., must meet each other iu a point in *P, the common 
intersection of the planes passing through * and tho original 
lines. The same reasoning applies to the other shadows of 
tho corre.-ponding parallel sides of the cube. 

1 GG. In the article Map the clitTeront modes of referring 
portions of the surface of a sphere to a plane have been ex¬ 
plained; we shall here confine ourselves to giving a few 



• For since is perpendicular to tho original plane YZ, and f is parallel to 
the auxiliary vanishing line, nnd therefore to tho auxiliary vanishing plane, a 
plane passing through those linos must bo perpendicular to the original plane, 
and parallel to tho auxiliary vanishing plane; it must consequently cut the 
original plaue in u lino perpendicular to its intersecting line» uus intersection 
will therefore have C' for its vanishing point. 


practical theorems on this subject as connected with tho 
subject before us. 

167. In this figuro the circle EFGDV is tho intersection 
of a sphere with the plane of the picture, supposed to past 
through its centre. The vertex is supposed to bo in the 
surface of the solid, in a diameter perpendicular to the 
plane of tho picture; C is therefore the centre of the picture, 
and CV the distance of the vertex, brought into the plane of 
tho picture by the auxiliary vanishing plane (95) being 
turned round on tho diameter V'V', which is an auxiliary 
vanishing line. It is obvious that if any great circle, the 
plane of which passes through the vertex, be turned round 
on tho diameter ED, which it forms by its intersection with 
the plane of, the picture, till the two coincide, the vertex 
will coincide with the extremity of a diameter PP at right 
angles to the former ED. 

168. It is shown [Suhcontrary] that under this condition 
of position of the vertex, every original circle of the sphere, 
whether a great or a small one, is perspcctively projected 
into a circle; and since a circle is given, when cither its 
centre and radius or three points in its circumference are 
found, the constructions for drawing these projections arc 
simple and direct. 

1 69. Let IIV be tho intersecting line of a great circle, 
supposed to be inclined to the plane of the picture in a given 
angle; to find its projection. Draw V'V' perpendicular to 
HV for the auxiliary vanishing lino (95) of the given 
plane. Draw the diameter ED to make the angle V'CD 
equal to the given one. ED will be the intersection of the 
original and auxiliary vanishing planes, brought into the 
plane of the picture along with the vertex V. Draw the rays 
VD, VE, to cut the auxiliary vanishing line in d and <?, then 
d and e will be two points in the projection of tho circle, 
while that image must pass through the points II and V 
(78). Since EVD is a right angle, and tho image passes 
through Y, ed must be a diameter of that image, as is in¬ 
deed obvious from its bisecting the chord IiV at right 
angles. 

170. Let FG be the diameter of a small circle, produced 
by its intersection with the auxiliary plane, the small circle 
in this figure being assumed parallel to the plane of the 
large one last projected: by drawing VF, VG, to cut CV' in 
/, we got the diameter of the circle which is the image of 
the original one. 

171. Let PP, perpendicular to ED, FG, be the common 
diameter to a series of great circles or meridians; that 
common diameter lying in the auxiliary vanishing plane, and 
being brought along with it into the plane of tho picture. 
The points;/,;;* will obviously be the images of the extre¬ 
mities of this common diameter, and the images of all these 
meridians must pass through ;/, ;?. To draw the image of 
such a meridian forming any proposed angle with tho auxi¬ 
liary plane, which is obviously that of one such meridian— 
Draw PM perpendicular to PP, to cut CV' produced in M ; 
through M draw a line perpendicular to CV'. This line 
MI will bo the intersecting line of a plane tangential to the 
sphere at tho extremity of the given diameter of the me¬ 
ridians. Now this plane will be cut by the meridians in 
lines meeting iu P and making plane angles with each 
other, measuring the dihedral angles at which the meridians 
themselves are inclined to each oilier. Make MQ in CV' 
equal to MP, then Q will be the point P brought into the 
plane of the picture by the tangential plane being turned 
round on MI. QI, drawn to form the proposed angle with 
1IQ, will represent the intersection of the tangential plane 
with that of the meridian; the diameter ED drawn through 
I will consequently be the intersecting line of the plane of 
the meridian: a circle drawn through E, D, p ami p will be 
the image of that meridian. 

172. The point I may however be found more directly, 
for since the angles VHP, MPV are cq* s al, VC/\ V'PJI- 
both right angles, and HVP common to the two triangles 
VCP, VHP, the remaining angle VpC, or P//M, is equal 
to PHV or to MP;;, therefore the triangle MP// is isosceles, 
or MP is euual to My/ or to MQ by construction. Hence 
the angle M//I is equal to MQI,or to the angle of inclination 
of tho two meridians, and vl may bo drawn accordingly at 
once to make that proposed angle with CM. If the planes, 
of the meridians are mutually perpendicular, the point I 
will be at an infinite distance from M; IIV perpendicular 
to CM will in this case be the intersecting line of the second 

• Tho other p igjuut of the figure, being the iutcr.ection of V V, with V'V' pro- 
l duced. 
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meridian; and a circle drawn through H, V, p, p will he its or ellipses, and the axes of these ellipses are readily found 
image. by the principles of perspective projection: the plane of 

173. By these constructions, the meridians and parallels the picture is assumed, as before, passing through the centre 
of latitude for a map on the Stereographic projection can of too sphere, and vertical to the line joining the centre 
be drawn, whether the axis of the globe be parallel* or in- and vertex* Let EPDO be the circle, formed by the inter- 
clined in any proposed angle to the plane of tne picture. section of the plane of the picture with the spherical sur- 

174. When the vertex is without the surface of the sphere, face; CV is the assumed distance of the picture, the auxi- 
all the circles on the surface arc projected into right lines liary plane being turned round on the* auxiliary vanishing 




line C ; M: ED, FG being the intersections of any given means of this vanishing line and its principal radial V|C", 
great circle, and of a small one parallel to it, with the the image Of the circumscribing square can be found, and 
auxiliary plane. The planes of these circles being inclined the ellipse drawn tangents to its sides, 
to that of tho picture in an angle equal to MCD. 178. The cone of mys from the vertex, tangential to the 

175. Through V draw VC' parallel to DE, to cut the surface of the sphere, will be cut by the plane of the pic- 
auxiliary vanishing line in C', the centre of the vanishing line turo in a circle concentric with EPDO, and the diameter of 
of the original planes of tho given circles, C'P drawn parallel to this outline of the sphere will be found by drawing tangents 
HO, the intersecting line of the plane will be the vanishing from V to the circle EPDO, to cut the auxiliary vanishing 
line, and if C'P be made equal to C'V, the principal radial, P, lino in its vertices. Now the elliptic images of all great 
will be the vanishing point of all lines making angles of 45° circles must touch this outline, since tho originals must 
with the intersecting line; consequently PA drawn through touch that of the outline; consequently the major axes of 
C will bo the indefinite image of the diagonal of tho square the elliptic images of such great circles must bo diameters 
circumscribing the original circle. Draw the rays VD, VE, of this circular outline: these axes may be determined by 
to cut the auxiliary vanishing line in d, e; through these the properties of the curve from the data before obtained, 
points draw AB, aft, parallel to HO, and draw C'A, C'B, 179. When this projection is used for the construction of 
through H and O; then the rhombus AB aft will be the maps, the opposite concave hemisphere, beyond the plane 
imago of the circumscribing square, and the elliptic image of tho picture, is represented ; but if the sphere be intended 
of the circle will touch its sides in the points H, o , d t and e; to ho projected as an object, the convex surface towards tho 
de is the conjugate axis of this ellipse (121) ; the major vertex and bounded by the visible outline should be drawn, 
axis will therefore bisect d e at right angles. Produce FG 180. When the vertex is at the centre of the sphere, all 
to cut C r M in I, through I draw a lino parallel to IIO for great circles are projected into right lines (92), and the 
tho intersecting lino of the piano of tho given small circle, small circles are projected into conic sections. Let the <*ir- 
set otf on it each way from I the half of FG, then lines clo'AIIPD represent the intersection of the splicto with a 
drawn through these points thus marked to C', will be the plane passing through the distance of the vertex VC (70J, 
images of the two sides of the circumscribing square 
which are perpendicular to the intersecting line (95); the 
images /, g, in the other two sides, are found by the rays 
VF, VG; lines through/and g parallel to HO will com¬ 
plete the image of the circumscribing square; the elliptic 
image must be drawn accordingly to touch its opposite 
sides in/* g 9 /, and n , fg being the conjugate axis. 

176. Draw the diameter PP perpendicular to DE, os the 
common diameter of a series of meridians, the planes of 
which are perpendicular to that of the great circle dll e O, 
this common diameter lying in the auxiliary plane, and be¬ 
ing brought with.it into the plane of the picture; p, p, will 
therefore bo the images of the poles of the circles ED, FG, 

&e., and the images of all the meridians must consequently 
pass through these points. 

1 77. The intersecting line of the plane of anv of these 
meridian* making any proposed angle , equal to MQK, with 
the auxiliary, vanishing plane, may be found by the same 
construction outplayed for the same purpose in stereograpbio 
projection. Let JED be taken to represent such an inter- and therefore perpendicular to the plane of the picture pcd. 
secting line found by fne ’construction alluded to. Make IfPP, be the common intersection of a series of meridians, 
CVj equal to the distance of the vertex, make the angle the projections of these great circles will be right lines pass- 
CV|C" equal to MQK, dr to that which the original plane ing through p, the projection of P, or through the intersec- 
mnkes with the auxiliary plane, VC" cutting the auxiliary tion of PP with the plane of the picture; and these pro- 
vanishing line CO", produced in C", the „ centre of the jections of the meridians will cut the straight line which is 
vanishing line of the plane, which vanishing line must wo- the intersection of the plane of the equator HO with that 
pordingly be drawn through C" parallel JU> PiP; by of the picture in the tangents of the angles the meridians 
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make with the auxiliary plane AHPO, VA being radius. 
Iicnce the constructions for drawing these meridians are 
extremely simple. 

131. Let AB, ED, &c., represent parallels of latitude; 
these will constitute the bases of so many right cones, hav¬ 
ing the vertex V, or the centre of the sphere, for their com¬ 
mon vertex, the projections of these small circles will be 
ellipses, parabolas, or hyperbolas, according as the opposite 
slant, sides of the cones are inclined or parallel to the plane 
of the picture. The projection of ED will bo opposite hy¬ 
perbolas (118), e* d being the vertices of tneir major 
axis. If BV be parallel to p d* the projection of AB will be 
a parabola, otherwise an ellipse, provided VB meet the 
plane of 1 he picture on the same side of C that VA meets 
it. . All these curves will have the auxiliary vanishing line 
for their common major axis; they can therefore be drawn 
with facility either by constructions derived immediately 
from the theorems relating to tlio curves as sections of the 
line, or else points in their projections may be found by 
the simplest principles of perspective projection. 

182 . When the circles of the sphere are projected on a 
plane by lines perpendicular to it, the position of the piano 
is immaterial, the sections of the cylindrical surfaces formed 
by I he projecting lines being unchanged by any variation 
in the position of the plane, provided it bo vertical to the 
projecting lines. However, to indicate the analogy between 
the principles employed in the constructions in this case, 

d those that have preceded, wo shall suppose the plane of 
the picture, ortho co-ordinate plane, to pass through the 
centre of the sphere. 



183. Let EFGD be the great circle that is the intersection 
of the piano with the solid, and also representing any other 
which is perpendicular to the co-ordinate plane, supposed 
to be turned round on their common diameter till they coin¬ 
cide. If PP, supposed to be in a plane perpendicular to 
that of the projection, bo the common intersection of any 
series of meridians, P/ 7 , P p, will be the projecting lines 
( 4 ) of its vertices brought into the co-ordinate plane by 
the rotation of the plane in which these three lines lie, 
on CQ its trace (18). The projections of all these me¬ 
ridians must therefore pass through p and p. Now if the 
same construction bo made in this case as was explained in 
the corresponding problem in tho stereographic and globu¬ 
lar projections (171), we shall obtain ED as the inter¬ 
secting lino (81) or trace (18) of the plane of a me¬ 
ridian forming any proposed angle IQK with the auxiliary 
plane, and ED will be the major axis of the elliptic projec¬ 
tion of that meridian (40); the semi-conjugate is the 
cosine of the angle at which the plane of the circle is in- 

»dined to that of projection. 

184. The other methods of delineating maps, on the sup¬ 
position of the development of a conical or cylindrical sur¬ 
face, supposed to touch the sphere, are foreign to the 
subject of projections, and consequently are not here intro- 

^ U pERSPICILLA, Mr. Swainson’s name for a genus of 
Water-chats ( FluvicoKntv ). _ _ ., 

Generic Character.— Bill long, compressed on the sides. 
Nostrils naked. Wings rounded, broad; the scapular 


quills as long as the primary quills. Tarsi very long r 
smooth. Tati rather short. (Sw.) . • 

Example, Perepicilla leucoptera* Sw. 

Locality* South America. 

PERSPIRATION, CUTANEOUS. [Skin.] 

PERTH. [Perthshire.] 

PERTHSHIRE, a large and central county in Scotland, 
bounded on the north by tho shires of Inverness and Aber¬ 
deen ; on the east by Forfarshire; on the south-east by Fife- 
shire (from which, in one part, it is separated by the Frith, 
or cestuary, of the Tay), and by Kinross-shire; on tho 
south by Clackmannan and Stirling shires; on the south¬ 
west by Stirling and Dumbarton shires; on the west by 
Argyleshire; and on the north-vvost by Inverness-shire. The 
form of the shire is compact; its greatest length from north 
to south is from tho border of Inverness-shire, north by east 
of Loch Garry, to Balguir Muir, west of Stirling, 53 miles; 
tho greatest breadth from east to west is from tho border of 
Forfarshire, between Meigle and Glam is, on the road* be¬ 
tween Perth and Forfar, and the border of Argyleshire, 
near Loeli Lydoch, 62 miles; or from tho border of Fife- 
shire, near Abcrncthy, to the border of Argyleshire, north¬ 
west of Loch Lomond, which is also about 62 miles. ( Map 
of Scotland , published by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.) A small detached portion of the county 
lies on the northern shore of the Frith of Forth, between 
the shires of Fife and Clackmannan, and another small 
detached part is surrounded by Stirlingshire; while a small 
detached portion of Forfarshire is included in the bound¬ 
aries of Perthshire. The area of Perthshire is estimated at 
2538 square miles, or 1,624,320 English acres. (Playfair's 
Description of Scotland , McCulloch, Statistical Account of 
the British Empire * gives the area at 2588 square miles for 
the land, and 50 square miles of lochs.) The population in 
1801 was 126,366; in 1811, 135,093; in 1821, 139*050; and 
in 1831,142,894 (Pop. Be turns)* giving about 56 inhabitants 
to a square raiio. This population is however very unequally 
distributed; twenty parishes in the western and northern 
parts of the county, comprehending about two-thirds of the 
area of the county, have a population of 44,902, giving from 
26 to 28 inhabitants to a square mile; while in* tho remain¬ 
ing small but numerous parishes of the south-east the popu¬ 
lation maybe estimated at from 110 to 120 to a square mile. 
The county lies between 56° 2' and 56° 57' N. lat., and be¬ 
tween 3° 2' and 4° 50' W. long. Perth, the capital of the 
county, is on the river Tay, in 56° 24' N. lat., 3 Q 26' W. 
long.; 43 miles from Edinburgh by Qucensferry and Dum- 
fennline, and 442 miles from London. 

In The Beauties qf Scoilatid (Edinb. and Lojul., 1805-8), 
and in the Gazetteer qf Scotland* compiled by Messrs. Cham¬ 
bers (Edinb., 1832), the dimensions and area of the county 
are exaggerated in a most extraordinary manner; the length 
(from east to west) and breadth are given at 77 and 68 miles 
respectively, and the area at 5000 square miles, or 3,200,00(1 
“acres. 

Surface and Geological Character.—Tbo whole of the 
county except tho immediate vicinity of Perth is hilly, if not 
mountainous. The Ochill Hills or Mountains traverse the 
south eastern part between, the Forth and the Tay; they 
rise in some parts to an elevation of more than 2300 feet 
above the level of the sea. Tho Grampians form the northern 
and north-western boundary of the county, separating it 
from Aberdeen and Inverness shires. Glass Mluel, Benu- 
arn-More, Scarcsoch (3390 feet), and Bruoch-Carruvan are 
in this part of tho range. The western half of the county 
is overspread by the mountains of the Wf item Highlands, 
among which are Ben Venue, Stuich a Chroin (3171 feel), 
Ben Ledi (2863 feet), Ben Vorlich (3180 feet), Ben Moro 
(3819 feet), Ben Lawers (3945 feet), Schihallien or Schie- 
hallion (3513 feet), Ben Chualach, Ben Vollich, and Dunich<; 
more. Cairn Gower in tho Ben y Gloe Mountains in Athol 
Forest, south of the Grampians, has an* elevation of 3690 
feet The Skllaw Hills are on the east side of the county 
near Forfarshire; Dunginnan or Dunsinane bill, one of 
these, immortalized by Shakspere in his 'Macbeth,* is 1114 
feet above the level of the sea, and'nearly 800 feet abovq its 
base, U pon its oval and conical auramit, 507 feet in length 
by 267 medium breadth, Macbeth erected liis castle. Bir- 
nom hill, near Dunkeld, is stated by some authorities to be 
above 1500 feet high. 

These mountainous districts are intersected by long wind * 
ing narrow Tines, or ‘glens,* through which the streams 
flow, or by ‘straths,’ or wider valleys. Strafhallan in the 
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south part of the Hfllsfrqm the 

fountains of the ; Strathearn extend* 

across the centravest to east*, St&th 
Tay,’ and lower ifvhidi lost extendi %t* 

ward into 1 trlkrsh|i^|^thw through it), form the,vtfQej 
- of ihii Toy; *h& fttilfi Airdle is' in the north-eastfc^jiart 
of'the c 0gmSajSffm northern part, of the oourity orefflen 
‘Slice atA^Sw 'Beg, Glen Pernal, Glen Tilt, Gren |^uar, 
tei'^^Jtrochkie. In the west are GlenLyon/Glen 
Doehart, Glen Falloeh, and Glen Artney, Glen 
m^hmnicateswith Strath Tay by the well-known pass 
brKfllicmnkio. The road here is cut out of the side of one 
of the contiguous mountains; ,and below it, at the foot of a 
high precipico, in the bottom of the ravine, the river Garry 
dashes along. t 

The north-western and northern parts of the county be¬ 
long to the great primitive district of the north of Scotland. 
Granile is found underlying the peat of the extensive waste 
of Rannoch Moor in the West part of the county; but the 
predominant rock in this district is mica-slate, skirted by 
clay-slate and chlorite-slate, both which pass insensibly into 
mica-slate. Schihallien, Ben Lawers, the hills round Looh 
Tay, and many of the mountains in the Grampian range are 
composed of mica-slate, intermixed with hornblende-slate 
and quartz-rock, and in some parts with a small portion of 
crystalline limestone. Chlorite-slate is the predominant 
rock of Craig Cailleach, near Killin, intermixed however 
with rocks consisting of hornblende and felspar, and of 
micaceous schist mixed with hornblende. The rocks about 
Aberfoyle consist of irregular alternations of grauwackc and 
gramvneke slate with clay slate ; the beds are in various posi¬ 
tions and elevated to high angles: qutfrrics of fine roofing 
clay-slate are wrought here. On approaching the shores of 
Loch Cateran, or Catrino, the rock presents an appearance 
approaohmg to that of mica-slate. * At Ben Ledi the struc¬ 
ture still more resembles mica-slate; and beyond this, east of 
Loch Lubnaig, true mica-slate occurs, and occupies the whole 
district as far as Perth. A highly elevated range of breccia 
may be traced in various places, separating the primitive 
district from the secondary district in the south cast of the 
county. ( Geological Transactions, vol. ii., pp. 43G, 446 
Vol. iv., pp. 128, 129.) 

The district to the south and east of the breccia is occu¬ 
pied by beds of sandstone. Basaltic rocks may be traced 
in a north-east direction, extending, though not continuously, 
through this district, sometimes capping hills of sandstone, 
sometimes forming entiro hills of considerable magnitude, 
and sometimes irregularly interstratified with sandstone 
beds. The Ochill Hills in the south-east part of the county 
consist chiefly of porphyry and amygdaloid ; and the Hill 
of Kinnoul near Perth is an amygdaloid containing numer¬ 
ous nodules of agate and carnclian. M'CuUoch’s Statistical 
Account of the British Empire .) Some portions of the 
county near the south-eastern border are comprehended in 
the coal-field of Fifeshire (M'Culloch, as above); and some 
authorities mark a narrow district extending south-wesf from 
Camry, or Comrie, near Crieff, in the direction of Dumbar¬ 
ton, ns occupied by the coal-measures and associated forma¬ 
tions. ( 4 Map * given in Geological Transactions , vol. iii.) 

Hydrography .—This county is almost entirely compre¬ 
hended in the basin of the Tay. A small portion on the 
south-west side, drained by the streams which llow into 
Loch Lomond, belongs to the basin of the Clyde; and the 
more important district of Mcnteith in the south is included 
in the basin of the Forth. 

The Tay rises in a small loch or lake near the extreme 
western part of the county on the border of Argyleshire, 
and Hows cast and cast by north 20 miles, through Loch 
Doehart into Loch Tay. In this upper part of its course it 
does not take the name of Tay, but is known as the Doehart 
It is joined just before it enters Loch Tay by the Lochy, o 
Lochie, which vises a little to the north of Loch Doehart, an 
has a circuitous course of about 16 miles. Loch Tay is . 
long narrow luke embosomed in mountains, having Ber 
Lawers near its north-western shore; its length from south 
west to north-east is about 14 miles; its average breadth it 
about one mile. {Map of Scotland , published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.) Other authorities 
Statistical Account of Scotland , • Perthshire,* p. 454, 
make the dimensions rather greater. Its surface may be 
estimated at 15 to 17 square miles, or 10,000 acres. Mr. 
M'Culloeh ( Statist . Account qf the British Empire) gives 
its surface at 20 square miles, but this we bqlifeve to be toe 


jrcat, of.:tbe^ 1 ake are and 

he dfeftb of valet to be in sope jparts not less 

ihan ffOOfoet. llk^fea jiy several streams, and 

iboutufr^ l^tfkee is at timieo wfi^'ed in a violent 

aiidiin^iiini. manner. From the nojrtn^wtern or lower 
end of river.wy feiu#s,-»o^.|inder; its proper 

%bnm£h StnjihlPfcfi or t^ie Vale of 
•fit;. § 0 on dt*ir leaving th^ loch it is ioined by the Lvon; 
and turiiing more to the east reives'the Tumel, or Tum- 
mel, 15 miles below Loch tay. Roth these rivers join the 
Tay on its left batik. Front the junction of the Tumel the 
Tay flows south-eastward six miles, through 'several small 
lakes, receiving the Bfqui, prfirand, on its right bank; and 
then, flowing eastward miles more through Strathmore 
[or the great valley)* receives he 1 si a. From ihejunctioh of 
his stream the Tay turns abruptly to the south-west, south, 
md south-east, and flows to Perth 12 mile* below the junc- 
ion of the Isla. Its course below Perth is chiefly eastward, 
md, including the Frith or sestuary of Toy, may bo esti¬ 
mated at 26 nnles; so that its whole length from the head 
f the Doehart to the open sea maybe estimated at 105 
miles. Just above Perth, the Tay receives the Almond, and 
several miles below it the Earn, both on the right bank. 
The Tay is computed to send to the sea a greater volume of 
water than any other river of Great Britain. Its course 
above its junction with the Braan is very rapid, but below 
that point it becomes less so. It is navigable to Perth for 
vessels of 100 tons, and to Dundee, which is on the shore of 
the sestuary, for vessels of 500 tons. There is a bar at the 
raouth, and the navigation is rather difficult, partly from 
tho sand-banks in its channel, and partly from the strength 
of the tides. 

The tributaries of tho Tay deserve notice from the system 
of lakes with which they are connected. The Lyon rises on 
the western border of the country, and flows east by north 
through Glen Lyon 28 miles into the Tay. Not far from 
its source, it flows through Loch Lyon, a small lake about 
2 miles long from south-west to north east. The Tumel 
issues from Loch Lydoch, a large irregular sheet of water, 
the greater part- of which is included in the border of Argyle¬ 
shire, adjacent to the wild table-land of Rannoch Moor, 1000 
feet above the level of the sea. The surface of Loch Lydoch 
is perhaps somewhat more than 6 square miles. The Tumel 
issues from its north-eastern end, and flows eastward about 
6 miles into Loch Rannoch, passing in its way through one 
or two smaller lochs. Loch Rannoch is a long narrow sheet 
of water, extending 9 miles from west to cast, and rarely if 
ever exceeding a mile in breadth. It abounds with trout of 
the largest size. Two streams, one flowing into the Tumel, 
between Lochs Lydoch and Rannoch, and the other into 
Loch Rannoch itself, serve to convey to tho Tumel tho su¬ 
perfluous waters of Jjoch Ericht, another long narrow sheet of 
water extending in length 14 miles from north to south by 
one mile in breadth, partly in Inverness-shire and partly in 
Perthshire. This lake occupies a hollow which cuts trans¬ 
versely tho great Grampian chain, while most of the other 
principal valleys occupied by the streams and lakes of the 
county run parallel to that chain, and soparate it from sub¬ 
ordinate lateral ranges, or these ranges from each other. 
From the eastern extremity of Loch Rannoch, tho Tumel 
flows eastward 10 miles into Loch Tumel, 2 miles long from 
west to east and half a mile broad, and from thence 12 
miles farther east and south into the Tay. Its whole course 
from its issuing from Loch Lvdoch is nearly 40 miles. Be¬ 
tween Loch Tumel and the Tay it receives on its left bank 
the Garry, which has a course of about 30 miles, flows 
through Loch Garry, a small narrow lake 3 miles long, ex¬ 
tending, like Loch Ericht, north and south, and waters 
Glen Garry, in its course through which it receives on its 
left bank the streams which water Glen Bruar and Glen 
Till, and on its right bank the Fcachorie, which waters 
Glen Erochie. 

The Braan or Brand, 20 miles long, waters Strath Braan, 
and serves as an outlet to Lochs Freuchie, Kennurd, 
Skiach, and some others, all small. The Isla, one of tho 
most important feeders of the Tav, belongs chiefly to For¬ 
farshire; only about 14 miles of its course are upon or 
within the border of Perthshire. Of its tributaries, the Slice 
or Ericht belongs to Perthshire; it is nearly 30 miles long, 
and w&tcrs Glen Shoe; it receives the Airdle, 20 miles 
long, which rises at the foot of Cairn Gower, in the Ben y 
Gloe mountains, and waters Strath Airdle. The Almond 
rises not far from the south-east shore of Loch Tay, and 
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flows about 2 i milexeaat into the Tay t It bas m lakes con¬ 
nected with i$. . . 

The Earn riles fn' the vrefctem jtturt bf ibe count// find 
flows east about Smiles into Loch Sam, which is 7 
miles loog/rora ealtto west, byabmh eo? tilebrftad, util 
from thenc$east M miles into the TayWowPerttv It 
waters Strotheanv . •' ■' \ f ..> vs ‘ . 

The district of ISegteitit ini th^sputh tylohg* to the basin 
of the Forth. mi$ is watered by the Tlilh. which rises just 
within Argvleshite* and flows,4.or miles,, into Loch 
Cateran or Katrine, a winding and tnotUresquB sheet of 
water. .8 miles long, from west-north-west to east-south¬ 
east, which has become celebrated as the scene of Sir W. 
Scotfi * Lady of the Lake.’ Trout and char are found in 
it From the south-east corner of Loch Cateran the Teith 
flows 9 miles through tbe Trosachs pass, and at the foot 
of Ben Vfcnu; it passes through the small Lochs Achray 
and Vonacber (in which are found trout salmon, and pike), 
to Callander, where it is joined by a stream from Locn Voii 
and Loch Lubnaig, which lie north and north-east of Loch 
Cateran, and are each about S miles long. From Cal¬ 
lander the Teith IroWs south-east 12 miles into the Forth 
above Stirling'; its whole len^th is^about 34 miles. Pearl 
mussels were formerly Ashed in this river to a considerable 
extent. The Allan, a small feeder of the Forth, waters Strath 
Allan on the north-western and western side of the Ocliill 
Hills: the Devon, another small feeder, waters the valley 
on the south-eastern side pf the same hills; and the Forth 
itself flows just upon or within the southern boundary of 
the county for about 30 miles, from the neighbourhood of 
Ben Lomond to below Stirling. The Allan abounds with 
trout and some young salmon, and sea-trout are taken occa¬ 
sionally, and various sca-tlsh are taken in the actuary of the 
Forth. The Fallocli Water, which flows through Gkn Fal- 
loch into Loch Lomond, is near the south-western border of 
the county. 

The aggregate area of the lakes of Perthshire is estimated 
at 50 square miles, or 32,000 English acres. The principal 
of them 4 are nothing more than long valleys between the 
chains of mountains, in which the river at the foot of the 
mountain, not finding a ready passage for its waters, spreads 
itself out so as to assume a stagnating form; hence tho 
lakes are usually of great length, but of moderate breadth.’ 
Loch Tay and Loch Ericht are examples of lochs of this 
kind. When the margin of the lakes exhibits nut a steep 
ascent, but a gentle slope, vegetation is commonly lux¬ 
uriant, from the length of the days in summer, and the 
shelter afforded by the low situation. (Forsyth’s Beauties 
of Scotland .) Scenes of uncommon beauty are then dis¬ 
played, such as those which Scott has so accurately and 
happily described in his ‘ Lady of the Lake/ Tho wood 
round Lake Cateran is made into charcoal and consumed in 
the Canon iron-works. 

There are several falls in the rivers of Perthshire. Those 
of the Bruar and the Tunnel are very picturesque; and the 
falls and rapids of the Devon, called tbe Do’iI’h Mill, the 
Rumbling Bridge, and the Cauldron Linn, are worth a 
visit. 

Soil; Produce; State of Agriculture . —Owing to its 
mountainous -character, a large portion of this county is ill 
adapted for cultivatioft. There are very extensive tracts of 
moor, bog, and moss, though they are progressively dimi¬ 
nishing. A largo space is occupied cither by natural wood¬ 
lands or by plantations, chiefly the latter, for tho antietit 
forests have been almost entirely destroyed. The planta¬ 
tions have"been much extended of late years, and many dis¬ 
tricts have been covered with them. The late duke of 
Athol planted above 15,000 acres, of which 2000 acres are in 
the parish of Blair of Athol, which comprehends the site of 
the anlient and extensive forest of Athol. In this wild tract 
the number of red-deer is very considerable (said to be 
7000) ; the roes and fallow-deer are also numerous in 
the plantations. The fox, the wild cat, the badger, tho 
otter, the martin, the polecat, the weasel, and the common 
and Alpiqe hare are numerous; and the rabbit, the squirrel, 
and the rat have lately made their way into this part of the 
county, where they are becoming troublesome. The eagle 
builds his nest on the mountain tops; and tho kestrel by 
the falls of the Bruar and in Glen Tilt. Red and black 
game, the ptarmigan, the plover, and tho partridge are 
nbundank * 

The natural wood of Athol forest consists chiefly of oak, 
birch, aspen, and alder. Oak ceases to grow as a natural 
P. C., No. 1102. * 


wpod at about 400 feet above the level of tho sea. at,which 
4ne regipfl, of tho birch seems to commence; Thelre 4 tre 
jmfftprousjwd tolerably extensive woods of birch to rn 
north of j^i^ikjrankie pass. The alder, which abounds'pti 
the baftfei of the Garry, is dwarfish in its growth. Limes 
elm, and//lane trees are unusually large and numerous 
in thp pork of Biair Castle; and the surrounding hills 
are covered with $cotch flr, spruce, and larch. The Seoteh 
fir was formerly the fpvourite tree for plantations, but ex¬ 
perience has shown -that its growth upon light soil and 
moorish grounds is stunted; the larpu is tliorefove now 
chosen for dry soils, and tho spruce where there is moisture. 
Oak, ash, birch, beech, and elm are also planted, though 
not so extensively as the fir tribe, . 

The cultivated land in the county is estimated at from 
530,000 to 560,000 acres, or about one-third of thp whole 
surface. The most valuable tract is the * Curse of Gowrie , 9 
the district watered by the Isla and its tributaries^ the 
Ericht and the Airdle, and comprehending a purl fen both 
of Forfarshire and Perthshire. It is a low alluvial district, 
the finest, in an agricultural point of view, of any in Scot¬ 
land, and equal to any tract of land in the United kingdom. 
The lower part of Stratliearn, or tho vale of Earn, another 
low alluvial tract, is scarcely inferior to the Carseof Gowrie. 
The vale of the Tay, above Perth, and the vales of the Forth 
and Teith, contain extensive tracts of low alluvium or of 
gravelly sandy loam. There is liltle cultivated land in the 
Highland districts. 

Many of tho estates are large, but there are also Humo¬ 
rous smaller proprietors. Tho size of the farms varies from 
50 to 500 acres ; aiulrin the lower districts they arc univer¬ 
sally held on lease, commonly for fifteen or uiuctcen years: 
some of the small Highland occupiers arc yearly tenants. 
The farm buildings in the lowlands are usually substantia], 
and otherwise excellent, but not so in tho Highland tracts. 
The Carso of Gowrie, Strathearn, and the valleys of the 
Teith and the Forth yield good wheat und beans; hut in 
the midland districts oats and hurley urc the principal grain 
crops. Turnip cultivation has been carried to a considerable 
extent, and bone-dust 1 ms beeu introduced as manure 
for this crop; but lime, which is imported at Perth from the 
Frith of Forth or the north of England, is chiefly employed. 
The chief articlo of agricultural produce is however tho po¬ 
tato, of which great quantities are yearly shipped for London. 
The sort generally cultivated is the Perthshire red. This 
crop forms the chief dependence of tho farmer; but it has 
of late years been very precarious, from defect of vegetation 
in tho sots planted. Some good crops of mangel-wurzel 
have been raised, and the cultivation of the artificial grasses 
is improving and extending. (A few Statistical Account , 

* Mcthvcn Parish.*) The best farmers use a rotation of crops of 
five or six years, but some keep the land in grass only one 
year at a time, taking a white crop every alternate year 
(Ibid., * Redgorton Parish.*) In tho stiff tluls of tho Carso of 
Gowrie the rotation is sometimes of seven years. ( Ibid 
‘Longforgan Parish/) Considerable quantities of apples, 
pears, and other fruit are raised in the valleys and low 
grounds,' particularly in Gowrie. The use of hedges for en¬ 
closures seems to be gaining ground. 

There is no breed of cattle peculiar to the county. The 
stock varies with the varying quality of the pasturage. 
Many Ayrshire cows for the dairy have been introduced of 
late years into the lowlands; and some of the best formers 
have now a cross-breed from tbe Teesdale or short-horned 
and the Ayrshire. (New Statistical Account , ‘Melhven* 
and ‘Redgorton/) The West Highland breed is that com¬ 
monly fed on the Highland pastures. The munber of sheep 
has been vastly augmented, chiefly by the alteration in the 
system of farming, and the laying out of sheep-walks in 
the Highland tracts. The usual breed in these districts is 
the black-faced Tweedale breed, which 1 ms displaced the 
small white or yellow-fuccd mountain slnep generally kept 
of old time; but the Twcedales have of late been partially 
displaced by the Cheviots. There are some flocks of Lei¬ 
cester and Southdown ; a few of the former a-e kept by 
many of the lowland farmers. The Southdowns chiefly 
belong to the nobility and other large landed proprietors. 

Communications *—>The roads of this county lmve been 
improved of late years as much as in any county of Scotlaml 
The road from Edinburgh by Queensfcrry and Dunfei mlim 
to Perth enters the couuly a low miles south of the last 
named towu, Roads from Dundee, St. Andrews, and fiou 
Glasgow, by Stirliug, converge at Perth. 

Vo l. XV1L—-3 f 
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From Perth there is a road by Forfar, Brechin, and 
Stonehaven to Aberdeen; another road follows the valley of 
the Tay by Durikcld, and afterwards those of the Tumel and 
the Garry, through the pass of Killikrankie to Fort Augustus, 
Inverness, and the Northern Highlands;*while a third fol¬ 
lows the valley of the Tay and the Dochart into Argyleshire. 
Three roads lead from Stirling into the Western Highlands 
through Menteith; one through Aberfoyle to the banks of 
Loch Lomond, another to Glengyle at the head of Loch 
Cateran, and another, branching from this, joins the road 
through the valley the Tay into Argylcshire. 

The only navigable rivers are the Tay and the Forth ; the 
latter is navigable up to Stirling for vessels of 70 tons; but 
its course near that town is so winding that the navigation 
is littlo used except for steamers. 

A canal has been proposed from the Tay, at Perth, to 
Crieff and to St. Fillan, at the lower oxtremity of Loch 
Earn. 

Divisions, Towns ; and other Localities .—Perlnshire was 
formerly divided into the six districts of Gowric (east), Perth 
(south-east.), Stormont (central), Strathearn (central), Mcn- 
tcith (south), Breadalbane or Braidalbin (west and central), 
Balquliidder (south-west), and Rpnnoch (north-west), each 
of which was a distinct Stewartry, that is, was in the juris¬ 
diction of a distinct sheriff or steward; but the Act of 1748, 
abolishing hereditary jurisdictions, put an end to the legal 
existence of these divisions, though the names are still popu¬ 
larly applied to the respective districts, or are retained in 
the titles of the nobility. To these may be added the High¬ 
land district of Athol or Atliole or Atholl, in the northern 
part of the county. 

Perth, the capital, and Culross, are both royal burghs ; 
Auchterarder, Abernetliy, and Dunblane were formerly 
royal burghs; Dunkold, Crieff, Longforgan, Cupar, and 
Alyth are burghs of barony ; the other principal towns or 
villages are Auchtergaven, Blair-Gowrie, Callander, Errol, 
Doune, Kinnoul, Melhvcn, Muthill, Scone, and Kincar¬ 
dine in Tulliallan parish. 

Perth is on the right hank of the Tay. It is a place of 
great antiquity. The name is supposed to be derived from 
the CelticBhar-tatha, ‘the height of Tay,’ whence Bertha 
(the name given to the town in many antient writings) and 
Perth. Some have supposed, but apparently through mis¬ 
conception, that Bertha and Perth were different places. 
The town is said by some to have had a Roman origin, but 
this is not clear, though two Roman stations, the Orrca of 
Ptolemy and Richard of Cirencester, t and the Ad Taum or 
Tavum of Richard, were in the neighbourhood. In the 
New Statistical Account nf Scotland it is proposed to 
identify Perth with the Victoria of Richard, which others 
fix at Dealgin Ross on the Earn. Perth was for a time 
in the hands of the Piets; it was a burgh in a.d. 1106, and 
down to the death of James I. (a.d. 1437), was regarded as 
the capital of Scotland. It was the seat of a considerable 
trade, which the burgesses carried on in their own vessels 
with the Ilanse Towns ; and many Flemings and Germans 
settled here. Tho kings of Scotland unwisely subjected 
these foreigners to many restrictions. 

In the war of Edward I. in Scotland, Perth was taken by 
that king immediately after the defeat of Wallace at Fal¬ 
kirk (a.d. 1298). He restored and strengthened the forti¬ 
fications, and the town remained in the hands of the Eng¬ 
lish, and was frequently the residence of the kings’ deputies 
till a.d. 1311, when it was surprised and taken by Robert 
Bruce, and the fortifications were levelled with the ground. 
Perth was taken after the battle of Duplin, fought a short 
distance south of the town, on the Earn (a.d. 1332), by Ed¬ 
ward Baliol, who repaired the fortifications, in which he was 
soon besieged by the Scots, who hoped to reduce him by 
famine. A victory gained by the English ships stationed 
at the mouth of the Tay to support him, compelled them to 
give over the enterprise. The town was soon after taken 
by thq party of David Bruce, but subsequently reverted to 
the hands of Baliol and his party, and Edward III. of Eng¬ 
land was twice at Perth ini his expeditions into Scotland 
(a.d. 1333-36). The Scots in the interest of David Bruce, 
under the command of Robert, steward of Scotland, after¬ 
wards King Robert II., took Perth (a.d. 1339) and entirely 
crushed the party of Baliol. Many years afterwards (a.d. 
1396) the judicial combat took place between two parties of 
thiii) men each from two clans of unascertained name, 
which has furnished a striking incident in Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘ Fair Maid of Perth.’ ( Chronicles qf the Canon* 


gate . Second Series.) In 1425, James I., during the 
sitting of a parliament at Perth, arrested his cousin Mur¬ 
doch, duke of Albany, ex-regont, and .several of his family 
and partisans, including some of the most powerful barons 
in Scotland. Albany, two of his sons, and his father-in-law, 
the earl of Lennox, wereexccuted. In 1437, James himself 
was assassinated in the Dominican monastery at Perth, by 
conspirators whom his unsparing reforms had provoked. 
After this event, Edinburgh became the seat of government, 
though Perth continued to be nominally the capital of the 
kingdom till a.d. 1482. In a.d. 1512, and in a.d. 1585-87, 
Perth was visited by the plague. Before the Reformation, 
there were several religious houses at Perth. 

In August, 1600, Perth was the scene of that mysterious 
incident the Gowrie conspiracy to assassinate James VI. 
[James I. of England.] In 1644 it was taken by Montrose, 
after his victory at Tippermuir, and in 1651 was again 
taken by capitulation by Cromwell, after the defeat of tho 
royalists at Burntisland. He built a fort near the town to 
overawe it, which fbrt, after tho Restoration, Charles II. 
gave to the town. Having fallen intc^a dilapidated state, 
the materials were sold, and it was entirely demolished. 
The site is now levelled, and all traces of it are obliterated. 
Perth was occupied by the insurgent Highlanders in the 
rebellions of 1715 and 1745. 

The town is on the right bank of tho river Tay, and is 
connected by a handsome bridge of nine arches, 880 feet 
long, over that river with tho Bridge-end of Kinnoul, which 
(Bridge-end) is included in the boundary of the modern par¬ 
liamentary burgh. The streets of Perth are for the most 
part straight and conveniently laid out, well lighted with 
gas, and dean, with good side pavements. Tho houses 
are substantial, and those in tho environs of the town, which 
are of later erection than those in the more central parts, 
arc built of freestone, and present a handsome appearance. 
North and south of the town are two large public greens, 
called respectively the ‘North Inch* and the • South Inch.* 
The North Inch contains the race-course, and the South 
Inch is surrounded by stately trees and elegant villas. 
The principal public building is the church of St. John. 
The square tower is of antient but unascertained date, and 
is possibly part of tho original church erected on this site; 
it has been surmounted at* a later period by a pyramidal 
spire of wood covered with lead, and is tarnished with bells 
and chimes. The body of the church has undergone con¬ 
siderable alteration, and is now divided into three places of 
worship, appropriated to three distinct parishes. There arc 
three other Presbyterian churches of modern erection, one 
of them especially designed for the Highlanders of the town 
and its neighbourhood. There are sittings in these churches 
for above 6000 persons. In addition there are fourteen 
dissenting places of worship of various denominations, con¬ 
taining accommodation for nearly 9000 persons. A hand¬ 
some building containing the county-hall, courts of justice, 
and other apartments for county business, of Grecian archi¬ 
tecture, faces the Tay. Behind it is tho new city and 
county gaol for felons, misdemeanants, and debtors. The 
other public buildings are those of the Academy, a neat 
theatre, a lunatic asylum (one of the most perfect establish¬ 
ments of the kind in Scotland), a range of barracks, and 
another of government storehouses, formerly used os a 
depdtfor French prisoners; Marshall’s monument (a build¬ 
ing erected to commemorate the services of a late lord 
provost), containing the public library and the museum of 
the Perthshire Antiquarian Society; the gas-works, and the 
water-works. The range of barracks and storehouses is 
now in course of being; converted into a prison, in which an 
improved system of discipline will be adopted, with a view 
to the reformation of the prisoners, and to the establishment 
of a model for other places of confinement for offemlors. 
The market for flesh, vegetables, and butter is held near St. 
John's church; the flsh-roarket on the bank of the river, 
below the bridge. The council-hall for the town is near 
the fish-market. 

The population of Perth, in 1831, was 20,016. The 
number of inhabited houses was 2049; of families, 4956; of 
whom only 53 were returned as engaged in agriculture. The 
ordinary population was estimated to be at least 1200 more 
than the Return, many of the wealthy being absent at sea¬ 
bathing places, and many of the poor engaged in field- 
labour or fishing; and the tiumber of inhabitants has in¬ 
creased since the Return was made. The manufactures of 
the place consist principally of coloured cottons, especially 
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for umbrellas. A great quantity of handkerchief^ striped abbfiy, is a cruciform building, with a massive western 
and checked ginghams, shawls, searfe, * and trimmings arc tower, in a commanding situation in the higher part of the 
also made. About 1600 "persons are employed in weaving, town. There are some ruins of the former parish Ohurch 
A large flax an<Ltow-yarn mill employs above 100 liknds; in the parish burial-ground, which is still in use. The 
a large bleaching and cotton-printing work at Tulloch, in parish is well provided with tho means of education, and 
the neighbourhood of Perth, employs 250 ; and there are there is d parish library of 200 volumes, another library, and 
other bleaching and print fields, besides three considerable a benefit society for funerals. The corporation was left un¬ 
iron-foundries, distilleries, breweries, and corn-mills. The touched by the Scotch Burgh Reform Act (3 & 4 Will. IV., 
salmon-fishery in theTay is valuable. The chief imports cap. 76). Tiie council consists of 10 members, including a 
are coal, lime, salt, and manure, brought coastwise; and provost, two baillies, and a treasurer. The magistrates liavo 
from foreign*parts (chiefly from the Baltic), timber, flax, rarely occasion to exercise their jurisdiction. The town- 
litisecd, clover-seed, c 6 rn, bark, hides, smalt, madder, &c. house is an old building, two rooms of which are appropri- 
The exports are chiefly potatoes, sent to London, the value ated as a prison, but seldom used. Culross unites with 
of which in Perth may be estimated at 65,000/. per an- Inverkeithing, Dunfermline, Qucensfcrry, and Stirling to 
nutn ; the value in.London (fVeight anil other charges being return one member to parliament. 

then included) above 100,000/. ; the other articles of export A uchterardor is described else whore. [Auchterardkr.] It 
are corn, timber, uud slates. Nearly 80 vessels (with nearly was in this parish that the contest, now carried on in Scot- 
5500 aggregate tonnage) belong to Perth; no shin is re- land, between the civil and ecclesiastical courts, originated, 
gistered at more than 150 tons, but vessels of twice that size Abernctliy is at the junction of tho Earn with the 
have been built at Perth. Groat exertions have been made Tay, 7 miles south-east of Perth. It was antiently the 
within the last few years to improve the harbour. There capital of tho Piets, and tho seat of a bishop, who was me* 
are two weekly markets, the principal one on Friday, and tropolitan, if not of all Scotland, at least of that part which 
there are five yearly fairs. was held by tho Piets. The see was afterwards removed to 

By the Burgh Reform Act (3 & 4. Will. IV., c. 76), St. Andrews, and the church was made collegiate. One 
the town was divided into four wards. The town-council relic of its Pictish greatness remains; a round tower 75 feet 
consists of a lord provost (who is also sheriff and coroner), a high and 48 feet in circumference at the base, but diminish- 
dcan of guild, four baillies, a treasurer, and twelve other ing toward the top, built of hewn stone. The thickness of tho 
councillors. A burgh court is held weekly, over which one wall is about 3J feet. It serves as a belfry and clock tower 
of the baillies presides. The property of the burgh is esti- to the church, which stands near and is a modern building, 
mated at nearly 70,000/., the debts at nearly 30,000/. There Abernethy is a dirty irregular place, with a population for 
are seven incorporated trades. Before tho Parliamentary the whole parish (which extends into Fifeshire) of 177G in- 
Keform Act, Perth returned one member in conjunction habitants; the principal branch of industry is linen weav- 
with Dundee, Forfar, Cupar of Fife, and St. Andrews. It ing. 

now sends one by itself. The parliamentary bounds do not Dumblane, or Duublane, is on the road from Perth to 
comprehend the whole area of the burgh. The police of Stirling and Glasgow, on the left bank of the Allan, over 
tho city is regulated by a local act, but it is imperfect. The which there is a bridge. It was antiently one of tho seats 
justiciary court for the county and the sheriffs court for the of the Culdees (a religious order diffused through Scotland 
division aro held at Perth. and Ireland), and subsequently became the seat qf a bishop- 

Perth has several educational and literary institutions, ric, which included parts of Perthshire and Stirlingshire. 
The ‘academy* is an endowed institution, comprehending a The town consists of a street of old-fashioned houses and a 
mathematical and scientific school, a grammar school, a few lanes. The former cathedral, the choir of which is now 
school of modern languages, two English schools, a writing used as the parish church, is a large Gothic building on an 
school, and a drawing school. The reputation of the aoa- eminence. All parts, except tho choir, are dilapidated, 
demy is very considerable. There were, in March, 1837, though in better preservation than most of the old occlesias- 
six other endowed schools, and.twenty-two unendowed. Tho tieal buildings of Scotland. A modern steeple, 128 foot 
state of instruction among the poor however is Very low; a high, has been erected adjacent to it. There is a dissent ing 
local subscription was in consequence opened in 1834, and meeting-house. The population in 1831 was 3228, above 
aided by grants from the lords of the Treasury and from one-fourth agricultural. About 200 men are employed in 
the.burgh authorities, for the purpose of erecting schools for manufactures. The court of tho sheriff-substjtute of tho 
400 children. There are a public circulating library of from division is held here The small town-house, £omprchend- 
5000 to 6000 volumes, u public news-room, and five private ing two rooms, is used as prison. There is a weekly mar- 
circulating libraries. There are four weekly newspapers ket, and there are four yearly cattle-fairs. A mineral 
printed in the town. A Literary and Antiquarian Society spring about two miles distant attracts many visitors, 
was established in 1784, which still flourishes, and has a There is a public library of 1400 volumes, the foundation of 
collection of books, manuscripts, coins, objects of natural which was a bequest of books by tho excellent Leighton 
history, &o. (afterwards archbishop of Glasgow), who held for a time tho 

The charitable institutions include an hospital or alms- see of Dunblane. 
liou t se, now disused and let, the rent being distributed in Dunkeld is on tho left bank of tho Tay, 15 miles north of 
aims; an infirmary, capable of receiving above 50 patients ; Perth. It lies in a deep hollow under the brow of lofty 
a dispensary, and several almsgiving societies. There are wooded hills. The houses are generally old and of mean 
savings’banks and benefit societies. Tho poor are further appearance; and there are no manufactures, except of leather 
relieved by a parochial assessment, by collections at the and linen. The town derives benefit from visitors, who are 
places of worship, and by gifts from the funds of the in- attracted to it by the beauty of its situation and its conveni- 
corporated trades. The amount distributed in alms is ence as tho point of entrance upon the Highlands. There, 
very considerable, and tho number of receivers tolerably was an antient monastery of Culdees here, and in 1127 it 
large. was made the scat of a bishopric, which in the early part of 

Culross is on the northern shore of the Frith of Forth, the sixteenth century was held by Gauln Douglas. The 
23 miles from Edinburgh, and 6 from Dunfermline, in a cathedral, which was partly of Norman, partly of later archi- 
dctached part of the county. It had antiently an abbey of tecture,. is in ruins, except tho choir, which serves as the 
the Cistertian order. It was erected into a royal burgh parish church. There is a fine bridge of sc ten arches over 
ny James VI. (James I. of England), a.d. 1588, at which the Tay, and near the town is a scat with beautiful grounds 
time it was very prosperous, owing to some coal-works, the belonging to the Duke of Athol. There is a weekly market, 
produce of which was exported to Holland. Those works and there are several yearly fairs. The population in 1831 
have been long discontinued. The manufacture of‘girdles’ was 1471. Dunkeld is a burgh of barony, of which llieDuko 
or iron plates, for baking oaken cakes, was formerly very of Athol is superior. 

flourishing, but is now discontinued. Culross has no market, Crieff is beautifully situated near the north or left bank 
and little trade is oarried on. Dunfermline is the mart for of the Earn, 17 miles west of Pertln It was burned by tho 
the produce. About seventy persons are employed in Highlanders in 1715, and was only saved in 1745 from a 
weaving cotton or linen. There is a small pier for fishing similar fate by the interferendfbf the Duke of Perth. The 
and passage boats, which latter cross the Forth to Borrow- town is thriving. There are two modern churches; that of 
stowness. The population of theparish, in 1831, was 1484, of J latest erection is in & commanding situation, and is the 
whom less than half were in the town. The church, whiclf ■ finest building in the town. There are three places of Ivor-. 
inti tlv formed part of the conventual ehuroh of the J ship for Senders and one for Catholics, There are a ma- 
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sons* hall and a. wearers* hall The population of the parish 
in 1831 was 4786; pf whom about fttur-nftha were m tho 
town.* There are nearly 600 handloom weavers, who make 
cotton-cheeks and handkerchief, linens and worsted stuffs, 
blankets, plaids, and shawls. There are tankards, flour¬ 
mills, malthouse% distilleries, two cotton-mills, an oil and 
a paper mill, and bleach-field*. Tambour-working and other 
similar occupations are pursued by the females. There are 
quarries of inferior sandstone in the neighbourhood. There 
are a weekly market and nine yearly fairs. Crieff is a burgh 
of barony; a justice of the pence court (or petty session) is 
held every month for small debts and minor offerees; there 
is also a committee to manage the affairs of the town, but 
the police is very deficient: and petty thefts, assaults, and 
other similar offences are frequent. There is a prison, or 
lock-up-house of one cell. There are fifteen schools, four of 
them Sunday-evening schools, and a Sunday-evening class 
ibr the religious instruction of young men and women. 

Longforgun is a long straggling place, 18 miles .from 
Perth on the road to Dundee. It had a population in 1831 
of 163S for the whole parish; of whom about 150 (men and 
womon) were engaged in weaving sheeting, sacking, and 
linens, and about 50 women and children in winding or 
otherwise preparing the yarns for the loom. There are 
quarries of excellent freestone in the parish, in which about 
60 men are employed. There are a large ohurch, six 
schools, a library, and a savings’ bunk. There are three 
yearly fairs. Near the town are the ruins of an antient 
chapel belonging to the Cistertian monastery of Cupar 
Angus, and the noble baronial scat of Castle Huntly. 

Cupar of Angus is partly in Fovfarshirc, but chiefly in 
Perthshire near the right bank of the Isla. Near the town are 
the traces of a Roman camp and the ruins of a rich monas¬ 
tery. The town is neatly built, with clean and well lighted 
streets; there are d church, an Episcopal chapel, two Dis¬ 
senting Presbyterian meeting-houses, *a town-house, and 
small gaol, or lock-up-house of one cell. Linen-weaving, 
tanning, jnd bleaching are carried on; there are a weekly 
market and four or five yearly fairs. The population in 1831 
was 2615. Alyth is described elsewhere. [Alyth.] Auch- 
tergaven bad in 1831 a population of 3417, a great number 
of whom were employed in the cotton-works at Stanley, a 
village on the Tay, partly in this parish. There are quarries 
of freestone in the parish and a small salmon-fishery. Malt¬ 
ing, distilling, and linen-weaving are carried on. There is 
a parish chuicli, besides a handsome chapel-of-ease, erected 
by the proprietors of the Stanley cotton-works; a school is 
also maintained by them. A yearly fair is held at Aucbter- 
gaven. Blairgowrie is described elsewhere. [Blairgowrie.] 
Callander, on the Teith at the junction of the stream from 
Loch Lubnaig, consists of a wide and clean street, with sub¬ 
stantial freestone houses roofed with slate. The population 
of tho parish, which is very large, was, in 1831, 1909. Tho 
village is resorted to by visitors to Loch Catrine and the 
romantic scenery around. There are a parish church, several 
inns, three schools, and three libraries. There afe several 
fairs in the year. 

Errol is a small and mean place, but in a beautiful situa¬ 
tion near the Frith of Tay. The church is a modern cruci¬ 
form building in the Norman style, with a lofty'square 
towei* and pinnacles. The population of the parish in 1831 
was 2992, about two-fifths of them resident in the village. 
Stone quarries are worked, and salmon and smelt fisheries 
carried on; but the linen-manufacture is the chief branch 
of industry: it employs 200 men and 100 women as weavers, 
beside winders and other assistants. Doune, on the banks 
of the Teith, eight miles from Stirling, is remarkable for a 
handsome Gothic church and tower, of modern erection; a 
fine old bridge over the Teith; and the ruins of Doune 
Castle, an antient fortress of great strength and extent. 
There are extensive cptlon-works at Doanston, close to the 



iqg-houae, nine schools, a library and reading-rooms, at Nut- 
hill; another library ,sit Brace ■village near Ardoch, and a 
library for ministers and students atlnneroeffary, all in the 
parish; a savings^ Mpk, and 4 Bible and Missionary Society. 
There are three considerable distilleries, which.make ye.arly 
100,000 gallons of whiskey. * Scone, near the right bank of 
the Tay, rather more than a mile north of Perth, is memo¬ 
rable for its palace, the antient residence Qf the Scottish 
kings and the place of their coronation. It had also an 
abbey of the regular panons of St. Augustin. The palace 
and the abbey (except one aisle) have both disappeared; a 
modern Iioubo, the seat of the earl of Mansfield, occupies the 
site of the former. Tho village of Scone is neat and regularly 
built. Population of the parish in 1831, 21268. Kincardine 
is a thriving port on the Tay, with a good quay and harbour. 
There are sail-lofts and rope-walks, and brewing and dis¬ 
tilling are carried on. Many of the traders are shipowners, 
and several vessels have been built. There were formerly 
salt-pans near the town, but they have been given up. There 
is a yeavly fain The parish church is at Tulliallan, near 
Kincardine, but there is a Dissenting meeting-house in the 
town. Population of the parish in 1831, 3550. 

Industry.— The cotton-manufacture has been already 
noticed. Several townsand villages participate in the linen 
manufacture, of whioh Dundee is the centre. Woollens 
and some silks are also woven, the latter at Perth. From 
3000 to 3500 men were employed as weavers in these 
branches in 1831, beside females and children, who (in the 
cotton-works especially) are very numerous. Above 1500 
men are employed in other branches of these manufactures, 
spinning, bleaching, printing, &c.,or in other manufactures. 
From 250 to 300 men are employed in stone, lime, and 
slate quarries; 50 or more in coal-pits, chiefly in Tulliallan 
andFossoway parishes, on the Fifeshire border; and 20 
men in an ironstone-mine, also in Fossoway parish. The 
salmon fishery on the Tay employs 100 men or more, and 
several men are engaged in the distillation of whiskey at 
different places. 

Ecclesiastical , Legal, and Parliamentary Arrangements. — 
The number of parishes wholly or partly in this county was, 
in 1818, 80 (see Playfair’s Description of Scotland ); but 
some of these have been subsequently divided for ecclesias¬ 
tical purposes: the present number is probably nearly 90 
They are included in the presbyteries of Perth, Dunblane, 
Dunkeld, Auchterarder, Meigle, Dundee, and Dunfermline. 
The presbyteries of Perth, Auchterarder, Dunkeld, and 
Dunblane, are in the synod of Perth; those of Moigle and 
Dundee, in the synod of Angus and Mearns; that of Dun¬ 
fermline in the synod of Fife. In antient times the county 
was chiefly if not wholly included in the dioceses of Dun¬ 
blane and Dunkeld. 

The county is divided into two districts, each under a 
sheriff substitute; and is subdivided into ten smaller dis¬ 
tricts, each under the jurisdiction of a justice of the peace 
court. There are eight prisons, two at Perth (ono of them 
a small house of correction), and one each at Blairgowrie, 
Dunblane, Crieff, Dunkeld* Kincardine, and Culross; but 
several of these are very small and bad. Crime is not fre- 

? |uent in tbe county, and is rather decreasing. The most 
requent offences are assaults, chiefly made under the ex¬ 
citement of spirituous liquors. Dr u alien ness is believed to 
have increased. The police is very good at Perth, aud to¬ 
lerable in other parts of the county. Mendicants are nu¬ 
merous, but they are chiefly vagrants. Education has 
much improved, and is now tolerably general in the rural 
districts; but the means of instruction are very deficiently 
supplied at Perth, though steps have been lately taken to 
supply the deficiency. {Inspectors of Prisons* Second Re¬ 
port , 1837.) The greatest number of scholars of alt classes 
at the daily schools in Perthshire between Michaelmas, 1833, 
and Ladyday, 1834, was estimated at 18,862. ( Education 
Returns, Scotland, 1834.) 

The county returns one member to parliament; but the 
parishes of Tulliallan, Culross, Mucknart, Logie, and Fos¬ 
soway have been annexed for parliamentary purposes to 
the shires of Kinross and Clackmannan, which m conjunc¬ 
tion return one member, . Perth returns one member by 
itself; and Culross unites with lnverkeithing, Dunfermline, 
Queensferry*. and Stirling, to. return another. 

Historical Events ; Antiquities.—1\\ the obscurity that 
} angs over the geography of antient Qaledqnia, little that 
certain can be advanced as to tbe earliest inhabitants ^jL 
.Perthshire, The eastern iHq was occupied by the "Yen. w 
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eontes (Obivucovrec) of Ptolemy, whom wc may probably 
regard as identical with the Venricones or Vecturiones of 
Richard,’ and the Vecturionea of Ammianua Marcell in us. 
Both Ptolemy and Richard agree in assigning to this people 
the town Orrea ("O^pea), which is supposed to have been at 
the junction of the Tay and the Almond, or perhaps on 
the opposite (eastern) bank of the river. There are alight 
traces of a station ar the junction of the Almond and Tay, 
though in great measure destroyed by a variation in the 
channel of the Almond; and there are traces of a camp at 
Grassy Walls, on the opposite side of the river, a little far¬ 
ther to the northward. The country south of the Tay was 
inhabited first by the Damnii, afterwards by the Horestii, 
or Horesti, who.are mentioned by Tacitus. (Agric., c. 38.) 

I he highlands of Perthshire were probably occupied by the 
tamnii Albani, * a people little known,’ says Richard,• being 
wholly secluded among lakes and mountains.’ 

The Tay, under the form Tavus, is mentioned by Tacitus 
(Agric ., c. 22), by Ptolemy, who writes it Taovta, and by 
Richard. The Earn appears in Richard under the name of 
Hierna. If we may trust the authority of the last, the 
whole county, except perhaps the western boundary, was 
comprehended in what was termed the province of Vespa- 
siatm, over which the Romans possessed only a very brief 
and precarious sway. 

A Roman road crossed the eastern side of the county 
from tho neighbourhood of Stirling to Orrea, near Perth, at 
or near which it probably divided into two branches, one 
directed toward the coast, the other crossing the Grampians 
(the Grampius Mons of the Roman historians and geogra¬ 
phers), towards, the shore of Murray Frith. There were 
several Roman stations in Perthshire. Alauna (AXaDva) 
was probably at Kicr, just within the county, near Stirling. 
The name appears to be equivalent to tho Welsh 1 Caer,* 
which usually marks a Roman post or town. The next 
station was Lindum (AivSop), now Ardocli, in Strathallan, 
one of the strongest and most perfect Roman works in the 
island. [Ardoch.] Next to this was Victoria, probably 
Dealgin Ross, in Strathearn, where are some remains of Ro¬ 
man works, apparently never completed. This station was 
established and named by Agricola to commemorato his 
great victory over the Caledonians under Galgacus. The 
next station was Ad Hiernam, which may be fixed at 
Strageth, on the Earn, or Hierna. There are the remains 
of a Roman post, which has evidently been of great strength. 
Orrea has been noticed. The position of the Ad Tavum of j 
Richard is disputed. Mr. Ilatclmrd, in his edition of 
Richard, places it at Invergowrie, on the Tay, just above 
Dundee, in Forfarshire; General Roy, at Burgh Tay, below 
Dundee; and the Map of Antient Britain, published by the 
Society for tho Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Perth. There are the remains of a Roman 
camp at Invergowrie. Ad TaVnm was on the road from 
Orrea to the coast. Tire In Medio of Richard was probably 
at Instutliill, on the Tay, above the junction of the Isla, 
where are some remarkable Roman works, or perhaps at 
Cupar Angus. There are the remains of a Roman camp 
at Fori ingale, in Glen Lyon. The preetorium is still com¬ 
plete. There are the piers of a bridge over the Tay, close 
to the junction of the Almond, where the situation of Orrea 
may be fixed. 

Alauna, Lindum, and Victoria, according to 1 tolemy, be¬ 
longed to the Damnii, who inhabited .for the most part 
within the ramparts of Agricola and Antoninus. They 
appear to have withdrawn from that part of the territory 
which lay beyond tho rampart, and which was subsequently 
appropriated by the Horestii, who came from Fifeshire. 

This county wa 9 tho scene of hostility perhaps in the 
third campaign of Agricola (a.d. 80), at any rate in the sixth 
,and seventh (a.d. 83, 84). The attack made by the Cale¬ 
donians on the camp of the ninth legion, in the sixth cam¬ 
paign, was probably at Dealgin Ross. Severus must have 
crossed Perthshire -in his war against the Caledonians 

(A.D. 206, 207). . „ , * r . . . , 

There ore some remains of a large Druuucal circle and 
several antient circular forts in the*Highland parish of 
Fortingalo, or Fortingal. Tho age and origin of the forts 
is not known. Remains of circles, cairns, and other Druuli- 
cal remains are found in the parishes of Kirk-Michael, 
Blair Athol, Cargill, &c. There is a remarkablo fort, par¬ 
tially vitrified, at Alyth. * , 

At the downfal of the Roman empire, Perthshire was 
occupied by the Piets, who had Abernethy for their capital: 


it afterwards came into the hands of the k Scots. In tho 
latter part of the tenth century, the Danes arrived at the 
mouth of the Esk with a large fleet, and landing, nunAed 
to the/Tay. They were entirely routed by the Scottish king, 
Kenneth III., at Ltmcarty, near Perth, probably in a.d. 990. 
Dunsinnan or Dunsinane Hill, in Collace parish, between 
Perth and Cunar Angus, was tho stronghold of Macbeth, 
where he was defeated by the English allies of his compe¬ 
titor Malcolm (a.d. 1054). The importance of Perth, and 
its rank as capital of the kingdom, made this shire the scene 
of many contests. In 1306 Robert Bruce was defeated at 
Methven, near Perth, by Aymer de Valence, earl of Pom- 
brol^, and the English aimy. In 1332 Edward Baliol, com¬ 
petitor of the minor King David .Bruce, at the head of an 
invading force, chiefly of English, defeated the Scots under 
the regent, the earl of Mar, at Duplin Moor, on the Earn. 
He took Perth, where lie maintained himself for some time, 
until his party was finally crushed by the partisans of David 
Bruce. 

In the campaign of Montrose (a.i>. 1645) this county was 
the earliest scene of action. At the head of 1100 ill armed 
Irish foot and 1300 Highlanders, Montrose defeated 6000 
Covenanters, under Lord Elcho, at Tippermuir near Perth, 
with the loss to them of 2000 killed. The Scottish parlia¬ 
ment, which supported tho claim of Charles II. to the crown, 
assembled in 1650 at Perth; and on new-year's day, 1651, 
Charles II. was crowned with great solemnity at Scone. In 
the same year Perth was taken by Cromwell, and the 
royalist party crushed. 

In tho struggle at the Revolution, a.d. 1689, Perth was 
taken by surprise by Viscount Dundee, but lie soon aban¬ 
doned tne town and retired into the Highlands. On the 
17th of July, at tho head of about 2200 men, including 300 
Irish, lie defeated a more numerous government army under 
General Mackay, with tho loss of 2000 men: but tho death 
of Dundee, who fell early in the action, prevented any be¬ 
neficial result of the victory. The Highlanders were re¬ 
pulsed in an attack on Dunkeld, where a Cameron inn 
regiment was posted, and soon afterwards dispersed; and 
the war came to an end. In the rebellion of 171510, a 
battle was fought on Sheriff Muir, near Dunblane, between 
the Highlanders, to the number of 10,000, under the earl 
of Mar, and 4000 government troons, under tho duke of 
Argyle. Tho battlei was drawn; but the government reaped 
from it the advantage of victory. The Pretendor was for a 
short lime at Scone during the insurrection. In the second 
Jacobite rebellion, the young Pretendor was at Perth in 
1745, and the duke of Cumberland in 1746. A body of 
government troops was blockaded in tho eusllo of Bluir- 
Athol by the insurgents under Lord George Murray (March 
and April, 1740), and relieved, when reduced to extremity, 
by a royalist detachment from Dunkeld. 

The antiquities of the county consist chiefly of the re¬ 
mains of Dunblane and Dunkeld cathedrals; some other 
scanty ecclesiastical remains ; some ruins of antient castles 
at Moulin, Dounc, Kincardine, Kindaven, and Drummond 
Castle near Muthill; and some hill forts, cairns, and Dru- 
idical stones. Blair-Athol Castle has been modernised, 
and is the present scat of the duke of Athol. 

(New Statistical Account qf Scotland ; Playfair’s De¬ 
scription of Scotland ; Chambers’s Gazetteer of Scotland; 
Sir W. Scott’s History of Scotland , in Lardner's Kncyclo - 
pcedia; Parliamentary Papers .) 

PE'RTINAX, PU'BLIUS HE'LVIUS, born about 
a d. 126, at Villa Martis, near Alba Pompcia, now Alba in 
Piedmont, on the banks of the Tanarus, was the son of a 
freodman who dealt in charcoal, an important article of fuel 
in Italy even at the present day. His father gave him a 
good education, placing him under the tuition of Sulni- 
cius Apollinaris, a celebrated grammarian, who is repeatedly' 
quoted by Aulus Gellius. Pertinax became a proficient in 
tne Greek and Roman languages; and after the death of 
his master, he taught grammar himself. But bdng dis¬ 
satisfied with the small profits of his profession, lie entered 
the army; and being assisted by the interest of Lollianus 
Avitus, a man of a consular family and his father’s patronus, 
he was promoted to a command. He was sent to Syria at ■ 
the head of a cohort, and served with distinction against 
the Parthians, under L.'Vfcus, the colleague of Marcus 
Aurelius. He was afterwords sent to Britain, where he re¬ 
mained for some time. Subsequently he served m Moesia, 
Germany, and Dacia; but upon some suspicion of .his fi¬ 
delity, he was recalled by Marcus Aurelius* Having cleared 
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« il . v « i flli(iii in the senate and*in 
• services. In Syria he as- 
of Avitas Cassius. He was 
? ^command of the legiohaonthe Danube, 
^ governor of Mcesia and Dacia; and after- 
’ ft.-., to Syria os governor, where he remained 
tit Marcus, Capitolinus says that his conduct 
hensible till the time of liis Syrian government, 
[inched himself, and his conduct became the 
Of popular censure. On his return to Rome, hdVas 
isbvd by Perennte, the favourite of Commodus, to his 
illive country,. Liguria. Here ho adorned Villa M&rtis 
with sumptuous buildings, in the midst of which however 
be left his humble paternal cottage untouched. He re¬ 
mained three veers .in Liguria. After the death of'Per- 
ermts, Commodus commissioned him to proceed to Britain, 
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tom«d te Ji©@aw under %W id® of Cowmodur A* lie 
found the tawito empty,and 
all the valuable otywts .j^sed by «0taro Jua, and even 
hi* concubine*. By thtenkjaife hr'uelleeicd motley to pay 
the Pr®toriahs, end -#$**• ^ iittUslgift*. '*o the people 
of Rome. He publMjf.lteclSred.that he would recuivse no' 1 
legacies or in^brttahTOs Hom any one, and ha toof uway 
several taxes arff teTfi which bad been imposed by Comma 
du*. PUttinax Was cherished by the tenate. and the people; 
but the turbulent Pnotorians, secretly encouraged by the 
traitor Lmtqs, conspired against the new emperor.: Aftcfe. 
offering the empire to several persons, they went to the 
palace, three hundred in number.. The friends of Pertinax 
urged him to conceal himself, iilrthe storm had passed; but 
the emperor said that such conduct would be unworthy Of 
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mutiny. On his arrival, the soldiers wished to salute him 
emperor, and were with difficulty prevented by Pertinax, 
who seems to have found the discipline of the legions in 
that remote part of the empire in a most deplorable state. 
Oap of the legions revolted against him; and in trying to 
repress it, he was wounded, and left among the dead. On 
his recovery, he punished the mutineers, and solicited the 
emperor for his recall, as his attempts at restoring discipline 
liau rendered him obnoxious to the army. He was then 
sent proconsul to Africa, and was afterwards made prefect 
of Rome, in which office he showed much temperance and 
humanity. After the murder of Commodus, two of the 
conspirators, Leotus and Klectus, went to Pertinax and 
offered him theempire, which Pertinax at first refused, but 
afterwards accepted, and was proclaimed emperor by the 
Senate in the night previous to the first of January, a.d. 193. 
lit the speech which Pertinax delivered on the occasion, he 
- ; im)d4omething complimentary to Lcetus, to whom be owed 
^b^flfepire, on which Q. Sosius Falco, one of the two consuls, 
obeyed, that it was easy to foresee what kind of an emperor 
he mould make* if he allowed the ministers of the atrocities 
of Commodus to retain their places. Pertinax mildly 
replied, * You are but a young consul, and do not yet know 
the heoessity of forgiving. These men have obeyed the 
orders of their master Commodus, but they did it reluctantly, 
as they have shown whenever they had an opportunity. 9 
He then repaired to the imperial palace, where he gave & 
banquet to the magistrates and principal senators, according 
to the antient custom. The historian Dion Cassius was 


remonstrated with them upon the guilt of their attempt. 
He was making an impression upon them, when one of the 
soldiers, a German by birth, threw his spear at him and 
wounded him in the breast. Pertinax then covered his 
face, and, praying the.gods to avenge his murder, was 
finished by the other ^soldiers. Klectus alone defended 
him as long as he could, and was killed with him. The 
soldiers cut off the head of Pertinax and carried it into their 
camp, and then put the empire to auction, offering it to the 
highest bidder. [Didkui, Julianus.] Pertinax was sixty- 
seven years of age, and had reigned eighty-seven clayk. 

(Capitolinus, in Historia Augusta; Dion Cassius., b. 73.) 



Coin of Pertinax. 
ftritUli Museum. Actual Size. 


PERTURBATIONS. [Gravitation.! 
PERTUSSIS. [Hooping-Cough.] 
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